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PREFACE. 


i am  happy  to  be  able,  at  length,  to  offer  to  the  friends  of  Dr.  England,  of  Reli- 
gion and  of  Literature,  the  Works  of  that  distinguished  Prelate.  In  a Circular 
Letter,  addressed  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  and  Rev.  Clergy,  in  March,  1847,  I stated  that, 
“ l have  not  undertaken  this  publication,  as  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  a great  and 
good  man,  an  eloquent  and  learned  Prelate  of  our  Church — admired  in  life  and 
lamented  in  death,  by  all  who  knew  him ; though  a sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  such  a man  has  animated  my  efforts.  My  chief  motive  has  been,  to 
preserve  for  this  and  future  ages  the  labors  of  a writer,  well  acquainted  with  the 
important  subjects  which  he  treated,  and  singularly  gifted  with  the  powers  of  close 
and  exact  logic,  and  with  the  happy  talent  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  in  a style 
remarkable  for  perspicuity  and  strength,— always  easy  and  natural, — often  charming 
.by  its  beauty,  or  warming  by  its  fervor, — and  sometimes  elevating  us  by  its 
sublimity.  Dr.  England  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  talent  of  perceiving, 
and  presenting  clearly  and  prominently  to  view  the  principal  facts,  or  most  import- 
ant points  in  every  subject.  He  had,  besides,  the  admirable  tact, — if  so  it  may  be 
called,— of  always  marshalling  his  arguments  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  of  ac- 
commodating himself  to  the  circumstances,  and  spirit  of  the  age,  in  which  we  live ; 
thus  making  every  thing  available  for  the  great  and  holy  cause,  to  which  he  had  con- 
secrated his  life.  The  truths  of  our  divine  Religion,  and  the  arguments  in  their 
proof, — always  substantially  the  feame, — seemed  to  possess  a new  beauty  and 
power, — to  be  a sudden  and  certain  intuition  of  the  mind, — the  vision,  as  it  were,  of 
an  inspired  man,  when  announced  by  the  eloquent  lips,  or  laid  down  and  explained 
by  the  ready  and  vigorous  pen  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Charleston.  Hence,  to  those, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  inculcate  the  truths  of  Religion,  his  writings  may  serve  as  an 
excellent  model,  and  a motive  to  increased  zeal  and  industry;  while  they  are  a rich 
repository  of  matter,  generally  presented  in  the 'manner  most  fit  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect.  They  are,  moreover,  among  the  first  in  time, — as  in  merit,— of  the 
contributions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  these  States,  to  Literature,  Science  and 
Theology ; — are  a proof  to  all  of  the  learning  and  zeal  of  our  clergy  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  age  and  country,  aud  contain  much  that  will  aid  the  future  historian 
of  the  American  Church. 

“ One  other  consideration  has  influenced  me  id  preparing  this  edition  of  Dr. 
England’s  Works ; it  is,  that  they  cost  the  author  much  time  and  labor,  and  that 
for  their  publication  in  the  ephemeral  journals  and  pamphlets  of  the  day,  he  thought 
it  right  to  spend  a large  portion  of  the  means,  which  he  might  have  used  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Religion  in  other  ways,  or  to  alleviate  some  of  the  inconveniences 
tnd  privations,  to  which  his  poverty  subjected  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  works, 
which  are  so  valuable  under  so  many  points  of  view,  and  which  cost  the  author, 
whose  name  we  are  proud  to  see  on  the  catalogue  of  American  Bishops, — so  much 
of  time  and  labor,  and  of  the  scanty  means  of  poverty  itself,  should  be  preserved; 
and  the  omission  of  an  effort  at  least  for  this  end,  might  justly  be  imputed  to  some 
want  of  judgment,  or  of  zeal,  in  those  who  are  charged  With  the  interests  of  Reli- 
gion.” In  the  same  Circular  I remarked “ I do  not  flatter  royselfj  that  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  matter  will  meet  the  approbation  of  all ; nor  do  I pre- 
sume to  think,  that  the  work  might  not  have  been  better  executed  under  the  direction 
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of  one  having  more  time  and  ability  for  the  task ; yet,  [ am  conscious  of  having  spared 
no  exertion  to  collect  all  the  most  valuable  writings  of  my  lamented  predecessor, 
and  put  them  in  the  form  and  order,  which  seemed  to  me  best  suited  to  convenience 
and  usefulness.” 

My  first  care  was  to  procure  complete  volumes  of  the  “United  States  Catholic 
Miscellany,”  from  its  commencement  by  Dr.  England,  in  June,  1822,  to  the  time 
of  his  death ; and  also  to  collect  the  various  pamphlets  and  books  written  by  him. 
This  was  not  an  easy  task,  especially  as  regards  the  Miscellany ; for,  unfortunately, 
there  was  no  complete  file  of  that  paper  in  our  Library,  or  Printing  Office.  By 
perseverance,  a perfect  set  of  the  Miscellany  was  found,  and  was  purchased  by  a 
pious  lady,  to  whose  liberality  and  zeal,  on  various  occasions,  the  Church  of 
Charleston  is  much  indebted.  There  remained  still  the  more  difficult  task  of 
, ascertaining  what  pieces  were  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  England,  and  of  selecting 
those  most  fit  and  useful  for  the  present  collection.  This  was  entrusted  to  a Com- 
mittee of  Clergymen  of  the  Diocess.*  Their  accurate  memory,  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  England,  and  knowledge  of  his  style,  are  the  best,  and,  in  fact,  the 
only  guaranty  for  the  authenticity  of  the  few  pieces  in  this  collection,  not  otherwise 
certainly  known  to  have  been  written  by  that  Prelate.  The  arrangement  and 
preparation  of  the  whole  matter  for  the  press,  were  committed  to  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Corcoran,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  N.  A.  F.  Hewit.  They  cheerfully  accepted  this 
labor ; and  have  performed  it  with  a perseverance  and  ability  that  require  of  me 
a public  acknowledgment. 

By  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Committee  above-mentioned,  and  especially  of 
the  two  Rev.  gentlemen  last  named,  and,  most  of  all,  by  the  persevering  industry 
and  zeal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewit,f  I am  enabled  to  send  forth  the  present  volumes, 
which  will,  I hope,  perpetuate,  better  than  a monument  of  marble  or  brass,  the 
memory  of  their  gifted  author. 

. I offer  no  apology  for  any  portion  of  the  articles  here  presented  to  the  public. 
Had  Divine  Providence  prolonged  his  life,  Dr.  England  would  certainly  have 
revised  his  writings  with  rigorous  criticism,  before  suffering  their  re-publication, 
especially,  as  they  were  at  first  prepared  under  the  continual  pressure  of  the  many 
cares  and  labors  of  his  Episcopate,  increased  by  the  embarrassments  of  poverty. 
Indeed,  when  urged  by  his  friends  to  publish  a complete  collection  of  his  works, 
he  pleaded  the  necessity  of  a strict  revision,  and  the  time  required  for  the  same, 
as  reasons  for  postponing  the  task.  He  was  called  away  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  before  reaching  that  period  when,  as  he  had  hoped, 
he  might  have  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  devoted  his  latter 
years  to  a more  intimate  communion  with  his  Creator,  as  well  as  to  this,  and 
similar  labors.  But,  though  there  may  be  some  faults  in  the  style,  or  deficiency 
in  the  matter  and  arrangement  of  his  compositions,  nevertheless,  I believe  that 
every  thing  which  Dr.  England  published,  however  hastily,  or — in  the  severe 
judgment  of  his  own  mind — imperfectly  written,  is  worthy  of  being  preserved  and 
read  by  posterity. 

1 wished  very  much  to  have  the  quotations  and  historical  references  verified, — 
as  errors  in  these  matters  are  easily  committed,  even  by  well-informed  and  honest 
writers ; and  this  verification  was  partially  made : but  our  imperfect  library,  and 
the  many  duties  of  the  gentlemen  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  work,  pre- 
vented its  being  carried  through.  I am  satisfied,  however,  from  the  examinations 
that  have  been  made,  and  from  a knowledge  of  the  accurate  mind  of  Dr.  England, 
that  his  quotations  may  be  generally  relied  on. 

* The  Committee  was  aided  in  its  labor  by  a Catalogue  of  Dr.  England's  Writings, 
kindly  furnished,  at  my  request,  by  the  very  intelligent  and  accomplished  ladies  of  the 
UrsuJine  Convent, — then  in  Charleston. 

t This  gentleman  is  more  truly  than  any  one  else,  the  Editor  of  these  volumes,  having 
sustained  the  principal  labor  of  preparing  them,  and  the  more  irksome  task  of  superin* 
tending  their  impression. 
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A few  notes  have  been  appended  to  portions  of  the  work ; — more  would  have 
needlessly  increased  the  size  and  expense  of  the  publication. 

To  each  volume  a Table  of  Contents  has  been  prefixed,  and  to  the  last,  a General 
Index  has  been  appended,  sufficiently  copious  and  exact  to  be  of  great  convenience 
end  service  to  the  reader. 

1 cannot  conclude  these  remarks,  without  expressing  my  regret,  that  I could  find 
no  one,  among  the  numerous  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  England,  who  would 
undertake  to  write  his  biography.  Being  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  early  life, 
and  wholly  occupied  in  the  duties  of  my  station,  I could  not  myself  prepare  one,  and 
I can  only  offer  two  biographical  notices,  remarkably  well  written,  indeed,  but 
entirely  too  brief  for  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

I hope  it  will  not  be  considered  improper  for  me  here  to  say,  that  it  is  not  without 
feelings  of  anxiety  1 have  committed  the  present  volumes  to  the  press.  My  expecta- 
tions of  a large  subscription  list,  and  of  advance-payment,  in  part,  or  in  full,  by 
many,  have  not  been  realized ; and  it  may  be,  that  a more  embarrassing  disappoint- 
ment awaits  me,  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  the  work.  Yet,  as  I can  scarcely  believe 
that  such  will  be  the  result,  I have,  after  a long  and  anxious  delay,  contracted  a 
heavy  debt  by  the  present  publication,  relying  entirely,  for  the  means  of  payment, 
on  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  especially  on  the  benevolent  exertions  and  active 
zeal  of  ray  Clerical  Brethren  in  this  country.  To  them,  the  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
and.  Priests  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  these  States,  I respectfully  offer  and 
dedicate  the  present  volumes,  humbly  invoking  the  blessing  of  God  on  this  work, 
which  has  been  undertaken  solely  for  his  honor  and  glory. 

t IGNATIUS  ALOYSIUS  REYNOLDS, 
Bishop  of  Charleston 


Charleston,  S.  C.  Feast  of  S.  Francis  Xavier , 1848. 
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BISHOP  ENGLAND. 


Extract  from  a Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  Right  Rev.  John  England,  late 
Bishop  of  Charleston. 

[From  the  Dublin  Catholic  Directory.] 

The  distinguished  subject  of  this  memoir, 
the  Right  Rev.  John  England,  late  Bishop 
of  Charleston,  United  States  of  America,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Cork,  on  the  ‘23d  of 
September,  1^86.  A modesty  the  most 
sensitive,  a kindness  of  heart  the  most  de- 
voted,  distinguished  him  even  in  boyhood,* 
and  endeared  him  to  all  within  his  sphere, 
long  before  the  development  of  those  great 
intellectual  powers  which  have  ranked  him 
with  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  men  of 
his  time.  It  were  indeed  easy,  did  the  space 
afforded  to  this  hurried  sketch  permit  us,  to 
furnish  instances  from  his  eeriest  age,  of  that 
fervor  of  devotion — that  greatness  of  soul — 
that  lofty  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  that  ennobled 
him  living,  and  embalm  his  memory  dead. 
On  snch  matters,  however,  we  cannot  afford 
to  dwell,  but  must  leave  to  others  to  trace 
from  its  infant  source  that  tide  of  deep  phi- 
lanthropy and  apostolic  devotion,  which, 
checked  and  buffeted  as  it  was,  pursued  its 
course  in  defiance  of  the  obstacles  that  beset 
H,  and  bore  the  blessings  of  charity  and  faith 
to  thousands  on  its  way. 

Having  •providentially  recovered  from  a 
severe  fever,  that  attacked  him  in  the  sev  enth 
year  of  his  age,  accompanied  by  an  ulcerous 
affection  of  the  throat,  which  rendered  the 
removal  of  one  of  the  tonsils  necessary, 
Mr.  England  received  all  the  advantages  of 
education  that  the  schools  of  his  native  city 
afforded,  until  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year. 
Having  at  this  period  made  considerable 
progress  in  his  studies,  his  father  became 
desirous  that  he  would  turn  his  attention  to 
some  pursuit,  in  which  he  could  forward 
him  in  life;  but,  when  on  the  eve  of  doing 
to,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  his  son’s 
unexpectedly  communicating  to  him  his  wish 


to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  state — a wish 
which  he  stated  to  be  the  result  of  nearly 
two  years  of  silent  reflection;  and  on  the 
fulfilment  of  which,  he  declared  his  heart  to 
be  firmly  and  unalterably  fixed.  Upon  be- 
ing convinced  that  his  choice  sprung  from 
no  hasty  or  ill-considered  determination,  or 
what  from  his  filial  affection  he  dreaded 
more,  no  sacrifice  of  his  own  feelings  to 
thofce  which  he  might  have  conjectured  to  be 
their’s,  Mr.  England’s  parents  gladly  second- 
ed his  views,  which  indeed  had  long  been 
the  object  of  their  anxious  though  unex- 
pressed wishes. 

From  this  lime  to  his  entrance  at  college, 
a space  of  two  years,  Mr.  England  occupied 
himself  in  more  assiduous  application  to  his 
studies,  having,  at  the  desire  of  his  Bishop, 
the  Right  Rev.  Francis  Moylan,  placed  him- 
self under  the  particular  care  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Robert  M'Carthy,  the  Dean  of  the  Dio- 
cess,  a man  of  exemplary  virtue,  whose 
esteem  and  affection  he  rapidly  won,  and 
whose  lessons  of  religion  and  self-devoted- 
ness,  he  proved  by  his  after  career  to  have 
made  an  indelible  impression  upon  his 
mind. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1803,  Mr.  Eng- 
land left  Cork  for  the  College  of  Carlow; 
and,  in  the  second  year  after  his  entrance, 
commenced  delivering  catechetical  instruc- 
tions in  the  parish  cnapd,  which  not  only 
the  children,  but  the  adults  of  the  town  ana 
neighbourhood  thronged  to  hear.  He  like- 
wise devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
portion  of  the  Cork  Militia,  then  stationed 
in  Carlow,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Longfield.  This  officer  was  persuaded,  by 
the  representations  of  some  bigoted  fanatics, 
to  bring  to  court-martial  the  men  who  at- 
tended his  instructions ; but  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  their  persecutors,  the  inquiry  ended 
in  his  sanction  and  approval  of  the  young 
apostle’s  proceedings,  who  frequently  alter 
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expressed  his  delight  that  his  mission,  like 
that  of  the  great  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  had 
its  commencement  amongst  the  military. 

His  religious  instruction  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  sole  benefit  derived  by  Carlow 
from  the  exertions  of  Mr.  England.  Before 
his  departure  from  it,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a more  lasting  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
its  inhabitants,  by  procuring  the  establish- 
ment there  of  a female  penitentiary,  and  the 
erection  of  male  and  female  poor  schools, 
which  latter  institution  chiefiy  suggested  the 
formation  of  the  Presentation  Convent.  He 
took  his  departure  in  the  year  1808,  to  the 
deep  regret  of  all  the  inmates,  both  students 
and  professors,  particularly  the  Venerable 
President,  who  expressed  the  most  unaffected 
sorrow  at  their  separation — and  returned  to 
Cork  to  receive  holy  orders,  for  which  Dr. 
Moylan  had,  without  apprizing  him,  obtained 
a dispensation  from  Rome,  Mr.  England  not 
having  yet  attained  the  canonical  age.  On 
the  9ui  of  October  in  that  year,  he  received 
the  order  of  deacon,  and  of  priesthood  on 
the  following  day.  Immediately  after  his 
ordination,  he  once  more  visited,  Carlow,  to 
reguldte  the  affairs  of  the  different  establish- 
ments there,  which  had  been  under  his  super- 
intendence, and  to  resign  the  charge  of  them. 
After  a stay  of  a fortnight,  he  returned  to 
Cork,  and  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the 
Cathedral.  The  Bishop  himself  announced 
the  appointment  from  the  altar,  and  requested 
the  attendance  of  the  congregation  at  the 
lectures.  At  his  desire,  Mr.  England  com- 
menced a series  of  these,  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  which  he  always  regularly 
attended,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  ab- 
sence from  the  city. 

On  Sundays,  besides  his  lectures  at  the 
Cathedral,  he  delivered  an  exhortation  in  the 
small  chapel  of  the  Presentation  Convent; 
the  doors  of  which  were  besieged  by  persons 
eager  to  hear  his  zealous  and  impressive 
eloquence. 

Of  the  effects  produced  on  his  hearers  by 
his  powerful  reasoning,  the  best  attestation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  acknowledgments  of 
many  still  living,  who,  to  his  instrumental- 
ity under  God,  attribute  their  preservation 
from  vice;  whilst  many,  it  is  hoped,  nowr 
numbered  amongst  the  dead,  had  been  by 
his  guidance  turned  from  the  courses  of 
wickedness  to  the  paths  of  religion  and 
truth.  In  the  community  just  referred  to, 
of  which  Mr.  England  was  at  this  period 
chaplain,  he  ever  took  an  active  interest,  and 
assisted  much  in  organizing  it,  and  in  im- 
proving the  system  of  education  in  the 
schools  attached  to  the  Convent. 

We  can  only  give  a passing  glance  at  the 
various  other  matters  which  at  this  time 


occupied  the  attention  of  Mr.  England.  On 
his  arrival  from  Carlow,  the  present  Mag- 
dalen Asylum,  built  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Therry,  was  in  progress  of  erection.  To 
this  he  immediately  turned  his  attention,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  its  being  opened  in  June, 
1809,  he  assembled  six  of  the  unfortunate 
beings  who  were  to  be  its  future  inmates, 
whom,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  he 
supported  till  the  house  should  be  opened 
for  their  reception,  placing  them  under  the 
care  of  the  person  who  subsequently  filled 
the  office  of  matron  in  the  establishment 
To  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  who 
feared  that  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  this 
institution,  which  could  only  be  credited  by 
those  who  witnessed  them,  would  lead  to 
results  prejudicial  to  his  health,  he  replied 
in  the  words  of  St  Ignatius — ■“  If  I only  pre- 
vent one  sin,  I shall  consider  myself  well 
recompensed  for  all  my  exertions — perhaps 
I may  prevent  many ;” — and  many  indeed  we 
may  safely  trust  he  prevented. 

Another  of  his  labors  about  this  time,  was 
the  publication  of  a monthly  periodical,  the 
“Religious  Repertory,”  which  he  originated 
in  the  month  of  May  in  the  same  year,  with 
a view  to  diffuse  a spirit  of  piety  amongst 
the  people,  and  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
perusal  of  books  of  a dangerous  or  immoral 
tendency.  This  work  was  instructive  and 
recreative.  With  the  same  object  which 
induced  him  to  originate  it,  he  likewise 
established  a circulating  library,  in  the  ex- 
tensive parish  of  St  Mary’s,  Shandon. 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  city 
jail,  and  government  not  then  allowing  a 
salary  for  a Roman  Catholic  Chaplain,  gave 
it  his  servicesgratuitously  for  no  inconsider- 
able time.  There  being  at  that  time  no 
priest  at  Sydney,  this  made  him  redouble  his 
exertions  for  such  of  its  wretched  inmates 
as  were  condemned  to  transportation  for 
their  offences : and  with  the  most  salutary 
effect,  many  of  the  misguided  creatures 
blessing  God  for  their  punishment,  as  being 
the  means  of  placing  them  under  the  guid- 
ance of  one  who  dispelled  the  .shades  of 
crime 'from  their  hearts,  and  brought  them 
once  more  to  a knowledge  of  religion  and 
virtue.  Many  of  those,  too,  whom  a darker 
career  of  evil  brought  to  a sadder  and  more 
awful  expiation,  received  under  his  chasten- 
ing admonitions  their  punishments  as  a boon 
from  the  Almighty  hand;  while  reckless  and 
unfeeling  guilt  has,  even  at  the  scaffold’s  foot  , 
been  arrested  by  his  determined  voice,  and 
paused  on  the  very  threshold  of  eternity,  to 
seek  in  a subdued  and  altered  spirit  recon- 
ciliation to  an  offended  God. 

In  the  year  1812,  we  see  Mr.  England  in 
a new  character — a character  indeed  seem- 
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iogly  opposed  to  the  quiet  and  sacred  call- 
ing of  the  minister  of  God — but  which,  not- 
withstanding, it  is  at  times  a peremptory 
duty  with  him  to  assume — the  political  cham- 
pion— the  unflinching  advocate  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  his  feilow-men.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  write— a far  different 
one,  thank  Heaven,  from  that  in  which  we 
live — the  Irish  priesthood  had  been  traitors 
to  their  religion,  had  they  been  faithless  to 
their  country.  The  party  dominant  in  the 
land  proclaimed  “war  to  the  knife”  against 
Catholicism,  and  political  disabilities  were 
but  another  name  for  religious  oppression. 
Such  was  then  no  time  for  a man  of  Mr. 
England's  stamp  to  be  inactive.  His  ardent 
ana  philanthropic  temperament,  required  not 
that  his  faith  should  be  involved  in  the 
struggle  to  make  him  a participator  in  it. 
His  exertions  never  were  wanting,  when  the 
object  was  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-man, 
be  his  sect  or  party  what  it  might:  and  we 
may  judge  that,  when  the  two  great  impulses 
of  religion  and  patriotism  combined  to  urge 
him,  he  joined  heart  and  soul  in  the  contest 

After  the  contested  election  for  Cork,  in 
which  Sir  N.  Colthurst,  Colonel  Longfield, 
and  Mr.  Hutchinson  were  candidates,  he 
strenuously  exerted  himself  to  procure  the 
registry  of  the  liberal  voters,  and  by  his  ad- 
monitions against  bribery,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  independence  and  public  virtue 
of  the  constituency,  and  particularly  the  forty 
shilling  freeholders,  which  so  often  since  have 
caused  the  principles  of  freedom  to  triumph 
on  the  hustings  of  his  native  country. 

In  this  year,  Mr.  England  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Diocesan  College  of  St. 
Mary,  opened  by  Dr.  Moylan  for  tnc  educa- 
tion of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  taught 
in  it  the  theological  course. 

In  1813,  he  performed  a principal  part  in 
the  ministerial  functions  attendant  on  the  Ju- 
bilee granted  by  the  Pope  to  the  Catholics  of 
Cork,  on  the  completion  of  their  new  Cathe- 
dral. Dean  McCarthy  having,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Walsh  in  this  year,  been  appointed 
Parish  Priest  of  St.  Finbaris,  and  having  ac- 
cepted the  office,  requested  the  Bishop  to 
allow  him  the  assistance  of  Mr.  England  in 
the  parish.  To  this,  however,  the  Bishop 
would  not  consent;  declaring  that,  whilst 
be  lived,  he  would  retain  him  near  himself; 
and  Dr.  M’Carthy,  finding  his  resolution  on 
the  subject  inflexible,  resigned  the  parish. — 
To  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  England  on 
subsequent  occasions,  who  desired  to  be  re- 
moved to  some  post  more  suited  to  the 
activity  of  his  character,  Dr.  Moylan’s  inva- 
riable reply  was,  that  he  never  would  consent 
to  part  with  him. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  following 


year,  the  life  of  Mr.  England  was  providen- 
tially preserved  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. Having  left  Cork  for  Dublin,  on 
business  of  a spiritual  nature,  a heavy  fall  of 
snow  came  on  during  the  night,  which  pre- 
vented the  mail  in  which  he  travelled  from 
proceeding  beyond  Carlow.  Mr.  England’s 
ousiness  was  urgent ; and,  having  no  better 
mode  of  proceeding,  he  resolved,  with  some 
others,  to  walk  the  remaining  part  of  the 
journey.  The  snow  had  fallen  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  cover  altogether  the  huts  by  the 
road-side,  and  he  at  one  time  narrowly 
escaped  fracturing  his  leg,  by  thrusting  it 
through  the  chimney  of  a cottage.  Alter 
advancing  some  distance,  and  feeling  fatigued, 
he  drank  of  the  snow-water  to  refresh  him- 
self. This  produced  sickness  and  languor; 
and,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  his  fellow- 
travellers,  he  sank  exhausted  on  the  snow. 
He  reached,  with  some  effort,  a little  eleva- 
tion, as  he  thought,  to  expire,  and  had  scarcely 
attained  it  when  he  fell  into  a swoon.  In 
this  state,  he  was  fortunately  discovered  by 
a countryman,  who,  with  some  difficulty,  re- 
covered him  so  far  that  he  was  just  able  to 
articulate  u I am  a priest,”  and  to  make  a 
faint  attempt  to  exhibit  a stole  which  he  had. 
The  man  assured  him,  that  at  any  risk  he 
would  not  abandon  him,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  others,  who  shortly  after  hap- 
pened to  reach  the  spot,  conveyed  him  to 
the  nearest  house.  Here,  having  taken 
some  repose  and  refreshment,  he  auickly 
recovered  his  strength,  and  pursued  the  rest 
of  his  journey  in  safety. 

On  his  return  to  Cork,  he  found,  to  his 
great  affliction,  that  his  pious  and  enlight- 
ened friend,  Dean  M’Carthy,  was  no  more; 
and  not  long  after,  he  sustained  a fresh  and 
more  painful  deprivation  in  the  death  of  his 
beloved  Bishop,  Dr.  Moylan,  which  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  February,  1815; — a 
man  whose  many  virtues  and  unpretending 
excellence,  shed  a mild  and  tranauil  lustre 
over  the  station  which  he  occupiea,  and  the 
religion  which  he  adorned.  Amongst  the 
flock  of  which  he  was  pastor,  the  grief  for 
his  loss  was  universal;  but  to  him  who  from 
his  first  entrance  on  the  mission,  had  been 
his  chosen  friend,  and  whose  own  heart  ren- 
dered him  in  every  way  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting his  kindred  virtues,  few  events  could 
have  brought  such  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow. 
Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  won  Id  con- 
sider it  a wrong  to  the  memory  of  one  so 
good,  to  mention  his  name  without  a pass- 
ing tribute  to  his  worth  and  virtue.  May  he 
rest  in  peace! 

During  the  year  1814,  Mr.  England  power- 
fully exerted  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
Veto,  which  th?n  formed  the  topic  of  univer- 
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sal  discussion  amongst  the  Catholic  body, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  He 
looked  upon  it  as  an  insidious  attempt  to 
undermine  and  sap  the  foundation  of  the 
Irish  Church,  which  had  been  found  impreg- 
nable to  the  open  and  violent  assaults  of 
three  successive  centuries,  and  assailed  it 
incessantly  with  his  voice  and  pen.  In  the 
pages  of  the  periodical  already  referred  to, 
“The  Repertory,”  he  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  and-vetoists,  ana  held  up  to  de- 
served contempt  those,  and  there  were  high 
and  influential  names  amongst  them,  who 
with  the  power  of  constitutionally  gaming 
their  rights,  would,  with  fawning  servility, 
accept  them  as  a ministerial  boon,  and  give 
in  exchange  the  freedom  of  that  religion 
which  their  ancestors  had  preserved  with 
their  fortunes  and  their  blood.  Happily  the 
boon  was  rejected,  and  the  rights  have  been 
obtained 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Moylan,  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  the  present  Bishop,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  Diocese  of  Cork,  and  in 
the  year  1817,  appointed  Mr.  England  to  the 
parish  of  Bandon,  on  the  death  of  the  former 
Parish  Priest,  the  Rev.  James  Mahony.  This 
town  was  at  that  time  the  stronghold  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  but  the  high  char- 
acter of  Mr.  England,  during  his  residence 
there,  conciliated  men  of  all  shades  of  opi- 
nion, and  won  for  him  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  persons  of  every  sect  and  party. 
He  continued  in  the  parish  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  See  of  Charleston,  in  the  year 
1820,  the  bulls  of  which  were  expedited 
from  Rome,  on  the  second  of  June  in  that 
year. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  bulls,  Mr.  England 
withheld  the  knowledge  of  them  from  his 
family  for  some  time,  not  wishing  to  afflict 
them,  and  particularly  his  mother,  (his  only 
surviving  parent,  his  father  having  died  in 
1812.)  He  was  consecrated  on  the  21st  of 
September,  1820,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Murphy,  assisted  bv  Dr.  Marum,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  and  Dr.  Kelly,  Bishop  of  Richmond, 
several  other  prelates  being  present  at  the 
ceremony.  Previously  to  his  departure  from 
Cork,  he  was  entertained  at  a public  dinner, 
which  was  attended  by  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
of  the  city,  who  joined  in  paying  a tribute  to 
his  worth.  He  left  for  Belfast  on  the  10th 
of  October,  accompanied  by  his  youngest 
sister,  who  had  resolved  to  be  the  partner 
of  his  privations  and  perils;  and  after  a stay 
of  a fortnight  there,  till  the  vessel  in  which 
he  was  to  proceed  was  ready  to  sail,  em- 
barked for  the  United  States.  Shortly  after 
putting  to  sea,  the  weather  became  wild  and 
tempestuous,  and  they  were  driven  into  \ 


Milford  Haven,  having  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck,  where,  having  remained  ten  days 
to  repair  the  damages  sustained  by  the  ship, 
they  again  set  sail:  and  after  a severe  and 
boisterous  passage,,  reached  Charleston,  ea 
the  30th  of  December.  * * * 


MEMOIR  OF  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

BY  WM.  GEORGE  READ. 

Bishop  England  was  a man  of  transcen- 
dent and  various  ability.  Had  his  genius 
been  directed  exclusively  to  arms,  or  to 
politics,  or  to  letters,  he  might  have  twined 
the  shamrock  with  the  laurel  or  the  bay;  as 
triumphantly  as  a Wellington,  a Grattan,  or 
a Burke.  In  a different  age  of  the  Church 
he  would  have  been  classed  with  her  Gre- 
gorys and  Alcuins. 

The  mysterious  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence appointed  him  to  duties  requiring  the 
alternate  exertion  pf  all  his  diverse  gifts; 
though  in  circumstances  unfavorable  to  their 
perfect  development  before  the  world;  yet, 
doubtless,  with  as  much  substantia)  benefit 
to  others,  and  less  danger  to  himself,  than  if 
his  career  had  been  one  of  unchecked  success. 

He  was  bom  at  Cork  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  1786.  His  parents  were  of 
that  class  of  society  designated,  in  common 
parlance,  ‘"respectable,”  from  their  posses- 
sion of  a competency  of  worldly  wealth; 
but  ennobled,  in  heavenly  heraldry,  by  their 
unflinching  participation  in  those  sufferings 
for  Christ  which  have  peopled  Ireland,  for 
ages,  with  the  “friends  of  God.”  I cannot 
record  his  genealogy  in  language  equal  to 
his  own  :* 

w More  than  forty-five  years  have  passed 
away  since  a man,  then  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  led  me  into  a prison,  and  showed  me 
the  room  in  which  he  had  been  confined, 
during  upwards  of  four  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injustice  to  which  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  were  subjected  in  those  days 
of  persecution.  On  the  day  that  he  was 
immured,  his  wife  was  seized  upon  by  fever, 
the  result  of  terror.  While  she  lay  on  her 
bed  of  sickness,  she  and  her  family  were 
dispossessed  of  the  last  remnant  of  their 
land  and  furniture;  she  was  removed  to  the 
house  of  a neighbor,  to  breathe  her  last  under 
a stranger's  roof.  Her  eldest  child  had  com- 
pleted his  17th  year,  a few  days  before  he 
closed  her  grave.  Two  younger  brothers, 
and  two  younger  sisters,  looked  to  him  as 
their  only  support.  He  endeavored  to  turn 
his  education  to  account.  It  was  discovered 

f*  See  Bishop  England's  Letter  to  Rev.  R.  Fuller,  da- 
ted October  10thTl8».] 
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that  he  was  a Papist,  as  the  law  contume- 
tioualy  designated  a Ifcoman  Catholic,  and 
that  he  was  guilty  of  teaching  some  propo- 
rtions of  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid  to  a few 
scholars,  that  he  might  be  able  to  aid  his 
father  and  to  support  his  family.  Informa- 
tions were  lodged  against  him  for  this 
violation  of  the  law,  which  rendered  him 
liable  to  ^transportation.  Compassion  was 
taken  upon  his  youth  and  his  misfortunes, 
and,  instead  of  proceeding  immediately  to 
the  prosecution,  an  opportunity  was  given 
him  of  swearing  before  the  Protestant  Bishop, 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrines  of 
Transubstantiation,  of  Penance,  and  of  the 
Invocation  of  Saints,  and  the  certificate  of  the 
prelate  would  raise  a bar  to  his  prosecution. 
This  youth  knew  no  principle  of  his  Church 
which  could  excuse  his  peijury.  He  escaped, 
and  fled  into  the  mountains;  where  he  re- 
mained during  more  than  a year,  subsisting 
upon  the  charity  of  those  to  whose  children 
he  still  communicated  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  but  in  the  most  painful  anxiety  as 
to  the  state  of  his  father,  brother  and  sisters. 

The  declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  successful  resistance  of  the 
colonies,  produced  some  mitigation  of  the 
persecutions  which  the  Irish  Catholic  en- 
dured: this  fugitive  returned  by  stealth  to 
the  city,  and  was  enabled  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  a land  surveyor,  to  have  his  parent 
liberated,  his  family  settled,  and  he  became 
prosperous.” 

Bishop  England  was  the  eldest  son  of  this 
martyr  of  Catholic  troth  and  sincerity. 

Well  has  an  English  poet  attested, — 
Adversity, 

“When  first  thy  wire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  hia  darling  child,  designed. 

To  thee  he  gave  the  neavenly  Jbirib, 

And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind.” 

The  trials  of  the  England  family  nurtured 
them  to  high  vocations.  Two  priests  and 
a nun  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  in 
the  present  generation.  When  I once  asked 
the  Bishop  now  a temperament  so  ardent, 
and  talents  so  eminently  adapted  to  civic  or 
military  pursuits,  could  have  found  their 
way  to  tne  sanctuary,  he  answered  that, 
•though  she  never  told  him  of  it  till  after 
his  oraination,  his  mother  took  him  to  the 
temple,  in  his  infancy,  and  offered  him  to 
Goer — we  may  add — as  Anna  did  Samuel. 
“She  lent  him  to  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
his  life,”  and  he  accepted  and  sanctified  the 
loan. 

IBs  ftither  seconded  her  pious  care,  and, 
by  precept  and  example,  directed  the  future 
priest  in  the  path  of  holiness.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  send  him,  at  regular  periods,  to 
his  confession,  as  to  a duty  of  course,  and 


which  was  not  to  be  postponed  or  dispensed 
with ; in  this  exhibiting  a salutary  precedent 
to  Christian  parents,  who  too  often  rely  on 
persuasion,  or  the  spontaneous  movements 
of  the  youthful  conscience,  which,  in  its 
guileless  simplicity,  dreams  not  of  reserva- 
tions at  the  sacred  Tribunal  of  Penance,  how- 
ever reluctantly  approached.  Bishop  England 
illustrated,  in  after  years,  the  truth  of  the 
inspired  maxim — “it  is  good  for  a man  when 
he  hath  borne  the  yoke  from  his  youth.” 
When  he  inclined  to  some  indulgence  of 
doubtful  morality,  his  father  would  bid  him 
“hear  the  Church,”  and  Bend  him  to  his  con- 
fessor. 

But  his  discipline  was  not  limited  to  the 
watchful  solicitude  of  a mother’s  love,  or 
the  anxious  providence  of  paternal  care. 
The  champion  of  the  cross  was  to  be  exer- 
cised, while  yet  a child,  in  the  hard  doctrine 
of  the  eighth  beatitude — “Biassed  are  ye 
when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 
you,  for  my  sake.”  In  the  cruel  circumstan- 
ces of  his  afflicted  country,  it  was  necessary, 
at  one  period  of  his  boyhood,  to  elect  be- 
tween want  of  education,  and  his  subjection 
to  a teacher  in  whose  school  he  was  the  only 
Catholic,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  wreak 
his  malice  on  “the  little  Papist;”  by  which 
reproachful  epithet  he  delighted  to  expose 
his  victim  to  the  contempt  and  odium  of  his 
youthful  associates;  and  so  deep  was  the 
impression  of  his  cruelty  and  injustice  on  the 
heart  of  the  pupil,  that  when,  many  years 
afterwards,  they  accidentally  met  at  the  door 
of  a church,  as’  the  latter  was  entering  it  to 
celebrate  Mass,  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  pause,  for  a considerable  space,  in  an 
agony  of  prayer,  before  he  could  sufficiently 
subdue  the  emotions  of  horror  and  resent- 
ment excited  by  the  sudden  apparition  of 
the  tyrant  of  his  childhood,  to  venture  to  ap- 
proach the  tremendous  Mysteries. 

“In  early  life  he  placed  himself  with  an 
eminent  barrister,  under  whom  he  studied 
for  about  two  years.”  No  preparation  could 
have  been  better  for  his  subsequent  career; 
and  to  this  elementary  training  be  was 
doubtless  indebted  for  that  practical  intuition, 
with  which,  in  after  years,  he  discovered  the 
legal  difficulties  which  often  surrounded  his 
position,  and  apprehended,  or  himself  sug- 
gested, the  appropriate  remedy.  The  com- 
prehensive wisdom,  too,  of  legal  principles, 
and  the  precise  and  subtle  logic  that  regu- 
lates their  application  to  human  affairs,  could 
not  but  have  exerted  a most  beneficial  influx 
ence  on  the  conduct  of  his  understanding, 
and  the  formation  of  those  overwhelming 
argu mental  powers  that  rendered  him  so 
eminent  as  a controversial  writer  and  speaker. 

But  he  was  created  to  a higher  ana  holier 
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vocation  than  that  which  ministers  at  the  fected  himself  in  that  magnificent  pulpit 
altars  of  earthly  justice.  The  voice  which  oratory,  for  which,  beyond  tne  sphere  of  his 
broke  the  slumbers  of  the  youthful  succes-  immediate  and  personal  official  relations, 
eor  of  Heli,  spoke  to  the  heart  of  the  great  (though  among  the  least  of  his  many  and 
apostle  of  this  western  world.  He  turned  splendid  endowments,)  he  was  principally 
from  the  pursuits  of  temporal  ambition,  and  admired:  in  the  latter,  he  became  intimately 
consecrated  his  virgin  prime  to  the  service  of  versed  in  the  political  misery  of  his  country- 
the  sanctuary.  men,  and  the  diabolical  machinations  by 

At  his  own  request,  and  with  the  appro-  which  their  tyrants  tortured*  degraded,  plun- 
bation  of  his  Bishop,  he  was  placed  by  his  dered  and  enslaved  them! 
friends  at  the  Theological  College  of  Carlow,  A circumstance  related  by  himself  sheds 
where  his  piety,  virtues  and  abilities,  soon  baleful  light  on  that  system  under  which 
commended  him  to  the  confidence,  love  and  Ireland  so  long  has  groaned.  During  one  of 
admiration  of  his  superiors  and  fellow-stu-  his  visits  to  the  jail,  a turnkey  told  him  there 
dents:  and,  as  every  reminiscence  of  such  a was  a prisoner  recently  committed,  who  was 
man  is  precious,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  abandoned  to  the  most  frantic  despair.  Mr. 
the  grateful  recollection  he  retained  to  the  England  sought  his  cell  immediately,  but, 
last,  of  what  he  esteemed  the  judicious  me-  for  some  time,  found  him  inaccessible.  With 
thod  of  his  spiritual  guardians  there;  whose  frightful  imprecations,  now  against  himself, 
aim  he  represented  to  have  been,  to  form  now  against  the  treachery  of  the  government, 
their  pupils,  to  habits  of  independent  devo-  the  wretched  man  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
tion,  so  that,  when  they  should  emerge  from  the  wildest  insanity.  At  length,  the  soothing 
the  security  of  the  cloister  to  the  exposure  voice  of  pity,  and  the  tranquil  admonitions 
of  the  world,  their  piety  might  not  foil,  for  of  sober  reason,  recalled  him  to  something 
want  of  those  accustomed  helps  of  religious  like  composure;  and  he  told  his  sad  tale, 
sodalities,  which,  however  useful  where  they  He  had  been  an  emissary  of  government, 
are  maintained,  are  unhappily  not  often  found  and  his  business  was,  to  foment  discontents 
in  these  ages  of  infidelity,  beyond  the  pre-  among  his  countrymen,  stimulate  the  during 
cincts  of  the  Seminary.  , to  outrage,  and  then  betray  them  to  the 

Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his  usefulness,  bloodhounds  of  the  law\  He  had,  at  leng  h, 
he  seems  to  have  evinced  that  practical  turn  become  possessed  of  too  many  secrets,  and 
for  which  he  was  subsequently  so  distin-  it  was  expedient  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  had 
guished;  and  to  have  left  “at  Carlow  and  accordingly  been  entrapped  into  some  accus- 
es vicinity,”  enduring  monuments  of  his  tomed  felony,  for  the  usual  purpose  of  turning 
untiring  zeal  and  active  benevolence,  in  “an  approver,  and  arrested,  under  circumstances 
asylum  for  unprotected  females,  and  schools  that  left  no  iiope  of  his  escape  from  convic- 
for  the  free  and  correct  education  of  poor  tion;  and  he  was  now  writhing  under  the 
boys.”  certainty  of  his  destruction,  and  the  horrid 

The  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  consciousness  that  it  was  justly  incurred, 
by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  appears  from  Mr.  England  was  a man  whom  no  circum- 
tne  fact  that,  even  before  he  was  formally  j stances  could  take  by  surprise.  He  applied 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  a licentiate  in  | his  searching  intellect  at  once,  to  the  exarni- 
theology,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocess  in  which  ! nation  of  the  prisoner’s  statements;  assured 
Carlow  is  situated,  “called  into  action  his  j him  that,  if  they  wfere  true,  he  should  be 
peat  instructive  powers,”  in  delivering  moral  defended,  with  strong  hopes  of  success;  and, 
lectures  at  his  Cathedral,  during  the  season  at  the  same  time,  held  out  to  him  the  conso- 
of  Lent  j lations  that  religion  offers  to  the  repentant 

But  the  venerable  diocesan  of  Cork  wTould  j sinner.  He  left  him,  to  return  on  the  morrow 
no  longer  spare  him  from  the  labors  of  his  | w ith  w itnesses  and  counsel — but,  on  that 
own  immediate  portion  of  the  vineyard.  Be-  j morrow,  the  prisoner  was  gone,  nor  could 
fore  he  had  invested  him  with  the  priestly  I the  most  diligent  inquiries  elicit  a trace  of 
character,  by  imposition  of  sacred  hands,  he  ! his  fate.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  the 
appointed  the  youthful  theologian  President  1 occurrence  haa  faded  from  his  memory,  a 
of  the  Diocesan  Theological  Seminary  at  j person  called  on  him  in  Charleston,  and  in- 
Cork.  He  soon  manifested  his  confidence  in  quired  if  he  were  related  to  Mr.  England,  the 
him  still  further,  by  dispensing,  in  his  regard,  former  chaplain  of  the  prison  at  Cork?  On 
with  the  canonical  prohibition  of  ordination,  being  informed  that  himself  was  the  identical 
before  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ; and  person,  the  stranger  asked,  if  he  remembered 
established  him  in  the  honorable  and  respon-  the  incident  I have  just  related.  The  Bishop, 
sible  appointments  of  lecturer  at  the  North  with  some  difficulty,  recollected  the  affair. 
Chapel  in  Cork,  and  chaplain  of  the  prisons,  when  his  visiter  informed  him  that  he  had 
In  the  former  station,  Mr.  England  per-  known  that  prisoner  in  India,  where  he  had 
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•een  him  confined  in  a remote  fortress  in  the 
interior:  that  he  had  there  communicated  to 
him  his  wretched  history,  and  its  consumma- 
tion. The  interview  with  Mr.  England  had 
been  reported,  the  government  took  the  alarm, 
and  he  was  spirited  away! 

Transactions  like  the  foregoing,  the  ordi- 
nary incidents  of  every  day  life,  have  long 
since  made  every  honest  Irishman  a politician: 
and  if  ever  Irishman  was  true  to  his  country, 
that  Irishman  was  Bishop  England. 

But  his  was  that  reasonable  zeal,  which, 
while  it  animates  the  oppressed  to  unremit- 
ted  perseverance  for  the  attainment  of  their 
rights,  is  yet  more  effectively  useful  in  con- 
trolling that  spirit  of  wild  justice,  which, 
bursting  into  momentary  frenzy*  is  at  once 
impotent  for  good,  and  serviceable  to  tyranny, 
as  affording  it  new  pretexts  for  more  crush- 
ing measures  of  subjugation.  His  undoubted 
patriotism,  and  the  strong  hold  he  possessed 
on  the  affections  of  his  injured  countrymen, 
sufficed  to  restrain  them  when  they  would 
come  to  him  with  crude  plans  for  insurrec- 
tion ; while  his  quick  sagacity  and  instinctive 
knowledge  of  men,  enabled  him  successfully 
to  expose  to  them  their  insidious  instigators. 

Another  anecdote,  which  1 give  on  the 
same  high  authority,  exhibits  the  even  bal- 
ance held  by  the  Catholic  religion,  in  all 
questions  of  doubtfnl  morality,  and  how 
clearly  she  distinguishes  between  the  public 
virtue  and  the  private  crime;  while  it  sets 
forth,  in  strong  light,  the  wonderful  power 
over  his  fellow  men  possessed  by  the  la- 
mented subject  of  these  remarks. 

A gallant  youth,  of  noble  frame,  of  joyous 
soul,  of  previously  blameless  life,  and  steady 
piety,  and  who  supported  by  his  labor  a 
widowed  mother,  had  been  inveigled  into 
robbing  an  arsenal,  and  possessed  himself  of 
some  public  arras;  detection  followed,  he 
was  tried,  convicted  and  condemned  to  die. 
The  arms,  however,  had  been  effectually  con- 
cealed; and  with  delusive  casuistry,  persuad- 
ing himself  that  his  forfeit  life  had  purchased 
the  property  of  the  oppressor,  he  communi- 
cated his  secret  to  his  doubly  bereaved  and 
destitute  mother,  who  fell  under  the  same 
temptation,  to  retain  the  miserable  profits  of 
his  crime. 

Mr.  England  proffered  his  ministry;  but 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Restitution — the 
stumbling  block  to  so  many  Alarmed,  but 
half  repentant  souls — was  in  the  convict’s 
way.  He  announced  publicly,  in  the  open 
prison,  that  he  should  uot  restore  the  arms; 
and  his  desperate  associates  animated  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  resolution.  In  vain  Mr. 
England  argued,  expostulated,  entreated — 
the  prisoner  was  obdurate.  The  day  for 
execution  came.  It  dawned  on  the  shepherd 


still  struggling  to  reclaim  his  wandering 
sheep.  M 1 am  going  to  say  Mass,  will  you 
attend V*  “I  will,  but  you  will  not  give  me 
Communion.”  “Then  it  will  avail  you  no- 
thing to  attend  the  Sacrifice.”  .“I  shall  not 
restore  the  arms.”  And  they  relapsed  into  a 
gloomy  silence.  At  length  the  sheriff  arrived. 
The  case  had  excited  more  than  usnal  sym- 
pathy, and  a strong  military  force  was  in 
attendance.  The  convict  received  the  grim 
executioner  of  the  law  with  the  calmness  of 
a martyr.  The  fatal  rope  was  placed  about 
his  neck.  Not  a nerve  trembled,  not  a mus- 
cle shook,  not  a drop  of  blood  forsook  his 
cheek,  not  a sparkle  of  his  eye  was  dimmed. 
He  simply  remarked,  “you  have  allowed  me 
very  little  jerk — but  ’tis  of  no  great  conse- 
quence,” bowed  to  the  sheriff,  and  moved 
towards  the  door.  At  that  instant,  Mr.  Eng- 
land stood  before  him,  and  glaring  on  him 
with  an  eye  that  could  penetrate  the  inmost 
soul,  exclaimed,  “Stop,  sir!  you  shall  not 
go  to  hell  for  half  an  hour  yet!”  “How  could 
you  speak  so  to  a dying  man?”  “You  know 
1 speak  the  truth,  and  that  I should  not  do 
my  duty  if  1 did  not!”  The  culprit  turned 
away,  and  crouched  in  the  corner  of  his  prison, 
as  hiding  from  the  wrath  to  come!  “In- 
dulge me,  sir,  for  half  an  hour,”  said  Mr. 
England  to  the  sheriff.  “Mv  warrant,”  he 
replied,  “extends  till  five,  P.  M.,  you  can  have 
till  ihen,  sir.”  “I  shall  do  whatever  I am  to 
do  in  the  time  I ask.”  And  here  the  impene- 
trable veil  of  the  confessional  falls  around 
the  penitent  and  the  Minister  of  reconciliation. 
But  this  we  know,  that,  within  that  hour, 
passed  forth  to  die,  without  defiance  as  with- 
out fear,  a weeping  Christian;  and  that  he 
who  marshalled  him  through  the  dark  por- 
tals of  eternity,  and  has  stood  by  many  a 
death-bed,  assured  me  that  he  never  com- 
mended a departing  soul  to  the  mercy  of  his 
Saviour,  with  better  hope  than  he  did  on 
that  sad  day. 

In  schools  like  these,  in  the  condemned 
ward  and  on  the  scaffold,  was  the  patriot 
trained,  for  what  must  be  considered  the 
great  achievement  of  his  life — his  successful 
resistance  to  the  attempt  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  subsidize  the  Catholic  clergy,  as 
the  bonus  for  emancipation.  They  were 
willing  to  grant  it,  with  a veto  in  the  crown 
upon  ecclesiastical  nominations.  The  craw- 
ling, heartless  aristocracy  and  gentry  were 
eager  to  concede  it  Some  few  of  tne  hier- 
archy, too  gaped  for  the  gilded  bait  I could 
pronounce  some  mighty  names,  of  those 
who  then  faltered  in  firmness,  or  in  a clear 
perception  of  the  danger.  The  priests,  as  a 
tody,  stood  firm.  Mr.  England  borrowed 
money  on  his  own  responsibility,  Mid,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  even  of  the  diocesan 
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assumed  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  “ Cork 
Mercantile  Chronicle,”  the  then  failing  organ 
of  the  liberal  part?:  and  to  him;  under  God, 
him  only;  though  aided  bv  many  master 
minds,  whom  his  courage  rallied  around  him, 
in  that  crisis  of  his  country's  destiny,  is  due 
the  glory  of  the  first  impulse  to  that  system 
of  peaceable  agitation,  that  has  eventuated 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
British  Empire,  with  all  the  blessings  that 
have  already  flowed  from  it,  and  the  still 
more  glorious  triumphs  the  Almighty  seems 
yet  to  have  in  store,  for  that  afflicted  portion 
of  his  eternal  Church. 

But  his  agency  in  this  mighty  movement 
was  not  merely  political.  The  men  of  ’98, 
it  is  well  known,  were  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  the  French  revolutionary  school ; 
and  it  was  his  aim,  and  successful  endeavor, 
to  counteract  the  infidel  tendency,  and  re> 
place  it  by  sentiments  of  genuine  patriotism, 
regulated  by  Christian  morality;  which,  I 
believe,  can  only  be  adequately  enforced  by 
Catholic  discipline,  or  sustained  by  the  di- 
vinely appointed  means  of  grace  which  are 
found  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  without 
which,  as  our  own  degrading  and  fearful  ex- 
perience is  rapidly  disclosing,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  France  did  before  us,  the  disruption 
of  the  restraints  of  temporal  power  is  but 
unchaining  winds,  to  wrap  creation  in  the 
chaos  of  unbridled,  individual  passion. 

It  may  be  supposed  his  editorial  charge 
was  replete  with  danger.  Surrounded  by 
spies  and  informers,  prepared  to  wrest  the 
slightest  indiscretion  to  the  purposes  of  a 
tyranny  that  found  its  willing  agents  in  ve- 
nal courts  and  peijured  juries,  it  is  rather 
wonderful  that  he  should  have  escaped  de- 
struction, than  that  he  sometimes  fell  nnder 
the  vindictive  grasp  of  the  law. 

On  one  occasion,  we  are  told,  “the  corrup- 
tion of  the  judges  and  mal-practice  of  packed 
Orange  juries,”  and  consequent  oppression, 
during  the  administration  of  the  Tory  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Earl  Talbot,  brought  the  new 
editor  in  direful  conflict  with  the  government. 
The  mal-admini8tration  of  the  laws,  the  hor- 
rible state  of  the  Irish  prisons,  and  the  sav- 
age treatment  of  the  unfortunate  transports, 
became  the  subjects  of  animadversion.  He 

give  to  the  world  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
e truth,  and  for  this  he  was  mulcted  for  a 
libel,  in  the  round  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  But  gold  or  silver  he  had 
none ; the  cell  in  which  his  grand-lather  had 
been  incarcerated  for  teaching  the  elements 
of  Euclid,  must  be  the  priest's  state  room 
until  the  fine  shall  have  been  paid.  * * 

* [An  anecdote  of  Bishop  England's  mother  which 
was  here  inserted,  bat  afterwards  found  to  be  incor- 
rect, la  for  that  reason  omitted.] 


At  another  time,  the  mighty  “Agitator,” 
who,  in  these  latter  days,  has  been  permitted 
to  combat,  like  Josue,  successfully  in  the 
plain,  while  his  consecrated  ally  could  only 
lift  his  hand  in  prayer,  as  he  looked  on  from 
the  sacred  mount  to  which  God  had  called 
him,  went  into  the  office,  during  the  absence 
of  the  editor,  and  wrote  a scorching  article. 
A judicial  inquiry  was  instantly  commenced. 
The  only  person  in  the  office  who  could 
identify  O’Connell’s  hand-writing,  was  a 
Protestant  journeyman,  who  had  set  up  the 
piece,  but  who  was  “ true  as  steel”  to  the 
secrets  of  the  establishment  The  law  ren- 
dered the  editor  liable,  in  default  of  proof  of 
the  actual  author;  but,  by  a most  providen- 
tial circumstance,  the  official  certificate  of 
editorship,  which  was  a necessary  link  in  the 
chain  of  proof  against  him,  had  been  c&ncelU 
ed  that  very  day,  by  the  officer  of  the  erown, 
for  some  supposed  defect;  and,  while  another 
was  being  prepared,  the  paper  was  uncerti- 
fied, through  the  act  of  government  itself 
and  Mr.  England  escaped.  But  the  poor 
journeyman  feared  not  so  well.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  for  many  months  his 
family  were  supported  by  the  liberals,  till  at 
last  some  unsuspected  lounger  about  the 
courts  happening  to  overhear  that  the  man 
wa9  only  detains!  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing the  Catholics,  and  wasting  their  scanty 
means,  they  ventured  to  “ stop  the  supplies,” 
and*  their  faithful  agent  was  forthwith  set  at 
liberty. 

There  were  few  of  his  extra-professional 
transactions  on  which  I have  heard  my  be- 
loved and  venerated  friend  dilate  with  more 
satisfaction  than  the  following.  An  election 
was  held  for  two  members  of  Parliament 
from  the  city  of  Cork.  Two  wealthy  and 
influential  tones,  both  malignant  Orange- 
men, were  in  the  field.  As  a vast  number  of 
the  constituency  were  tenants  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  candidates,  or  of  their  connec- 
tions and  friends,  it  was  judged  inexpedient, 
by  the  patriots,  to  expose  mem  to  the  furi- 
ous persecutions  that  i^ould  follow  the  elec- 
tion of  two  liberals;  but  they  determined  to 
run  in  one,  and  invited  Mr.  England  to  as- 
sume the  post  of  chairman  in  the  conduct  of 
the  contest  After  maturely  weighing  the 
difficulty  and  delicacy  of  such,  a step,  he  do- 
cided  that  the  exigency  warranted  a depar- 
ture from  the  customary  clerical  reserve  on 
such  occasions;  and  accepted  the  responsible 
trust,  on  the  express  condition  that  his  pow- 
ers were  to  be  dictatorial,  and  that  the  host 
of  advisers,  who  are  generally  busy  in  such 
affairs,  should  be  kept  aloof.  Having  gained 
this  concession  to  his  known  integrity  and 
prudence,  he  immediately  organized  a large 
i body  of  voters,  pledged  to  vote  as  he  should 
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direct  them,  and  on  whose  firmness,  sobriety, 
and  discretion  he  could  rely,  and  posted 
them  on  the  day  of  the  election  at  a conve- 
nient place,  unaer  the  strictest  injunctions  to 
hold  no  intercourse  with  any  person  but 
himselC  He  then  sent  for  the  tory  agents, 
and  told  them  he  was  aware  that  many  of 
his  friends  were  willing  to  vote  for  one  or 
the  other  of  their  respective  principals,  but 
apprehended  some  interference  with  their 
ngtit  to  vote  also  for  the  liberal  candidate; 
“and  now,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “I  warn 
you!  I shall  have  you  and  your  friends 
narrowly  watched,  and  every  instance  of 
intimidation,  or  even  attempt  at  it,  on  either 
ade,  I will  punish  by  instantly  voting  ten 
men  for  your  tory  adversary.”  To  a deter- 
mination “to  ask  nothing  that  was  not 
right,  and  submit  to  nothing  which  was 
wrong,”  they  could  not  openly  object;  and 
the  polling  commenced.  Very  soon  a Cath- 
olic voter  was  threatened  by  his  landlord, 
and  the  case  was  reported  to  the  chairman. 
The  agent  went  all  out  on  his  knees  to  ex- 
plain and  apologize.  Mr.  England  was 
inexorable;  and  teft  votes  were  forthwith 
deposited  for  the  liberal  candidate  and  the 
rival  tory.  The  result  was  natural.  Men 
respect  the  rights  of  those  whom  they  see 
able  and  willing  to  maintain  them:  and 
thenceforth  the  election  went  on  without  a 
cause  for  complaint  When  now  the  liberal 
was  so  far  ahead  that  his  defeat  was  morally 
impossible,  Mr.  England  again  called  up  the 
tory  agents,  and  telling  them,  in  his  merry 
way,  that  they  had  behaved  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly well,  since  they  could  not  help  it, 
observed  that  he  had  no  particular  quarrel 
with  either  of  their  patrons;  and,  releasing 
his  “corps  de  resent  from  their  pledges, 
abdicated  the  chair,  and  left  the  tories  to 
electioneer  among  them  as  they  pleased. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  civil 
duties  were  performed  at  the  expense  of  his 
sacred  function.  At  the  very  time  he  was 
battling  so  strenuously  with  the  princes  of 
this  world,  he  was  foremost  in  the  endless 
war  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  His 
services  were  in  r^uisition  for  the  arduous 
labors  of  the  secretarjship  of  the  diocese. 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the 
North  Convent  of  Cork,  of  which  his  sister 
is  Superioress,  and  the  Magdalen  Asylum. 
But  his  missionary  labors  were  intense; 
and  to  these  wa  achiefly  owing  his  unbound- 
ed influence  among  the  Catholic  portion  of 
his  countrymen.  Few  are  so  sagacious  in 
detecting  the  secret  springs  of  individual 
action,  and  they  give  their  confidence  to 
none  like  them  whom  they  see  ever  “ watch- 
hMf,  as  who  shall  render  an  account  of  their 
•o®!*  Tfc*  **ret  of  his  indefktigable 


exertions,  in  so  many  different  ways,  was 
his  utter  self-abandonment,  in  whatever  he 
undertook;  and  which  enabled  him,  as  it 
were,  to  muliiply  his  existence.  His  reli- 
gion seemed  in  him  a principle  of  perpetual 
activity;  though  no  one  appreciated  more 
highly,  or  venerated  more  profoundly,  the 
contemplative  piety  of  those  who  “chose 
the  better  part”  with  Mary,  at  her  Master’s 
feet  He  would  sometimes  even  speak  of 
his  restless  temperament  as  a defect,  and 
has  said  to  me,  in  that  sweet  confidence  it 
was  my  inestimable  privilege  to  enjoy,  be- 
yond many  more  deserving,  “1  should  be 
much  more  usefal  if  1 were  a better  man ; 
if  I prayed  more  and  labored  less.” 

It  is  possible  that  wise  and  holy  persona 
may  regard  his  interference  in  politics  as 
inconsistent  with  the  pacific  duties  of  the 
priestly  character.  Such  must  remember, 
that  tne  power  of  the  British  government 
had,  for  ages,  been  exerted  to  destroy  the 
religion  he  professed ; and  that  in  vindica- 
ting the  political  rights  of  his  conntrymen, 
he  was  but  asserting  their  liberty  of  con- 
science. He  buckled  on  his  earthly  armour 
os  their  spiritual  guardian;  and,  as  the  wall 
fell  down,  when  the  people  shouted  respon- 
sive to  the  trumpets  of  the  priests,  as  they 
compassed  Jericho  with  the  ark  of  God,  so 
have  the  outer  battlements  of  religious  ty- 
ranny toppled  to  the  ground,  at  the  united 
voice  of  Ireland  directed  by  her  faithful 
pastors.  And  I thank  God,  that  the  same 
nursing  land  of  faith  and  genius  that  gave 
us  Bishop  England,  has  left  another  prelate 
to  the  church,  who,  if  any,  moves  in  an  equal 
plane  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  to 
encounter  and  crush  by  the  same  legitimate 
measures,  an  insidious  conspiracy  to  with- 
hold, through  monopoly  of  public  education, 
its  blessings  from  the  child  of  the  American 
Catholic,  who  refuses  to  purchase  it  at  the 
price  of  his  religion. 

The  intensity  of  sectarian  prejudice  that 
prevailed,  scarce  a quarter  of  a century  ago, 
in  the  town  of  Bandon,  is  unhappily  too  well 
known  to  many  of  my  hearers.  When  can 
that  inscription  be  forgotten,  which  disgraced 
its  entrance,  and  welcomed  thither  by  name, 
the  “ Turk,  the  Atheist,  and  the  Jew,”  but 
bade  “the  Papist”  keep  away!  To  this 
thorny  field  was  Mr.  England  sent  by  his 
Bishop;  and  as  one  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, and  was  his  co-laborer  for  eighteen 
years,  has  told  us,  “six  years’  incessant 
labor,  his  benevolence,  his  great  powers  of 
mind,  his  liberality,  and  peculiar  manner  of 
explaining  the  principles  of  his  religion, 
enabled  the  young  parish  priest  to  remove 
the  existing  prejudices,  and  bring  together 
in  a social  band  of  brotherhood,  the  Cath- 
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oiks  and  Protestants  of  the  town  and  district 
of  Bandon?” 

It  was  during  this  period  of  his  ministry 
that  an  incident  occurred,  which  sets  out,  in 
bold  relief,  the  distracted  condition  of  his 
country  at  the  time,  the  qualities  then  requi- 
site in  the  soldier  of  the  cross,  *and  the 
readiness  with  which  Mr.  England  responded 
to  every  call  of  duty. 

One  night  at  a very  late  hour,  he  was 
roused  by  a knocking  at  his  door.  On  his 
demanding  who  was  there,  the  answer  came 
from  femiue  voices.  “ Does  the  parish  priest 
live  here ?”  “lam  the  parish  priest”  44  You 
are  wanted  for  a dying  woman  ?”  44  Who  is 
she?”  The  name  was  unknown  to  him. 
44  Is  she  a Catholic  ?"  he  asked.  44  No.”  44  Are 
you  Catholics f’  44No.”  “Why  then  did 
you  come?”  “She  used  to  say  4hat,  when 
dying,  she  would  wish  have  a priest.” 
“Has  she  sent  yeu  now?”  “No.”  “How 
then  do  you  know  she  wishes  to  see  me  V' 
“They  had  promised  her  when  well  that, 
when  she  should  be  dying,  they  would 
bring  her  a priest,  and  she  now  was  dying.” 
He  suspected  a plot;  and  outrage  was  so 
rife  throughout  the  region,  that  it  seemed 
more  than  probable  some  evil  was  intended — 
still  there  was  something  so  mysterious  in 
the  affair,  that  he  determined  to  investigate  it ; 
and  spurning  the  suggestions  of  cau.ion — 
fear  he  knew  not — prepared  for  his  darkling 
expedition. 

His  guides  led  him  to  the  country  by  a 
circuitous  route,  enjoining  the  strictest  si- 
lence, as  they  stated  that  an  armed  party 
were  posted  on  the  high  road  to  intercept 
him.  At  length  they  entered,  with  the  ut- 
most caution,  a solitary  hovel.  In  one 
corner  lay  the  dying  sinner,  and,  on  some 
planks  placed  above  the  rafters,  several  men 
were  sleeping  in  a position  from  which 
they  coula  look  down  upon  the  bed.  He 
comprehended  at  a glance  the  entire  case. 
She  was  of  that  unhappy  class,  by  no  •means 
confined  to  Ireland,  who  believing  the  sa- 
ving truths  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
yearning  for  its  life-giving  consolations,  are 
yet  restrained  from  avowing  and  acting  on 
their  convictions,  by  the  influence  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  friends ; and  what  is  sometimes  con- 
ceded to  the  serpent  wiles  of  earthly  love,  or 
the  dread  of  fashionable  opiniou,  was.  In  the 
rude  state  of  society  I tell  of,  attempted  by 
open  force.  The  family  knew  her  inclina- 
tions, but,  misled  by  party  zeal,  resolved  to 

E revent  her  44  reconciliation” — if  necessary, 
y the  murder  of  the  priest. 

Mr.  England  seated  himself  near  her  and 
whispered,  “ I am  the  parish  priest.”  She 
muttered  an  incoherent  answer  relating  to 
her  food.  Again  he  said,  “ did  you  wish  to 


see  me?”  and  once  more  she  replied  at 
random.  He  thought  her  delirious — ’twas 
but  the  ready  expedient  of  female  address, 
to  baffle  the  sleeping  watch,  in  case  the 
noise  of  his  entering  had  roused  their  dozing 
attention.  But  no  sooner  was  she  satisfied 
that  all  was  still,  than  she  opened  her  gasp- 
ing soul,  that  panted  for  the  cooling  waters 
of  life  like  the  hunted  hart,  professed  her 
faith,  received  the  saving  rites,  and  was  bid- 
den to  “depart  in  peace.”  Led  forth  by 
another  route,  with  equal  caution,  aqd 
instructed  to  gain  the  high  road  beyond  the 
armed  party,  so  that,  being  seen  coming 
from  a more  distant  point,  all  suspicions 
might  be  lulled,  he  passed  a gang  of  noted 
Orange  desperadoes,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
lane  w hich  led  to  the  dwelling  he  had  quit- 
ted; and  gave  them  the  good  morrow,  as 
the  dawn  was  breaking,  with  that  cheering 
glee  and  merry  triumph,  that  few  but  an 
Irishman  can  feel  in  the  very  jyesence  of  his 
intended  assassins. 

But  a wider  and  more  important  field  of 
action  was  now  opened  before  him.  The 
Sovereign  Pontiff  had  long  regarded,  with 
peculiar  solicitude,  that  portion  of  his  charge 
politically  comprehended  within  these  United 
States. 

For  once,  in  the  history  of  man,  an-immense 
and  powerful  empire  was  here  seen  growing, 
with  immeasurable  rapidity,  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  national  greatness;  but  untram- 
melled by  any  of  those  artificial  institutions 
that,  in  the  ancient  world,  obstruct  the  free 
action  of  the  mind  and  heart.  All  govern- 
ment interference  with  religion  was  interdic- 
ted by  the  fundamental  law;  and  though, 
in  some  of  the  States,  a few  vestiges  of 
ancient  bigotry  remained,  they  were  fast 
being  trodden  out,  in  the  steady  advance  of 
enlightened  public  opinion.  The  unbounded 
temporal  advantages  of  a fertile  soil  and  sa- 
lubrious climate  were  attracting  to  America 
millions  of  the  oppressed  Catholics  of  Europe; 
to  whose  longing  eyes  the  light  of  the  wes- 
tern star  displayed  the  Labarum  of  religious, 
freedom  floating  proudly  on  the  ramparts  of 
political  liberty.  Above  all,  there  was  here 
an  intelligent,  inquisitive  people,  piypared 
to  question  every  thing,  to  “prove  every 
thing,  and  hold  fast”  what  seemed  to  them 
“good;”  with  no  vested  interests,  to  bend 
them  to  erroneous  opinions — no  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  truth,  but  hereditary  prejvu 
dice,  traditional  misinformation,  and  the  uni- 
versal corruption  of  the  human  heart 

What  a field  for  Catholicity!  whose  on- 
ward movement  nothing  ever  did,  or  ever 
will  arrest,  but  the  fierce  argument  of  penal 
law — itself  ineffectual  but  to  purge  the 
church  of  the  insincere  and  indifferent  Wbat 
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a field  for  that  religion,  which  had  sustained 
itself  triumphantly  in  Ireland,  and  measurably 
too,  even  in  the  more  pliant  Sister  Isle, 
against  three  centuries  of  persecution  un- 
equalled in  atrocity  since  the  days  of  Julian, 
the  subtlest  device  of  whose  code— -inhibition 
of  education  to  the  Christian — had  been  bor- 
rowed by  the  self-styled  “ bulwark  of  religious 
liberty,”  in  her  long  and  unavailing  war 
against  the  Truth  of  Christ. 

The  American  Church  was  already  found- 
ed. The  cross  that  Calvert  had  planted, 
though  trampled  down  for  a season,  by 
those  whom  it  had  sheltered,  had  been  set 
up  again  by  the  hand  of  Carroll. ' That  wild 
political  convulsion,  in  which  w the  Gentiles 
raged  and  the  people  devised  vain  things” — 
when  “the  rulers”  of  France  “stood  up, 
and  her  princes  took  counsel  together  against 
the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ” — thinking 
to  “break  his  bonds  asunder,  and  cast  away 
from  them  his  yoke” — He  that  dwelleth  on 
high  had  laughed  at  and  derided!  They 
burst  into  the  cloister,  and  dragged  the  holy 
virgins  to  the  guillotine!  but,  as  head 
dropped  after  head,  (he  voice  that  ceased  on 
earih  took  up  in  the  choirs  above  that  ce- 
lestial song,  the  surviving  sisters  chaunted 
till  the  fatal  knife  came  down!  They  burst 
into  the  Temple,  set  up  the  abomination  of 
desolation  in  the  Holy  Place,  and  slew  the 
Priest  where  he  stood  in  his  robes  of  glory — 
and  his  brethren  fled  to  other  lands,  and  the 
sacred  fire  that  profane  hands  had  scattered, 
and  sought  to  quench  in  the  blood  of  its 
vestal  guardians,  blazed  up  again  on  ten 
thousand  altars!  A portion  of  those  saintly 
men  had  taken  refuge  here.  They  came 
with  the  wasted  wrecks  of  earthly  posses- 
sions, but  rich  in  the  jewels  of  eternal  truth. 
They  trimmed  the  lamp  of  learning,  and 
poured  its  benignant  rays  on  the  youthful 
mind  of  America;  and,  though  their  tongues 
could  not  give  forth  the  thrilling  music  of 
our  Saxon  idiom,  their  gentle  virtues  spoke 
more  touchingly  to  honest  hearts,  which, 
strangers  to  the  standards  of  Catholic  holi- 
ness, wondered  that  men  of  life  so  pure 
should  yet  labor,  in  fast  and  vigil,  to  “fill 
up  those  things  that  are  wanting  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  in  their  flesh.”* 

But  tne  scattered  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can flock  rendered  it  necessary  to  multiply 
their  Chief  Pastors,  and  subdivide  the  fields 
of  their  labors.  The  states  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were  grouped 
into  a single  Diocess,  reference  being  had 
less  to  their  territorial  extent,  than  to  the 

* I have  heard  that  when  come  one  spoke,  in  the 
presence  of  Col.  Howard,  of  the  austere  penances  of  his 
esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nat?ot,  the  stern  old 
soldier  answered,  “Ah,  sir,  he  had  no  need  of  pen- 


small  number  of  Catholics  they  were  sup- 
posed to  contain.  To  this  important  station 
Dr.  England  was  appointed  by  the  Holy 
Father.  “ He  had  previously  in  the  college 
of  Carlow,  made  a private  consecration  of 
himself  to  the  Almighty  for  a foreign  mis- 
sion, under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Mother  of  Christ,  and  [in  submission 
to]  the  will  of  his  superiors.  Before*  his 
nomination  for  the  See  of  Charleston,  he 
was  requested  by  some  of  the  Irish  Bishops 
to  permit  his  name  to  be  transmitted  to 
Rome  as  a candidate  for  a Bishopric.  With 
this  request  he  complied,  but  with  the  pro- 
viso—4 that  he  would  never  wear  a mitre  in 
any  country  where  the  British  government 
exercised  any  control.’  No  wonder,  then* 
that  the  Pope  selected  him  ns  Bishop  for  a 
Diocess  in  the  United  States.” 

An  anecdote  connected  with  his  consecra- 
tion is  interesting,  from  the  view  it  gives  us 
of  his  inflexible  adherence  to  principle,  even 
in  what  might  be  considered  by  some,  mere 
matter  of  form.  It  is  customary  at  the  con- 
secration of  Bishops,  who  are  British  subjects, 
to  administer  to  them  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
This  he  refused  to  take,  observing  that,  as 
an  American  prelate,  it  was  his  intention  to 
renounce  that  aliegiance,  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, and  to  invest  himself,  as  speedily 
as  our  laws  would  permit,  with  the  character 
and  obligations  of  a citizen  of  the  United 
States.  For  a time  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  consecrating  Bishop  would  venture  to 
omit  that  ceremony ; but  finding  the  Bishop 
Elect  inflexible,  and  determined  to  seek  con- 
secration elsewhere,  he  gave  up  the  point 
Dr.  England  received  the  episcopal  character 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Finbar’s,  at  his 
native  city,  on  the  421st  of  September,  1820; 
and  Charleston  was  blessed  with  his  arrival 
there,  on  the  last  day  of  December  of  the 
same  year. 

I wish  that  my  limits  permitted  me  to 
attempt  a full  explanation  of  the  difficulties 
that  awaited  him  there.  I know  the  people 
of  Charleston.  There  bloomed  the  promise 
of  my  spring;  there  was  passed  a portion  of 
my  riper  years;  there  still  are  many  of  my 
nearest  relatives  and  dearest  friends.  The 
nature  of  their  institutions  impresses  a pecu- 
liar immobility  on  their  individual  opinions 
and  conduct.  Landed  wealth,  descending 
from  sire  to  son  through  a longer  series  than 
is  usual  with  the  possessions  of  mercantile 
communities,  while  it  confers  more  social 
stability,  imparts,  with  hereditary  refinement 
of  taste  and  manners,  no  moderate  tenacity 
on  every  subject  of  family  pride.  South 
Carolina  was  a royal  province,  and  the  Church 
of  England  had  been  established  there,  on  a 
more  magnificent  basis  than  in  most  of  the 
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other  colonies.  Churches  built  and  endowed 
by  the  crown  wore  an  air  of  venerable,  an- 
cient grandeur,  that  carried  back  the  mind  to 
those  departed  ages  which  are  the  natural 
home  of  profound  religious  ideas.  Men  who 
knelt  in  the  place  of  their  grandfathers,  and 
recited  that  beautiful  liturgy  from  their  old 
heir-loom  prayer-books,  which  retained  the 
Creed  of  St.  Anthanasius,  and  “ the  forms  of 
sound  words”  that  expressed  doctrines  since 
modified  or  exploded,  in  which  the  eye  inad- 
vertently glanced  on,  and  the  lips  unconscious- 
ly repeated,  prayers  lor  the  royal  family — for- 
got whiles  professing  their  belief  in  One,  Ho- 
ly, Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  that  their 
own  had  its  comparatively  recent  foundation 
in  an  act  of  a British  parliament  * * * 
Bishop  England  was  to  startle  a people 
like  this  from  their  dream  of  security,  and 
tell  of  a still  more  ancient,  still  more  magni- 
ficent Church  than  theirs.  But  how  was 
he  to  exhibit  her  in  Charleston?  Sitting 
like  her  Master  among  the  little  ones  of  the 
earth,  without  decoration  or  beauty;  with 
scarce  a more  certain  abode  than  the  de- 
nizens of  the  air,  or  the  foxes.  The  Catho- 
lics of  the  diocess  were  composed  principally 
of  the  poorest  adventurers  from  his  native 
land,  or  ruined  refugees  from  St  Domingo, 
and  their  domestics.  To  brotherhood  with 
these,  he  was  to  invite  the  proud  sons  of 
Carolina ! The  material  condition  of  his  See 
was  deplorable.  His  flock,  which  even  after 
twenty-two  years  of  his  incessant  labors  to 
gather  them  together,  numbers,  at  the  present 
day,  not  more  than  eight  thousand  souls, 
were  dispersed  through  three  states,  each  of 
which  is  larger  in  extent  than  many  European 
kingdoms.  They  possessed,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  but  two  churches,  one  of  brick,  and 
modest  proportions,  at  Charleston,  and  a small 
wooden  chapel  at  Savannah.  Such  was  his 
ersonal  poverty,  that  as  himself  assured  me, 
e has  walked  the  burning  sands  and  pave- 
ments of  Charleston,  with  his  bare  feet  to 
the  ground — the  upper  leather  of  his  shoes, 
only,  remaining  decent,  tvhile  the  soles  were 
worn  away!  But  the  moral  condition  of 
his  charge  was  still  less  encouraging.  Re- 
mote from  episcopal  control,  the  sacerdotal 
office  had  not  been  free  from  scandals.  The 
property  was  vested  in  trustees  entirely 
independent  of  his  authority ; and,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens  in  such  cases,  semi- 
infidels  had  crept  into  trust 
His  flock  was  insubordinate  and  ill  in- 
structed ; and  the  veir  idea  of  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Priest,  had  become,  through  the 
prejudices  of  education,  through  the  libels  of 
a corrupted  literature,  through  the  indecent 
exhibitions  of  the  stage,  as  vulgar  to  the 
polished  Charlestonian,  as  that  of  a fisher- 
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man  of  Galilee  to  a Roman  senator,  eighteen 
centuries  ago  ! 

But  the  herald  of  the  cross  had  been 
“anointed”  to  the  holy  mission  “with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows!”  The 
enlightened  and  accomplished  citizens  of  the 
South  were  seen  crowding  around  his  pulpit, 
delighted  by  his  eloquence,  abashed  by  his 
learning,  astonished  by  his  logic — ready  to 
exclaim  with  him  of  old,  “Almost  thou  per- 
suadest !”  Churches,  temporary  in  material, 
and  slight  in  structure,  it  is  true,  but  suitable 
for  the  exigency,  rose  around  him  like  exhap 
lationa.  A Constitut  ion  was  formed,  and  the 
Diocess  incorporated  by  legal  charter,  which, 
while  it  reserved  to  the  bishop  all  powers 
essential  to  discipline,  and  repressive  to 
schism,  guaranteed  ecclesiastical  property  to 
its  legitimate  destination,  against  the  possi- 
ble lapse  of  himself  or  his  successors ; and 
by  introducing  the  principle  of  public  and 
strict  accountability  into  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  assured  to  him  the 
confidence  of  a people  proverbially  jealous 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  purse. 

His  first  and  greatest  want  was  that  of  a 
competent  clergy.  His  diocess,  like  most 
poor  and  thinly  peopled  ones,  had  been  a 
city  of  refuge  to  outcasts  from  others.  Men 
of  talent  and  merit  were  of  eager  request, 
where  not  only  greater  temporal  advantages, 
but  ampler  opportunities  to  do  good,  invited 
them.  His  sad  experience,  too,  with  some 
valuable  co-laborers,  whom  zeal  of  martyr- 
dom, Or  attachment  to  his  person,  attracted 
to  that  insidious  climate,  convinced  him  of 
the  necessity  of  educating  a native  clergy,  or 
at  least  one  composed  of  such  as  long  ana  ear- 
ly acclimation  might  seem  to  ensure  against 
being  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  useftn  ness. 
He  attached  also  the  utmost  importance  to 
what  might  be  called  the  “ natnralization”  of 
Catholicity.  He  desired  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  the  religion  of  the 
stranger;  but  that  its  ministers  should  be 
American,  in  principle,  feeling  and  habit — 
familiarized,  by  long  experience,  with  all  the 
practical  workings  of  our  political  system. 

With  these  views  he  founded  a Seminwy. 
But  how,  in  the  destitution  of  pecuniary 
means,  w’as  it  to  be  supported  ? His  rapid 
observation  detected  the  languishing  state  of 
rudimentary  education.  He  incorporated  a 
classical  ana  scientific  Academy  with  his  Dio- 
cesan Seminary,  united  in  his  own  person  the 
School-master  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  h» 
embryo  theologians  were  subsisted  by  the 
very  means  that  consigned  his  father  to  a 
jail.  He  was  emphatically  the  restorer  of 
classical  learning  in  Charleston.*  His  ap- 
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peals  excited  direct  interest  in  the  subject 
among  the  most  influential  citizens.  Secta- 
rian jealousy  was  awakened, rival  institutions 
were  built  up  to  preserve  ingenuous  youth 
from  “the  snares  of  Popery;”  and  thus, 
whether  “out  of  envy  and  contention,”  or 
* for  good  will,”  a great  public  want  was 
supplied.  It  remains  to  be  felt  by  the  wealthy 
planters,  who  subscribed  their  thousands 
with  unsparing  hand  to  subvert  the  Seminary, 
that  would  long  ere  now  have  supplied  their 
country  with  priests,  whether  they  did  wisely 
in  retarding  the  progress  of  a religion  which 
some  of  them  are  now  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate, as  the  only  one  to  which  they  can  en- 
trust the  fidelity  and  happiness  of  their  slaves. 

But  the  Bishop’s  comprehensive  forecast 
was  not  limited  to  projects  connected  exclu- 
sively with  his  own  immediate  objects.  He 
infused  new  life,  by  his  energy,  into  the 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Association,  of 
which  be  continued  till  death  an  honored  and 
useful  member ; applying  his  unrivalled  pow- 
ers to  instruct  ana  please,  as  happily  to  the 
subjects  of  scientific  or  critical  contemplation, 
as  to  the  more  accustomed  topics  of  his 
sacred  calling  ; but  ever  aiming  to  hallow  his 
intellectual  offering,  and  direct  the  attention 
of  his  delighted  auditory,  from  the  wonders 
of  nature  or  the  beautiful  creations  of  mind, 
to  the  u Author  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift.” 

He  witnessed  with  grief  and  horror  the 
Moloch  ravages  of  that  misnamed  spirit  of 
honor  that  so  often  carries  desolation  to  the 
bosom  of  Southern  society ; quenching  in  the 
blood  of  its  victim  the  hopes  of  an  admiring 
country  or  of  domestic  affection.  He  rallied 
about  him  the  chivalry  of  Carolina,  in  an 
Anti-duelling  Society,  of  which  General  Tho- 
mas Pinckney,  of  revolutionary  fame,  was 
the  venerated  President:  and  through  his 
own  personal  activity,  backed  by  the  moral 
influence  of  that  association,  many  hostile 
meetings  were  prevented,  and  valuable  lives 
most  probably  preserved.  I have  listened  to 
him,  as  with  merry  triumph,  and  unsparing 
but  playful  ridicule,  he  has  talked  over,  with 
a gallant  officer,  their  counter  manasuvres,  on 
one  most  interesting  occasion,  and  rejoiced 
over  his  opponent’s  baffled  love  of  mischief. 

He  found  the  Catholic  body  in  America 
defenceless.  The  secular  press  was  in  the 
hands  of  persons  so  utterly  enslaved  by  the 
delusions  of  that  great  conspiracy  against 
truth,  the  history  and  literature  of  England 
for  the  last  three  centuries,  that  writers  were 
often  unconscious  of  giving  offence,  while 
promulgating  the  most  injurious  misstate- 
ments or  senseless  absurdities;  of  the  journals 
professedly  religious  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak.  He  established  the  * United  States 


Catholic  Miscellany,”  and  found  time  amidst 
his  immense  and  various  occupations,  to  sup- 
ply its  columns  with  a vast  amount  of  original 
matter,  not  always  perhaps,  as  perfect  in 
literary  polish,  as  if  he  had  read  over  the 
blotted  manuscript  before  it  was  hurried  to  the 
printer — but  always  resistless  in  reasoning, 
charming  by  its  fervid  eloquence,  overwhelm- 
ing with  its  accumulated  erudition.  Many 
of  those  essays,  which  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  discussed  induced  him  to  extend 
through  a series  of  numbers,  have  been  col- 
lected in  such  guise  as  poverty  compelled 
them  to  wear — like  the  hero  of  the  Odyssey  in 
rags  at  the  palace  gate— but  a wider  circulation 
will  yet  be  given  them,  and  future  generations 
look  with  gratitude  and  delight  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  modest  pledge  that  announced 
them  to  the  world : — 

“The  Miscellany  is  intended  to  con- 
tain— 

“The  simple  explanation  and  temperate 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  in  exhibiting  which,  its 
conductors  are  led  to  hope,  that  many  sensi- 
ble persons  will  be  astonished  at  finding 
they  have  imputed  to  Catholics,  doctrines 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  formally  con- 
demned, and  imagined  they  were  contradict- 
ing Catholics,  when  they  held  Catholic  doc- 
trine themselves.” 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  this 
energy  was  not  to  sway  unhindered.  But 
hi9  adversaries  could  not  meet  it  openly. 

H They  seize  that  dervUe? — seize  onZolanai!” 

Safer  measures  were  resorted  to.  A valua- 
ble and  most  rare  Protestant  work  on  the 
Inquisition  was  found  in  the  Charleston  Li- 
brary. The  Bishop  used  it  to  disabuse  his 
“separated  brethren,”  by  which  endearing 
name  he  loved  to  call  them,  of  the  monstrous 
misconceptions  that  obtain,  in  relation  to 
that  little  understood  and  grossly  misrepre- 
sented tribunal.  The  book  disappeared! 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  opposition 
schools.  A whisper  was  industriously  circu- 
lated— •“  avoid  this  dangerous  man  ; keep 
him  out  of  your  families.”  And  many  who 
were  proud  to  cap  to  him  in  publio — who 
looked  up  to  him  with  feelings  akin  to  those 
with  which  they  contemplate  their  “ old  St. 
Michael’s  tower,”  the  unrivalled,  architectu- 
ral glory  of  their  ancient  city,  withheld  from 
him  too  much  of  that  graceful  hospitality  so 
natural  to  a Southern  gentleman. 

But  God  had  sent  an  angel  to  assist  his 
labors  and  cheer  him  for  a time ! An  ac- 
complished, young  and  lovely  sister  bad  left 
the  ocean  breezes  of  her  own  green  Isle,  and 
all  the  endearments  and  comforts  of  her 
home,  to  minister  to  this  idolized  brother  in 
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the  swamps  off  Carolina.  She  threw  her 
little  fortune  into  his  poverty  stricken  insti- 
tutions. Her  elegant  taste  presided  over 
the  literary  department  of  the  Miscellany. 
Her  feminine  tact  would  smooth  away 
whatever  harshness  his  earnest  temper  might 
unconsciously  infuse  into  his  controversial 
writings.  When  he  sometimes  rebelled 
against  her  censorship,  “with  childish  au- 
thority she  would  cling  about  him,”  till  he 
yielded  to  her  gentle  jurisdiction.  Her  pre- 
sence shed  a magic  charm  around  his  hum- 
ble dwelling,  and  made  it  the  envied  resort 
of  the  talented,  the  beautiful  and  gay.  No 
pastoral  vigilance  could  prevent  the  sweet 
virgins  of  the  South  from  loving  Joanna 
England,  and  a portionless  Irish  maiden 
gave  ton  in  old,  aristocratic  Charleston.  She 
infused  into  her  young  companions  a taste 
for  more  exalted  enjoyments  than  the  empty 
display  of 'exterior  accomplishments  and 
graces.  She  introduced  “ tertulias,”  for  con- 
versation of  a higher  order  than  obtains  at 
merely  fashionable  assemblies.  She  consti- 
tuted a golden  tie  between  the  Bishop  and 
the  highest  class  of  the  community,  “ and 
some  who  came  to  laugh”  with  her,  “ re- 
mained to  pray”  with  him.  I knew  this 
charming  woman,  who  exhibited  before  us 
in  one  bright  vision  the  blended  graces  of 
this  world  and  the  next  Too  soon  for 
earth,  she  was  called  away  from  her  joyous 
task  of  usefulness  and  love.  In  1827  she 
died  of  “ the  stranger’s  fever” ; and  it  was 
then,  while  sitting  in  a room  adjacent  to 
that  where  slept  her  lifeless  form,  I held  by 
the  hand  that  desolate  brother,  and  our  hearts 
melted  into  one  forever ! 

I have  hitherto  dwelt  principally  on  his 
general  relations  with  society.  But  he  can 
only  be  justly  appreciated  by  those  who 
knew  him  in  the  pastoral  charge.  When 
that  frightful  scourge,  the  stranger’s  or  yel- 
low fever,  desolated  Charleston,  he  was  ever 
at  his  post  This  is  nothing  new  or  strange, 
to  those  who  know  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
But  when  the  Protestauts  of  Charleston  saw 
this  apostolic  man  hurrying  under  the  fiery 
noons  of  August  and  September,  or  the 
deadly  midnight  dew,  to  assist  and  console 
the  victim  of  the  plague,  usually  of  the  hum- 
blest and  the  poorest — they  could  not  but 
exclaim,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  wonder 
and  admiration,  “ this  is  Christian  charity !” 
1 am  not  dealing  in  imaginary  suppositions. 
I repeat  but  the  language  of  honored  and 
beloved  relatives  ana  friends,  who  had  no 
acquaintance  with  him,  who  never  listened 
to  his  doctrine,  who  would  as  soon  have 
questioned  their  own  personal  identity  as 
the  infallible  truth  of  the  religious  tenets  in 
which  they  had  been  educated,  but  who  gave 


the  cheerful  testimony  of  honesty  and  grati- 
tude, to  virtues  which  were  voiced  by  the 
whole  community.  A near  relative  of  mine, 
speaking  of  him  to  me,  said : “ I met  him  one 
forenoon,  while  the  fever  was  at  the  highest, 
brushing  along  through  perhaps  the  hottest 
street  in  the  city : when  I tell  you  he  was 
blazing,  I do  not  exaggerate — he  was  lite- 
rally blazing ! The  fire  sparkled  from  his 
cheeks  and  flashed  from  his  eyes!  I shook 
hands  with  him,  and,  as  we  parted,  thought 
to  myself,  * my  dear  fellow,  you  will  soon 
have  enough  of  this !’  ” But  his  work  was 
not  yet  done.  No!  for  season  after  season, 
amid  vice,  squalidity  and  wretchedness, 
where  intemperance,  perhaps,  kept  maudlin 
watch  by  the  dying  or  the  dead,  while  the 
sob  of  sorrow  was  broken  by  the  shriek  of 
destitution  and  despair,  there  still  stood 
Bishop  England,  the  priest,  the  father,  and 
the  friend — to  assure  the  penitent — to  alarm 
the  sinner — to  succor  and  to  pity — baptized 
again  and  again — unto  his  holy  function,  in 
that  frightful  black  xomil — the  direst  symp- 
tom of  the  malady ! 

Let  me  exhibit  him  in  another  light  If 
there  was  a portion  of  his  flock  he  served 
with  more  than  ordinary  tenderness,  it  was 
his  humble  Africans.  While,  with  the  wis- 
dom that  ever  guides  the  Church,  he  could 
control  his  national  prejudices  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  vindicate  the  institutions  of 
his  adopted  country  against  the  machinations 
of  malice  or  fanaticism,  he  felt  the  deepest 
solicitude  for  the  religious  instruction  of  this 
neglected  family  of  the  race  of  Adam.  He 
exposed  the  inconsistency  of  those  who,  as- 
serting that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, by  every  individual,  is  the  divinely 
appointed  means  to  attain  the  doctrines  of 
salvation,  yet  found  themselves  constrained, 
by  the  exigency  of  self-preservation,  to  deny 
education  to  this  unfortunate  race,  whom  the 
crime  and  cupidity  of  former  and  foreign 
generations  had  planted  on  their  soil ; but  he 
applied  himself,  with  indefatigable  energy, 
yet  without  infringing  a single  principle  of 
police,  to  fulfil  his  master’s  mandate,  “ Go 
teach  all  nations!” 

His  ow  n Mass  on  Sundays  was  offered  for 
them.  At  that  hour,  the  Cathedral  was  re- 
served for  their  exclusive  use;' and  he  then 
habitually  instructed  them  from  the  alter  or 
the  pulpit.  So  too,  he  hod  a Vesper  service 
for  their  accommodation:  though,  at  the 
regular  offices  of  the  church,  they  were  re- 
quired to  sit  apart,  for  the  due  enforcement 
of  social  order.  Sometimes,  when  his  gigan- 
tic powers,  overtasked  as  they  always  w’ere, 
proved  unequal  to  the  effort  of  two  sermons 
in  one  afternoon,  he  would  disappoint  the 
rich,  the  talented,  the  powerful,  who  throng- 
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ed  St  Finbar’s  as  a school  of  logic  and  elo- 
quence— but  never  his  poor,  colored  congre- 
gation! And  so  well  were  his  labors  for 
their  welfare  becoming  appreciated  at  last, 
in  their  improved  morality,  fidelity  and  hap- 
piness, as  contrasted  with  the  tumultuary, 
nervous  excitement,  or  sour  discontent,  that 
pervaded  other  portions  of  that  population, 
that  many  highly  respectable  and  intelligent 
Protestant  planters,  in  spite  of  prejudice, 
and  forgetful  that  the  same  gospel  was  sent 
to  the  wise  and  unwise,  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  learned  and  ignorant,  have  avowed  their 
disposition  to  accord  him  every  facility  on 
their  plantations,  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
missionaries  of  other  denominations,  so  soon 
as  he  should  be  able  to  supply  them  with 
Priests. 

His  confessional  was  always  crowded : and 
no  one  was  ever  turned  away.  He  possess- 
ed the  happy  faculty  of  detecting,  as  it  were 
by  intuition,  the  source  of  the  mental  malady ; 
and,  while  his  habits  of  despatch  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  beguiled  of  his  time  by 
scrupulous  prolixity,  ne  never  dismissed  the 
spiritual  patient  without  a balm  and  a blessing. 

He  delighted  to  perpetuate  the  old  obser- 
vances of  the  Church.  His  language  was, 
“ these  are  not  essentials,  but  outworks  to 
be  maintained and  the  rough,  weather-board- 
ed Cathedral  of  St.  Finbar’s  was  a theatre, 
where  the  gorgeous  drama  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical year  was  enacted  in  its  detail ; and 
there  sat  the  Bishop  (while  ea^er  strangers 
jostled  the  Catholics  from  their  places,;  to 
supply  by  the  splendors  of  his  explanatory 
eloquence,  what  was  wanting  in  material 
decoration  to  the  mystic  ceremonial!  I 
have  heard  him  in  the  Holy  Week,  when 
every  eye  around  me  streamed  with  sorrow 
and  compunction!  1 have  known  him  leave 
his  confessional  after  nine  at  night,  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  arrange  a mattress  for  me  in  his 
library,  return  to  his  distant  dwelling,  wake 
me  for  the  real  Midnight  Mass  of  the  early 
ages : give  Communion  at  the  six  o’clock 
Mass;  and  celebrate  High  Moss  and  preach! 
These  endless  toils  were  not  without  their 
fruit.  To  the  poor  is  the  gospel  preached, 
and  from  the  poor  he  made  converts — some 
toor  from  among  the  more  distinguished  of 
the  world.  Some  professed  in  health  and 
vigor.  Some  in  the  sincere  hour  of  death, 
remembered  the  awful  truths  they  had  learn- 
ed, while  merely  delighting  in  his  oratory, 
and  called  for  mercy — not,  we  trust,  in  vain. 

I have  often  dwelt  with  melancholy  plea- 
sure, on  the  fate  of  an  early  school-fellow* — 
the  son  of  a distinguished  clergyman.  This 
gentleman  had  caught,  from  Dr.  England’s 
discourses,  some  Catholic  principles;  but, 

•[Dr.  PurcelL] 


like  too  many  others,  deferred  their  grave 
consideration  to  M a more  convenient  season.” 
He  was  taken  ill  at  his  plantation,  at  the 
most  dangerous  period  of  the  year.  A mes- 
senger was  despatched  to  Charleston  for  a 
physician,  with  a request  that  he  would  also 
bring  the  Bishop.  To  visit  him  was  to  incur 
almost  certain  death,  from  “country  fever,” 
a malignant  intermittent,  to  which  the  oldest 
inhabitant  is  as  subject  as  the  stranger,  and 
which  is  contracted  by  exchanging  the  salt 
air  of  the  city  for  that  of  the  interior^  during 
the  summer  and  autumnal  months.  The 
doctor  delivered  the  message,  observing, 
however,  “Of  course, Bishop,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  go.  These  things  are  in 
the  fine  of  my  professional  duty,  and 
though  the  danger  is  great,  I think  phy- 
sicians sometimes  bear  a charmed  life.” — 
“The  only  question,”  replied  Dr.  England, 

“ is,  how  are  we  to  go  ? I have  a carriage, 
but  no  horses;  can  you  furnish  them?’^— 
Expostulation  was  now  useless,  and  as  the 
day  descended,  they  started  on  their  errand 
of  mercy.  All  night  they  traversed  a dis- 
trict as  terrible  as  the  Pontine  marshes, 
The  rising  sun  lighted  them  to  the,bed-side 
of  the  dying  man.  He  received  the  sacra- 
ments, and,  I believe,  my  venerable  friend 
f received  his  parting  sigh. 

The  Bishop  (as  who  does  not?)  experienced 
1 his  disappointments  and  consolations.  Two 
high-born  sisters  shared  his  friendship ; one, 
ardent,  enthusiastic,  quick  of  apprehension, 

“ wax  to  receive”  impressions.  She  saw  the 
truth  of  Catholicity,  embraced  its  tenets  with 
speculative  warmth,  and  urged  her  sister  to 
tne  same  investigation.  The  other,  sober, 
cold,  judicious,  slow  to  admit,  but  “marble 
to  retain”  convictions,  quietly  revolved  the 
matter  in  her  mind,  but  advised  her  sister  to 
practice  what  she  seemed  so  sincerely  to  be- 
lieve. But  old  ideas  recurred  with  the  re- 
turn of  an  accomplished  lover;  and,  as  in  the 
days  of  England's  great  reformer,  gospel 
truth  became  clearer  from  the  eyes  of  earthly 
beauty.  But  the  sister  caught  the  fulling 
lamp  that  had  been  cast  aside  for  the  torch 
of  Hymen.  She  followed  its  guiding  ray 
— she  prayed — she  studied — she  professed 
the  faith — and  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity! 

Bishop  England's  influence,  where  he 
could  gain  a candid  hearing,  was  irresistible. 
An  illiberal  majority  was  once  organized, 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  to  refuse  a charter  of  incor- 
poration to  a Community  of  nuns,  whose  in- 
valuable services  he  was  desirous  to  secure, 
for  the  education  of  the  female  portion  of 
his  flock  at  Charleston.  They  were  a 
branch  of  that  same  admirable  Ursuline  Or- 
der, whose  Convent  had  been  pillaged  and 
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burned,  with  such  unmanly  cruelty,  in  one 
of  our  Eastern  cities.  Some  of  his  friends 
procured  him  an  invitation  to  preach  before 
the  Senate,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Lower  House  attended,  through  curiosity. — 
He  spoke  of  religion,  its  claims,  its  obliga- 
tions. He  discoursed  of  toleration.  He 
held  up  Massachusetts  to  their  scorn.  He 
adverted  to  the  subject  of  his  charter — 
hurled  defiance  at  them — showed  them  how 
he  could  possess  the  entire  state,  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  had  he  the  means  to  buy 
it,  despite  their  narrow-souled  policy.  He 
exposed  to  them  the  folly  of  driving  those 
of  his  communion,  from  the  high  road  of 
legalized  establishments,  into  the  by-paths 
of  the  law.  He  changed  his  theme,  and 
told  of  Catholic  charity ; arrayed  before  them 
her  countless  institutions  for  promoting  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man.  There 
was  not  a dry  eye  in  the  house:  his  bill  was 
passed  without  a division  on  the  following 
day! 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  explain  an  expression,  adopted  advi- 
sedly, but  which  might  seem  to  derogate 
unjustly  from  the  merits  of  many  of  his 
predecessors  and  co-laborers;  o\er  whom, 
with  all  his  freedom  from  the  affectation  of 
humility,  Bishop  England  would  have  been 
the  last  to  claim  precedence.  When  I style 
him  “the  great  apostle  of  this  western 
world,”  1 mean  only  to  say  that  he  was  the 
first  to  make  the  Catholic  religion  respect- 
able in  the  estimation  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. The  learning,  the  virtues,  the  edifying 
piety  of  a Carroll,  a Nagot,  a Du  Bourg,  a 
Mareschal,  a Flagct,  a Cheverus,  and  others 
whose  names  will  readily  occur  to  you,  had 
been  fully  appreciated,  admired,  and  beloved, 
within  the  immediate  sphere  of  their  personal 
association.  Still  their  religion,  seen  through 
the  distorting  medium  of  the  literature  of 
England,  who  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  still  holds  us  in  colonial  subjection, 
was  regarded  as  the  hereditary  foible  of 

rt  minds;  and  pardoned,  in  their  persons, 
love  of  its  professors;  whose  inborn 
good  qualities,  transcending  the  ordinary 
measure  of  human  virtues,  were  supposed  to 
have  broken  through  the  trammels  of  what 
our  nursery  books  taught  us  to  believe  to 
be  a cruel,  senseless,  corrupting  and  damn- 
able superstition.  Bishop  England  was  the 
first  to  dispel  this  general  delusion,  and  con- 
found the  ablest  reasoners  of  America,  with 
his  unanswerable  expositions  of  the  solid 
basis  of  Catholicity,  and  the  deceptive  foun- 
dation of  every  other  religious  system. — 
Followed  to  the  last  by  admiring  crowds, 
many,  whom  I could  name,  M turned  back, 
and  walked  no  more  after  him,”  not  because 


they  considered  him  the  advocate  of  folly, 
but  because  they  did  not  chooae  to  have 
their  imaginary  security  disturbed,  and 
dreaded  lest  another  hearing  should  urge 
them  irresistibly  to  conclusions  they  were 
predetermined  to  abjure.  He  had  shown 
them  too  clearly  already  where  was  the 
realm  of  cold,  philosophical  truth,  and  where 
but  the  fairy-land  of  traditionary  credulity. 
Most  of  my  readers  have  heard  him  preach, 
and  can  therefore  appreciate,  as  well  as  1, 
those  exhibitions  of  stupendous  power,  so 
tempered  with  gentleness,  that,  while  it 
struck  objectors  dumb,  never  gave  offence. 
If  I were  to  attempt  to  describe  the  style  of 
his  controversial  discourses,  I would  liken  it 
to  a straight  bar  of  polished  steel,  connect- 
ing his  conclusion  with  his  premises,  with 
the  lightning  of  heaven  blazing  and  flash- 
ing about  it  As  he  was  generally  invited, 
when  abroad,  to  preach  on  the  evidences  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  an  idea  prevails  extensively 
that  his  forte  lay  in  that  line.  This  is  an 
egregious  mistake.  It  was  when  surrounded 
by  an  auditory  exclusively  Catholic,  to 
whom  “the  reasons  of  the  hope  that  is 
w ithin  them”  were  fully  known,  that,  like  s 
father  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  lavished 
the  riches  of  his  imagination  in  illustrating 
the  goodness  and  glory  of  his  God,  and 
pound  out  in  torrents  of  gratitude  and  love 
the  abundance  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
the  kindest  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  a human 
breast.  He  reminded  me,  in  his  intercourse 
with  other  men,  whether  allies  or  opponents, 
of  a good-humoured  giant  moving  among 
pigmies;  whom  he  was  careful  not  to  tread 
on,  but  would  sometimes  dandle  playfully 
between  his  fingers.  I never  knew  a person 
who  had  so  much  consideration  for  the 
errors  and  prejudices  of  other  men.  He 
knew  the  mysterious  structure  of  the  human 
mind,  and  felt  that,  most  frequently,  they 
were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. — 
The  only  class  of  adversaries  for  whom  he 
sometimes  seemed  to  forget  his  usual  charity 
were  deliberate  liars;  and  he  ranked  with  these, 
not  less  the  man  of  sense,  who  reiterates  a 
refuted  objection,  or  advances  what  be  is 
conscious  is  a sophism,  than  the  miserable 
libeller  who  invents  a stupid  tale  to  catch 
the  credulity  of  the  vulgar.  His  liberality 
was  not  limited  by  the  Christian  pale. — 
Many  of  my  readers  must  remember  the 
deep  solicitude  he  felt  for  the  admission,  to 
the  entire  rights  of  citizens  of  Maryland,  of 
the  scattered  children  of  Abraham;  and 
which  be  expressed  in  a letter  to  a gentle- 
man of  our  own  city,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Legislature,  by  his  eloquent 
advocacy  of  their  claim.* 

* Jobs  8.  Tyson,  Esq. 
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But,  if  he  were  opposed  to  all  coercion  of  was  compelled  by  duty  to  restrain,  he  quietly 
the  conscience,  he  was  as  free  from  that  in-  proceeded  on  ms  pre-determined  way. — 
difference,  which,  under  the  mask  of  libera-  When  his  nuns  were  menaced  by  a mob, 
hfcy,  affects  to  subvert  all  distinction  between  who  thought  to  degrade  the  proudest  city 
contradictory  systems  of  religion,  either  of  of  the  South  to  the  level  of  another  which 
winch,  if  a Qoa  of  Truth  be  its  author,  must  has  blasted  a similar  name,  he  calmly  ex- 
in  its  nature  be  exclusive  of  all  that  differ  amined  every  flint  of  the  gallant  band  that 
from  it.  During  ohe  of  his  visitations,  he  hastened  to  their  defence, 
had  been  obliged  with  the  loan  of  a Protest-  He  was  the  author  of  our  Provincial 
ant  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a Councils.  Long  resisted  by  some,  who 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Catholic  religion,  judged  them  inexpedient  ana  premature,  in 
On  Saturday  evening,  the  regular  pastor  existing  circumstances;  but  inflexibly  bent 
came  to  him  “ to  ask  a favor”  “lam sure,”  on  seeing  established  here  the  true  Catholic 
said  the  Bishop,  u you  would  not  ask  what  I principle  of  governing  by  episcopal  legisla- 
would  not  gladly  grant”  M Occupy  my  pul-  tion,  insteaa  of  that  episcopal  dictation, 
pit  then  to-morrow ! I have  been  so  much  which  had  been  forced  on  particular  portions 
engrossed  by  your  lectures,  through  the  of  the  church,  by  the  jealous  policy  of 
week,  that  I nave  utterly  forgotten  my  own  earthly  rulers;  he  lived  to  see  fulfilled  his 
pastoral  charge,  and  am  unprepared  with  a dearest  wish  for  his  adopted  country,  in  re- 
sermon!” “1  should  be  most  happy  to  peated  meetings  of  his  brethren  ofr  her  hier- 
oblige  you,  but  are  you  aware  that  we  can  archy,  assembled  to  become  acquainted 
have  no  partnerships  V*  u I have  thought  of  with  each  other,  to  communicate  informs 
all  that — regulate  every  thing  as  you  think  tion  of  the  progress  of  the  great  cause  in 
proper.”  “At  least,”  said  the  Bishop,  UI  which  they  are  engaged,  and,  by  their  united 
can  promise  you,  that  nothing  shall  be  said  wisdom,  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  em- 
or  done,  which  you,  or  any  of  your  congre-  barrassed  it,  and  assimilate  the  discipline  of 
gation,  will  disapprove.”  On  the  morrow,  their  respective  diocesses,  for  the  prevention 
the  novel  spectacle  was  seen,  of  a Catholic  of  abuses,  and  the  edification  of  their  flocks. 
Bishop,  arrayed  in  his  ordinary  episcopal  He  has  told  me  of  the  envy  expressed  to 
vesture,  advancing  to  the  pulpit  of  this  Pro-  him  by  European  prelates,  of  our  political 
testant  congregation.  He  invited  them  to  institutions,  which  allowed  our  Bishops  to 
sing  some  hymns  he  had  previously  selected  meet  in  Council.  Their  language  to  him 
from  those  they  were  accustomed  to ; read  was,  “ Ah ! you  are  free !”  And  the  moral 
to  them  from  the  Doway  translation  of  the  influence  of  the  assembled  American  Hie- 
Bible ; recited  appropriate  prayers,  such  as  rarchy  has  already  been  felt,  in  the  Old 
all  could  freely  join  in,  from  a book  of  World,  in  those  magnificent  letters,  the  pro- 
Catholic  devotion ; preached  them  a sound,  duction  of  his  pen,  to  the  Pope,  and,  to  the 
practical  discourse,  and  dismissed  them  with  oppressed  Prelates  of  Prussia, 
a blessing;  wondering  if  such  could  be  the  His  journeyings  were  incessant  He 
doctrine  and  the  worship  they  had  so  often  visited  Europe  four  times  after  his  elevation 
heard  denounced  as  “the  doctrine  of  devils.”  to  the  episcopacy,  traversing  his  native 
Such  was  his  punctuality  in  his  business,  country,  England,  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
his  practical  accuracy  in  accounting,  that  his  many.  The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
credit  was  better  than  that  of  many  who  are  held  at  Rome  may  be  gathered  from  his 
wealthy ; and  he  exerted  it,  on  some  occa-  mission  as  Apostolic  delegate  to  Hayti, 
sions,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  comma-  which  country  he  visited  twice  in  that  capa- 
nity,  (as  in  one  case  where  some  poor,  Irish  city,  from  which  he  was  relieved  only  at  his 
laborers,  defrauded  by  a railroad  contractor,  own  strong  importunity,  stimulated  by  the 
were  disposed  to  be  riotous,)  as  well  as  for  inconvenience  sustained  by  his  diocess  m his 
peculiar  institutions.  But  his  judgment  was  absence,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  position  as  a 
so  accurate,  that,  though  he  assayed  things  Prelate  in  a slaveholding  state.  Open  the 
appalling  to  those  who  knew  his  limited  re-  Map  of  the  United  States,  and  you  will 
sources,  he  never  failed.  His  powers  of  form  some  idea  of  his  ordinary  labors. — 
rapid  combination,  unequalled  in  my  expe-  Neither  inclemency  of  weather,  nor  badness 
rience,  would  have  rendered  him,  in  a diner-  of  roads,  nor  inconvenience  of  lodging,  could 
ent  walk  of  life,  a consummate  financier,  or  arrest  his  progress.  He  would  announce 
snccessftil  general.  from  the  Chambers  of  the  Propaganda,  the 

His  courage  neither  quailed  before  “ the  day  on  which  he  would  confirm  in  the  inte- 
pestOence  that  walketh  m darkness,  or  the  rior  of  Georgia.  The  good  Cardinals  could 
noonday  deviL”  When  forewarned  of  an  hardly  comprehend  him.  They  called  him 
Intended  assault  on  him,  by  an  individual  M fl  Veecovo  a vapore.”  I believe  that  is  the 
whose  misapplication  of  a trust  estate  he  Italian  for  “ the  steam  Bishop.”  An  honor- 
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able  release  from  these  toils,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  honors, 
and  every  worldly  comfort,  among  his  friends 
and  relatives  in  Ireland,  was  affectionately 
tendered  him ; but  he  never  faltered  for  an 
instant  in  his  devotion  to  his  poor,  obscure 
See  of  Charleston. 

His  death  was  the  consequence  of  contin- 
ued exertion  when  he  needed  repose.  He 
had  suffered  from  the  disease  that  tormented 
his  existence,  for  several  months,  during  his 
last  visit  to  Europe.  The  vessel  in  which 
he  returned  was  fifty-two  days  at  sea.  The 
Superioress  of  the  (Jrsulines,  who  had  been 
to  Ireland  to  recruit  candidates  for  her  house 
in  .Charleston,  and  the  Order  of  Mercy  cor- 
responding to  our  Sisters  of  Charity,  was 
desperately  ill.  He  was  her  physician,  and 
for  several  nights  never  went  to  bed;  expect- 
ing her  hourly  decease.  A malignant  dysen- 
tery broke  out  among  the  steerage  passen- 
gers; he  was  physician  and  attendant  there, 
and  contracted  the  disease  himself.  He 


landed  at  last  in  Philadelphia,  fitter  for  a 
eick  bed  than  for  active  duty,  preached  seven- 
teen nights  in  succession,  and  sometimes,  I 
believe,  by  day ; besides  assisting  at  conse- 
crations, and  attended  to  the  despatching 
homeward  of  large  numbers  of  persons,  wl 
1 for  his  institutions. — 


had  accompanie 
In  this  city,  he  sb 
five  times.  When  he  arrived  here,  his  throat 
was  raw  with  continued  exertion.  I dis- 
covered the  insidious  disease  that  was  sap- 
ping his  strength.  I saw  his  constitution 
breaking  up.  He  was  warned,  with  the 
solicitude  of  the  tenderest^  affection,  against 
continuing  these  destructive  efforts.  The 
weather  was  dreadful.  But  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  go  on.  He  said  only,  w I hope  I 
shall  not  drop  at  the  altar — if  I do,  bring  me 
home !”  His  was  not  the  zeal  that  desires 
an  exit  of  eclat.  He  wished  to  do  the  work 
he  was  sent  to  perform.  Exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue, overwhelmed  with  visitors,  he  was  yet 
ready,  at  the  last  moment,  to  give  audience 
to  a stranger,  who  begged  admission  for  the 
solution  of  a single  doubt,  and  never  did  I 
listen  to  so  precise,  so  clear,  so  convincing 
an  exposition  of  the  transubstantiated  pre- 
sence of  our  Redeemer  in  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist ! His  auditor  was  a person  of  intelli- 
gence and  candor,  and  the  Bishop  exhausted, 
for  his  instruction,  the  resources  of  philoso- 
phical objection  to  the  sacred  tenet ; to  show 
how  futile  are  the  cavils  of  man,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  explicit  declarations  of  Goa.  A 
momentary  alleviation  followed  his  return 
to  Charleston,  but  the  citadel  of  life  was  un- 
dermined, and  he  is  gone.* 

I might  sum  up  the  evidence  of  his  great- 


•  Oblit,  April  Uth,  1843. 


ness  and  his  virtues,  by  the  fact,  that  in  that 
city  where  he  had  lived  so  long,  had  en- 
countered so  much  opposition,  had  been 
constrained  to  so  many  painful  duties,  the 
apprehension  of  a fatal  termination  to  his 
malady  involved  the  whole  community  in 
anxiety  and  affliction;  that  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Protestant,  as  earnestly  as  the  Catholic, 
sent  up  their  prayers  to  God  that  he  might 
be  spare!  to  earth  a little  longer ; and  that 
when  the  pulsations  of  that  mighty  heart  at 
last  stood  still,  the  occupations  of  society 
were  suspended  too — while  those  who  had 
assailed  him  in  embittered  controversy,  and 
those  who  sincerely  believed  him  the  advo- 
cate of  error,  as  well  as  they  who  regarded 
him  as  a glorious  messenger  of  truth,  came 
together  in  the  sense  of  a common  bereave- 
ment, all  jealousies  forgotten  in  the  remem- 
brance of  his  splendid  abilities,  his  learning, 
his  usefulness,  his  true-heartedness,  his 
liberality,  his  charity,  his  kindly  cheer,  to 
incense  his  coffin  with  their  sighs,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  the  holy  water  of  their 
unchecked  grief.  But  I would  rather  exhibit 
him  in  the  full  effulgence  of  that  heavenly 
light,  that  radiated  from  his  soul  throughout 
the  closing  scene. 

When  the  prognostic  of  his  physicians 
rendered  proper  his  reception  of  the  sacra- 
mental unction,  he  calmly  summoned  his 
afflicted  clergy.  They  came.  For  the  last 
time,  “ he  put  on  the  robes  of  glory,  and  was 
clothed  with  the  perfection  of  power.”  * The 
sculptured  emblem  of  his  dying  God — that 
sacred  symbol  of  the  Christian’s  hope — was 
placed  in  his  consecrated  hands.  Receiving 
it,  he  kissed  the  feet  and  said—*4  Sweet 
Jesus ! who  didst  deign  to  die  for  he  in  this 
ignominious  manner,  regard  with  compassion 
tne  condition  of  thy  servant;  and  be  with 
him  in  the  succeeding  hour  of  trial !”  Then 
turning  towards  the  vicar,  he  inquired  if  all 
were  ready ; and  being  answered  affirma- 
tively, he  enjoined  in  a voice  of  solemn 
command — “In  the  name  of  Almighty  God, 
proceed  !n  The  preliminary  prayers  having 
been  recited,  he  thus  addressed  the  clergy 
who  were  kneeling  around  the  bed. 


tt  Gentlemen  of  the  Clergy : It  is  now  many 
years  since  I was  called  by  God  to  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  his  Church  in  this  diocess. 
Throughout  that  period,  I have  encountered 
great  difficulties ; but  he  has  assisted  me 
with  strength  and  graces  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  my  duties,  beyond  my  natural 
capability.  On  some  occasions,  fortunately 
for  me,  I have  corresponded  with  those 
graces ; on  others,  unfortunately,  I have  not. 
I commit  all  my  deficiencies  to  the  advocacy 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  just ; who  is  the  propitu 
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atkm  not  for  my  sins  only,  but  for  those  of  the  for  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  heal,  or  to  pre- 
i dhole  world,  serve  alive,  than  it  is  to  create  or  to 

u Some  of  you  have  borne  with  me  the  reanimate.  With  him  all  things  are  possible, 
burdens  of  the  day  and  the  heats ; others  have  Should  he  order  that  I again  shall  occupy 
more  recently  joined  us  in  laboring  in  the  my  station  amongst  you,  I will  (he  assisting 
vineyard,  of  the  Lord.  The  relations  which  me)  endeavor  to  set  you  an  example  of  a 
have  existed  between  you  and  myself  wil]  more  perfect  following  after  Christ  than  my 
probably  soon  be  dissolved.  On  reviewing  past  career  affords : should  he  decree  other- 
our  connection,  I remember  many  things  wise,  I must  prepare  to  be  manifested  before 
which  1 deemed  myself  obliged  to  say  and  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ , that  I may  re- 
to  do,  which,  to  you,  may  nave  appeared  ceive  the  proper  things  of  the  body , according 
harsh  or  oppressive.  I can  truly  declare  as  I have  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil  i 
that,  in  many  of  those  circumstances,  1 acted  rely  upon  the  all-sufficient  atonement,  which 
(however  mistakenly)  from  a sense  of  duty ; Jesus  has  made  for  my  sins,  for  cancelling 
and  in  that  manner  which  seemed  best  the  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  thereof, 
adapted  to  the  end  1 had  in  view — your  Still,  there  may  be  some  things  against  me, 

. good.  Let  the  motive  extenuate  whatever  unrepented  of,  for  which  satisfaction  must 
was  unnecessarily  severe  in  my  judgment  be  made  in  that  prison  out  of  which  there  is 
and  conduct  1 confess  it  has  likewise  hap-  no  going  forth  till  the  last  farthing  shall  have 
pened,  owing  partly  to  the  perplexities  of  been  paid.  In  this  case  you  can  aid  me  by 
my  position,  chiefly  to  my  own  impetuosity,  your  prayers  and  your  good  deeds ; for,  al- 
that  my  demeanor  has  not  always  been  as  though  separated  by  death,  we  shall  continue 
meek  and  courteous  as  it  ever  should  have  united  by  those  bonds  of  charity  which  bind 
been ; and  that  you  have  experienced  re-  together  the  different  divisions  of  the  Church 
buffi}  when  you  might  have  anticipated  kind-  of  Christ  Remember  me,  I beseech  you,  in 
* ness.  Forgive  me!  your  devotions;  remember  me  particularly 

“ Tell  my  people  that  I love  them — tell  when  the  holy  and  unspotted  Victim  shall  be 
them  how  much  I regret  that  circumstances  offered  on  our  altars,  in  expiation  for  the 
have  kept  us  at  a distance  from  each  other,  sins  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead.  I am  con- 
My  duties  and  my  difficulties  have  prevented  fident  that  you  will . 

me  from  cultivating  and  strengthening  those  “It  is  tiie  privilege  of  each  of  you  to 
private  ties  which  ought  to  bind  us  together;  write  to  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and 
your  functions  require  a closer,  a more  con-  to  the  several  Bishops  of  the  province,  sug- 
stant  intercourse  with  them.  Be  with  them — gesting  whom  you  may  esteem  the  best 
be  of  them — win  them  to  God.  Guide,  gov-  qualified  to  fill  my  vacant  chair:  it  is  your 
em,  and  instruct  them.  Watch  as  having  to  duty  to  pray  that  the  Pontiff  may  be  direc- 
render  an  account  of  their  souls,  that  you  ted  by  the  Spirit  of  divine  wisdom  in  appoint- 
ing do  it  wish  joy  and  not  with  grief.  There  ing  as  my  successor  one,  who,  though  he 
are  among  you  several  infant  institutions,  will  not,  cannot,  surpass  me  in  firmness  of 
which  you  are  called  on,  in  an  especial  man-  faith  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  yet  may 
ner,  to  sustain.  It  has  cost  me  a great  deal  excel  me  in  those  Christian  virtues  by  which 
of  thought  and  of  labor  to  introduce  them,  that  cause  would  be  advanced.  ( Asking  for 
They  are  calculated  to  be  eminently  ser-  the  Pontifical,  he  turned  to  the  confession  of 
viceable  to  the  cause  of  order,  of  education,  faith.)  Situated  as  I am,  it  surely  is  not 
of  charity;  they  constitute  the  germs  of  requisite  that  I should  read  through  the. 
what,  I trust,  shall  hereafter  grow  and  profession  in  the  manner  which  is  prescribed, 
flourish  in  extensive  usefulness.  As  yet  twice,  entirely.  My  faith  is  too  well  known 
they  are  feeble,  support  them — embarrassed,  to  you  and  to  my  people  to  make  this  ne» 
encourage  them — they  will  be  afflicted,  con-  cessary — moreover  I am  too  debilitated  for 
sole  them.  the  effort. — ‘ I acknowledge  the  Holy,  Catho- 

“ I commend  my  poor  church  to  its  pat-  lie,  Apostolic,  Roman  Church,  for  the  Mother 
robs — especially  to  her  to  whom  our  and  Mistress  of  all  other  Churches.  I owe 
Saviour  confided  his  in  the  person  of  the  true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  suc- 
beloved  disciple:  ‘Woman,  behold  thy  cessor  to  St  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
son — son,  behold  thy  mother.’  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  I receive  and 

“ I could  wish  to  continue  speaking  with  embrace  all  things  delivered,  defined,  and 
you  even  to  the  end ; but  a proper  consider-  declared  by  the  sacred  Canons  and  general 
ation  of  other  duties,  yet  to  be  discharged,  Councils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  Coun- 
admonishes  me  to  conclude.  Prostrated  cil  of  Trent.  I believe  with  a firm  faith, 
though  I be,  I believe  that  God  could  res-  and  profess,  all  and  singular  the  articles  of 
tore  me  to  health  and  to  strength,  did  he  that  Creed  which  the  Holy  Catholic  (Roman) 
choose  to  employ  me  longer  in  his  service : Church  maketh  use  of,  in  their  plainest, 
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simplest,  fullest,  strongest,  and  most  explicit 
sense.’  ” \ 

“ He  closed  the  volume,  and  signified  his 
desire  that  the  ceremony  might  proceed. 
The  administration  of  the  rite  was  accor- 
dingly completed : he  gave  his  benediction 
ana  kiss  of  peace  to  each  one  present ; and 
having  been  divested  of  the  episcopal  in- 
signia and  sacerdotal  vestments,  sank  ex- 
hausted on  the  pillows.” 

He  is  gone!  We  may  not  think  to  “look 
upon  his  like  again !”  But  we  would  not 
call  him  back  to  toil,  to  privation,  and  to 
care.  “He  has  gone,”  we  may  hnmbly 
trust,  “to  repose  in  that  eternity  where  his 
soul  lived  in  advance,”  for  he  seemed  to  do 
his  Master’s  work  well.  “He  continued 
an  immortal  dogma.  He  was  a bright  link 
in  an  endless  chain  of  faith  and  virtue.  He 
communicated  to  ages  to  come,  a religion,  a 
law,  a God.” 


From  the  Catholic  Miscellany  of  April  10th,  1843. 

DEATH  OF  THE  BISHOP. 

OUR  BELOVED  BISHOP  IS  NO  MORE! 

After  a long  and  distressing  illness,  he 
expired,  last  Monday  morning,  at  10  minutes 
past  5 o’clock,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age, 
and  22d  of  his  Episcopate.  We  cannot 
give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  our  heart, 
overwhelmed  With  grief  at  this  irreparable 
calamity. 

The  fatigues  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind 
attendant  on  his  late  journey  to  Europe,  and 
his  arduous  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Reli- 
gion immediately  on  arriving  in  America, 
were  too  much  even  for  his  powerful  consti- 
tution, and  he  returned  to  this  city  in  Decem- 
ber last,  in  ill  health.  It  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  call  in  medical  advice.  As  his 
disease  seemed  slight,  and  we  knew  his 
constitution  to  be  vigorous,  we  did  hope  that 
in  a short  time  his  health  would  be  re-estab- 
lished, and  our  sadness  would  be  replaced  by 
that  joyfhl  alacrity  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  which  his  zeal  and  example  never  failed 
to  inspire.  But  alas,  we  were  doomed  to 
bitter  disappointment  His  disease  could 
not  be  arrested,  and  from  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary he  was  confined  to  his  chamber.  He 
became  daily  more  and  more  feeble,  and 
tho’,  frequently,  favorable  symptoms  would 
lead  his  mends  to  believe  he  was  recovering, 
those  hopes  would  ever  be  soon  depressed 
by  some  unfavorable  change ; but  still  there 
appeared  no  reason  to  apprehend  a fetal  ter- 
mination of  his  disease. 

On  the  Thursday  of  Holy  Week,  however, 
it  became  alarming — but  he  soon  rallied, 
and  for  nearly  a week,  we  cheered  ourselves 
with  hopes  that  he  had  at  last  past  the  crisis. 
They  were  soon  blasted.  Towards  the  close 


of  Easter  week  he  relapsed,  and  his  physi- 
cians pronounced  his  case  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  On  Tuesday,  the  10th,  a solemn 
High  Mass  was  offered  in  the  Cathedral  in 
his  behalf,  at  which  all  the  Catholic  clergy 
then  in  the  city  attended.  Immediately  after- 
wards they  assembled  around  his  bed,  to 
assist  at  his  receiving  the  last  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Pontifical.  He  had  already  privately  received 
the  Easter  Communion.  Never  shall  we 
forget  that  scene.  Arrayed  in  his  Episcopal 
robes,  his  countenance  piale  indeed  and  ema- 
ciated, but  only  sufficiently  so,  to  enhance 
the  venerable  appearance  of  his  features, — 
the  Priests  and  attendants  struggling  in  vain 
to  repress  outward  manifestations  of  the 
grief  that  wrung  their  hearts — he  alone  calm 
and  collected,  suggesting  the  slightest  par- 
ticulars that  might be  omitted,  and  correcting 
any  mistake  which  they,  overpowered  by 
their  emotions,  might  fall  into— it  was  indeed 
a scene  worthy  of  a Bishop’s  death-bed.  On 
this  occasion,  he  addressed  his  clergy  for  near 
half  an  hour,  and  in  a strain  of  eloquence 
rarely  equalled,  never  surpassed,  by  himself, 
in  his  happiest  moments ; with  words  burning 
with  zeal  and  charity,  adverted  to  their  past 
relations  towards  himself,  and  his  and  their 
duties  to  their  congregations,  and  gave  them 
the  most  solemn,  paternal  injunctions  for 
their  future  conduct  We  hope  that  some 
one  may  commit  his  words  to  writing,  and 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  publish  them,  for 
they  muBt  be  a memento  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  Catholic  in  the  Diocese. 

A few  days  afterwards,  he  again  received 
communion,  and  in  the  prayer  he  addressed 
aloud  to  the  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist,  gave 
expression  to  that  deep  faith,  that  willing 
resignation  and  joyful  confidence  in  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  which  ever  characterized  him 
during  life.  Death  found  his  soul  not  un- 
prepared. 

It  had  been  his  invariable  custom  never  to 
leave  the  city,  for  any  time,  without  having 
fully  settled  all  his  temporal  affairs;  and 
from  the  moment  his  sickness  was  judged 
serious,  he  devoted  part  of  each  day  to  this 
object  It  was  indeed  moving  to  see  him 
employing  every  moment  of  respite  from  the 
pain  of  his  malady  in  the  most  fervent  com- 
munion with  his  God,  or  in  elucidating  and 
arranging  the  most  complicated  affairs,  with 
the  same  clearness  and  strength  of  mind  he 
possessed  in  perfect  health.  He  endeavored 
not  to  leave  a single  item  unsettled.  On 
Sunday,  the  last  day  of  his  mortal  existence, 
he  turned  to  his  physician  and  enquired  if 
he  thought  he  had  strength  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain a long  and  perhaps  a trying  interview. 
The  Physician  represented  his  weakness, 
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The  affair  is  of  importance,  he  answered,  and 
though  I expire  under  the  effort,  I fed  that  I 
must  make  Uie  attempt  Such  was  his  heroic 
constancy  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and 
his  resignation,  to  the  last  Sunday  night, 
his  sinking  pulse  betokened  his  approaching 
departure,  and  at  a few  minutes  past  5 A.M. 
he  expired.  His  last  effort  was  an  inarticu- 
late attempt  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  the 
•assistants.  Two  minutes  afterwards*,  he  was 
no  more. 

The  body,  arrayed  in  full  Pontifical  robes, 
was  visited  at  his  residence  by  weeping  crowds, 
during  the  whole  of  Monday.  At  6,  P.  M., 
it  was  borne  by  the  Priests  to  the  Cathedral, 
and  laid  in  the  Grand  Aisle.  Vespers  of  the 
dead  were  chaunted.  Next  morning,  the 
Office  of  the  dead  was  recited,  High  Mass  was 
celebrated,  and  the  proper  funeral  ceremonies 
wereperformed,  by  the  Very  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker, 
and  Vespers  again  chaunted  in  the  afternoon. 
The  same  has  been  done  every  day  since.  The 
vault  not  being  finished,  and  other  prepara- 
tions remaining  to  be  completed,  the  body 
was  not  interred  at  the  usual  time.  We 
understand  it  will  be  consigned  to  the  tomb 
this  afternoon,  at  4 o’clock.  The  body  is 
enclosed  in  a cedar  coffin  bearing  a Latin  in- 
scription, and  outside  of  this  is  a leaden  coffin, 
on  which  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Diocess,  and 
other  appropriate  emblems,  are  painted. — 
It  will  be  buried  at  his  especial  request,  in  a 
vault  beneath  his  Episcopal  seat,  to  which 

5 lace  also  the  remains  of  his  sister,  Miss 
oanna  M.  England,  will  be  transferred  from 
the  cemetery  of  St  Mary’s,  (Hasell  St) 

Thus  has  the  Catholic  Church  lost  one  of 
its  strongest  defenders, — the  American  Hier- 
archy a bright  luminary  in  its  galaxy — the 
Diocess  of  Charleston,  a wise  and  zealous 
pastor,  who,  for  more  than  twenty-one  years, 
laboured  faithfully  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 
Thus  have  we  all  lost  a tender  and  loving 
Esther,  and  a kind  and  devoted  friend.  But 
even  in  our  grie£  religion  is  not  wanting  to 
give  us  motives  of  consolation: — we  nave 
sustained  a great  and  irreparable  loss — but  he 
whom  we  loved  is  a gainer.  Every  faculty 
of  mind  or  of  body  which  he  received  from 
his  Maker,  he  dedicated  in  life  to  his  service, — 
and  he  completed  the  oblation  by  dying  the 
death  of  the  missionary — death  because  of 
the  zealous  performance  of  arduous  duties. 
He  fought  the  good  fight,  he  completed  his 
course,  nas  reached  the  goal  and  is  now  re- 
ceiving the  reward  exceeding  great,  laid  up 
in  store  for  him.* 

We  have  written  as  Catholics.  On  the 
which  the  community  at  large  have  sus- 
tained in  his  death  we  say  nothing;  their 

♦[This  of  course,  to  be  understood  only  u an  ex- 
preavionof  affectionate  A#p«,  not  of  certainty.] 


feelings  are  fully  expressed  in  the  extracts 
we  give  below.  On  a future  occasion  we 
hope  to  present  to  our  readers  a Biographi- 
cal Sketch  of  this  truly  great  man. 

Mat  he  in  Peace. — Amen. 

RT.  REV.  F.  P.  KENRICK. 

This  distinguished  prelate  and  eminent 
theologian  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday  morn- 
ing, to  attend  the  obsequies  of  the  Bishop. 
He  will  celebrate  High  Mass  this  day  at  9 
A.  M, — and  will  officiate  at  the  concluding 
funeral  ceremonies  this  aftemooa 

THE  DIOCESS. 

The  Holy  See  having  empowered  the 
, Bishop  to  appoint  a delegate,  who  should  be 
administrator  of  the  Diocess  after  his  demise, 
until  the  appointment  of  a successor — by  a 
document  bearing  date,  March  13,  signed  by 
himself— countersigned  by  the  secretary  and 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Diocess,  he  ap- 
pointed the  Very  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  V.  U. 
to  that  office.  All  letters  therefore  on  the 
business  of  the  Diocess,  must  henceforward 
be  directed  to  him. 

From  the  Charleston  Patriot  of  Monday  Afternoon, 
April  11. 

DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND 
DR.  ENGLAND. 

This  eminent  Prelate  breathed  his  last 
this  morning  about  5 o’clock,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age,  having  undergone  a lingering 
and  painful  illness,  his  disease  being  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines,  exhibiting  through- 
out unabated  courage  and  strength  of  intel- 
lect,* with  an  unwavering  reliance  in  the 
promises  of  a steadfast  frith.  Bishop  England 
nas  been  a resident  of  our  city  for  22  years, 
during  which  period  he  has  presided  over 
the  Diocess  committed  to  his  charge,  com- 
prising the  States  of  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  singular  talent, 
for  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration, 
and  with  a paternal  regard  to  the  interests 
of  his  church,  while  in  the  civil  relations 
created  by  allegiance  to  his  adopted  country, 
he  ever  exhibited  respect  for  her  institutions, 
zeal  for  her  interests  and  sensibility  for  her 
rights. 

Thus  has  been  extinguished,  in  its  meri- 
dian lustre,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lights 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Western  hem- 


* Among  the  proof*  of  this  Intellectual  power,  even 
when  near  dissolution,  and  the  interesting  Incidents  at- 
tending his  death-bed  scene,  was  his  address,  ©saw  two 
dan  before  his  demise,  to  those  more  immediately  at- 
tached to  his  communion  surrounding  the  conch  of 
sickness,  when  in  a strain  of  exhortation  to  the  observ- 
ance of  their  duties,  he  poured  out  for  upwarda  of  half 
an  hour,  a tide  of  touching,  impressive  and  beautiful 
eloquence,  in  which  he  was  rarely  surpaned,  even  by 
himself  in  nia  happiest  monmla. 
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iaphere— a divine  who  illustrated  the  duties 
of  his  lofty  calling  by  his  personal  example — 
whose  religious  zeal  was  ever  fervent — whose 
philanthropy  knew  no  discrimination  of  class, 
sect  or  country — whose  ability  was  unques- 
tioned— whose  learning  was  ample — whose 
energies  knew  no  abatement  by  adverse 
influences — whose  eloquence  was  prompt, 
enriched  with  the  treasures  of  thought,  and 
enforcing  the  truths  of  religion  with  equal 
force  of  argument  and  fervor  of  diction,  and 
who  has  gone  down  to  the  tomb  with  the 
profound  regrets  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  the  intense  sorrow  of  his  afflicted 
congregation,  and  the  agonizing  grief  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 

Honor  to  his  memory  and  reverence  to  his^ 
virtues. 

The  Obsequies  of  Bishop  England  were 
yesterday  solemnized  at  the  Cathedral  of 
St  Finbar,  near  the  altar  of  which  he  is 
to  be  interred,  amidst  the  absorbed  feel- 
ings of  the  crowded  auditory,  who  came  to 
mingle  their  tears  and  regrets  with  those  of 
his  sorrowing  friends,  ana  where  the  specta- 
cle of  a sublime  charity  was  exhibited  in  the 
assemblage  of  the  Clergy  of  almost  every 
religious  denomination,  who  appeared  to  pay 
this  spontaneous  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
virtues,  thus  attesting  the  depth  of  those 
emotions  with  which  his  unlooked  for  demise 
has  impressed  a sympathising  community, 
while  it  gave  additional  poignancy  to  that 
distress  into  which  this  melancholy  event 
has  plunged  those  with  whom  the  deceased 
was  in  friendship  and  religious  association. 

Patriot  of  Wednesday. 

From  the  Charleston  Courier  of  Tuesday,  April  12. 

DEATH  OF  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

We  announce  with  unfeigned  regret  the 
death  of  this  eminent  and  distinguished  Pre- 
late. He  breathed  his  last  about  5 o’clock 
yesterday  morning,  after  a protracted  and 
painful  illness,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  last 
22  years  resided  in  this  city— during  which 
period  he  presided  over  the  Diocess  compri- 
sing the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  He  was  distinguished 
for  strength  of  mind,  power  of  argument, 
deep  and  various  learning,  and  a bold  and 
impressive  eloquence ; ana  was  justly  ranked 
among  the  intellectual  and  literary  ornaments 
of  our  city.  As  a Prelate,  he  conducted  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  aflhire  of  his  church, 
(the  Roman  Catholic,)  with  consummate 
ability,  and  has  left  behind  him  many  monu- 
ments of  religion  and  benevolence,  the  fruits 
of  his  successful  administration  and  unwea- 
ried zeal.  Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  interests 


of  the  Church  to  which  he  owed  his  mitre, 
he  was  yet  a man  of  liberal  principles  and 
feelings,  alive  to  the  impulses  of  public  spirit, 
and  to  the  influences  of  universal  charity. 
During  his  long  residence  among  us,  his  high 
and  merited  influence  over  his  flock  was  ever 
exercised  for  good,  and  his  deportment  was 
such  as  to  win  for  him  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  the  community.  Although  his  native 
country  was  ever  green  in  his  memory  and 
dear  to  his  heart,  his  allegiance  to  his  adopted 
country  was  recognized  as  his  highest  duty, 
as,  well  from  inclination  as  principle.  He 
sympathized  deeply  with  the  free  institutions 
and  the  glorious  destinies  of  the  American 
Union,  valuing  it  as  the  home  of  his  op- 
pressed and  exiled  fellow-countrymen,  and 
the  chosen  temple  of  rational  liberty.  Of 
the  South  he  was  a true  friend  and  an  able 
champion ; fearlessly  throwing  the  weight  of 
his  character,  influence  and  intellect,  in  favor 
of  her  much  misunderstood  and  much  reviled 
domestic  institutions,  and  vindicating  them 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  death  of 
one  thus  eminent  in  his  calling  and  useful 
in  his  generation,  his  Church  has  sustained 
a loss,  which  can  scarcely  be  repaired,  and 
our  community  owns  the  bereavement  of  a 
gifted  and  valued  citizen. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  this  lamented 
Prelate  will  be  celebrated  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St  Finbar,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M.,  this 
morning ; and  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions, the  different  societies  of  which  he  was 
a member,  his  friends  and  acquaintances  and 
the  citizens  generally,  are  invited  to  attend 
the  solemn  ceremony,  and  pay  the  last  sad 
tribute  to  departed  worth. 

The  bell  of  St  Michael’s  tolled  yesterday, 
and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  wore  their 
colours  at  naif  mast  in  honor  of  the  de- 
ceased; and  as  a farther  testimony  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  the  general  review  of  troops 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  this  day,  is 
postponed,  by  order  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  until  to-morrow. 

From  the  Charleston  Courier  of  Wednesday,  April  IS. 

BURIAL  OF  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

We  have  this  day  witnessed  a solemn,  an 
impressive,  a beautiful,  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle—the  burial  service  of  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  this  Diocess.  Around  the  grave 
of  this  worthy  prelate,  were  assembled  the 
Catholic,  the  Hebrew,  the  Lutheran,  the 
Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist, 
the  Congregationalist,  the  Universalist,  the 
Methodist,  and  the  Unitarian,  the  various 
sects  into  which  our  community  is  divided, 
to  bury  with  him,  as  we  trust,  in  one  common 
grave,  their  memories  of  past  dissensions  and 
antipathies.  ♦ * * * * 
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In  the  death  of  Bishop  England,  true  reli- 
gion has  lost  a friend — for  true  religion  is 
not  in  form,  btit  of  the  heart.  Ana  if  we 
doubt  as  to  the  outward  forms  of  his  Church, 
we  all  feel  that  his  heart  was  right  with  God. 
It  had  the  true  signet  in  its  benevolence— 
the  dews  of  Heaven  had  washed  it,  and  the 
dowers  of  truth  and  love  and  benevolence 
had  sprung  up  and  blossomed  there.  His 
general  character  we  hold  as  the  sacred 
property  of  his  friends,  and  would  not  offici- 
ously tread  on  such  forbidden  ground  were 
we  able  to  give  it  a portraiture,  which  we 
confess  we  are  not  It  will  no  doubt  be 
done  justice  to  by  them.  It  is  questionable 
whether  a richer  opportunity  has  been  ever 
offered  for  the  exhibition  of  the  higher  sym- 
pathies in  man.  The  country  ! one  where 
the  door  is  open  to  all,  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. The  city ! renowned  in  our 
republic  for  its  liberality.  The  place ! 
consecrated  as  a Temple  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God,  and  the  promulgation  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  The  season ! that  of 
spring,  when  flowers  are  smiling  and  shedding 
their  perfumes  around  us,  ana  the  birds  are 
chanting  the  matin  song  of  the  year.  The 
day  ! bright  and  beautiful  and  richly  gilded 
with  the  rays  of  the  blessed  sun.  The  time 
of  day ! morning  ; before  the  world  had  op- 
pressed the  mind  with  its  baseness  and  cares; 
while  the  feelings  are  yet  fresh  and  open  to 
strong  impressions.  All  conspired  to  ren- 
der it  in  unison  with  the  character  we  have 
above  given  it.  May  it  be  a morning  of 
resurrection  to  us  from  prejudice  and  error; 
to  him  a new  life  beyond  the  grave,  where 
he  will  u see  as  he  is  seen — know  as  he  is 
known,”  and  meet  the  welcome  of  “ well 
done  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.”  P. 

Tuesday,  April  12th.  * 

From  the  Chaileetoa  Mercury  of  Tuesday,  April  IS. 

DEATH  OF  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

This  eminent  Divine,  long  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  this  part  of  the  Union, 
expired  yesterday  morning  in  the  66th  year 
of  bis  age.  His  illness  had  been  long  and 
painfhl— even  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  late  Mayor,  we  heard  it  said,  hisrecovenr 
was  hopeless.  But  he  preserved  his  facul- 
ties to  the  last,  and  on  his  death  bed,  lost 
none  of  that  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  Church, 
which  had  so  distinguished  his  life.  To  the 
Catholic  Church,  his  death  will  be  a deep 
and  lasting  affliction. 

Bishop  England  will  be  sincerely  lamented 
by  all  our  citizens.  He  was  a man  of  rare 
talents,  of  various  learning,  eloquent,  public 
spirited,  one  equally  capable  of  adorning  the 


walks  of  private  and  meeting  the  emergen- 
cies of  public  duty.  When  such  men  die, 
they  leave  a wide  gap  in  society,  and  we 
wait  long  before  we  see  their  places  worth- 
ily filled  Bishop  England  has  resided 
among  us  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
during  that  time  he  has  conciliated  an  esteem 
so  general,  that  that  class  must  be  small 
indeed,  which  will  not  sympathize  with  his 
more  immediate  friends,  in  this  melancholy 
bereavement 

SAVANNAH,  April  13. 

Death  of  Bishop  England. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  letters  were  re- 
ceived from  Charleston  yesterday,  announc- 
ing the  death  of  this  distinguished  divine  and 
theologian.  He  died  at  about  6 o’clock  on 
Monday  morning.  The  Bishop  was  well 
known  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  not 
only  as  an  enlightened  and  zealous  prelate; 
but  as  a profound  and  elegant  scholar,  and 
one  of  those  men  whose  courteous  deport- 
ment and  easy  address,  recommend  them  to 
society,  and  enable  them  to  wield  an  impor- 
tant influence.  His  loss  will  be  severely 
felt  by  that  Church  to  which  he  was  so  de- 
votedly attached.  We  shall  probably  receive 
the  particulars  of  his  death,  through  Charles- 
ton papers  this  morning. — Republican. 

With  feelings  of  unfeigned  regret,  we 
announce  the  demise  of  this  distinguished 
prelate,  accomplished  gentleman,  ana  excel- 
lent citizen,  after  a protracted  illness,  which 
denied  to  the  skill  of  eminent  physicians 
and  the  anxiety  of  admiring  friends,  the 
pleasure  of  his  restoration  to  health.  He 
died  at  6 o’clock,  a.  m.,  on  Monday  last,  at 
his  residence,  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  aged 
about  66  years.  Of  him  it  may  well  be 
said,  that  he  united  untiring  zeal  m the  ful- 
filment of  his  arduous,  official  duties,  to 
intense  solicitude  for  the  promotion  of  a 
chaste  style  of  scientific  ana  literary  attain- 
ments ; and  to  an  ardent  desire  for  the  preser- 
vation of  social  order,  and  the  wide  difiusion  of 
a correct  knowledge  of  our  civil  institutions 
amongst  the  countries  of  Europe,  which 
he  frequently  visited  during  years  past,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  diocesan  duties.  It  is ‘ 
not  our  object  at  present  to  do  more  than 
sympathize  in  the  sad  bereavement  of  that 
Church,  of  whose  ministry  he  was  a highly 
gifted  and  revered  dignitary,  whose  profound 
and  varied  learning,  glowing  eloquence,  un- 
ostentatious piety,  indomitable  exertions  for 
establishing  a system  of  moral  and  useful 
education,  and  uniform  liberality  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  endeared  him  alike  to  those  whose 
spiritual  destinies  he  guided  according  to 
ms  faith,  to  the  observance  of  the  Christian 
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code,  and  all  others  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  country,  to  whom  he  was  known, 
for  the  eminent  wisdom  of  his  counsel  and 
the  active  benevolence  of  his  heart. — Geor- 
gian. 

From  the  Catholic  Miscellany  of  April  23d. 

OBSEQUIES  OF  THE  BISHOP. 

We  announced  in  our  last,  the  arrival  of 
the  Rt  Rev.  Francis  P.  Kenrick,  in  this  city, 
to  assist  at  the  obsequies  of  our  late,  lament- 
ed Bishop.  Accordingly,  on  Saturday,  after 
the  chaunting  of  the  Matins  and  Lauds  of  the 
Office  for  the  dead,  he  celebrated  Pontifical 
High  Mass,  after  which  he  addressed  to  the 
congregation  a brief  but  eloquent  discourse, 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  morning 
offices  were  concluded  by  the  appointed 
impressive  funeral  ceremonies  around  the 
bier. 

During  the  afternoon,  the  body  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  vault,  beneath  the  Episcopal 
Seat  After  Vespers,  and  another  discourse 
from  the  Rt.  Rev.  Prelate,  equally  moving 
as  that  of  the  morning,  the  last  funeral  rites 
were  performed,  the  coffin  containing  the 
remains  of  Miss  Joanna  M.  England,  was 
lowered  into  the  vault  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately closed. 

At  last  Mass  on  Sunday,  Bishop  Kenrick 
delivered  the  eulogy  which  a correspondent 
of  the  Southern  Patriot  has  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  able  communication  our  readers 
will  find  below. 

He  again  preached  at  Vespers,  and  on 
Monday  morning  consecrated  the  Holy  Oils, 
as  that  ceremony  could  not  be  performed  last 
Holy  Thursday. 

He  left  this  city  for  Philadelphia,  by  the 
Wilmington  boat,  on  Monday  afternoon. 
The  Catholics  of  Charleston  will  never 
cease  to  recur  with  feelings  of  the  most 
lively  gratitude  to  his  kina  and  consoling 
visit,  during  this  season  of  grief 

From  the  Patriot,  of  April  18th. 

BISHOP  KENRICK. 

The  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Kenrick,  of  Phila- 
delphia, preached  the  funeral  sermon  of 
Bishop  England  on  Sunday,  in  St  Finbar’s. , 
The  Church  was  thronged  by  persons  of 
every  rank  and  denomination.  Among  the 
distinguished  citizens,  we  noticed  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Poznanski,  the  liberal  and  learned  Priest 
of  the  Hebrew  congregation  ; the  text  was 
from  St  Paul,  and  in  substance,  that  while 
the  death  of  the  Prelate  was  mourned,  we 
should  not  forget  that  his  faith  was  stead- 
fast— his  conversation  with  God,  and  his 
instruction  to  prepare  for  the  last  end. 
Bishop  Kenrick  remarked,  that  he  did  not 
appear  there  as  the  panegyrist  of  the  depart- 


ed, but  rather  to  impress  upon  the  faithful  a 
lesson  which  the  occasion  furnished.  All  those 
mournful  offices,  which  the  Church  performed 
during  the  week,  were  offered  as  supplications 
to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  in  his  behalf 
— for  he  like  all,  from  him  who  filled  the 
chair  of  Peter  down  to  the  humblest  mem- 
ber who  bowed  in  the  porch,  stood  not  jus- 
tified before  the  Creator — all  were  sinners — 
God  alone  was  great  The  Bourbon  as 
well  as  the  Peasant  was  as  nothing  in  his 
sight  But  if  we  were  filled  with  sorrow,  if 
the  unbidden  tear  flowed  at  the  recollection 
of  the  name,  the  services  and  virtues  of  this 
relate,  let  them  honor  that  memory  by  ad- 
oring to  the  faith,  by  frequenting  the  sac- 
raments, by  cultivating  that  universal  charity 
with  persons  of  all  climes,  denominations 
and  conditions,  which  it  was  the  great  object 
of  his  life  to  see  consummated ; that  his 
name  was  dear  to  humanity  ; that  it  was 
cherished  by  the  philanthropist ; that  phil- 
osophy honored  him ; that  patriotism  cher- 
ished him — he  appealed  to  them  to  bear 
witness.  But  it  was  his  (the  venerable 
speaker’s)  more  meet  and  fitting  province  to 
exhibit  him  as  connected  with  religion.  He 
then  went  on  to  show  the  young  priest  of 
23,  the  zealous  Secretary  of  Bishop  Movlan 
of  Cork,  appointed  to  a parish,  and  from 
thence  at  the  age  of  34,  selected  by  his  Ho- 
liness the  Pope  to  be  the  founder  and  the 
apostle  of  a new  Church  in  the  New  World; 
of  the  abilities  that  fitted  him  for  this  post — 
of  his  trials — his  privations — his  self  denials 
and  his  success — of  his  standing  in  the 
Episcopal  College — as  the  author  of  many 
of  those  able  documents  between  this  pro- 
vince and  Rome— of  the  ardour  with  which 
he  sustained  the  connexion  with  the  Father 
of  the  faithful — of  the  force  with  which  he 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and 
of  his  unequalled  power  and  eloquence  in 
maintaining  them  against  all  gainsayers; 
yet  in  the  moment  when  he  was  energizing 
all  minds  and  filling  all  hearts  with  fortitude 
and  ardour,  his  prudence  nor  his  suavity 
were  ever  forgotten.  At  an  early  age,  he 
was  taken  by  Ins  grandfather  to  the  cavern, 
where  his  ancestry  were  forced  to  offer  in 
secret  the  adorable  Sacrifice.  Can  we  won- 
der he  loved  not  the  oppressors  of  Ireland  1 
The  zeal  of  the  young  patriot  was  deepened 
by  these  recollections,  and  hence  the  ardor 
or  his  indignation  attracted  the  hostility  of 
a government,  whose  perfidy  is  proverbial. 
He  loved  Ireland,  but  he  loved  America  not 
the  less.  He  defended  the  honor  of  the 
South  in  nations  where  his  authority  was 
respected — nor  could  this  be  unexpected,  for 
he  found  indeed  here  an  asylum,  home  and 
friends.  If  he  had  been  ambitious,  his  tal- 
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ants  were  of  that  order  which  would  have 
insured  him  success  in  any  of  the  scientific 
pursuits  followed  by  men,  but  no,  he  chose 
the  altar  for  his  lot,  and  God  for  his  inheri- 
tance. The  eminent  theologian  next  re- 
ferred to  the  scenes  that  closed  in  his  death. 
How  particular  he  was,  to  the  last,  in  all  the 
minute  observances  sanctioned  by  religion, 
and  prescribed  discipline,  of  his  charge  to 
the  clergy— of  his  piety,  resignation  and 
humble  hope — of  his  unconquerable  faith- 
calling  for  and  reciting  the  formula,  drawn  up 
by  Pius  IV.  The  learned  and  eloquent  pre- 
late concluded  a discourse  of  about  an  hour's 
continuance,  by  reiterating  his  injunctions  to 
the  people,  to  hold,  to  the  faith — to  cultivate 
chanty — to  uphold  the  character  of  their 
holy  religion,  by  frequenting  the  sacraments 
and  practising  the  moral  virtues,  and  thus  to 
adorn  their  lives  not  so  much  by  die  wreath 
of  human  learning,  as  by  the  “ well  done? 
of  another  life.  Bishop  Kenrick  has  much 
of  the  appearance  of  Bishop  England,  as  to 
size  and  courtesy  of  manners — less  animated 
perhaps,  but  there  is  an  apostolic  dignity — a 
gentle  firmness — a pure  bearing  about  him 
that  is  at  once  engaging,  and  calculated  to 
inspire  and  to  sustain  a reverence  and  re- 
gain— his  reputation  as  an  eminent  theolo- 
gian had  been  long  known,  and  his  presence 
among  us  was  hailed  with  joy  and  respect. 

Leo. 

VESTRY  PROCEEDINGS. 

On  Monday  last,  the  Vestries  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary's,  Hasell-street,  and  the  Church 
of  St  Patrick,  on  the  Neck,  were  invited  to 
join  that  of  the  Cathedral,  in  the  Library  of 
the  Seminary,  to  give  expression  to  their 
feelings  on  their  late  bereavement  A com- 
mittee of  three  from  each  of  the  Vestries, 
(to  which  the  clergymen  of  the  respective 
Churches  were  added),  was  appointed  to 
report  at  an  a^joumea  meeting,  to  be  held 
the  next  evening  at  the  same  hour  and  {dace, 
when  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted.  The 
Very  Rev . the  Administrator,  being  unable 
through  illness  to  attend,  he  appointed  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Lynch  to  preside  on  both 
occasions. 

PREAMBLE!. 

As  time  rolls  on  its  troubled  stream  into 
the  peaceful  waters  of  eternity,  it  occasion- 
ally happens  to  bear  as  its  burden,  some  being 
more  valued,  more  beloved  and  more  useful 
than  those  whom  every  day  life  presents  to 
our  view,  whose  loss  leaves  a void  in  the 
community  which  cannot  be  easily  filled  up, 
casts  a gloom  over  those  prospects  which 
were  brightened  by  his  labors,  takes  from  a 
fond  and  devoted  people,  the  object  of  their 


admiration,  their  respect,  and  their  love,  and 
leaves  behind  but  the  memory  of  his  virtues, 
his  piety,  and  his  usefulness.  Too  well  and 
truly  have  we  experienced  this  during  the 
past  week,  in  the  demise  of  our  pious, 
learned  and  much  beloved  Bishop— an  event 
as  unexpected  as  it  is  mournful,  bringing 
sorrow  and  sadness  to  all  who  knew  him  in 
public  and  private  life,  and  making  desolate 
the  hearts  of  his  own  affectionate  children, 
who  from  his  lips  were  gladdened  with  the 
joyful  tones  of  a Redeemer's  promise,  and 
Dy  his  hands  were  fed  with  that  bread  which 
sustains  man  on  his  earthly  journey.  The 
child  mourns  the  loss  of  a dearly  beloved 
parent,  and  the  burning  tear  of  sorrow  starts 
to  his  eye  at  affection’s  call,  as  he  beholds 
his  father’s  dust  restored  to  its  parent  clay. 
The  friend  breathes  forth  the  silent,  sad 
sigh  of  affectionate  remembrance,  as  he  ga- 
zes on  the  cold  remains  of  one  united  to  him 
in  the  bonds  of  mutual  attachment.  But 
our  father,  our  dearest  father  has  left  us  ; 
our  friend,  our  best  of  friends  has  gone  from 
this  world  of  many  trials  ; he  in  whom  wB 
centered  all  our  confidence,  on  whom  we 
depended  for  strength  and  support,  whose 
voice  was  ever  ready  at  duty's  call,  to  be 
raised  in  the  vindication  of  ourselves,  our 
country  and  our  religion,  the  pride  of  our 
hearts,  the  object  of  our  love,  has  gone,  gone 
forever. 

Oh,  bitter  thought ! Oh,  sorrowful  recol- 
lection ! Three  months  ago,  as  the  rich  tide 
of  his  eloquence  was  poured  forth  in  por- 
traying  the  glories,  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
God,  calling  man  from  foe  ways  of  sin,  and 
holding  before  his  view  foe  pardon  obtained 
by  a Saviour’s  blood  ; who  could  form  foe 
opinion  that  at  this  day  his  remains  would 
lie  cold  beneath  his  own  Episcopal  Chair ; 
and  .that  the  voice  which  so  often  edified 
and  delighted  thousands  with  foe  fascinating 
tones  of  its  own  peculiar  melody,  should  be 
hushed  forever  in  foe  silence  of  the  mould- 
ering tomb  ? But  such  is  foe  lot  of  man, 
such  foe  uncertainty  of  human  speculation. 

u Man  proposes,  but  God  alone  disposes.” 

United  with  us  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  the 
Holy,  Catholic  faith,  endeared  to  us  by  yean 
of  foe  most  indefatigable  exertions  to  pro- 
mote foe  spiritual  welfare  of  ourselves  and 
our  children,  and  connected  with  us  by  all 
those  social  ties  that  link  man  to  man,  he 
has  gone  to  the  home  of  the  blessed,  there 
to  reap  foe  reward  of  his  labors  from  the 
hinds  of  that  God  whom  he  so  fiuthfhllv 
served,  whilst  he  leaves  behind  him  on  earth 
a name  that  will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as 
virtue,  piety  and  talents  are  respected  and 
revered  As  a Catholic,  his  forth  was  as 
strong  as  the  rock  of  ages  on  which  Chris- 
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tianity  is  founded ; as  a patriot,  he  was 
trained  in  the  school  of  a Fitzgerald  and  an 
Emmet , where  the  fiery  ordeal  of  persecu- 
tion was  the  test  of  his  sincerity  ; as  a 
scholar,  his  mind  was  profound,  his  imagina- 
tion fertile  and  productive,  his  acquirements 
various  and  extensive  ; and  last,  but  not 
least,  as  a friend,  he  was  one  of  those  friends 
in  need  who  are  friends  indeed.  Never  dur- 
ing his  long  and  eventful  career,  whilst  he 
defended  his  own,  did  he  interfere  with  the 
religious  opinions  of  others — the  burden  of 
his  preaching,  more  fully  developed  in  his 
actions,  being  “ Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  others  do  unto  you.”  How  well  then 
may  we  say  that  we  alf  suffered  on  his  de- 
mise— the  community  in  losing  one  of  its 
most  virtuous,  eminent  and  useful  citizens ; 
the  social  circle  one  of  its  greatest  orna- 
ments, whose  racy  wit  charmed  whilst  it 
brightened  all  around ; religion,  one  of  its 
ablest  defenders ; and  humanity  one  of  its 
warmest  supporters  ; the  widow,  her  guar- 
and  protector;  the  homeless  orphan, 

father  and  preserver.  Difficult  will  be 
the  task  to  find  nis  like  again.  The  funeral 
bell  has  tolled  his  requiem  dirge,  the  Church 
has  chaunted  her  sublime  out  mournful 
u Libera ” o’er  his  remains,  the  incense  of  the 
Holy  Prayer  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  has 
ascended  to  the  altar  of  the  Deity — all  now 
is  silent,  sad  and  still ; but  though  his  star 
has  forever  set,  still,  will  his  memory  ever 
remain  green  in  our  souls,  and  though  his 
spirit  him  fled  from  its  tenement  of  clay,  still 
will  he  live  in  our  hearts’  best  affections. 
But  while  we  mourn  for  the  dead,  the  illus- 
trious dead,  never  can  we  be  forgetful  of 
those  who  differ  from  us  in  faith,  but  unite 
with  ns  in  charity — those  whose  souls  are 
above  the  influence  of  prejudice,  and  who  are 
ever  ready  to  pay  a deserved  tribute  to 
learning,  piety  ana  religion  ; and  whilst  we 
in  conscience  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  holy 
and  venerable  creed  of  Catholicity,  we  must 
frilly  appreciate  the  liberal  conduct  of  our 
dissenting  brethren,  and  the  high  respect 
shown  by  persons  of  all  denominations  to 
the  memory  of  our  deceased,  illustrious 
Bishop; — Therefore,  be  it  Resolved — 

1st  That  the  altars  of  the  three  Catholic 
Churches  of  this  city  and  the  Neck,  be  hung 
for  one  month,  with  some  distinguishing 
badge  of  mourning,  to  testify  publicly,  the 
sorrow  and  respect  of  their  respective  con- 
gregations, for  their  much  beloved  and  ever 
to  be  lamented  Bishop,  whose  untimely 
death  is  to  them,  in  common  with  their  Cath- 
olic brethren  in  the  South,  an  irreparable 
loss. 

2d.  That  as  another  mark  of  the  grief  and 
respect  of  the  aforesaid  congregations,  on 


this  melancholy  occasion,  each  member  of 
them  is  hereby  requested  to  wear  for  at 
least  one  month,  some  badge  of  mourning; 
and  that  each  member  of  the  three  vestries 
do  wear  a crape  on  his  left  arm  for  the  same 
period  of  time. 

3d.  That  we  hereby  tender  our  grateftd 
thanks  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kennck,  the 
distinguished  administrator  of  the  Diocess 
of  Philadelphia,  for  his  kindness  in  visiting 
us  on  this  sorrowful  occasion,  and  for  the 
consolation  he  afforded  us,*  by  his  eloquent 
and  heart-touching  eulogy  on  the  character 
and  labors  of  our  beloved  and  zealous 
Bishop. 

4th.  That  the  thanks  of  the  three  Cath- 
olic Congregations  of  the  city  and  Neck,  are 
due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  dissent- 
ing clergy  of  the  State,  to  his  Honor  the 
Mayor,  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  in  session 
during  our  affliction,  the  Collector  of  the 
Port,  and  the  citizens  generally,  for  the  re- 
spect paid,  and  liberal  reeling  shown  by  them, 
on  the  death  of  our  highly  gifted  and  much 
esteemed  Prelate. 

5th.  That  these  proceedings  and  resolu- 
tions be  published  in  the  daily  papers  of  this 
city,  and  in  the  Catholic  Miscellany. 

P.  N.  Lynch,  D.  D.,  Chairman. 

A.  Lafitte,  Secretary. 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Mis- 
cellany. 

On  Sunday  last,  the  Vestry  of  St  Peter’s 
Church,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a public  expression  of  their 
sorrow,  at  the  death  of  our  lamented  Bishop. 
Messrs.  John  W.  Brady,  James  M’Caffrey, 
and  William  M’Guinnes,  were  appointed  a 
committee,  to  which  the  Pastor  was  added, 
to  draft  a preamble  and  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  held 
this  evening,  in  the  vestry-room,  a copy  of 
which  is  herewith  enclosed  for  publication 
in  your  valuable  paper. 

J.  S.  O’Connor,  Secretary. 

Columbia,  26th  of  April,  1842. 
Proceedings  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Peter’s 

Church,  Columbia,  So.  Ca.,  26th  of  April, 

1842. 

In  the  dispensation  of  an  all  wise  and  mer- 
ciful Pro  violence,  it  often  happens,  that 
whatever  affords  the  greatest  .source  of 
earthly  happiness  to  his  creatures,  is  snatched 
from  their  embrace,  at  the  moment  they  are 
least  prepared  to  give  it  up.  Whether  we 
regard  individuals  or  communities — nations, 
or  all  mankind,  we  have  all  some  one  en- 
grossing object,  which  administers  comfort 
and  consolation,  and  to  which  we  cling  with 
fondest  affection,  in  preference  to  number- 
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less  others,  no  matter  how  strong  their  claim  self  declared : “ My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
to  our  gratitude  and  regard.  This  we  find  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.” — John  vi.  66. — 
sanctioned  in  the  sacred  record  of  Divine  Thus  vigilant,  and  thus  faithful  over  his 
truth : Among  the  twelve  apostles,  with  charge,  we  hope  that  he  is  now  enjoying  the 
whom  the  Saviour  shared  his  power,  there  benediction  which  our  Saviour  promised : 
was  one  specially  called — •“  the  disciple  whom  “ blesssed  is  that  servant,  whom,  when  his 
Jesus  loved.” — John  xx.  2.  Jacob  was  filled  lord  shall  come,  he  shall  find  so  doing.”— 
with  tender  affection  for  his  whole  family,  Matlh.  xxiv.  45,  46. 

yet  “he  loved  Joseph  above  all  his  sons.” — When  we  look  through  the  diocess  of 

Gen*  37,  v.  3.  Charleston,  we  are  lost  in  astonishment: 

Since,  without  injustice  to  any  one,  this  we  see  a pious  and  learned  clergy  inured 
partiality  is  common  among  the  children  of  to  hardship  and  labor,  and  trained  by  him  to 
men,  where  there  is  equal  claim  to  favor, — make  every  sacrifice  for  God  And  their  neigh- 
it  must  be  heightened  beyond  comparison,  bor ; we  see  religious  institutions,  where 
in  regard  to  one  who  has  outstripped  even  piety,  and  learning,  and  female  refinement, 
his  equals  in  apostolic  authority,  and  stood  progress  together.  The  orphans  have  an 
without  a rival,  when  he  “ finished  his  asylum  and  a home ; and  in  the  “ Sisters  of 
course.”  Such  was  the  great  and  good  Mercy,”  they  have  the  care  and  attention  of 
Bishop  of  Charleston — who  is  no  more — fondest  mothers.  All  these  have  sprung  up 
who  now  sleeps  the  long  sleep  with  the  before  our  eyes  within  a few  years,  ana 
illustrious  dead.  stand  as  living  monuments  of  piety  and  un- 

in this  sad  event,  we  feel  the  chastising  tiring  zeal, 
hand  of  God.  He  has  summoned  away  the  But  what  shall  be  said  of  his  defence  of 
dear — the  cherished  obiect  of  our  affections,  Catholicity  ? It  was  altogether  unsurpassed 
and  surprised  us  at  the  moment  when  it  in  our  days.  The  learned  of  all  professions 
seemed  almost  impossible  for  us  to  endure  — the  liberal  of  every  creed — the  wise  and 
a separation.  Great  God!  How  hidden  and  the  unwise,  have  heard  the  “ancient  faith” 
mysterious  are  thy  ways!  Had  we  not  defended  with  reason  and  argument  and 
known  thy  holy  law,  we  might  murmur,  and  eloquence  of  the  highest  order.  They  have 
declare : how  hard— how  cruel  are  thy  de-  been  taught  how  wide  is  the  difference  be- 
erees.  But  this  wicked  thought  is  spumed  tween  our  fhith,  and  the  spurious  doctrines 
by  the  Christian,  who  has  no  other  hope  but  which  misrepresentation  would  make  us 
in  Thee— who  sparedst  not  thy  own  beloved  believe.  In  combating  prejudice,  there  was 
Son.  We  are  grieved,  but  do  not  murmur ! none  more  courteous.  He  was  ever  desir- 
We  are  sad,  but  “ not  sorrowful,  even  as  ous  to  strike  the  error — leaving  the  feelings 
others  who  have  no  hope.” — 1 ThessaL  iv.  of  the  possessor  unwounded  and  unhurt— 
12.  In  the  spirit  of  resignation  taught  by  Through  all  his  controversies,  he  was  mind- 
our  divine  Redeemer,  we  bow  to  Thee,  ana  ful  of  the  charitable  admonitions  of  the 
say : “ Not  our  will,  O God,  but  thine  be  Apostle,  who  has  prescribed  a rule  to  be  ob- 
done!  served  by  those  who  defend  the  truth* — 

Should  we  still  need  the  encouragement  “ Avoid  roolish  and  unlearned  questions ; 
of  human  example,  to  reconcile  us  to  our  knowing  that  they  beget  strifes.  The  ser- 
bereavement,  what  greater  example — what  vants  of  the  Lord  must  not  wrangle,  but  be 
words  of  stronger  import  than  the  memor-  gentle  towards  all  men,  fit  to  teach,  patient, 
able  expressions  of  our  lamented  Bishop:  with  modesty  admonishing  those  who  re- 
“I  had  hoped  to  rise,  but  I bow  to  the  will  sist  the  truth.” — 2 Tim.  ii.  23,  24. 
of  God ; and  accept  what  he  appoints.” — Ours,  however,  is  not  the  language  of  pane- 
This  sentence  of  nis  resigning  spirit  is  let-  gyric,  we  meet  to  feel  and  briefly  speak,  as 
tered  on  his  coffin,  and  will  mingle  with  his  Catholics,  the  sentiment  of  our  afflicted  con- 
mouldering  body,  when  reduced  to  its  origi-  gregation,  who  mourn  the  loss  of  our  illus- 
nal  dust.  As  in  life  he  taught  us  with  tne  trious  Bishop.  Therefore,  be  it  resolved— 
fervor  and  ability  of  the  primitive  fathers — 1st  That  the  altar  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
so  in  deaths  he  continues  to  instruct  us — in  Columbia,  be  hung  for  two  months  with 
and  speaks  to  our  hearts  from  his  abode  in  some  distinguishingbadge  of  mourning,  to 
the  tomb.  testify  publicly,  the  sorrow  and  respect  of 

Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said:  “he  was  a our  congregation,  for  our  beloved  and  la- 
fiuthful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his  Lord  mented  Bishop— whose  premature  death  has 
hath  appointed  over  his  family,  to  give  them  left  a wound  in  our  hearts,  which  only  God 
meat  in  season.”  Conscious  of  his  respon-  and  religion  can  heal, 
ability,  he  sustained  his  flock  with  the  food  2d.  That  as  a personal  mark  of  grief  and 
of  instruction,  and  fed  them  with  the  bread  respect,  from  our  congregation,  on  this  sad 
of  heaven — the  flesh  of  Christ,  who  has  him-  occasion,  each  member  is  hereby  requested 
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to  wear  some  badge  of  mourning — and  that 
each  member  of  the  vestry  wear  crape  on 
the  left  arm,  during  six  weeks. 

3rd.  That  we  unite  with  the  Catholic 
congregations  of  Charleston  and  the  Neck — 
and  hereby  tender  our  grateful  thanks  to  the 
dissenting  clergy  of  that  city — to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  the  State — to  his 
Honor  the  Mayor — the  Judges  of  Courts  in 
Session  during  our  affliction — the  Collector 
of  the  Port — and  the  citizens  generally,  for 
the  respect  paid,  and  the  liberal  feelings 
shown  by  them  at  the  death  of  our  gifted 
and  esteemed  Prelate. 

4th.  That  this  preamble  and  resolutions 
be  published  in  the  papers  of  Columbia,  and 
in  the  Catholic  Miscellany,  Charleston. 

T.  Birmingham,  Pastor — Chairman. 

John  S.  O’Connor,  Secretary. 

TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 

Charleston. — At  an  extra  meeting  of  the 
Washington  Light  Infantry,  held  on  the  26th 
of  April,  the  following  resolutions  were 
offered  by  S.  A.  Hurlbut  : 

Although  it  may  seem  in  some  degree 
incongruous  to  mingle  the  name  and  the 
functions  of  a Clergyman  with  those  of  a 
Military  body  such  as  ours,  yet  in  view  of 
the  close  connection  of  feeling  which  united 
this  Company  to  the  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Eng- 
land, our  deceased  Chaplain,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  services  he  has  rendered  us,  and  the 
inscription  of  his  name  as  an  Honorary 
Member  of  this  Corps,  give  us  the  right 
publicly  to  express  those  sentiments  of  res- 
pect and  regard  which  we  all,  as  individuals, 
feel  for  his  memory:  Be  it,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  no  ordinary 
feelings  of  sorrow  that  the  Company  thus 
publicly  recognizes  the  loss  from  among 
itsmembere,  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
England.  The  eloquent  tones  that  have 
stirred  our  hearts  as  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  shall  no  more  command  and  arrest 
our  attention.  The  lips  ever  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  virtue  and  religion  are  for- 
ever mute,  frozen  into  silence  by  the  icy 
hand  of  death.  The  earnest  vindicator  of 
the  liberty  of  his  native  land,  the  devoted 
admirer  and  constant  advocate  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  this,  his  adopted  country ; the  man 
of  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable  charac- 
ter, of  intellect  and  acquirements  wide  and 
far  reaching,  of  imagination  fervid  and  po- 
etic-—the  priest  of  self-denying  and  self- 
sacrificing  virtues,  whom  all  men  of  every 
sect  and  faith  delight  to  honor — the  careful 
and  sleepless  watcher  over  the  flock  com- 
mitted to  his  care, — has  finished  his  earthly 
course.  The  good  Soldier  of  the  Cross,  he 
was  ever  girt  with  his  armor,  mid  ready  to 


defend  from  assault  the  truths  he  conscien- 
tiously believed,  and  how  widely  Boever  we 
may  differ  from  his  doctrine,  we  all  admit 
that  he  fought  the  good  fight,  and  performed 
the  task  that  was  set  before  him. 

To  us  he  was  endeared  by  the  relation  he 
bore  to  us,  by  the  recollections  of  the  elo- 
quent address  which  he  delivered  before  this 
Company,  and  by  the  readiness  which  he 
evinced  to  render  us  any  service  that  circum- 
stances might  require.  We  presume  noton 
this  occasion  to  analyze  the  character  of  this 
lamented  Prelate.  No  panegyric  upon  his 
virtues  becomes  this  meeting.  In  life  he 
courted  not  the  applause  of  men,  and  his 
memory  does  not  require  their  praise : For 
his  eulogy  is  in  the  aeep  grief  of  his  friends, 
in  the  passionate  mourning  of  the  thousand 
hearts  to  whom  he  was  the  star  of  hope, 
the  light  upon  their  thorny  path  of  life. 
His  epitaph  is  written  on  the  enduring  affec- 
tion of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the 
homeless  and  forlorn,  whom,  in  life,  he  cher- 
ished and  sustained.  Their  prayers  are  the 
incense  around  his  tomb,  their  tears  the  liba- 
tion over  his  ashes. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  in  the  death 
of  our  lamented  and  revered  Chaplain,  this 
Company  has  suffered  a bereavement,  which 
deprives  it  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments, 
ana  that  as  a mark  of  our  sorrow  for  his 
death,  and  our  respect  for  his  virtues,  the 
usual  badge  of  mourning  be  worn  for  thirty 
days. 

On  motion  of  J.  Bryan,  Jr.,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  above  Resolutions  be 
adopted  and  published  in  the  papers  of  this 
city,  and  that  a copy  be  transmitted  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  Bishop  England. 

Extract  from  the  the  minutes. 

D.  McQueen,  Secretary. 

From  the  Catholic  Herald. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Death  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  England. 

It  becomes  our  painfully  melancholy  duty 
to  announce  the  death  of  this  lamented 
Prelate,  which  happened  at  Charleston  on 
the  11th  inst  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

No  eulogy  to  which  we  could  give  utter- 
ance, could  add  to  the  elevation  of  character 
of  this  truly  eminent  Divine,  nor  could  the 
expression  of  our  deepest  regret  and  sympa- 
thy,  do  more  than  commingle  in  that  one 
universal  sorrowing,  so  deeply  felt  for  such 
a bereavement 

In  his  death,  not  only  has  Catholicity  to 
mourn  one  of  her  purest  and  ablest  cham- 
pions, but  Christianity  one  of  its  moat 
Drilliant  ornaments,  and  justly  proud  boasts; 
for  who,  that  ever  listened  to  his  defence 
of  his  frith,  and  explanation  of  his  doo- 
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bines,  but  felt  u That  troth  from  his  lips 
prevailed  with  double  swayT 

And  even  while  those  who  differed  from 
him  in  their  mode  of  worship,  either  from 
education  or  prejudice,  denied  their  acqui- 
escence in  the  truth  of  his  powerful  reason- 
ing, yet  were  these  troths  put  forward  in 
such  accents  of  love,  of  charity  and  brotherly 
affection,  that  bigotry  itselr  fell  powerless 
before  Ids  mighty  mind,  and  from  the  most 
strenuous  of  his  political  opponents  he 
forced,  if  not  their  willing  regard,  their  re- 
luctant admiration. 

Attached  as  he  was  by  the  most  bound- 
less affection  to  Ireland,  the  land  bf  his 
birth,  and  anxiously  as  he  evinced  at  all 
times  the  most  intense  interest  in  her  welfare 
and  in  her  struggle  for  freedom,  yet  he  never, 
for  a moment,  forgot  his  duty  and  allegiance 
to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  Republican 
Institutions  ever  found  in  him  that  advocacy 
and  powerful  sustainment,  which  talents, 
and  eloquence,  and  a mind  like  his,  could  so 
usefully  exert,  and  indomitably  wield. 

As  his  philanthropy  was  extensive,  so  is  his 
loss  deplored,  [with  a grief  1 not  circumscribed 
or  limited  to  sect  or  party,  but  reaching  in  its 
course  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  where  his 
loss  will  be  deplored  as  here ; for  there  too 
were  his  virtues  known,  and  the  blessed 
effects  of  his  charity  and  talents  felt  and 
acknowledged. 


We  were  gratified  at  receiving  from  the 
Philadelphia  Repeal  Association,  through 
their  excellent  Secretary,  Mr.  Doyle,  the 
Resolutions  which  will  be  found  on  our  8th 
page,  expressive  of  their  regret  for  the  de- 
mise of  me  venerated  Bishop  England,  and 
are  happy  that  the  Association  have  paid  to 
bis  memory  so  deserved  a token  of  affection- 
ate regard. 


PHILADELPHIA  REPEAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Association  held  at 
their  room,  278  Market  street,  on  Monday 
evening  the  18th  inst — Wm.  A.  Stokes, 
Esq.  President,  in  the  chair. 

Benjamin  Pemberton  Binns,  Esq.  offered 
the  following  resolutions  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  published 
in  all  the  daily  papers. 

Resolved,  That  the  Repeal  Association  of 
Philadelphia  have  heard  with  feelings  of 
deep  and  solemn  mourning  and  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  their  venerable  fellow  member, 
the  Right  Reverend  John  England,  Bishop 
of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.  Attached 
to  his  person  by  his  true  nobility  of  na- 


ture—grateful  for  his  generous  devotion  to 
the  great  cause  of  human  liberty — they  will 
hold  in  enduring  remembrance  his  virtues 
for  imitation — his  genius  for  admiration,  and 
his  piety  for  example. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  the  country 
has  lost  one  of  her  most  valuable  citizens, 
Republican  Institutions  have  been  deprived 
of  one  of  their  ablest  champions,  and  the 
holy  cause  of  Christianity  has  to  lament  a 
servant  and  advocate,  whose  entire  zeal  for 
the  principles  and  interests  of  his  own  faith 
never  caused  him  to  violate  the  charity, 
which  in  a land  of  freedom  protects  all,  bat 
injures  none. 

The  President,  Mr.  Stokes,  having  vaca- 
ted  the  chair,  which  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  P.  Binns,  proposed  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  as  a mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  lamented  Bishop  Eng- 
land, the  Association  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  offering  this  resolution  re- 
marked that  it  was  under  feelings  of  no 
ordinary  emotion,  for  none  who  knew  Bishop 
England  could  fail  to  feel  towards  him  an 
almost  filial  affection.  He  was  one  of  those 
great  men,  the  splendor  of  whose  glories 
commanded  the  admiration  of  all — while  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  and  his  amiability  of 
maimers  made  warin  friends  of  all  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  his  acquain- 
tance. He  was  a remarkable  example  of 
one,  who  by  the  mere  force  of  his  native 
intellect,  had  caused  his  name  to  be  known 
and  revered  throughout  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica— known  and  revered  not  only  as  a 
Christian  Prelate,  firm  in  the  faith  which  he 
held — but  as  an  illustrious  champion  of  hu- 
man rights — as  a powerful  advocate  in 
Europe  for  that  system  of  government  in 
America,  which  recognized  in  him  a citizen 
most  useful  and  constant,  and  as  a scholar 
of  rare  attainments — a writer  of  singular 
purity — an  orator  and  reasoner  who  had 
triumphed  whenever  his  powers  had  been 
called  into  action.  His  own  deeds  were  his 
best  eulogium — his  memory  would,  he  trus- 
ted, be  the  virtual  prolongation  of  a life 
valuable  for  the  pure  example  which  he  set 
to  all — an  example  which  might  live  and 
which  he  hoped  and  believed  would  live  in 
the  breast  of  every  repealer,  exciting  him  to 
the  practice  of  virtue,  guardinghim  from  the 
temptations  of  vice,  and  strengthening  the 
resolution  to  persevere  in  that  good  work  of 
Repeal,  the  entire  devotion  to  which  was 
one  of  the  brightest  and  best  points  of  the 
character  of  Bishop  England.  Mr.  Stokes 
spoke  at  length  and  with  great  effect  of  the 
cnaracter  of  Bishop  England,  and  when  he 
resumed  his  seat  the  Association  imme- 
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diately  adjourned,  and  in  silence  left  their 
Hall. 

From  the  Boston  Pilot. 

DEATH  OF  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

Gloom,  deep,  impenetrable  gloom,  has 
gathered  upon  the  brow  of  the  Catholic ! 
The  sombre  habiliments  of  mourning  and 
melancholy  send  their  darkening  shadows 
around  their  altars!  Tears  come  swelling 
up  from  the  heart’s  fountain  of  sorrow,  and 
the  solemn  chant  and  mournful  dirge  tell 
that  the  great,  the  good,  the  beloved  and 
the  lamented,  has  been  gathered  to  the  dust ; 
that  a light  has  gone  out  from  amongst  us, 
which  had  guided  us  in  the  path  of  virtue 
and  Christian  faith ; thAt  the  shepherd  hath 
been  called  from  his  flock,  and  they  are 
buried  in  sorrow  and  affliction.  Bishop 
England  is  dead ! None  shall  again  hear 
him  with  a monarch’s  voice  proclaim  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  No 
more  shall  we  see  that  glorious  countenance 
radiant,  with  the  halo  of  Divine  inspira- 
tion.— Never  again  shall  we  listen  to  his 
exalted  precepts,  no  more  shall  the  mind 
bow  captive  to  the  masculine  power  of  his 
logic,  or  the  perspicuous  and  overwhelming 
splendor  of  his  reasoning.  That  proud  ana 
towering  intellect  that  seemed  to  reach 
heaven  in  its  flight,  and  draw  proofs  of  the 
immaculate  purity  of  his  creed  from  its 
eternal  throne,  hath  left  its  earthly  tene- 
ment, and  ascended  to  its  kindred  element. 
God  hath  taken  to  himself  the  brightest  and 
purest  of  the  land ! him,  who,  like  some 
Christian  Jupiter  wielded  the  thunder  of 
truth,  and  went  forth  to  illumine  the  path  of 
the  desponding  mortal ; who  spoke  but  to 
convince,  and  who  shed  a glory  refulgent 
with  hope,  around  the  sceptic  heart. 

It  is  the  death  of  such  a man  we  mourn. 
All  feel  that  one  has  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  the  greatness  of  whose  mind,  and 
whose  benevolence  and  eloquent  example 
has  ennobled  human  nature.  That  the  earth 
has  closed  over  one  who  stood  a pillar  of 
immovable  power  to  the  Catholic  Church  of 
America;  whose  resplendent  genius,  mel- 
lowed with  the  sacred  influences  of  his  high 
and  holy  mission,  shone  forth  in  the  beauty 
and  majesty  of  a mind  endowed  with  more 
than  human  intellect.  None  can  feel  the 
terrible  calamity  that  has  fallen  upon  the 
ministry  of  truth  and  religion,  but  those 
who  have  listened  to  him  when  pouring 
forth  the  reflections  of  his  lofty  mind,  who 
have  heard  his  masterly  and  convincing 
reasoning,  and  felt  the  power  of  his  sublime 
oratory.  Far  from  the  land  of  his  kindred, 
which  he  loved  so  well,  he  slumbers  in 
the  tomb,  over  whose  dust  ages  may  roll,  but 
not  produce  one  so  great,  so  pure,  so  good. 


From  the  Catholic  Telegraph. 

DEATH  OF  DR.  ENGLAND. 

Our  readers  will  deeply  regret  to  learn  that 
the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  England,  Bishop  of 
Charleston,  died  in  that  city  on  the  11th  inst 
after  a severe  illness.  This  news,  which  we 
had  but  too  much  reason  to  anticipate  from 
recent  announcements  in  the  Miscellany, 
will  not  only  fill  the  American  Church  with 
the  gloom  of  mourning,  but  will  be  lamented 
throughout  the  entire  Church ; for  the  fame 
of  the  illustrious  Prelate,  arising  from  his 
valuable  writings  and  distinguished  services, 
was  spread  far  and  wide.  An  Irishman  by 
birth,  his  gigantic  and  comprehensive  mind, 
and  his  merits  as  an  orator  and  a writer,  re- 
flect honor  upon  his  native  land,  to  which 
also  he  was  ever  bound  by  the  most  generous 
and  lively  sympathies ; for  be  wept  over  every 
degradation  of  her  servitude,  ana  rejoiced  for 
each  chance  ray  of  sunshine  that  lighted  up 
the  night  of  her  bondage.  An  American  by 
choice  and  adoption,  he  loved  America  ana 
her  free  institutions;  he  watched  the  flight 
of  her  eagle  with  as  much  interest  and  grati- 
fication as  if  he  had  stood  by  her,  when  she 
first  plumed  her  wring,  and  beheld  her  rise 
and  battle  with  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
her  first  sky. 

A Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  amid  the  talented  members  of 
a young  but  distinguished  hierarchy,  he  had 
no  superior  in  intellect,  and  stood  the  very 
first  as  a controversial  orator  and  writer. 
Devoted  to  th€  pious  discharge  of  the  sacred 
functions  of  his  office,  he  never  spared  him- 
self, but  wherever  he  went,presented  abun- 
dant proofs  of  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  spread  of  truth  and  the  increase  of  virtue. 
Only  fifty-six  years  of  age,  he  is  called  away 
from  us  m his  prime.  While  we  lament  his 
loss,  we  must  bow  submissively  to  the  in- 
scrutable decrees  of  heaven,  and  unite  our 
prayers  with  those  of  his  widowed  Diocess, 
that  God  will  deign  to  install  him  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which,  while  on 
earth,  was  the  chief  of  his  desires. 

From  the  Catholic  Miscellany  of  May  14. 

THE  SEMINARY. 

A remark  or  two  will  at  once  explain  why 
this  title  is  prefixed  to  the  following: — 

In  apprising  a true  and  valued  friend  in 
Baltimore  of  the  demise  of  our  beloved  Bi- 
shop, the  Administrator  of  the  DioCess,  in  a 
hurried  notice,  incidentally  mentioned  the 
precarious  condition  in  which  his  death  left 
the  Seminary.  It  is  a fact  well  known,  that 
holding  nearly  a dozen  students,  it  has  noth- 
ing like  a permanent  fund  for  their  future 
support— or  in  fact  any  other  resources  save 
what  may  result  from  the  exertions  of  a 
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Society  established  some  years  back  to  aid 
principally  in  the  support  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. With  that  spirit  of  active  benevolence" 
which  has  ever  marked  the  character  of 
William  George  Read,  Esq.,  he  immediately, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop,  took 
the  Measures  of  which  we  here  copy  the 
Report  as  found  on  a Baltimore  paper. 

“ A large  meeting  of  the  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, including  both  sexes,  of  the  late  Bi- 
shop of  Charleston,  the  universally  esteemed 
and  lamented  Dr.  England,  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  22dinst,  in  the  commodious 
room  in  the  basement  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul’s 
Church. 

Mr.  Read  then  rose,  and  previously  to  sta- 
ting the  object  for  which  he  had  requested 
them  to  assemble,  spoke  in  a most  feeling 
and  eloquent  manner  of  the  humility,  charity, 
piety  and  talents — the  labours,  trials,  suffer- 
ings and  martyrdom  of  Bishop  England — 
several  times  during  which,  his  utterance  was 
choked  by  gushes  of  tears.  The  object,  he 
said,  was  to  lay  before  them  a letter  he  had 
received  from  the  Very  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker, 
administrator  of  the  Diocess  of  Charleston, 
and  by  which  he  was  informed  that  several 
youths,  whom  the  late  Bishop  had  supported 
himself,  and  was  preparing  for  the  Chinch, 
were  now,  by  the  death  of  their  benefactor, 
left  destitute— and  would  ere  long,  it  was  to 
be  feared,  be  without  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life.  To  contribute,  then,  some  relief, 
and  to  make  arrangements  to  solicit  the  aid 
of  others  for  those  poor  students,  he  had 
ventured  to  call  them  together,  and  because, 
too,  he  felt  that  those  who  would  contribute 
their  mite,  would  perform  an  act  of  charity, 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  a tribute  of  respect, 
more  acceptable  than  monuments  of  brass 
or  marble  to  the  memory  of  the  great  and 
good  Prelate,  who  had  been  taken  from  them. 
Many  a moistened  eye  might  have  been  seen, 
as  Mr.  Read  concluded  his  pathetic  remarks, 
by  offering  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions : 

Whereas,  a letter  from  the  administrator 
of  the  See  of  Charleston  has  been  read  to 
this  meeting  by  Mr.  Read,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  addition  to  the  deep  affliction  of 
the  Clergy  of  that  bereaved  Diocess,  at  the 
loss  of  their  late,  inestimable  Prelate,  they 
are  involved  in  great  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, for  the  present  support  or  several  pious 
youths,  whom  he  was  assiduously  training 
to  usefulness  in  the  Church — 

Be  it  resolved,  that  in  testimony  of  our  sym- 
pathy with  that  stricken  people,  and  of  our 
tender  veneration  for  the  memoir  of  their 
beloved  and  admired  Bishop,  we  will  endeavor 
to  assist  them  at  this  emergency,  as  far  as  the 
depressed  condition  of  business  will  permit 


Resolved,  That  a committee  of  six  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair,  for  each  ward  in  the 
city,  to  solicit  contributions,  however  small, 
in  aid  of  the  Theological  Students  of  the 
Catholic  Seminary  at  Charleston — and  that 
they  be  requested  to  commence  operations 
without  delay ; and  to  return  the  amount  of 
their  collections  to  the  Rev.  John  Gildea,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  remitted  to  the  Very 
Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  administrator  of  the  Dio- 
cess of  Charleston. 

After  the  reading  of  the  resolutions,  the 
Rv.  Mr.  Schreiber  briefly  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  object — touching  in  ap- 
propriate and  beautiful,  language  on  the 
transcendant  talents  and  truly  apostolic  vir- 
tues for  which  Bishop  England  was  eminently 
distinguished.  And  the  Reverend  gentleman, 
before  taking  his  seat,  presented  Z.  Collins 
Lee,  Esq.  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Lee,  on  coming  forward,  said,  that 
having  seen  the  call  in  the  morning  papers, 
as  an  American  and  Protestant  he  attended 
to  offer  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
whom  he  had  admired  and  reverenced — not 
as  a Catholic  Bishop— but  for  his  great  pow- 
ers of  intellect,  his  exalted  character  as  a 
public  teacher,  his  untiring  zeal  as  a herald 
of  the  cross,  and  for  the  brilliant  attainments 
of  his  vast  and  mighty  mind.  Mr.  L.  spoke 
for  a considerable  length  of  time  in  a strain 
of  rich  and  glowing  eloquence,  and  conclu- 
ded in  seconding  the  resolutions  offered  by 
Mr.  Read. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  again 
read  by  the  Secretary,  and  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  meeting.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
M.  Connolly,  a committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  Chair  in  selecting  the 
committees  for  each  ward.  Several  contri- 
butions were  then  made,  after  which  the 
meeting,  at  about  9 o’clock,  adjourned. 

John  B.  Gildea,  Chairman. 

Timothy  J.  Ahern,  Secretary. 

N.  B. — The  chairmen  of  the  different  ward 
committees  are  requested  to  assemble  the 
members  of  their  respective  committees,  and 
commence  operations  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  week,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  received  from  the  Rev. 
Chairman,  enclosing  a draft  for  #200 — for 
which  on  the  part  of  the  students  of  the 
Seminary,  as  well  as  on  his  own,  the  admin- 
istrator  returns  the  due  acknowledgments 
of  gratitude  and  thanks,  begging  at  the  same 
time  of  the  giver  of  all  good,  a return  of  a 
hundred  fold,  on  those  who  aided  towards 
our  relief  in  this  to  us  truly  trying  crisis. 

Baltimore,  May  17th  1848. 

Very  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir — The  object  of 
the  present,  few  lines,  is  to  remit  to  you  a 
small  amount,  placed  in  my  hands  by  the 
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friends  of  your  much  lamented  Bishop.  Hear- 
ing through  your  zealous  friend,  William 
George  Read,  that  your  infant  Seminary  was 
in  a rather  destitute  condition,  and  unless 
assisted,  must  probably  be  abandoned,  vour 
friends,  sympathising  with  you  in  your  loss, 
and  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Dio- 
cess  entrusted  to  your  care,  unite  together 
in  sending  you  this  small  sum,  hoping  to 
add  to  itnereafter.  Have  the  kindness  to 
accept  it,  and  our  best  wishes  for  your  hap- 
piness and  that  of  those  entrusted  to  your 
care. 

Sincerely  your  friend  and  Brother  in  Christ 
John  B.  Gildea. 

Very  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  &c.,  &c. 

Whilst  this  interest  is  manifested  towards 
us,  by  those  upon  whom  we  have  no  claim 
whatever,  save  that  which  mere  humanity 
may  dictate,  or — as  in  the  present  instance — 
a more  tender  feeling,  hallowed  by  the  recol- 
lections of  him  who  is  no  more,  to  aid  us 
may  suggest,  can  we  be  censured  if  we  urge 
more  earnestly  upon  those  more  immediately 
interested,  the  discharge  of  a duty  founded 
on  the  claim  of  stem  justice.  We  would 
solemnly  invite  the  Catholics  of  the  Diocess 
to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  placed,  as  regards  the  future  pros- 
pect of  a permanent  ministry,  and  our  word 
may  be  relied  on — they  are  more  than  critical 

What  is  the  object  of  this  Seminary  ] Is 
it  to  pamper  in  idleness  and  luxury  its  in- 
mates, whilst  preparing  by  a long  and  severe 
course  of  study  to  take  their  places  in  the 
Missionary  field  as  u workmen  that  need  not 
be  ashamed,  rightly  handling  the  word  of 
truth” — or  when  there,  to  gamer  M gold  and 
silver”  as  the  reward  of  their  toils]  Catho- 
lics of  Charleston,  you,  and  your  scattered 
brethren  of  the  Diocess,  know  otherwise.  Its 
object,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  to  send  out 
Pnests  to  those  very  missions,  many  of 
which  are  not  even  able  to  support  a mis- 
sioner : to  send  them  out,  that  at  every  risk, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  trials  and  priva- 
tions well  calculated  to  test  spirits  the  most 
resigned,  they  may  still  administer  the  con- 
solations of  religion  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  totally  abandoned : it  is  to  per- 
petuate amongst  yourselves,  at  large,  that 
Dody  of  commissioned  teachers,  who  may 
guide  you  whilst  living  in  the  paths  of  virtue, 
and  strengthen  you  when  dying  by  the  institu- 
tions of  your  religion,  themselves,  meanwhile 
awaiting  patiently  the  return  of  the  good 
Samaritan  who  is  to  mete  out  to  them  their 
own  recompense.  In  this  view  of  the  case, 
whose  interest  is  it  to  maintain  a Seminary  ] 
Dissolve  it  to-morrow;  compel,  either  by 
your  indifference  or  a neglect  equally  crimi- 
nal, its  inmates  to  seek  refuge  in  the  very 


law  of  nature  by  seeking  admission  into 
other  Diocesses  of  the  Province— they  would 
be  the  gainers ; but  what,  in  the  mean  time, 
becomes  of  the  ministry  of  this  Diocess  ] A 
very  few  years  would  find  your  altars  without 
Priests  or  Sacrifices : your  Churches  closed : 
your  children  growing  up  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  religion  of  their  fathers:  the  old 
amongst  you  living,  like  Juda  of  old,  in  exile — 
when  dying,  deprived  of  the  strengthening 
graces  of  the  Sacraments,  and  when  dead, 
buried  without  even  the  solace  of  that  ritual 
which  sheds  its  rays  of  hope  even  over  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb.  The  Priests  now 
ministering  at  your  altars  cannot  live  forever. 
You  have  been  taught  a frightful  lesson  of 
the  instability  of  that  tenure  by  which,  with 
all  their  affection  for  you,  they  hold  their 
places,  and  when  summoned  away,  in  their 
turn,  leaving  none  behind  to  succed  them,  is 
theprediction  of  the  result  merely  visionary ! 

We  would  then  seriously  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  duty  peculiarly  imposed  on 
you,  at  this  trying  period.  We  neither  crave 
nor  beg  for  ourselves  aught  at  your  hands. 
But  we  respectfully  yet  firmly  tell  you  your 
duty  in  the  premises : that  if  it  be  your  wish 
— as  it  is  your  duty— a duty  which  you  can- 
not evade,  save  by  becoming  apostates  to 
your  faith — to  perpetuate  during  your  own 
day  amongst  yourselves,  the  blessings  of  re- 
ligion, ana  transmit  them  to  your  children, 
you  must,  by  renewed  exertions,  aid  in  the 
support  of  that  institution  by  which  alone, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  you  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  find  those  wishes  fulfilled. — 
With  tins  view  it  was  first  established.  Un- 
der circumstances  the  most  trying,  as  you 
can  testify,  it  was,  throughout,  sustained  by 
him  who  was  willing  “to  spend  and  be 
spent,”  and  who  was  spent  amongst  you. — 
Amongst  the  other  evidences  of  his  zeal,  he 
has  left  it  to  your  care ; and  deprived  of  his 
protection,  it  must  look  first  to  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  next  to  your  exertions  through 
your  society  for  its  continuance. 

The  above  was  in  the  printer’s  hands, 
when  we  received  the  Boston  Pilot,  on 
which  we  find  the  following  touching  sketch, 
from  the  pen  of  its  Baltimore  Correspond- 
ent:— 

Death  of  Bishop  England  — Solemn  High 
Mass  at  the  Cathedral — Mozarts  Cele- 
brated Requiem, 

Baltimore,  April  29,  1842. 

Dear  Sir, — The  death  of  Bishop  Eng- 
land, although  it  was  expected  for  some 
weeks  previous,  has  thrown  a gloom  over 
the  Church  of  this  Catholic  city,  almost  of 
despair ; for,  cast  our  eyes  where  we  will, 
select  the  man  where  we  may,  still  his  place 
will  be  vacant,  and  the  American  Church 
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must  continue  to  mourn  the  death  of  her 
protector;  sorrow  is  seated  in  the  hearts  of 
all,  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  bare  mention  of 
his  name,  will  cause  the  tear  to  start,  and 
the  lip  to  quiver.  We  would  try  to  believe 
him  alive;  but,  alas!  the  wailings  of  his 
afflicted  people,  his  distressed  clergy,  sound 
too  distinctly  in  our  ears;  the  truth  is  too 


plain;  the  mi 
befell!  Wii 


tv  man  has  fallen.  How  did 
his  “armor  on,  and  at  his 


post”  Baltimore  will  long  mourn  his  death, 
for  she  is  indebted  to  him  for  long  and  ar- 
duous labors.  It  was  here  he  delivered  his 
last  public  sermon,  and  that,  at  a time  when 
he  was  more  fitted  for  the  sick  chamber,  than 
for  the  labors  of  the  altar.  The  last  night 
be  preached  here,  his  friends  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  take  rest,  but  he  replied — “ I 
must  do  my  duty  ; and  if  I fail  at  the  altar , aU 
I ask  cf  you  is  that  you  toiU  take  me  homey 
It  was  his  last  effort  in  public ; for  the  dis- 
ease he  contracted  on  board  the  pestilent 
ship  in  which  he  returned  from  Europe,  was 
deeply  seated.  He  returned  to  his  flock, 
dfeeased  and  worn  out  The  melancholy 
termination  you  know. 

A meeting  was  held  on  last  Monday  night 
in  the  spacious  chapel  of  St  Vincent  de 
Paul,  which  had  in  view  the  philanthropic 
object  of  extending  pecuniary  aid  to  his  dis- 
tressed clergy.  At  this  meeting,  a letter  was 
read  from  the  administrator  of  the  diocess, 
the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Bakery  by  William  George 
Read,  Esq.,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It 
drew  tears  from  every  one  present;  Mr. 
Read  frequently  burst  into  tears  during  his 
remarks.  The  meeting  was  eloquently  ad- 
dressed by  the  Rev.  h&.  Schreiber,  who,  in 
concluding,  introduced  Z.  Collins  Lee,  Esq. 
(Protestant).  Mr.  L.  spoke  at  much  length. 
He  came,  as  an  American  citizen,  to  pay  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  services  of  a pub- 
lic benefactor — to  one  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  support  of  the  institutions  of 
our  common  country— one  who  had  given 
birth  to  some  of  the  finest  literary  establish- 
ments we  possessed ; the  ornament  of  his  re- 
ligion, the  defender  of  American  institutions, 
and  the  father  to  the  orphan.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  collect  in  the  various 
wards  or  the  city ; and  I am  happy  to  add, 
that  their  labor  is  successful.  The  chair 
was  filled  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gildea. 

On  Thursday  last,  there  was  a solemn 
service  in  the  Cathedral,  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  as  celebrant,  with  the  usual  as- 
sistants. The  clergy  from  the  several 
churches,  and  from  the  seminary,  were  pre- 
sent. The  sanctuary  was  hung  in-black, 
also  the  front  of  the  singers’  galleiy,  and 
the  large  edifice  was  densely  crowded  with 
those  who  had  so  often  listened  to  the  elo- 


quence of  him  who  was  now  no  more.  The 
services  were  deeply  impressive ; and  if 
prayers  were  necessary,  they  were  offered 
up  on  that  occasion  with  a fervor  which 
must  have  reached  heaven.  The  grand  Re- 
quiem, by  Mozart,  which  has  drawn  forth 
such  wonderful  admiration  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  apd  which  even  the  u flippant  Willis’* 
describes  so  well,  was  performed  in  masterly 
style,  by  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral,  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniments,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Geogan,  (an  Irish  gentle- 
man who  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion in  this  city.)  To  describe  it  would  be 
vain ; for,  since  it  has  never  been  equalled, 
as  a composition,  by  any  composers,  how 
could  I give  yon  a description  of  it?  It 
must  be  heard  to  get  even  the  faintest  idea 
of  it  The  sermon  was  a masterly  display 
of  oratory,  and  Boston  may  truly  feel  proud 
of  her  Donelan.  At  the  close  of  the  Mass, 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Donelan,  who  is  stationed  at 
Washington,  ascended  the  pulpit  He  took 
as  his  text  1 Machabees , chap,  ix.,  verses  20 
and  21.  “And  all  the  people  of  Israel  be- 
wailed him  with  great  lamentations,  and  they 
mourned  for  him  many  days,  and  said:— 
How  is  the  mighty  man  fallen  that  saved  the 
people  of  Israel  ?”  The  preacher  dwelt  with 
much  feeling  on  the  melancholy  duty  which 
assembled  the  congregation.  He  then 
sketched  the  early  life  of  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased ; his  patriotism  for  his  country  while 
a priest  in  Cork ; his  defence  of  his  down- 
trodden, persecuted,  but  unbending  country- 
men ; his  unflinching  opposition  to  Govern- 
ment’s paying  (bribing)  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, at  a time  when  many  were  ready  to 
swallow  the  “gilded  bait”  He  came  forth 
to  rescue  the  Irish  Church  from  the  gilded 
fetters  of  government  corruption.  He  was 


successful;  and  the  priesthood  of  Ireland 
are  yet  wedded  to  their  people  alone.  (Dur- 
ing this  part  of  the  sermon,  the  preacher 
gave  vent  to  a flow  of  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
worthy  of  the  Republican  and  the  Christian. 
He  seemed  as  if  to  enter  into  the  same  feel- 
ings which  actuated  the  Bishop  in  his  en- 
deavors to  raise  Ireland  to  her  proper  posi- 
tion.) He  then  traced  his  subsequent  career 
in  the  United  States,  the  difficulties  he  sur- 
mounted, the  prejudices  he  subdued,  the 
victories  he  achieved,  the  privations  he  suf- 
fered ([often  having  been  seen  walking  the 
scorching  sands  of  Carolina  barefooted* — 
the  soles  of  his  shoes  being  literally  worn 
out),  his  self-denial,  the  benefits  he  con- 
ferred on  the  state,  &c. ; and  concluded  by 
recommending  the  lamented  England  to  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  in  a strain  truly  touch- 

* [Carolinian*  must  make  some  allowance,  hero,  for 
rhetorical  exaggeration.] 
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ing.  During  this  beautiful  discourse,  the  vast 
assemblage  were  frequently  in  tears ; and  at 
times,  loud  sobbings  could  be  heard  in  every 
direction.  The  services  commenced  at  about 
half-past  eleven,  and  were  over  at  half-past 
two.  Truly,  indeed,  may  we  bewail  him  with 
great  lamentation,  for  many  days.  How 
la  the  mighty  man  fallen ! JuvRins. 

VESTRY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Savannah,  Geo. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  Savannah, 
held  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  3d  in- 
stant, Messrs.  Dillon,  Prendergast,  and  Con- 
don, were  nominated  a committee  to  draft 
a preamble  and  resolutions,  expressive  of 
the  grief  and  sorrow  which  overwhelmed 
the  congregation,  at  the  irreparable  loss  of 
its  ever  dear  and  beloved  Bishop. 

The  following  were  offered,  and  approved 
of  by  the  Pastor : 

How  sad,  how  melancholy,  and  how  diffi- 
cult is  the  duty  which  we  are  called  to  per- 
form, to  give  expression  to  our  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  our  beloved  Bishop,  and  to  de- 
lineate his  virtues,  though  it  be  but  a mere 
attempt : our  grief  is  too  deeply  seated  in 
our  hearts ; it  is  unalterable : nis  virtues  are 
indescribable,  who  can  delineate  them ; our 
sorrow  is  founded  on  general  and  special 
principles.  Christianity  has  lost  an  indomit- 
able cWnpion ; Catholicity  its  most  power- 
ftil  advocate ; the  Apostolic  chain  one  of  its 
brightest,  purest  links ; the  Militant  Church 
a noble,  brave,  and  valiant  soldier ; America, 
a defender  of  her  rights,  and  the  South  a 
vindicator  of  her  institutions. 

Our  father  and  friend  has  departed  from 
us — we  are  orphans ; the  fold  is  without  a 
shepherd ; the  diocess  without  a Bishop ! — j 
The  episcopal  chair  is  vacant ; the  sable  em- 
blems show  where  the  venerated  tenant  lies ; 
the  Sanctuary  is  without  its  ornament ; the 
widow  mourns  the  loss  of  her  support ; the 
oiphan  weeps  for  him  who  gave  nim  food. 
On!  Father  of  the  faithful  and  Supreme 
Pastor  of  souls,  listen  to  the  sighs  of  the 
bewildered  virgins ; behold  the  tears  of  the 
young  men ; listen  to  the  sobs  of  the  aged, 
and  have  regard  to  the  heart-stricken  throes 
of  all  thy  people.  In  the  accommodating 
and  deferential  sense  which  usage  sanctions, 
has  there  ever  been  a people  who  may  ap- 
ply to  itself  with  greater  propriety,  the 
lamentable  words  of  the  Prophet,  than  the 
flock  of  the  diocess  of  Charleston,  in  its  pre- 
sent, melancholy  bereavement : — O,  all  you 
that  pass  by  the  way>  behold  and  see  if  there 
be  any  sorrow  like  to  my  sorrow ! 

Blessed  Redeemer  of  mankind!  for  the 
iniquities  of  the  people  have  you  been 


stricken — the  sons  of  the  fold  have  called 
for  your  death. 

Have  our  indifference,  our  neglect  and 
apathy,  in  thy  service,  provoked  the  blow 
just  dealt  to  us  I Have  our  sins  incurred  the 
heavy  chastisement  ? 

We  fear  for  ourselves — we  tremble,  and 
humbly  bow  down  as  culprits  in  thy  sight, 
and  penitently  sue  for  pardon,  /h  sackcloth 
and  ashes  shall  we  endeavor  to  atone,  and 
our  future  conduct  shall  be  the  evidence  of 
the  sincerity  of  our  expressions. 

Spare,  O Lord,  spare  thy  people,  and  give 
not  thy  inheritance  to  reproach.  If  in  anger 
thou  hast  taken  thy  servant  from  a sinful 
people,  in  clemency  and  compassion  leave 
not  thy  fold  without  a Shepherd ; send  one 
according  to  thy  own  heart,  and  worthy  of 
him  who  was  our  first  pastor.  In  testimony 
of  our  grief,  and  as  an  external  manifestation 
of  how  sensibly  we  feel  our  irreparable  loss; 
Be  it 

1st  Resolved,  That  at  the  approaching 
Month’s  Mind,  our  Church  be  suitably  deco- 
rated, and  as  long  afterward  as  our  Pastor 
shall  deem  necessary. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  the  Vestry  and  mem- 
bers generally  be  requested  to  wear  the 
badge  of  mourning,  for  thirty  days. 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  di- 


same 
3d. 

rected  to  forward  these  proceedings  for 
publication  to  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Miscellany, 
at  Charleston. 

J.  F.  O’Neill,  Pastor. 
John  Murphy,  Secretary. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Miscellany. 
Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  the 
above  third  and  last  resolution,  I take  leave 
to  transmit  these  proceedings.  In  addition, 
I am  requested  to  state  the  cause  why  we 
have  not  long  before  this  date  given  public 
expression  to  our  feelings,  for  our  late  and 
lamented  loss.  Our  Pastor  was  unavoidably 
detained  in  Charleston,  and  in  our  grief  we 
were  truly  bewildered  until  his  return.  On 
his  arrival,  he  was  prevented  by  fever,  and 
it  is  but  a few  days  since  he  has  been  restor- 
ed. Believe  me,  gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

• John  Murphy,  Secretary. 

We  copy  the  annexed  from  the  M Domes- 
tic Intelligence”  of  the  M Cabinet** 

BISHOP  ENGLAND. 
u A burning  and  a shining  light”  has  gone 
out  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ! That  busy 
brain,  that  ever  teemed  with  vast  conceptions, 
is  at  rest ! That  great  heart,  always  respon- 
sive to  the  piercing  cry  of  distress  or  the 
sweet  accents  of  affection,  is  still ! That 
eloquence,  which  charmed  while  it  instmct- 
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ed,  that  convinced  without  offending,  is 
hushed  ! That  powerful  frame,  that  never 
wearied  in  well  doing,  “in  journeys  often, 
in  labors  and  painfulness,”  in  watchings 
often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  many  fastings, 
is  stark  in  earth!  and  the  master  mind  that 
irradiated  whole  hemispheres,  is  lost  in  the 
blaze  of  infinite  intelligence. 

We  may  not  describe  our  desolation.  We 
may  not  estimate  the  bereavement  With 
which  Almighty  God  has  been  pleased  to 
afflict  his  Church.  It  is  only  left  to  us  to 
hope  that  one  who  seemed  to  do  his  Mas- 
ter’s work  so  faithfully,  may,  through  the 
Mood  of  Jesus,  have  round  mercy,  in  his 
right  **  before  whom  angels  veil  their  faces,” 
while  many  a gushing  heart  pours  forth  its 
orisons  for  his  eternal  rest 

At  Borne  calmer  moment,  we  may  attempt 
to  commemorate  this  apostolic  man. 

“When  hearts  whose  home  is  heaven, 

Like  thine  are  called  from  earth, 
there  ahonld  a wreath  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth. 

“And  I,  who  ’woke  each  morrow 
To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine, 

Who  shared  thy  Joy  and  sorrow, 

Whose  weal  or  wo  was  thine,— 

“It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 
Around  thy  faded  brow, 

And  Fve  In  vain  essayed  it, 

But  feel  I cannot  now.”  R. 

OBSEQUIES  OF  THE  BISHOP. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Fold,  of  New-York,  a young 
Artist  of  merit,  intends  publishing  as  soon 
as  possible,  a Mezzotinto  engraving  of  this 
impressive  ceremonial.  We  have  been  fa- 
vored with  a view  of  the  preparatory  sketch. 
The  time  is  happily  chosen — that  when  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  office,  the  clergy  in 
their  different  vestments,  are  gathered  around 
the  body,  and  the  fumes  of  incense  ascend — 
alike  emblematic  of  the  piety  of  him  who 
has  departed,  and  of  their  prayers  in  his 
behalf  The  church  is  well  lighted,  and  its 
beautiftil,  (though,  alas,  frail  and  perishable) 
Gothic  interior,  itself  designed  by  the  Bishop, 
is  shown  to  the  best  advantage.  Beneath 
the  engraving,  will  be  a correct  likeness  of 
the  Bimop.  No  expense  will  be  spared  to 
have  it  executed  in  the  best  style,  and  when 
finished,  it  will  be  a fitting  memorial  of  him 
who  was  beloved  in  life,  and  will  never  be 
forgotten  in  death. 

Pot  the  U;  8.  Catholic  HtoeelUoy. 

MONTH’S  MIND  OF  THE  BISHOP. 

, At  Savannah,  on  the  13th  inst. 

An  interesting,  though  a melancholy  scene, 
presented  itself  to  the  Catholic  congrega- 
tion, and  many  others  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
this  day.  The  church  of  St  John  the  Bap- 


tist exhibited  a mourning  gloom,  which 
silently  spoke  the  deep  sorrow  of  the  flock, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  venerable  Pastor,  of 
whom  death  has  deprived  it  The  altar, 
tabernacle,  the  sanctuary  and  the  confes- 
sionals within  its  precincts,  were  fully 
shrouded  in  black.  The  front  of  the  gal- 
leries was  covered  with  black  cloth;  the 
supporting  pillars,  and  the  organ  were  en- 
veloped m similar  costume. 

In  the  centre  aisle,  at  a proper  distance 
from  the  front  of  the  sanctuary,  a catafalque 
was  erected,  four  feet  high,  covered  with 
black  cloth,  hanging  to  the  floor.  This  was 
surmounted  with  a coffin,  covered  with  a 
rich,  black  velvet  pall,  decorated  at  the  angles 
with  the  usual  emblems  of  death.  From 
the  head  of  the  catafalque  arose  a board  three 
feet  high,  and  on  cloth,  covering  it,  were 
beautifully  painted,  a crosier  and  a cross, 
obliquely  intersecting  each  other;  at  the  in- 
tersection, a mitre  with  an  emblematic  dove 
on  its  front.  On  the  cloth,  depending  from 
the  foot  of  the  catafaloue,  were  paintea  an  in- 
imitable scull,  crossed  bones,  and  hour-glass, 
all  exhibiting  the  mournful  occasion,  as 
well  as  the  science  and  taste  of  the  artist, 

Mr. Serveau.  Never  have  I witnessed 

so  dolefully  mournful  an  exhibition,  and 
never,  I believe,  has  a similar  ritual — taking 
all  into  account — mode  a deeper  impression 
on  the  congregated  multitude.  To  the  choir 
of  the  church,  whose  performance  at  all 
times  is  deemed  very  creditable,  several  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the,  Union  Musical 
Society,  very  kindly  gave  their  valuable  aid. 
To  the  latter,  our  requiem  music  was  strange ; 
yet  after  a few  rehearsals,  the  performance 
was  excellent,  and  much  admired.  Mr. 
Nutting’s,  (President  of  the  U.  M.  Society) 
beautiful  tenor  voice  appeared  conspicuous, 
and  Mrs.  Fletcher’s  solo  in  the  Agnus  Dei, 
was  enchanting.  The  appropriate  O Salw- 
tarii  was  sun&  in  solo,  by  Mrs.  Blois, 
formerly  Miss  Thomasson,  daughter  of  our 
late  lamented  French  consul  at  tnis  place. 

I need  not  describe  the  style  in  which  the 
Mass  was  chanted  by  the  Pastor,  nor  will  I 
attempt  a report  of  the  eulogy,  the  delivery 
of  which  occupied  two  hours.  I will  merely 
state  that  the  text  was  taken  from  the  epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews, — u Remember 
your  Prelates  who  have  spoken  to  you  the 
word  of  God,  whose  faith  follow,  consider- 
ing the  end  of  their  conversation.” 

Here  the  principle  was  exhibited,  on  which 
the  admonition  of  the  Apostle  was  founded, 
and  a clear  demonstration  given  of  the  con- 
tinuance, the  perpetuity  and  present  existence 
of  the  self-same  principle,  in  the  venerable 
Hierarchy  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
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the  truth.  The  promise  of  infallible  duration 
was  made  to  the  original  commissioners — 
the  Apostles — and  confirmed  by  Heaven  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  They  were  men,  and 
though  clothed  with  the  episcopal  and  teach- 
ing authority,  they  were,  in  their  time,  con- 
signed to  the  tomb ; but  the  word  of  God 
must  continue  to  the  end  of  time.  “ Behold 
I am  with  you  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world.”  The  sacred  commission  of  teaching 
the  word  was  to  continue  in  their  succes- 
sors— the  Bishops  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  He,  for  whom  we  have  offered  the 
unbloody  Sacrifice  this  morning,  and  whose 
departure  from  the  militant  church  we  de- 
plore, was  a bright  and  brilliant  link  of  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy — he  was  a lawful  suc- 
cessor of  the  Apostles ; to  that  venerable 
order  was  he  called  in  the  New,  as  Aaron 
was  in  the  Old  Law. 

The  zeal,  the  wonderful  powers  of  mind, 
the  transcendant  talents,  and  the  persever- 
ance ; in  weal  and  in  woe ; in  evil  report  and 
in  good  report;  with  which  the  lamented 
Prelate  discharged  the  sacred  duties  of  the 
episcopacy,  were  now  brought  forward,  in 
a chain  of  enumerations  which  edified  all, 
and  certainly  softened  many  a heart  into 
tears. 

From  the  profound  veneration  and  respect, 
with  which  our  pastor  always  spoke  to  us  of 
our  ever  dear  and  beloved  Bishop,  and  the 
manifest  attachment  which  existed  between 
them,  the  eulogy  did  not  surprise  us,  but 
the  detail  of  events  in  the  early  life  of  the 
Bishop,  and  the  missionary  incidents  of  which 
the  speaker  was  a witness,  afforded  an  in- 
describable interest 

But  when  the  speaker  introduced  us  to 
the  couch  of  the  dying  warrior,  the  faithful 
soldier  of  his  Lord  and  Master ; truly,  the 
scene — of  which  he  himself  was  a sorrow- 
ing, but  edified  witness — was  overpowering. 

I must  desist,  and  let  others  report  From 
several  sources,  Mr.  O’Neill  was  requested  to 
furnish  a copy  for  publication;  but  his  reply 
was,  that  not  a line  of  what  he  delivered  did 
he  reduce  to  writing. 

ST.  MARY’S,  CAMDEN  COUNTY,  GEO. 

At  a meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical District  of  St  Mary’s,  Camden 
County,  Georgia,  held  on  the  26th  of  April, 
for  the  purpose  of  sympathizing  with  their 
Catholic  Brethren  in  Charleston  and  through- 
out the  Diocess,  in  the  deepest  regret  ior 
the  irreparable  loss  which  they  all  have  sus- 
tained in  the  demise  of  their  respected, 
venerable,  beloved,  and  ever  to  be  lamented 
Prelate,  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions were  submitted  and  unanimously 
adopted: — 


The  occasion  which  has  assembled  us  here, 
is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  in  the  annals 
of  our  infant  church.  It  is  to  condole  with 
our  Catholic  Brethren  in  Charleston,  and 
throughout  the  Diocess,  in  the  very  great 
affliction  which  we,  together  with  them, 
have  suffered  in  the  death  of  our  learned, 
pious,  highly  gifted,  and  ever  to  be  lamented 
Bishop.  The  lips  from  which,  on  the  few 
Episcopal  visitations  he  made  us,  flowed 
such  torrents  of  learning  and  eloquence  in 
the  exposition  and  defence  of  our  holy  Faith, 
to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  are  now  cold  and  lifeless  in  the 
silence  of  the  tomb; — but  although  his  body 
lies  mouldering  in  the  grave,  still  we  hope 
his  soul  is  in  the  mansion  of  eternal  bliss. 
To  this  hope,  both  his  excellence  during 
life,  and  his  edifying  death,  invite  us.  From 
the  knowledge  we  nave  had  of  him,  during 
the  portion  of  his  life  which  he  spent  among 
us  in  this  Southern  land,  and  the  authentic 
accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  the  for- 
titude, courage,  and  patience,  truly  Christian, 
with  which  he  bore  nis  last  illness,  we  know 
not  whether  to  admire  him  more  in  life  or 
in  death ; his,  truly,  was  the  life  of  a good 
man,  in  the  purest,  the  holiest,  and  most 
sublime  sense  of  the  word — in  him,  the  no- 
bler and  sterner  qualities  which  give  dignity 
to  our  nature,  were  harmoniously  united 
with  the  gentler  virtues ; as  you  may  on 
some  occasions  have  witnessed  the  bril- 
liancy  of  the  setting  day,  commingling  with 
the  beautiful  light  of  the  newly  risen  moon, 
bestowing  and  receiving  beauty — the  one 
deepened  and  strengthened,  the  other  sof- 
tened and  purified  in  its  hue.  To  behold 
how  a Christian  can  die,  is  indeed  a sublime 
view,  and  an  admirable  lesson.  But  from 
the  authentic  accounts  which  have  reached 
us  of  the  truly  edifying  and  Christian  death 
of  our  venerable  ana  ever  to  be  lamented 
Bishop,  the  spectacle  presented  by  him,  the 
lesson  inculcated  in  nearly  his  last  moments 
to  his  Clergy,  in  a strain  of  eloquence  and 
beauty , rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed 
by  himself  in  nis  hamnest  moments , as  the 
Editor  of  the  Catholic  Miscellany,  writing 
his  obituary,  remarks,  are  of  stul  greater 
beauty  ana  moment.  We  hope  with  the 
Editor,  that  some  of  his  clergy  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion  of  that,  his  last, 
most  beautiful,  eloquent  discourse,  whom 
we  know  to  be  quite  competent  to  commit 
it  to  writing,  will  do  so,  ana  give  it  publicity, 
both  for  the  edification  of  his  clergy,  who 
had  not  the  happiness  to  hear  it,  acid  the 
consolation  of  his  people,  whom  he  so  pa- 
ternally loved,  even  to  his  last  expiring 
breath.  The  death  of  the  Christian  may  be 
exhibited  by  one  whose  life  has  been  a 
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stumbling  block  and  a scandal.  A Magda- 
len was  received  to  the  embraces  of  forgive- 
ness on  the  moment  of  repentance,  but  the 
actual  presence  of  a God,  made  man,  inspired 
her  with  the  thought  of  conversion,  and 
conducted  her  to  tne  way  which  leads  to 
eternal  life.  It  is  in  viewing  religion  in  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  presented  in  the 
life,  character  and  career  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  England,  that  her  beauties  and  pow- 
erful influences  are  seen,  felt  and  admired. 
On  the  monument  erected  by  human  ambi- 
tion, to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  achieve- 
ments of  him  whose  views  are  limited  by 
the  horizon  of  this  sublunary  world ; whose 
actions  were  all  performed  to  gain  the  ap- 
plause, honors,  high  encomiums  of  his  fellow 
mortals;  the  emment  and  noble  qualities 
displayed  by  our  lamented  Prelate  in  his 
unobtrusive  but  holy  career,  would  have 
written,  in  indelible  characters,  the  pom- 
pous inscription  of  Great : for  where  shall 
we  find  the  warrior  who  exerted  more 
vigour,  fortitude  and  courage  than  he  pos- 
sessed; the  Statesman  who  evinced  more 
power  of  self-control,  more  tact  in  winning 
the  affections  of  others  and  directing  their 
actions,  and  even  their  thoughts  1 But  it  is 
on  the  unfortunate  mortal,  who  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  criminal  passion  by  which  he  is 
enslaved,  gains  a complete  victory  over  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  not  on  the  noble 
being,  who  has  the  greatness,  the  sublimity 
of  mmd,  to  mak£  use  of  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior faculties  for  the  holiest,  most  sublime 
and  amiable  objects,  despising  all  earthly 
and  terrestrial  things ; that  tne  world  bestows 
the  title  of  great.  Thus  while  a Cataline  or 
a Bonaparte  will  glide  down  the  stream  of 
time  in  a golden  bark,  the  small  vessel 
which  wafts  the  reputation  of  an  England, 
will,  after  a few  years,  scarce  be  an  object 
of  admiration,  except  to  those  few  who  look 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  grave.  But 
we  cannot  reflect  upon  the  life  he  has  led, 
the  many  sacrifices  ne  has  made,  in  separa- 
ting himself  from  the  dearest  friends  of  his 
bosom,  and  from  his  native  land,  to  labour 
for  our  salvation  in  this  new  world : — the 
privations  which  he  has  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  Religion  and  of  Truth,  the  expositions 
which  he  has  solemnly  and  powerfully  given 
of  our  holy  Faith,  the  controversies  which 
he  so  victoriously,  yet  charitably  sustained, 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  adhered  to  the 
constitution  of  this  his  adopted  land,  and 
the  powerful  manner  in  which  he  defended 
her  institutions  both  here  and  in  foreign 
lands,  without  being  frilly  persuaded,  that 
although  the  memory  of  those  whom  the 
world  calls  great  may  be  the  most  embla- 
zoned, still  there  is  something  in  the  actual 


{iresence  of  the  virtue  which  our  lamented  Pre- 
ate preached  in  life  and  death,  which  must 
make  a more  powerful  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  those  within  his  sphere,  than 
any  supremacy  of  which  the  world  can 
boast 

With  our  Catholic  Brethren  in  Charleston, 
and  throughout  the  Diocess,  we  feel,  that 
in  the  demise  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  Eng- 
land, we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  tender 
Fathers,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
zealous  Bishops,  one  of  the  most  able  cham- 
pions of  our  Holy  Faith,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  patriotic  citizens. 

Never  could  it  be  said  of  any  one  with 
more  truth  and  justice,  than  of  him,  whose 
irreparable  loss  is  so  sincerely  felt  and  se 
heartily  deplored,  that  goodness  and  he  filled 
up  one  monument,  that  “ orphans’  tears  and 
widows’  sighs  have  wept  a tomb  upon  him.” 
It  is  after  contemplating  the  life,  labours,  self- 
denials  and  sacrifices  of  such  a man,  in  the 
cause  of  Religion  and  Truth,  that  we  can 
deeply  feel  ourloss,  in  his  being  called  so  early 
from  among  us.  At  this  affliction  of  Divine 
Providence,  a feeling  of  regret  cannot  but  be 
awakened  in  the  breast  of  every  Catholic, 
still  accompanied  with  submission  to  the  will 
of  Heaven.  But,  what  brightens  the  gloom 
which  his  demise  must  necessarily  cast 
around  the  heart  of  every  sincere  Catholic, 
and  high-minded  citizen,  is  his  death-bed 
scene,  in  harmony  with  the  existence  which  it 
terminated,  in  tne  view  of  his  Clergy,  and 
other  friends,  who  surrounded  his  bed  of 
death,  with  veneration  and  with  love,  behold- 
ing him  gradually  sinking  into  the  arms  of 
death  with  on  unshaken  faith  and  reliance  in 
the  merits  of  his  adorable  Redeemer.  The 
last  words  and  thoughts  of  such' a man, 
when  he  beheld  himself  on  the  confines  of 
eternity,  must  have  been  a treasure  of  great 
pride ; and  what  felicity  triumphing  over 
bodily  suffering  must  then  have  been  nis,  as 
he  cast  a look  back  upon  his  life,  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  give  glory  to  God  on  high, 
and  peace  on  earth  to  men : — the  retrospect 
must  have  enkindled  in  his  soul  that  celes- 
tial flame  which  enlightens  the  “ dread  un- 
known, the  chaos  of  the  tomb how  truly 
then  must  his  mind  have  been,  a mansion  for 
all  lovely  forms,  “his  memory  a dwelling 
place  for  all  sweet  sounds  ana  harmonies/’ 
May  we  all  make  it  our  daily  prayer,  that  we 
may  be  prepared,  as  he  was,  to  attend  the 
summons  of  our  God,  and  that  our  last  mo- 
ments may  be  like  unto  his. 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved,  That  we  sincere- 
ly sympathise  with  our  Brethren  in  Charles- 
ton and  throughout  the  Diocess,  in  the  deep 
affliction  with  which  we,  in  common  with 
them,  have  been  visited,  in  the  demise  of  our 
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truly  eloquent,  highly  gifted  and  ever  to  be 
lamented  Bishop,  whose  name  and  virtues 
will  be  ever  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  sincere 
Catholic,  and  high-minded  citizen. 

Resolved,  That  in  testimony  of  our  most 
profound  regret  and  grief  for  the  death  of  our 
good  Bishop,  each  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  requested  to  wear,  at  least  for  one 
month,  some  badge  of  mourning,  and  that  each 
member  of  the  trustees  do  wear  a crape  on 
the  left  arm,  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Resolved,  That  this  preamble  and  these 
resolutions  be  adopted  and  entered  on  the 
minutes,  and  published  in  the  Catholic  Mis- 
cellany, Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Andrew  Doyle,  Chairman. 

Augustus  Baratti,  Secretary. 

(From  the  New  England  Reporter.) 

BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

We  are  delighted  to  perceive  that  the 
memory  of  this  illustrious,  but,  alas!  de- 
parted Prelate,  receives,  that  honor  and  ve- 
neration which  it  so  eminently  deserves. — 
His  was  the  glory  of  enumerating,  among 
his  admirers,  the  great  Protestant  body  of 
America.  From  its  press,  tributes,  eulogis- 
tic yet  sincere,  have  Durst  upon  us,  and  left 
a mournful  pleasure  to  our  hearts.  It  will 
be  perceived,  that  that  excellent  association, 
the  Mutual  Relief  Society,  have  not  been 
backward  in  recording  their  veneration  and 
esteem  for  one  of  Ireland's  noblest  sons. 

At  the  regular,  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Boston,  Roman  Catholic,  Mutual  Relief  So- 
ciety, held  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Odeon,  on  I 
Monday  evening  last,  the  following  resolu-  j 
tions,  offered  by  James  B.  Clinton,  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

With  sincere  regret  for  the  demise  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  Prelates  of  the  age, 
we  would,  in  unison  with  our  Catholic  and 
Protestant  fellow-citizens  throughout  this 
Republic,  evince,  as  a society,  our  profound 
esteem  and  appreciation  of  the  piety,  genius, 
and  splendid  ecclesiastical  and  secular  ser- 
vices of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  England.  It  is 
therefore 

Resolved, — That,  in  the  death  of  Bishop 
England,  religion  has  lost  a luminary  who, 
by  the  influence  of  his  genius,  erudition,  and 
toleration,  was  rapidly  consummating*  that 
union  of  all  creeds,  which  would  give  to 
Christianity  that  grand  basis — and  to  Christ- 
endom one  faith — one  orison — that  freedom 
has  lost  her  most  sage,  consistent,  and  elo- 
quent advocate,  and  mat  mankind  have  been 
bereaved  of  a brother,  in  whose  character 
were  beautifully  blended  the  most  high  and 
holy  attributes  of  their  spiritual  nature. 

Resolved, — That,  as  the  death  of  this  great 
Prelate  was  caused  by  a too  zealous  per- 


formance of  the  vast  duties  of  his  sacred 
office— it  has  shed  upon  his  memory  another 
glorious  ray — reflected  the  highest  honor 
upon  the  prelacy,  and  endears  him  still  more 
to  our  remembrance. 

Resolved , — That  the  career  of  this  vener- 
able and  distinguished  Prelate  was  too 
grand  and  stainless  to  be  delineated  by  our 
feeble  eulogy — that  the  closing  scene  or  that 
career  was  singularly  sublime,  in  its  Chris- 
tian faith,  dignity,  and  mildness ; and  that  if 
bigotry  shall  ever  asperse  Ireland  as  intole- 
rant in  her  religious  creed,  she  will  point  to 
the  last  star  which  has  disappeared  from 
her  galaxy,  as  an  immortal  refutation  of  the 
slander. 

Thomas  Murphy,  President 
John  Rowan,  Secretary. 

BOSTON. 

Young  Catholics'  Friends’  Society. 

At  the  regular,  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Young  Catholics’  Friends'  Society,  Sunday, 
May  the  8th,  the  following  resolutions,  on 
the  demise  of  Bishop  England,  were  unani- 
mously adopted: — 

To  the  name  of  Bishop  England,  halved, 
as  it  is,  with  the  glory  of  his  sublime  virtues 
and  memorable  deeds,  we  can  offer  no  com- 
mensurate tribute ; but,  being  solicitous  to 
attest  our  esteem  for  all  that  is  pre-eminently 
beautiful,  pure  and  grand  in  the  human 
character,  and  our  mmgled  veneration  and 
regret  for  the  splendid  virtues  and  brilliant 
genius  which  have  passecPfrom  amongst  us 
to  a more  congenial  sphere,  it  is  therefore 

Resolved , — That,  in  the  decease  of  this 
good  Prelate,  our  Church  has  been  deprived 
of  a glorious  light — the  Catholic  hierarchy 
of  a divine,  eloquent,  pious  and  erudite ; and 
Christendom  of  a luminary  whose  rays  were 
confined  to  no  sect,  but  oeamed  upon  all, 
dispelling  bigotry,  and  giving  a universality 
to  Catholic  faith,  which  win  be  honorable 
to  his  name. 

Resolved , — That  we  proudly  claim  the 
illustrious  dead  as  a native  of  that”land, 
which,  though  enslaved,  is  still  glorious  in 
her  bondage ; and  that  in  his  death,  Ireland 
has  been  deprived  of  a pure  and  fervid  pa- 
triot, whose  voice  was  ever  ready  to  assert 
her  claims  to  independence,  as  well  as  to 
uphold  the  glory  of  her  religion. 

Resolved , — That  the  testimony  of  Bishop 
England,  when  recently  visiting  this  city,  to 
the  excellence  and  utility  of  this  institution, 
is  considered  by  us,  as  attaching  the  highest 
honor  to  the  name  of  Young  Catholics' 
Friend,  and  that  it  will  ever  be  the  proud 
boast  of  the  society,  that  Bishop  England 
gave  it  his  warmest  approbation. 

Resolved, — That,  although  he,  esteemed 
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sad  beloved  by  us,  now  slumbers  in  the 
sold  sod  silent  tomb,  his  genius,  his  virtues, 
and  piety,  shall  live  for  ever  in  our  affec- 
tions, and  be  enshrined  in  our  memories, 
and  hearts. 

Peter  E.  Blass,  President. 

J.  Gbrvasio,  Secretary. 

Boston  PHoL 

We  copy  the  annexed  notice  of  the  death 
of  our  lamented  Bishop,  from  the  Cork 
Southern  Reporter,  of  May  12th.  The  fatal 
tidings  of  his  death  caused  in  Cork — his 
native  city — an  excitement  such  as  may  be 
imagined,  but  not  asserted. 

MATH  OP  THE  RIGHT  REV.  DR. 
ENGLAND— BISHOP  OP  CHARLES- 
TON. 

In  our  last,  we  copied  from  the  American 
Catholic  Miscellany , an  account  of  Dr.  Eng- 
land’s alarming  illness.  It  was  but  the  short 
precursor  of  far  sadder  tidings,  and  it  is  now 
our  painful  task  to  record  the  death  of  this 
gifted  and  venerated  Prelate.  He  died,  after 
a lingering  illness,  on  the  11th  ultimo.  Thus 
has  it  pleased  Providence  to  remove  from 
his  toils  and  christianixing  labors,  one  of  the 
noblest  spirits  that  ever  animated  the  human 
frame.  Chosen  by  God  as  an  instrument 
for  working  out  his  beneficent  designs,  he 
commenced  his  career  of  usefulness  in  his 
native  land ; and  Ireland,  in  those  days  when 
his  physical  strength  and  energy  equalled 
the  untiring  powers  of  his  mind,  was  the 
scene  of  his  labours,  and  the  cherished  object 
of  as  devoted  patriotism  as  ever  warmed  a 
generous  heart  We  now  look  back  to  those 
days  with  painful  interest,  when  his  proud 
and  lofty  nature  had  to  wrestle  with  the  iron 
despotism  which  then  chained  down  the 
minds  and  spirits  of  the  Irish  people — when 
the  law  gave  power  to,  and  stamped  with 
superiority,  every  clayey  soul  and  craven 
heart,  that  happened  to  be  nursed  m anti- 
national prejudices,  or  to  obtain  a factitious 
elevation  by  anti-Catholic  Apostacy.  It  was 
then,  when  all  was  difficulty — when  every 
look  was  supercilious  or  dubious — when  the 
Nation’s  step  wss  timid— when  faction  tri- 
umphed, and  the  people  crouched — it  was 
then  that  Dr.  England  stood  forth,  the  un- 
daunted champion  of  Ireland  and  of  her 
mhgkm.  Animated  with  the  loftiest  impul- 
ses, he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left  ; the  craven  Catholic  who  would  barter 
Ui  religion  for  a mess  of  pottage— who 
Would  give  power  in  spiritual  affairs  to  the 
enemies  of  his  Holy  Futh,  he  encountered 
with  irresistible  eloquence,  and  wss  mainly 
instrumental  in  silencing  the  Veto  agitation. 
With  the  Orange  bigot,  feneed  round  as  he 


was  by  bad  laws,  he  wrestled  with  an  energy 
and  zeal  which  will  be  long  remembered  m 
the  city  of  Cork.  Shut  out  by  his  sacred 
profession  from  any  prospect  of  temporal 
benefit  from  Catholic  Emancipation,  he  la- 
boured, from  the  highest  motives,  to  cheer 
on  the  desponding  spirits  of  the  Catholic 
community,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  influence 
of  the  religion  he  professed  ; and,  mingling 
with  this  religious  enthusiasm,  could  be 
easily  discerned  that  daring  patriotism  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  and  in  another 
sphere*  would  have  made  him  one  of  the 
most  successful  agitators  that  ever  pressed 
forward  a Nation's  claim  to  civil  ana  relig- 
ious freedom.  With  a masculine  and  impres- 
sive eloquence  peculiarly  his  own — Math  a 
depth  of  thought  and  boldness  of  action  for 
which  few  men  were  his  equals — with  a 
characteristic  resoluteness — 


“ Which  saw  no  danger  and  coafened  no  fear," 

he  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  times  in  which 
he  lived ; and,  had  he  remained  amongst  us, 
Would  have  assisted  in  the  mighty  triumph 
of  religious  principle  over  bigotry  and  fic- 
tion. But  destiny  traced  the  remainder  of 
his  career  in  other  lands,  and,  two-and-twenty 
years  ago,  he  was  called  to  exercise  his  Sa- 
cred Ministry  in  the  country  where  civil  lib- 
erty was  in  the  ascendant,  but  where  religious 
feeling  was  then  at  the  lowest  ebb.  In 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  Spiritual 
Superior,  he  cheerfully  abandoned  the  land  of 
his  affection — the  scene  of  his  labours,  and 
where,  had  he  remained,  he  would  have 
reached  the  highest  station  in  the  Chilrch,  of 
which  he  was  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
ornament  In  the  centre  of  an  unhealthy 
climate,  unsupported  by  the  religious  sym- 
pathies of  the  people,  he  laboured  to  spread 
the  truths  of  tne  Catholic  Religion  over  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  Wonderfully 
successful  were  his  efforts,  and  had.  be  been 
spared  some  years  longer,  the  triumph  of  his 
Ministry  would  have  been  complete.  But 
his  health  fell  a sacrifice  to  his  zeal ; and 
after  having  done  good  service  to  religion  in 
Ireland,  in  Hayti,  apd  in  America,  It  has 
pleased  God  to  call  him  to  his  reward,  amidst 
the  tears  of  his  American  flock,  and  the  heart- 
felt sorrow  of  every  honest  Catholic  in  this 
country,  who  either  recollects  his  former 
efforts,  or  who  has  beard  of  the  generoui 
devotion  to  his  country,  which,  in  those  days 
distinguished  this  great  man. 

We  subjoin  from  the  American  papers 
received  since  our  last,  several  tributes  to  the 
brilliant  talents  and  virtues  of  the  lamented 
Bishop.  One  so  honoured,  even  in  death, 
must  indeed,  have  been  prized  when  in  lifts  ; 
and,  if  thus  appreciated  in  the  country  of  his 
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adoption,  how  most  his  memory  be  revered 
in  tne  land  of  his  birth. 

***** 


(The  Reporter  here  copies  the  notices 


which  apj 
this  city.. 


in  the  Patriot  and  Courier,  of 


Solemn  High  Mass  and  Office. — This 
day,  a Solemn  High  Mass  and  Office  were 
offered  up  in  the  North  Parish  Chapel,  for 
the  Repose  of  the  Soul  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  England.  Considering  the  shortness  of 
the  notice,  the  attendance  of  Parish  Priests, 
Vicars  Foreign,  and  Coadjutors,  from  this 
and  the  neighbouring  Diocesses,  was  very  nu- 
merous, as  was  also  the  attendance  of  the 
laity,  who  wished  to  mark  by  their  presence 
at  this  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  so  ex- 
cellent a Prelate,  their  estimation  of  his 
worth  and  their  sorrow  for  his  loss.  The 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy  officiated  as  High 
Priest,  assisted  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
O’Keeffe,  as  Archdeacon ; Rev.  Messrs.  Mur- 

ey  and  Brown,  Deacon  and  Sub-Deacon ; 

jv.  Messrs.  Falvey,  P.  P.,  Glanmire,  and 
Barry,  P.  P.  of  Bantry,  Choristers ; and  Rev. 
Mr.  Foley,  Master  of  Ceremonies.  The 
Offices  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
offering  up  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  were 

ther&ils  of  the  Altar,  and  were  joined  in  by 
many  of  the  laity  present 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  BISHOP’S  LAST 
ILLNESS  AND  DEATH. 

7b  the  Editors  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Miscellany . 

Gentlemen,  I have  been  urged  to  record 
some  passages  of  that  final  act  of  the  drama 
of  our  illustrious  Bishop’s  life— -his  illness 
and  approaching  death-— of  which  I was  a 
witness.  Provided  you  can  spare  me  a cor- 
ner of  your  paper  for  the  publication  of  my 
recollections,  I am  willing  to  attempt  the  task; 
encouraged  by  the  hope,  that  their  perusal 
may  animate  others,  if  not  myself,  to 

‘live  o’er  those  scenes,  and  be  whet  they  beheld.’ 

As  both  time  and  memory  would  fail  me,  did 
I undertake  to  relate  all  that  I heard  and  saw, 
I must  endeavor  to  attain  the  desired  end, 
by  delineating,  however  feebly,  a few  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded the  concluding  event 
I premise  my  narrative,  by  stating  that  the 
disease  of  which  Bishop  England  died,  was 
Typhus' Fever;  which,  in  its  earliest  stages, 
displayed  many  of  the  phenomena  of  that 
vanety,  which  has  been  described  as  ‘ blood 
fevers  and  throughout  the  latter,  resembled 
the  more  ordinary  forms  of  1 abdominal  ty- 
phus.’  Jn  his  case,  the  operation  of  the 


efficient  causes  of  this  fetal  disorder  should 
be  traced  to  a period  considerably  remote 
from  the  commencement  of  his  illness.  He 
remarked  to  his  physicians,  that  for  several 
years  his  circulation  had  been  uniformly  rap- 
id, his  pulse  averaging  not  fewer  than  ninety 
strokes  in  a minute ; and  that  he  regarded 
its  acceleration  as  now  habitual,  and  as  a 
physiological  condition  of  his  system.  This 
will  not  surprise  those  who  consider  the  way 
in  which  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  To  foster  a feeble  and  despised  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Vine,  planted  in  inimical  soil 
in  a foreign  clime— to  weed  out  the  prejudi- 
ces which  impeded  its  growth— and  to  train 
it,  when  sufficiently  vigorous,  into  further 
recesses,  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  the 
Chief  Steward  of  the  Vineyard.  Leaving  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  his  strong  attachments, 
(in  the  cause  of  whose  political  and  religious 
emancipation  he  was  a young  though  already 
a noted  champion),  he  came  with  great  con- 
stitutional ardour,  with  unconquerable  cour- 
age, and  invincible  perseverance,  in  frill 
strength  of  body  and  of  mind,  to  the  scenes 
of  his  after  toils  and  triumphs.  For  more 
than  the  fifth  of  a century,  he  devoted  himself 
in  an  apostolic  manner,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  holy  purposes  for  which  he  had 
been  selected  and  commissioned.  In  jour- 
neyings  often — in  labour  and  paiaifulness,  in 
much  watchings,  in  hunger  and  t hurst,  in  fast* 
ings  often  and  in  coid—corttmuing  in  those 
things  which  he  had  learned,  and  which  had 
been  cosmnitted  to  him~--being  vigilant,  iabousr^ 
ing  in  aU  things,  doing  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist, fulfilling  his  ministry — in  aU  things 
shewing  himself  an  example  of  good  works,  tn 
doctrine,  in  integrity,  in  gravity — preaching 
the  word — exhorting  and  rebuking  with  au 
authority — letting  no  man  despise  him — burn- 
ing under  every  scandal  whicn  was  cast  upon 
his  beloved  and  venerated  Mother,  the  Church ; 
reproving  the  disobedient,  vain  talkers,  and 
seducers ; convincing  the  gam-sayers — 

• And  waging  with  error  in  eternal  war.’ , 

Such  has  been  the  course  which  quickened 
the  organic  actions,  generated  a predisposi- 
tion to  disease,  excited  its  attack,  ana  ex- 
hausted vitality. 

In  the  summer  of  1841,  he  visited  Ireland 
and  France,  on  business  relating  to  the  pros- 
perity of  his  Diocees ; encountered  danger 
and  fatigue  in  going ; travelled  and  toiled 
unceasingly  whilst  there;  and  returned  in 
Autumn  to  the  United  States.  During  the 
homeward  voyage,  which  was  very  protracted, 
much  sickness  prevailed  among  the  passen- 
gers, to  whom  he  administered,  both  aa  friend 
and  physician.  He  was,  besides,  subjected  to 
a serious  cause  of  uneasiness,  by  the  extreme 
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and  protracted  Alness  of  the  Superioress  of 
the  Ursulines,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
and  who  was  returning,  with  several  ladies 
under  her  care,  to  her  community  in  this  city. 
Worn  with  watching  and  anxiety,  he  arrived 
at  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
tarry,  in  conseauence  of  the  continued  de- 
bility of  his  sick  charge.  Stimulated  by  the 
seal  which  was  consuming  him,  he  almost 
immediately  commenced  a course  of  lectures 
in  explanation  and  defence  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine and  practice: — it  was  then  observed 
that  his  general  health  and  his  voice  were 
impaired.  One  of  the  first  controversies  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  in  this  country,  origi- 
nated in  his  endeavoring  to  prevent  a schism, 
which  threatened  to  divide  the  Catholics  of 
Philadelphia':  they  have  now  another  reason 

rifhlly  to  remember  him,  in  the  fact  that 
last  public  efforts  were  expended  in 
maintaining  in  their  favoured  city,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Church’s  principles,  the  truth 
of  her  doctrine,  the  wisdom  of  her  discipline, 
and  the  pudQf  and  utility  of  her  institutions. 
As  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  he  resumed 
his  journey,  and  was  conducted  safely  by 
Providence  to  the  centre  of  his  Episcopal 
jurisdiction : not  again  to  appear  as  the  pa- 
triotic, enlightened  and  benevolent  advocate 
of  our  polftical  institutions — no  longer  to 
offer  through  the  Press  the  “ simple  explana- 
tion and  temperate  maintenance  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,”  in 
reply  to  wanton  insult,  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentation, or  innocent,  because  uninformed 
mistake, — no  more  to  rouse  us  by  his  early 
and  his  late  invitations  to  come  and  adore, 

4 Reproving  each  doll  delay*— 

Never  again  to  demand  why  we  stand  all  the 
day  idle,  beseeching  us  and  we  would  not  hear ; 
but  seemingly,  that  he  should  finish  his 
coarse  on  the  very  field  where  he  had  fought 
ike  good  fight,  contending  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.  And  that 
by  witnessing  a good  profession  before  many 
witnesses — by  holding  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words  which  had  been  committed  to  him,  he 
diould  complete  the  argument  of  his  life : 
thus  tarnishing  us  with  holy  reasons  for  re- 
membering our  Prelate  who  had  spoken  the 
word  qf  God  to  us;  that  by  considering  the 
end  of his  conversation,  we  might  be  encour- 
aged to  follow  his  faith;  and  finally,  that  we 
wno  have  known,  although  not  fiilly,  his 
seal  and  his  labors,  his  works  and  his  tribu- 
lations, his  poverty  and  his  patience,  might 
have  a satisfactory  ground  of  hope  that  as 
to  the  rest,  there  is  laid  up  for  him  a crown  of 
Justice,  which  the  Lord,  ike  just  judge,  wul 
render  to  him  on  that  day 

A report  of  the  Bishop’s  indisposition 


preceded  his  return  to  Charleston.  When 
he  arrived,  increased  uneasiness  was  felt 
concerning  his  health,  and  I several  times 
urged  him  to  consult  his  Physician — one  by 
whom  he  had  been  repeatedly  attended,  and 
between  whom  and  himself  a brotherly  affec- 
tion existed.  Fora  length  of  time  he  declined 
doing  so;  believing  that  his  disorder  was 
not  more  serious  Sian  what  he  had  often 
experienced,  and  which  he  had  heretofore  re- 
moved by  domestic  physic  and  dieting.  After 
some  perseverance  in  his  accustomed  plan 
of  treatment,  finding  that  he  became  worse, 
he  desired  a medical  friend  to  prescribe  for 
him ; who  deeming  it  important  to  seize  the 
moment  of  his  willmgness  to  be  treated,  be- 
gan a course  of  medicine  and  appropriate 
regimen,  and  very  soon  procured  the  attend- 
ance of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I have  alluded. 
Subsequently,  a third  Physician  having  been 
so  requested,  gave  his  assistance  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  case ; and  during  the  last 
week  of  his  continuance,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  many  of  the  congregation  of 
St  Mary’s  Church,  a fourth  was  invited  to  the 
consultations.  Among  the  advantages  which 
accrued  from  these  additions  to  the  number 
of  medical  attendants,  has  been  the  relief 
afforded  to  those  who  were  first  engaged, 
by  having  their  general  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  case  corroborated,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  management  lessened  by  divis- 
ion among  a large  body. 

For  several  weeks  after  the  treatment  was 
commenced,  it  was  considered  not  advisable 
to  confine  him  to  bed  or  even  to  his  cham- 
ber; he  descended  daily  to  his  Library,  and 
attended  to  matters  of  business,  which  could 
not  be  postponed,  or  to  those  duties  that  he 
could  still  perform.  When  symptoms  arose 
which  made  it  necessary,  rest  and  seclusion 
were  enforced.  He  complied  with  the  many 
restrictions  which  ensued,  in  just  that  man- 
ner, which  might  have  been  anticipated — 
submissive  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  and 
tractable  under  the  requirements  of  his  medi- 
cal advisers.  His  demeanor  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  sickness  was  a living  imitation 
of  the  Saviour’s  in  the  hour  of  his  approach- 
ing trial — Father  all  things  are  possible  to 
Thee,  remove  this  Chalice  from  me,  but  not 
what  I will , but  what  Thou  wilsL  He  never 
condescended  to  dissemble  his  anxiety  re- 
specting the  issue  of  his  case;  yet  that 
anxiety  was  compatible  with  perfect  aequies- 
ence  in  the  plans  of  Providence  with  regard 
to  his  death  or  recovery.  He  desired  to  live, 
only  that  he  might  prosecute  the  great  work 
in  which  he  had  spent  himself;  and  the  only 
subjects  which  gave  him  any  concern,  were 
those  which  were  intimately  connected  with 
the  advancement  of  religion  dean  and  undo* 
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filed  before  God  and  the  Father . To  main- 
tain a Seminary  which  could  furnish  recruits 
for  the  clergy — to  sustain  a Convent  which 
might  attach  successive  generations  to  knowl- 
edge and  to  virtue — to  support  a Sisterhopd 
who  should  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  tribulation,  keeping  themselves  unspotted 
from  the  world — to  train  up  a people  who 
would  adore  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; who 
would  stand  fast  holding  the  traditions  which 
they  had  learned,  whether  by  word  or  epistle ; 
who  would  not  be  weary  qf  well  doing ; and 
whom  he  prayed  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  and  God  and  our  Father  to  confirm 
in  every  good  word  and  work ; such  were  the 
noble  ends,  for  the  attainment  of  which  he 
had  devoted  his  prime  of  manhood  to  a life 
of  hardships — for  the  completion  of  which 
he  desired  still  to  struggle — but  only  the 
first  glimpses  of  which  ne  was  allowed  to 
see.  The  magnitude  of  those  objects  seemed 
now  more  vast  than  they  ever  did ; and  more 
solemnly  impressed  with  their  importance, 
he  spoke  with  animation  of  the  greater  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  would  ‘(ir  permitted) 
strive  to  promote  them.  He  appeared  to 
deprecate  the  displeasure  of  his  Lord  and 
Master  for  having  been  remiss  in  their  prose- 
cution; and  implied  that  he  considered  as 
unprofitable,  umat  we  regard  as  labours, 
privations,  trials,  temptations,  and  self-sacri- 
fices, worthy  of  being  compared  with  the 
zeal  and  the  works  of  the  good  and  faithful 
servants  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
Perceiving  that  although  the  progress  of 
his  case  was  slow,  and  notwithstanding  that 
it  was  chequered  by  periods  of  seeming  im- 
provement, and  stages  of  temporary  retard*, 
tion,  its  tendency  was  onward  towards  an 
unfavorable  termination,  he  expressed  a wish 
to  arrange  his  temporal  concerns,  so  as  to 
provide  for  their  management  after  his  de- 
cease. Of  course,  he  was  not  dissuaded  from 
doing  so ; and  accordingly  a gentleman  of 
the  Bar  was  requested  to  wait  on  him,  and 
receive  his  instructions.  Those  instructions 
were  condensed  and  conveyed  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — ■“  In  this  matter,  I know  neither 
friend  nor  kindred;  I wish  my  Will  to  be  so 
drawn,  as  to  cut  off  any  expectations  from 
either  quarter — Every  thing  which  I possess, 
or  to  which  I have  a claim,  I give  to  the  cause 
for  which  I was  sent  here.” 

The  Bishop  often  adverted  to  the  subject 
of  the  last  Sacraments.  He  informed  the 
attending  physician,  that  those  rites  would 
be  administered  at  an  earlier  period  in  his, 
than  in  the  case  of  a private  member  of  the 
Church;  yet  that  they  should  not  be  per- 
formed, while  there  remained  a reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  his  disease  might  be  arrested 
by  medical  treatment  That  expectation  still 


appeared  well  founded;  and  the  result  of 
these  conversations  was  a mutual  assent  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  crisis  to  which  ho 
alluded  had  not  arrived.  He  however  bo- 
lieved  that  it  was  approaching;  and  antici- 
pated its  occurrence,  not  merely  without  un- 
easiness, but  with  a degree  of  aatisfectioii, 
hoping  that  the  mind,  if  not  the  body  also, 
would  be  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  par- 
taking those  observances,  with  which  tho 
Church  comforts  her  children  in  extreme 
illness,  and  prepares  them  for  walking  cou- 
rageously through  the  midst  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  April,  the  medical  attendants  coin- 
cided in  the  prognosis,  that,  although  the 
struggle  would  be  prolonged  for  several 
days,  the  issue  must  be  fetal  About  that 
time,  the  Bishop  was  more  oppressed  than 
he  had  yet  been;  passing  successive  hours 
in  a heavy,  dozing  state,  and  appearing  un- 
conscious of  his  actual  condition.  This 
caused  one  of  the  physicians  to  remark,  that 
as  the  Bishop  trusted  to  thei^handidly  ap- 
prizing him  of  the  arrival  of  the  time  be- 
yond which  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment  of  Extreme  Unction  should  not  be 
postponed,  it  might  be  necessary  to  rouse 
his  attention  to  that  feet,  and  even  distinctly 
to  suggest  what  he  desired.  I had  watched 
the  progress  of  that  oppression,  and  by  oc- 
casional trials  had  ascertained  the  extent  to 
which  his  faculties  were  affected ; and  had 
discovered,  that,  whenever  any  subject  was 
introduced  which  usually  interested  him,  he 
completely  threw  off  that  lethargy,  and 
could  discuss  and  decide  in  his  habitually 
clear  and  prompt  manner.  I therefore  re- 
plied to  the  above  remark,  that  I felt  sure 
the  Bishop  would  divine  when  the  critioal 
moment  had  come,  and  act  accordingly. — 
The  medical  consultation  being  finished,  I 
ascended  to  his  chamber,  never  before  so  re- 
luctantly. He  always  expected  me  after 
those  consultations ; and  was  again  ready  to 
review,  as  on  former  days,  the  progress  of 
his  case.  He  considered  the  importance  and 
bearing  of  his  previous  and  present  symp- 
toms, contemplated  their  probable  effects 
and  termination ; and  pausing  thoughtfully, 
seemed  to  expect  that  I had  some  commu- 
nication to  make.  I hesitated* — hoping  that 
he  would  conjecture,  and  save  me  the  em- 
barrassment of  announcing  what  was  on  my 
mind.  Still  he  seemed  afraid  to  aak  explicitly 
the  result  of  our  recent  consultation  Just 
as  this  disparaging  suspicion  began  to  as- 
sume a definite  shape,  and  I to  be  intensely 
watchful  to  discover  the  faintest  indication 
of  dread  or  of  indecision,  he  composedly  re- 
marked, that  he  now  considered  himself  in 
danger  of  death ; and  that  unless  he  could 
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he  would  direct  that  preparations  should  be 
immediately  made  for  administering  the 
Sacrament.  I assented  that  the  necessity 
existed;  and  he  desired  that  all  of  his  clergy 
who  were  in  the  city,  might  be  summoned 
to  attend  at  midday.  At  that  hour,  they 
entered  his  apartment,  habited  in  surplices. 
A Crucifix,  which  had  been  hanging  from 
the  bed-port,  was  handed  to  him : upon  re- 
ceiving it,  he  kissed  its  feet,  and  said, — 
“ Sweet  Jesus ! who  didst  deign  to  die  for 
me  in  this  ignominious  manner,  regard  with 
compassion  the  condition  of  thy  servant; 
and  oe  with  him  in  the  succeeding  hour  of 
trial  I”  Then  turning  towards  the  Vicar, 
he  inquired  if  all  were  ready ; and  being  an- 
swered affirmatively,  he  rejoined  in  a voice 
of  solemn  command— “ In  the  name  of  Al- 


mighty God  proceed!” 


prayers  having  been  recited,  he  addressed  the 
Clergy,  who  were  kneeling  around  the  bed. 
I teg  that  I may  not  be  supposed  presump- 
tuous for  attempting,  by  recording  a few 
scattering  sentences,  to  furnish  a nucleus, 
around  which  the  memory  of  each  who  was 
present  may  deposit  what  he  recollects  of 
that  exhortation,  which,  for  simplicity  of 
style;  for  natural  arrangement  and  logical 
coiisecutiveness  of  its  several  parts;  for 
touching  allusions;  for  u plain,  unvarnished,” 
forcible,  and  appropriate  phraseology;  for 


unaffected  humility  and  mild  dignity  of  tone, 
excelled  any  oration  or  sermon  which  we  ever 
heard.  Although  I can  recall  only  a small 
part  of  what  he  said,  that  I report  almost 
m his  very  words : — 

44  Gentle meh  of  the  Clergy, — It  is  now 


many  years  since  I was  called  by  God  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  his  Church  in  this 


Diocess.  Throughout  that  period,  I have 
encountered  great  difficulties;  but  He  has 
assisted  me  with  strength  and  graces  for  the 
performance  of  my  duties,  beyond  my  na- 
tural capability.  On  some  occasions,  fortu- 
nately for  me,  I have  corresponded  with 
those  graces— on  others,  unfortunately,  I 
have  not ! I commit  all  my  deficiencies  to 
the  advocacy  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Just ; who 
is  the  propitiation  not  for  my  sins  only,  but 
for  those  of  the  whole  world. 


Some  of  you  have  borne  with  me  the 
burthen  of  the  day  and  the  heats — others 
have  more  recently  joined  us  in  laboring  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  The  relations 
which  have  existed  between  you  and  nay- 
self  will  probably  soon  be  dissolved.  On 
reviewing  our  connexion,  I remember  many 
things  which  I deemed  myself  obliged  to  say 
and  to  do,  which  to  you  may  have  appeared 


acted  (however  mistakenly)  from  a sense  of 
duty;  and  in  that  manner,  which  seemed 
best  adapted  to  the  end  I had  in  view — your 
good.  Let  the  motive  extenuate  whatever 
was  unnecessarily  severe  in  my  judgment 
and  conduct.  I confess  it  has  likewise  hap- 
pened, owing  partly  to  the  perplexities  of  my 
position— chiefly  to  my  own  impetuosity, 
that  my  demeanor  has  not  always  been  as 
meek  and  courteous  as  it  ever  should  have 
been;  and  that  you  have  experienced  rebuffs, 
when  you  might  have  anticipated  kindness* 
Forgive  me! 

Tell  my  people  that  I love  them — tell 
them  how  much  I regret  that  circumstances 
have  kept  us  at  a distance  from  each  other. 
My  duties  and  my  difficulties  have  prevented 
me,  from  cultivating  and  strengthening  those 
private  ties  which  ought  to  bind  us  together ; 
your  functions  require  a closer,  a more  con- 
stant intercourse  with  them.  Be  with  them 
— be  of  them — win  them  to  God.  Guide, 
govern,  and  instruct  them — watch,  as  having 
to  render  an  account  of  their  souls,  that  you 
may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief — 
There  are  among  you  several  infant  institu- 
tions, which  you  are  called  on,  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  sustain.  It  h^s  cost  me  a great 
deal  of  thought  and  labor  to  introduce  them 
— they  are  calculated  to  be  eminently  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  order,  of  education, 
of  charity — they  constitute  the  germs  of 
what,  I trust,  shall  hereafter  grow  and  flour- 
ish in  extensive  usefulness.  As  yet  they 
are  feeble,  support  them — embarrassed,  en- 
courage them — -they  will  be  afflicted,  con- 
sole them. 

I commend  my  poor  Church  to  its  Pa- 
trons— -especially  to  her,  to  whom  our  Savi- 
our confiaed  his,  in  the  person  of  the  be- 
loved  disciple:  Woman,  behold  thy  Son- 
Son  behold  thy  mother. 

I could  wish  to  continue  speaking  with 
you,  even  to  the  end;  but  a proper  conside- 
ration of  other  duties  yet  to  be  discharged, 
admonishes  me  to  conclude.  Prostrated 
though  I be,  I believe  that  God  could  restore 
me  to  health  and  to  strength,  did  he  choose  to 
employ  me  longer  in  his  service ; for  it  is 
not  more  difficult  to  heal,  or  to  preserve 
alive,  than  it  is  to  create,  or  to  reanimate. 
With  Him  all  things  are  possible.  Should 
he  order  that  I again  shall  occupy  my  station 
amongst  you,  I will  (he  assisting  me)  en- 
deavour to  set  you  an  example  of  a more 
perfect  following  after  Christ,  than  my  past 
career  affords.  Should  he  decree  otherwise, 
I must  prepare  to  be  manifested  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  I may  receive 
the  proper  things  of  the  body,  according  as 


P7?WiPTyi 


that,  m many  of  these  circumstances,  I J rely  upon  the  all-sufficient  atonement,  which 
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Jesus  has  made  for  my  sins,  for  cancelling 
the  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  thereof. — 
Still  there  may  be  some  things  against  me, 
nnrepented  of,  for  which  satisfaction  must 
be  made  in  that  prison,  out  of  which  there 
is  no  going  forth,  till  the  last  farthing  shall 
have  been  repaid.  In  this  case,  you  can  aid 
me  by  your  prayers  and  your  good  deeds: 
for,  although  separated  by  death,  we  shall 
continue  united  by  those  bonds  of  charity 
which  bind  together  the  different  divisions  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  Remember  me,  I be- 
seech you,  in  your  devotions — remember  me 
particularly,  when  the  holy  and  unspotted 
Victim  shall  be  offered  on  our  altars,  in  ex- 
piation for  the  sins  of  the  living,  and  of  the 
dead.  I am  confident  that  you  will ! 

It  is  the  privilege  of  each  of  you,  to  write 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  to  the 
several  Bishops  of  the  Province,  suggesting 
whom  you  may  esteem  best  Qualified  to  fifl 
my  vacant  chair;  it  is  your  auty,  to  pray 
that  the  Pontiff  may  be  directed  by  the 
Spirit  of  Divine  Wisdom,  in  appointing  as 
my  successor,  qne  who,  though  he  will  not 
— h cannot  surpass  me  in  firmness  of  faith, 
and  devotion  to  the  cause,  yet  may  excel  me 
in  those  Christian  virtues,  by  which  that 
cause  would  be  advanced.  (Asking  for  the 
Pontifical,  he  turned  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith.)  Situated  as  I am,  it  surely  is  not 
requisite  that  I should  read  through  the 
profession,  in  the  manner  which  is  prescribed 
— twice,  entirely.  My  faith  is  too  well 
known  to  you  and  to  my  people  to  make 
this  necessary — moreover,  I am  too  debili- 
tated for  the  effort  1 acknowledge  the  Holy, 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  Roman  Church  for  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches.  I owe 
true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  succes- 
sor to  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  Vie  Apostles  and 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ — I receive  and  embrace 
all  things  delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by 
the  Sacred  Canons,  and  General  Councils, 
and  particularly  by  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent 
I believe  with  a firm  faith,  and  profess  all  and 
singular  the  articles  of  that  Creed,  which  the 
Holy,  Catholic,  Roman  Church  maketh  use 
of,  in  their  plainest,  simplest,  fullest,  strongest, 
and  Most  explicit  sense . 

He  closed  the  volume,  and  signified  his 
desire  that  the  ceremony  might  proceed. — 
The  administration  of  the  rite  was  accord- 
ingly completed:  he  gave  his  benediction 
and  kiss  or  peace  to  each  one  present;  and, 
having  been  divested  of  his  episcopal  insig- 
nia and  sacerdotal  vestments,  sank  exhausted 
on  the  pillows. 

From  this  time,  the  Bishop  devoted  him- 
self zealously  to  giving  instructions,  and 
otherwise  providing  for  the  government  of 
the  Diocess,  and  for  the  management  of  his 


own,  and  of  the  affairs  of  others,  which  were 
commingled  with  his.  When  fktigued  by 
attending  to  those  matters,  he  passed  the 
hours  in  meditation,  or  in  a heavy  sleep ; 
from  which  he  would  awake,  eager  to  renew 
his  suggestions  and  consultations.  The  three 
days  which  immediately  succeeded  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction, 
were  spent  in  this  manner.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  the  exhaustion  which  was  very 
gradually  taking  place ; and  appointed  a time 
for  a farewell  interview  with  the  members  of 
those  religious  communities,  in  whose  estab- 
lishment and  permanency,  he  was  so  deeply 
interested.  It  was  about  this  period,  that  he 
consulted  one  of  the  Physicians  relative  to 
the  most  expedient  time  for  conferring  with 
the  Head  of  one  of  those  Sodalities : inform- 
ing him,  that  he  regarded  his  doing  so  as  an 
indispensable  duty.  He  said : “ I wish  to 

have  some  private  conversations  with : 

They  may  be  short  and  successive ; and  you 
can  regulate  the  times  and  their  duration. 
Should  I expire  in  the  effort,  I must  make  it ; 
for  much  depends  upon  that  Institution — 
in  that  Institution  every  things  depends  upon 
her.”  After  such  a representation,  and  the 
exhibition  of  so  firm  a resolve,  no  dissuasions 
were  employed;  although  it  was  believed 
that  he  was  too  feeble  to  accomplish  what  he 
intended. 

On  Saturday,  according  to  his  own  arrange- 
ment, he  was  visited  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
in  a body.  He  had  promised  the  Superioress 
that  they  might  come  to  him  for  his  benedic- 
tion before  death:  and  the  notices  which 
they  received  to  attend,  served  to  apprize 
them  that  * hope  the  charmer  lingered'  no 
longer  with  the  sick.  He  viewed  them, 
ranged  around,  in  silent  grief ; and  seemed 
rapidly  to  read  their  history.  He  remember- 
ed when  four  only,  constituted  their  whole 
force : and  compared  their  former  inefficiency 
with  their  present  numbers,  resources  ana 
usefulness.  Gratitude  to  God  for  the  bene- 
fits, which,  through  their  instrumentality  had 
already  been,  and  would  hereafter  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  community,  co-operated  with 
his  debility  to  deprive  him  of  utterance.  At 
last,  he  succeeded  in  addressing  to  them  a 
single  sentence : — ttYou  know  what  I would 
say,  if  I could — ftilfil  your  obligations.”  Each 
received  the  sign  of  a special  blessing,  and 
retired. 

Next  he  summoned  the  Students  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  and  in  a few  words, 
persuaded  them  to  continue  in  the  course 
upon  which  they  had  entered : reminding 
them  that  only  by  zeal,  discretion,  ana 
knowledge,  could  they  expect  to  be  useful  to 
mankind ; and  through  holiness  of  life  alone, 
might  they  hope  to  see  God. 
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He  likewise  desired  the  satisfaction  of  once  all  who  heard  him,  that  for  the  lime,  he  had 
more  inspiriting  the  Ursulines,  for  whom  he  no  correct  perception  of  the  severity  of  his 
felt  a peculiar  sympathy  and  concern.  At  illness  nor  of  his  hopeless  prostration  ; no 
the  call  of  religion,  they  had  relinquished  the  recollection  of  the  series  of  deliberate  prepar- 
many  advantages  of  an  establishment  in  ations  for  death  in  which  he  had  paiticipa- 
which  they  might,  amidst  fewer  cares  and  ted ; nor  of  the  affecting  interviews  in  which 
distractions,  have  emulated  the  services  and  he  had,  recently  borne  a part  The  words 
sanctity  of  their  Foundress,  and  of  many  of  and  tone  of  the  answer  which  was  returned 
their  order.  They  had  heroically  persevered  to  his  last  interrogation,  impressed  him  vivid- 
in  the  face  of  difficulties ; and,  undismayed  ly  with  the  reality,  that  he  was  already  over- 
ly the  death  of  their  Mother,  with  whom,  it  snadowed  bv  the  * coming  event*  For  an 
was  feared,  the  prospects  of  their  success  had  instant  his  matures  worked  with  an  expres- 
periahed  ; they  were  preparing,  by  additional  sion  of  humour,  as  if  he  were  amused  at  his 
exertions,  and  with  increasing  numbers,  to  great  misapprehension  of  his  situation : but 
advance  the  cause  of  education  and  piety,  to  in  a moment  his  gravity  returned,  and  in  a 
which  they  are  devoted.  Under  the  impend-  solemn  manner  he  remarked : “ I had  hoped 
ing  calamity,  he  was  anxious  to  rally  them,  to  rise — but  I bow  to  the  Will  of  God  : 
as  on  a former  occasion,  to  the  immediate  and  accept  what  He  appoints.  Go  on, 
discharge  of  their  duties ; and  to  fix  their  Sir  !” 

minds  upon  the  noble  purposes,  for  which  they  He  then  requested,  that  for  some  time,  he 

should  be  sustained.  Calling  them  unto  him  might  not  be  disturbed : desirous,  as  the  hour 
as  an  anxious  parent  gathers  her  offspring,  of  dissolution  ‘ nearer  came,  and  yet  more 
when  dangers  threaten,  he  discoursed  elo-  near,*  to  direct  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
quendy,  though  silently — with  the  eye,  with  solely  to  recollection,  and  to  the  contempt 
aU  the  features.  *Twas  a time,  when  mind  tion  of  the  ensuing  change.  He  spent  some 
communicates  with  mind,  independently  of  time  in  those  exercises : and  when  refreshed 
language.  A glance  conveyed  a lesson — a in  body  and  mind,  he  confided  to  a faithful 
look  imparted  instruction — a gesture  signi-  listener,  in  the  hearing  of  one  who  was 
fied  warning,  or  encouragement  Words  already  acquainted  with  many  of  the  circum- 
were  superfluous ; yet  that  ‘ swift  and  ready  stances,  the  particulars  of  an  attempt  which 
tongue*  likewise  vindicated  its  function,  ut-  had  been  made  to  stain  his  reputation^— 
tering  the  following  beautiful  and  delicate  Speaking  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  and  almost 
exhortation.  u Observe  that  rule,  which,  with  insight  of  that  Just  Judge  who  tries  the 
the  blessing  of  God,  will  enable  you  to  attain  hearts  and  reins,  he  refuted  the  slander; 
the  perfection  at  whicn  you  aim.  Ruin — without  however,  applying  a single  term  of 
ruin  of  no  ordinary  description  is  on  the  one  reproach 'or  epithet  of  obloquy,  to  the  con- 
hand:  knowledge,  literature,  virtue,  modesty,  duct  of  his  concealed  maligners.  Not  that 
all  the  graces  which  become  the  sex  of  the  he  was  indifferent  to  the  effort  to  stigmatize ; 
Blessed  Virgin,  are  on  the  other.**  for  we  saw  the  anguish  vf  his  soul,  when 

After  those  exciting  scenes  had  ended,  he  referring  to  the  possibility  that  these  misrep- 
aaked  that  the  office  of  Visitation  of  the  Sick  resentations  might,  even  temporarily,  have 
should  be  read ; and  referring  to  the  Bene~  lessened  him  in  the  regards  of  the  Head  and 
dictio  in  Ariiculo  Mortis , said  “ That,  I shall  Counsellors  of  the  See  of  Rome— those  high 
not  want  until  to-morrow.**  On  the  next  and  holy  personages,  whom  next  to  God,  it 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  he  had  relapsed  had  been  his  delict  to  honour,  and  his  en- 
into  that  state,  which  I have  once  before  deavor  to  please. 

described,  when  it  seemed  that  he  had  for-  About  5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a sudden 
gotten  much  which  had  occurred,  and  was  failure  of  pulse  occurred ; which  being  re- 
unconscious  of  his  actual  condition.  At  this  garded  as  an  immediate  precursor  of  death, 
crisis,  some  of  the  Clergy  entered  the  cham-  the  Clergy  assembled  to  recite  the  Recom- 
ber, for  the  purpose  of  offering  the  prayers  mendation  of  a Soul  departing.  He  received 
just  mentioned : attracted  by  their  approach,  a Crucifix ; and  turning  the  Image  towards 
he  demanded,  with  much  animation,  “ what  the  suppliants,  as  representing  the  attention 
they  intended  to  do?”  One  replied,  that  ac-  of  Christ  to  their  petitions,  he  desired  that 
cording  to  his  directions  of  the  preceding  the  “usual  and  ordinary  prayers  of  the 
day,  they  were  about  to  read  the  u Benedic-  Church”  should  be  read.  He  joined,  with  a 
ton  for  the  Article  of  Death.”  He  again  steady  voice,  in  the  worship ; and  at  the 
inquired,  in  a tone  of  voice  which  betokened  appropriate  responses  smote  his  breast  with 
surprise  : “Is  it  necessary  ¥ Appealing  to  feeble  blows,  and  called  upon  the  Lamb  who 
the  physician  who  was  present  tt  Are  the  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  World,  to  have 
symptoms  worse  ¥ His  manner  convinced  mercy  upon  him.  When  the  formulary 
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changed  to  prayers  offered  fry  the  sick,  he 
directed  the  Image  upon  the  Cross  towards 
himself:  and  whilst 

‘ Looking  upon  that  sign 
Of  the  Redeemers  love  divine— 

Thinking  of  Hope  and  BUm,’— 

he  surprised  every  one  by  the  firm  and  de- 
vout manner  with  which  he  assented  to  the 
acts  of  Thanksgiving,  of  Resignation,  and 
of  Contrition,  which  constitute  that  portion 
of  the  Office  which  is  read  for  a dying  person, 
Who  is  in  his  senses.  After  the  prayers  had 
been  concluded,  it  was  discovered  that  a de- 
gree' of  re-action  had  commenced  which 
would  sustain  life  for  several  honrs  longer. 
Thus  the  evening  wore  away,  night  came 
on — and  still  those  powerful  lungs  continued 
to  respire,  and  that  stout  heart  to  pulsate, 
whilst  Death  was  stamping  his  signet  upon 
every  limb  and  feature.  At  midnight,  one 
who  wished  to  be  remembered  by  him  here- 
after, and  who  had  * waited  the  last  flash  of 
nature’s  fire,’  as  the  moment  for  asking  that 
boon,  gave  him  some  drink,  and  inquired  in 
a distinct  voice:  “Bishop,  do  you  know 
me T “Certainly,  I do.” — “My  name!” 
“ Sullivan.” — The  interrogator,  in  a sharp 
tone  of  disappointment  which  struek  the 
Bishop’s  sensibility  so  as  effectually  to  rouse 
him,  again  demanded : “What?”  He  instant- 
ly corrected  his  former  answer,  by  pronounc- 
ing the  proper  name  of  the  auerist ; who 
promptly  and  entreatingly  askea : “ you  will 
not  forget  me  V*  Themshop  made  no  ver- 
bal reply : bnt  by  a significant  gesture  and 
expression  of  countenance,  intimated  as  in- 
telligibly as  words  could  have  conveyed  his 
meaning,  that  the  request  was  superfluous ; 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  taken  for  granted, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  remem- 
ber. Soon  after  this,  he  became  restless  and 
talkative,  but  it  was  difficult  to  understand 
what  he  said,  as  his  articulation  was  imper- 
fect, and  his  phraseology  inappropriate.  A 
few  broken  sentences  (such  as,  “Tie  me 
up — fix  me  as  they  should  find  me,  who  will 
come  for  me,”)  gave  us  the  hint,  that  he  de- 
sired to  be  arrayed  in  his  episeopal  garb. 
TTiose  investings  were  partially  ana  quickly 
made:  he  was  evidently  satisfied;  and  we 
concluded  that  his  wishes  had  been  correctly 
divined.  He  rested  for  a few  minutes,  ana 
mustering  his  strength  as  for  a considerable 
exertion,  commanded  authoritatively  that  he 
should  be  “ put  on  board,  for  he  was  ready.” 
Life  ebbed  slowly  away ; and  he  ceased  to 
breathe,  about  sunrise  of  Monday,  the  Uth 
of  April. 

I forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  devotion  with 
which  he  was  served  throughout  his  illness, 
especially  during  the  last  days  of  his  exis- 
tence-—upon  the  intense  anxiety  and  sus- 


tained hope  of  his  people,  whilst  he  yet 
lived,  and  their  overwhelming  grief,  when  aft 
length  he  died — upon  the  public  demonstra- 
tions of  sorrow  which  followed  his  decease ; 
upon  the  respect  and  affection  with  which 
his  remains  was  visited  by  crowds  of  mourn- 
ers— upon  that  ‘gush  of  voice,  that  burst  of 
feeling*  which  rent  the  sacred  stillness  of  the 
House  of  God,  as  his  body  was  borne  by  the 
Clergy  into  the  Cathedral — upon  the  unwea- 
ried faithfulness,  with  which  Priests  and 
Students 

‘ The  much  lored  remains  of  their  master  attended,1 

watching  beside  them,  without  intermission, 
by  night  and  day — upon  the  offices,  which 
for  successive  days  were  performed  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul — upon  the  conclusion  of 
those  obsequies,  and  the  entombing  of  his 
body,  beneath  his  episcopal  chair — or  upon 
the  noble  eulogy,  and  other  suitable  addres- 
ses, which  were  pronounced  by  Bishop 
Kenrick. 

Having  thus  complied  with  the  wishes 
which  engaged  me  in  this  undertaking,  I 
must  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  friends,  for 
the  rough  manner  in  which  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted. They  should  remember  that  the 
task  has  been  performed  amidst  incessant 
occupations,  which  have  allowed  only  mo- 
mentary intervals  for  recollection,  and  no 
leisure  for  the  revision  of  what  I have  writ- 
ten. I also  suggest  that  we  should  be 
mindful  of  the  ini  unction,  which,  although 
addressed  to  the  Clergy,  is  equally  obligatory 
upon  the  Laity ; to  pray,  that  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  in  the  appointment  of  a successor  for 
this  Diocess,  may  be  directed  by  the  Spirit  of 
Divine  Wisdom.  Let  us  add,  that  he  may 
nominate  one,  who  will  be  a follower  of  John 
of  Charleston,  as  he  was  of  the  Apostles, 
and  they  of  Christ  N.  N. 


TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT  TO  OUR  BE- 
LOVED AND  DECEASED  BISHOP. 

According  to  public  notice,  the  Hibernian 
Society  of  Charleston,  convened  at  then* 
Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  the  18th  inst,  to 
pay  the  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  their  distinguished  brother  mem- 
ber, the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  England. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Caldwell, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Thomas 
Stephens,  the  Vice  President,  called  the 
meeting  to  order.  In  a feeling  and  touching 
manner,  he  introduced  to  the  Society  the 
painful  occasion  which  had  called  them 
together.  He  bestowed  a rightly  merited 
compliment  on  the  many  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  revived  the  recollection  of  many 
occasions,  where  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
the  most  striking  social  qualities  were  hap- 
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pily  illustrated  in  him,  whose  loss  had  occa- 
aoned  sueh  general  grief 
After  Mr.  Stephens  had  concluded, 

A.  6.  Magrath,  Esq.  said— He  had  been 
requested  to  prepare  some  expressions  of 
the  feelings  of  the  Society,  in  the  deep  loss 

€ lined  in  the  death  of  Bishop  England, 
had  undertaken  the  duty,  because  to 
it  was  a pleasing  task,  to  pay  respect 
to  the  memory  of  a man  so  good  and  so 
meat  He  then  read  to  the  Society  the  fol- 
lowing 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE 

MEMORY  OP  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

A mournful  occasion  has  convened  us  ! 
A chair  is  vacant  in  our  hall ! A voice  that 
was  lond  in  the  admonitions  of  the  Christian 
and  the  patriot,  has  died  away  on  the  ear ! 
A spirit  that  seemed  the  embodiment  of 
kindness  and  charity — that  hung  around  this 
hall  with  a zeal  that  enchanted,  while  it  in- 
structed, has  departed  forever ! The  minis- 
ter, whose  religious  devotion  lent  sanctity 
to  his  character,  and  influence  to  his  councils ; 
the  member,  whose  heart  responded  to  the 
call  for  relief;  and  gave  to  wretchedness 


that  sympathy  more  consoling  than  wealth ; 
the  Patriot  whose  eloquence  in  the  cause  of 
a suffering  country,  hailed  the  event  of  laying 
the  corner-stone  of  our  hall,  and  baptized  its 
completion  in  the  same  rich  and  feeling 
strain* ; has  been  taken  away  from  us  for- 
ever, and  reposes  in  the  calmness  of  death, 
in  the  sanctuary  he  so  long  dignified  and 
mipported.  In  our  wide  community,  where 
all  sects  are  zealous  in  the  support  of  their 
peculiar  tenets,  there  is  now  no  feeling  save 
that  of  deep  sorrow.  Controversies  and  dis- 
putes have  been  bushed  into  silence  before 
this  manifestation  of  divine  omnipotence— 
and  the  Hebrew,  whose  heart  was  opened 
by  a generous  libepdity— and  the  Protestants, 
who  combated  with  him  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church — and  the  Catholic,  who  listened  to 
ham  as  the  oracle  of  the  bring  (rod ; have 
alike  crowded  around  the  coffin  which  en- 
doaas  his  mortal  remains — and  offered  the 
deep  and  touching  tribute  of  tearful  sorrow 
to  his  many  virtues.  While  all,  however, 
mingle  their  tribute  of  sympathy  in  die  loss 
of  mat  distinguished  Prelate,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  England— to  us,  his  death  is  a mat- 
ter of  peculiar  bereavement 
The  descendant  of  those,  who  are  able  to 
number  many  of  their  name  among  the  dis- 
tinguished sons  of  the  land  of  their  birth, 
John  England,  at  an  early  age,  gave  evidence 
of  that  power  of  mind,  and  devotedness  of 
purpose,  which  eventually  developed  them- 

* Bishop  England  was  unanimously  selected  by  the 

Hibernian  Society,  to  deliver  the  address  at  the  laying 
of  the  comer  stone  of  the  Hibernian  HaB,  and  again, 
at  the  first  public  opening,  alter  ita  completion. 


selves  so  eminently  and  successfully  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  Diocess. 
At  an  early  age,  he  became  possessed  of  the 
influences  of  religion,  and  unheeding  the  en- 
ticements, which  to  one  so  gifted,  might 
easily  have  been  supposed  potential  in  direc- 
ting his  attention  to  pursuits,  where  success 
in  tiie  eye  of  the  world  seems  more  gratify- 
ing than  the  quiet  duties  of  the  Ministry ; 
he  yet  gave  to  the  Church  the  full  energies 
of  a young  and  daring  spirit — a heart  filled 
with  the  gentles#  charities  of  life — and  an 
intellect  even  then  commanding  the  respect 
of  those  distinguished  by  age  and  station. 
At  an  early  age  he  commenced  the  duties  of 
his  Holy  Ministry,  and  his  efforts  weregifted 
with  the  most  gratifying  success.  Trie  at- 
tention of  the  Catholic  Church  being  turned 
towards  the  Southern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  the  position  ana  promises  of  useful- 
ness already  displayed  by  this  distinguished 
man,  recommended  him  to  the  appointing 
power.  And,  although  he  had  not  attained 
the  age  which  the  Church  prescribes  for  the 
possession  of  the  office  for  which  his  ser- 
vices were  required,  a dispensation  was 
obtained  ;*  and  he  was  invested  with  the  high 
and  responsible  position  of  Bishop  of  a Dio- 
cess composed  of  our  own,  and  two  of  our 
Sister  States.  He  came  among  us  with 
many  prejudices  to  surmount — many  difficul- 
ties to  overcome— much  dissatisfaction  to 
assuage.  But  the  edge  of  prejudice  was 
soon  exchanged  for  confidence— the  difficul- 
ties of  his  position  yielded  to  his  labor  of 
love— and  the  discontent  of  all  was  ex- 
changed for  the  harmony  and  fellowship 
which  has  bound  the  membere  of  his  Church 
in  the  strong  bonds  of  confidence  and  af- 
fection. 

In  our  body,  where  charity,  the  firet  of 
human  virtues,  stands  the  consecrated  pledge 
we  hold  to  suffering  abroad,  without  pro- 
fanity it  may  be  said,  he  was  the  chosen 
Priest  who  ministered  at  her  altar.  His  hand 
was  ever  ready  to  grasp  with  fellowship  the 
hand  of  a brother  in  distress — his  tear  fell, 
and  mingling,  united  itself  with  the  tear  of 
sorrow — while  his  belief  in  religion,  and  his 
character  as  a Minister  of  the  true  God, 
prompting  him  to  seek  misery  wherever  it 
was  wont  to  hide  itself,  cherished  with  the 
mantle  of  faith  and  hope,  the  agony  it  could 
not  always  remove.  He  came  to  us  a friend, 
he  lived  with  us  a brother.  He  died  among 

* The  talented  writer  has  fallen  Into  a alight  mistake 
in  this  sentence.  Our  lamented  prelate  was  ordained 
Priest  at  the  age  of  29,  a dispensation  of  two  years  hav- 
ing been  granted  in  consideration  of  his  piety  and 
learning.  The  canons  of  the  Church  require  that  no 
one  be  consecrated  Bishop,  until  he  has  completed  his 
thirtieth  year.  Bishop  England  received  Episcopal 
consecration  on  the  91st  of  September,  1890,  the 
thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  his  birth-day.— Eds.  Mis- 
cBLLAinr. 
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us,  with  all  the  love  that  virtue  so  distin- 
guished ^ command. 

To  the  memory  of  one  so  eminent  and  good, 
the  tribute  of  panegyrick  can  add  nothing 
to  [e*tol]  his  merit  No  tongue  can  even 
be  eloquent  in  his  praise— for  virtue  speaks 
loudest  in  the  memorials  of  her  own  works. 
Nor  can  human  pen  trace  his  character  with 
the  fervor  it  should  command,  for  the  narra- 
tive of  his  qualities,  reminds  all  of  his  loss ; 
and  the  highest  strain  of  eulogy  is  lost  in 
the  loud  wan  of  lamentation  and  sorrow  that 
echoes  throughout  our  city. 

As  the  Patriot — the  lover  of  the  land  of 
his  birth,  no  superior  could  be  found  to  him 
whose  loss  we  deplore.  He  was  bom  where 
the  iron  hand  of  despotism  ground  to  the 
dust  the  noblest  of  his  race.  He  lived  where 
he  could  see  the  scaffold  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  those  who  prized  the  honor  of  their 
country  more  than  they  feared  death.  He 
suffered  with  those  who,  conscious  of  the 
then  fruitless  effort  they  were  making,  felt 
that  religion  of  the  Patriot,  which  makes  him 
hug  the  chain  in  triumph,  he  cannot  break 
in  the  hall  of  the  oppressor.  In  all  his  efforts 
connected  with  the  cause  of  suffering  Ire- 
land, he  gave  full  evidence  of  that  high  and 
dignified  zeal — that  fervid,  because  sincere 
eloquence,  which  recalled  the  scattering 
senses  of  the  weak— chastened  the  daring, 
and  excited  the  timid.  Careless  of  the  con- 
sequences so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  his 
voice  echoed  from  the  gatherings  in  his  own 
land,  mid  told  the  oppressor  in  a tone  that 
could  not  be  unheeded,  the  tale  of  tyranny 
and  suffering,  that  millions  of  his  country- 
men were  compelled  to  undergo.  It  was 
not  the  wild  and  untamed  cry,  that  burst 
from  lawless  caprice,  from  unregulated  am- 
bition, or  licentious  passion — but  the  deep 
soul-stirring  utterance  of  a man — who  felt 
for  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  made 

who  beUevef6  that  when  men  submit  in 
acquiescence  to  improper  rule,  they  debase 
the  divine  origin  they  claim  from  their  Ru- 
ler and  Master.  And  when  he  came  to  this 
favored  land,  his  heart  did  not  then  cease  to 
beat  for  Ireland.  To  her  he  still  turned  with 
all  the  fondness — the  tindying,  undimmed 
lustre— of  early  affection  mid  devotedness ; 
and  though  rich  and  beautiful  were  the  pearls 
of  his  eloquence  at  all  times— yet  never 
were  they  richer  and  more  beautiful,  than 
even  when  u at  random  strung,”  they  adorned 
the  expression  of  his  intense,  deep  seated, 
all-powerful  Love  of  Country. 

As  a citizen  of  -the  United  States — the 
adopted  son  of  our  Republic,  there  never 
breathed  one  more  fervent  in  his  admiration 
of  the  institutions  he  had  sworn  to  protect- 


more  religious  in  Jiis  observance  of  the  du- 
ties which  devolved  upon  him,  as  a citizen 
of  a country,  whose  laws  knew  no  distinc- 
tion of  classes— whose  soil  cherished  and 
supported  alike  all  sects  in  religion.  His 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  excellencies 
which  shine  out  in  bold  relief  amid  the  viee^^ 
of  the  many  models  of  Republican  GovertHp 
ment,  made  him  at  once  the  zealous  advocate 
of  a well  regulated  liberty — thd»  antagonist 
of  all  lawless  and  revolutionary  feeling.  IBs 
long  experience  in  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
human  neart,  taught  him  at  once  the  possi- 
bility of  man’s  government  of  him  sell,  and 
the  evil  inseparable  from  boundless  domin- 
ion, when  power  is  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  one.  His  perception  of  the  countless 
blessings  which  we  have  enjoyed  under  our 
present  system  of  government,  accordingly, 
made  him  the  earnest  expounder  of  its  pur- 
poses and  benefits.  In  foreign  dimes,  the 
information  he  communicated,  and  the  influ- 
ence and  authority,  which  his  residence  and 
character  gave  to  the  institutions  under  which 
he  lived,  have  tended  to  do  much  towards  ex- 
tending a proper  conception  of  the  system  of 
government  we  now  support  Superior  to 
the  exdtement  of  the  day — looking  upon  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  system  of  our  gov- 
ernment at  the  South,  with  the  calm  and 
philosophic  eye  of  a statesman ; his  character, 
his  religion,  his  authority,  have  been  unceas- 
ingly and  successfully  exerted  in  behalf  of 
those  institutions,  so  peculiar  to  us  as  a 
Southern  people,  and  against  which  the  tide 
of  relentless  fanaticism  has  been  so  long  and 
wildly  beating.  His  even  and  well-tutored 
mind  bore  him  above  the  false  zeal  which  the 
frenzy,  not  the  philosophy,  of  religion,  will 
lend  to  her  votaries,  and  the  authority  and 
precepts  of  Christianity  were  made  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  peace  and  humanity.  True 
to  himself;  and  true  to  Truth  itself,  he  did 
not  hesitate  jto  enter  the  lists,  even  when 
the  most  powerful  seemed  disposed  to  lend 
their  influence  to  swell  the  onward  course  of 
gotry  and  violence.  Disdaining  the  chance 
' the  sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  his  popu- 
larity abroad,  he  did  not  fear  to  stand  forth 
the  advocate  of  justice  at  home.  And  in  the 
eloquent  and  conclusive  vindication  of  her 
rights,  the  South  can  boast  no  one  more  de- 
voted and  unbending,  than  he,  whom  the 
cause  of  religion  wafted  to  our  shore,  and 
the  cause  of  redigion  enlisted  in  our  support 
Nor  have  his  services  been  forgotten.  Every 
where  in  our  land,  have  the  testimonials  of 
respect  and  confidence  been  frequently  bes- 
towed— and  as  in  life  he  merited,  so  in  death 
he  received— the  profound  and  grateful  re- 
membrance of  a people,  who  received  him 
with  kindness  as  an  exile,  who  treated  him 
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with  fondness  as  one  of  them — and  who  have 
testified  in  his  death,  the  deepest  regret  and 
most  profound  sorrow. 

As  a Minister  of  religion,  who  can  ade- 
quately portray  his  excellencies!  Sincere 
m his  belief  of  the  faith  he  preached,  he 
practised  towards  all  that  mild  and  meek 
charity  its  principles  so  strictly  inculcate. 
Loving  all  men,  he  yet  loved  with  the  most 
intense  affection  those  who  were  under  his 
protection.  No  circumstances,  no  season, 
no  hour,  was  to  him  unsuited  to  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  of  his  holy  ministry.  When 
the  pestilence  has  swept  through  the  streets  ^ 
of  our  city — when  the  stranger  seemed  doom- 
ed to  death — when  human  nature  would 
scarce  enable  us  to  endure  the  idea  of  the 
voluntary  self-sacrifice  he  seemed  about  to 
make— yet  even  then,  a stranger — subject  to 
the  sickness— -in  the  most  fatal  season — at 
the  dead  hour  of  the  night— in  the  lowliest 
dwelling,  he  held  the  cross  of  his  Saviour  to 
the  foot  dimming  eye  of  the  dying,  and  light- 
ened the  suffering  of  expiring  humanity, 
with  the  consolations  of  religion.  The  hand 
of  God  was  manifest  in  the  deliverance.  He 
went  forth  unharmed- amidst  disease  and 
death,  confident  in  the  hope  of  the  cross  he 
bore  in  his  hand.  He  bore  it  as  a Soldier  of 
the  Cross;  and  was  happy  in  the  reflection, 
that  whenever  his  journey  m life  should  cease, 
that  Cross  would  mark  the  spot  where  his 
last  foot-print  was  made. 

For  many  years  after  this  eventftil  season 
in  which  him  life  had  been  so  miraculously 
aavcd,  with  the  most  unwearied  zeal,  he  gave 
the  powerful  resources  of  his  mind  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Catholic  religion.  He 
came  to  our  shore,  and  found  the  members 
of  his  Church  few  and  unconnected  with 
each  other.  His  efforts,  blessed  by  the  hand 
of  Providence,  have  brought  them  all  again 
to  the  alter  at  which  they  worshipped.  He 
came  to  our  shore,  and  found  the  principles 
of  his  religion  imperfectly  understood.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  enlightenment  of  alL 
in  the  belief  in  which  he  had  faith,  and  livea 
to  see  the  respect  of  all  given,  even  where 
they  did  not  agree. 

In  the  many  controversies  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  he  has  perhaps  left  no  antago- 
nist entertaining  unkind  feelings.  Always 
bent  on  truth,  he  needed  not  the  poisoned 
weapon  of  abuse  or  invective.  Rich  in  the 
learning  of  his  Church ; his  talents,  his  ur- 
banity, his  liberality,  gave  to  all  his  discus- 
rions,  a character  the  most  edifying  and  dig- 
nified. Religion,  with  him,  was  not  a terror, 
but  an  affection.  He  won  his  way  to  the 
heart,  as  the  Minister  of  God,  by  the  unob- 
trusive simplicity  of  his  feeling — the  unaf- 
fected goodness  of  his  heart  And  so  patient, 
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so  uncomplaining,  so  persevering  was  he  in 
the  doing  of  good,  by  the  establishment  of 
his  Church,  that  privations,  now  scarcely 
credible,  were  cheerfully  undergone,  in  order 
that  he  might  the  better  effect  the  grand 
object  of  his  mission  to  the  new  world.  To 
qualities  so  striking  and  rare,  there  could  not 
mil  to  be  mud  the  tribute  of  admiration— of 
respect  To  such  nobility  of  heart,  kindred 
generosity  would  pay  its  homage,  even  if  a 
difference  existed.  And  few  could  witness 
without  the  deepest  sensibility,  and  none 
who  witnessed  will  ever  forget,  the  mute  yet 
eloquent  tribute  to  his  worth,  which  a dis- 
tinguished antagonist  paid  to  his  cold,  sense- 
less remains.  When  life's  struggle  was  over 
and  his  body  was  about  to  be  interred,  one 
who  had  combated  with  the  doctrines  of  his 
Church,  stood  gazing  upon  the  marble  fea- 
tures, now  sleeping  in  colorless  repose.  The 
eye  that  was  once bright  with  zeal,  was  shut 
forever  upon  the  world — the  tongue  so  elo- 
quent and  convincing,  was  hushed  and  still 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  his  coffin — the  frame 
so  strongin  life,  was  cold  and  powerless  in 
death.  There  was  the  victory  of  death — 
there  the  triumph  of  God's  will.  And  he 
who  gazed  upon  that  body,  had  now  come 
to  change  the  excitement  of  contest,  for  the 
meditation  of  death.*  In  that  coffin,  was 
written  the  awfel  commentary  of  & superior 
power,  and  the  burning  tear  that  coursed 
down  the  cheek  of  him  who  yet  survived,  was 
the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  tribute  from 
the  generosity  of  the  living,  to  the  merit  and 
excellence  of  the  dead. 

It  is  the  hour  of  approaching  dissolution, 
that  is  the  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  con- 
duct which  one  exercises  through  life.  And 
never  has  there  been  chronicled  a death-bed 
scene  more  impressive  than  that  of  the  Rt 
Rev.  Bishop  England.  The  kind  solicitude  of 
friends  had  secured  for  him  the  best  medical 
attendance,  and  long  after  the  hope  of  the 
physician  had  gone,  tneir  devotion  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  eternal  separation  from  a 
friend  so  true— a pastor  so  beloved.  Not 
so,  however,  with  him.  Neither  desiring  nor 
yet  fearing  death,  he  awaited  his  fete  with 
that  calm  and  dignified  composure  so  well 
fitting  one,  who  served  a Master  of  Omnipo- 
tence. And  when  the  last  solemn  offices  of 
his  Church  were  performing— though  weigh- 
ed down  in  sickness — his  spirit  rose  superior 
to  the  body — and  the  servant  of  Goa  was 
faithfrd  to  the  last ! His  dying  instruction  % 
to  those  who  were  associated  with  him,  fell  * 
upon  the  jear  of  the  assembly,  like  a voice 
from  another  world.  It  was  the  pure,  un- 
earthly spirit  of  religion,  that,  supplying  all 
else,  seemed  to  play  around  his  aeath-bed — 

• The  Bev.  Richard  Fuller. 
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and  consecrate  the  last  moments  of  one  of 
the  best,  brightest  and  purest  of  her  votaries. 
He  was  a Soldier  of  the  Cross!  Even  to 
his  last  moment,  the  emblem  of  faith  was  firm 
in  his  grasp— and  the  last  motion  of  his  hand 
was  to  raise  to  his  lip,  and  seal  there  with  a 
kiss,  the  sign  of  Redemption  he  had  preached 
to  man.  As  he  lived  nis  life  according  to 
the  law  of  his  God,  he  was  able  to  exclaim 
in  the  last  word  he  uttered,  u Ready  !”  As 
he  died,  a Christian,  aware  of  the  imperfection 
of  all  that  is  mortal,  his  last  breath  scarce 
sufficed  to  allow  him  to  exclaim  in  his  prayer 
of  penitence,  tt  Have  mercy !”  t 

Thus  lived— and  thus  died— this  distin- 
guished Prelate.  Thus  has  departed  from 
us,  the  ornament  of  our  Society.  Thus  has 
religion  lost  a devoted  servant  — philan- 
thropy an  untiring  advocate.  The  temple 
which  he  reared  to  God  is  now  hung  with 
mourning — our  Hall,  but  more  our  hearts, 
are  dull  with  the  gloom  of  sorrow.  In  that 
temple,  another  may  supply  his  place — but 
in  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  there  can  be  no 
substitute  for  him.  To  them,  a brilliant  light 
has  been  for  ever  extinguished — and  they 
must  grope  their  way  along  the  pathway  of 
life,  guided  by  the  memory  of  the  religion 
he  preached — the  charity  he  inculcated — the 
virtues  he  practised. 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved,  That  the  Hiber- 
nian Society  of  Charleston  have,  in  the  death 
of  the  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  England,  sustained 
th#  loss  of  a member  mod  companion,  whose 
eminent  learning  adorned  the  virtues  of 
charity  and  benevolence — whose  character 
gave  dignity  to  his  Society — his  country — 
and  his  Church— whose  name  will  be  ever 
dear  in  the  memory  of  those  who  love  and 
admire  the  excellencies  of  our  nature. 

Resolved,  That  in  testimony  of  our  pro- 
found respect,  the  members  of  the  Hibernian 
Society  will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm,  for 
the  space  of  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  proceed- 
ings be  entered  on  the  minutes,  published 
in  the  papers  of  this  city,  and  transmitted  to 
the  family  of  the  illustrious  deceased. 

After'  Mr.  Magrath  had  concluded  the 
reading  of  his  tribute — 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  James  S.  Rhett, 

It  was  unanimously  Resolved,  That  the 
same  be  adopted  by  this  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moreland, 

^ Resolved,  That  this  Society  do  now  ad- 
journ in  silence,  and  without  comment 
The  Society  then  adjourned. 

Thomas  Stephens,  Vice  President, 
Acting  President 
W.  N.  Hamilton,  Secretary. 


From  the  Savannah  Georgian. 

HIBERNIAN  SOCIETY. 

At  an  extra  meeting  of  the  Hibernian  So- 
ciety of  the  city  of  Savannah,  held  at  its 
Room  at  the  City  Hotel,  on  Saturday,  14th  of 
May,  1842,  the  President,  Geo.  B.  Gumming, 
Esqr.,  in  the  Chair;  the  journal  of  the  last 
meeting  having  been  read,  the  President  arose 
and  addressed^  the  Society,  in  substance,  as 
follows : — 

Gentlemen — I discharge  a duty  devolved 
upon  me  by  official  station,  in  announcing 
formally  to  you  the  death  of  John  England, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Charleston.  This  bereave- 
ment was  sustained  by  that  Diocess,  on  the 
morning  of  the  Uth  ult  Bishop  England 
was  an  honorary  member  of  this  body,  it 
having  conferred  its  Diploma  upon  him,  on 
Saint  Patrick’s  Day,  or  the  year  1824,  on 
which  occasion  he  pronounced  before  it  an 
oration,  which  its  minute  of  that  day  char- 
acterizes by  the  one  emphatic  word  M admi- 
rable 

“A  great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel!”  If 
the  possession  of  a high  order  of  intellect, 
constitute  an  enviable  distinction  in  the 
character  of  a man,  and  entitle  him  to  pror 
mine  nee  among,  and  to  influence  over  his 
fellow  men,  it  derogates  nought  from  his 
merit,  that  he  had  no  agency  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  faculty:  whether  innate  or 
implanted,  it  is  manifestly  the  design  of  his 
Creator,  that  he  shall  have  control  over 
mind,  and  he  is  held  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  wields  this  power,  to  the 
Creator.  We  therefore  state  it  as  a merito- 
rious attribute  of  Bishop  England,  that  he 
was  immeasurably  in  advance  of  his  com- 
petitors, in  intellectual  force.  Acute  in  his 
perceptions,  he  at  once  comprehended  the 
idea  presented  to  the  mind,  and  he  was  in- 
stantly prepared  to  transfer  the  image  from 
his  own,  to  the  minds  of  others,  in  apt  and 
beautiful  illustrations.  But,  the  gigantic 
power  of  his  mind  was  seen  and  felt  m the 
strength  of  argument,  which  he  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  Annihilating  sophis- 
tries as  they  were  thrown  in  his  path,  he 
rescued  truth  from  the  meshes  of  fallacy, 
and  conducted  her  triumphantly  to  the  de- 
monstration. Bishop  England  possessed,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  an  attribute,  the  merit  of 
which  belonged  exclusively  to  himself.  It  was 
his  varied  and  extensive  knowledge,  intense 
study  and  deep  research,  [that]  had  accu- 
mulated in  his  mind  a mass  of  acquirement, 
which  enabled  him  to  grasp  every  subject, 
and  to  treat  it  with  a master’s  hand.  For 
this  distinction,  he  was  indebted  to  the  most 
untiring  industry,  and  to  the  most  patient 
investigation.  It  was  a peculiarity  of  his 
learning,  that  it  was  rather  useful  than  polite; 
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and  consequently,  its  effects  were  displayed 
in  practical  results,  and  not  in  hypothetical 
benefits.  With  such  a mind  ana  such  at- 
tainments, it  is  no  raarvql  he  should  have 
acquired  a sound  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment This  he  ever  exercised  in  that  just 
and  equal  degree,  which  rendered  him  faith- 
fill  to  himself  and  faithful  to  others,  but 
always  tempering  itself  with  the  charity  that 
“hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
endure  th  all  things.” 

It  was  not  possible  that  a man  endued 
with  so  noble  an  intellect,  with  such  exten- 
sive erudition,  and  with  that  ripened  judg- 
ment, should  fail  to  occupy  a large  space  in 
the  public  eye,  and  when  such  a man  falls, 
9may  we  not  exclaim,  “ A great  man  has  in- 
deed fallen  in  Israel.”  The  occasion  which 
has  convened  us,  is  mournful  in  the  extreme. 
We  have  a property  in  the  memory  of  Bishop 
England.  He  was  our  brother.  For  eighteen 
years,  he  was  associated  with  us  in  habits  of 
the  closest  affection ; and  can  the  fraternal 
tie  be  sundered  without  a pang?  He  came 
tons  from  unhappy  Erin,  whence  he  was 
exiled  by  the  unrelenting  tyranny  of  her 
oppressor.  He  sotight,  under  the  auspices 
or  true  liberty,  the  only  consolation  that  can 
remain  to  the  exile,  thrust  out  of  his  beloved 
country  by  persecution  and  oppression.  He 
found  it  in  the  open  hearts  of  Southern  men, 
and  the  tears  which  bedewed  his  grave,  tes- 
tify how  well  he  deserved  it  A seat  is 
vacant  at  the  festive  board,  where  we  are 
wont  on  the  day  of  our  Patron  Saint,  to 
assemble  in  social  harmony,  and  there  re- 
member Erin — where  the  tears  of  sympathy, 
(let  the  scoffer  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
luxury  of  grie£  taunt  us  with  [our  weeping,]) . 
are  shed,  as  we  contemplate  the  woes  of 
sweet  Erin.  The  voice  that  once  proceeded 
from  that  chair  is  hushed..  That  manly 
form,  which  as  it  rose,  inspired  awe  and  ven- 
eration, has  collapsed  under  the  chill  of 
death.  That  eye,  once  speaking  with  ex- 
pression, is  closed  forever.  “He  rests  from 
nis  labors,  and  now  his  works  do  follow 
him.” 

In  the  death  of  Bishop  England,  Ireland 
has  lost  a defender,  second  m ability  and 
devotion  to  none  of  those  worthies  who  are 
now  dazzling  the  world  by  their  intrepidity 
in  the  assertion  of  her  rights,  and  in  the  de- 
claration of  her  grievances. 

He  was  a pure,  Irish  Patriot  He  sought 
alone  by  constitutional  means, to redressner 
wrongs,  and  to  restore  her  to  her  rank  in 
that  empire  of  which  she  is  so  distinguished 
a constituent  He  considered  the  Act  of 
Union,  by  which  she  was  deprived  of  her 
legislature,  to  be  the  master  grievance  in  the 
catalogue  of  impositions.  He  knew  that 


union  had  been  procured  by  fraud  and 
treachery,  and  therefore  held  it  to  be  a sacred 
obligation  to  his  country,  to  clamor  for  its 
repeal,  unceasingly.  But  iu  the  spirit  of  that 
religion,  of  which  he  was  a minister,  he 
deprecated  all  resort  to  violence,  teaching 
the  maxim  withal,  that  he  who  commits  a 
crime,  strengthens  the  enemy.  He  saw  that 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  whether 
Tory  or  Whig,  would  exult  in  being  able  to 
drive  the  Irish  into  insurrection,  and  hence 
the  wisdom  of  his  counsel,  to  be  obedient  to 
law,  and  to  abstain  from  outrage. 

In  the  death  of  Bishop  England,  this 
country  has  lost  a patriotic  and  devoted  citi- 
zen. He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  a 
zealous  supporter  of  Republican  institutions. 
He  held  as  unquestionable,  the  political  doc- 
trine, that  the  many  are  not  made  for  the 
use  qf  the  few,  and  that  the  best  govern- 
ment is  that  which  diffuses  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  among  a people.  He 
was  warmly  attached  to  our  system  of  go- 
vernment, and  defended  it  when  assailed  by 
the  aristocracy,  with  a cogency  of  argument, 
and  a power  of  eloquence,  which  demolished 
its  opponents.  In  the  death  of  Bishop  Eng* 
land,  nis  native  k countrymen  have  sustained 
a loss  which  no  time  can  repair.  No  man  in 
this  country  exercised  a greater  personal 
influence  over  them,  and  no  man  was,  per- 
haps, so  meek  under  the  consciousness  of  it 
He  was  eminently  skilled  in  all  the  work- 
ings of  the  passions,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  intricacies  of  the  heart  He  knew 
how  to  allay  the  irritations  which  too  often 
grew  out  of  competition  in  the  race  for  ad- 
vancement; and  his  calm  temperament  qua- 
lified him,  at  all  times,  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals  to  his  arbitrament 

Possessing  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his 
countrymen,  they  hastened  with  eagerness  to 
lay  their  controversies  before  him,  and  felt 
secure  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  de- 
crees. He  was  emphatically  their  father  and 
their  friend,  and  whether  involved  in  differ- 
ences with  each  other,  or  with  their  adopted 
countrymen,  they  were  confident  in  the 
safety  of  his  umpirage.  They  were  proud 
of  his  talents  and  his  station;  and  they  glo- 
ried in  his  fame. 

In  the  death  of  Bishop  England,  his 
Church  has  sustained  a bereavement,  which 
we  have  its  own  authority  for  pronouncing 
“irreparable.” 

Entering  into  holy  orders  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years,  we  find  him  eleven  years 
afterwards  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Pope,  and  selected  by  him  to  wear  the  mitre, 
ana  to  bear  the  Cross  to  the  new  world.  For 
the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  high  functions  of  the  Episcopate, 
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we  can  appeal  to  the  Church.  Witness  hk 
elevated  standing  in  the  Provincial  Council ; 
mark  him  as  the  aptly  chosen  organ  of  the 
Episcopal  College,  in  its  communication  with 
the  Holy  See ; listen  to  the  ardor  with  which 
he  urges  the  protection  of  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful  over  his  transatlantic  flock.  See 
him  encountering  trials  'without  number; 
enduring  privations  acute;  practising  self 
denial  severe;  traversing  oceans  and  conti- 
nents, to  fulfil  and  make  proof  of  his  ministry. 
Hear  him  defending  the  doctrines  of  his 
Church  against  misrepresentation,  with  a 
dignity,  a logic,  and  an  eloquence  unsur- 
passed, if  not  unequalled.  See  him  concili- 
ating the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  denomi- 
nations, and  yet  maintaining,  unimpaired,  the 
integrity  of  the  principles  of  his  own. 

No  more  shall  we  hear  from  his  lips  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  his  Church,  nor 
will  that  Church  ever  again  listen  to  his 
sublime  precepts.  We  condole  with  it,  in  its 
bereavement  Would  we  could  console  it, 
under  its  loss. 

Such  was  the  man,  whose  death  we  are 
called  to  mourn.  It  is  for  you,  Gentlemen, 
to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  you  will  pay 
a tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  President  having  concluded  his  ad- 
dress, Col.  James  Hunter,  the  oldest  member 
of  the  Society  and  an  ez-President,  rose  and 
addressed  the  Chair  as  follows: 

Mb.  President — A life  already  prolonged 
beyond  the  span  usually  allotted  to  man,  and 
somewhat  eventful  in  its  history,  has  brought 
to  my  knowledge  a great  variety  of  character; 
but  among  all  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  call  my  friends,  for  none  did  I entertain  a 
higher  personal  respect,  than  for  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  whom  you  have  so  hap- 
pily and  jostly  eulogized,  in  the  address  now 
delivered. 

I had  the  honor  to  preside  over  this  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  period  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred, when  he  was  invested  with  his  diplo- 
ma. Then,  and  for  some  years  previous,  and 
afterwards  in  his  visits  to  this  city,  I was  in- 
timate and  familiar  in  my  intercourse  with 
him ; I was  cognizant  of  his  feelings  in  rela- 
tion to  this  Institution,  and  can  therefore 
state  with  confidence,  that  they  were  always 
illustrative  of  the  warmest  attachment  to  it; 
but,  sir,  his  acts  shall  speak  for  himself,  to 
sustain  my  declaration.  When  invested  with 
honorary  membership,  he  replied  to  the  depu- 
tation that  tendered  it  in  behalf  of  the  So- 
ciety, after  making  his  acknowledgments : 

“Believe  me,  when  I assure  you,  that  my 
gratification  is  enhanced  at  being  thus  ad- 
mitted into  a Society,  which  contains  breth- 
ren in  affection,  though  not  united  in  the 
same  creed;  and  when  I see  mingled  together, 


with  the  sons  of  Ireland,  for  the  celebration 
of  our  national  festival,  the  fellow  country- 
men of  Washington,  the  friends  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  lovers  and  advocates  of  liberty, 
to  this  Society  I feel  deeply  indebted,  to  its 
interests  I am  warmly  attached.*1 

Bishop  England  was  greatly  sensible  of 
the  kindness  and  Attention  he  constantly  re- 
ceived from  citizens  of  this  place,  and  he  frit 
a deep  interest  in  every  matter  that  affected 
the  prosperity  of  this  city;  he  lent  his  valua- 
ble assistance  to  the  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Savannah  Free  School,  though 

an  annual  sermonte^6 preached  inthe*]^ 
man  Catholic  Church  of  St  John’s,  and  a 
collection  of  money  to  be  made,  to  aid  the 
funds  of  that  important  and  valuable  Insti- 
tution. On  one  occasion,  although  much 
pressed  for  time,  at  the  instance  of  the  Di- 
rectresses, he  prolonged  his  stay  in  the  city, 
to  plead  in  a public  discourse,  the  cause  of 
that  School,  before  the  Congregation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  thus  attested 
his  disregard  of  sectarian  distinctions,  when 
the  object  to  be  attained  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  This  disposition  con- 
sisted admirably  with  the  views  he  held  of 
true  religion  and  enlightened  freedom.  He 
became  endeared  to  all  who  ‘ knew  him,  by 
those  virtuous  ties  that  enfibre  and  ennoble 
the  human  character. 

An  inscrutable  decree  has  gone  forth,  and 
he  who  was  the  sage  advocate  of  religion, 
and  the  untiring  friend  of  intellectual  re- 
finement, has  been  translated  from  the  soene 
of  his  temporal  usefulness,  to  that  celestial 
home,  where  the  fiuthfril  enjoy  the  reward  of 
their  fidelity.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  intention,  by  an  appeal  to  your  sensibili- 
ty, to  awaken  those  sacred  feelings  that  are 
silently  and  affectionately  enwreathing  them- 
selves around  the  hallowed  memory  of  this 
benevolent  prelate  and  illustrious  patriot; 
my  design  is,  to  give  expression  to  our  asso- 
ciated feelings,  under  the  poignant  bereave- 
ment that  we,  as  a Society,  have  sustained  in 
the  death  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  England. 
Gifted  with  a comprehensive  ana  discrimi- 
nating mind,  that  mind  embued  with  a deli- 
cate philosophy,  enriched  with  the  varied 
lore  of  ages  ana  of  nations,  and  illumined  by 
the  sanctifying  light  of  revealed  religion,  hw 
motives  were  guided  by  the  dictates  of  hk 
conscience,  and  his  conduct  was  illustrative 
of  the  rectitude  of  hk  motives.  While  as  a 
sagacious  statesman,  he  defended  the  Insti- 
tutions he  admired,  and  as  an  erudite  theo- 

he  believe^  he  ever  cheerfully  awarded  to 
those  who  honorably  dissented  from  hk 
views,  whether  of  political  or  ecclesiastical 
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economy,  the  meed  of  candor  and  the  palm 
of  merit  That  this  was  the  estimate  of  his 
character,  may  fairly  be  inferred,  from  the 
gentle  assiduity  ana  disinterested  solicitude 
of  those  noble  minded  citizens  of  other  re- 
ligious persuasions,  who  generously  com- 
peted with  those  of  his  own  faith,  in  sooth- 
ing the  close  of  his  militant  existence.  Of 
Bishop  England,  it  may  truly  be  daid,  that 
his  deportment  was  consistent  with  his  pro- 
fession; a review  of^ns  life  will  show,  that 
fetan  the  moment  when,  with  buoyant  hope 
and  fond  anticipation  of  the  ultimate  libera- 
tion of  his  own  beloved  green  Isle,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  constellated  glory  of  his 
adopted  home,  he  first  saluted  with  a sou’s 
affection  and  a patriot's  devotion,  u The  Land 
of  the  Free  ana  the  Home  of  the  Brav  e,”  to 
that  on  which,  in  the  rich  and  honored  au- 
tumn of  his  years,  encircled  by  sincere  and 
sympathizing  friends,  he  calmly  bade  fare- 
well to  this  probationary  scene,  the  pulsa- 
tions of  his  mighty  heart,  the  productions  of 
his  classic  pen,  and  the  impressive  fervor  of 
his  graceful  and  glowing  eloquence,  were 
united  for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland,  the 
perpetuity  of  American  Institutions,  the 
promotion  of  the  sciences  and  useful  arts, 
and  the  universal  diffusion  of  social  har- 
mony, morality  and  religion. 

Such  is  a feint  outline  of  the  feme  of  onr 
distinguished  and  lamented  asaociate,  and 
now  it  only  remains  that  I ask  you  to  place 
upon  the  journal  of  your  association,  this 
preamble  and  these  resolutions: 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in 
his  inscrutable  providence,  to  remove  from 
the  sight  of  our  eyes,  and  to  tear  from  the* 
embrace  of  our  hearts,  his  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished servant,  and  our  venerable  and 
beloved  brother,  the  Right  Rev.  John  Eng- 
land, D.D.,  Bishop  of  Charleston;  and  whereas 
a void  is  thus  created  in  our  Association,  which 
never  can  be  filled, 

Resohed — That  the  Hibernian  Society  of 
the  city  of  Savannah,  have  heard  with  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  most  solemn  mourning, 
of  the  death  of  their  cherished  mid  gifted 
fellow-member,  Bishop  England. 

Resohed — That  in  his  death,  his  country 
has  lost  an  able  defender;  his  adopted  coun- 
tiy,  a patriotic  citizen;  his  Church,  a bright 
and  shining  light;  and  this  association,  & be- 
loved companion. 

Resolved — That  the  banner  of  this  society 
be  enshrouded  in  mourning,  and  that  the 
members  wear  crape  upon  the  left  arm,  for 
the  space  of  three  months. 

Resolved — That  the  entire  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  be  published,  and  a copy  of 
them  be  transmitted  to  the  Very  Rev.  Rich- 
ard S.  Baker,  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocess  of 


Charleston,  and  another  copy,  through  him* 
to  the  relatives  of  the  late  Bishop  England. 

J Resolved — That  the  President  of  this  So- 
ciety be  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying 
the  last  resolution  into  effect. 

After  the  President’s  address,  and  the 
preamble  and  resolutions,  were  read,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  were  offered  by  Mr.  Thos. 
D.  Rice : 

Mr.  President,  I approach  you  most  re- 
spectfully for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the 
adoption  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
offered  by  our  excellent  friend,  Col.  Hunter,, 
and  to  solicit  your  kind  permission  for  the 
publication  of  the  luminous  address  with 
which  you  have  introduced  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting.  I do  so,  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  sadness  and  delight;  of  sadness — 
that  the  demise  of  an  illustrious  associate  is 
the  cause  of  our  convention ; of  delight — > 
that  the  mental  nobility  and  eminent  piety 
of  that  associate  entitled  his  memory  to 
those  sentiments  of  social  regard  and  vene- 
ration, so  hapily  delineated  in  your  graphic 
portraiture  or  his  character,  and  so  admira- 
bly expressed  in  Col.  Hunter’s  preamble  and 
resolutions.  Sir,  in  your  felicitous  exor- 
dium, you  observed  that,  as  we  appreciated 
his  virtues,  we  should  deplore  the  bereave- 
ment occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  England;  and  you  also  said, 
that  “a  great  man  had  fallen  m Israel.”  We 
fully  accord  with  the  justice  and  liberality 
of  your  views,  and  sensibly  feel  the  irrepara- 
ble loss  of  our  distinguished  associate : for, 
as  true  greatness  is  found  in  the  practice  of 
social  virtues,  and  as  the  virtues  are  based 
upon  the  observance  of  divine  laws,  so  none 
can  be  truly  great  who  are  not  truly  virtu- 
ous, and  none  can  be  truly  virtuous,  who  do 
not  revere  the  laws  of  the  living  God.  In- 
dulging  this  train  of  thought,  allow  me  to 
inquire,  who  we  are?  what  we  are?  and 
why  are  we  here?  These  are  plain  ques- 
tions, to  which  we  may  answer,  that  we  are 
Irishmen,  and  the  sons  of  Irishmen,  imbued 
with  the  love  of  our  native  land,  and  digni- 
fied as  citizens  of  this  free  and  glorious 
Republic  — we  are  members  of  the  most 
ancient,  benevolent,  and  literary  society  in- 
stituted by  civilized  maxi,  and  we  are  here  to 
testify  our  affectionate  reverence  for  the  au- 
gust memory  of  him  who  was  great,  because 
he  was  virtuous,  and  whose  laudable  ambi- 
tion was  to  diffuse  happiness,  by  inculcating 
those  principles  that  enlighten  the  human 
understanding,  and  consequently  elevate  the 
soul  to  a knowledge  of  her  own  immortal 
destiny.  May  we,  while  we  admire  the 
tranquil  splendor  of  his  career,  calmly  and 
steaaily  emulate  the  transcendent  virtues  of 
his  character,  so  that,  when  our  day  of  final 
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separation  arrives,  we  too  may  u bow  to  the 
will  of  (Sod,  and  accept  what  he  appoints.” 

“Die  we  may,  saddle  we  most, 

But,  oh!  where  can  duet  to  dust 
Be  consigned*)  well, 

As  where  hearen  its  dews  shall  shed, 

On  the  sainted  patriot’s  head, 

Of  his  deeds  to  tell.” 

I conclude,  Sir,  with  a hope  that  the  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  offered  by  Colonel 
Hunter,  as  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Right  Rev.  Bishop  England,  will  be 
adopted  by  this  meeting,  and  a copy  of  them 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  our  Society. 

Aware  of  the  long  acquaintance  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Neill  with  the  Illustrious  subject 
of  our  tribute,  and  that  for  two  weeks  of 
the  period  of  his  last  sickness,  he  watched 
frequently  by  hia  bed-side,  the  President  re- 
quested him  to  give  some  traits  of  the  great 
man’s  early  life,  and  during  the  close  of  his 
eventful  life.  Mr.  O’Neill  responded,  and 
in  substance  gave  the  following  detail : 

From  all  that  has  already  transpired, 
through  the  public  press  and  other  sources 
of  communication,  respecting  the  well  mark- 
ed life  and  transcendent  virtues  of  Bishop 
England,  I looked  not  for  this  call.  But  I 
respect  the  source  whence  it  emanates,  and 
though  I approach  the  subject  with  diffidence, 
I shall  endeavor  to  sketch,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, what  I have  heard  from  others,  and 
those  Characteristics  of  the  great  Prelate 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. 

This  is  not  the  time,  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate, to  exhibit  the  gloomy  scene  of  Ire- 
land’s degradation,  consequent  on  Saxon 
invasion,  and  atrocious  penal  laws  by  subse- 
quent rulers.  In  sorrow,  rather  than  in 
anger,  I must  say,  that  a short  time  prior  to 
the  birth  of  John  England,  there  was  no  al- 
ternative between  religious  apostacy,  and 
total  ignorance,  save  in  cases  where  death 
or  transportation,  beyond  half  the  convex 
globe,  was  the  penalty  awarded  to  the  cleric 
or  laic  who  was  discovered  instructing  the 
youth  in  the  principles  of  science,  or  the 
elements  of  a moderate  education. 

Under  the  operation  of  those  abominable 
and  persecuting  laws,  the  parents  of  the 
subject  of  our  tribute  suffered  severely.  In 
several  passages  of  his  varied  essays,  he 
frequently  portrayed  the  calamities  which 
his  ancestors  had  endured,  and  in  his  late 
controversy  with  a neighbouring  clergyman, 
he  briefly  enumerates  the  sufferings  of  his 
immediate  family. 

He  was  bora  on  the  23d  of  September, 
1786.  Early  in  life,  he  entered  the  Lay 
College  of  Maynooth,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Irish  Metropolis,  which  he  quitted,  and 


placed  himself  with  an  eminent  banister, 
under  whom  he  studied  the  principles  of  the 
civil  law,  for  about  the  term  of  two  years. 

A vocation  to  the  ministry,  induced  him  to 
relinquish  the  legal  profession,  and  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  sacred  calling.  At  his 
own  particular  request,  agd  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  ordinary,  his  friends  placed  him 
at  the  Theological  College  of  Carlow,  situate 
in  the  county  of  that  name,  fbout  thirty 
miles  from  Dublin.  His  early  and  perse- 
vering piety  was  remarkable;  but  in  the 
halls  of  his  Alma  Mater,  his  great  virtues 
and  superior  talents  manifested  themselves 
to  his  superiors,  and  his  fellow-students.— 
Monuments  of  his  untiring  zeal  and  benevo- 
lent heart  are  to  this  day  seen  in  Carlow 
and  its  vicinity,  [raised]  by  his  efforts  and 
success  in  providing  an  asylum  for  unprotect- 
ed females,  and  schools  for  the  free  and  cor- 
rect education  of  poor  boys. 

Before  obtaining  formally  the  degree  of 
a licentiate  in  theology,  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocess  of  which  Carlow  is  a section,  called 
into  action  his  'great  instructive  powers,  in 
delivering  moral  lectures  during  the  season 
of  Lent,  in  the  Cathedral,  close  by  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Called  off  by  his  own  Bishop,  the  late 
venerable  Moylan,  the  city  of  Cork  became 
the  theatre  of  his  unrivalled  talents.  To  this 
extended  field  of  exertion,  he  was  introduced 
before  the  usual  age  which  the  Canons  of 
his  Church  prescribe,  at  which  the  order  of 
Priest  is  conferred ; and  the  subsequent  zeal 
of  the  minister  of  God,  and  his  usefulness 
in  preaching  his  word,  proved  the  discera- 
*ment  and  wisdom  of  him,  who,  in  this  in- 
stance, exercised  his  dispensing  powers  in 
favor  of  the  youthful,  but  extraordinary  John 
England. 

Diversified  and  important  as  were  his  du- 
ties in  the  Church,  his  unfortunate  and 
bleeding  country  found  in  him  a powerful 
defender,  and  her  tyrannical  governors  an 
indomitable  combatant  His  acquaintance 
with  the  laws,  and  an  intimate  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  O’Connell,  enabled  him  to 
evade  often  the  snares  laid  for  both,  by  the 
spies  and  minions  of  government 

But  the  priest  and  patriot  must  be  victim- 
ized. Neither  the  gold,  nor  the  menaces  of 
his  country’s  oppressors,  could  close  the 
lips  of  the  unrivalled  advocate  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  At  ah  times,  he  was  ready 
for  the  sacrifice.  Ever  burning  with  zeal, 
he  was  more  than  willing  to  lay  down  his 
life  on  the  altar  of  his  religion  mid  country, 
in  sustaining  the  purity  of  the  one,  and  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  other. 

The  down-hill  condition  of  an  honest 
man,  a citizen  of  Cork,  excited  the  benevo- 
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knee  ajadjphilanthropy  of  the  noble-hearted 
Priest  The  declining  merchant  was  the 
proprietor  of  a newspaper,  the  Cork  Mer- 
cantile Chronicle.  It  was  the  orcan  of  the 
liberal  Munster  party.  The  bankruptcy  of 
tike  owner  threatened  its  fall.  For  the  sake 
of  his  friends  and  his  country,  the  Rev.  Irish 
patriot  proffered  his  editorial  services,  with- 
out fee  or  favor.  The  corruption  of  the 
Judges  and  mal-practices  of  packed  Orange 
juries  and  consequent  oppression  during  the 
administration  of  the  Tory  Lord-lieutenant, 
Earl  Talbot,  brought  the  new  editor  in  dire- 
fol  conflict  with  the  government  The  mal- 
administration of  the  laws,  the  horrible  state 
of  the  Irish  prisons,  and  the  savage  treat- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  transports,  became 
the  subjects  for  animadversion.  He  gave  to 
the  world  the  truth,  and  nothing,  but  the 
truth,  and  for  this  he  was  mulcted  for  a 
libel  in  the  round  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

TTie  patriot  editor’s  defence  of  himself 
is  memorable,  and  cannot  but  appear  in  the 
historian’s  life  of  the  lamented  England. 
Odd  and  silver  he  had  none;  the  cell  in 
which  his  grandfather  had  been  incarcerated 
for  teaching  the  elements  of  Euclid,  must  be 
the  priest’s  state  room  until  the  fine  shall 
have  been  paid.*  * * * * 

In  a few  years,  subsequently  to  this  event, 
the  subject  of  our  tribute  was  appointed 
Pariah  Priest  of  Bandon,  a most  important 
station  by  reason  of  narrow  and  illiberal 
prejudices  which  existed  in  that  section  of 
the  diocese  of  Cork. 

The  inscription  over  the  gate  of  that 
town,  Bandon,  must  exist  in  the  memoir  of 
some  of  the  present  members  of  the  Hiber- 
nian Society. 

44  Turk,  Jew  or^Athelat, 

Welcome  here ; not  a Papist” 

& years’  incessant  labors,  his  benevo- 
lence, his  great  powers  of  mind,  his  liberality, 
and  peculiar  manner  of  explaining  the  prin- 
riples  of  his  religion,  enabled  the  young 
Parish  Priest  to  remove  the  existing  preju- 
dices, and  bring  together  in  a social  nand  of 
brotherhood,  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
of  the  town  and  district  of  Bandon. 

It  was  whilst  actively  engaged  in  this 
field  of  usefulness,  he  received  from  Rome 
tiie  documents  appointing  him  to  the  newly 
created  diocese  of  Charleston.  For  this  epis- 
copal mission,  the  Roman  Pontiff  looked  oh 
him  as  one  specially  raised  up.  A republican 
in  principle,  a patriot,  and  a truly  great  man, 
there  was  none  among  the  names  transmit- 
ted ibr  the  nomination,  on  whom  Pius  the 

* See  Koto  on  p.  8. 


Eighth  fixed  his  keen  and  discerning  eye,  as 
a fit  and  proper  person,  but  the  suDject  of 
my  memoir* 

In  1820,  on  the  21st  of  September,  he 
received  the  episcopal  character  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St  Finbar  in  his  native  city  Cork— 
and  the  city  of  Charleston  was  favored  with 
his  presence  on  the  last  day  of  December  of 
the  same  year.  Since  then,  he  has  been,  to 
his  ever  memorable  death,  your  own  pro- 
perty. Yon  have  known  him ; his  light  nas 
shone  before  you ; in  this  he  has  been  viewed 
by  the  enlightened,  liberal  eye  of  our  glo- 
rious republic. 

. I saw  him,  and  had  the  happiness  of  his 
acquaintance,  when  only  clothed  with  the 
priestly  character,  in  his  native  land.  Like 
you,  too,  I have  seen  and  known  him  well, 
in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  though  at  an 
humble  distance,  I have  been  his  co-laborer 
for  eighteen  years.  His  light  was  not  hid ; 
not  placed  beneath  the  bushel  of  indolence 
or  silence.  He  wrote,  and  he  spoke,  and  all 
were  made  acquainted  with  his  greatness; 
yet,  it  was  in  his  last  days,  those  days  that 
try  men’s  souls,  that  exhibit  in  bold  relief 
the  Christian  and  feithful  soldier  of  the 
cross — when  this  nether  world  is  about  to 
recede  from  the  earthly  vision,  and  eternity 
is  already  appearing  in  the  distance — when 
the  voice  of  the  supreme  Pastor  is  heard 
felling  on  the  ear,  calling  on  the  Priest  to 
come  to  judgment,  and  give  an  account  of 
his  stewardship* — it  is  in  these  awful  mo- 
ments, that  the  greatness  of  onr  eminent 
Bishop  becomes  Iranscendently  conspicuous, 
and  compels  his  attending  physicians  and 
all  who  witnessed  the  scene,  to  exclaim — 
MOh!  would  that  I might  die  the  death  of 
that  man.” 


The  preparation  for  the  Easter  Commu- 
nion, and  subsequently  for  the  last  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  the  moving  apostrophe 
addressed  to  the  sign  of  man’s  redemption, 
his  address  to  the  most  holy  sacrament,  the 
real  presence  of  Christ,  which  he,  in  his  life 
time,  so  powerfully  and  peculiarly  defended, 
his  farewell  sermon  to  his  priests,  his  stu- 
dents, and  the  female  religious,  who  sighed 
by  his  bed  side,  all  has  already  been  recorded 
and  has  come  under  your  view.  I shall  not 
occupy  longer  your  time  in  the  recital,  at  this 


* In  the  College  of  Carlow,  Bishop  England  made  a 
private  consecration  of  himself  to  the  Almighty  for  a 
foreign  mission,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, mother  of  Christ,  and  the  will  of  his  superion. 
Before  his  nomination  for  the  See  of  Charleston,  ne  was 
requested  by  some  of  the  Irish  Bishops  to  permit  his 
name  to  be  transmitted  to  Rome  as  a candidate  for  a 
Bishopric.  With  this  request  he  complied,  but  with 
the  proviso—44  that  he  would  never  wear  a mitre  in  any 
country  where  the  British  Government  exercised  any 
control.”  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Pope  had  selo®*- 
ed  him  as  Bishop  for  adiocess  in  the  United  States. 
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Advanced  hour  of  our  proceedings.  Thus, 
Mr.  President,  have  I endeavoured  to  res- 
pond to  the  very  unexpected  call  you  have 
made  on  me.  Please  to  excuse  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  narrative.  It  is  but  pn  outline 
of  what  I have  heard,  and  what  I have 
witnessed,  in  relation  to  one  whom  you  have 
admired,  and  whom  I respected,  esteemed, 
and  really  loved,  the  truly  great  man,  the 
late  and  lamented  John  England,  Bishop  of 
Charleston. 

The  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  then 
put  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Michael  Dillon,  second- 
ed by  Mr.  Francis  Shiels, 

Resolved,  That  a Committee  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair  to  superintend  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
yi  the  Gazettes  of  the  city. 

appointed:^0 Thomas  D.  ftfce,  George  B. 
Gumming,  Mathew  Hopkins,  Michael  Dillon, 
John  Hunter. 

Mr.  Rice  offered  the  foUowmg  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  Pendergast, 
and  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  tendered  to  George  B.  Gumming,  Esq., 
for  his  lucid,  interesting  commentary  on  the 
character  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  John  Eng- 
land, and  also  to  CoL  James  Hunter,  for  the 
very  appropriate  preamble  and  resolutions 
with  which  he  has  ravored  the  Society,  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Matthew  Hopkins,  V.  P.,  returned  the 
Society’s  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  named  in 
the  above  resolution. 

After  which,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

George  B.  Cumming,  President 

John  Hunter,  Secretary. 


From  the  Catholic  Expositor. 

THE  LATE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  ENGLAND,  BISHOP 
OF  CHARLESTON. 

IWOIBII  TO  TU  TUT  MV.  JOHN  POWM,  a ». 


resolution. 


Nor  leasoarbereavesaeoi— a chiefof  the  orosa— 

A shepherd  of  Christ,  in  the  care  of  his  Mdl 
Hfo— his  la  the  triumph,  and  ©ore  la  the  loss ; 

For  the  heart  that  could  teach  us,  Is  Blent  and  cdd. 


With  what  sn  ImpfesBve  tad  hallowed  sound, 

The  thunders  of  eloquence  roll'd  from  his  lips, 
Yet  whh  hope,  Bke  the  sun  shedding  glory  around, 
When,  at  eve,  In  the  mirror  of  ocean  ha  dips. 


The  mercy  sad  lore  which  the  gospel  puts  on. 
Whh  truth's  solemn  power,  were,  with  Jud 
combin'd: 

As  truth,  Hke  the  boh  of  the  Thunderer,  shone ; 
Around  it,  the  olive  of  mercy  was  twin'd. 


In  friendship,  as  tree  as  the  sun  ta  the  globe  I 
In  wisdom,  a mind  that  embraced  at  a dance. 
Without  dimming  the  beautiful  light  of  htorobe, 

The  whole  field  of  the  faith,  to  its  farthest  expanse. 


The  hearenher  virtues,  however  so  bright. 

In  other  men's  breasts,  ware  unseen,  undein'd: 

But  in  him,  'mid  the  bear'll  of  his  ministry's  height 
They  stood  boldly  reliev'd  by  his  sunshine  of  mind. 

In  him  were  the  Christian  and  patriot  bleqt. 

With  so  gentle  and  yet  so  distinct  a dominion. 

That  the  deep  love  of  oountrv  but  seamed  to  have  lent 
A mellower  lustre  to  charity's  pinion. 


Though  ha  reached  not  what  time  calls  the  Mams  of 
years, 

His  life  was  a meteor,  Brining,  iho'  brief; 

WMch  sealtereth  brilliancy  as  ft  careen, 

And  leaves  the  beholder  in  darkness  and  grief. 


Well— well  may  we  contemplate  every  phase, 

It  assumed  in  the  transit' for  which  it  was  give* ; 
And,  while  lost  In  the  Godhead'S  mysterious  ways, 
Acknowledge  'twas  His  who  is  highs*  In  hearea 


From  the  Charleston  Courier. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  BISHOP  ENGLANDu 

Oh!  Erin— how  sadly  thy  dirge  Is seoendlng, 

For  Emo&and,  thy  gifted,  thy  eloquent  son : 

While  tears  from  the  twin-Carolinas  are  blending 
Whh  thine,  for  the  pastor  sad  patriot  gone! 

Now  for  from  the  u Emerald  Isle^he  is  sleeping. 

By  death  to  perpetual  exile  decreed ; 

But  his  tomb,  round  which  memory  w shamrock  Is 

to  the  land  of  the  stranger  shall  lead. 


BY  J.  A.  SHEA. 

Where,  Zeno!  is  allthy  philosophy  new? 

Is  thy  dootrine  leas  stem,  or  Us  nature  more  strong, 
Than  In  days  when  the  spirit  that  dwelt  on  thy  brow 
Would  frown  down  all  fseHng  for  right  or  for  wrong! 

Has  the  passionless  principle  perished  with  thee ; 

Or  can  man  not  perpetuate  torpor  of  heart? 

No!  nature  Is  ever  too  faithfully  free, 

That  the  tide  of  her  griefs  should  be  frozen  by  art 

Weep  on ! His  not  weakness ! weep  fountains  of  teen! 

For  that  bright  star  Is  gone  from  the  gaze  of  our  eyes, 
Which,  like  Beth’lem's  but  led  to  the  Promise  of  years, 
FuMulngUie  prophets— those  men  of  the  skies. 

Thus  Rama  the  voice  of  her  weeping  sent  up, 

PTom  the  depth  of  her  boaom,  when  Samuel  expired; 
And,  in  sorrow  and  bitterness,  drank  of  the  cop, 

Of  her  suffering,  for  him  whom  Jehovah  had  llred. 


The  genius  of  OathoHc  foith  now  is  strewing 
The  ashes  of  sorrow  upon  her  pale  brow, 

For  the  pride  of  her  temple,  who  e'er  was  pureolag 
Some  good  in  fulfilment  of  piety's  vow. 

Her  children  In  grief's  bitter  waters  are  steeping 
Their  hearts,  by  true  holiness  oft  periled; 

The  Sister*  ef  Meres  in  silence  are  weeping. 

The  loss  of  their  teacher,  their  friend  and  their 


Mourn  not!  for  the  angel  whose  title  ye  borrow. 
To  sanctify  the  chanties  dooe  upon  earth. 


Reveals  to  hts  spirit  a glorious  morrow, 

That  but  In  eternity  e'er  can  have  birth! 

Aye,  e'en  while  the  grave  for  Its  victim  is  yawning, 
The  wings  of  that  seraph  in  motion  appear. 

And  mercy  shall,  where  Immortality's  dawning. 

The  soul  of  the  righteous  triumphantly  bear!  ^ 

Mete, — This  measure  is  adapted  to  the  Irish  air.  Push 
la  machree. 
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PART  I. 


DOGMATIC  AND  POLEMIC  THEOLOGY. 


AN  ESSAY  AND  LETTERS  ON  INFALLIBILITY. 

LETTER.  the  beginning  ? This  inquiry,  as  von  will 

Savannah,  Mat,  1835.  perceive,  might  be  extended  to  all  doctrines, 
7b  the  Editor*  of  the  U.  & Catholic  MisceL  even  that  fundamental  one,  the  Troth  and 
lany  : Inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  Thus, 

Gentlemen  : — I have  recently  been  one  am  1 to  believe  the  Scriptures,  because  the 
of  the  numerous  auditors  of  the  Rt  Rev.  Church,  being  infallible,  declares  them  [au- 
the  Bishop  of  Charleston,  while  on  his  visit  to  thentic  and  inspired,}  or,  because  the  Church 
this  city.  His  eloquent  reasonings  have  gives  me  direct  evidence  that  they  were  so 
done  much  towards  removing  my  early  esteemed  from  the  beginning?  By  inserting 

S indices  against  the  Roman  Catholic  these  questions  in  your  “Miscellany,”  ana 
urch ; but,  before  I could  hilly  and  freely  assisting  me  to  their  solution,  you  will  great* 
adopt  its  faith,  there  are  some  questions  ly  oblige  an  honest  inquirer  after 
which  1 could  wish  the  Bishop,  or  some  Truth. 

competent  authority,  would  solve,  through  

the  medium  of  your  paper.  These  questions  REPLY 

relate  to  the  InfaOibtlity  of  the  Church.  By  to  inquiries  op  “ truth”  respecting  the 

this,  am  I to  understand  a moral  certainty  doctrine  of  infallibility. 

that  what  the  Church,  in  all  ages,  has  held  5 1. 

ss  Christian  doctrine,  must  be  such?  Or,  In  answer  to  the  above  inquiry,  we  would 

am  f to  believe,  that  by  virtue  of  the  Infalli-  suggest,  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  re- 

bflity  of  the  Church,  what  are  now  her  doc-  gaining  her  Infallibility  is  generally  misrepre- 

tripes  must  have  been  so  from  the  beginning?  sented  by  her  controversial  opponents,  and 

If  it  be  the  former,  I would  embrace  it  with  misunderstood  by  most  of  our  separated 

all  my  heart,  and  should  in  no  case  require  a brethren. 

better  proof  of  any  article  of  Faith,  than  ' to  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  a clear  notion 
be  shewn  a sufficient  evidence  that  such  an  of  its  nature,  before  we  proceed  to  shew  our 
article  was  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  reasons  for  embracing  it 
the  beginning.  Bat,  if  it  be  the  latter,  I Our  first  principle  is,  that  man  is  not  bound 

about!  be  gratified  to  be  shewn  the  evidence*  to  believe  any  doctrine  a a of  Faith,  unlesq 
upon  which  my  belief  is  required,  that  such  that  doctrine  his  been  revealed  by  God. 
Infallibility  is  an  attribute  of  the  Church.  Thus,  a Roman  Catholic  does  not  acknow- 
To  illustrate  these  questions,  J would  select  ledge  any  power  or  right  in  the  Church,  nor 
any  one  of  the  tenets  by  which  the  Roman  in  any  portion  thereof  nor  in  any  Angel,  nor 
Catholic  Church  is  distinguished  from  other  in  any  Being,  except  God  himself  to  require 
Christian  Societies — say,  the  Primacy  of  the  his  belief  of  a doctrine  which  is  above  his 
Pope  in  the  Church  of  Christ  Am  I requir-  reason’s  discovery.  When,  then,  he  says  that 
ed  to  believe  this,  because  the  Church,  being  the  Church  is  infallible  in  giving  her  doo- 
infallible,  declares  it  to  be  true ; or,  because  trinal  decisions,  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  Church  furnishes  me  with  direct  evidence  she  can  make  that  which  God  did  not  reveal 
that  such  a tenet  or  doctrine  was  held  from  become  an  article  of  Faith.  He  does  not 
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mean,  that  she  can  add  to  the  revelations  of  lible  certainty  that  God  made  a revelation — 
God,  and  will  be  infallibly  correct  in  this  and  upon  an  infallible  certainty  of  what  that 
addition.  revelation  was.  Suppose  we  ascertain  that 

But  man  is  bound  to  believe  what  God  he  spoke ; and,  moreover,  that  he  revealed 
teaches.  Yet,  as  man  is  a reasonable  beingf,  the  contents  of  a certain  book ; but  great 
and  must  have  a sufficient  motive  for  his  doubts  arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain 
assent  or  belief,  he  is  not  required  to  believe  passages  of  that  book,  and  learned  men  give 
without  evidence.  Thus,  for  his  faith,  evi-  to  the  same  passage  contradictory  meanings; 
dence  is  necessary,  otherwise  his  belief  would  so  that,  of  these  words — u Behold  I am  with 
have  no  foundation  upon  which  it  could  you  all  days , even  to  the  consummation  cf  the 
rest.  world  * one  division  asserts  the  meaning  to 

We  next  ask,  what  evidence  is  required,  be,  that  Christ  would  preserve  the  viable 
Certainly,  if  our  reason  could  discover  the  body  of  his  Church,  who  were  teachers  of 
truth  of  the  doctrine  submitted  to  our  minds,  his  doctrine,  in  his  truth,  all  days,  to  the 
it  would  be  quite  superfluous  for  God  to  end  of  the  world ; and  other  divisions  assert 
teach  what  we  could  discover  without  his  that  such  is  not  the  meaning,  but  that,  dur- 
teaching.  Did  we  discover  the  truth  of  this  ing  ages  in  succession,  long  before  the  end 
doctrine,  without  the  teaching  of  God,  and  of  the  world,  this  visible  body  would  be  false 
solely  by  the  ekertion  of  our  own  intellect,  guides  and  teach  the  doctrines  of  Antichrist 
our  belief  would  be  founded  upon  the  evi-  Suppose  an  hundred  such  passages  can  be 
dence  of  reason,  and  further  evidence  would  produced,  upon  which  there  are  flat  contra- 
be  superfluous.  But,  if  we  did  not  make  dictions.  Suppose  the  very  copies  were  so 
the  aiscovery  by  our  own  exertion — if  no  called  into  question,  that  several  passages  of 
exertion  of  our  minds  could  reach  so  far — a most  important  nature,  are  by  learned  men 
and  we  received  sufficient  testimony  of  the  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  dark  and 
truth  from  some  persons  who  had  seen  and  superstitious  times,  by  cunning  priests,  to 
known  and  testified; — and,  moreover,  this  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  a besotted 
witness  was  as  incapable  of  deceit,  as  he  people,  and  to  bring  persons  to  believe  that 
was  beyond  its  influence; — this  testimony  Goa  had  taught  what  he  never  had  revealed, 
would  oe,  to  us,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  Suppose  equally  learned  and  equally  numer- 
truth  of  this  doctrine.  ous  and  zealous  men  assert  these  passages 

We  would,  then,  require  evidence  that  to  be  genuine.  We  are  left  without  any 
such  a witness  gave  , such  testimony , — and  infallible  guide  to  give  us  certain  evidence, 
that  evidence  would  be  the  sure  foundation  Upon  what  will  our  fhith  rest  ? Thus,  we 
of  our  faith.  Our  belief  would  then  be  repeat,  there  is  an  indissoluble  connexion  be- 
rafionaL  tween  faith  and  infallibility. 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that  God  is  This  leads  ns  to  a correct  view  of  what  we 
such  a witness.  It  will  be  admitted  that  hold,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  viz — 
his  knowledge  is  more  extensive  than  ours ; that  when  God  required  man  to  believe 
that  his  knowledge  is  not  merely  rational  mysteries  upon  his  testimony,  He  furnished 
conjecture,  [or]  high  probability,  but  is  tau  man  with  an  infallible  mode  of  knowing  ex- 
doubted,  certain  assurance  of  met ; and,  that  actly  what  he  taught,  and  what  man  was  to 
it  is  unalterable so  that  what  He  once  believe;  in  other  words,  that  God  gave  to 
asserts  as  truth,  will  be  truth — forever.  man  evidence,  as  the  foundation  upon  which 

These  principles  are  manifestly  true.  We  his  faith  should  rest  And,  if  God  did  not 
come  now  to  matter  of fact  and  deduction,  furnish  man  with  an  Infallible  Guide,  it 
God  did  reveal  his  knowledge.  They  to  would  be  unreasonable  to  make  faith  neces- 
whom  he  revealed  it  had  evidence  of  the  sary  for  salvation.  It  would  be,  as  if  God 
fact  They  were  bound.  Why  1 Because  should  say  to  man : **  You  must  believe  firmly 
they  had  an  infallible  certainty  that  the  Lord  all  thatj  teach ; but,  although  lean  establish 
spoke,  and  an  infallible  certptnly  of  what  he  several  modes  by  which  you  can  know  my  doo 
said.  Thus,  the  principle  of  obligation  is  trine  with  infallible  certainty , still,  I wul  not 
founded  in  the  infallible  certainty  of  God’s  furnish  you  with  an  infallible  guide.  I 
declaration.  shall  leave  you  to  conjecture,  to  probability,  to 

From  this  we  perceive  the  indissoluble  speculation,  and  to  doubt 
connexion  of  faith  with  an  infallible  certainty  Our  doctrine,  then,  is,  that  God  did  est&b- 

of  truth.  Take  away  the  certainty , upon  lish  this  Infallible  Guide;  and  that,  hi  the 
what  will  faith  rest  1 Give  the  infallibility,  New  Law,  the  great  majority  of  the  Bishops 
and  we  see  the  basis  of  faith.  Conjecture  who  succeed  to  the  Apostolic  Commission, 
Is  not  faith ; probability  is  not  fiuth;  frith  together  with  the  Bishop  of  Romer--either 
is  certain  knowledge  resting  upon  the  testimony  in  Council  assembled,  or  teaching  in  their 
cf  God.  It  must  be  founded  upon  an  infid-  Sees^-form  this  Tribunal.  v 
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They  have  no  authority  to  change  what 
God  has  revealed;  they  liave  no  authority 
to  add  to  what  God  has  revealed : but,  they 
will,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  lead  us  with  in- 
®)\e  certainty  to  a knowledge  of  what  God 
has  tangkL  Individuals  amongst  them  may 
err,  and  have  erred,  but  the  great  majority 
infdUibly  guide  us  to  truth, 

TT 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the,  grounds  of 
our  assertion,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church,  together  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  form  that  Tribunal  which 
will,  with  infallible  certainty,  give  to  us  those 
doctrines  which  are  of  faith. 

We  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove 
that  there  can  be  no  faith  without  having  an 
infallible  certainty  of  what  God  has  revealed. 
We  cannot  have  this  certainty,  unless  we 
can  find  a witness,  whose  testimony  of  that 
revelation  will  be  infallibly  correct.  Thus 
we  are  brought  to  the  dilemma — There  can 
be  no  faith,  or  there  must  he  an  infallible 
witness  of  doctrine . Hence,  we  are  reduced 
at  once  to  total  want  of  evidence  of  what 
God  did  say  (for  conjecture,  or  opinion,  is 
not  evidence) ; or,  we  must  find  an  infallible 
witness.  We  must  place  upon  the  same 
level,  the  Pagan,  the  Deist,  the  Socinian,the 
Arian,  the  Macedonian,  the  Mahometan,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Jew,  the  Nestorian,  the 
Presbyterian,  the  Quaker,  the  Methodist,  the 
Anabaptist,  the  Baptist,  the  Sabbatarian,  the 
Churcb-of-England- [man] , the  Protestant 
Episcopalian,  the  Snb-Lapsarian,  the  Luthe- 
ran, the  Swedenborpian,  tne  Southcothonian, 
the  Shaker,  and  tne  thousands  of  others, 
whose  names  and  systems  vary.  Yet  all 
profess  to  hold  truth,  and  all.  contradict 
each  other ; still,  truth  is  single  and  not  con- 
• tradietory. 

Has  God  revealed  truth,  and  commanded 
us  to  believe  his  Word,  and  yet  placed  it  out 
of  our  power  to  know  witn  certainty  what 
he  said  ? This,  clearly,  must  be  the  case,  if 
we  have  no  Infallible  Witness  to  tell  us 
what  he  said.  However,  a thousand  of  those 
divisions  will  arise,  and  with  one  accord  say : 
* We  have  cm  Infallible  Witness.  God  is 
good,  and  wise,  and  merciful . He  has  given 
i is  this  witness  — stand  aside — move  from 
amongst  us , you  Pagans , Deists,  Jews,  Ma-  J 
hometans , and  Papists,  you  will  not  receive 
this  witness — it  is  the  Bible? 

Obedient  to  the  mandate,  we  move  aside, 
with  our  companions.  We  ask  not  how 
they  know  that  book  to  contain  the  doctrine 
of  God  to  man,  because  the  experience  of 
centuries  gives  us  the  plain  certainty  of 
what  will  occur.  At  an  humble  distance  we 
listen.  One  of  the  persons  who  remained 


now  calls  upon  his  fellows  to  adore  the 
Lord  Jesus ; another  protests  against  such 
idolatry.  The  book  is  produced ; pages 
are  read ; each  explains  them  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  other.  Their  associates  inter- 
pose, to  allay  the  ire  of  the  disputants.  One 
voice  is  heard,  calling  on  them  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  an  English  Bishop ; another  voice 
asks  whether  his  ordination  can  be  proved 
pood:  a shrill  rebuke  of  tyranny  is  now 
issuing  from  another  auarter — whilst  another 
solemnly  advises  reference  to  a Synod  of 
Presbyters  and  Elders.  ttWhy  not  each 
congregation  decide  for  itself,”  cries  another 
voiee ; u Scripture  does  not  warrant  the 
subjection  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  to 
such  a yoke.”  Before  the  lapse  of  an  hour, 
there  will  be  as  many  contradictions  as 
there  are  individuals.  All  appeal  to  the 
book ; yet  the  Book  is  silent,  tut  is  made 
by  each  to  speak  in  favor  of  his  opinion. 

The  Deist  calmly  asks : M Is  this  the  con- 
sistency of  the  Christian  Religion  T Is  this 
the  manifestation  of  evident  'Truth  ? Is  this 
the  uncontradictory  code  to  which  I am  to 
sacrifice  my  reason  1* 

44  Great  Allah !”  cries  the  Mahometan,  44  I 
bless  thee  for  the  words  of  thy  Prophet.  They 
are  light  to  mine  eye ; they  are  fountains  in 
the  desert ; they  are  wafted  in  perfumes  from 
Arabia ; they  are  lovely  as  the  houris  of  Pa- 
radise ; they  sound  in  my  ears  as  the  first 
music  with  which  thou  wilt  greet  my  soul, 
when  it  will  be  borne  from  the  Angel  of 
Death? 

The  Pagan  looks  first  at  the  crowd  in 
mute  astonishment,  and  [then]  asks,  wheth- 
er the  God  of  the  Christians  was  he  who 
sowed  the  teeth  of  the  Dragon,  and  whether 
this  Book  partakes  of  the  same  qualities  as 
were  found  in  those  teeth ; and  he  runs  to 
unlock  the  temple  of  Janus. 

44  Friends  of  the  old  Christianity ? said  the 
Israelite,  turning  to  us,  * when  I shall  be  too 
idle  to  labor , or  poor  enough  to  become  a 
hypocrite,  and  shall  go  to  the  new  farm  which 
the  good  Christians  of  America  have  pur- 
chased, to  ameliorate  my  condition,  which' cf 
those  people  shall  I join  ?” 

44  neither  of  them,”  was  our  answer. 
u Then  are  we  to  give  up  that  blessed  Book?” 
asks  the  Deist , with  a sneer. 

44  Ho  /”  was  our  reply. 
u Shall  toe  go  and  join  in  the  fray  ?”  said 
the  Pagan. 

44  Stop  /”  cried  the  Mahometan,  44  there  is 
serenity  in  that  man's  countenance : lo!  he  is 
about  to  speak — the  multitude  is  appeased? 

There  arose,  indeed,  a man  who  stilled  the 
tumult;  and,  as  the  noise  subsided,  his  words 
were  more  plainly  caught  The  following 
passages  we  plainly  heard: 
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“Let  even  the  Catholic  be  invited  to  the  holy 
work.  We  all  agree  that  the  Book  contains 
the  Word  of  God;  so  does  he.  Let  each  take 
and  read  it  for  himself — let  us  have  no  strife — 
let  us  send  it  to  the  Mahometan,  to  the  Jew , 
to  the  Pagan,  to  the  poor,  benighted  Deist 
Let  each  read  for  himself— let  each  interpret 
for  himself— let  each  believe  as  he  likes-^we 
will  all  be  Christians — we  will  aU  agree.  It 
contains  one  precept  which  we  can  all practise, 

1 Love  one  another,  this  is  enough.” 

“ Now,”  said  the  Deist,  u there  can  be  no 
necessity  of  a Bible : ‘love  one  another,’  is, it 
appears,  all  the  necessary  part  of  its  contents; 
why  print  any  more  ?” 
u Why”  stud  the  Mahometan, u there  is  the 
great  principle  of  Freemasonry . I have 
Teamed  this  in  my  Lodge ; the  Koran  teaches 
more  than  the  Bible,  Alas ! how  ignorant 
are  those  Christian  dogs !” 

“ And,  brother,”  said  the  Jew  to  the  Pagan, 
“you.  know  that  in  our  Lodge  we  teach  that 
Pythagoras,  and  Hiram,  and  Solomon,  knew 
this  principle  as  well  as  any  sublime  Master 
since  the  day  <f  Noah,  or  even  of  Adam  Of 
what  use,  then,  is  Christianity  7” 

To  be  serious : we  most  choose  between 
an  Infallible  Guide  to  Truth,  who  can  speak 
and  decide,  or  we  must  give  up  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  of  Divine  Revelation ; and 
though  it  is  fashionable  to  profess  to  be  a 
Christian,  we  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  a. 
vast  portion  of  the  more  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened of  those  who  make  this  profession 
cannot  see  their  way  through  the  difficulties 
which  surround  them,  any  more  than  could 
the  Jew,  or  the  Pagan,  or  the  Mahometan, 
know  what  sect  they  should  join,  in  the  con* 
test — and  the  peaceful  plea  of  distributing 
the  Scripture,  leaving  to  all  the  interpreter 
tion,  is  nut,  in  other  words,  making  a very 
“ rational  compact  not  to  fight  about  what  they 
do  not  understand.  But  this  sentence  de- 
stroys the  authority  of  Revelation. 

We  want  an  Infallible  Guide: — the  Bible 
is  not,  and  cannot  be  that  Guide ; because, 
although  it  contains  the  Words  of  Truth, 
those  Words  are  susceptible  of  contradictory 
interpretations,  and,  in  fact,  are  interpreted 
contradictorily. 

We  stated  that  we  could  leave  unques- 
tioned the  fact  that  this  book,  which  is  thus 
triumphantly  appealed  to,  was  the  communi- 
cation of  God’s  will  to  man.  But  why 
should  we  assume  or  admit  this  fact  without 
evidence;  and,  if  we  have  no  Infallible  Wit- 
ness to  testify  this  to  be  such  a Divine  Com- 
munication, how  shall  we  have  this  evidence  ? 
Several  of  those  divisions  [above  enumerated] 
contend,  that  this  Book  differs  in  several  places 
from  the  original  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given.  Several  assert  that  it  contains  books 


never  given  by  God,  Several  contend  that  it 
ia  quite  defective.  What  authority  have  we  to 
assert  with  one,  in  preference  to  the  other, 
unless  we  have  some  motive  superior  to 
those  which  they  adduce!  They  adduce 
opinion.  * We  want  fact ; and  feet  which  will 
be  fully,  indisputably  established  by  infelli. 
ble  authority : because,  if  our  authority  be 
fallible,  we  might  be  led  into  error;  and,  if 
we  are  liable  to  be  led  into  error,  we  have  no 
certainty  that  we  arc  not  so  led. 

This  view  of  the  want  of  foundation  for 
Christianity,  leaves  it  as  baseless  as  any  chi- 
merical vision  of  fancy.  This  view  has  pro- 
duced, and  still  produces,  more  infidelity 
than  any  other  cause  that  we  know  of!  We 
avow,  that  if  we  had  nothing  more  substan- 
tial than  opinion  to  rest  upon,  we  would  not 
be  Christians. 

What,  then,  is  our  view? 

We  find  an  unquestioned  feet;  and  upon 
that  feet  we  build. 

The  feet  is,  that  there  now  exists  m the 
world,  one  very  large  Society  of  Christians, 
spread  through  all  its  nations,  and  forming 
but  one  body. 

We  build  upon  this  feet,  by  a series  of 
others,  equally  plain. 

Fact  2. — That  body  has  now  an  uniform 
code  of  doctrine. 

Fact  3. — That  body  has  existed  during 
several  centuries.  ' 

Fact  4. — All  the  other  divisions  of  Chris- 
tians have  gone  out  from  this  body,  either 
by  separating  from  it,  or  by  sub-dividing 
from  some  division  which  had  previously 
separated. 

Fact  5. — These  divirions  all  oppose  each 
other  upon  the  matter  of  doctrine,  L e.  re- 
specting the  feet  of  what  God  told  man  to 
believe  and  to  practise. 

Fact  6. — Though  they  all  agree  in  assert- 
ing that  the  great  body  from  which  the 
separation  has  Been  made,  did  err  in  frith, 
no  two  of  them  are  agreed,  as  to  what  those 
errors  precisely  are,  tnough  many  of  them 
concur  in  stating  that  the  doctrinal  errors  of 
this  great  body  are,  in  teaching  a variety  of 
articles  which  they  contradict;  yet,  one  of 
them  will  always  assert  that  what  the  other 
calls  error,  is  truth,  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
original  code  which  God  has  revealed. 

Fact  1 4 — They  all  assert  that  her  errors 
consisted  in  changing  from  what  was  origi- 
nally given  by  Goa. 

Fact  8. — 'fney  have  never  been  able  sa- 
tisfactorily to  point  out  the  date  of  those 
alleged  changes,  nor,  that  at  the^period  of 

any  lar^b^y  of^hristians  who  condemned 
this  alleged  change,  and  who  preserved  the 
True  Doctrine. 
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Fact  9. — This  great  body  has  clearly 
pointed  out  the  dttfe  of  all  the  changes  which 
the  alleged  the  separatists  to  have  made 
in  doctrines;  also,  the  sveciol  doctrines,  the 
author  of  the  change,  ana  all  the  circumstan- 
ccs  of  the  separation. 

Fact  10. — This  great  body  braces  its  un- 
broken existence  to  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ 

Fact  11. — Such  of  the  separated  divisions 
as  attempt  to  do  the  same,  are  obliged  to 
graft  themselves  upon  the  stock  of  that 
mat  body,  at  the  time  that  is  pointed  out  as 
me  period  of  their  separation. 

Fact  13* — Those  bodies  have  at  different 
times  since  their  separation  changed  their 
doctrine ; that  is,  at  one  period,  they  stated 
that  [God]  did  not  reveal  what,  at  another 
time,  they  stated  he  revealed  ; and,  no  one 
of  them  lays  claim  to  be  infallible  in  showing 
what  God  taught. 

Fact  13* — This  great  body  alleges  that  it 
has  never  altered  its  doctrine,  aim  that,  at 
this  day  it  holds  to  every  doctrinal  declara- 
tion which  it  has  made  during  eighteen  cen- 
turies ; and  that,  it  will  infallibly  teach  what 
God  him  revealed : and,  an  imputation  which 
other  divisions  frequently  make  upon  it,  and 
which  it  acknowledges  to  be — to  itself— a 
source  of  gratification,  is,  that  it  obstinately 
holds  to  what  it  first  taught,  and  will  make  no 
rtformation  in  us  doctrmt,  to  suit  the  change 
of  times  and  the  progress  of  science. 

We  next  view  another  body  of  frets,  which 
are  in  full  evidence,  respecting  which  there 
can  he  no  doubt. 

Fact  1. — Jesus  Christ  existed,  and  was 
put  to  death  in  Judea,  about  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago. 

Fact  2. — He  proved  by  miraculous  works 
that  he  had  a divine  mission. 

Fact  3* — He  wrote  no  book  of  doctrine ; 
but  be  instructed  a number  of  persons  whom 
he  had  selected ; and  he,  in  a special  man- 
ner, gave  particular  instructions  to  some 
whom  he  had  chosen  from  amongst  these 
disciples. 

Fact  4*— He  commissioned  them  to  teach 
Iris  doctrines  to  all  mankind. 

Fact  6. — They  did  teach;  and  they,  too, 
wrought  miracles. 

Fact  6. — They  instructed  vast  multitudes 
of  others ; some  of  whom  they  selected  and 
commissioned  as  teachers,  and  associated 
with  themselves. 

Fad  7. — Their  mode  of  instruction  was 
not  by  giving  to  the  people  a book,  which, 
they  said,  contained  God’s  Word,  and  telling 
them  to  interpret  for  themselves ; and  that 
whatever  they  thought  to  be  the  meaning  of 
tiie  book  was  to  be  followed,  though  that 
meaning  should  be  contradictory,  as  the  opin- 
ions of  the  readers  might  be  contradictory. 


Fact  8. — A few  of  them  wrote  abridged 
histories  of  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Jesus  ■ 
Christ,  the  copes  of  which  were  very 
scarce ; others  wrote  some  Epistles  on  par- 
ticular occasions ; and  an  imperfect  history 
of  some  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  also 
written  ; together  with  a long  and  darkly 
mysterious  history  of  a prophetic  vision; 
but,  of  all  these,  the  copies  were  few,  and 
the  circulation  very  limited. 

Fact  9. — Several  other  histories,  epistles, 
and  visions,  were  also  circulated,  which  have 
been  generally  acknowledged,  long  since,  to 
be  compilations  of  falsehood,  and  many  of 
them  of  folly ; and  have  been  rejected  as  such. 

Fact  10. — During  more  than  two  centuries, 
these  productions  continued  to  circulate, 
without  any  nnblic  distinction  having  been 
generally  made  between  them. 

Fact  11. — There  was  a dispute  amongst 
the  early  Christians,  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  as  to  what  was  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  respecting  the  observance  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  several  other  subjects. 

Fact  12* — This  dispute  was  terminated, 
not  by  referring  persons  to  any  books  of 
authority,  and  leaving  the  individuals  to 
judge  for  themselves,  but  by  the  authorita- 
tive decision  of  the  teachers,  who  gave  a 
judgment,  in  which  they  asserted  they  had 
the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Fact  13. — The  persons  who  would  not 
submit  to  that  judicial  decision,  were  cut  off 
from  the  Church. 

Fact  14. — All  other  disputes  were  termi- 
nated in  like  manner;  ana  all  who  would 
not  submit  were  cat  off  in  like  manner,  and 
thus  formed  new  sects,  calling  themselves 
Christians,  but  not  recognized  oy  the  great 
body. 

Fact  15.  — More  than  three  centuries 
elapsed,  before  the  books  which  are  recog- 
nized as  containing  the  Word  of  God,  were 
separated  from  those  which  were  spurious. 

Fact  16. — This  selection  was  made  by 
the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  was  an 
act  of  judicial,  authoritative  declaration. 

Fact  17. — Hitherto,  those  successors  and 
their  predecessors  had  been  considered  as 
the  only  authority,  through  which  men 
could  certainly  know  what  Jesus  Christ  had 
taught 

Fact  18; — Their  recognition  of  the  truth 
of  what  the  selected  books  contained  coaid 
not  and  did  not  destroy  any  authority  which 
they  previously  had,  and  Which  they  and 
their  successors  were  to  have  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

Fact  19. — After  this  selection,  they  con- 
tinued to  exercise  their  authority  as  before.  • 

Fact  20. — At  this  period,  several  nations, 
containing  several  millions  of  Christians, 
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had  a foil  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  although  they  had  never  seen  a copy 
of  the  Scriptures ; and  then,  their  faith  was 
found  to  agree  with  that  of  the  persons  who, 
belonging  to  the  greats  or  universal,  or 
Catholic  body,  had  also  the  Scriptures. 

From  these  Facts  we  draw  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  That  Christ  did  not  establish  as  the 
mode  of  knowing,  his  doctrines,  the  publica- 
tion of  Bibles,  and  leaving  to  individuals  to 
Interpret  them  as  they  thought  fit;  or — what 
is  but  a modification  of  the  same — establish 
those  individuals  as  judges,  to  know  from 
Bible-reading  whether  the  teacher  gave  them 
his  doctrine  or  not 

2.  That  he  sent  teachers,  to  whom  the 
people  were  to  listen,  and  from  whom  and 
upon  whose  authority,  the  people  were  to 
receive  his  doctrine. 

3.  That  this  authority  of  theiris  was  ap- 
proved by  miracles,  aim  therefore  had  the 
sanction  of  heaven. 

4.  That  it  was  by  itsexercise  nations  were 
converted  and  truth  preserved. 

6.  That  it  is  only  by  its  recognition  we 
ean  know  what  Scripture  contains  the  Word 
of  God. 

6.  That  without  its  recognition  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment contains  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 

7.  That  if  it  be  a fallible  tribunal  in  what 
concerns  frith,  we  have  no  certainty  that  the 
books  which  we  receive  are  inspired,  and 

those  which  we  reject  are  not  God’s 

8.  Therefore:  if  the  great  body  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Church  cannot  give  us  with 
infallible  certainty  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
we  have  no  certainty  that  these  doctrines 
are  contained  in  the  ftew  Testament,  or  are 
now  taught  any  where  in  the  world. 


We  have  now  seen  general  considerations 
founded  upon  frets,  which  lead  us  to  con- 
conclude:  (1.)  That  we  cannot  have  a cer- 
tainty of  what  God  has  taught,  without 
having  a witness  who  will  give  us  with 
infallible  certainty  the  doctrine  which  he 
revealed.  f2.)  That  we  cannot  have  faith, 
without  such  infallible  testimony.  And  (3.) 
That  the  frets  of  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity evidently  suppose  the  public  teachers 
of  the  Church,  as  a body,  to  do  a witness  of 
this  description : and,  [that]  if  they  be  not, 
we  have  no  certainty  that  the  Scripture  is 
the  Word  of  God ; nor,  have  we  any  cer- 
tainty that  we  now  find  the  true  doctrines 
of  Christ 

In  every  human  society,,  men  not  only 
make  laws ; but,  however  plain  those  laws 


may  be,  a tribunal  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal  decides  for  all  the  members,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  that  law.  And,  although 
this  tribunal  is  liable  to  error,  society  causes 
it  to  be  regarded  as  infallible.  Society  can- 
not make  it  infallible;  but  it  can  have  it 
treated  as  if  it  were  an  infallible  tribunal; 
otherwise,  the  law  would  be  useless,  if  not 
mischievous.  What  would  be  thought  of 
two  litigants  and  their  advocates  who  would 
come  into  court,  and,  each  producing  his 
law  book,  decide  in  his  own  favour,  when 
the  tribunal  had  [already]  decided ; the  one 
whom  the  decision  favoured,  [remaining] 


abide  by  their  decision  f1  How  long  could 
society  hold  together?  Who  would  live  in 
a country  where  the  order  of  the  court 
could  not  be  enforced  I Yet,  we  all  agree, 
this  tribunal  might  err.  Still,  the  good  of 
society  requires  that  it  must  be  treated  as  if 
infallible.  Indeed,  if  it  could  be  made  infal- 
lible, it  ought  to  be  made  so  ; and,  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  made  so.  No  one  goes  before  such 
a tribunal  merely  for  advice  or  instruction : 
recourse  is  had  to  it  for  authoritative  deci- 
sion. To  go  for  advice,  or  instruction, 
would  be  giving  it  no  power  to  effect  the 
object  of  its  creation:  because,  you  might  be 
unwilling  to  follow  the  advice,  and  ought 
not  consider  the  instruction  good,  nor  the 
evidence  sufficient  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  generally  publishes  the 
grounds  of  its  decisions;  but  the  judge 
never  asks  the  parties  whether  they  consider 
those  grounds  sufficient  The  decision  k 
made  by  authority  of  the  court,  and  not  by 
the  admission  of  the  parties.  Common 
sense,  peace,  truth,  justice, — the  public  good 
reauire  this. 

We  have  seen  that  the  contests  as  to  what 
k the  meaning  of  passages  of  the  Bible  are 
as  numerous  as  the  contests  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law  of  our  States;  and  a tribunal 
kas  necessary  to  give  the  one  with  accuracy 
and  certainty,  as  to  give  the  other.  And, 
if  it  be  important  to  know  what  God  teaches, 
as  it  unquestionably  is,  it  k important  that 
the  tribunal  [appointed]  to  tell  [us]  what 
he  teaches,  should  not  err.  Why  are  the 
courts  of  society  fallible?  Because  society, 
from  which  they  derive  their  power,  and  by 
which  they  are  erected,  could  not  gift  them 
with  infallibility.  The  tribunal  of  the  Chureh 
is  erected  by  God,  who  k all-powerful. 
It  derives  its  commission  to  teach  m>m  him 
who  could  make  it  infallible ; and  hk  wis- 
dom shows  the  necessity  of  doing  what 
hk  power  can  effect  Ho  must,  then,  have 
made  the  tribunal  of  the  Church  infrlliKU 
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in  testifying  what  he  has  taught  Single 
individuals  are  liable  to  err  in  their  decision ; 
but  the  tribunal  is  infallible:  not,  because 
composed  of  a number  of  infallible  indivi- 
duals, but  because  Almighty  wisdom  saw  the 
necessity,  and  Almighty  power  can  effect  the 
great  object  Now,  this  tribunal  consists 
of  the  Church,  L e.  of  the  teaching  portion 
which  succeeds  to  the  Apostles— viz : the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  great  majority  of 
Bishops  in  his  communion.  These  succes- 
sors of  the  Apostles  have  always  formed  this 
tribunal.  Inmllibility  is  then  not  a raising 
of  these  individuals  as  tyrants  over  their 
brethren,  but  the  Providence  of  God  securing 
that  their  united  testimony  shall  give  us  a 
certain  knowledge  of  what  God  has  proposed 
to  us  as  doctrine  of  faith. 

We  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  our  re- 
marks by  stating  another  fact,  which  we 
could  prove,  but  which  might  not  be  so 
easily  admitted . by  our  opponents  as  those 
unquestionable  ones  which  we  laid  down 
before — viz : [ That ] from  the  beginning  the 
great  body  of  Christians  testified  that  this 
Tribunal  was  Infallible.  Our  correspond- 
ent will  then  perceive  that  the  doctrine  of 
Infallibility  goes  beyond  what  he  would 
originally  Live  had  no  difficulty  in  granting, 
viz : that  the  authority  of  the  Church  was 
very  high  as  a witness.  But  he  appeared  to 
reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  pronouncing 
upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  in  every 
case.  This  made  him  the  judge ; and  the 
Church  but  a fallible  witness.  But  the  doc- 
trine is — that  the  Church  is  an  infallible, 
authoritative  tribunal,  which  herself  examines 
and  decides  upon  the  evidence,  and  then  de- 
clares to  him  the  fact,  by  the  authority  of  God, 
who  made  her  irfallible,  and  who  gave  to  her 
the  authority . nut  this  authority  extends 
only  to  matters  which  have  been  revealed  by 
God:  it  does  not  reach  to  mere  concerns  of 
this  world 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  facts : 

1.  There  was  a Christian  Church  before 
there  was  a Christian  Bible. 

2.  That  Church  was  organized,  and  per- 
fect, and  widely  spread  abroad,  before  one 
particle  of  the  Chnstian  Bible  was  written. 

3.  It  was  upon  the  authoritative  testi- 
mony of  that  Church  that  the  Bible  was 
received 

4.  If  that  testimony  had  not  been  given, 
no  person  could  have  any  certainty  that  this 
book,  which  was  selected  from  several  scat- 
tered writings,  contained  the  Revelation  of 
God  to  man. 

Whence  we  conclude: — If  that  Church 
was  not  infallibly  correct  in  giving  this  deci- 
sion and  testimony , we  have  no  infallibly  cer- 
tain foundation  for  our  Faith.  Therefore,  if 


the  Church  was  not  infallible,  the  Christian 
Scriptures  are  not  a certain  Rule  of  Faith. 
And,  when  Luther  asserts  that  the  Epistle  of 
St  James  is  a book  of  no  authority,  and 
does  not  contain  the  Word  of  God , perhaps 
he  is  right ; and  the  Church  of  England, 
which  receives  it  as  the  Word  of  God  per- 
haps, is  in  error.  How  are  we  to  know 
which  we  should  believte!  The  Presbyterian 
Church  gives  to  us,  as  the  Word  of  God,  the 
seventh  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  of  St  John;*  and  a great  many  leame4 
men,  and  whole  congregations,  tell  us  this  is 
an  impudent  forgery  which  contradicts  the 
Word  of  God  How  are  we  to  know  which 
of  them  to  believe  ? The  Roman  Catholic 
and  other  Churches  tell  us  that,  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Baruch,  Tobias,  Judith,  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  two  books  of  the 
Machabees,  contain  the  Word  of  God;  the 
Church  of  England  and  several  others  tell 
us  they  are  apocryphal  and  of  no  authority. 
Which  are  we  to  believe  ? 

In  the  days  of  St  Jerome,  that  is,  about 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  several  persons 
rejected  the  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
St  Mark ; and  now,  it  is  received ; but  an  en- 
tire sentence  which  it  then  contained  has 
been  omitted  Upon  what  ground  was  this 
chapter  received?  Upon  wnat  ground  was 
this  sentence  omitted  ? In  the  same  age,  and 
the  previous  one,  were  to  be  found  several 
copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  which 
omitted  two  entire  verses  of  th©  twenty- 
second  chapter,  and  one  word  of  the  nine- 
teenth chapter,  all  which  are  most  important, 
and  are  in  all  the  modern  Bibles.f  By  what 
authority  were  they  introduced  ? Which  held 
the  true  doctrine,  they  who  omitted,  or  they 
who  inserted  those  passages? 

The  principal  portion  of  the  eighth  chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  as  now  found 
in  the  Protestlmt  and  Catholic  versions,  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  an  old  and  re* 

* And  there  are  three  who  give  testimony  In  hea- 
ven, the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
these  three  are  one.— >1  Ep.  John,  v.  7. 

ft  Ultimum  caput  Marci,  tempore  B.  Hieronymi  non 
futsse  ab  omnibus  receptum  at  c&nonicum,  paiet  ex 
Ep  ad  Hebidia-m.  qusrst.  3.  Caussa  dabitationls  erat, 
propter  qtucdara  verba  apocrypha,  quae  in  isto  ultimo 
caplte  insert*  erant,  ut  patet  ex  Hieronymo,  lit. 2,  con. 
Pelag.  ante  medium.  Hec  enim  insert*  erant  verba, 
quR  *atie  aperte  Manlchrismum  redolent.  Et  Mi, 
satis faciebant,  dictates , ssculum  istud  iniquitatis  at 
inereduiitatis  substantia  sat,  qnm  non  sinit  par  im- 
mttndos  spiritus  veram  Dei  apprehondi  virtsUOmSdcirco, 
jam  name  revela  justitiam  tuam.  Et  capita  SB.  Luce, 
quidam  lndubium  revocant  historiam  iluun  de  sudore 
Christi  saogul neo,  et  angelica  apparitione,  et  consola- 
tion©, ut  Hilarius  testatur  lib.  10  de  Trin.  et  Hieron.  lib. 
S,  con.  Pelag.  Caussa  quae  hoe  permovit,  em  ftdt,  ne 
Christo  infinnitatem  et  animi  dolorem  tribuere  vide- 
rentur.  Qua  e tiara  de  caussa,  quoedam  Catbolfcos, 
prspostero  zelo  e suis  codicibus,  ex  fills  verbis.  Luc. 
19.  Videos  ctvitaUn JLevit  superMam,  abrades©  verbum 
“ flevit,”  testatur  Eplphan.  m “ Ancorate.”  Bellarm. 
da  Verb.  Dei.  lib.  1,  cap.  xvi.] 
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jected  Gospel,  which  no  one  now  pretends 
to  be  the  Word  of  God.*  How  are  we  to 
know  whether  this  is  God’s  Word,  or  a 
fable!  Marcion,  Arias,  Lather,  Brendas, 
Kemnitz,  and  their  followers  all  assert  that 
St  Paul  never  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  that  it  does  not  contain  the  Word 
of  God.  Calvin  doubts  if  it  was  written  by 
St  Paul,  bat  asserts  that  it  does  contain  the 
Word  of  God,  and  is  a part  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture; and  that  it  is  an  error  in  the  Lutherans 
to  reject  this  canonical  book.  The  Church 
of  England  puts  it  into  her  canon.  Which 
of  these  are  we  to  believe ! Luther  and  his 
early  adherents  asserted  that  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  was  undoubtedly — not  the  Word  of 
God.  He  also  rejects  the  first  Epistle  of 
St  Peter,  but  receives  the  second,  and  has 
great  doubts  as  to  whether  the  second  and 
third  Epistles  of  St  John  contain  the  Word 
of  God.  Calvin  receives  the  two  of  Peter, 
the  three  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude,  as  un- 
doubtedly the  Word  of  God.  So,  too,  does 
the  English  Church.  Which  are  we  to  fol- 
low! The  Marcionists,  the  Alogians,  the 
Theodotians,  rejected  the  Apocalypse,  or  Re- 
velation of  St  John,  as  a forgery,  and  not 
containing  the  Word  of  God.  Luther,  in 
his  first  preface,  rejects  it  as  not  the  Word 
of  God,  nor  the  production  of  an  Apostle. 
Brentius  and  Kemnitz  hold  with  these ; but 
in  his  second  preface,  Luther  doubts  upon 
the  subject  Calvin  has  no  doubt  whatever : 
he  is  certain  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God; 
and  so  are  the  Centuriafors  of  Magdeburgh, 
who  were  Lutherans : and  so  is  the  Church 
of  England,  which  received  it  as  one  of  which 
there  never  was  question.  Yet  strange  as  it 
might  seem,  there  is  not  in  the  entire  Canon 
a book  upon  which  there  was  longer  and 
more  serious  question  in  the  Church.  Now, 
take  away  an  infallible  tribunal  which  is  to 

S‘ve  us  a decision,  and  what  are  we  to  do! 

ow  is  a question  to  be  decided,  where  the 
litigants  not  only  cannot  agree  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  book  which  contains  the  Law, 
Dut  cannot  even  agree  as  to  the  precise  pas- 
sages which  are  of  authority!  Of  what 
value  is  a book  said  to  be  authority  upon 
$ny  subject,  which  book  has  been  collected 
from  amongst  many  rejected  documents, 
which  were  at  one  lime  in  equal  circulation! 

[•The  Gospel  used  by  the  Naxarene  and  Ebionlte 
heretics  called  the  uGoepel  according  to  the  Hebrews.”) 

ft  w Equal  circulation.”  These  words  are  not  to  be 
taken  strictly,  or  In  the  sense  that  the  writings,  finally 
rejected  by  the  Church,  were  at  any  time  of  equal  au- 
thority in  the  whole  Church,  with  those  books  declared 
canonical  by  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent  Notwith- 
standing the  doubts  of  some  particular  Churches,  or  of 
some  learned  Christians,  and  even  doctors  In  the  first 
ages,  the  great  current  of  tradition  in  the  Church,  from 
the  Apostolic  times,  was  in  fcvor  of  the  true  canon 
now  received.  To  this  tradition,  the  Third  Council  of 


with  the  rejected  portions:  and,  the  collec- 
tors of  which  book,  neither  had  any  authority 
to  make  the  collection,  nor  any  author  to 
point  out  with  certainty  what  was  a docu- 
ment of  truth,  and  wnat  was  a fkbufom 
composition!  Such  a collection  could  be 
no  evidence— -no  authority. 

The  Church  existed  before  the  Scriptures. 
The  Church  had  authority  to  teach  before  tbs 
Scripture  was  written.  The  Church  did 
teach  before  the  Scripture  was  written.  If 
the  Church  was  not  then  Infallible,  she 
might  have,  taught  error  for  true  doctrine. 
When  the  Scripture  was  written,  it  was  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  that  writing 
which  contained  the  Word  of  God  was  sepa- 
rated from  that  which  did  not  contain  it 
If  the  Church  was  not  infallible  in  distin- 
guishing the  truth  from  the  error,  she  might 
have  given  to  us  error  for  truth.  If  we  do 
not  follow  the  distinction  of  the  Church,  tee, 
who  are  not  infallible,  may  take  what  is  not 
God’s  Word,  for  that  which  really  is  his 
Word.  Thus,  if  the  Church  is  not  infallible, 
we  have  no  certainty  what  G6d  has  taught : 
we  cannot  know  Scripture  from  foolish  and 
blasphemous  forgery. 

To  this  reasoning,  we  humbly  apprehend, 
there  can  be  no  alternative  by  which  the 
conclusion  can  be  combated,  except  by  say- 
ing that  every  individual  will  infallibly  dis- 
cover that  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church  cannot  Thus,  instead  of  having  an 
Aggregate  body  infallible,  we  shall  have 
every  individual  infallible.  And  those  in- 
fallible individuals  will  have  a thousand  con- 
tradictions, and  all  these  contradictions  will 
be  true.  Now,  upon  our  doctrine,  we  have  an 
aggregate  body,  which  has  existed  in  unbro- 
ken succession  from  the  days  of  Christ  to 
the  present  day,  testifying  to  us  with  infal- 
lible and  authoritative  certainty  what  are 
the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  and  in  what 
books  they  may  be  found,  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  doubtful  and  obscure  pas- 
sages. And  this  body  has  not,  in  any  one 
of  those  cases,  during  eighteen  centuries, 
contradicted  its  testimony  upon  any  of  those 
heads.  We  further  humbly  apprehend,  that 
we  have  no  choice  left  between  embracing 
this  doctrine,  and  asserting — that  we  cannot 
now  know  with  any  certainty  what  are  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  nor  where  they  are  to  be 
found. 

Outbade  (AJD.  997)  appealed,  in  giving  the  catalogue 
of  the  holy  books;  ana  by  the  same  tradition  were 
guided  Innocent  1,  and  the  Roman  Council  held  under 
Gelasins.  In  accordance  with  this  tradition,  perpetual 
in  tiie  Church  of  God,  the  Council  of  Trait  declared 
and  fixed  for  ever  the  canon  of  the  HOly  Scriptures. 

Decree  of  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage. 

Item  placuit,  ut  prater  Scriptures  oanonioas,  nihil 
in  eoclesia  legator  sub  nomine  dlvinarum  Scripture- 
rum.  Sunt  autem  canonic®  Scriptural,  Genesis,  Exo- 
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Bat,  does  not  this  monstrous  and  arrogant 
doctrine  of  infallibility  enslave  mankind? — 
No.  Suppose  we  were  to  go  into  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  say  to  the 
meading  judges  : — u You  shall  not  sit 
We;  because  we  are  a free  people. — 
Yon  are  arrogant  tyrants,  who  presume 

ton,  Leviticus,  Numeri,  Duteronomium,  Jesus  Nave, 
Judteam,  Ruth,  Regno  rum  libri  quatuor,  Paralipom- 
enon  libri  duo.  Job,  Psalterium  Davidicum,  Balomo- 
ais  libri  quinque,  libri  duodecim  prophetarum,  Iaaias, 
Jeremies,  Exechiel,  Daniel,  Tobias,  Judith,  Esther, 
■sdns  Ubrl  duo,  MaehaboKHrum  libri  duo.  Noviautem 
Testament!,  ervangettorum  libri  quatuor,  Actuum  Apoe- 
tolorum liber  onus,  Pauli  Apostoli  Epistole  tredecim, 
etusdem  ad  Hebrssos  una,  Petri  Apoetoli  duo,  Joannis 
Apostoli  tree.  Jude  Apostoli  una,  d Jacobi  una,  Apoca* 
irpsis  Joannis  liber  unus. 

Qnkiiun  vetustus  codex  sic  habet : De  conflrmando  isto 
canone  transmarina  ecclesia  consulatur. 

Hocettam  flratri  et oooaacerdoti  nostro  Bonilhcio  rel 
shin  earom  parti um  episcopis,  pro  conflrmando  isto 
canone,  lanotoecat,  quia  a patribus  lsta  accepimus  in 
eedaaia  legeada.  JLioeat  eti&m  legi  passionee  marty- 
ntm,  cum  anniversarii  diet  eorum  celebrantur. 

L et  istud  cap.  47,  in  present!  exemplar!,  tamquam 
aUquod  tafias  ooocilli  capitulum  habeatur,  in  aliis 
lanwai  cerus  conclliorum  libris  dicitur  ease  Cartha- 
elnensis  Ooocilil  94,  capitulum,  celebrati  post  oonsu- 
latum  Honorii  duodectmum.  et  TheodosU  octavum. 
quorum  annus  ourrlt  sub  Bonifocio  pope.  (AJ).  418.) 
l«Me,  LiLcoL  1177. 

Enumeration  of  Pope  Innocent  I. 

“Qui  vero  libri  recipiantur  in  canone  sanctarum 
Scripturmnun,  brevis  adnexus  ostendit.  Hoc  sunt  ergo 

rm  desiderata  moneri  voce  voluisti.  Moysis  libri 
Id  eat  Genesis,  Exodi,  LeviUci,  Numeri,  Deutero- 
soaiiL  et  Jesu  Nave  unus,  Judioum  unus,  Regnorum 
libri  4,  simul  et  Ruth;  Prophetarum  libri  lo;  8alo- 
aoonis  bbri  5;  Psalterium;  Historiarum,  Job  liber 
una,  Tobtae  unus,  Esther  unus,  Judith  unus,  Macha- 
tweonun  duo,  Eadre  duo,  Paialipomenon  duo.  Item 
novt  Testament!,  EvaneeUorum  libri  4 : Apostoli  Pauli 
epistole  14 ; Epistole  Joannis  3 ; Episiol®  Petri  due, 
iqdatola  Judas,  Eptttola  Jacobi,  Actus  Apoatolorum, 


Apocahpdi  Joannis.  Cetera  rates,  quo  tel  sub  no - 
sni  MaUkio,  oive  Jacobi  minority  vd  et tb  nomine 
Petri  et  Joonnio,  quo  aquodam  Loueio  ecripta  sunt,  tel 
■mob  nomine  jinarem,  quo  a Xeneckatride  et  Leanido 
Pkilooopkio,  tel  sub  nomine  Thowue,  et  it  qua  sunt  alia , 
won  ooium  rep* Honda*  verum  etiam  noverie  esse  dam- 
mmuda  Datum  10,  Kalends*  Marti**,  Stilioone  II.  et 
Anthemio  viria  clarisaimis  oonsulibu*.— JE».  Innocent, 
Pap.  1,  ad  Exupertum,  $ vi.  ibn  col . 1356. 

Ordo  Librorum  veterie  Testamouti,  quo m 8ancta  et 
Catholic a Romano  euoeipit  et  venerator  Ecclesia,  H- 
geotue  a beats  Qelasio  papa  I,  cum  septuaginta  epie- 


Erechielis,  liber  unus. 
Danielis,  liber  unus. 
Ose®,  liber  unus. 

Amos,  liber  unus. 
Miche®,  liber  unus. 

Joel,  liber  unus. 

Abdiffi,  liber  unus. 

Jon®,  liber  unus. 

Nahum,  liber  unus. 
Habacuc,  liber  unus. 
8ophoni®,  liber  unus. 
Aggei,  fiber  unus. 
Zacharie,  liber  unus. 
Malaehl®,  liber  unus. 

Item  ordo  Historiarum. 
Job,  liber  unus,  a b aliis 
om  issue. 

Tobias,  liber  unus. 

Bsdr®,  liber  unus. 

Bather,  liber  unus. 

Judith,  liber  unus. 
MaChSMBorum,  Hb. 


Genesis,  liber  unus. 
Krodl,  fiber  unus. 
Levttiei,  lfber  unus.  » 
Mumeri,  fiber  unus. 
fhemtevonomii,  Uber  unus. 
Jem  Nave,  liber  unus 
Jmdkaim,  fiber  unus. 
Rath,  liber  unus. 
Regaorum,  libri  quatuor. 
Parafipomenosk  libri  dno. 
PSatmorum,  150,  lib.  unus. 
flaftoaciilay  libri  tree.: 


Oatomaale.  U 
Pro  verms. 


Chotlca  Gmticoram. 
Am  flaptootiae.  lib.  unus. 
Krchajaatlmna,  liber  unus. 
item  Ordo  Prophetarum. 


Cbeotb.  UU 
ttotUboB 


ident  de  I^mwuita- 


to  tell  us  that  we  shall  not  quote  the 
statutes  of  Congress,  until  you  will  please 
to  recognize  their  authority.  Ainbitious, 
haughty  fools,  will  you  presume  to  set 
yourselves  over  Congress,  and  say  that 
those  laws  shall  not  be  pleaded  before  your 
honors,  until  they  shall  receive  the  fiat  of 

Item  ordo  Scripturarum  novi  et  eetemi  Testament* . 
Evangeliorum,  fib.  quat  Ad  Colossenses,  epistola 
Secundum  Maitheum,  lib. 
unus. 

Secundum  Marcum,  liber 


liber 


Ad  Tlmotheum,  epistole 
due. 

Ad  Tltum,  epistola  una. 

Ad  Pfiilemonem,  epistola 


Ad  Hebrsos,  epistola  una. 

Item  Apocalypeis  Joannis, 
fiber  unus. 

Item  Canonic®  epistola 
numero  septem. 

Jacobi  Apostoli,  epistola 
una. 

Petri  Apostoli,  epistole 
due. 

Joannis  Apoetoli,  epistole 
tree. 

Jude  Zelotis  Apoetoli, 
epistola  una. 


Secundum  Lucam, 
unus. 

Secundum  Ioannem,  lib. 
unus. 

Actuum  Apoetolorum,  lib. 
unus. 

Eplstolae  Pauli  Apoetoli, 

Numero  xiv. 

Ad  Romano*  epistola  una. 

Ad  Corinthios  epistole 
due. 

Ad  Galatea,  epistola  una. 

Ad  Thessalomcenses,  epis- 
tole due. 

Ad  Ephesioe,  epistola  una 
Ad  Phifippenses,  epis.  una. 

Ibid.  L iv.  cok  1360. 

in  the  foreooiiur  catalogue*,  the  Book  of  Baruch  is 
not  specially  mentioned,  it  being  usually  considered 
and  quoted  as  a part  of  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremias.  But 
one  book  of  Bears*  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
Gelasius,  and  also  but  one  of  Machabees.  In  each 
case  respectively,  the  two  books  must  have  been  cited 
as  one,  or  an  error  has  crept  into  the  text.  On  this 
point,  see  Kenrick’s  Thool,  Dogm.  voL  i,  p.  375.  De 

The  following  is  a list  of  Apocryphal  books  con- 
demned by  the  Roman  Council  under  Gelatins: 
liinerarittm  nomine  Petri  Apoetoli. 

Actus  nomine  Andre®  Apoetoli. 

Actus  nomine  Thome  Apoetoli. 

Actus  nomine  Petri  Apoetofi. 

Actus  nomine  PhilippC 
Evnngelium  nomine  Thaddai. 


44  • 44  , Petri  Apoetofi. 

M 44  Jacobi  Minorls. 

44  44  Bamab®. 

44  44  Thome,  quo  utuntur  Maniohei 

44  44  Bartholomei  Apoetoli. 

44  44  Andre®  Apoetofi. 

Evangelia  que  ftOsavit  Lucianos. 

Liber  de  im&ntla  Salvatorls. 

Evangelia  que  fttlsavit  Estius. 

Liber  de  nativ.  8alv.  et  de  Maria  et  obetetrice. 
Liber  qui  appellator  Pastoris. 

Libri  omnes  quo*  fecit  Leucins  discipulus  diabofi. 
Liber  qui  appefiatur  Fundamentum. 

Liber  qui  appefiatur  Thesaurus. 

Liber  de  fflfaDus  Ad*  geneseos. 

Centimetrum  de  Christo,  Vlrgfliania  compagin- 
atum  versibus. 

Lib®'  qui  appefiatur  Actus  Teel®  et  Pauli  Apostoli. 
Liber  qui  appefiatur  Nepotis. 

Revelatio,  que  appefiatur  Pauli. 

44  44  44  Thome  Apoetoli. 

44  44  44  Stephani. 

Liber,  qui  appefiatur  Transitus,  idest,  Assumptio 
8.  Marie. 

Liber  qui  appellator  Poenitentla  Ade. 

Liber  Ogle  nomine  glg&ntis,  qui  ab  hereticia  cum 
dracone  pugnasee  perhlbetur. 

Liber  qui  appefiatur  Testamentum  Job. 

44  44  44  Poen.  Jannis  et  Mambre. 

44  44  44  Bortes  apoetolorum. 

44  44  44  Laus  apoetolorum. 

44  Canonum  apoetolorum. 

Epistola  Jesu  ab  Abagarum  regem. 

EpistolA  Abagari  ad  Jesum. 

8c2»^.*pp-  c°ntr*dieuo 
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your  ephemeral  omnipotence ! Are  you  not 
the  creatures  whom  the  law  has  formed? 
Are  we  not  the  source  of  that  power  from 
which  the  law  emanates  ? And  yet,  you  tell 
us  that  we  shall  not  plead  that  law  before  you, 
who  are  equally  subject  to  it  as  the  meanest 
of  those  over  whom  you  are  elevated,  until 
you  shall  have  examined  and  told  ns  whether 
you  will  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  law 
of  the  Nation.  But,  mark ! what  is  more 
intolerable  than  your  proud  and  insolent 
monopoly  of  the  gifts  which  Heaven  has 
freely  bestowed  upon  us  all  1 You  vouch- 
safe now  to  tell  us  that  this  book  contains 
the  law.  Admirable  condescension ! As  if 
it  was  not  equally  law,  before  you  said  so ! 
Surely,  you  wifi  not  pretend  that  it  was 
your  nod  which  made  it  binding  ? No.  If 
you  never  saw  it,  still  it  would  be  law.  But, 
we  must  not  interpret  it,  except  according  to 
your  good  will  and  pleasure ! What ! Have 
we  not  eyes  to  read  as  you  have  ? Are  we 
more  dull  than  you  are  ? Will  you  deny  to 
us  what  God  has  given  to  us,  perhaps  with 
less  stinted  measure  than  to  yourselves — 
intellect  ? So  forsooth — it  is  law ; but  you 
alone  are  to  expound  its  meaning,  and  to 
apply  it  to  our  several  cases.  Why  then 
was  it  printed  ? Why  are  we  called  upon  to 
read  it?  Isittobetousa  closed  book ; a 
sealed  volume ! You  insult  the  Legislature, 
by  supposing  they  cannot  write  or  enact 
laws  which  can  be  understood  by  those  for 
whom  they  are  to  be  a code  of  instruction. 
You  arrogate  to  yourself  a dominion  which 
we  will  not  submit  to  ; a power  to  say  that 
the  law  means  what  you  please  to  say  is  its 
meaning,  and,  that  we  must  submit  to  your 
caprices.  We  want  no  well-paid  arrogance 
such  as  yours,  to  intervene  between  a Con- 
gress which  writes  plain  English,  and  a 
people  to  whom  that  language  is  most  fami- 
liar. Your  law-craft  has  created  artificial 
difficulties.  We  can  understand  the  Law  of 
Ood.  Shall  we  be  unable  to  understand 
the  laws  of  men  who  five  amongst  us  ? The 
despotic  arrogance  of  Romish  Infallibility 
has  been  annihilated — why  should  yours 
survive  ? The  principles  of  Popery  and  all 
Courts  of  Law  are  the  same.  One  has  fall- 
en— the  other  must  follow.  The  march  of 
mind  has  commenced.  The  mariner’s  com- 
pass, and  the  art  of  printing,  the  Reformation 
and  the  blow-pipe,  calorics  and  gases  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Despotism  must 
shrink  back  to  its  congenial  darkness ; Truth 
is  effulgent — Gothic  barbarism  must  give 
way.  Leave  those  seats,  from  which  you 
darted  the  lightning  of  your  threats,  and 
hurled  the  thunder  of  your  despotism ! Man 
must  be  free.” 

What  would  be  thought  of  us,  should  we 


make  such  an  address  to  the  Supreme  Court 

of  the  United  States  of  America; 

Are  our  citizens  enslaved  ? 

7 ~ 

We  now  take  up  another  view  of  this  sub- 
ject It  is  possible  to  discover  the  Doctrine 
of  Christ,  or  it  is  not  Shall  we  assert  that 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  now  with  cer- 
tainty what  the  Saviour  taught?  Then  we 
must  say  that  Christianity  has  been  lost 
Revelation  is  now  of  no  use.  For,  if  we 
cannot  know  with  certainty  what  God  has 
revealed,  of  what  use  is  it  to  know  that  he 
did  formerly  make  a revelation  ? If  we  find 
it  impossible  to  know  with  certainty  what 
Christ  has  taught,  Christianity  has  been  lost 
We  assert  that  it  is  possible  to  know  with 
certainty  what  our  Saviour  has  taught  It 
must  be  by  Testimony — not  by  any  new 
Revelation.  What  is  that  testimony?  Hie 
Roman  Catholic  says,  it  is  the  testimony  of 
all  Catholic  nations  informing  us  what  has 
been  preserved  by  all  the  Christian  Churches, 
through  all  ages,  since  the  death  of  the 
Saviour. 

The  Separatist  says  this  will  not  infallibly 
lead  you  to  truth.  Then  we  are  without 
any  certain  and  assured  mode  of  knowing 
truth;  and  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  for  certain  what  is  truth.  We  can 
only  have  caiyecture:  Faith  is  built  upon 
certain  knowledge,  not  upon  conjecture:  there- 
fore we  cannot  have  faith. 

But  another  person  says — “ we  may  receive 
with  infallible  certainty  what  the  Bible  con- 
tains ; and  thus  we,  by  that  blessed  book, 
are  brought  to  a certain  knowledge,  and  to 
faith.” 

Our  answer  is  very  short.  First — that 
any  particular  portion  of  that  book  contains 
Gods  Word,  will,  upon  the  principle  of  the 
separatists,  depend  only  upon  the  opinion 
of  one  or  more  persons  who  are  individually 
and  collectively  liable  to  err.  And,  next — 
the  meaning  of  the  passages  of  that  portkm 
will  depend  only  upon  the  opinion  of  one  or 
more,  who,  taken  individually  or  collectively, 
are  liable  to  err.  But  opinion  of  pereom 
liable  to  error , as  well  in  their  aggregate  aa 
in  their  individual  capacity,  is  not  a ground 
of  certainty.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  Faith. 
In  order,  then,  to  be  certain,  we  must  either 
admit  the  whole  body  to  bo  infallible  in  its 
testimony,  or  we  must  assert  that  a portion 
of  that  body  is  infallible.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic says  that  the  whole  body  is  infallible, 
but  the  authoritative  testimony  is  given  by 
the  established  tribunal  in  the  name  of  the 
body.  That  Tribunal  is  the  head  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  commissioned  Teach- 
ers, speaking  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body. 
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We  now  ask,  which  is  more  arrogant — to 
make  this  assertion,  or  to  claim  infallibility 
for  every  individual  who  says — “ I know  this 
book  is  canonical;  and  I know  this  is  its 
meaning;  and  I am  right,  and  all  who  differ 
from  me  are  wrong?” 

Yet  must  we  take  up  one  or  the  other  of 
the  following  propositions : 

(1.)  It  is  now  impossible  to  know  with 
certainty  what  Christ  has  taught 

Or  (2.)  It  is  from  the  Catholic  Church  we 
will  know  with  infallible  certainty  what  God 
has  revealed. 

Or  (3.)  Every  individual  who  reads  the 
Bible  with  good  dispositions  will  infallibly 
know  that  ms  dispositions  are  such  as  will 
insure  to  him  a knowledge  of  truth;  also, 
he  will  be  infhilibly  correct  in  ascertaining 
what  books  contain  the  Word  of  God,  and 
also,  the  full  meaning  of  all  the  passages  of 
those  books. 

Or  (4.)  Although  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  may  err,  and  individuals  may  err, 
yet  a particular  body  will  give  us  with  infal- 
lible certainty  a knowledge  of  what  God  has 
revealed,  ana  that  body  is 

Each  reader  is  at  liberty  to  fill  the  blank 
as  be  pleases. 

If  we  support  the  first  proposition,  we  de- 
stroy froth.  If  we  maintain  the  third,  we 
shall  have  to  reconcile  myriadB  of  contradic- 
tions. We  do  not  know  any  one  who  will 
maintain  the  fourth.  Therefore  the  second 
must  be  true,  or  our  distinctive  proposition  is 
inaccurate.  We  shall  believe  it  to  be  accu- 
rate until  it*  shall  be  amended  by  giving  us 
some  fifth  proposition. 

Arrogance,  tyranny,  superstition,  priest- 
craft, and  some  other  words  of  this  kind 
used  in  these  States,  have  no  definite  mean- 
ing. The  ear  is  accustomed  to  the  sound; 
those  sounds  are  declaimed  against  and 
written  at.  The  perpetual  playing  upon  them 
veminda  os  of  the  music  of  a chum,  where 
there  is  great  noise  and  great  vacuity — but 
yet  this  noise  excites  to  arms.  To  ua  the 
whole  of  what  is  thus  written  appears  to 
mean  as  much  as  the  philosophic  question — 

* Utrum  chmara,  bombilians  in  vacuo,  potest 
eemtdere  sues  primaries  intentiones  f*  or  as 
the  following  definitions:  “A  Covenant  is  a 
coed  to  tie  us  to  God;  and  now  God  hoik 
made  an  iron  whin  of  these  cords,  which  we 
have  broken  asunder  to  whip  us  withaL" 

* The  Gospel  to  a nation  is  like  the  Booked 
Canticles,  which  begins  with  a kiss,  and  ends 
with  apices." 

Let  ns  examine  facts . The  object  is  to 
disoover  what  haa  been  taught  by  an  indivi- 
dual who  has  plainly  taught  what  it  is  neoe*. 
sary  for  ua  to  know.  He  wrote  nothing ; 
ha  conwraamoaed  a number  of  Apostles; 


they  associated  a number  of  ethers  to  their 
commission  ; they  and  their  associates  spread 
those  doctrines  through  the  world.  In  the 
course  of  nature  they  and  their  associates 
gradually  died ; but  new  Apostles  arose  in 
their  stead,  who,  by  the  survivors  were  duly 
instructed,  and  by  the  faithful  were  fully 
recognized;  and  whose  doctrine,  given  in 
public,  was,  by  all  those  who  had  heard  the 
original  Apostles,  declared  to  be  the  same 
which  they  had  from  the  beginning.  The 
body  of  the  teachers  and  pf  hearers  is  thus 
continued,  like  the  human  frame,  continually 
changing  by  loss  and  increment,  but  still 
always  the  same,  though  always  in  process 
'of  insensible  change  of  the  particles  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  This  body  of  the 
Church  pervades  several  nations,  sometimes 
at  war,  sometimes  at  peace,  having  con- 
flicting interests,  discordant  tastes,  mutual 
prejudices,  tongues  generally  unintelligible 
to  each  other.  In  every  place,  persons  sepa- 
rate. The  separatists  are  condemned  by 
those  from  whom  they  first  went  ont  Their 
allegation  is,  that  the  great  body  changed 
the  original  doctrine.  They  eannot  say  who 
was  the  author  of  the  change ; they  cannot 
tell  the  time  when  it  took  place ; they  find 
no  body  which  they  can  point  out  as  holding 
their  new  tenets;  they  succeed  to  no  body; 
they  build  upon  their  own  opinion  of  the 
meaning  of  a text  Their  neighbors  inform 
the  whole  body  whieh  has  subsisted  from 
the  beginning,  that  these  men  have  made  an 
innovation.  This  great  body,  so  divided  by 
worldly  distinctions,  and  yet  united  in  faith, 
examine,  each,  what  was  given  by  the  founds 
er  of  his  Church ; what  has  been  held  from 
the  day  of  the  foundation  to  the  day  of  the 
examination;  every  record  is  searched— -eveiy 
monument  is  examined — every  document  is 
unfolded.  The  meaning  which  those  alleged 
texts  had  from  the  beginning  is  established. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  Bishops  from  every 
nation,  perhaps  the  whole  body  without  an 
individual  exception,  all  concur  in  stating 
that  these  innovators  have  made  a mistake; 
that  they  have  erred;  that  man  has  no  au- 
thority to  change  what  God  has  given. 
Rome— which  possesses  the  original  docu- 
ments of  centuries,  collected  from  every 
Church  which  now  exists,  and  from  thou- 
sands now  no  more ; Rome— where  Peter 
established  his  tribunal,  presiding  by  divine 
appointment  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren, 
and  whose  successors,  as  history  demon- 
strates, have  always  sat  at  the  head  of  this 
vast  society;  Rome— gives  the  testimony 
and  the  assent  to  this  decision. 

Yet,  this  is  arrogance ; this  is  presumption ; 
this  is  priestcraft;  this  is  tyranny.  But  it  ie 
no  arrogance  for  the  innovators  to  declaim 
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against  this  universal  testimony ! No  pre-  it  is  a state  of  anarchy.  If  we  have  a rule 
sumption  for  one  or  two  men  and  their-  to  which  individual  will  must  he  subject,  we 
adherents  to  call  this  assembly  the  Syna-  have  order  and  government  in  religion.  If 
gogue  of  the  Devil!  No  priestcraft  can  be  the  Scripture  is  said  to  be  that  law,  the  first 
where  there  is  no  priesthood;  nor  is  it  ty-  question  is,  which  books  of  Scripture  are  that 
ranny  to  oppose  common  sense,  common  law.  If  every  man  is  free  to  accept  or  re- 
order, every  principle  of  reason,  every  princi-  ject  any  book  he  pleases,  this  is  anarchy.  If 
pie  of  law.  man’s  individual  will  is  regulated  by  any  law 

We  would  put  one  plain  question.  Which  upon  the  subject,  what  is  that  law,  if  the 
is  more  arrogant,  the  man  who  says  w If  cer-  Church  has  no  authority  ? If  the  Church  has 
tainty.  can  be  had,  it  must  be  obtained  by  authority,  but  may  err,  in  giving  those 
such  evidence  as  this : it  is  impossible  that  books  which  do  not  contain  God’slaw,  or, 
there  could  have  been  so  extensive  a conspi-  in  withholding  those  which  contain  it,  we 
racy  against  truth,  and  yet  no  one  to  dis-  are  reduced  to  a complete  uncertainty  of 
cover  it:  it  is  impossible  that  all  these  docu-  what  the  law  is ; — we  are  left  in  a state  of 
ments  could  have  been  fabricated,  and  yet,  anarchy . Nothing  short  of  Infallible  Autho- 
no  one  to  detect : it  is  impossible  that  God  rity  can  relieve  us  from  this  state, 
should  have  given  man  a revelation,  and  yet.  Suppose  this  difficulty  got  over.  The 
have  provided  uo  mode  for  its  certain  tranamis-  Scripture  is  now  the  law  to  which  individual 
8k>n : that  certain  mode  cannot  be  by  a book  will  must  submit  Two  individuals  read  the 
which  he  never  wrote,  and  which  can  be  same  passages : one  believes  their  meaning 
interpreted  into  contradictions ; about  the  to  be  that  Christ  is  God,  and  that  if  num 
meaning  of  which  millions  are  disputing ; refuses  to  adore  him,  he  will  be  punished 
and  whose  meaning  will  never  be  settled  but  eternally ; — the  other  believes  their  meaning 
bv  authoritative  explanation : it  is  impossible,,  to  be  that  Christ  is  not  Gody— that  if  he  adores 
il  this  Church  has  perished,  that  it  could  be  him  he  will  be  guilty  of  idolatry,  and  will  be 
re-established,  except  by  himself,  or  by  his  damned  for  the  breach  of  the  first  command- 
commission  sufficiently  attested.  We  have  ment.  Thus,  private  interpretation  is  sub- 
no  such  testimony : but  here  is  evidence  of  jecting  the  law  to  the  will  of  the  individual, 
succession ; here  is  evidence  of  consent ; and  not  subjecting  the  will  of  the  individual 
here  is  evidence  that  there  could  not  have  to  the  law.  This  is  anarchy.  If  God  gave 
been  conspiracy  or  fabrication : here  are  con-  revelation  to  man,  it  certainly  could  not  be 
gregated  millions,  on  one  side,  following  up  upheld  by  anarchy. 

their  predecessors ; and  on  the  other,  nere  Despotism  is  where  one  master  acts  with- 
are  a few  bold  men,  following  no  person,  and  out  any  fixed  rule  to  control  his  will,  and* 
opening  a new  path,  from  which,  they  assert  where  the  will  is  restrained  by  the  necessity 
without  any  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  those  of  having  the  previous  consent  of  others, 
millions,  and  the  myriads  of  their  predeces-  there  can  be  no  despotism;  and  where  this 
sors,  have  deserted.  I will  submit  to  this  consent  must  be  given  in  a particular  man- 
authority.”  ner,  well  known  rad  clearly  ascertained,  the 

The  other  side  exhibits  some  men,  who  persons  who  are  guided  by  a council  of  this 
tell  us:  “ Let  every  man  judge  for  himself  description  are  under  a government  of  law, 
and  though  we  should  contradict  each  other  and  not  under  the  sway  of  a despotism ; and, 
we  are  all  right”  where  this  body  is  restrained  to  pass  its 

Or,  perhaps:  “Take  add  read ; but  follow  judgment  upon  only  one  or  a few  ascertain* 
our  interpretation,  or  you  will  be  in  error.”  ed  subjects,  and  to  make  its  laws  only  upon 
Is  there  common  sense  in  the  assertion  given  and  defined  topics,  so  far  from  being  a 
that  contradictory  propositions  are  true  ? Is  despotism,  it  is  an  extremely  limited  govern- 
there  no  arrogance  in  saying : “ though  the  ment  of  ascertained  law , and  a defined  Con- 
Catholic  world  did  mislead  you,  yet  we  can-  stitution,  which  is  the  more  likely  to  be  free 
not; — hold  to  us,  for- we  alone  are  right?”  from  cabal,  and  intrigue,  and  faction,  as  the 
This  leads  to  our  former  conclusion — with-  members  of  that  council  reside  in  different 
out  infallibility  there  is  no  foundation  for  nations,  have  conflicting  local  prejucfioes,  and 
faith ; and  if  infallibility  exist  any  where,  it  local  partialities,  are  wedded  to  distinct  theo- 
can  only  be  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ries  and  forms  of  human  government,  belong 
Church.  to  States  which  have  no  common  language. 

The  distinction  between  anarchy  and  gov-  recent  common  origin,  or  common  interest, 
eminent  consists  in  the  subjection  of  mdi-  but  are  frequently  in  open  hostility  with  each 
vidual  will  to  law,  in  government ; and"  the  other.  As  we  find  all  these  characteristics 
absence  of  law,  and  the  licentiousness  of  in-  in  the.  government  of  our  Church,  we  must 
dividual  will,  is  anarchy.  If  we  have  no  rule  call  it  anything  but  a despotism ; and  will 
to  which  the  will  is  to  be  subject  in  religion,  presume  to  say,  that  when  such  a body  of 
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teachers,  together  with  their  head  unite  in 
deciding  after  the  examination  of  evidence, 
that  those  are  the  doctrines  which  God  re- 
vealed to  their  predecessors,  they  will  be  in- 
fallibly correct  in  their  decision ; and,  that  if 
the  decision  is  opposed  or  impugned,  the 
arrogance  is  more  likely  to  be  upon  the  side 
of  the  opponent,  who  upon  the  strength  of 
his  opimon  or  that  of  a few  of  his  compan- 
ions would  say — w I am  right,  and  all  these 
are  in  error and  if ' there  be  despotism,  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  despotism  of  the 
individual,  who,  bloated  with  his  self-opinion 
tells  his  followers — “ All  these  have  erred; 
the  millions  who  adhere  to  them  err ; I am 
right ; follow  me? 

We  do  not  think  the  doctrine  of  Church 
Infallibility  is  & doctrine  of  despotism  or  arro- 
gance. 

The  Apostles  framed  a creed,  that  is,  a 
form  of  doctrine,  to  which  they  required 
implicit  assent  to  be  given.  Was  this  a 
piece  of  advice  ; or,  a recommendation  ? No : 
it  was  an  act  of  authoritative  decision ; and 
no  person  was  permitted  to  join  the  Chris- 
tian body,  until  he  gave  his  assent  to  this : 
and,  if  a Christian  doubted  of  the  truth  of 
any  of  its  propositions,  he  was  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  society.  This  document  con- 
tained the  following  as  one  of  those  indubi- 
tably true  propositions:  “I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church.”  The  meaning  is 
obvious,  that  there  was  but  one  Church ; and 
that  this  Church  was  Catholic  or  Universal : 
and,  for  a very  plain  reason — because  God 
Almighty  gave  but  one  set  of  doctrines. 
They  were  the  same  for  the  whole  world. 
He  did  not  tell  the  people  of  England  one 
set  of  propositions,  and  tell  the  people  of 
Rome  another  set,  which  contradicted  those 
which  he  revealed  to  the  English.  Of  all 
the  extravagant  notions  that  ever  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  human  mind,  none  is  more 
puerile  than  that  which  is  thoughtlessly  cher- 
ished by  many  persons,  viz:  “ there  can  be 
two  or  more  true  Churches.”  The  true 
Church  teaches  the  true  doctrine.  God  has 


revealed  the  true  doctrine.  Let  ns  suppose 
we  were  to  say — wGod  has  told  the  Unitari- 
ans that  He  is  but  One  person.  God  has 
told  the  Trinitarians  that  He  is  Three  per- 
sona. He  has  told  the  former  that  Jesus 
Christ  js  not  God,  and  is  not  to  be  adored : 
He  has,  however,  told  the  latter  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  and  is  to  be  adored.  Is  not 
this  absurdly  puerile,  to  make  God  guilty  of 
ridiculous  contradiction,  because  we  desire 
to  yield  to  our  prejudices,  and  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  liberality!  God  reveals  to 
toe  Episcopalian  that  Bishops  are  a different 
Older  from  Priests,  and  Priests  different  from 
Deacons.  But  He  reveals  to  the  Presbyte- 


rian that  all  this  is  perfect  delusion.  God 
revealed  to  the  Church-of-England-men  in 
the  first  days  of  the  change  of  religion  under 
King  Edward’s  Protectors,  that  the  sick 
were  to  be  anointed;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  He  revealed  that  there  was  to  be 
no  anointing,  and  yet  He  left  the  injunction 
in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Are  we  then 
to  say  all  those  and  a million  more  of  con- 
tradictions are  the  u Holy  Catholic  Church?” 
Yet,  every  division  of  these  makes  its  M Con- 
fession of  Faith,”  or  its  tt  Articles  of  Reli- 
gion;” and  it  tells  us,  “This is  the  true  faiths 
— yet  I may  have  erred:  still,  it  is  true; — 
ana  you  must  believe  it,  though  1 am  nut 
infallible” 

We  can  understand  how  an  infallible 
Church  might  feel  warranted  in  drawing  up 
a formulary  to  be  received ; but  we  are  to- 
tally at  a loss  to  know  how  a body  which 
claims  no  infallibility  can  presume  to  say : 
“ Though  we  are  fallible,  yet  we  are  so  cer- 
tain that  we  give  you  what  God  has  revealed, 
that  unless  you  receive  it,  you  are  in  gross 
error.”  If  one  could  be  amused  at  so  me- 
lancholy an  exhibition  of  inconsistency,  this 
is  indeed  ridiculous.  Nothing  but  a con- 
sciousness of  infallibility  could  warrant  such 
an  act  Yet,  from  the  days  of  the  Apbstles 
to  the  present,  it  has  been  done,  but  with 
this  essential  difference,  viz:  all  the  Catholics, 
whilst  thef  laid  down  the  doctrine,  claimed 
to  be  infallibly  correct: — all  the  separatists 
laid  down  the  doctrine  with  equal  precision, 
and  said—*  Neighbors,  we  are  certain  we 
are  right,  though  we  say  not  that  we  are  in- 
fallible ; and,  we  are  quite  certain  that  Rome 
is  wrong ; and  we  are  quite  certain  that  all 
other  separatists  are  wrong.  We  alone  are 
right.” 

Thus,  they  condemned  each  other,  and  in- 
veighed against  the  great  body;  each  pro- 
claiming that  he  was  certainly  right,  and 
that  his  neighbor  was  certainly  wrong.  The 
world  could  not  tempt  them  to  say  that  they 
were  infallible ; but  they  always  acted  as  u 
they  were,  and  they  killed  more  Catholics  for 
not  yielding  to  their  infallibility,  than  Catho- 
lics killed  separatists  for  denying  theiris. 
The  Catholic  Church  always  said  she  was 
infallible;  and  acted  in  full  accordance  with 
the  principle.  The  separated  Churches  Bay 
they  are  not  infallible ; but  they  act  as  if  they 
were.  Thus,  if  we  view  the  acts  of  all 
Christians,  we  shall  find  their  conduct  exhi- 
biting the  doctrine  which  only  the  great  Ca- 
tholic Church  professes  to  believe,  and  has 
always  professed,  and  upon  which  she  and 
her  opponents  h&ve  always  acted;  and, 
without  holding  which  we  could  never  know 
what  was  inspired  Scripture,  or  the  doctrine 
of  God. 
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Let  us  keep  oar  principles  in  view.  Faith 
is  the  belief  of  what  (rod  has  revealed : to 
believe  what  God  has  revealed,  we  most 
certainly  know  what  it  is : to  know  with 
certainty  what  God  has  revealed,  we  most 
have  infallibly  correct  testimony:  infallibly 
correct  testimony  cannot  be  given  by  a falli- 
ble or  by  a fallacious  witness.  Therefore, 
if  my  witness  be  not  infallible,  that  is,  one 
that  cannot  be  deceived,  and — not  fallacious 
—or  incapable  of  deceiving  me,  I can  have 
no  faith  in  God's  revelation.  Now,  the 
Bible  can  give  no  testimony  of  itself ; but, 
suppose  we  have  it  testified  to.  One  feet  is 
indisputably  clear,  viz : all  those  who  assert 
thkt  the  Bible  is  plain,  differ  with  each  other 
in  its  interpretation,  and  they  contradict  each 
other  as  regards  the  plain  meaning  of  several 
of  its  passages,  and  those  contradictions  are 
of  such  importance  that  they  have  caused 
them  to  break  off  communion  with  each 
other.  For  instance : 

The  Episcopalian  says : — M It  is  plain  from 
the  Scriptures  that  Chi  revealed  that  Bishops, 
Priests  and  Deacons  are  necessary  in  the 
Church;  and,  that  Priests  have  not  the  same 
power  as  Bishops  have;  and,  that  Priests 
cannot  ordain  a Bishop,  nor  ordain  another 
Priest” 

The  Presbyterian  says: — “ It  is  plain  from 
Scripture  that  your  Prelacy  is  arhogance  and 
impious  domination;  the  word  u Priest”  is 
Jewish  and  Heathenish ; Presbyters  and  Bish- 
ops are  but  two  names  for  the  same  description 
of  persons,  and  the  laying  on  of  (he  hands  of 
the  Presbytery  is  Scripture  Ordination.” 

The  Methodist  says :— M It  is  plain  from  the 
Scripture  that  Bishops  and  Presbyters  and 
Deacons  are  distinct  orders;  it  is  not  true  that 
Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  but  (he  same  name 
for  one  class  of  persons — they  are  different 
dosses ; but,  though  die  Episcopalian  is  right 
in  this,  he  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  Bishops 
only  can  ordain . Nay,  even  Presbyters  can 
ordain  a Bishop;  John  Wesley  was  only  a 
Presbyter,  and  he  ordained  a Bishop,  and, 
when  that  Bishop  was  ordained,  it  became  his 
usual  duty  to  ordain  other  Bishops  and  Pres- 
byters; but  there  was  plain  Scripture  for  (he 
act r 


All  these  will  tell  ns  that  there  is  plain 
Scripture  for  baptizing  infants.  The  Bap- 
tists will  say  there  is  plain  Scripture  against 
baptizing  any  who  have  not  been  taught  and 
converted  to  God.  Here,  then,  are  four  di- 
visions, each  claiming  plain  Scripture  for 
what  he  says  is  essential,  the  others  assert- 
ing that  the  Scripture  is  plainly  against  what 
—his  opponent  states— it  plainly  alleges. 
These  four  agree  that  there  is  plain  Scripture 
for  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Uni- 


tarian alleges  that  the  Scripture  is  plainly  Ml 
condemnation  of  this  error.  They  all  agree 
that  upon  this  point  it  is  essential  to  be  cor- 
rectly informed.  We  have  now  five  divi- 
sions forming  a Bible  Society,  giving  us  a 
book  which,  they  say,  is  so  plain  that  it  may 
be  safely  put  into  the  hands  of  all  persona, 
that  they  may  form  their  faith  from  its  con- 
tents; that  it  contains  only  plain  truth,  and 
will  infallibly  lead  us  arignt;  and  yet,  they 
contradict  each  other,  and  refuse  to  be  of 
one  Church,  of  one  communion,  because 
this  plain  book  has  taught  them  those  con- 
tradictions, by  plain  texts,  upon  the  most 
essential  doctrines.  We  might  bring  five 
hundred  sects  in  lieu  of  five,  if  necessary. 
This  is  to  us  a greater  mystery  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  than  many  that 
We  meet  with. 

Thus : we  can  have  no  faith,  without  an 
infallible  witness  ; and  yet,  the  simple  view 
of  an  obvious  fact,  convinces  us  that  the 
Bible  cannot  be  this  witness. 

Before  the  Bible  was  written,  suph  a wit- 
ness was  necessary;  even  if  this  book — 
when  it  should  be  written — was  to  become 
what  we  see  it  could  not  Faith  was  neces- 
sary, as  soon  as  God  spoke  to  man.  Now, 
we  know  as  matter  of  history  that  God 
made  some  promises  and  declarations  to 
Adam.  Promises  and  declarations  were 
made  known  to  his  children;  sometimes,  by 
special  revelation  of  God,  sometimes  by 
other  testimony.  These  were  not  written: 
God  did  not  reveal  them  specially  to  eaeh 
individual.  Yet,  these  persons  had  faith, 
founded  upon  these  promisee  and  declara- 
tions ; and  of  these  they  had  abundant  evi- 
dence to  create  an  infallible  certainty.  There 
was  no  public  tribunal;  but  there  was  pub- 
lic testimony  as  to  the  special  frets.  And 
there  was  special,  and  renewed,  and  frequent 
revelation  to  a well  known  public  charac- 
ter, whose  communication  with  God  was 
matter  of  public  and  important  notoriety  to 
all  concerned;  not  mere  fanaticism  of  the 
imagination.  Thus,  from  the  days  of  Adam 
to  the  days  of  Moses,  no  generation  passed 
away  without  such  evidence ; and  this  evi- 
dence gave  infallible  certainty  of  what  God 
told  man.  Thus,  man  was  not  left  to  con- 
jecture. He  had  an  infallible  witness ; and 
a witness  who  could  not  deceive  him.  Upon 
this,  he  believed  with  certainty.  This  was 
Faith. 

The  people  in  Egypt,  [and]  at  Sinai,  had 
undoubted  evidence  of  the  fact  that  God 
spoke  to  Moses,  and  commissioned  him  te 
write  his  communication.  When  written, 
it  was  read  for  them.  God  again  gave  them 
evidence  that  it  contained  the  communication 
of  Ms  wilL  By  the  direction  of  God  him. 
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sei( several  triboads  were  established,  and 
the  individuals  to  form  them  were  selected 
and  placed  in  office,  and  their  administration 
was  commenced. 

Let  ns  now  view  this  matter  historically. 
Before  the  law  was  given  at  Sinai,  Moses 
had  received  the  evidence  of  God’s  Law,  by 
the  tradition  of  his  nation ; and  had  also  had 
several  special  revelations.  His  authority  had 
been  attested  by  evident  miracles ; and  he 
was  now  at  the  mountain,  where  a new  reve- 
lation was  to  be  made  in  presence  of  the 
people.  Before  this  period  several  questions 
concerning  the  law  of  God  must  have  arisen. 
It  will  be  right  to  see  how  they  were 
decided. 

We  find  that  Moses  himself  sat  every  day 
to  judge  and  to  decide,  because  the  people 
came  to  ham  to  inquire  of  God;  and  he 
made  known  to  them  the  statutes  of  God  and 
hit  laws.  But  as  this  was  a laborious  and 
too  heavy  a duty,  minor  tribunals  were  ap- 
pointed by  Moses,  in  which  all  minor  cases 


were  decided.  But  there  lay  a right  of  appeal 
to  the  chiefs  to  whom  God  had  given  his 
manifestations ; and  he  decided  all  the  hard 
and  difficult  questions.  Thus,  decisions  were 
made  by  authority  ,*  not  by  coryecture,  and  there 
mas  a tribunal  from  which  the  'law  of  God 
was  promulgated;  and,  in  this  tribunal,  au- 
thority existed  to  apply  the  principle  to  the 
special  case. 

The  High  Priest  of  the  Jews  was  appoint* 
ed  by  Goa  and  derived  his  authority  imme- 
diately from  heaven.  He  was  to  be  consulted 
in  all  religious  matters,  as  a tribunal  of  the 
last  resort;  and,  in  solemn  erases  he  took  the 
Seventy  Elders  as  his  advisers.  He  fre- 
quently, in  oases  of  great  difficulty,  went 
specially  to  consult  the  Lord  at  the  Mercy*. 
8eat,f  and  God  promised  to  answer  him. 
The  history  shews  how  this  promise  was 


capacity,  for  a salutary  advice,  as  a respectable 
character;  but  as  an  authority  to  decide, 
liberty  is  preserved  by  law:  and  law  is 
valueless  without  authority  for  its  admin- 
istration. 

The  authority  of  this  high  priest  was 
what  enabled  the  Jewish  nation  to  discover 
the  books  which  were  written  by  inspired 
men,  and  which  contained  the  communications 
of  God  to  man,  from  those  which  did  not 
possess  this  authority.  In  many  instance* 
tiie  writers  of  the  divine  word  wrought 
miracles,  and  thus  attested  their  mission  ; 
the  recognition  of  the  standing  authority  was 
also  given.  The  hook  was  entrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  the  priest;  and  in  all  cases  of 
doubt  it  was  explained  by  his  judgment 
Amongst  the  Jewish  people  (what  we  call) 
the  right  of  private  judgment  was  not  known ; 
and  tney  who  used  this  privilege  did  so 
against  the  express  provision  of  their  law, 
and  disobeyed  the  command  of  God.  They 
were  the  schismatical  and  heretical  sects 
who  introduced  most  of  the  corrupt  doctrines 
and  practices  against  which  our  Saviour  so 
pointedly  inveighed.  But  he  respected  the 
authority ; although  it  had  fallen  into  bad 
hands,  and  drew  near  the  term  of  its  limita- 
tion.* 

It  is  very  plain  that  in  the  old  law  there 
was  a living,  speaking  tribunal,  to  which, 
by  the  positive  ordinance  of  God,  every 
Israelite  was  bound,  under  the  most  severe 
penalty,  to  submit  in  religious  concerns. 
We  would  ask  two  questions. 

First.  Could  a Goa  whose  essence  is  truth 
commancf  this  people,  under  the  penalty  of 
death,  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  & tribu- 
nal which  could  lead  them  from  truth  into 
error ? 

Second.  Could  not  that  God  who  com- 
manded this  obedience  and  who  loves  truth, 


frequently  fulfilled;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  make  this  tribunal  infallibly  correct  in  its 
very  extraordinary  presumption  and  bias-  decisions  regarding  this  doctrine  ? 
pbemy  to  say  that  God  would  not  or  could  We  feel  the  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he 
not  fulfil  his  promise.  The  decorations  of  gave  the  command;  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  high  priest  which  were  minutely  pro-  his  power  leads  us  irresistibly  to  the  conclu- 
scribed  by  the  Great  Legislator  of  Sinai,  sion  that  in  hearing  the  decision  of  that 
were  not  without  their  meaning.  Upon  his  tribunal,  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  him* 
breast-plate  was  Judgment  and  Truth;  for  self;  [and  as]  God  cannot  lead  us  into  error, 
God  had  appointed  him  the  judge  to  decide,  that  the  decisions  of  this  tribunal  must  be, 
and  the  witness  to  testify  tire  true  doctrine,  inevitably,  conformable  to  divine  truth. 

Hh  authority  was  not  only  respectable,  but  Is  it  presumable  that  God  did  more  to 
■ki and  conclusive  ; and  bound,  under  preserve  a knowledge  of  true  doctrine  in  the 
the  penalty  of  death,  every  man  in  Israel.  Jewish  Church  than  in  the  Christian  Church; 
AD  the  historians  of  the  nation  concur  with  the  institutions  of  the  former  being  only  the 
Josephus,  that  the  High  Priests  of  tire  Jews  shadows  and  figures  of  those  of  tne  latter! 
were  their  judges  of  controversies^  and  this  Dr.  Whitaker,  a respectable  Protestant  Di- 

S virtue  of  their  office ;.  which,  we  see,  was  vine,  gives  a very  simple  and  sufficient  rea- 
dhrins  appointment  Certainly  a person  son  for  tiie  law  of  Deuteronomy.  a It  was 
does  vuot  come  to  a Judge  in  his  official  j not  lawful  to  appeal,  for  otherwise  there 
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would  have  been  no  end  of  contention.”* 
And  to  whom  would  the  appeal  be  made  ? 
From  the  tribunal  created  tw  God  to  the 
litigant  who  stood  before  it!  Would  it  not 
be  evidence  of  folly  to  create  such  a bur- 
lesque of  a tribunal  ? And  shall  we  say 
that  the  conduct  of  God  is  manifest  folly! 
Core,  Dathan  and  Abiram  did  not  like  to  see 
Aaron  clothed  with  this  power.f  Human 
pride  revolts  at  the  existence  of  any  tribu- 
nal not  occupied  by  itself  or  subjected  to 
itself 

We  presume  we  shall  be  permitted,  now, 
to  quote  the  prophecy  of  Isaias,  as  divinely 
inspired,  and  containing  the  Word  of  God 
We  shall  make  our  quotations  from  the  Pro- 
testant version. 

The  thirty-fifth  chapter  is  a prophecy  re- 
garding the  Christian  Church. 

“ And  a high  way  shall  be  there,  and  a 
way , and  it  shall  be  called.  The  Way  of  Holi- 
ness ; the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it;  but 
it  shall  be  for  those:  the  wayfaring  men, 
though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein.”  I 

We  ask  whether  all  those  persons  who 
hold  contradictory  opinions,  upon  the  most 
important  doctrines,  derived  from  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  are  free  from  error  ? 
How  will  a way-faring  man,  though  a fool, 
be  able  to  find  exemption  from  error,  where 
so  many  otherwise  great  and  good  men 
have  exhibited  themselves  so  weak,  and  so 
bewildered,  and  so  inconsistent  even  with 
themselves  ? The  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
(if  we  believe  a standard  book  of  a respecta- 
ble denomination  of  Protestants,})  L e.  all 
Christendom,  was,  during  eight  hundred 
years  and  upwards,  buried  in  the  most  pro- 
found idolatry ; and  the  people  had  no  way 
of  extricating  themselves  therefrom.  And 
the  vast  majority  of  Christendom  is  [still] 
in  this  same  state.  We  cannot,  then,  recon- 
cile the  truth  of  this  prophecy  with  the  facts 
that  we  see,  even  to-day ; for,  if  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  leads  to  error,  many  persons 
who  are  wise,  and  many  who  are  fools,  not 
only  can,  but  do  err.  And  Protestants  have 
made  but  little  progress  to  do  away  the  diffi- 
culty, because  they  give  us  only  a rule,  (if 
rule  it  may  be  called), — a principle — which 
has  made  serious  divisions  amongst  them- 
selves, and  must,  in  the  nature  of  wings,  not 
only  perpetuate  but  multiply  those  divisions. 

If,  nowever,  there  is,  in  that  Church  which 
has  existed  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  a 
tribunal,  whose  decision  will  infallibly  pre- 
serve us  from  error ; even  a fool  [may]  learn 
what  that  decision  is,  and  the  prophecy  will 
be  manifestly  fulfilled 

* De  8a c.  Scrip.  f Nora.  e.  xvi.  t Is.  xxxv  a 

t Ymm.  of  Ck.  if  Eng.  nnd  of  tko  P.  E.  C3L  if  U.  8. 
Horn,  on  Peril  of  Idol. 


In  his  fifty-fourth  chapter,  the  same  pro- 
phet gives  to  the  Church,  amongst  other  pro- 
mises of  God,  the  following  declarations : 
“For  Oiy  maker  is  thine  husband,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  name.  . ...  In 
a little  wrath  I hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a 
moment ; but  with  everlasting  kindness  wUl  I 
have  mercy  on  thee,  saith  die  Lord  thy  Re- 
deemer. ....  For,  as  I have  sworn 
that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over 
the  earth,  so  I have  sworn  that  I would  not  be 
wroth  with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee.  For,  the 
mountains  shall  depart  and  the  kills  be  re- 
moved; but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from 
thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace 
be  removed,  saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  <m 
thee . ....  And  all  thy  children  shall 
be  taught  of  the  Lord.  ....  Whoso- 
ever shall  gather  together  against  thee  shall 
fall  for  thy  sake.  ....  No  weapon 
that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  piysper;  and 
every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against  thee  in 
judgment  thou  shall  condemn.”* 

God  does  not  make  an  eternal  union  with 
what  might  become  the  mother  of  error; 
yet,  here  he  makes  himself  the  husband  of 
the  Christian  Church,  to  which  he  promises 
everlasting  kindness;  a Covenant  of  Peace 
more  stable  than  the  mountains,  and  to  the 
observance  of  which  he  swears;  as  he  did, 
that  he  would  not  destroy  the  world  by  a 
deluge : — and  he  bestows  upon  this  Church 
the  privilege  of  condemning  in  judgment 
every  tongue  which  will  rise  up  against  it 
If  this  Church,  then,  can  err  in  those  judicial 
condemnations,  God  has,  by  an  oath,  bound 
himself  to  a convenant  with  error. 

In  his  fifty-ninth  chapter,  we  have  the 
Redeemer’s  covenant  with  the  Christian 
Church,  in  the  following  words: 

“ My  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words 
which  I have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  de- 
part out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of 
thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  sceas 
seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for* 
ever”  f 

Upon  this  passage  we  think  no  comment 
is  necessary. 

“ 1 will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency. .... 
Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall 
thy  moon  withdraw  itself:  for  the  Lord  shall 
be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  ligkL”\ 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  these  are 
prophecies,  to  the  complete  fulfilling  of 
which  God  has  irrevocably  bound  himself; 
that  they  are  made  to  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  that  if  this  Church  can  lead  us  into 
error,  or  herself  be  in  error  regarding  God's 
doctrine,  not  one  of  those  prophecies  has 

* fa.  Mr.  5, 8, 9,  IS,  13, 15, 17.  tlt.llx.Bl. 
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been  fulfilled;  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  the  only  portion  of  the  Christian 
Church  which  now  exists  without  having1 
come  away  from  some  other  division ; and 
that  every  division  now  in  existence  is  but  a 
portion  which  has  separated  from  her,  either 
in  itself  or  in  some  one  from  which  it  sprung; 
and,  that  the  plea  for  this  separation  always 
was,  that  this  Church  did  err,  and  did  lead 
others  into  error ; and  Tthatl  every  such  divi- 
sion formed  a new  Church  upon  the  plea 
that  there  was  not,  at  the  time  of  their  se- 
cession, any  Church  in  existence  which  was 
free  from  error,  [and]  therefore,  that  the 
covenant  which  God  made  was  not  at  that 
time  fulfilled  by  him. 


{6. 

By  looking  a little  closer  [in]  to  nome 
other  prophecies  of  the  Mosaic  Church,  we 
shall  find  the  principle  which  we  contemplated 
in  the  last  [section]  greatly  supported.  We 
shall  give  but  one  more  of  this  description. 

In  the  [prophecy]  of  Daniel  it  is  stated 
concerning  the  Church  of  Christ  that  tt  The 
God  of  Heaven  shall  setup  a kingdom  which 
thaU  never  be  destroyed , which  M shall  not 
be  left  to  other  people  which  “ shall  stand 
forever.”  But,  if  this  Church  can  err  in  teach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  God,  it  can  be  destroyed. 
If  truth  shall  leave  this  Church  to  go  to  other 
people  whom  this  Church  condemns,  this 
Juhgdom,  then,  will  be  left  to  those  other 
people.  If  this  Church  has  fallen  off,  and 
not  stood  in  truth,  and  no  society  was  fonnd 
st  that  time  preserving  the  purity  of  doctrine 
from  the  beginning,  then  this  kingdom  did 
not  stand.  If,  therefore,  the  Church  origi- 
nally established  can  lead  men  into  error,  the 
proji^y  of  Daniel  has  not  been  accom- 


Hie  Church  of  the  old  law  was  to  last 
until  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  wh6  was 
promised.  The  high  priest  and  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Sanhedrim  were  to  be,  until  his 
arrival,  a supreme,  earthly,  tribunal,  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. From  various  events  it  was  believed 
tut  if  the  rime  of  redemption  had  not 
[already]  arrived,  it  was  at  hand.  Inquiry 
was  made  of  the  chief  priests  and  scnbes, 

told  JweX  Redeemer  should  be  born 
At  that  period,  there  was  born  in  that  place, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  works  and  his  de- 
clarations proved  his  commission  and  his 
nature,  like  Aaronitic  commission  became 
now.  superseded,  and  Jesus  was  to  give  a 
new  one,  of  which  the  former  was  only  ty- 
pical. He  did  give  this  commission  to  the 
Apostles.  We  find  them,  too,  prove  their 
commission  by  miracles;  we  behold  them 


exercise  their  power.  We  believe  that  man 
is  now  to  know  what  God  has  said,  in  the 
same  manner ; that  is,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple that  his  ancestors  were  formerly  to  have 
known  it.  The  Aaronitic  assembly  was  the 
court  of  final  decision  by  which,  under  the 
appointment  of  God,  all  were  bound  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  The  Apostolic  assembly 
succeeds  [to  this  tribunal ;]  the  commission 
is  extended ; decisions  are  given ; they  are 
obeyed ; the  Apostles  assert  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  presides  and  aids  them ; they  refer  to 
their  appointment  by  the  Saviour;  to  the 
miracles  wrought  by  themselves ; they  com- 
mand the  Christians  to  hold  to  the  testified 
doctrine,  even  in  opposition,  if  the  case  were 
possible,  to  the  testimony  of  angels;  they 
condemn  all  who  separate  from  them ; they 
charge  their  followers  to  avoid  heretics,  that 
is,  choosers , persons  who,  instead  of  receiving 
the  testimony  of  the  authorized  body,  select 
according  to  their  own  judgments,  their  own 
opinions.  Their  new  associates— their  suc- 
cessors— follow  the  same  line  of  conduct: 
they  require  their  decision  to  be  received  as 
final,  because  they  will  give  with  infallible 
certainty,  those  doctrines  which  God  revealed. 
They  do  not  refer  the  persons  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, saying  to  them,  “ Here  is  what  God 
taught ; read  and  judge  for  yourselves — let 
every  man  follow  his  own  opinion but  they 
say : — “ We  teach  you  what  God  has  taught  to 
our  predecessors,  and  what  we  have  received 
from  them , — it  is  not  in  our  power  to  alter  t/, 
it  is  not  in  your  power  to  refect  it” 

Writings  were  found  which  contained  state- 
ments of  the  acts  and  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ  Some  of  them  were  generally  known 
to  have  been  the  authentic  works  of  the 
Apostles ; others,  manifestly  were  not  [their 
authentic  works;]  others,  were  of  doubtful 
authority,  [either  entirely,  or  in  particular 
portions,  or  which]  their  readings  were  not 
alike.  Of  what  use  were  they?  Plainly, 
whatever  contained  the  word  of  God,  derived 
its  authority  from  God.  But  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  this  was  God’s  word,  mutt 
depend  upon  testimony ; and  at  we  before 
saw,  this  infallible  certainty  must  rest  upon 
[the  authority  of]  an  infallible  witness.  We, 
then,  want  the  aid  of  an  infallible  witness : 
first,  to  tell  ns  the  fact  which  book  it  God’s 
word,  and  which  it  not ; and  next  to  tell  us 
the  meaning  of  the  doubtful  passages  in  the 
book  so  found.  If  the  Church  is  an  infalli- 
ble witness  of  the  fact  and  of  the  meaning, 
the  revelation  is  from  God,  the  testimony 
from  the  Church : as,  on  Sinai,  when  God 
spoke  to  Moses,  and  Moses  reported  to  the 
people,  the  authority  was  that  of  God,  the 
testimony  that  of  Moses.  None  would  ha- 
zard the  assertion  that  Moses  thus  became 
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the  master  of  God.  No  person  would  say 
that  the  high  priest  and  the  Sanhedrim  were 
the  masters  of  God,  because  they  explained 
the  hard  and  doubtful  expressions  of  the 
revelation  which  he  mane.  No  person 
would  presume  to  say  that  the  Judiciary  of 
the  United  States  rules  over  Congress,  be- 
cause it  explains  the  meaning  of  laws  made 
by  that  body.  No  one  Will  presume  to  say, 
that  it  is  from  the  judiciary  [that]  the  legis- 
lature derives  its  authority,  because  the 
explanation  of  its  authoritative  acts  is  given 
to  the  judiciary.  [In  like  manner,]  the 
Ghurch  is  not  the  mistress  of  the  word  of 
God,  because  her  testimony  is  [given]  to 
establish  the  fret  that  * He  said  this,”  and 
the  other  fret,  [that]  “this  is  the  meaning 
which  God  always  intended  by  this  expres- 
sion ” Though  I should,  then,  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  testimony  of  one  infalli- 
ble Church,  to  give  me  a certainty  of  what 
is  divine  Scripture,  and  what  is  its  meaning, 
this  does  not  set  the  Church  above  the 
Scripture. 

By  the  facts  which  we  historically  know, 
we  see  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God,  and  that 
he  established  a Church.  We  see  what  that 
Church  efid;  and  we  see,  from  its  acts,  that  it 
claimed  to  be  infrllible  in  deciding  religious 
controversies.  We  see  that  some  such  in- 
fallibility was  always  necessary,  and  did 
always  exist ; and  we,  further,  cannot  un- 
derstand how,  if  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
Christian  Church,  the  old  prophecies  could  be 
accomplished ; (yet  we  know  them  to  have 
been  envine ;)  and,  without  this  infidlibilityj 
we  cannot  discover  how  to  discern  the  genu- 
ine from  the  spurious ' books ; nor,  [how] 
to  be  certain  of  the  meaning  of  any  passage 
Of  the  Scripture.  We,  therefore,  upon  these 
grounds,  believe  the  great  body  of  the  Bish- 
ops, in  union  with  their  head,  will,  with 
infrllible  certainty,  testify  to  ns  the  doctrines 
of  God.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  first  instance,  that  we  de- 
prive our  grounds  for  the  belief  of  Church 
infallibility ; neither  is  the  New  Testament 
necessary  to  establish  our  conclusion.  Yet 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  useful  We  may 
view  the  Gospels,  either  as  uninspired  his- 
tories, or,  as  an  inspired  work,  containing 
the  revelation  of  God.  In  the  fonner 
ease,  we  do  not  need  the  authority  of  the 
Church  to  inform  us,  that  they  contain  the 
Word  of  God ; because,  the  question  in  that 
oase  would  not  be  concerning  their  contain- 
ing the  revelations  of  God,  but  merely 
regarding  their  general  truth.  Their  gene- 
ral truth  is  perfectly  consistent  with  some 
trivial  errors,  as  to  circumstances  and  opin- 
ions. This  general  or  historic  truth,  might 


be  established  without  the  aid  of  an  infalli- 
ble witness. 

Viewing  the  New  Testament  in  this  way: 
we  could  deduce  from  its  frets,  and  [from] 
passages  [contained  in  it,l  abundant  evidence 
of  Church  infallibility.  But,  we  prefer  view- 
ing the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  other  parts,  as  an  inspired 
work,  containing  the  revelation  of  God. 
For  this  purpose  we  do  need  such  a witness 
as  we  have  shewn  the  Church  must  neces- 
sarily be. 

This  witness  tells  us  that  the  books  which 
we  usually  denominate  the  New  Testament, 
contain  the  Word  of  God.  We  now  come 
to  examine  that  book;  not,  to  learn  what 
we  have  before  known,  but,  to  add  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge,  either  by  finding  more 
ample  evidence  oi  known  facts,  or  testimony 
for  new  facts  or  doctrines.  We  believe  the 
doctrine  of  infallibility ; we  look  for  testi- 
monies to  confirm  us, — not,  to  give  us  any 
new  doctrine  on  this  head. 

We  open  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew, 
[where  we  read  these  words  of  our  Lord  to 
St  Peter.] 

tt  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  t 
mU  budd  my  Church ; and  the  gates  of  heB 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.91* 

Now,  if  this  Church  can  teach  erroneous 
doctrines  instead  of  God’s  truth,  it  will  be 
apre  vailing  of  the  gates  of  hell,  manifestly. 
Therefore,  either  Christ  did  not  make  this 
declaration,  or,  that  Church  cannot  teach 
error. 

[Again:]  Christ  says  of  a man  who  hav- 
ing been  admonished  in  vain,  is  to  be  de- 
nounced to  the  Church;  (and  Christ  gave 
the  Church  no  authority  except  in  matters  of 
religion ;)  “ But,  if  he  neglect  to  hear  ike 
Church  let  him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen  man, 
and  a publican.19} 

This  regarded  religion;  and  nothing  is 
of  more  vital  importance  in  religion,  than  to 
know  what  God  teaches.  Now,  God  would 
never  have  bound  man  to  such  obedience  to 
a Church  which  might  tell  him  that  God  did 
not  say  what  he  said;  or,  that  God  did 
teach  what  he  contradicted.  That  God  im- 
posed the  obligation  is  clear:  therefore, 
God  is  chargeable  with  the  error,  if  the 
Church  leads  me  thereto. 

[Again,  it  is  written:] 

“ And  Jesus  came  and  sprite  unto  Asm, 
saying , AU  power  is  given  unto  me,  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach 
aU  nations,  baptizing  mem  in  the  name  if  the 
Father,  and  of the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gho&t; 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I have  commanded  you  : and  la,  / am  with 
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always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
Amen .”* 

We  merely  ask,  who  are  to  teach  the 
teachers?  Is  it  the  persons  who  are  to  learn 
from  them  ? The  text  tells  us,  that  he  who 
temmfefloned  them  remains  with  them  to 
ptessrre  them  fit  to  teach;  and  this,  not  tor 
a abort  time  only,  but  always,  even  to  the 
mi  of  the  world. 

To  omit  several  other  passages,  we  shall 
cerise  ourselves  to  a very  few. 

* But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  the  Father  w%U  send  in  my  name, 
He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all 
tkdyntoyourremernbrance,  whatsoever  fhave 
said  unto  you  ....  But  when  the  Comfort - 
ariscome,  whom  I will  send  unto  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  cf  Truth,  which  pro - 
ceedeth from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me. 
And  vc,  also,  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye 
have  Seen  with  me from  the  beginning”^ 

We  here  perceive  two  sorts  of  knowledge: 
(1.)  That  which  toas  to  be  brought  to  their 
memory;  rand]  this  they  were  to  be  enabled 
to  testify  by  the  aid  of  the  Comforter,  and 
because  they  were  witnesses  from  the  be- 
giAnang.  (2.)  The  new  knowledge  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  to  give  them  at  bis  descent 
Heace  [our  Saviour]  promises  of  this  sacred 
Spirit:  “When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is 
some,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  iruth.”\ 

In  accord  with  this  is  the  prayer  of  the 
Smrar: 

“Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth:  thy 
word  is  truth.  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
world,  even  so  have  I also  sent  them  into  the 
world.  And  for  their  sokes  I sanctify  myself, 
fat  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  ike 
troth.  Neither  fray  I for  these  alone ; but 
for  them  also  which  she  Ul  believe  on  me  through 
dmrword.ni 

It  waa  of  this  Spirit  [that]  he  spoke, 
[when  he  said  j]  “ But  ye  shall  receive  power 
after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you  : 
mid  ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  me,  both  in  Jew- 
salem  and  tn  Judea,  and  tn  Samaria,  and 
uato  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.” || 

Tlra*  they  were  to  be  a permanent  body 
si  witnesses,  to  testify  the  doctrines  of  God 
totfae  whole  world,  mid  to  the  end  of  ages, 
to  the  end  cf  the  world;  and  to  aid 
fam  in  this,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be 
•«t;  who  waa  to  remind  them  of  what 

art  have  escaped  their  recollection,  and  to 
them  generally  into  all  truth,  that  they 
■igbt  be  able  to  teach  those  to  whom  they 
were  sent,  and  who  were  commanded  to 
bear  them  as  being  sent  by  God  to  teach  the 
■rings  which  he  commanded.  Hence,  the 
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Apostle  St  Paul  calls  this  Church,  “ The 
Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth.”*  We  nave  seen 
that  the  Apostles  declare  “ It  hath  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  ms, " where 
they  plainly  inform  us  of  the' feet  that  this 
sacred  Spirit  was  present  with  them:  and 
we  see  how  long  he  was  to  remain,  “that  he 
mem  abide  with  you  forever.” 

Thus  Athe  word  of  God  confirms  what 
reason  shewed  to  be  necessary,  and  what  the 
prophecies  led  us  to  expect;  that  the  Church 
will,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
infallibly  lead  us  to  a knowledge  of  what 
God  has  taught;  and  that  God  commands 
us  to  listen  to  her  voice,  and  to  receive  her 
testimony. 

The  history  of  the  Church  is  filled  with 
the  most  authentic  and  clear  words,  [which 
are  sufficient]  to  make  it  manifest  that  such 
was  the  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  To  use 
the  figure  of  a good  writer  on  the  subject 

This  accumulation  of  evidence  stands  like 
one  of  the  great  pyramids  of  Egypt,  a mo- 
nument of  antiquity  upon  the  sandy  plain. 
Nor  time,  nor  the  rage  of  elements  can  make 
any  impression  upon  its  durability;  like  the 
Arab  who  lifts  his  spear  against  it  is  the 
sectarian  who  assails  our  Church ; the  mighty 
dead  of  ages  repose  within  its  capacious 
walls;  its  living  inmates  are  protected  from 
the  fury  of  the  Bedouin  rover,  who  shivers 
his  weapon  into  atoms  at  its  base.  After  an 
hour  of  impotent  fury,  he  rides  away,  and 
scarcely  leaves  a traoe  of  his  assault;  perhaps 
enough  to  mark  the  record  of  his  folly: 
another  and  another  at  intervals  succeeds, 
each,  like  Iris  predeoemor,  to  pass  in  defeat 
away.  Ages  have  rolled  along;  heresies 
have  risen  and  died;  the  names  of  some  sur- 
vive the  latest  relics  of  their  dissolved  bodies ; 
the  assailants  vary;  their  boasts,  their  efforts, 
their  Mures,  are  alike — whilst  the  mighty 
work  reared  by  a heavenly  hand,  remains, 
still  settling  in  solid  permanency  upon  a 
base  to  which  the  promise  of  a God  has 
secured  unimpaired  existence,  till  time  shall 
be  no  more! 

SECOND  LETTER  OP  “TRUTH." 
To  the  Editors  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Miscellany. 

Savannah,  July  1812. 

Youb  essays  upon  infallibility  have  been 
read  with  attention,  as  they  have  appeared, 
and  1 confess  my  scruples,  though  not  wholly 
removed,  are  reduced  within  a very  narrow 
compass.  The  distinctive  definition  of  what 
is  meant  by  infallibility  is  notgivenso  clear- 
ly as  I could  have  wished.  The  point  of  the 

• 1 Tim.  lit.  15. 
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essays  seems  rather  to  be  turned  to  the  ne- 
cessity than  to  the  definition  of  this  attribute. 

If  I rightly  understand  the  arguments, 
however,  the  infallibility  which  is  affirmed  is 
a supernatural  endowment,  by  which  the 
Church  is  perpetually  and  perfectly  preserved 
from  error  in  doctrine.  So  that,  conse- 
quently, if  I wish  to  know  whether  any  cer- 
tain doctrine  was  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  or 
his  Apostles,  I have  only  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er the  Church  at  this  day  maintains  such 
doctrine;  and  if  it  do,  then  by  virtue  of  the 
infirilibifity  of  the  Church,  I may  be  assured 
that  it  was  so  taught  in  the  beginning  by 
divine  authority.  For  instance,  if  I wished 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  my  syllogism  would  be  formed 
thus:- — The  Church  at  this  day  teaches  this 
doctrine ; hut  the  Church  is  infallible : there- 
fore this  doctrine  was  so  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  the  beginning. 

This  is  so  easy  and  summary  a method  of 
resolving  faith,  that  I feel  the  greater  anxiety 
to  become  established  in  its  principles  if  in- 
deed they  be  true;  you  will  therefore  pardon 
me  for  proposing  a few  difficulties  which  yet 
remain  unremoved  in  my  mind,  with  a desire 
that  when  your  more  important  avocations 
will  permit,  you  will  afford  them  the  proper 
solution. 

The  proof  of  this  infallibility  of  the  Church, 
according  to  your  essays,  appears  to  rest 
principally  upon  the  necessity  of  this  princi- 
ple, in  order  to  the  existence  of  certainty  in 
frith.  Now  of  this  fret  I am  not  yet  frilly 
certain,  and  hence  my  certainty  of  the  con- 
clusion deduced  from  it  can  be  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  premises  from  which  it  is 
deduced.  I believe  many  frets  with  as  much 
certainty  as  if  God  should  this  moment  pro- 
claim them  directly  from  heaven,  and  yet 
the  testimony  of  those  who  bear  witness  to 
these  frets  is  not  infallible.  X believe  there 
are  such  countries  as  England,  France  and 
Germany,  as  certainly  as  I believe  the  truth 
of  any  mathematical  demonstration.  And 
on  the  credit  of  such  belief  I should  have  no 
hesitation  to  embark  in  a vessel  bound  to 
either  of  those  countries,  if  circumstances 
rendered  it  to  my  advantage  so  to  do.  But 
though  I believe  with  such  absolute  certainty 
in  the  existence  of  these  countries,  I have 
had  no  infallible  witness  to  assure  me  of  the 
fret  Now  whether  a certain  assurance  of 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  conveyed 
to  me  in  a similar  manner,  vnthout  any  in- 
fallible firing  witness  of  the  fret,  might  not 
generate  in  my  mind  a frith  acceptable  to 
God  and  necessary  to  my  salvation,  is  a point 
which  to  sav  the  least  admits  of  a rational 
question.  But  until  I am  absolutely  certain 
tnat  there  can  possibly  be  no  true  frith 


without  a firing,  infallible  witness  of  the 
truths  to  be  believed,  the  necessity  of  in- 
fallibility in  the  Church  cannot  by  thus  argu- 
ment be  established  in  my  mind.  And  as 
the  necessity  of  the  fret  is  made  your  prin- 
cipal proof  of  its  existence ; its  truth  and  its 
necessity  stand  or  fall  together.  Hence  I 
am  not  yet  infallibly  certain  that  my  syllo- 
gism to  prove  tr&nsubstantiation  an  apos- 
tolical doctrine,  may  not  be  defective,  and 
lead  me  to  a false  conclusion. 

But  suppose  this  difficulty  removed,  and 
the  infallibility  of  the  Catholic  Church  fully 
established ; another  obstacle  presents  itself 
to  my  mind.  How  am  I to  become  mfrUi* 
bly  assured  that  this  attribute  belongs  only 
to  that  body  of  Christians  who  maintain  ex- 
ternal communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  their  head ; for  infallibility  can  profit  me 
as  an  individual  but  little,  unless  I have  in- 
dubitable assurance  as  to  its  location  and 
the  body  to  which  it  belongs  by  divine  com- 
munication. In  other  words,  it  must  be  made 
infallibly  certain,  that  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  rather  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  the 
organ  of  Christian  infallibility ; or  else  I come 
short  of  the  necessary  evidence  to  establish 
my  frith. 

Should  I happily  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
removal  of  this  difficulty,  I shall  have  but 
one  more  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  adopt- 
ing your  convenient  and  summary  method 
of  resolving  frith  into  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church.  This  remaining  obstacle  is,  how  I 
am  to  be  infallibly  assured  that  what  is  de- 
livered to  me  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  are  indeed  such.  From  the  frailty 
and  imperfection  of  those  ministers  and  other 
vehicles  by  which  my  information  is  obtained, 
as  well  as  from  the  darkness  and  depravity 
of  my  own  mind,  errors  may  creep  in  ana 
corrupt  that  faith,  which  in  order  to  my 
salvation,  must  be  really  and  infallibly  the 
faith  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  priest 
by  whom  I am  instructed  may  be  mistaken, 
he  may  be  a wicked  man  and  lead  me  by  de- 
sign into  error,  or  1 may  misunderstand  what 
he  really  designed  to  convey ; in  either  of 
which  cases  my  faith  will  be  erroneous.  In 
short,  I do  not  yet  see  how  1 am  to  be  pro- 
fited any  more  by  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  than  by  that  of  the  Scriptures,  unless 
that  infrllibifity  shall  be  extended  to  those 
individuals  who  preach,  as  well  as  to  me 
who  listen  to  their  doctrines. 

These  obstacles  still  oppose  my  reception 
of  that  doctrine  of  infrllibifity  which  you 
seem  to  inculcate.  If,  as  I said  in  my  for- 
mer inquiries,  the  Roman  Catholic  C&ureh 
will  shew  on  good  evidence  that  all  the 
doctrines  which  she  now  teaches,  were  taught 
by  our  Lord  or  his  Apostles,  I pledge  my* 
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self  to  embrace  them  in  all  the  sincerity  of 
faith.  I ask  no  better  rnle  for  truth  in 
doctrine  than  that  ancient  and  venerable  one 
“ that  which  was  eveiy  where  and  always 
and  bv  all  Christiana  believed,  that  is  truly 
Catholic.”  Entertaining  these  sentiments,  1 
still  remain  a sincere  inquirer  after 

TRUTH. 


REPLY  TO  SECOND  LETTER  OF 
“TRUTH.” 

As  we  have,  in  our  former  Essays,  gone 
at  some  length  into  the  subject,  we  shall 
now  be  as  bnef  as  possible  in  our  reply  to 
the  proposed  difficulties.  We  shall  supply 
what  was  desired,  namely  the  distinctive 
definition  of  Church  Infallibility.  As  regards 
it,  in  an  active  sense,  it  is  “ the  correct  decla- 
ration of  what  God  has  revealed.”  Its  ne- 
cessity must  be  obvious,  if  it  be  necessary 
to  believe  what  God  has  taught.  If  it  be 
not  necessary  to  believe  what  God  has 
taught,  revelation  is  not  necessary.  Bat  as 
revelation  has  been  made  by  God,  as  we 
believe  our  correspondent  will  admit,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  he  revealed : to 
have  this  knowledge  a tribunal  which  will 
give  us  correct  information,  is  absolutely  ne- 


Our  correspondent  doubts  the  necessity 
of  this  tribunal,  because  he  says  that  he 
can  have  a certain  knowledge  of  facts,  with- 
out an  infallible  witness.  Here  is  the  vfery 
pom t upon  which  we  differ.  We  say  he  can- 
not hove  any  certainty,  without  the  testimony 
of  an  infallible  witness.  He  adduces  a fact 
to  prove  his  principle,  viz : He  has  a certainty 
of  the  existence  of  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Ac.  though  he  has  not  had  the  testimo- 
ny of  an  infallible  witness  for  their  existence. 
We  differ  from  him  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
assertion ; because  we  say  he  has  had  the 
testimony  of  an  infallible  witness.  And  to 
this  single  point  we  now  bring  the  whole 
question.  There  is  an  evident  distinction 
between  those  facts  which  are  the  object  of 
frith,  and  those  facts  which  are  the  objects 
of  ordinary  human  knowledge.  The  wisdom, 
research,  and  observation  of  man  can  ascer- 
tain many  of  the  ordinary  facts,  with  absolute 
certainty.  And  when  thus  ascertained,  those 
frets  may  be  testified.  Two  auestions  pre- 
sent themselves  to  ns:  (1,)  could  the  persons 
who  testify  the  facts  have  been  deceived  ? 
{%)  could  they  deceiveme  ? Where  we  are 
obliged  by  the  weight  of  circumstances  to 
answer  those  two  questions  unhesitatingly 
in  the  negative,  where  every  sensible  man 
must  say  “ no,”  to  each  of  them,  we  have 
infallible  certainty,  from  the  testimony  of 
men.  There  can  be  no  higher  certainty. 
Where  frets  me  the  objects  of  Faith,  they 


do  not  come  under  the  power  of  men's  wis- 
dom, research  or  observation:  but  man 
learns  them  from  the  testimony  of  God; 
Man  is  certain  that  God  could  not  deceive 
him;  man  is  certain  that  God  could  not  have 
been  in  error : thus  although  the  facts  be  of 
different  orders,  the  ground  of  certainty  is 
the  same  in  each  case;  man  is  infallibly  cer- 
tain of  the  truth  of  the  fact. 

Our  correspondent  knows  that  there  is 
snch  a place  as  England,  not  because  an  in- 
dividual witness  who  was  infallible  gave  his 
testimony,  btit  because  from  the  numoer,  the 
opportunities,  the  interests,  the  qualifications 
of  all  the  individuals,  and  all  the  concurrent 
circumstances  of  the  testimony,  he  should 
answer  that  all  those  could  not  be  deceived: 
that  he  could  not  be  deceived  by  them: 
therefore  he  has  a correct  declaration  of  the 
fact ; there  is  no  doubt  upon  his  mind,  be- 
cause he  has  the  testimony  of  an  infallible 
witness,  (that  is  the  whole  body  of  persons 
and  circumstances  taken  as  one,)  malting 
him  certain,  fl,)  that  they  could  not  have 
been  deceivea,  (2,)  that  they  could  not  de- 
ceive him.  Hence  it  was  a mistake  to  ima- 
gine that  he  had  certainty,  without  the  testi- 
mony of  an  infallible  witness. 

If  the  witness  was  not  infallible,  he  might 
testify  what  was  not  correct;  if  he  might 
testify  what  was  not  correct,  his  statement 
might  be  contrary  to  the  fact  No  person 
can  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  a statement 
which  might  be  contrary  to  the  fact,  there- 
fore there  cannot  be  certainty  without  infal- 
lible testimony.  Our  correspondent  appears 
to  have  been  misled,  by  supposing  against 
the  fact,  that  he  was  certain  or  a fact,  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  had  not  infallible  testi- 
mony. KBs  testimony  for  the  existence  of 
those  countries,  is  as  highly  infallible  as  any 
can  be.  Now  we  say  that  we  have  the  same 
sort  of  testimony  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  viz:  not  one  infallible  individual, 
but  a body  of  witnesses  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  circumstances,  which  united  in  one 
tribunal,  possess  all  the  force  of  natural 
infallibility  concentrated  to  a point  And 
we  have  the  further  evidence  which  we  ad- 
duced of  the  in&Uibility  of  this  tribunal, 
viz : (1,)  the  declaration  of  God,  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
together  with  (2,)  the  declarations  of  the 
early  Christians,  that  it  was  a well  known 
principle  of  the  Apostles  and  of  their  asso- 
ciates and  immediate  successors.  This  ad- 
ditional testimony  of  the  fact  did  not  change 
its  nature,  that  is,  did  not  make  infallible 
certainty  greater  or  less  than  infallible  cer- 
tainty, but  it  more  clearly  exhibited  its  ex- 
istence. 

Church  infallibility  also  consists  not  only 
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in  that  natural  certainty  which  conclusively  they  disclaim  it,  we  cannot  force  it  upon 
establishes  the  infallibility  of  other  sorts  of  them.  Our  principle  is,  not  to  attribute  to 
testimony,  but  moreover  is  supported  in  ad-  them  doctrines  which  they  do  not  hold, 
dition  by  the  superintending  providence  of  We  must  confess  we  were  a little  aston- 
God.  But  the  other  testimony  does  not  ished  at  reading  the  fourth  paragraph  of  our 
lose  any  of  its  natural  and  infallible  certainty,  correspondent.  For  if  he  believes  the 
because  God  aids  the  Church.  We  trust  Church  is  infallible,  and  finds  but  One  Church 
that  our  correspondent  will,  upon  re-consi-  in  the  whole  world  claiming  to  be  so,  and 
deration,  perceive  that  his  certainty  of  the  finds  all  the  rest  disclaiming  it,  where  can  be 
existence  of  those  places  does  really  rest  his  difficulty?  Suppose  for  a moment,  he 
upon  the  testimony  of  an  infallible  witness,  looked  upon  one  of  those  Churches  to  be 
though  that  witness  is  not  the  Church.  We  infallible  in  declaring  doctrines,  and  he  is 
say,  the  Church  is  infallible,  testifying  what  certain  that  infallibility  is  a prerogative  of 
God  has  revealed,  because,  in  addition  to  the  the  Church.  He  asks, u Are  you  inlrilibl^  T 
natural  reasons  for  the  assertion,  we  have  she  answers, u No.”  If  she  is  infallible,  he 
evidence  that  God  did  constitute  her  the  must  believe  she  told  truth,  therefore  he 
witness  of  that  revelation;  and  made  her  must  believe  her  at  the  same  time  to  be  in- 
infallible  in  giving  this  testimony.  But  we  fallible  and  not  infallible.  This  paragraph 
say,  there  are  several  other  facts  certain,  must  have  been  very  hastily  written, 
besides  what  God  revealed;  and  in  each  The  fifth  paragraph  must  have  been  also 
case,  the  certainty  rests  upon  the  testimony  written  without  much  reflection.  Oqr  cor- 
of  an  infallible  witness.  Although  then  the  respondent  supposes  a number  of  extrema 
Church  is  the  only  infallible  witness  of  cases  and  exceptions,  the  consequences  of 
God’s  doctrine,  she  is  not  the  only  infallible  which,  pushed  home  to  their  proper  extent, 
witness  in  existence.  Certainty  is  an  indi-  would  go  perhaps  a little  farther  than  he 
visible  point:  when  I am  certain,  1 have  no  would  gladly  permit  them* — but  when  hs 
doubt,  when  1 have  any  doubt,  I am  not  gives  the  impulse  he  must  take  the  coaae- 
certain.  Probability  may  be  more  or  less,  quinces.  This  is  the  argument  (if  argument 
But  we  can  not  have  greater  certainty  and  it  can  be  called)  by  which  the  Sceptics  **- 
less  certainty ; we  may  approach  nearer  to  deavoured  to  destroy  revelation ; and  it  pos- 
certainty  or  be  farther  removed  therefrom.  Besses  iust  as  much  force  for  that,  as  to  de- 
In  ordinary  conversation  we  sometimes  say  stray  the  infallibility  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
we  are  certain  of  what  is  only  highly  pro-  If  the  principle  which  it  contains  is  true,  it, 
bable.  But  when  upon  an  important  sub-  will  inmllibly  destroy  all  belief  in  revelation, 
jeet  such  as  the  present,  we  use  terms  to  u What  good  is  it  for  me,”  said  the  Soeptie, 
convey  accurate  notions,  we  should  not  use  “that  God  should  give  a revelation  of  his 
them  vaguely.  We  call  certainty  that  c6n-  will,  if  after  he  has  given  it  I shall  not  know 
viction  of  the  mind  which  does  not  admit  it  ? Now  I om  never  know  what  he  says,  hi- 
nny doubt  whatever:  this  can  never  be  ere-  cause  there  are  so  many  wicked  men  topsrvmt 
ated  except  by  testimony,  the  truth  of  which  what  he  said,  and  so  many  foolish  men  to  mis- 
admits  no  doubt  whatever.  Such  testimony  take  it,  that  it  would  be  out  of  my  power  ts 
is  correct  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  worn,  know  that  his  law  came  to  me  correctly, 
that  is,  infallible.  If  our  position  here  be  through  such  a mass  of  crime  and  folk. 
right,  our  correspondent  will  perceive  that  Besides,  we  know  that  for  several  ages  ms 
the  entire  of  this  third  paragraph  is  founded  Bible  was  locked  up  by  the  clergy  from  the 
upon  a false  assumption,  viz : That  he  had  people,  ignorance  and  crime  were  predomi- 
certainty  without  infallible  testimony.  nant,  priestarcfl  and  superstition  assumed 

The  next  paragraph  can  create  no  diffi-  dm  place  of  religion,  whole  passages  of  the 
culty,  because  no  other  Church,  except  the  sacred  books  were  altered,  many  JaMm  and 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  claims  to  be  infalli-  apocryphal  books  foisted  tn.  Unless  Chi 
ble  in  testifyingwhat  God  has  taught  Their  himself  spoke  to  me  I could  not  know  km 
language  is : “The  Roman  Catholic  Church  law.  Suppose  he  gave  a revelation ; cf 
is  tn  error ; we  teach  the  true  doctrines  cf  what  use  ts  it  to  me  uowl  I cannot  knew 
Ck)d,thereare  several  other  Churches  differing  what  it  is.  And  suppose  God  himself  sjpeke 
from  us,  we  are  right;  they  are  tn  error,  tn  tome 1 I am  so  stupid  that  I might  ntndr- 
several  points:  but  yet  though  we  are  right,  we  derstand  his  words,  and  tn  fact  do  we  net 
ore  not  wfaUible,  we  are  just  as  liable  to  err  as  see  those  great  luminaries  <ff  the  Chunk, 
they  are,  it  would  be  arrogance  to  say  that  we  those  men  who  in  various  Christum  sects, 
are  infallibly  right,  but  we  are  certain  we  are  make  the  study  cf  the  Sacred  Volume  their 
right.  We  acknowledge  that  to  us  this  occupation,  and  whose  talents  are  of  a sups- 
language  appears  contradictory.  Rut  it  rior  order,  whose  piety  is  undoubted,  absolute* 
proves  that  they  disclaim  infrilimlity ; and  if  ly  contradicting  each  other  as  to  the  memmtg 
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f the  most  important  passage*  7 How  then 
l kail  I who  am  hula  poor,  stupid,  impious 
creature,  dare  to  explain  tohat  God  sous  7 
Better  for  me,  [to]  adore  in  silence  the  Jeep, 
mysterious  Being  whose  word  I cannot  com- 
prehend; and  foucw  the  path  of  duty,  where 
reason  leads  the  way,  ana  accommodates  her- 
rdf  to  the  littleness  of  my  capacity . Revela- 
tion would  he  to  me  unintelligible  jargon.  I 
shad  in  the  name  of  God,  be  content  to  worship 
Qoi  according  to  the  light  of  reason .” 

If  our  correspondent  wifi  have  the  good- 
mm  to  answer  the  above  results,  inevitable 
molts  of  his  fifth  paragraph,  upon  Protest- 
sat  principles,  that  is  from  the  Bible,  with- 
out any  thing  but  the  Bible,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  him. 

As  Catholics,  we  tell  him,  it  is  possible 
that  an  individual  may  be  so  stupid  as  to 
mistake  the  meaning  of  a plain  proposition 
for  a long  time,  perhaps  for  ever.  But  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
aie  practical  in  last,  however  speculative 
they  may  appear  to  be,  and  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible, that  the  mistake,  arising  from  stu- 
pidity, will  not  be  detected  in  practice  and 
corrected  And  if  any  one  or  a few  instances 
should  remain  unconnected  in  individuals, 
still  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  a body  is 
unimpaired  Though  God  requires  the  be- 
lief of  what  he  has  revealed,  he  does  not 
require  jin  impossibility,  nor  punish  for  an 
involuntary  error.  If  this  stupid  creature 
osnnot  learn  better,  he  is  excusable  when  he 
does  his  best  This  person  is  not  volunta- 

Sin  error,  because  be  went  to  the  tribu- 
which  God  established ; and  if  he  did  his 
best  to  learn  from  that  tribunal,  God  re- 


quired no  mure;  the  error  is  not  voluntary ; 
is  not  criminal. 

The  individual  clergyman  who  teaches, 
right  for  a rime,  through  frailty  or  malice, 
mislead  Not  only  will  his  errors  in  teach- 
ing be  soon  discovered;  but  as  all  our  doc- 
rimes  lead  to  practice,  and  are  therein  exhi- 
bited; as  all  his  acts  must  be  open  to  the 
observation  of  clergy  and  laity,  from  every 
pvt  of  the  Catholic  Church;  practical  error 
mast  soon  be  discovered  when  it  exists,  and 
the  general  voice  of  the  Church  will  teach 
tbs  general  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  if 
isrn—ary,  the  official  organ  of  the  Church, 
her  Chief  Pastor,  will,  in  her  name,  publicly 
declare  her  doctrine,  and  the  error  of  him 


who  misled ; and  thus,  although  for  a very 
draft  rime,  a special  congregation  might  be 
m the  way  of  receiving  false  doctrine,  tbe 
iritkftd  at  lam  will  always  receive  true 
doctrine,  and  tms  misled  portion  will  soon 
he  set  right.  Thus  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  mankind  mure  oieareighted  than  they 
are,  nor  to  make  every  individual  clergyman 


infallible,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
principle,  that  the  majority  of  the  Bishops  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  with  the  Pope  at  their 
head,  will  infallibly  teach  us  what  God  re- 
vealed: and  this  other  proposition;, no  con- 
gregation of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
can  he  led  into  permanent  error  by  a pastor 
who  is  not  infallible,  because  such  congre- 
gation can  easily  ascertain  the  doctrine,  of 
the  Church,  upon  any  point  which  God  has 
revealed;  ana  from  the  intercourse  of  all 
congregations,  error  cannot  continue  unde- 
tected. The  history  of  every  age  and  nation 
of  Christendom,  shews  this  last  principle  a 
thousand  times  exemplified  in  practice.  All 
those  whom  the  Church  condemned  as  he- 
retics, taught  their  errors  ficst  within  the 
Church,  and  then  refusing  to  conform  to  the 
decision  of  the  general  body,  were  separat- 
ed therefrom,  ami  made  pew  forms  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  for  themselves. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  point  of  inquiry. 

“ How  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  can  be 
of  more  service  than  that  of  the  Scriptures  V* 
Suppose  [yourself]  to  err  in  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  what  you  read.  You  have  no 
remedy,  your  error  must  continue.  Suppose 
yourself  to  err  in  mistaking  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  clergyman,  or  suppose' he  mis- 
led you,  there  is  a remedy ; for  your  error 
will  he  detected  by  a living  tribunal,  whieh 
can  shew  you  in  what  your  error  consists, 
and  teach  you  what  is  truth.  The  superior- 
ity consists  in  that  which  is  found  in  having 
a law  book  and  court  to  decide  suits,  over 
the  mode  which  would  give  the  litigants  a 
part  of  the  book  without  the  court 

The  rule  by  which  the  Church  decides,  is « 
that  quoted  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  Ca- 
tholic Church  applies  this  rue  and  gives  the 
decision.  Our  correspondent  certainly  would 
not  call  every  , lawyer  from  his  office,  every 
physician  from  hn  patient,  every  planter 
from  his  farm,  every  merchant  from  his 
store,  every  tradesman  from  hit  shop,  every 
ploughman  from  his  team,  every  woman 
from  her  household  avocations,  every  boy 
from  his  school,  every  girl  from  her  mistress, 
every  negro  from  his  task,  and  furnishing 
each  of  them  with  accumulated  historic  do* 
ouments,  aay : u My  good friends ; the  Cathodic 
Church  cannot  from  all  these  and  from  its 
various  other  monuments  and  memorials  and 
practices,  together  with  the  special  promise  of 
Christ , that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  lead  her 
into  all  truth,  all  days,  to  the  consummation 
of  the  world:  She  cannot,  with  die  united  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  and  testimony  of  her 
pastors,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  vfaUibl* 
fctf  you  correctly,  what  iwas  always  am 
every  where  and  by  all  Christians  believed.' 
But  you  will  ufsBudymaks  it  out  yourselves. 
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or  if you  do  not,  tee  shall  never  be  able  to  know 
the  Catholic  doctrine”  We  hope  our  cor- 
respondent will  not  take  up  the  lost  propo- 
sition as  the  declaration  of  his  conviction. 
Could  he  soberly  contemplate  his  general 
council  of  all  professions,  trades  and  sexes ! 
A council  of  advisers  is  out  of  the  question. 
He  must  take  the  infallible  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  that  alternative, 
which  we  would  entreat  him  to  avoid,  viz : 
u I cannot  know  with  certainty  what  God  has 
taught” 

One  thing  is  very  obvious  from  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  letter,  our  correspondent 
cannot  belong  to  any  Protestant  Church 
whatever.  His  principle  and  their’s  are 
at  irreconcilable  variance.  We  state  that 
every  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  will  stand  the  most  rigid  examina- 
tion by  the  principle  which  he  lays  down. 
And  we  pledge  ourselves,  if  such  is  not  the 
case,  we  shall  cease  to  be  Roman  Catholics. 


THIRD  LETTER  OP  “TRUTH.” 

To  the  Editors  cf  the  United  States  Catholic 
Miscellany, 

Savannah,  August,  1836. 

You  request  me  to  answer  what  you  sup- 
pose to  be  “ some  inevitable  results”  of  a 
certain  paragraph  in  my  last  letter.  It  shall 
be  done  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible. 
In  order  to  this,  I must  beg  you  distinctly  to 
bear  in  mind  the  species  of  infallibility 
against  which  my  objections  were  alleged. 
Tnis  was  defined  and  illustrated  in  the  first 
part  of  the  letter  to  which  I have  just  re- 
« ferred.  Our  obligation  to  believe  the  “ cor- 
rect declaration  of  what  God  has  revealed,” 
I never  for  a moment  doubted.  But  this 
was  not  our  question.  Ouraigument,  if  I 
rightly  understand  it,  is,  whether  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  be  necessary  to  establish 
the  “correct  declaration  of  mat  God  has 
revealed.”  You  would  prove  the  existence 
of  this  infallibility,  from  its  necessity  in  or- 
der to  the  having  of  frith.  I replied  that  I 
could  not  perceive  its  necessity  in  order  to 
frith.  Faith,  I urged,  might  rest  upon  moral 

withoutthe' infallibility 'ofany  witness.  I 
instanced  my  belief  of  the  existence  of  coun- 
tries which  I had  never  seen.  You  re- 

Sy  that  I have  infallible  witness  of  the  ex- 
tence  of  such  countries.  That  I have  a 
moral  certainty  I admit  But  moral  certain- 
ty, as  I understand  it  is  only  an  indefinitely 
near  approximation  to  infallibility.  I have 
a moral  certainty  of  a fact,  when  I huave  all  the 
evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit ; or  as  good  evidence  as  I could  rea- 
sonably expect  if  the  fact  were  true.  But 


you  say  I have  infallible  witness.  We  wQl 
not  disagree  about  the  use  of  words.  I wifi 
admit  your  assertion : It  is  only  a change 
of  names  for  the  same  thing.  But  your  ar- 
gument gains  nothing  by  the  change.  For  it  is 
only  the  infallible  certainty  of  the  fret  which 
is  established,  and  not  the  infallible  veracity 
of  any  one  witness  to  that  fret  It  is  one 
thing  to  establish  the  certainty  of  a fret, 
and  another  to  establish  the  infallibility  of 
a witness  to  that  fact  I may  have  infalli- 
ble evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity; 
and  yet  the  Church  may  not  be  infallible, 
unless  indeed  the  Church  and  the  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  are  convertible 
terms,  meaning  the  same  thing.  I here  use 
the  word  infallible,  you  will  recollect,  in  the 
sense  implied  in  your  answer  to  my  objec- 
tion, or  as  I understand  it,  in  the  place  of 
moral  certainty.  But  after  alb  suppose  you 
should  redeem  the  pledge  contained  in  the 
dosing  paragraph  or  your  last  reply  to  me, 
and  prove  that  what  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  now  holds,  she  has  held  from  the 
beginning;  and  that  consequently  all  her 
doctrines  must  be  from  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
Apostles ; you  do  not  by  this  prove  the  in- 
fallibility  of  the  Church,  you  only  prove  her 
veracity,  and  establish  the  credibility  of  her 
testimony.  But  even  if  you  could  thus 
prove  her  infallibility,  the  proof  would  come 
too  late,  for  you  would  have  established  the 
truth  without  it;  whereas  your  plea  is  for 
the  necessity  of  this  infallibility,  in  order,  by 
it,  to  establish  the  truth.  It  is  one  thing  to 
prove  that  the  Church  never  has  erred,  and 
another,  that  she  never  can  err . The  one 
establishes  her  veracity,  and  makes  her  a 
more  credible  witness;  the  other  confirms 
her  infallibility.  In  short,  if  you  can  prove 
the  unchangeable  stability  in  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  from  the  Apostles’ 
times,  without  alleging  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church  as  your  ground  of  proot  you 
have  evidence  enough  without  this  infant, 
bility  to  challenge  the  belief  of  every  rea- 
sonable person.  But  if  you  allege  tins 
infallibility,  in  proof  of  the  stability  of  doc- 
trine, then  this  Infallibility  must  fast  be 
proved,  by  evidence,  independent  of  that  of 
constant  veracity;  or  else,  I see  not  how 
you  will  avoid  the  imputation  of  reasoning 
in  a circle.  You  must  pardon  my  blindness 
and  incredulity  then,  if  I do  not  yet  see  that 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  has  been 
proved,  or  its  necessity  established  in  order 
to  the  existence  of  faith. 

But,  having  supposed  my  difficulties  in 
this  particular  removed,  I next  inquired  what 
assurance  I could  have  that  this  attribute,  if 
it  existed,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
Catholie  Church  ? The  paragraph  contain- 
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ing  this  inquiry,  you  suppose **  must  have  any  more  than  that  of  the  Scriptures,  how 
been  hastily  written.”  But  let  us  see  for  a 1 could  be  profited  any  more  by  the  one 
moment  if  your  evidence  is  so  obvious  as  than  the  other  ? The  Church  has  no  better 
you  imagined.  Your  proof  is  founded  upon  medium  to  make  herself  intelligible  to  me  * 
the  fact  that  other  Churches  do  not,  and  that  than  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  Both 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  claim  this  must  address  me  with  words ; and  whether 
attribute.  This  negative  testimony  of  others,  these  words  are  conveyed  to  my  mind  through 
if  it  prove  any  thing,  proves  too  much  for  the  medium  of  the  eye  or  that  of  the  ear, 
your  purpose.  For  if  they  deny  infallibility  they  are  still  the  same.  And  with  equal 
m themselves,  much  more  do  they  deny  it  in  advantages  of  the  medium  of  address,  why 
you.  If  then  we  allow  their  evidence  against  may  I not  suppose  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
themselves,  we  must  allow  it  eaual  credit  the  mouth  of  an  Evangelist  or  Apostle, 
against  you.  But  what  do  they  aeny  when  could  speak  to  me  as  intelligibly  as  by  the 
they  deny  their  own  infallibility  ? Do  they  mouth  of  a General  Council  or  that  of  the 
deny  their  certainty  with  respect  to  all  Chief  Pastor  at  Rome.  Unless  indeed  there 
trutns?  Far  from  it  I am  not  infallible,  were  some  new  revelations  to  be  made,  in 
and  yet  I am  certain  of  many  truths.  But  which  case,  I acknowledge  the  infallibility  of 
though  I am  certain  of  many  truths,  I may  the  organ  of  this  new  revelation  would  be  . 
err,  not  only  respecting  the  truths  which  1 essential. 

do  not,  but  those  also  which  I do  know.  But  you  ask  me:“  Suppose  you  err  in 
Your  proof  then  derives  po  strength  from  mistaking  the  meaning  of  what  you  read  ?” 
the  disclaimer  of  ethers.  It  must  therefore  To  this  I reply  in  your  own  words,  on  the 
rest  wholly  on  the  credit  of  your  own  claim,  same  page  with  the  question. — “ Though 
But  where  is  the  decree  which  declares  the  God  requires  the  belief  of  what  he  has  re- 
Roman  Catholic  Church  exclusively,  to  be  vealed,  he  does  not  require  an  impossibility 
infallible?  Or  if  such  a decree  be  found,  nor  punish  for  an  involuntary  error.  If  this 
upon  what  authority  does  it  rest?  Surely  stupid  creature  cannot  learn  better,  he  is 
not  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  Churcli,  yet ; excusable  when  he  does  his  best  This 
for  that  is  the  point  to  be  proved  by  the  de-  person  is  not  voluntarily  in  error,  because  he 
cme.  I am  persuaded,  if  you  will  review  the  went  to  the  tribunal  which  God  established, 
subject  with  your  usual  candor,  you  will  and  if  he  did  his  best  to  learn  from  that 
perceive  that  your  reply  was  not  so  conclu-  tribunal,  God  required  no  more ; the  error 
sive,  nor  my  inquiry  so  “ hastily  written,”  as  is  not  voluntary,  is  not  criminal.”  Now 
you  at  first  imagined.  only  let  my  “stupid  creature”  who  cannot 

The  next  paragraph  you  charitably  sup-  understand  the  Scriptures,  be  excused  on  as 
pose  “ must  have  been  also  written  without  easy  terms  as  youris  who  cannot  understand 
much  reflection.”  But  if  you  will  reconsider  the  priest  or  the  Church,  and  I will  ask  no 
the  object  for  which  these  “ extreme  cases  better  terms  in  his  behalf.  As  to  your  “ liv- 
and  exceptions”  were  supposed,  I am  per-  ing  tribunal,”  I have  only  to  repeat  that  I am 
suaded  you  will  release  me  from  the  impu-  as  liable  to  mistake  its  words  as  the  Words 
tarion  of  having  written  without  much  of  Scripture. 

reflection.  My  object  was  to  shew  that  if  Whether  I belong  to  any  Protestant  do- 
nothing  short  of  absolute  or  strict  infallibi-  nomination  or  not,  affects  not  our  present 
lity  could  be  a sufficient  ground  for  faith,  discussions.  If  it  did,  my  name  and  the 
if  indeed  there  be  faith  upon  the  earth,*,  only  specific  character  of  my  religious  sentiments 
admit  my  principle  that  strict  infallibility,  should  be  instantly  declared.  Permit  me 
is  not  essential  to  faith ; and  those  M inevi-  however  to  assure  you,  that  I am  still  will- 
table  results,”  which  were  so  frightfully  ing  to  abide  by  the  venerable  Rule  of  Ca- 
marshalled  against  my  harmless  paragraph,  tholicism  quoted  in  my  last  letter,  though  I 
wiU  vanish  into  airy  nothings.  But  so  long  cannot  yet  receive  your  Church  as  the  infal- 
as  you  adhere  to  the  principle  that  strict  lible  tribunal  for  its  application.  Only 
infallibility  is  essential  to  faith,  I must  leave  shew  me  on  good  authority,  independent  of 
you  to  combat  single  handed,  those  “ giant  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  that  those 
spectres”  of  scepticism,  which  you  have  peculiar  doctrines  of  Roman  Catholics  which 
raised.  They  are  your  adversaries,  and  not  distinguish  them  from  other  Christians,  rest 
mine,  and  I confess,  were  I of  your  princi-  upon  divine  authority,  and  I pledge  myself 
pies,  I should  not  know  how  to  overcome  instantly  to  embrace  them  by  a public  pro- 
them.  fession.  Or,  only  first  prove  the  fact  that 

Out  of  this  paragraph  grew  my  last  in-  the  Church  is  indeed  infallible,  and  then  I 

r’  y,  which  was,  since  the  infallibility  of  will  cheerfully  receive  her  testimony  as  . 

Chunch  cannot  reach  me  as  an  individual,  abundant  evidence  of 
TRUTH. 

* VU.  Fourth  Letter  of  “ Truth” 
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REPLY  TO  THIRD  LETTER  OF 
, “TRUTH.” 

We  are  very  anxious  to  make  reparation 
for  any  mistakes  which  we  occasionally 
commit.  We  acknowledge  then,  first,  that 
we  did  mistake  in  writing  that  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  our  correspondent  was  hastily 
written.  He  says  it  was  not : we  believe 
him ; but  it  would  be  as  well  to  inform  our 
correspondent  that  he  would  not  have  suf- 
fereclany  thing  in  our  estimation  by  the  fact’s 
being  as  we  supposed.*  He  stated:  “ Sup- 
pose the  infallibility  of  the  Catholic  Church 
fully  established why,  then  it  would,  upon 
the  supposition,  be  certainly  infallible,  “ how 
am  I to  become  infallibly  assured  that  this  at- 
tribute belongs  to  that  body  of  Christians  who 
* maintain  external  communion  with  Rome  1” 
Suppose  there  are  thirty-nine  Churches  call- 
ing themselves  each  the  Christian  Church. 
I take  infallibility,  now  fully  established,  as 
one  mark  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I go 
successively  to  thirty-eight,  who  all  say, 
“ We  are  not  infallible.”  But  I have  found 
the  Catholic  Church  certainly  was  what  you 
say  certainly  you  are  not.  The  thirty-ninth 
Bays,  “ I certainly  am  infallible.”  We  may 
admit  the  ingenuity  of  our  correspondent. 
But  we  did  hope  he  was  in  haste,  when  Ije 
wrote  equivalent  to  this : “ There  are  thirty- 
nine  men,  one  of  whom  I am  told  by  good  au- 
thority, is  my  relative.  I find  neither  of thirty- 
eight  of  them  to  be  that  relative;  the  thirty- 
ninth  tells  me  that  he  is,  but  I must  not  believe 
him,  because  the  others  said  that  they  were  not 
related  to  me,  and  also  can  not  prove  that  he  is, 
although  he  does  prove  it  himself.”  We  were 
taught  that  when  there  was  a good  disjunc- 
tive proposition  of  which  all  the  members 
except  one  were  denied  of  the  attribute,  the 
remaining  one  must  agree  with  it,  if  it  was 
asserted  Qriginally  that  this  attribute  must 
agree  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  members. 
Our  correspondent  will  be  good  enough  to 
recollect  that  his  difficulty  could  not  arise 
until  he  should  have  found  that  some  Chris- 
tian Church  was  infallible.  We  look  not 
for  proof  of  our  infallibility,  but  of  its  ab- 
sence from  others,  in  their  disclaimer.  We 
will  also  remind  him  that  before  we  come  to 
meet  the  tremendous  evils  which  he  so  gen- 
erously flings  back  upon  us,  we  must  also 
have  settled  the  main  question  : “ Is  any 
Church  infallible  V9  When  that  shall  be  dis- 
posed of,  we  promise  him,  his  two  difficul- 
ties will  be  very  quickly  dispatched.  But  as 
we  love  order,  we  shall  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning- 

One  guess  however  we  made,  in  regard  to 
which,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  of  its  cor- 
rectness— that  our  correspondent  does  not 
belong  to  any  Protestant  Church.  Whether 


it  would  affect  the  present  discussions,  if  he 
did,  is  a question  as  to  the  result  of  which 
we  would  not  agree  in  his  assertion.  We 
now  assume  that  he  is  not  Protestant  In- 
deed he  could  not  hold  the  principle  which 
he  laid  down,  if  he  were : but  another  ques- 
tion arises — does  he  believe  in  feet  that  God 
did  reveal  any  doctrine  ? If  he  does,  what 
is  the  doctrine  ? Aud  upon  what  ground 
does  he  believe  that  God  revealed  it  1 These 
arc  questions  which  would  also  very  mate- 
rially aid  in  the  discussion.  At  present  we 
know  of  no  principle  save  one  upon  which 
he  and  we  agree. ' That  we  shall  advert  to 
presently. 

ftow;  before  we  proceed  farther,  we 
would  beg  to  correct  a few  mistakes  as  to 
fact,  and  what  we  consider  to  be  mistakes  as 
to  principle,  in  the  above  Letter. 

First,  our  correspondent  took  some  very 
unnecessaiy  trouble  to  shew  that  our  argu- 
ing would  be  in  a circle,  if  toe  argued,  as,  in 
fact  we  did  not  argue.  If  he  thought  we 
argued  so,  he  mistook ; if  we  made  the  mis- 
take, and  did  argue  so,  we  shall  feel  obliged 
to  him  to  exhibit  the  feet. 

Next,  when  he  says  “ It  is  only  the  infalli- 
ble certainty  of  the  fact  which  is  established 
and  not  the  infallible  veracity  of  any  one  wit- 
ness to  that  fact;”  he  mistakes  our  meaning 
when  we  wrote:  “ Therefore  he  has  a correct 
declaration  of  the  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  upon 
his  mind,  because  he  has  the  testimony  of  an 
infallible  witness,  that  is  the  whole  body  of  per* 
sons,  and  circumstances  taken  as  one,  making 
him  certain ” dfc. 

There  is  such  a thing  as  a bad  disjunctive 
proposition,  viz : where  the  enumeration  of 
all  the  alternatives  is  imperfect  Such  is. 
the  case  here. 

Besides  establishing  the  truth  of  the’ 
feet,  and  the  veracity  of  any  one  witness, 
there  is  what  we  stated  to  be,  “ knowing  the 
truth  of  the  fact  because  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  witness.”  And  this  infallibility  was 
known  from  the  nature  of  the  witness— 
and  this  witness  was  not  any  one  indivi- 
dual, but  a collection  of  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances taken  as  one— that  is  viewed 
together.  Thus  not  only  was  the  truth  of 
the  fact,  but  also  the  veracity  of  this  ag- 
gregate witness,  seen ; and  the  impossibility 
that  the  fact  should  be  otherwise,  because  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  witness. 

Another  mistake,  we  believe,  is,  to  consi- 
der the  evidence  of  the  Christian  system,  as 
viewed  in  a general  light,  the  same  as  the 
evidence  of  each  special  doctrine.  Moral 
arguments  would  tend  to  establish  the  first ; 
but  nothing  short  of  positive,  direct  testi- 
mony will  exhibit  proof  of  the  last;  because 
the  question  to  be  answered  is,  “ What  did 
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God  reveal  T TTiis  question  is  to  be  answer- 
ed by  undoubted  testimony,  not  by  highly 
probable  conjecture.  Our  correspondent  has 
confounded  the  two  cases.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  mind  must  be  satisfied  of  the  high 
probability  that  a system  is  true,  by  good 
moral  evidence,  and  then  receives  testimony 
of  the  special  facts. 

We  believe  our  correspondent  made 
another  mistake,  when  he  assumed,  against 
the  feet,  that  we  argued  the  Church  to  be 
m&Uible,  because  we  could  prove  by  his 
admitted  rule  that  she  never  did  teach 
error.  We  think  too  respectfully  of  our 
correspondent  to  suppose  that  this  mistake 
ia  not  owing  to  haste  in  reading  what  we 
wrote.  But  we  perhaps  wrote  obscurely. 
If  he  can  shew  that  we  argued  as  he  insinu- 
ates, we  shall  retract  ana  apologize.  We 
certainly  would  not  be  correct  m arguing 
that  because  an  event  has  not  occurred, 
therefore  it  never  can  occur: — the  refutation 
of  such  a doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question. 

We  shall  not  now  dwell  at  much  length 
upon  that  passage  of  the  Letter  in  which  he 
makes  one  of  his  Protestant  Churches  say : 

* / am  not  infallible  and  yet  I am  certain  of 

many  truths.  I may  err , not  only  respecting 
fee  truths  which  I do  not , but  those  also  which 
Ido  know”  Probably  we  should  have  to 
retract,  did  we  assert  this  was  written  hasti- 
ly—but  we  cannot  understand  its  meaning, 
because  it  appears  to  us  to  lead  to  this  ab-< 
surdity — “ I am  certain,  and  yet  I may  err 
concerning  that  of  which  I am  certain,  that  is, 
I am  certain  of  that  of  which,  I ought  not  to  be 
certain  because  I ought  not  to  be  certain  in  a 
case  where  I might  err  .”  We  believe  that 

certainty  excludes  the  possibility  of  error, 
and  that  the  possibility  of  error  excludes  cer- 
tainty. 

We  think  there  are  a few  other  mistakes 
made  by  our  correspondent;  for  instance 
when  he  understands  “by  moral  certainly, 
oaly  an  indefinitely  near  approximation  to 
truth,”  and  then  assumes  that  it  means 
what  we  e&lled  “infallible  certainty.”  We 
called  our  certainty  by  a very  different  name : 

* there  can  be  no  nigner  certainty,”  was  our 
expression.  Any  approximation  to  truth 
must  be  something  different  from  truth. 
Moral  certainty,  he  calls  only  an  approxima- 
tion, therefore  not  what  it  does  approximate ; 
therefore,  it  is  only  indefinitely  nigh  proba- 
bility of  truth,  but  not  certainty  of  truth. 
Now  we  distinguished  these  from  each  other, 
when  we  wrote  “ Certainty  is  an  indivisible 
point:  when  I am  certain,  I have  no  doubt; 
when  I have  any  doubt,  I am  not  certain . 
Probability  may  be  more  or  less;  but  we 
smmot  hawgrecUer  certainty  and  less  certain- 


tv.  We  may  approach  nearer  to  certainty  or  be 
farther  removed  therefrom.  In  ordinary  con- 
versation we  sometimes  say  we  are  certain  of 
what  is  only  highly  probable.  But  when  upon 
an  important  subject,  such  as  the  present , we 
use  terms  to  convey  accurate  notions , toe  should 
not  use  them  vaguely.  We  call  certainly 
that  conviction  of  the  mind  which  does  not  ad- 
mit any  doubt  whatever:  this  can  never  be 
created  except  by  testimony,  the  truth  of  which 
admits  no  doubt  whatever.  Such  testimony  is 
correct  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  that  is, 
infallible.  If  our  position  here  be  right,  our 
correspondent  will  perceive  (hat  the 1 entire  of 
this  third  paragraph  is  founded  upon  a false 
assumption,  viz : That  he  had  certainty  with- 
out infallible  testimony.”  It  was  then  a mis- 
take m our  correspondent  to  moke  us  mean 
by  “Certainty”  what  we  actually  declared 
we  did  not  mean.  We  need  not,  to  a mind 
like  his,  comment  upon  the  consequences  of 
this  mistake.  Even  M.  Claude  or  M.  Jurieu 
would  acknowledge  that  there  is  something 
more  than  a change  of  words  in  a change  of 
ideas. 

Neither  are  we  inclined  to  agree  with  our 
correspondent  in  his  description  of  moral 
certainty.  “ I have  a moral  certainly  of  a fad, 
when  I have  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  admit.”  Suppose  the  nature 
of  the  case  admitted  no  evidence,  I would 
have  no  evidence;  and  yet,  having  no  evi- 
dence, I would  have  moral  certainty;  or, 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  very  scanty 
and  imperfect  evidence ; I have  scanty  and 
imperfect  evidence,  and  upon  this  I have 
moral  certainty.  This  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit.  “ Or  as  good  evidence  as  I could 
reasonably  expect,  if the  fact  Were  true.”  We 
' cannot  for  the  same  reasons  admit  this  last 
clause  of  the  description ; this  does  not  ex- 
hibit what  we  call  moral  certainty.  We 
mean  by  “ Moral  Certainty”  that  certainty 
which  is  created  by  a knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  nature  of  men  and  things.”  By  “ cer- 
tainty,” we  mean  “ that  state  of  (he  mind  which 
excludes  doubt ” 

Having  now  set  ourselves  free  from  the 
mistakes  to  which  we  have  drawn  our  cor- 
respondent’s attention,  we  will  mention  a 
a distinction  well  known  amongst  philoso- 
phers, regarding  the  meaning  of  “ moral  cer- 
tainty.” By  it  is  sometimes  meant  “ very 
high  probability,”  or  an  indefinitely  close 
approximation  to  truth,  yet  with  a possibi- 
lity of  error.  In  this  view,  what  we  meant 
by  “Certainty,”  or  “Infallible  Certainty,” 
was  not  “Moral  Certainty;”  because  that 
would  admit  some  doubt,  some  possibility 
of  error,  *which  is  totally  incompatible  with 
“ Certainty ;”  or  that  state  of  the  mind  which 
admits  of  no  doubt.  But M Moral.Certainty" 
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is  sometimes,  and  generally  by  philosophers, 
used  for  “Certainty;”  that  state  of  the 
mind  which  admits  of  no  doubt ; and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  metaphysical  certainty  only 
because  of  the  difference  of  their  origin,  not 
of  any  difference  of  grade.  Neither  allows 
doubt ; but  the  one  is  derived  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  nature  of  its  object ; as  in 
numbers,  two  and  two  make  four,  and  can- 
not make  five : moral  certainty  is  derived  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  manners,  habits, 
and  circumstances  of  men.  Thus  fifty  sur- 
geons testify  to  me  that  they  have  examined 
the  body  of  a man  whom  I knew,  and  that 
he  is  dead ; and  one  hundred  persons  who 
saw  that  body  placed  in  a coffin  and  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  and  interred,  testify  to  me 
that  he  was  interred : he  was  a public  officer 
of  the  state,  and  the  proper  authorities  sub- 
stituted a person  in  his  stead,  having  declar- 
ed his  place  vacated  by  death:  I find  his 
family  in  mourning,  and  his  heirs  in  posses- 
sion 6f  his  property ; and  I see  the  monu- 
ment which  has  been  erected  to  his  memory: 
his  death  created  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
quest, and  the  coroner  exhibits  to  me  the 
proceedings,  which  I find  enrolled  in  the 
proper  office— my  * certainty  of  his  death 
cannot  be  greater  than  it  is,  nothing  can 
increase  it  I have  no  doubt,  viewing  the 
nature,  the  morals,  and  the  circumstances 
of  mankind,  that  this  man  must  be  dead: — 
it  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  scepticism 
which  would  raise  a doubt  upon  this  could 
never  be  certain  of  any  fact ; it  would  be 
exact  Pyrrhonism,  into  which,  we  trust, 
our  correspondent  has  not  fallen.  Infal- 
libility, in  its  passive  sense,  is  the  im- 
possibility of  being  deceived ; certainty  is 
the  absence  of  doubt  Perhaps  we  will 
be  considered  weak  in  admitting  that,  in  j 
this  case,  we  would  have  infallible  cer- 
tainty. 

Our  meaning  being  now  we  trust  made 
clear,  we  briefly  say — notwithstanding  our 
correspondent’s  doubts  upon  the  subject, 
there  is  faith  upon  the  earth ; but  that  faith 
cannot  exist  without  an  infallible  witness 
to  the  fact  which  is  believed — we  deduce  the 
necessity  of  such  a witness  from  the  nature 
of  faith ; and  should  our  correspondent  de- 
sire to  continue  his  inquiry,  we  intreat  him 
to  pay  his  attention  exclusively  to  this  point 
first,  and  we  promise  him,  if  he  admits  our 
definition  of  Faith,  we  will,  when  he  shall 
have  answered  our  argument,  answer  his 
objections,  as  many  as  he  pleases;  but  as 
we  love  order,  we  must  first  require  this 
argument  to  be  solved. 

“ Faith  is  the  belief  of  what  God  has  re- 
vealed.” 

By  belief  we  mean,  an  assent  to  the  truth 


of  a declaration  known  to  have  been  mads 
by  God. 

; By  “being  known,”  we  mean  being  cer- 
tainly known,  not  being  considered  as  highly 
probable.  ■ 

Thus,  when  we  say  “ we  believe  that  then 
are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead*”  we 
mean,  “ we  are  quite  certain  of  the  feet,”  not 
“ we  believe  the  fact  to  be  highly  probable ,” 
nor  “ we  believe  it  indefinitely  approximates 
to  truth.” 

Faith  is  then  founded  upon  certain  know- 
ledge; certain  knowledge  must  be  founded 
upon  infallible  testimony.  Therefore  faith 
cannot  exist  without  infallible  testimony  of 
what  God  has  revealed. 

We  humbly  submit  to  our  correspondent, 
that,  if  he  differs  from  us  in  the  definition 
of  faith,  we  never  can  agree  in  any  results 
which  would  be  affected  by  that  difference. 
If  he  agree  with  us  in  the  definition,  we 
would  request  him  to*  confine  his  attention 
to  our  conclusion.  If  he  will  not  admit  it 
to  be  true  and  legitimately  drawn,  it  would 
be  useless  to  go  farther,  until  that  proposi- 
tion would  be  disposed  of.  If  he  positively 
admit  its  truth,  it  might  then  be  usefully 
applied ; but,  if  our  inquiiy  were  now  spreaa 
over  too  wide  a field,  we  should  soon  be- 
come confused.  TRUTH  is  best  served  by 
short  and  close  examinations  of  successive 
propositions. 

FOURTH  LETTER  OF  “ TRUTH.” 
To  the  Editors  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Miscellany. 

Savannah,  Sept.  1825. 

In  my  last  Letter  your  printer  has  done 
me  injustice,  or  I must  at  least  for  once  sub- 
mit to  the  charge  of  having  written  hastily. 
I have  no  copy  upon  which  to  rely,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  certain  whether  the 
error  is  owing  to  the  printer  or  myself.  The 
sense  of  the  passage,  as  it  now  appears  in 
print,  is  incomplete,  if  it  be  not  indeed  wholly 
unintelligible. 

The  passage*  is  on  the  first  column  of  the 
eighty-nrst  page,  near  the  bottom.  I will 
transcribe  it,  with  the  substance  of  what 
was  or  should  have  been  added  to  convey  the 
meaning  for  which  it  was  designed.  A pe- 
riod being  placed  before  the  first  words,  it 
should  have  read  to  this  effect : 

“ My  object  was  to  shew,  that  if  nothing 
short  of  strict  or  absolute  infallibility  could 
be  a sufficient  ground  for  faith,  then  indi- 
vidual Roman  Catholics  must  be  as  far  re- 
movedfrom  faith,  as  any  others;  unless  this 
infallibility  should  extend  to  every  individual 

* 8ee  page  8L 
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who  teaches  and  every  one  who  is  taught  that 
Religion.  But  only  admit  my  principle  that 
strict  infallibility  is  not  essential  to  faith, 
which  must  be  true , if  indeed,  there  be  Faith 
on  the  earth ; and  theti,  these  u inevitable  re- 
sults, which  were  so  frightfully  marshalled,’ 
&c.— the  rest  is  correct  The  words  un- 
derscored, or  words  of  similar  import,  were 
or  should  have  been  inserted,  to  evinee  my 
meaning  in  the  passage. 

If  the  manuscript  is  not  destroyed,  and  the 
mistake  proves  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  print- 
er, I beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
correct  it  in  some  early  number.  If  it  oc- 
curred on  the  part  of  myself,  I ant  content  it 
should  remain  uncorrected. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  intrude  further  upon 
your  courtesy,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  nor 
» it  my  wish  that  you  should  publish  this 
letter.  For  the  attention  you  have  bestowed 
upon  the  subject  at  my  request,  you  will 
please  to  accept  my  thanks.  I am  convinced 
that  minds,  trained  in  different  habits,  cannot 
always  see  the  truth  in  the  same  light  1 
beg  you  however  to  be  assured  that  I have 
not  designedly  drawn  erroneous  inferences 
from  any  of  your  statements.  My  objections 
is  stated,  are  such  as  appear  to  me  really  to 
be  drawn  from  the  natural  meaning  of  what 
you  wrote.  If  they  are  illegitimate  or  un- 
sound, I shall  always  be  glad  to  see  them 
fairly  met  and  confuted.  Itoo  have  thought 
that  my  sentiments  in  some  cases  were  not 
fairly  stated  in  your  replies — particularly 
when  you  make  me  say  in  your  last  reply, 
that  moral  certainty  is  only  “ an  indefinitely 
near  approximation  to  truth”  By  reference 
to  my  letter  you  will  see  I used  the  word 
infallibility  and  not  ' Truth,  which  in  my  mind 
materially  alters  the  sense.  But  I am  far 
from  thinking  you  had  any  design  to  state 
the  passage  incorrectly.  We  cannot  yet  see 
alike.  But  we'  can,  f trust,  both  believe  in 
the  same  Lord,  and  seek  to  be  guided  by 
him  into  the  way  of  all  TRUTH. 


REPLY  TO  FOURTH  LETTER  OF 
“TRUTH” 

Upon  this  letter,  we  have  to  state,  that  we 
do  not  consider  the  expression  of  our  cor- 
respondent’s absence  of  a wish  that  we 
should  publish  it,  to.  be  a prohibition  of  its 
publication ; it  is  only  declaring  that  he  does 
not  require  its  publication.  Using  our  own 
discretion,  therefore,  we  have  published  it, 
beeause  we  thought  it  proper,  1st,  In  order 
to  give  room  for  our  explanation;  and  2d, 
that  we  might  not  be  charged  with  suppress- 
ing any,  even  the  most  trivial  of  the  objections 
against  us.  We  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  communicating  with  our  correspondent, 
because  we  neither  know  who  he  is,  nor  how 


a letter  could  reach  him;  and  his  corres- 
pondence is  not  on  any  private  business,  for 
we  know  him  only  as  a public  writer. 

He  will  acquit  us  of  having  suppressed  the 
passage  in  question,  when  we  inform  him, 
that  tne  compositor  in  our  printing  office  set 
up  his  letter,  from  his  own  manuscript , with- 
out having  any  mark  whatever  upon  it  save 
as  we  got  it  from  the  Post  Office  ; and  with- 
out having  any  part  taken  from  the  two 
sheets  upon  which  it , was  contained.  That 
the  correctors  in  the  office,  neither  of  whom 
is  a Roman  Catholic,  compared  it  when  set 
up  with  his  MS.  and  that  it  was  subse- 
quently compared  therewith  by  one  of  the 
Editors.  In  this  last  comparison,  one  line 
was  found  omitted,  and  was  supplied.  Of 
these  facts,  as  well  as  that  no  wilful  omission 
was  made,  onr  correspondent  can,  if  he  will, 
be  satisfied  by  the  evidence  of  those  con- 
cerned. After  the  publication,  the  manu- 
script was  put  aside  and  has  not  yet  been 
found. 

The  second  change  was  not  made  in  the 
letter:  the  text  was  given  correctly  ; but  in  the 
comment,  the  word  truth  was  substituted 
for  infallibility , by  that  liberty  which  in  rea- 
soning  frequently  substitutes  the  words 
which  must  in  the  process  of  the  statement 
mean  the  same  idea.  In  this  statement, 
“ Moral  certainty  is  an  indefinitely  near  ap- 
proximation to  infallibility”  must  mean,  if  it 
has  any  meaning,  that  it  is  an  approximation 
to  what  is  “ known  to  be  infallibly  true ;”  that 
is  to  “Truth,”  As  we  have  supplied  this, 
at  his  suggestion,we  will  claim  that  he  shall 
allow  us  to  supply  for  ourselves*  not  to 
change , but  to  exhibit  the  process  of  ohr  act 
It  would  indeed  be  a very  blundering  mode 
of  imposition  on  our  part,  to  print  his  ex- 
pression in  his  letter,  if  we  meant  to  evade 
its  force.  ' 

Now  respecting  his  supply,  we  will  sup- 
pose, against  our  conviction,  that  the  omission 
was  on  the  part  of  our  compositor,  and 
overlooked  by  our  correctors  and  by  our- 
selves. It  will  be  perfectly  immaterial,  until 
the  first  argument  shall  have  been  admitted 
or  answered;  and  with  this  argument  our 
correspondent  now  appears  to  have  done. 

But  suppose  the  Church  infallible — we 
would  say  that  certainty  might  be  had  from 
the  teaching  of  a fallible  instructor  given 
under  the  view  and  by  the  authority  of  an 
infallible  witness,  who  would  be  able  and 
bound  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  teach- 
er, and  we  would  shew  that  such  is  really 
the  case  in  our  Church.  And  thus,  the  indi- 
vidual Catholic  would  have,  infallible  cer- 
tainty, when  others  would  not. 

In  taking  our  leave,  we  reciprocate  the 
good  wishes  of  our  correspondent. 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  JUDICIAL  OFFICE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH : 


ADDRESSED  TO  THE 

LETTER  I. 

To  the  Rev . Hugh  Smith,  A.  M.,  Rector  of 
Si.  Pauls  Church,  Augusta . 

Rev.  Sir  : — I am  not,  I trust,  disposed  to 
turn  from  my  path  to  assail  persons  who 
permit  me  to  pass  unmolested ; but  neither 
am  1 very  willing  to  allow  myself  to  be  as- 
sailed by  an  unprovoked  aggressor.  You, 
Sir,  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  late  Con- 
vention of  your  Church,  (the  Protestant 
Episcopal,)  at  Macon,  in  Georgia ; and  the 
Editors  of  the  Gospel  Messenger  in  this 
city,  considered  your  Sermon  worthy  of  the 
first  place  in  their  publication  for  this  month. 

Had  you  not  unnecessarily  waged  war 
upon  my  religion,  I should  have  laid  down 
the  pamphlet  without  an  observation ; but 
your  language  has  urged  me  to  the  remarks 
which  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  making 
through  the  columns  of  the  Miscellany. 

If  I am  correctly  informed.  Rev.  Sir,  you 
are  no  novice  in  polemics,  and  you  have 
frequently  ere  now,  given  to  the  religion 
of  my  choice  the  full  benefit  of  your  oppo- 
sition ; though,  if  report  speaks  truly,  you 
have  not  always  been  successful.  I have 
heard  it  said  of  you,  that  not  very  many 
years  since  you  asserted  that  the  General 
Councils  of  Popery,  (as  your  politeness  has 
designated  the  religion  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Christendom,)  could  not  be  infallible  in 
their  decisions  upon  articles  of  faith,  because 
they  were  contradictory ; and  that  when  in- 
vited to  point  out  the  contradictions,  you 
were  not  prepared  to  do  so,  because  you 
had  forgotten  them,  and  could  not  then  lay 
your  hand  upon  the  books  which  exhibited 
what  they  were.  This,  perhaps,  is  but  a 
mere  unfounded  report,  and  I am  the  more 
inclined  to  believe  so,  from  the  circumstance 
that  your  present  assault  is  upon  the  same 
doctrine  of  infallibility,  in  the  attempt  to 
destroy  which  you  are  said  to  have  been 
formerly  so  notoriously  unsuccessful;  be- 
cause it  would  appear  to  be  a singular  fatality 
which  would  lead  you  into  the  same  field, 
with  only  the  same  weapons,  against  the 
same  doctrine. 

However,  Sir,  I may  be  in  error: — you  are 
probably  now  much  better  armed ; and  you 
shew  at  least  more  caution.  Still,  your 
eaution  has  not,  I believe,  saved  you  from 
exposing  how  you  might  be  advantageously 
assailed ; but  this  was  probably  more  a mis- 
fortune arising  from  your  position,  than  a 


REV.  HUGH  SMITH. 

fault  arising  from  your  want  of  skill.  I 
must  avow  that  I should  not  know  how  to 
defend  the  ground  you  occupied:  but  as 
our  acquaintance  must  be  of  some  duration, 

I had  better  proceed  at  once  to  my  business. 
As  I love  open  dealing,  I shall  give  the  por- 
tion of  your  sermon  of  which  I complain, 
and  also  those  parts  which  will  be  necessary 
to  place  you  fairly  before  my  readers. 

Your  text  was — w With  one  mind,  striving 
together  for  the faith  of  the  Gospel .*  PhU.  i,  29. 

You  alluded  to  the  occasion  of  your  hold- 
ing a Convention  in  a place  which,  not 
long  since,  was  a wilderness.  You  enforced 
the  necessity  of  having  the  Gospel  defended 
by  some  when  attacked  by  others.  You 
enforced  the  obligation  as  considered  in  its 
reference  to  Christianity  generally,  in  con- 
cluding which  topic  you  said : 

u Thus,  then,  It  appears,  that  there  has  been  but  one 
sentiment  in  the  Christian  world  as  to  tho  duty  of 
4 contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  ooce  delivered  to 
the  Saints,*  when  that  faith  was  assailed ; and,  that  hi 
reference  to  this  general  defence,  those  who  differ 
foom  each  other  on  minor  points,  may  and  ought  to 
Strive  together not,  however,  by  attempting  that 
union  or  coalition,  which,  from  the  infirmity  of  our  nsr 
ture,  and  from  a warm  attachment  to  different  views, 
never  can  exist ; that  union  which  forced,  and  almost 
unnatural,  Instead  of  tending  to  harmony,  too  frequency 
ministers  to  strife:  not  by  being  ‘unequally  yoked 
together,*  by  a yoke  that  will  prove  gulling  to  both. 
No,  not  thus,  brethren,  are  they  who  believe  in  Chris* 
tlanity,  but  differ  as  to  its  peculiarities : not  thus,  am 
they  to  strive  together ; but  by  marching  In  ssparst* 
columns  to  the  defence  of  the  truth,  by  separately  dir 
reefing  their  efforts  to  one  and  the  same  point,  and 
causing  them  to  meet  in  the  same  centre  i thus,  seen* 
ring  the  benefits  of  combined  exertion»while  they  avoid 
the  dangers  of  collision. 

“There  Is  a general  coincidence,  then,  brethren,  as 
to  what  is  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  vii : the  Revelation 
of  God,  contained  in  the  Bible,  and,  for  this  faith,  it  is 
admitted  that  all  should,  in  a certain  sense,  otrive  to- 
gether. But  when  we  leave  this  general  ground ; when 
we  ask  what  the  ‘faith  of  the  Gospel*  is,  in  all  Us 
parts,  coincidence  of  sentiment  is  at  an  end,  and  many 
contradictory  replies  meet  our  ear.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  choose  amidst  all  these  conflicting  opinions  of  men  ? 
4 How  is  this  faith  of  the  Gospel  to  be  more  minutely 
ascertained?  This  is  our  second  inquiry.  What  u to 
he  our  standard  of  appeal?  We  point  yon,  in  reply,  to 
the  Book  of  God.  we  ask  you,  4 What  is  there  writ- 
ten? how  readest  thou?  Yes,  to  the  Bible  we  make 
our  first  appeal ; for,  in  the  language  of  the  great  Chfl* 
lingworth,  4 The  Bible  is  the  Religion  of  Protootanto? 
In  exact  accordance  with  which,  we  find  the  Church 
declaring  in  her  6th  Article,  4 Holy  Scripture  contain- 
eth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ; ao  that  whatso- 
ever ia  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby, 
is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  be- 
lieved as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite 
or  neceesar)  to  salvation.* 

44  You  may  ask,  however,  are  there  not  many  whs 
appeal  to  this  standard,  equally  honest  in  purpose,  and 
equally  earnest  in  seeking,  and  who  return  from  its 
perusal  with  widely  different  impressioili  ? Does  not 
every  Christian  sect  profess  to  hold  the  pure  4 faith  of 
the  Gospel,*  and  to  have  derived  Its  doetriaai  com- 
pand or  digest  from  the  Bible. 
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“It  ta  Indeed  bo,  brethren ; nor  should  this  fact  excite 
our  surprise,  or  drive  us  from  that  most  safe  position, 
that  to  the  Bible  must  be  our  first  appeal.  But,  be  it 
remembered,  that  it  must  be  the  Bible  interpreted  by 
enlightened  reason  ; by  the  comparison  Of  its  several 
parts  with  each  other  ; and  in  entire  subserviency  to 
the  unquestionable  axiom,  that  a revelation  from  Cod 
cannot  contain  anything  that  will  impugn  his  known 
attributes,  or  detract  from  his  infinite  perfections. 

“ Had  it  been  always  thus  interpreted^iotwithstanding 
the  varieties  in  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  the 
Christian  world  would  not  have  been  called  to  witness 
an  man;  divtatons  and  suo-divisions,  modifications  and 
Rmodiflcationa  of  doctrinal  Incorrectness.  Nor  would 
the  Bible  Itself  have  been  Insulted,  by  being  given  as 
fee  authority  for  so  much  that  is  absurd  In  theory,  or 
demoralizing  in  practical  tendency.  Perfect  uniformity 
of  sentiment,  even  were  all  the  circumstances  of  spi- 
ritual preparation,  and  of  biblical  investigation  equal, 
could  scarcely  be  expected.  Nor  is  this  more  surpris- 
ing than  that  God  has -permitted  men  to  receive  differ- 
ent impressions  from  the  same  sow  mb,  the  same  views, 
the  fuu  subject ; and  the  want  of  this  uniformity  in 
the  inferences  honestly  drawn  from  Scripture  must 
never  drive  us  back  to  that  main  pillar,  and  main  error 
of  Popery,  that  the  Church  is  the  authorized  interpreter 
jot  Scripture.  Against  this,  the  Church  of  which  we  are 
members  has  entered  her  own  protest ; declaring  in 
her  20th  Article,  1 It  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  de- 
oree  anything  contrary  to  God’s  word  written ; neither 
may  it  so  explain  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  re- 
pugnant to  another.  Wherefore,  although  the  Church 
be  a witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet,  as  it  ought 
not  to  decree  anything  against  the  same,  so,  beside  the 
nme,  ought  it  not  to  enforce  anything  to  be  believed 
far  necessity  of  salvation.1 

**  Scripture,  then,  being  our  first  witness  as  to  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  we  may  next  appeal  to  primitive 
antiquity,  either  for  Information  in  regard  to  things 
fmHferenfior  illustration  of  things  no!  clearly  revealed. 
Wo  must  suffer  the  Saints  of  the  find  ages  to  declare 
‘ what  foan  ^ doctrine  had  been  delivered  unto  them 
what  waa  generally  believed  and  practised  in  their 
day  ; and  the  natural  presumption  will  be,  that  this 
belief  and  this  practice  were  derived  from  the  Apostles. 
Their  testimony  to  facts  we  deem  It  reasonable  to  re- 
ceive; their  opinion*  we  would  test  with  caution.  The 
intrusts  upon  the  basis  of  their  unlmpeached  honesty, 
and  observation,  and,  consequently,  may  not  be 

ro— latently  rejected  ; the  latter  may  be  erroneous,  for 
fisp  thninsolTm  were  not  Infallible.  Thus  then,  breth- 
ren, would  we  arrive  at  a knowledge  of  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  T>y  a reference  to  Scripture  as  the  standard  of 
doctrine;  to  primitive  antiquity  as  a model  of  practice. 
With  us,  the  Bible  is  authoritative ; and  other  evidence 
•ArmittsJi  but  collateral  or  confirmatory.  This,  breth- 
ren, is  the  ground  assumed  by  the  Church  of  which  we 
are  members,  and  it  is  precisely  that  high  and  vantage 
ground,  on'wnich  she  can  be  safe  frpm  the  assumption* 
of  Papal  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fury  of  un- 
tempered innovation  on  the  other.  Let  then,  the 
r>urrh  be  the  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ ; for 
•o  hath  God  ordained.  Let  her  have  authority  to  judge 
and  determine  in  controversies  of  faith ; not  that  abso- 
lute authority  which  is  predicated  on  the  claim  of  in- 
fallibility, not  that  authority  which  would  fetter  the 
Mui  consciences  of  her  members;  yea , fetter  the 
word  of  God  ; but  that  authority,  which,  resting  upon 
the  pnannarinn  of  concentrated  wisdom  and  piety,  and 
upon  the  peculiar  benediction  of  her  Divine  founder 
and  head,  wall  that  she  arrogates  to  herself,*  inducing 
hor  not  1 to  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
either  lees  or  more.’  Give  to  her  less  than  this,  and 
you  make  her  a mere  nullity ; give  to  her  more  than 
#y>,  umA  you  then  make  the  Bible  the  mere  creature  of 
her  wills  you  magnify  the  ark  itself  above  the  law  and 
the  testimony,  which  It  only  enshrines.  Scripture,  then, 
la  coaacctkm  with  the  testimony  of  the  first  ages,  hav- 
b*  guided  us,  to  what  we,  as  a body,  deem  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel,  the  faith,  as  it  4 once  was  delivered  to  the 
Itiafc,’  tks  question  next  occurs,  whether  we  are  to 
drive  far  this  very  faith,  sad  it  only,  in  opposition  to 
lay  other  modifications  of  It  ? In  other  words,  wheth- 
er the  obligation  we  are  under,  to  contend  for  the  faith 
eflheGoepek,  generally,  should  constrain  us  to  contend 
pmtlrnlanyi  uso,  for  each  erne  of  its  doctrines  ? > Un- 

* Vld.  Art  20. 


hesitatingly  we  answer,  that  it  should.  And  for  this 
reply,  we  urge  the  plainest  considerations  of  necessity 
and  duty. 

“ Proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  it  is  commenda- 
ble to  strive  for  the  Gospel  as  a whole,  but  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  its  specific  doctrines  ; and  it  is  no  improbable 
supposition,  brethren,  considering  the  proneness  of 
man  to  novelty,  that  if  we  strove  at  all,  it  would  be  for 
something  in  which  there  was  not  one  feature  of  the 
original  Gospel  left.  If  you  strive  not  for  the  integrity 
of  the  parts , what,  my  brethren,  is  to  become  of  the 
whole  ? Let  each  attack  that  doctrine  or  duty  which 
is  exceptionable  in  his  eyes ; and  what  part  of  the  body 
of  doctrine  will  not  be  wounded  ? Let  one  level  the 
doctrine  of  the  Saviour’s  Deity ; another,  that  of  his 
atonement ; another,  that  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ; 
another,  that  of  our  present  depravity ; another,  the 
justice  and  impartiality  of  God ; another,  the  fact  that 
the  Church  is  a divinely  constituted  body,  the  ministry 
and  ordinances  of  which  owe  their  efficiency  solely  to 
the  appointment  of  Christ.  Stand  by,  calm  spectators, 
while  different  enemies  thus  take  fortress  after  fortress, 
suspending  your  efforts  because  in  each  case  it  is  only 
a part  and  not  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  that  is  assailed: 
and  assuredly,  brethren,  your  spiritual  weapons  will 
not  be  brought  into  exercise,  nntll  there  Is  nothing  left 
for  them  to  protect,  or  defend.  No,  brethren,  it  become* 
us  ndt  thus  to  act.  All  doctrines  or  duties  may  not 
possess  precisely  the  same  importance , but  it  is  danger- 
ous to  prefer  one  thing  to  another ; to  dwell  upon  the 
distinction  between  greater  and  minor  points  in  Chris- 
tianity. All  its  truths  are  sacred.  Each  one  of  them 
is  worthy  of  notice  and  of  maintenance.  For  each  one 
of  them  are  we  bound  to  strive.  The  popular  voice 
may  condemn  all  attachment  to  the  peculiarities  of  sys- 
tem ; but,  he,  who,  unconvinced  would  sacrifice  at  the 
shrine  of  popularity,  one  doctrine,  or  one  view  of  doc- 
trine honestly  held,  might  well  be  expected  to  sacrifice 
' more,  if  not  all,  at  the  same  shrine.  If  he  is  not  faith- 
ful 4 over  few- things,’  how  shall  he  be  faithful  over 
4 many  things?*  My  brethren,  If  we  would  not  go  all 
lengths  in  seeming  liberality,  until  it  terminates  in 
indifference , or  absolute  Infidelity,  we  must  firmly 
maintain  even  the  smallest  known  truth ; we  must 
strive  for  every  4 jot  and  tittle*  of  the  Gospel.** 

In  the  first  part  of  this,  Rev.  Sir,  I under* 
stand  you  to  mean  that  they  who  believe 
generally  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation, but  differ  from  each  other  as  to  what 
are  many  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  that 
revelation,  ought  each  to  contend  in  his 
own  way,  that  God  revealed  the  Christian 
system ; that  when  they  meet,  they  will  have  ' 
to  settle  between  themselves  much  of  what 
that  system  is because,  in  truth,  their  dif- 
ferences are  fei-y  numerous.  Next,  however, 
you  inform  us,  that  they  all  agree  that  what- 
ever the  system  may  be,  it  is  to  be  found  m 
the  Bible : but  when  asked  what  doctrine  the 
Bible  contains,  again  they  unfortunately 
have  a conflict  of  opinions.  You  next  ap- 
proach to  a solution  of  the  difficulty,  by 
saying,  that  the  Bible  must  be  interpreted  by 
enlightened  reason,  and  you  complain  of  the 
evils  which  have  been  caused  by  neglecting 
this  mode  of  interpretation ; but  you  avow 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  all  persons  should  agree  as  to 
what  are  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  contained 
in  this  book;  and  you  say  that  as  Popery 
teaches,  that  by  receiving  the  authorized  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  from  the  Church, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  this  conflict  of 
opinions  respecting  the  peculiar  doctrine 
which  God  has  revealed;  we  mast  never  be 
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driven  back  to  this  main  error.  You  say 
the  20th  Article  of  your  Church  protests 
against  this  main  error  of  Popery . That  is, 
Rev.  Sir,  you  say  it  is  a main  error  to  assert 
that  the  Church,  is  the  authorized  interpreter  of 
the  Scriptures — and  that  your  article  protests 
against  the  same.  I would  feel  happy,  for 
many  reasons,  at  your  avowing  that  your 
last  assertion  was  hasty  and  inconsiderate, 
because  obviously,  the  article  as  quoted  by 
you  does  not  protest  against,  nor  in  any  way 
contradict,  the  error  as  described  by  you ; 
and  it  would  not  be  very  well  to  allow  it  to 
be  supposed  that  you  did  not  know  the  force 
of  your  own  articles,  though  you  might 
be  excused  from  knowing  the  meaning  of 
mine. 

Scripture , (which  even  with  the  aid  of 
enlightened  reason  you  said  was  insufficient 
to  give  full  information  as  to  the  peculiar ! 
doctrines  which  God  had  revealed,)  being 
the  first  witness,  we  may  now,  you  say,  ap- 
peal to  primitive  antiquity,  to  be  informed 
concerning  indifferent  things — and  to  have 
illustration  of  what  was  not  clearly  revealed. 
The  Saints  are  competent  to  inform  us  what 
doctrine  they  received  and  knew  to  exist. 
You  distinguish  between  their  testimony  of 
facts , which  you  deem  it  reasonable  to  re- 
ceive, and  their  opinions , which  you  test 
cautiously.  The  Bible  is  authority — other 
evidence  is  only  collateral  or  confirma- 
tory. 

The  Church  is  the  witness  and  keeper  of 
the  Scripture,  having  authority  to  judge  and 
determine  in  controversies  of  faith ; but  not 
authority  founded  upon  infallibility — not  au- 
thority to  fetter  minds  and  consciences. 
[The  authority  which  it  has  is]  authority  to 
give  the  wrora  of  God  and  not  to  give  more, 
nor  to  give  less. 

We  are  bound  to  keep  all  the  doctrines 
of  God,  for  all  truths  are  sacred — it  is  dan- 
gerous to  make  distinctions  between  great- 
er and  minor  points  of  Christianity — we  are 
bound  to  strive  for  them  all — we  must  firm- 
ly maintain  the  smallest  known  truth — -we 
must  strive  for  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
Gospel 

Such,  Rev.  Sir,  are  your  assertions.  1 have 
been  tedious,  but  it  was  necessary.  The 
more  1 refleet  upon  your  mass  of  contradic- 
tions, the  more  1 am  at  a loss  to  know  what 
could  have  led  you  unnecessarily  in  the  maze 
of  your  perplexity  to  lay  so  lustily  upon 
Popery,  unless  it  was  yielding  tp  a disposi- 
tion which  is  very  common,  wThcn  we  find 
ourselves  disappointed,  [under  the  influence 
of  which]  we  reel  an  inclination  to  quarrel 
with  those  who  hate  been  more  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  do  not 
yet  believe  that  you  have  been  palpably  con- 


tradicting yourself.  I shall,  in  my  next,  aid 
you  to  see  it  very  clearly. 

Yours,  &c.  &c. 

A Roman  Catholic. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  25th,  1826. 

LETTER  1L 

To  the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  A.  Af„  Rector  of 
St.  Pauls  Church,  Augusta. 

Rev.  Sir, — The  System  of  Christianity  is 
nothing  but  the  collection  of  the  doetrines 
which  Christ  has  taught  to  man;  this  col- 
lection of  doctrines  is  the  object  of  man’s 
belief ; the  foundations  of  that  belief  are  the 
truth  and  authority  of  Christ.  Knowing 
that  he  can  neither  be  himself  deceived,  nor 
deceive  those  to  whom  he  speaks,  man  is 
perfectly  certain  that  whatsoever  Christ  has 
declared  must  be  infallibly  and  unchange- 
ably true;  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
error,  and  time  cannot  change  the  essence  of 
truth.  Knowing  that  Christ  has  authority 
to  require  his  belief  of  what  is  in  itself  true, 
and  has  been  proposed  by  the  Creator  to  the 
creature  for  his  belief,  man  feels  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  receive  this  truth  so  made  mani- 
fest, or  revealed  to  him.  This  dutiful  be- 
lief is  faith.  Faith,  then,  is  not  founded 
upon  the  mere  discoveries  of  unaided  rea- 
son, but  upon  the  authoritative  cftcl&ations 
of  God.  But  faith  cannot  contradict  reason : 
for  God,  who  is  the  source  of  truth,  cannot 
contradict  by  revelation  what  he  teaches  us 
by  our  reason, — the  usual  aid  which  he  has 
bestowed  on  us  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
We,  however,  know  by  daily  experience  that 
our  reason  is  very  imperfect ; and  it  is  a self- 
evident  maxim,  that  God's  reason  is  perfect: 
henee,  when  man  has  the  testimony  of  the 
perfect  reason  of  God  en  one  side,  and  the 
imperfection  of  his  own  opinions  on  the 
other  side,  the  plain  dictate  of  wisdom 
teaches  him  which  deserves  the  preference. 

The  perfect  reason  of  God,  to  which 
man's  opinion  should  yield,  can  and  does 
reach  to  ihe  knowledge  of  many  plain  but 
sublime  truths,  to  which  our  imperfect 
minds  not  only  could  not  reach,  but  which 
! to  us  \Vould  appear  altogether  impossible. 
You  will  agree  with  me,  reverend  Sir,  in 
| looking  upon  God’s  own  eternity,  his  im- 
i mensity,  his  simplicity,  his  unity,  his  trinity, 
and  a variety  of  his  attributes  in  this  light. 
I will  not  presume  to  assert  that  your  ex- 
panded minef^annot  conceive  them ; but,  I 
assure  you,  reverend  Sir,  that  mine  does 
not ; neither  have  I ever  yet  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  any  person  who  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  comprehend  any  one 
of  them,  much  less  the  whole ; nor  is  the 
Unitarian  one  whit  more  fortunate  in  this 
respect  than  I am ; for,  if  he  can  understand 
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the  nature  of  the  eternal  and  self-existent 
Being  in  whom  he  believes*  he  certainly  is 
more  highly  gifted  than  is  your  correspond- 
ent Nor  is  the  mathematician  exempt  from 
the  difficulty,  for  it  meets  him  in  a thousand 
shapes,  and  in  a multitude  of  cases.  I shall 
instance  only  one  amongst  the  most  obvi- 
ous. He  believes  that  two  lines  can  be  con- 
tinued to  infinity,  that  those  lines  are  per- 
petually approximating,  and  that,  continued 
to  eternity  in  this  approximation,  they  will 
never  meet;  this  he  demonstrates  most 
dearly,  fully,  and  satisfactorily.  Still,  Rev. 
Sir,  how  many  persons  would  exclaim  that 
it  is  the  assertion  of  a palpable  absurdity. 

I suppose,  then,  that  we  are  agreed  upon 
the  admission,  that  the  reason  of  Christ  is 
perfect,  and  that  of  man  imperfect ; that,  in 
consequence,  since  Christ  has  authority  to 
teach,  it  is  man’s  duty  to  believe  his  reve- 
lation; though  the  truth  which  he  teaches 
not  only  surpasses  man’s  reason,  but  even 
frequently  appears  to  imperfect  human 
beings  to  be  an  impossibility,  perhaps  an 
absurdity.  Thus,  you  will,  I trust,  agree  in 
my  conclusion,  that,  when  man  knows  that 
Christ  teaches,  it  is  his  duty  to  believe  the 
doctrine,  without  waiting  to  examine  whe- 
ther what  the  Saviour  has  so  taught,  will  be 
approved  of  by  man’s  own  reason ; because, 
if  man  was  free  to  reject  the  doctrine,  unless 
it  was  sanctioned  by  his  own  reasoi^  the 
office  of  Christ  would  not  be  that  of  a 
teacher,  but  of  a propounder;  and  man 
would  be  placed  over  Christ,  as  the  judge 
who  was  to  decide  whether  what  the  Saviour 
propounded,  was  true ; 90  that  man  would, 
in  Met,  believe  doctrines  solely  upon  the 
authority  of  his  own  reason,  and  not  upon 
the  authority  of  his  revealing  teacher ; and, 
in  th»  case,  it  would  be  an  absurdity  for 
man  to  believe  any  mystery.  In  this  case, 
there  could  be  no  fault 
Faith  is,  then,  the  belief  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  God,  of  what  reason  cannot  by  its 
own  force  discover.  Christian  faith,  or  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  belief  upon  the 
authority  of  Christ,  of  all  that  he  has  re- 
vealed. You,  reverend  Sir,  very  properly 
reject  upon  this  principle,  the  distinction 
between  greater  and  minor  points  of  Chris- 
tianity. By  points,  I suppose  you  mean  doc- 
trines. You  very  properly  say  — uIf  we 
would  not  go  all  lengths  in  seeming  libera- 

S,  until  it  terminates  in  indifference,  or  ab- 
ite  infidelity,  we  must  manly  maintain 
even  the  smallest  known  truth;  we  must 
strive  for  every  ‘ jot  and  tittle’  of  the  Gos- 
pel” And,  reverend  Sir,  for  this  you  give 
a very  excellent  reason : u AU  its  truths  are 
sacred!9  i e.  they  have  been  revealed  by 
Christ ; for,  reverend  Sir,  if  there  be  in  that 


Gospel  any  thing  not  revealed  by  him,  it 
must  have  been  an  interpolation : and  if  there 
is  an  interpolation  which  I cannot  with  in- 
fallible certainty  separate  from  what  is  genu- 
ine, I cannot  be  infallibly  certain  which  part 
is  gennine ; and  if  I cannot  be  infallibly  cer- 
tain what  part  is  genuine,  I cannot  by  the 
Gospel  have  certain  evidence  of  what  Christ 
has  taught;  and,  if  I cannot  have  certain 
evidence  of  what  Christ  has  taught,  I am 
no  longer  bound  to  believe  any  doctrine  as 
revealed  by  Christ  In  this  case,  there  is 
an  end  to  Christianity.  To  assert  that  I 
would  be  bound  in  such  a ease,  would  be 
to  assert  that  a man  is  bound  to  believe 
what  he  has  neither  the  certain  evidence  of 
God,  or  of  his  own  reason  to  believe. 
Hence,  reverend  Sir,  I agree  fully  in  your 
conclusion;  and  say,  that  Christian  faith 
consists  in  believing  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  what  has  been  revealed  by  Christ;  and 
thus  the  “ faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints’* 
evidently  consists  in  the  [summary  of]  doc- 
trines delivered  by  Christ,  to  be  by  them 
believed  and  transmitted  to  after  ages. 
And  the  abandonment  of  one  jot  or  tittle” 
thereof,  necessarily  leads  to  infidelity;  be- 
cause it  destroys  the  principle  that  our  belief 
must  be  upon  the  authority  of  our  teacher, 
and  not  according  to  our  own  choice.  Up- 
on this,  you  remark  very  well: 

M If  you  strive  not  for  the  integrity  of  the  parts,  what, 
my  brethren,  is  to  become  of  the  whole  ? Let  each  at- 
tack that  doctrine  or  duty,  which  is  exceptionable  la 
his  eyes,  and  what  part  or  the  body  of  doctrine  will  not 
be  wounded?  Let  one  level  the  doctrine  of  the  Sa- 
viour’s Deity : another  that  of  his  atonement ; another 
that  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ; another  that  of  our 
present  depravity ; another,  tne  justice  and  impartiality 
of  God ; another,  (he  fact  that  the  Church  is  a divinely 
constituted  body,  the  ministiy  and  ordinances  of  which 
owe  their  efficacy  solely  to  the  appointment  of  Christ. 
Stand  by  calm  spectators  while  different  enemies  thus 
take  fortress  after  fortress,  suspending  your  efforts  be- 
cause In  such  case  it  is  only  a part  and  not  the  whole 
of  the  Gospel  that  is  assailed ; and  assuredly,  brethren, 
your  spiritual  weapons  will  not  be  brought  into  exer- 
cise, until  there  Is  nothing  left  for  them  to  protect  or 
defend.  No,  brethren,  it  becomes  us  not  thus  to  act. 
All  doctrines  and  duties  may  not  possess  precisely  the 
same  importance,  but  It  is  dangerous  to  prefer  one  thing 
to  another ; to  dwell  upon  the  distinction  between 
greater  and  minor  points  in  Christianity.  Ml  its  truths 
are  sacred.  Each  one  of  them  is  worthy  of  notice  and 
of  maintenance.  For  each  one  of  them  are  we  bound 
to  strive.” 

And  thus  you  very  fhlly  and  forcibly  prove, 
by  exemplification  to  which  daily  experience, 
adds  melancholy  confirmation  of  truth,  the 
correctness  of  your  leading  assertion,  viz : 

“ Proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  it  is  commenda- 
ble to  strive  for  the  Gospel  as  a whole,  but  to  be  indlf* 
ferent  to  its  specific  doctrines : and  It  is  no  improbable 
supposition,  orothren,  considering  the  proneness  of 
tng«  to  novelty,  that  if  we  strive  at  all,  it  would  be  for 
something  in  which  there  was  not  one  feature  of  the 
original  Gospel  left.” 

You  did  then,  Rev.  Sir,  w urge  the  plainest 
considerations  of  necessity  and  duty  to  suj>- 
i port  your  ceply  to  your  query: 
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“Whether  we  are  to  strive  for  this  very  feith,  and  U 
only,  in  opposition  to  any  other  modifications  of  it? 
In  other  words,  whether  the  obligation  we  are  under 
to  contend  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  generally,  should 
constrain  us  to  contend  particularly  also  for  each  one 
of  its  doctrines  ? Unhesitatingly  wo  answer  that  it 
should.  And  for  this  reply,  we  urge  the  plainest  con- 
siderations of  necessity  ana  duty.” 

Now,  Rev.  Sir,  the  sum  of  our  reasoning 
amounts  to  this:  Christian  faith  is  the  belief 
upon  the  authority  of  Christ,  of  all  Ike  doc- 
trines  which  he  has  revealed.  The  essence 
of  faith  consists  in  the  principle  that  we 
must  believe  upon  the  authority  of  Christ; 
and  as  his  authority  is  equally  great  in  the 
revelation  of  any  one  doctrine  as  of  another, 
faith  cannot  admit  any  distinction  between 
his  doctrines,  because  the  admission  of  any 
such  distinction  would  be  the  rejection  of 
his  authority,  as  far  as  that  doctrine  which 
we  undervalue  is  concerned;  and  if  we  un- 
dervalue his  authority  in  an y one  point,  we 
destroy  it  altogether ; for  if  m any,  even  the 
least  point,  Christ  could  deceive  us  or  be  him- 
self deceived,  the  same  could  occur  in  a va- 
riety of  other  cases,  and  we  could  have  no 
certainty  from  the  testimony  of  our  Saviour 
of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  revealed  by  him. 
To  escape  this  blasphemous  alternative,  we 
assert,  with  good  reason,  that  as  he  neither 
is  capable  of  deceit,  or  liable  to  be  deceived, 
his  testimony  in  all  things,  great  and  small, 
is  the  testimony  of  Infallible  Truth ; and 
that  man  is  bound  to  believe  every  one  of  his 
doctrines,  and  that  Christian  feith  consists  in 
believing  them  all  This  result  of  reason 
and  ,basis  of  religion,  Rev.  Sir,  is  the  only 
principle  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
How  then  does  it  happen  that  we  differ  so 
very  widely  in  its  application  to  practice,  if 
you  and  I are  agreed  as  to  its  truth?  I 
assume  that  one  of  the  causes  of  our  differ- 
ence arose  from  your  frequently  contradict- 
ing the  principle  itself ; whilst  I adhere  to  a 
Church  which  has  never  deviated  from  its 
letter  or  spirit  Allow  me  to  shew  you  how 
you  have  done  so  in  some  instances  in  this 
same  sermon.  The  very  commencement  of 
the  extract  which  I made  in  my  former  letter 
furnishes  me  with  a palpable  instance  of  this 
description. 

“Thus,  then,  It  appears,  that  there  haa  been  but  one 
sentiment  in  the  Christian  world,  as  to  the  duty  of 
'contending  earnestly  for  the  fkith  once  delivered  to 
the  8aints,r  when  that  faith  was  assailed ; and  that,  bi 
reference  to  this  general  defence,  those  who  differ  from 
each  other  on  minor  points,  may  and  ought  “ to  strive 
together” 

Now,  Roy.  Sir,  we  agreed,  that  no  distinc- 
tion u between  greater  and  minor  points  in 
Christianity”  could  be  allowed  without  the 
destruction  of  the  principle  of  faith,  or  abso- 
lute infidelity,”  yet  here,  you  not  only  allow 
the  distinction,  but  you  assure  us  that  "those 
who  differ  from  each  other  on  minor  points 
may  and  ought  to  strive  together?  in  defence 


of  what  their  difference  destroys.  To  your 
erudition,  Rev.  Sir,  I consign  the  reconcilia, 
tion  of  your  own  assertions.  • 

According  to  our  former  view  of  Christian 
faith,  it  was  the  belief  of  all  the  doctrines 
which  Christ  revealed.  It  is  manifest  that 
truth  is  in  unison  with  truth : Christ  could 
reveal  only  truth : his  revelation  must  then 
have  all  its  parts  in  perfect  union ; tljey  must 
coalesce  into  one  consistent  system.  His 
revelation  was  the  teaching  us  facts  or  doc- 
trines which  could  not  admit  of  different 
views.  The  feet  cannot  be  changed  by  any 
view,  the  doctrine  must  under  every  view  lie 
the  same  doctrine.  From  the  first  quotation 
I make  from  you  in  this  letter,  it  is  clear  that 
you  could  not  admit  any  part  of  his  revelation 
to  be  rejected, — from  the  second  it  is  plain 
that  you  do  not  admit  any  specific  doctrine  to 
be  a matter  of  indifference.  And  from  com- 
mon reason  you  must  say  the  God  of  truth 
must  give  a system  of  revelation  in  union 
with  itself,  all  the  parts  [of  which]  are  in  union 
with  each  other.  I believe  you  will  find  all 
those  positions  contradicted  in  your  following 
passage,  which  is  the  sequel  of  that  which  I 
have  above  taken. 

“Not,  however,  that  union  or  coalition,  which  from 
the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  and  from  a warm  attach- 
ment to  different  views,  never  can  exist;  that  union, 
which,  forced  and  almost  unnatural,  instead  of  tending 
to  harmony,  too  frequently  ministers  to  strife  : not  by 
being  ' unequally  yoked  together’  by  a yoke  that  wifi 
prove  galling  to  both.” 

Because  here  you  say  it  is  impossible  fbr 
those  who  strive  together  for  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  system,  to  be  in  union  or  coalition: 
you  say  they  must  be  “ warmly  attached  to 
different  views”  of  the  same  facts  or  doc- 
trines. I assure  you,  Sir,  that  I cannot 
reconcile  you  to  yourself. 

View  calmly  your  next  passage. 

“No,  not  thus,  brethren,  are  they  who  behove  ia 
Christianity  hut  differ  as  to  its  peculiarities ; not  thus 
are  they  to  strive  together ; hut  by  marching  in  aepft* 
rate  columns  to  the  defence  of  the  truth,  by  sepaiateir 
directing  their  efforts  to  one  and  the  same  point,  and 
causing  them  to  meet  in  the  same  centre ; tons,  seem- 
ing the  benefits  of  oomhined  exertion  while  they  avoid 
the  dangers  of  collision.” 

Pray,  Rev.  Sir,  if  there  exists  a belief  of 
all  that  Christ  has  taught;  if  there  be  no 
distinction  admissible  between  greater  and 
minor  point;  in  what  will  consist  the  differ- 
ence as  to  the  peculiarities  of  what  he 
taught?  How  can  they  strive  together  who 
differ  as  to  the  object  for  which  they  strive! 
Different  divisions  have  different  systems  of 
doctrine,  which  systems  are  contradictory, 
and  they  have  been  divided  because  of  the 
incompatibility  of  their  contradictory  sys- 
tems:— the  establishment  of  one  system 
inevitably  destroys  what  that  system  contra- 
dicts. How  can  you  make  two  contradictory 
propositions  be  true  together?  Sr,  when 
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you  marshalled  your  columns  upon  the  cir- 
cumference^ and  gave  the  command  to  march 
upon  the  centre,  you  indeed  were  a thought- 
less general,  or  you  intended  a merciless 
carnage ; because  each  division  was  armed 
against  the  other.  For  instance,  you  say 
that  Christ  established  Episcopal  govern- 
ment in  the  Church,  and  that  Presbyterial 
ordination  is  invalid.  The  leader  of  a Pres- 
byterian, column  denies  that  Christ  taught 
either  of  those  propositions,  but  asserts  that 
he  taught  the  necessity  and  validity  of  infant 
baptism.  The  leader  of  another  of  your 
columns  denies  that  he  taught  either  the 
■eeesaity  or  the  validity  of  this  baptism,  but 
•■wires  us  that  Christ  taught  that  he  was 
God — cp-equal  with  his  Father.  The  Uni- 
tarian assures  us  that  this  is  a mistake,  for 
that  if  we  examine  the  Bible,  with  the  aid 
of  enlightened  reason,  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  this  contradicts  the  doetrine  of  the 
Saviour.  My  leader  declares  that  St.  Peter 
was  constituted  head  of  the  Church  by  the 
Redeemer,  who  taught  that  we  should  all  be 
one  visible  body  on  earth  under  one  visible 
head,  and  all  believing  in  the  same  doctrines, 
which  are  aU  those,  and  only  those,  which 
C3vist  has  taught  We  are  assailed  on  every 
ade,  and  called  idolaters  and  fall  of  error. 
We  are  told,  even  by  you.  Rev.  Sir,  that  a 
difference  upon  minor  points  is  not  only  al- 
lowable bat  unavoidable — though  you  as- 
sured us  that  this  difference,  if  allowed, 
would  be  destructive  of  Christianity;  as  I 
verily  believe  it  would.  And  now,  Rev.  Sir, 
having  left  your  columns  striving  together  in 
a not  very  enviable  state,  I leave  you  to  make 
peace  between  them  if  yon  can,  without  hav- 

X recourse  to  one  of  two  modes.  Either 
it  the  distinction  between  greater  and 
minor  points  of  faith,  and  yon  [will]  destroy 
Christianity ; or,  admit  no  such  distinction, 
and  be  consistent  in  redudng  your  principles 
to  practice,  and  yon  will  infallibly  become  a 
Roman  Catholic.  I am  aware  the  state  in 
which  this  places  you  is  not  the  most  envia- 
ble; but,  Rev.  Sir,  you  would  have  been 
spsred  from  this,  had  you,  at  Macon,  left 
untouched  that  main  error  of  Popery,  which 
alone  can  save  you  from  scepticism  and 
doubt  I remain,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  die. 

A' Roman  Catholic. 
Charleston,  July  314, 1896. 

LETTER  HI.  j 

To  the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith , A . Rector  of  \ 

SL  Pouts  Church,  Augusta. 

Rev.  Sm, — In  my  second  letter,  I showed 
that  you  asserted  that  Christian  faith  re- 
quires of  us  firmly  to  maintain  even  the  , 
■nalieat  known  truth;  that  we  must  strive  l 
for  every  ttjot  and  tittle”  of  the  Gospel;  and  ' 


that  you  also  assert,  that  they  who  differed 
as  to  the  peculiarities,  that  is  the  peculiar 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  who  were  warmly  at- 
tached to  different  views  of  the  same  reve- 
lation, who  differed  from  each  other  on  minor 
points,  yvere  bound  by  duty  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  “ faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints ;”  although  in  doing  so  there  was  not 
one  of  them  who,  in  the  estimation  of  the. 
rest,  did  not  omit  striving  for  many  jots,  and 
several  tittles  of  the  Gospel — ana  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  fellows,  did  not  in  several 
instances  contradict  that  Gospel.  I leave  to 
yourself  the  tusk  of  reconciling  those  asser- 
tions. Perhaps  you  have  succeeded  in  so 
doing.  You  will,  therefore,  have  leisure  for 
much  similar  employment. 

In  the  second  paragraph  which  I quote 
from  you,  is  the  following : — 

“There  is  a general  coincidence  then,  brethren,  as  to 
what  is  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  viz : the  Revelation  of 
God  contained  in  the  Bible ; and  for  this  faith,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  all  should,  in  a certain  sense,  strive  togs- 
tker.  Bat  when  we  leave  this  general  ground ; when 
we  ask  what  the  4 fbith  of  the  Gosper  is,  in  all  its 
parts,  coincidence  of  sentiment  is  at  an  end,  and  many 
contradictory  replies  meet  our  ear.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  choose  amidst  all  those  conflicting  opinions  of  men? 
How  is  this  faith  of  the  Gospel  to  be  more  minutely 
ascertained?” 

With  your  own  expressions  then,  Rev. 
Sir,  you  oonfirm  the  concluding  assertion 
of  my  second  letter — that  those  who  strive 
together  according  to  you,  are  in  truth  and 
in  fact,  not  one  body  professing  the  same 
doctrine,  but  several  sects  holding  contra- 
dictor opinions.  And  who  besides  your- 
self, Rev.  Sir,  would  expect  to  produce  a 
consistent  system  of  revelation,  merely  from 
the  declarations  of  those  who  teach  contra- 
dictions? You  who  tell  us,  “Let  each  at- 
tack that  doctrine  or  duty  which  is  excep- 
tionable in  his  eyes,  and  what  part  of  the 
body  of  doctrine  will  not  be  wounded  f* 
Thus,  you  support  the  Christian  system  up- 
on a plan  which  wounds  every  portion  of  the 
Christian  doctrine ! ! ! 

We  now  proceed.  Rev.  Sir,  to  a new  to- 
pic. Here  you  tell  us  with  Chillingworth, 
that  the  Bible  is  the  Religion  of  Protestants. 
Now  Sir,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth  and  to  you,  I will,  on  behalf  of  Pro- 
testants, protest  against  this  proposition. 
Religion,  Rev.  Sir,  is  a disposition  of  the 
soul,  and  not  a book.  What  would  be 
thought  of  me  if  I asserted,  because  a pro- 
fligate blasphemer  and  robber  kept  a Bible 
always  in  his  pocket,  that  he  was  a man  who 
always  possessed  and  carried  the  Protestant 
religion  abont  with  him.  No,  Sir,  I will  not 
so  far  libel  my  Protestant  fellow*-citizens,  as 
to  say  that  their  religion  is  not  an  interior 
disposition  of  the  soul.  I have  often  heard 
ana  still  believe  that  it  is  criminal  for  a i 
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to  sell  his  religion,  or  to  give  it  away.  But, 
if  Mr.  Chillingworth  and  you  are  correct,  the 
Protestant  religion  is  hourly  bought  and 
sold,  and  given  away  by  the  very  best  Pro- 
testants. What  dreadful  crimes  have  not 
the  Bible  Societies  to  answer  for*  if  Mr. 
Chillingworth  and  you  be  correct?  Reli- 
gion, Rev.  Sir,  is  obedience  to  God ; who- 
soever has  the  sincere  disposition  to  obey 
him  is  religious,  whether  he  has  a Bible  or 
not ; whether  he  profess  to  be  a Protestant 
or  not.  Your  sixth  article  does  not  say 
that  the  Bible  is  the  Protestant  Religion; 
but  it  asserts  one  fact,  and  draws  one  con- 
sequence— and  if  the  fact  be  stated  correctly, 
the  consequence  which  is  well  and  logically 
drawn  must  also  be  true,  and  the  whole 
article  be  a sound  principle  for  religion.  It 
asserts,  that  all  which  God  made  necessary 
for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be  saved,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible;  and  concludes  therefore, 
[that]  no  man  is  to  be  required  to  believe  any 
doctnne  which  is  not  found  in  the  Bible,  or 
may  not  be  proved  from  the  Bible ; nor  to  do 
any  thing,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  unless 
it  is  so  found,  or  so  proved.  This  certainly 
states,  that  all  the  principles  of  religious  doc- 
trine and  of  religious  practice,  are  to  be 
found  in  that  book ; but  it  does  not  assert, 
that  that  book  itself  is  the  disposition  to  be- 
lieve those  doctrines,  and  to  practice  those 
duties;  and  if  it  did  make  such  an  assertion, 
it  would  be  the  assertion  of  an  absurdity, 
viz.  that  a book  was  a disposition  of  the  soul. 

But,  Rev.  Sir,  you  and  your  article  have 
been  a little  too  hasty;  because  you  both 
forget  to  tell  us  how  we  are  to  know  either 
that  any  thing  contained  in  the  Bible  was 
revealed  by  God,  or  that  all  which  he  revealed 
was  contained  in  the  original  Bible ; or  that 
the  original  Bible  has  come  down  to  us ; if 
it  did,  which  of  the  different  kinds  of  books 
called  Bibles  is  that  which  came  from  God : 
because  there  is  not  one  of  those  topics  up- 
on which  we  have  intuitive  evidence.  For 
my  own  part,  I assure  you  I can  at  any  mo- 
ment you  think  proper,  exhibit  to  you  some 
very  serious  difficulties  upon  each  of  those 
heads,  all  of  which,  and  many  more  you 
have,  it  seems,  forgotten.  But,  Rev.  Sir,  a 
difficulty  does  not  vanish,  because  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Smith  thinks  proper  to  overlook  it : 
nor  is  it  destroyed  for  not  having  been  re- 
moved by  the  compilers  of  the  sixth  article 
of  his  Church.  Let  us,  Rev.  Sir,  in  imagi- 
nation, clear  all  those  difficulties.  I tale 
up  any  Bible  you  please,  and  I assent  to 
your  propqsition — that  this  identical  book 
contains  all  that  God  has  taught,  and  only 
what  God  has  taught:  I shall  allow  you. in 
this  case  to  speak  for  yourself. 

u You  may  uk,  howevet,  ‘are  there  not  many  who 


appeal  to  this  standard,  equally  honest  In  purpose,  and 
equally  earnest  in  seeking,  and  who  return  from  its  pe- 
rusal with  widely  different  impression-*  T Does  not 
overv  Christian  sect  profess  to  hold  the  pure  u faith  of 
the  Gospel,”  and  to  have  derived  its  doctrinal  com- 
pand, or  digest,  from  the  Bible  V It  Is  indeed  so,  breth- 
ren : Nor  should  this  fact  excite  our  surprise,  or  drive 
us  from  that  most  safe  position,  that  to  the  Bible  must 
be  our  first  appeal.” 

Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  the  Bible  alone  is  insuffi- 
cient to  bring  man  to  a certain  knowledge  of 
what  God  has  taught ; because  equally  hon- 
est men  return  from  its  perusal  with  widely 
different  impressions;  that  is,  as  you  said 
before,  M coincidence  of  sentiment  is  at  an 
end,  and  many  contradictory  replies  meet  our 
ear.”  Alas  for  us  then!  Rev.  Sir!  so,  after 
the  mighty  mound  of  difficulties  which  we 
have  cleared  in  a bound  and  left  behind  ui, 
we  have  not  from  the  Bible  alone,  that  ia 
from  Mr.  Chilli  ngworth’s  Protestant  religion, 
any  certainty  of  what  God  has  taught ; and 
yet  this  is  what  you  call  a most  safe  position: 
viz.  u Truth  is  m this  book,  but  I cannot 
find  it  without  aid  besides  the  book.”  Are 
all  those  contradictory  replies  of  honest  men 
truths  of  Christianity)  Is  the  Christian 
Faith  in  contradiction  to  itself?  But  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Smith  cannot  say  so.  The  Bi- 
ble alone  will  not  suffice;  enlightened  reason 
must  be  added.  This  will  draw  out  the  truth 
which  was  always  in  the  book,  but  which  lies 
hidden  until  enlightened  reason  discovers  it 

w But  b«  it  remembered,  that  it  must  be  the  Bible 
interpreted  by  enlightened  reason ; by  the  eompurimo 
of  its  several  parts  with  each  other ; and  in  entire  sub- 
serviency to  the  unquestionable  axiom,  that  a revela- 
tion from  God,  cannot  contain  any  thing  that  will  im- 
pugn his  known  attributes,  or  detract  from  his  infinite 
perfections.  Had  it  boon  always  thus  interpretedr not- 
withstanding the  varieties  in  tne  structure  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  tne  Christian  world  would  not  have  been 
called  to  witness  so  many  divisions,  and  subdivision* 
modifications  and  re-modifications  of  doctrinal  Incor- 
rectness. Nor  would  the  Bible  itself  have  been  insulted 
by  being  given  as  the  authority  fbr  so  much  that  is  ab- 
surd in  theory,  or  demoralizing  In  practical  tendency.” 

This  is  very  well,  if  I could  know  what 
was  meant  by  enlightened  reason,  and  dis- 
cover where  it  was  to  be  found.  If  every 
human  being  has  it,  then  the  Bible  alone  be- 
ing given  to  each  individual  will  suffice, 
because  he  has  enlightened  reason,  and  we 
shall  have  no  contradictions : and  the  princi- 
ple of  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  the 
sacred  volume,  is  one  the  best  and  most 
saintary  which  eveV  was  recognized.  But 
since  you  have  informed  us  that  the  Bible 
has  not  been  always  interpreted  by  enlight- 
ened reason,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  univer- 
sally possessed:  it  becomes  necessary  to 
know  where  enlightened  reason  is  to  be  found, 
because  where  that  and  the  Bible  are  con- 
joined, I shall  find  with  certainty  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  faith ; where  it  is  not,  though 
the  Bible  should  be  there,  I am  likely  to  get 
only  absurd  theory,  and  what  is  demoralizu^ 
in  practical  tendency,  u and  modifications  and 
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re-modifications  of  doctrinal  incorrectness” 
Do,  pray,  good  Sir,  inform  me  where  this 
enlightened  reason  is  to  be  found,  that  I may 
use  its  aid.  But  that  you  may  at  once  see 
my  difficulty,  I shall  make  a short  statement 
or  my  case. 

In  this  city,  many  persons  whom  I very' 
highly  respect,  say  that  Bishop  Bowen  and  his 
clergy  are  gentlemen  of  enlightened  reason ; 
I myself  esteem  them  highly ; I have  equal 
esteem  for  the  enlightened  reason  of  Bishop 
England  and  his  clergy : there  are  many  high- 
ly enlightened,  reasonable  Presbyterian,  Con- 
gregationalist,  Lutheran,  Baptist  and  Me- 
thodist clergymen  in  this  city : no  one  claims 
to  be  more  closely  guided  by  enlightened 
reason,  in  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, than  does  the  gifted  and  tasteful  pastor 
of  the  Unitarians.  Yet,  all  of  those,  having 
the  Bible  and  enlightened  reason,  and  com- 
paring the  several  parts  with  each  other,  and 
holding  to  the  maxim  which  you  lay  down, 
are  perpetually  contradicting  each  other . 
Thus,  Rev.  sir,  I fear  your  remedy  of  help- 
ing the  Bible  with  enlightened  reason  is  no 
remedy.  And  indeed  in  the  very  next  pas- 
sage you  appear  to  me  to  say  so  yourself. 


“Perfect  uniformity  of  sentiment,  even  were  all  the 
dicumatanoes  of  spiritual  preparation,  and  of  biblical 
Investigation,  equal,  could  scarcely  be  expected.  Nor 
h this  more  surprising  than  that  God  has  permitted 
nan  to  receive  different  impressions  from  the  tame 
ssuuds,  the  same  views,  the  same  subjects.” 

So,  Rev.  Sir,  we  are  to  hold  to  this  most 
safe  position,  from  which  we  are  never  to  be 
driven ; “ that  to  the  Bible  must  be  our  first 
appeal.”  But  the  appellants  are  clamorous 
in  their  contradictions,  all  drawn  from  the  , 
Bible : you  say — “ call  in  enlightened  reason  1 
to  interpret  the  Bible.”  I have  called  in  sev- 
eral, who  said  they  had  it,  and  that  their 
interpretations  were  all  made  by  it,  and  the 
Babel  of  their  contradiction  worse  than 
ever.  You  now  tell  me  tt  you  cannot  expect 
perfect  uniformity  of  sentiment,  you  must 
not  be  surprised  at  it  any  more  than  you  are 
surprised  that  men  receive  different  impres- 
sions from  the  same  sounds .”  Why,  Rev.  Sir, 

I thought  that  all  men  called  sweet  sound, 
sweet  sound,  and  that  any  person  who  called 
discord,  concord,  would  be  said  to  have  mis- 
called it for  it  will  be  concord,  though  he 
should  call  it  discord ; nor  do  I believe,  Rev. 
Sir,  that  you  could  persuade  your  congrega- 
tion, that  the  mingled  sounds  which  assailed 
the  ears  of  Hogarth’s  enraged  musician, 
would  be  an  exauisite  oratorio.  I am  sorry 
for  your  own  sake,  that  you  should  adduce 
a comparison,  which  so  completely  destroys 
vaur  own  theory.  But  to  return,  Rev.  Sir, 
I do  think  it  will  he  thought  surprising  that 
you  should  assert,  that  if  the  Bible  had 
always  been  interpreted  by  enlightened  rea- 


son, the  Christian  world  would  not  have  been 
called  upon  to  witness  so  many  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  modifications  and  re-modi- 
fications of  doctrinal  incorrectness;  nor  would 
the  Bible  itself  be  insulted,  by  being  given  as 
the  authority  for  so  much  that  is  absurd  in 
theory,  &c.  And,  in  the  very  next  line  to 
tell  us,  that  with  all  the  help  of  enlightened 
reason,  we  must  expect  contradictions;  for 
such  is  the  true  meaning  of  your  phrase ; 
however,  softened  in  expression,  it  means 
doctrinal  incorrectness.  How  many  “jots 
and  tittles”  of  the  Gospel  will  be  lost  in  this 
jargon  of  sounds — in  those  different  views 
of  the  same  subject ! We  found,  that  there 
could  not  be  two  views : for  either  God  re- 
vealed the  doctrine,  and  then  it  is  true,  or  he 
did  not  reveal  it,  and  then  we  are  not  bound 
to  believe  it — so  that  this  is  not  a subject  of 
opinion,  hut  a matter  of  fact,  which  does  not 
admit  any  difference  of  view.  Thus,  Rev. 
Sir,  enlightened  reason  is  a phrase,  which  here 
has  no  meaning,  it  is  a delusive  sound, 
which  misleads ; and  after  much  wandering, 
leaves  us  where  we  originally  were,  in  perfect 
uncertainty  as  to  what  is  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ:  we  have  indeed  expressions 
in  a hook,  hut  no  agreement  as  to  their 
meaning. 

As  you  may  observe,  Rev.  Sir,  I am  now 
drawing  near  that  part  where  you  "dealt  me 
the  unprovoked  blow.  I shall  therefore  con- 
clude for  this  day,  leaving  to  my  next  to 
parry  it  as  well  as  I can ; meantime  allow  me 
to  remind  you  of  our  progress.  You  have 
told  us,  that  faith  admits  of  no  distinction  of 
greater  and  minor  doctrines,  and  yet  you  ad- 
mitted the  distinction.  You  told  us  that  any 
man  who  contended  for  only  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
established  a principle  which  would  lead  to 
absolute  infidelity,  yet  you  brought  forward 
those  who  thus  contended,  to  be  the  destroy- 
ers of  infidelity.  You  told  us,  that  whoever 
did  not  strive  for  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
Gospel,  did  not  act  according  to  the  obliga- 
tion under  which  we  arp,  to  contend  for  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  generally ; yet  you  placed 
in  this  field  of  contention,  striving  together, 
all  the  sects  which  differed,  by  striving  for 
and  against  those  jots  and  tittles.  You  told 
us,  the  Protestant  religion  was  the  Bible;  yet 
you  told  us  the  Bible  alone,  and  consequently 
the  Protestant  religion  alone,  would  never 
bring  us  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  Christ’s 
doctrine.  You  said,  that  well  disposed  per- 
sons having  all  this  Bible,  that  is,  aU  the 
Protestant  religion,  would  still  be  replying  in 
contradictions,  when  asked,  what  was  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel.  You  said , enlightened 
reason  and  its  accompaniments  interpreting 
the  Bible,  would  save  us  from  divisions,  vVo..; 
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yet  you  told  us,  that  with  all  those  aids,  you 
could  not  expect  uniformity  of  sentiment,  as 
to  what  was  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ 
You  perceive,  that  amongst  Protestants  this 
doctrinal  union  does  not  exist,  cannot  exist. 
But  you  tell  us,  we  must  not  take  up  the 
principles  of  the  Popish  Church,  which  has 
secured  this  uniformity,  though  you  must 
acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  not 
■contradictory,  but  is  uniform. 

I cannot  aid  you  to  reconcile  these  asser- 
tions, but  I shall  exhibit  to  you  some  others 
of  the  same  description,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  your  sermon.  And  I remain,  Rev. 
Sir,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

A Roman  Catholic. 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  August  1th , 1826. 

LETTER  IV. 

% To  the  Reix  Hugh  Smith , A.  M.,  Rector  of 
St.  Pams  Church , Augusta. 

Rev.  Sir — I may  now  assume,  as  fairly 
proved,  that  you  admit  Scripture  alone  will 
not  be  a sufficient  guide  to  us  in  ascertaining 
what  is  the  Christian  doctrine.  Neither  wifi 
Scripture,  when  interpreted  by  enlightened 
reason,  for  you  will  not,  Rev.  Sir,  I suppose, 

* assert  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swiney,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Moderwell,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker,  and 
the  respectable  gentlemen  who  are  your 
confreres  in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  they 
for  instance,  who  now  communicate  in  the 
Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches  of  Augusta, 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  are  all 
bereft  of  enlightened  reason.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  know  the  Christian  doctrine?  In  your 
own  words:  “How  is  the  faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  be  more  minutely  ascertained?”  In- 
deed, Rev.  Sir,  this  is  the  only  material 
question  in  all  religious  controversy : and  a 
question  towards  the  solving  of  which  you 
have  not,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  got  through 
your  sermon,  made  a single  step.  However, 
you  acknowledge,  that  although  we  cannot 
ascertain  with  certainty  what  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  is;  for  this  is  the  only  construction 
which  can  suit  your  expression,  “ Want  of 
uniformity  in  the  inferences  honestly  drawn 
from  Scripture,”  yet  this  “ must  never 
drive  us  back  to  that  main  pillar  and  main 
error  of  Popery,  that  the  Church  is  the  au- 
thorized interpreter  of  Scripture.”  Now, 
Rev.  Sir,  all  other  modes  latterly  substituted 
having  utterly  failed,  and  this  old  mode  plain- 
ly having  succeeded  in  preserving,  through 
so  many  ages  and  nations,  an  uniformity  of 
doctrine,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  faith,  I ■ 
am  at  a loss  to  know  why  you  should  have 
bo  dogmatically  rejected  it 
The  only  reason  you  can  give,  is  indeed 
apparently  a veryP  opish  one:  “The  Church 
of  which  we  are  members,  has  entered  her 


own  protest  against  it”  Which  means: 
“you  are  not  to  have  recourse  to  this  mode, 
because  the  Church  of  which  you  are  mem- 
bers, protests  that  you  should  not.”  If  you 
gave  any  other  reason,  I have  not  seen  it;  it 
is  omitted  in  your  printed  sermon.  Rev.  Sir, 

I leave  to  you  to  reconcile  these  two  propo- 
sitions, which  are  your  own,  “You  must  not 
believe  that  the  Church  is  the  authorized  in- 
terpreter of  the  Scriptures.”  “You  must  not 
look  for  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  in 
any  way  against  which  your  Church  pro- 
tests.” Not  only  are  your  two  assertions 
perfectly  in  opposition  to  each  other,  but  the 
last  is  the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  in  its 
principle,  of  any  that  ever  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation. It  is  as  unlike  the  principle  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  Protestants  corn- 
lain,  as  any  principle  can  be  unlike  another, 
shall  exhibit  both.  Catholic  principle : 
God  has  constituted  the  Church  a tribunal, 
to  give  with  authority  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures;  therefore,  you  ought  to 
receive  her  interpretation,  in  order  to  pay 
due  homage  to  him  who  created  and  gave 
power  to  the  tribunal.  Rev.  Hugh  Smith's 
principle:  God  has  no/  constituted  the  Church 
a tribunal,  to  give  with  authority  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  neverthe- 
less, you  must  not  have  recourse  for  their 
interpretation  to  a mode  against  which  she 
protests.  Despotism,  or  arbitrary  rule,  Rev. 
Sir,  is  using  power  which  has  not  been  pro- 
perly and  sufficiently  granted,  and  he  who 
says,  that  “he  will  use  that  power,  although 
he  believes  it  has  not  been  granted,”  is,  tn 
grain  and  constitution,  knowingly  and  will- 
ingly an  arbitrary  despot  in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  the  word;  not  so  the  man  who 
uses  a power  which  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieves has  been  properly  derived  to  him,  from 
a competent  source:  though  he  might  err  as 
to  the  fact,  he  is  not  a despot,  he  is  not  arbi- 
trary, when  he  uses  it  only  because  he  be- 
lieves he  is  empowered,  but  is  not  disposed 
to  use  it,  if  he  should  discover  that  such 
power  had  not  been  granted.  Need  I make 
any  application  of  the  facts  to  the  principles, 
to  prove  that  you  must  either  assert,  that 
your  Church  is  divinely  authorized  to  give 
with  infallible  certainty  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  or  that  her  assuming 
to  do,  what  she  says,  is  not  in  her  grant 
from  Heaven,  viz.  to  give  us  with  precision 
and  certainty  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  thus  the  knowledge  of  what 
Christ  taught  in  articles  of  belief;  is  an  arbi- 
trary, despotic  and  tyrannical  usurpation? 
Those  expressions,  Rev.  Sir,  are  not  applied 
to  the  individual  members  of  your  church; 
they  are  applied  as  the  natural  and  inevitable 
results  of  your  assertions ; they  are  applied 
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to  the  system  which  you  would  establish:  a 
tern  not  only  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
t principles  of  the  Christian  religion;  but 
moreover  fitted  to  excite  disgust  and  indig- 
nation amongst  a people  who,  being  justly 
jealous  of  their  rights  and  liberty,  are  not 
disposed  to  admit  the  exercise  of  any  power 
except  what  is  evidently  derived  from  their 
God,  or  from  themselves. 

I have  assumed,  Rev.  Sir,  that  your  Church 
(fid  protest  against  what  you  stated  to  “ be 
the  main  pillar  and  the  main  error  of  Popery.” 
But  is  the  feet  so?  Let  us  examine  your 
ground  for  the  assertion.  The  error  you 
say  is,  “that  the  Church  is  the  authonzed 
interpreter  of  Scripture.”  I shall  not  here 
compare  yourself  with  yourself,  that  bon 
bouche,  I shall  reserve;  but  I will  compare 
your  assertion  with  your  proof— 

“And  (he  want  of  this  uniformity  in  the  inferences, 
honestly  drawn  from  the  Scripture,  must  never  drive 
«s  back  to  that  main  pillar,  and  main  error  of  Popery , 
that  the  Church  is  the  authorized  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture. Against  this,  the  Church  of  which  tre  are  mem- 
bers, has  entered  her  own  protest ; declaring  in  her  30th 
article,  ‘It  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  decree  any 
thing  contrary  to  God’s  word  written;  neither  may  it  so 
explain  oneplace  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  repugnant  to 
another.  Wherefore,  although  the  Church  be  a witness 
and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet  as  it  ought  not  to  decree 
any  thing  against  the  same,  so,  beside  the  same,  ought 
tt  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  believed  for  necessity 
of  salvation.*” 

Now,  the  30th  article,  as  given  by  you, 
consists  of  several  propositions,  not  one  of 
which  contradicts  that  which  you  called 
“the  main  error  of  Popery.”  It  says  1st, 
“It  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  decree 
any  thing  contrary  to  God’s  word  written.” 
I,  a firm  Papist,  as  you  would  probably  have 
the  politeness  to  call  me,  not  only  do  believe 
this  proposition  to  be  true  as  here  given,  but 
even  more  than  this,  I would  strike  out  the 
word  written,  or  I would  add  the  words,  or 
unwritten,  and  thus  extending  the  proposi- 
tion, 1 would  uphold  it  2d,  “Neither  may 
the  Church  so  explain  one  place  of  Scripture, 
that  it  be  repugnant  to  another.”  Granted. 
3d,  “Although  the  Church  is  a witness  and 
keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  it  ought  not  to  decree 
any  thing  against  the  same.”  Granted . The 
i therefore,  shows  this  to  be  a conclusion 
drawn  from  the  first  two  propositions.  I 
allow  the  truth  of  the  premises,  and  the 
accuracy  and  the  truth  of  the  conclusion. 
4th,  “The  Church  ought  not  to  enforce  any 
thing  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salva- 
tion, beside  the  Holy  Writ”  From  this  pro- 
position 1 dissent  for  sufficient  reasons.  Hut 
now  1 do  not  give  them,  for  the  only  .ques- 
tion is — which  of  those  four  propositions 
denies  the  assertion,  “that  the  Church  is  the 
authorized  interpreter  of  Scripture  T”  How 
could  you.  Rev.  Sir,  have  so  far  committed 
yourself  ss  to  draw  a conclusion  not  con- 


tained in  your  premises,  as  this  evidently  is 
not?  Nay,  I go  farther,  and  say,  that  the 
three  first  propositions  evidently  imply  the 
power  of  this  authorized  interpretation  to  be 
in  the  Church : so  that  you  have  been  doubly 
unfortunate,  for  you  have  not  shown  that 
your  Chmch  protests  against  this  error  of 
ropery,  and  you  have  produced  an  article, 
which  you  assert  does  what  it  does  not,  viz : 
protests  against  this  error,  and  which,  more- 
over, actually  supposes  what  you  call  error,  to 
be  the  practice  of  your  Church,  and  only 
gives  rules  for  regulating  that  practice.  It 
does  not  assert,  that  the  Church  is  not  au- 
thorized to  interpret  the  Scripture,  but  says, 
she  is  not  authorized  to  interpret  it  absurd- 
ly, nor  to  teach  any  thing  as  necessary  for 
faith,  besides  its  contents : thus  your  Church 
rescues  herself  in  a great  measure  from  that 
charge  of  despotism  and  tyranny  which  you 
would,  in  your  zeal  against  Papists,  so 
thoughtlessly  fasten  upon  your  own  respect- 
able society. 

I would  here,  disclaiming  all  “intention  of 
disrespect  or  obtrusion,  ask  you,  Rev.  Sir, 
whether  your  own  practice  is  not  in  opposition 
to  (he  principle  which  you  lay  dawn.n  I know 
you  are  an  officiating  clergyman,  who  preach 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  to  your 
congregation ; whence,  I would  ask  you,  as 
an  Episcopalian,  do  you  derive  authority  to 
give  this  public  interpretation  7 Is  it-  not 
from  your  Church,  through  the  bishop  who 
gave  you  ordination  ? Did  the  Church  then, 
through  the  bishop,  give  you  a power  which 
she  had  not  herself/  It  is  not  a private,  but 
a public  feet,  that  you  hold  weekly  meetings 
of  pious  ladies,  who,  together  with  you, 
search  the  Scriptures,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terpretation, and  that  your  researches  are 
generally  directed  to  the  most  abstruse  and 
difficult  questions.  Do  they  conceive  that 
the  opinion  of  each  lady  is  equal  in  value  to 
ours?  Do  you  believe,  that,  if  the  most 
ighly  gifted  amongst  those  ladies,  was  to 
discover,  that  “this  is  my  body,”  means, 
“this  is  my  body,”  you  would  consider  she 
had  equal  authority  so  to  interpret  it  to  your 
congregation  on  the  succeeding  Sunday,  as 
you  would,  to  tell  them,  “this  is  my  body,” 
means,  “this  is  not  my  body.”  How  often, 
Rev.  Sir,  if  report  says  truly,  have  you  not 
been  obliged  to  repress  the  zeal  of  some  fair 
disputant,  by  the  assurance,  that  if  she  per- 
sisted in  her  favorite  interpretation,  it  would 
be  “heresy,”  because  it  was  in  opposition 
to  the  authorized  interpretation  of  the  Church? 
I have  been  assured,  that  this  main  error  has 
frequently  been  your  main  pillar,  to  preserve 
you  from  being  borne  away  to  every  side  by 
the  unsteady  torrent  of  your  impetuous,  yet 
gentle,  your  docile,  yet  dogmatizing  assail- 
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ants  and  supporters.  Your  Church  herself, 
Rev.  Sir,  disclaims  not  this  power,  for  she 
judges  what  is  heresy,  and  what  is  true  doc- 
trine, and  therefore  assumes  to  be  an  author- 
ized interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that  she 
either  must  condemn  her  practice,  or  your 
assertion. 

Thus  baffled  in  discovering  a rule, by  which 
you  will  M minutely  ascertain  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel”  you  proceed  to  make  new  asser- 
tions. “ Scripture  alone,  is  insufficient.”  How 
often  has  the  Catholic  been  charged  with 
blasphemy,  and  held  up  to  execration  by  the 
English  Church  and  tne  Bible  Societies,  for 
merely  making  this  assertion,  which  now 
forms  a basis  of  the  system  which  you  en- 
deavor to  defend  ? “ Scripture,  interpreted 
by  enlightened  reason,  is  not  sufficient”  But 
still  “to  the  Bible  must  be  our  first  appeal” — 
“this  is  a most  safe  position.”  You  then 
proceed : 

“ Scripture,  then,  being  ojp  first  witness  as  to  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  we  may  next  appeal  to  primitive 
antiquity , either  for  Information  in  regard  to  things 
indifferent,  or  illustration  of  things  not  clearly  revealed. 
We  must  suffer  the  Saints  of  the  first  ages  to  declare, 

4 What  form  of  doctrine  had  been  delivered  unto  them 
what  was  generally  believed  and  practised  in  their  day ; 
and  the  natural  presumption  will  be,  that  this  belief, 
and  this  practice,  were  derived  from  the  Apostles. 
Their  testimony  to  facts,  we  deem  ft  reasonable  to  re- 
ceive; thoir  opinions  we  would  test  with  caution.  The 
first  rests  upon  the  basis  of  their  uulmpeached  honesty 
and  actual  observation,  and  consequenUy,  may  not  be 
ConsistenUy  rejected ; the  latter  map  be  erroneous , for 
they  themselves  were  not  infallible.  Thus  then,  breth- 
ren, would  we  arrive  at  a knowledge  of  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel , by  a reference  to  Scripture,  as  the  standard  of 
doctrine ; to  primitive  antiquity  as  a model  of  practice.” 

Now,  Rev.  Sir,  I assert  that  your  latter 
mode  leaves  us  exactly  where  we  were  be- 
fore you  gave  us  this  unmeaning  passage. 

I call  it  unmeaning,  and  it  is  precisely,  be- 
cause it  is  so.  I make  the  assertion,  that 
we  are  still  as  far.  as  ever  from  ascertaining 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  first  place, 
Scripture  alone,  that  is  what  you  here  call 
our  first  witness,  you  already  said  was  suf- 
ficient You  next  appeal  to  primitive  an- 
tiquity.  Now  I should  like  to  know  where 
this  primitive  antiquity  is  to  be  found — you 
appear  to  say  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Saints  of  the  first  ages.  I am 
still  at  a loss — because  you  neither  tell  me 
to  what  period  the  first  ages  reach,  nor  who 
were  the  Saints.  Thus  you  send  me  to, wit- 
nesses of  a very  vague  description,  who  live 
in  time  undefined.  For  instance,  I appeal 
to  the  testimony  of  St  Augustine  in  the 
fifth  age,  who  testifies  to  me  that  the  doc- 
trines of  praying  for  the  dead,  and  of  offer- 
ing up  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  were, 
in  his  day,  received  as  derived  from  the 
Apostles.  I deem  it  reasonable  to  receive 
.tms  testimony  as  to  facts.  You  deem  it 
unreasonable.  I appeal  to  the  Scripture— 
you  deny  one  of  tne  books  to  be  canonical, 


and  you  say  I do  not  give  a proper  interpre- 
tation to  the  other.  I bring  the  testimony 
of  St  Augustine  to  uphold  my  position. 
How  am  I to  know  that  he  is  a saint  of  the 
first  ages  ? I can  decide  for  myself,  I say 
that  you  are  at  liberty  to  deny  that  he  was  a 
saint,  or  that  the  fifth  was  one  of  the  first 
ages.  Suppose  you  make  either  denial,  how 
far  have  we  got  any  mode  of  deciding  our 
difference  ? — I see  none.  Therefore  I call 
your  passage  vague,  unmeaning,  useless  and 
deceptive,  not  that  I charge  you  with  inten- 
tion of  deceit.  I believe  you  think  your 

rssage  does  convey  precise  ideas.  Though 
look  upon  you  to  have  been  very  impru- 
dent, Rev.  Sir,  I should  be  sorry  to  ascribe 
to  you  conduct  unbecoming  a gentleman  or 
a Christian.  But  I must  write  as  freely  as 
you  preach. 

When  you  send  me  to  primitive  antiquity, 
then,  you  delude  me  with  an  empty  name; 
when  you  tell  me  of  the  testimony  of  the 
saints  of  the  early  ages,  you  send  me  to  a 
tribunal  which  is  undefined.  But  I pass  over 
this.  Why  shall  I go  to  them ! “ Either 
for  information  in  regard  to  things  indiffer- 
ent :” — Rev.  Sir,  I thought  we  agreed  that 
though  “all  duties  and  doctrines  may  not 
possess  precisely  the  same  importance,  it  is 
dangerous  to  prefer  one  thing  to  another; 
to  dwell  upon  the  distinction  between  greater 
and  minor  points  in  Christianity.  AU  its 
truths  are  sacred.  Each  one  of  them  is 
worthy  of  notice,  and  of  maintenance.  For 
each  one  of  them  we  are  bound  to  strive. 
We  must  firmly  maintain  the  smallest 
known  truth;  we  must  strive  for  every  ‘jot 
and  tittle*  of  the  Gospel.”  Then,  why  call 
any  part  indifferent  ? We  also  are  sent  to 
the  saints  of  the  early  ages  for  “ illustration 
of  things  not  clearly  revealed.”  Am  I 
awake,  when  I read  this  in  the  sermon  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman  ? So  then  to  use  the 
phrase  which  has  been  so  long  flung  at  Pope- 
ry, we  are,  by  direction  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Smith,  to  go  to  the  fallible  tribunal  of  mortal 
man,  for  illustration  of  that  infallible  book 
which  alone  is  to  be  the  rule  of  our  faith— 
and  this  because  the  book  is  not  clear  as  to 
what  God  intends  to  teach ! ! ! Hear  this, 
all  you  who  vituperate  Papists,  for  saying 
that  St  Peter  was  inspired  when  he  wrote, 
that  in  St  Pauls  Epistles  are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  the  unlearned 
and  unstable  wrest  as  they  do  the  other 
Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction.  Hear 
this,  you  who  tell  us  that  the  Bible  is  plain 
to  the  meanest  capacity ! ! ! Why,  good 
Sir,  what  would  Mr.  Cnillingworth  say  to 
this?  “The  Bible,  that  is  the  Protestant 
religion,  is  not  so  clear  as  to  God's  revela- 
tion, but  that  it  needs  the  illustration  of  the 
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aunts  of  the  first  ages,  though  we  know  of 
no  authority  which  is  to  tell  us  exactly  who 
are  those  saints,  and  which  are  those  ages.” 
Therefore  we  cannot  know  exactly  what 
God  has  revealed  in  the  Bible.  Why,  Rev. 
Sir,  this  is  making  the  meaning  of  the  Bible 
depend  upon  the  interpretation  of  a tribunal, 
which  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  which,  if 
ascertained,  would  consist  of  poor  miserable 
mortals.  Isthis  the  anti-popery  ? Is  this  the 
genome  Protestantism  of  the  Rev.  Hugh/j 
Smith,  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  in  Augusta? 

From  this  we  would  imagine  your  plain  the- 
ory was,  that  Scripture,  either  alone  or  with 
emightencd.reason,  being  insufficient  to  lead 
os  to  ascertain  minutely  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  that  is,  the  doctrines  which  it  con- 
tains; that  difficulty  would  be  removed,  and 
the  doctrines  would  be  ascertained  by  the 
aid  of  primitive  authority,  which  would  illus- 
trate what  was  not  clearly  revealed  in  the 
Seriptures.  The  primitive  antiquity  was  the 
testimony  of  tho  saints  of  the  first  ages, 
declaring  “ what  form  of  doctrine  had  been 
delivered  to  them,”. what  was  generally  be- 
tiered  and  practised  in  their  days;  this  belief 
or  doctrine  we  naturally  suppose  to  have 
come  from  the  Apostles.  The  saints  of  the 
first  ages  would  testify  the  fact,  of  what  w as 
given  to  them,  the  fact  of  what  was  gene- 
rally believed:  the  force  of  this  testimony 
rests  upon  their  un impeached  honesty  ana 
actual  observation  ; therefore,  the  testimony 
may  not  be  consistently  rejected.  Such  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  your  train  of  reasoning, 
and  the  only  difficulty  in  my  way  then  ap- 
peared to  be,  how  I should  know  the  saints 
and  the  times.  I thought  that  here,  at  least,  I 
should  find  you  consistent  with  yourself,  and 
that,  if  we  could  fix  upon  the  special  wit- 
nesses, all  our  difficulties  would  be  over. 
But,  alas ! I reckoned  without  my  host  Bo- 
eauae,  after  this  mighty  preparation,  you 
again  threw  me  back  where  I originally  was. 
“Thus,  then,  brethren,  would  we  arrive  at 
a knowledge  of  the  faith  of  the  GosveL,  by  a 
reference  to  Scripture  as  a standard  of  doc- 
trine; to  primitive  antiquity,  as  a model  of 
practice.”  Thus,'  are  wo  flung  upon  Scrip- 
tore  only  for  doctrine,  after  the  fine  display 
of  its  total  inadequacy,  without  other  aid, 
viz.  the  testimony  of  the  saints,  as  to  the 
facts,  “ what  form  of  doctrine  was  given  to 
them,  what  was  generally  believed  in  their 
day! ! !” 

Rev.  Sir,  to  speak  with  inoffensive  can- 
dor, I believe  you  have  no  distinct  and  de- 
finite notions  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
your  contradictions  and  inaccuracies  arise 
from  the  peculiarity  of  your  situation.  Your 
society  says,  that  the  Scripture  alone  is  the 
rule  of  faith.  Adopting  this  principle,  you 


can  restrain  no  person  from  so  interpreting 
the  Scripture,  as  to  produce  what  contra- 
dicts you.  Then  you  call  upon  the  saint* 
to  protect  you,  but  you  do  not  like  to  give 
them  power  to  direct  you,  as  your  object  is 
only  tiiat  they  should  drive  away  your  as- 
sailants. 

Of  course,  Rev.  Sir,  you  have  read  of  the 
old  man,  who,  tired  of  carrying  his  bundle 
of  sticks,  called  upon  death  to  release  him; 
but  when  the  king  of  terrors  appeared,  the 
old  gentleman's  courage  failed,  and  he  as- 
sured the  grisly  spectre,  that  he  only  asked 
his  aid  to  place  the  bundle  once  more  upon 
his  shoulders.  The  saints  would  be  excel- 
lent protectors  against  your  friends  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Whitaker  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moderwell ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  cast  a friendly  glance  of 
recognition  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swiney,  it  is 
time  to  grant  them  leave  of  absence-Scrip- 
ture  alone  is  then  sufficient 

You  perceive.  Rev.  Sir,  that  our  work 
thickens.  But  I must  hasten  to  get  through. 

Yours,  &c.  &c. 

A Rohan  Catholic. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  August  14th,  1626. 

LETTER  V. 

To  the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  A.  M.,  Rector  of 
St.  Pam's  Church,  Augusta. 

Rev.  Sir — In  my  last  I was  obliged  to  con- 
clude when  I would  have  preferred  to  con- 
tinue, but  the  regulation  for  my  letter  required 
it’s  not  exceeding  a certain  length.  I shall 
therefore  pursue  the  examination  of  the  pas- 
sage which  I was  considering.  I shall,  how- 
ever, keep,  my  promise  of  brevity,  and  dis^ 
charge  you  with  as  mueh  speed  as  I can.  ' 
You  called  upon  the  saints  to  illustrate 
those  doctrines  not  clearly  revealed  in  the 
Bible : thus  it  is  manifest,  you  allow  that  in 
the  Bible  there  are  doctrines  not  clearly  re- 
vealed ; you  admitted  this  long  before : viz. 
when  you  said  enlightened  reason  was  ne- 
cessary for  its  interpretation:  and  when  yon 
said  that  equally  honest  men  searching  the 
same  passage  for  the  doctrine,  eontrameted 
each  other;  when  you  told  us  that  with  all 
the  aids  of  reason,  of  spirit  ual  preparat  ion,  and 
of  biblical  investigation,  perfect  uniformity 
of  sentiment  was  not  to  be  expected  among 
those  who  studied  the  Bible.  Thus  nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  you  repeatedly 
asserted  that  the  Bible  alone,  or  even  with 
those  aids,  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  us  to 
an  uniformity  of  doctrine.  Nothing  is  more 
! evident  on  the  other  hand,  than  these  two 
; propositions:  “ Uniformity  of  doctrine  is  es- 
sential for  faith.”  u The  doctrine  of  Christ 
' is  perfectly  uniform.”  The  first  of  those 
I propositions  you  have  yourself  maintained* 
! “That  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  con- 
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tend  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  generally, 
should  constrain  ns  to  contend  particularly 
also  for  each  one  of  its  doctrines.”  The  se- 
cond is  plain  from  the  simple  view  that  truth 
is  uniform,  and  [that]  Christ  is  truth.  As  then, 
Rev.  Sir,  you  have  established  that  the  Scrip- 
ture is  not  sufficiently  clear  .to  bring  us  to 
uniformity  of  sentiment,  you  have  most 
fully  established  that  it  is  an  insufficient  rule 
of  faith;  and  that  to  be  sufficient  it  needs  some 
aid ; and  that  [this]  aid  must  be  something 
more  than  enlightened  reason.  Now,  as  I 
come  to  the  main  error  of  Popery,  to  use  your 
very  kind  and  complimentary  expression,  I 
request  you  to  watch  my  assertions  closely. 

It  is  admitted  by  you  that  an  honest  man 
fully  qualified  to  investigate  the  Scriptures 
might,  and  that  such  men  so  doing  every 
day,  do  find  it  impossible  to  agree  as  to  what 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  Hence  it 
is  clear,  that  although  the  sacred  volume 
does  contain  the  law  of  God,  and  nothing 
bat  what  is  his  law,  and  has  all  the  authority 
of  God  himself ; yet  because  of  man’s  im- 
perfection, though  the  book  is  authoritative, 
no  man  can  be  certain  without  some  farther 
aid,  that  he  can  know  the  doctrines  of  God. 
Therefore  unless  farther  aid  than  the  Bible 
and  enlightened  reason  is  obtained,  the  doc- 
trines which  God  requires  of  man  to  believe 
cannot  be  certainly  known  J>y  man.  A just 
God  cannot  require  an  impossibility  from 
man  ; but  it  would  he  requiring  an  impossi- 
bility from  him  to  insist  that  he  should 
firmly  believe  doctrines  whose  truth  he  can- 
not discover,  from  that  reason  which  God  has 
given  as  his  guide,  or  from  revelation,  which, 
though  a'  sufficient  motive  of  belief  if  clear, 
is  so  obscure  in  the  Bible,  that  honest  and 
enlightened  men  cannot  be  certain,  after  their 
best  investigation,  what  it  teaches.  Therefore 
a just  God  cannot  require  of  man  faith  or  the 
firm  belief  of  doctrines  above  his  reason,  and 
for  the  belief  of  which  he  has  no  certain  know- 
ledge from  revelation,  as  given  in  the  Bible. 

This,  Rev.  Sir,  is  the  difficulty,  this  the 
labyrinth,  to  extricate  yourself  from  which 
you  called  upon  the  saints:  but  as.  you  re- 
fused to  follow  them,  you  are  still  bewildered 
in  its  mazes,  and  here  you  are  likely  to  re- 
main. The  destruction  of  faith  is  thus  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  first  principle 
of  Protestantism,  viz.  that  the  Bible  alone 
is  sufficient  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  doctrine;  and  when  you  left  this 
.principle,  you  ceased  to  be  a consistent  Pro- 
testant Now,  Rev.  Sir,  look  through  that 
portion  of  the  world  which  has  admitted  this 
principle,  and  in  the  honesty  of  your  soul 
answer  the  questions, — “ How  many  hun- 
dreds of  sects,  has  it  produced  V 9 44  Can  you 
ever,  admitting  the  truth  of  this  principle, 


expect  to  diminish  their  number  V*  44  Are 
all  their  contradictions  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pel ?”  44  If  the  Gospel  contains  those  con- 
tradictions, has  it  emanated  from  a God  of 
truth  ?”  “ If  the  plain  words  of  the  Gospel 
cannot  bring  them  to  uniformity  of  senti- 
ment, will  any  writing  of  any  saint  or  number 
of  saints,  be  less  liable  to  misconstruction 
than  is  the  Gospel  itself?”  44  Has  God  then 
left  us  without  any  certain  mode  of  discov- 
ering what  he  taught  and  what  we  should 
believe  T 44  Is  faith  or  a firm  belief  of  what 
God  has  taught  possible,  if  we  admit  the  first 
principle  of  Protestantism?”  Yon  seemed 
to  say,  and  I say  positively,  that  to  know  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  some  farther  aid  be- 
yond the  Scripture  and  enlightened  reason 
is  necessary.  I write  you  seemed  to  say, 
because  though  you  did  say  that  primitive 
antiquity  was  necessary  to  illustrate  what 
was  not  clearly  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  yet 
afterwards  you  retracted  the  assertion  when 
you  said — “ Thus  brethren  Would  we  arrive 
at  a knowledge  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  by 
a reference  to  Scripture. as  the  standard  of 
doctrine  ; to  primitive  antiquity,  as  a model 
of  practice”  Before  this  you  had  said,  primi- 
tive antiquity  would  illustrate  what  was  not 
clearly  revealed,  so  that  as  you  in  your  latter 
passage,  speak  of  Scripture  only  as  the  stand- 
ard of  doctrine  by  which  we  know  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel— I must  confine  the  word 
practice  to  mean  acts  and  not  extend  to 
primitive  antiquity  any  authority  respecting 
belief,  though  the  saints  were,  according  to 
another  of  your  passages,  to  give  us  testimo- 
ny, which  we  could  not  consistently  reject, 
as  to  the  fact  of  what  doctrine  they  did  re- 
ceive, and  what  doctrine  was  believed  in  their 
day.  Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  until  you  shall  make 
belief  and  practice  have  the  same  meaning,  I 
must  look  upon  this  passage  of  yours  as 
involved,  inconsistent  and  contradictory; and 
unless  you  mean  that  you  have  some  tangi- 
ble aid  to  bring  you  to  a certain  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  what  is  obscure  in  the 
Scripture,  you  have  made  no  progress.  If 
by  practice  you  mean  belief,  you  have  writ- 
ten Dadly,  when  you  wrote,  the  natural  pre- 
sumption will  be  that  this  belief  and  th& 
practice  were  derived  from  the  Apostles,  and 
thus  your  whole  passage  is  delusive.  If  you 
do  not  mean  belief  by  practice,  your  passage 
is  palpable  self-contiiaiction. 

You  produce  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whit- 
aker some  passage  of  the  Scripture,  suppose 
“ The  Word  was  God,”  and44  The  Word  was 
made  flesh”. — you  assert,  that  it  teaches  the 
divinity  of  the  Son.  He  produces  against 
you,  “the  Father  is  greater  than  I ” to  shew 
that  our  blessed  Saviour  disclaimed  equality 
with  thq  Father ; you  appeal  to  the  saints  of 
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W6  rn?  age8»  who  testtf7  0B  your  behalf. 
Mr.  Whitaker  asks  you,  whether  they  ^vere 
WWliWe — you  say,  no;  but  they  were  good 
witnesses  of  the  doetrine  taught  by  the 
Church  at  that  time.  Mr.  W.  asks  you 
whether  that  Church  which  so  taught,  was 
Aen  infallible — you  answer,  no.  Suppose 
Mr.  W.  then  admitted  the  testimony  of  the 
Mints  to  be  true,  and  asserted  that  the  Church 
ened;  what  have  you  gained  ? Would  not 
the  Rev.  gentleman  take  exactly  the  very 
ground  against  you  which  you  take  against 
To  make  your  argument  good,  then, 
you  should  either  prove  that  the  saints  in- 
nllibly  testified  the  true  meaning  of  the 
pasasge : this  you  will  not ; nor  will  I : or 
their  testimony  .was  true  as  to  what  the 
CSraich  taught;  this  We  admit : but  you  must 
umv  establish  that  the  Church  didf  with  in- 
ofiible  certainty  then  teach  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures.  This  I will  uphold  as  a 
Csthohc : but  how  you  as  a Protestant  can 
do  that  is  to  me  inconceivable,  and  how  you 
without  doing  so  could  chaunt  your  Io  tri- 
wmb  at  Macon,  is  to  me  unintelligible. 
Prty,  Rev.  Sir,  do  you  now  imagine  you 
were  warranted  in  asserting  “ This,  brethren, 
»Ae  ground  assumed  by  the  Church  of 
whieh.  we  are  meujbers ; and  it  is  precisely 
Aat  high  and  vantage  ground  on  which  she 
cm  he  safe  from  the  assumptions  of  Papal 
power  on  the  one  hand;  and  the  fury  of 
^tempered  innovation  on  the  other.”  In- 
deed, Rev.  Sir,  had  you  lived  in  England  I 
shout  two  centuries  and  a half  since,  as  per- 
l*ps  some  of  your  ancestors  did,  the  good 
Queen  Bess,  supreme  head  in  earth  of  God’s 
Church,  would  have  taught  you  to  be  more 
cwrtioua  in  using  the  phrase  “untempered 
innovation,”  which  you  now  fling  at  the  Rev. 
wWhitaker,  merely  because  he  acts  with 
» Httie  more  consistency  than  you  do  upon 
Ae  principle  which  is  common  to  you  both, 
»d  which  first  gave  being  to  your  Churtsh. 
Neither,  Rev.  Sir,  do  I envy  you  the  lofty 
eminence  to  which  you  have  attained ; but  I 
would  advise  you  to  use  your  elevation  with 
modesty,  to  bear  your  honors  meekly. 

Before  I leave  this  topic,  I must  however 
jdvert  to  one  difficulty  which  you  appear  to 
we  altogether  overlooked.  How  shall  we 
manage,  when  we  have  found  the  saints  and 
Aw  books,  to  know  the  meaning  of  their 
writings?  For  instance,  there  is  one  pas- 
a*ge  in  Tertnllian,  who  perhaps  is  no  saint, 

* * good  witness,  which  we  say  teaches 
pminly  toe  doctrine  of  Ae  real  presence,  and 
■ome  of  your  confreres  quote  Ae  very  pas- 


you  have  not  as  yet  brought  us  one  step  in 
advance  of  Ae  Bible,  nor  have  you  proved 
Ae  Bible,  nor  any  part  of  it,  to  have  been  re- 
vealed by  God,  nor  given  us  a principle  upon 
which  to  found  Aat  proof.  Rev.  Sir,  I have 
permitted  you  to  walk  unmolested  over  many 
* miry  pass,  in  which  I could  have  made  you 
sink,  by  merely  flinging  upon  you  Ae  load  of 
your  own  inconsistency,  and  depriving  you 
of  Ae  aid  of  my  concessions. — I come  now 
to  examine  Ae  most  extraordinary  passage 
Aat  ever  came  under  my  eyes. 

. Ae  Bible  is  authoritative : any  other  evi- 

dence admitted  la  but  collateral , or  confirmatory.  This, 
brethren,  is  the  ground  assumed  by  the  Church  of 
which, we  are  members;  and  it  is  precisely  that  high 
and  vantage  ground  on  which  she  can  be  safe  from  the 
assumption*  of  Papal  power  on  one  hand,  and  the  fttrv 
of  untempered  innovation  on  the  other.  Let  then  the 
®?d  kee£er  of  Ho|y  Writ; for  so 
hath  God  ordained.  L«t  her  “have  authority  to  judge 
and  determine  In  controversies  of  faith ; not  that  abso- 
Tf*!*  18  predicated  on  the  claim  of  in- 
fallibility : not  that  authority,  which  would  fetter  the 
minds  and  the  consciences  of  her  members ; 


— vi  uw  uiemuon : 

the  word  of  God ; but  that  authority,  which,  resting 
upon  the  possession  of  concentrated  wisdom  and  nietv! 
and  upon  the  peculiar  benediction  of  her  divine  founder 
and  head,  ia  all  that  she  arrogates  to  herself,*  inducing 
her  not  ‘to  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord,  todo 
either  less  or  more/  Give  to  her  less  than  this,  and  von 
make  her  a mere  nullity ; give  to  her  more  than  life. 
Md  you  then  make  the  Bible  the  mere  creature  of  her 


Mg6  to  wove  the  very  opposite  doctrine]— 
rou  and  the  Presbyterians  differ,  you  and 
Ae  Baptists  differ,  as  to  Ae  meaning  of  the 
P— gt*  from  the  ninth  «nd  fathers  Thus, 


will : yoa  minify  the  *rk  Itself  abov'e  the  taTari  the 
testimony , which  it  only  enshrines.” 

Au Aority,  Rev.  Sir,  may  be  defined,  power 
properly  derived  to  do  some  act.  Now  I am 
as  perfectly  at  a loss  as  ever  I was  in  my 
life,  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  your 
assertion,  unless  it  is  Ae  following:  “ God 
has  established  Ae  Church  as  the  keeper  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  Ae  witness  of  their  hav- 
ing been  kept  unadulterated  and  entire.”  If 
this  be  your  meaning,  you  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  so  far,  a Roman  CaAolic.  I 
suppose  you  would  not  assert,  that  God  or- 
dained Ae  Church  to  have  the  high  and  im- 
portant charge  here  described,  wiAout  his 
also  doing  what  was  further  necessary,  mid 
what  it  is  clearly  in  his  power  to  do,  viz.  to 
make  that  keeper  faithful,  to  make  that  wit- 
ness  sufficient,  Indeed,  it  would  be  arguing 
grsss  stupidity  in  Ae  eternal  God,  to  sup- 
pose he  would  give  Ae  sacred  deposit  of 
heavenly  truA  to  a keeper  incompetent  to  its 
preservation;  to  a witness  who  would  be 
incapable,  inefficient,  useless.  For,  if  this 
keeper  permitted  Ae  adulteration  of  Ae  de- 
posit, how  should  it  become  purified?  If 
this  witness  could  testify  a falsehood,  where 
would  be  our  security  for  Ae  knowledge  of 
truA?  It  inevitably  results,  that  we  can 
have  no  certainty  of  Ae  identity,  Ae  integrity 
and  Ae  purity  of  Ae  sacred  books,  except 
from  our  certainty  of  Ae  infallible  fidelity  of 
Ae  keeper,  and  Ae  iniallible  accuracy  and 
honesty  of  the  witness.  Thus,  ReV.  Sir,  I 

•Vid«  Article  90th. 
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am  extremely  happy  to  find  you  and  I are 
fully  agreed,  that  we  must  depend  upon  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church  for  the  authenticity 
and  accuracy  of  the  present  copies  of  that 
Bible,  whose  authority  does  not  spring  from 
the  high  power  of  the  trusty  keeper  and 
infallible  witness,  which  has  preserved  the 
sacred  deposit,  but  from  the  supreme  power 
and  dominion  of  the  great  God,  who  gave 
these  works  to  the  care  aqd  keeping  of  the 
infallible  church.  Of  course,  Rev.  Sir,  we 
will  also  agree,  that  the  Church  so  commis- 
sioned, must  have  been  tliat  which  was  ori- 
ginally in  existence,  and  spread  through  all 
nations,  having  but  one  doctrine,  not  con- 
tradictions of  opinion,  and  which  through  all 
ages  continued  her  regular  succession  and 
unbroken  integrity,  ana  that  the  commission 
could  not  be  communicated  to  any  portion, 
however  numerous,  or  respectable,  which  in 
any  nation  broke  away  from  this  Church, 
separating  from  her  communion,  opposing 
her  authority,  vilifying  her  officers,  decrying 
her  practices,  and  charging  her  with  being  a 
faithless  and  traitorous  keeper  of  the  divine 
records,  and  a lying  witness,  testifying  that 
God  gave  to  her  keeping,  books  which  he 
never  ordained  her  to  keep.  To  suppose, 
the  great  Church  of  all  nations,  which  had 
been  originally  established  the  keeper  and 
the  witness,  which  you  so  properly  point 
out,  and  to  suppose  that  during  eight  hun- 
dred years  and  upwards,  she  was  thus  un- 
faithful, as  your  book  of  homilies  asserts,  j 
would  destroy  the  principle  you  lay  down, 
and  would  establish  against  the  eternal  God, 
ignorance,  want  of  power,  or  want  of  care, 
for  the  preservation  of  truth.  Of  course, 
Rev.  Sir,  you  will  not  make  such  blasphe- 
mous charges ; you  would  prefer  holding  to 
vour  own  principles,  “ Let  then  the  Church 
t>e  the  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ; 
for  so  God  hath  ordained.” 

We  now  come  to  another,  and  a very  im- 
portant topic.  We  have  before  seen,  that 
even  when  the  Church  gives  to  us  the  sacred 
volume,  and  by  reason  of  her  divine  commis- 
sion, we  are  infallibly  certain  that  what  we 
read  is  truly  the  sacred  treasure  of  divine 
truth,  still,  even  with  the  aid  of  enlightened 
reason,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  of 
spiritual  preparation  and  biblical  investiga- 
tion, equally  honest  persons  diligently  in- 
quiring, “What  is  the  doctrine  that  God 
teaches,”  can  not  agree  as  to  the  fact,  but 
actually  contradict  each  other.  We  consult- 
ed the  Saints  pf  the  early*  ages,  but  as  they 
were  not  infallible,  though  their  opinions 
deserved  respect,  we  are  not  bound  to  be  led 
by  them.  In  all  this,  Rev.  Sir,  you  and  I arc 
perfectly  agreed.  I agree  with  you  in  your  as- 
sertions : “ Their  testimony  to  facts,  we  deem 


it  reasonable  to  receive  ” “ We  must  suffer 
the  Saints  of  the  first  ages,  to  declare  what 
form  of  doctrine  had  been  delivered  to  them ; 
what  was  generally  believed  and  practised  in 
their  day ; and  the  natural  presumption  will 
be,  that  this  belief  and  this  practice  webb 
derived  from  the  Apostles .”  “ Their  testimony 
as  to  facts,  rests  upon  the  basis  of  their  un- 
impeachod  honesty  and  actual  observation, 
and  consequently  may  not  be  consistently 
rejected.”  In  all  this  I agree  fully  with  you ; 

I find  them  testify,  that  controversies  of  fiuth 
arose,  that  is,  that  several  persons  interpreted 
the  Scripture,  so  as  to  say,  that  it  contained 
a special  doctrine,  whilst  others,  equally  hon- 
est, contradicted  them  and  said,  that  it  did 
not  contain  that  doctrinq,  but  that  it  contain- 
, ed  exactly  what  contradicted  it.  Thus  you, 

I suppose  would  say,  that  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture contained  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  [while]  your  confrere 
in  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker,  with 
equally  honest  purpose  asserted,  that  it  con- 
tained the  doctrine,  that  our  blessed  Lord  was 
not  God.  You  said,  it  plainly  contained 
the  doctrine,  that  bishops  and  priests  are  dif- 
ferent orders,  and  your  confrere,  Rev.  Mr. 
Moderwell  said,  it  contained  the  very  contra- 
dictory doctrine.  Such  differences  have  oc- 
curred in  the  early  ages ; controversies  arose : 
were  all  those  contradictions  contained  in 
the  Book  ? Impossible ! How  shall  we  know 
its  meaning?  You  tell  us,  Rev.  Sir,  “Let 
her,  that  is,  the  Church,  have  authority  to 
j udge  and  determine  in  controversies  of  faith.” 
Had  you  stopped  here,  we  would  still  be  fully 
agreed,  but  1 cannot  agree  with  you  in  what 
you  have  added ; for  I do  not  like  to  add 
taring  inconsistencies  and  palpable  contra- 
ctions to  my  other  faults. 

As  these,  Rev.  Sir,  are  strong  expressions, 
and  such  as  ought  not  to  be  used  without  very 
good  cause,  1 feel  myself  bound  to  justify 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so  in  the 
compass  of  this  letter,  but  I shall  make  some 
preparation  for  my  next,  by  giving  here  what 
I conceive  to  be  the  plain  meaning  of  that 
phrase,  in  the  use  of  which  we  are  agreed. 

We  found  that  God  bestowed  upon  the 
Church  authority  to  be  the  keeper  and  the 
witness  of  Holy  Writ  This  Writ  contains 
His  doctrine,  which  He  requires  man  to  be- 
lieve; the  firm  conscientious  belief  of  this 
doctrine  is  faith ; faith  is  a mental  act,  not  a 
mere  oral  declaration ; a declaration  of  belief, 
contrary  to  mental  conviction,  is  an  act  of 
hypocrisy,  which  is  irreligious  and  displeas- 
ing to  God,  and  can  not  therefore  ever  be 
pleasing  to  Him,  or  received  by  Him ; and  no 
man  who  makes  such  a profession  can  be 
honest,  because,  in  making  it  lie  solemnly 
asserts  what  is  not  the  fiick 
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Faith  is  the  belief  of  what  God  has  re. 
reeled;  what  the  Bible  contains  has  been 
revealed  by  Him  ;*wo  persons  differ  as  to  the 
doctrine  which  it  contains;  this  is  a contro- 
versy of  faith.  How  is  it  to  be  terminated  ? 
That  is,  in  other  words,  how  are  we  to  know 
what  isthe  contained  doctrine  ? You  tell  us, 
Met  the  Church  have  authority  to  judge  and 
to  determine.”  Authority  is  power  properly 
derived  to  do  some  act:  the  act  in  this  place 
is,  after  examination  to  form  a judgment;  the 
judgment  is,  to  assert  and  to  testify  which  is 
the  doctrine  revealed  by  God,  or  contained 
m the  Book ; and  to  determine  that,  is  to  put 
an  end  to  the  controversy,  by  removing  the 
doubt  which  existed:  thar doubt  can  not  be 
removed,  but  by  giving  certainty;  certainty 
ean  be  given  only  by  creating  evidence  of 
truth;  evidence  of  truth,  in  this  case,  is  clear, 
infallible,  certain  evidence.  As  to  what  doc- 
trine revealed  by  God  is  contained  in  that 
passage  or  in  that  book.  Thus,  if  the  Church 
b to  have  such  authority,  she  must  have 
power  properly  derived  to  her,  to  do  those 
acts;  such  power  can  be  properly  derived  to 
her  only  from  one  source,  which  is  the  Deity 
himself  Therefore,  unless  God  himself  has 
given  to  her  power  to  decide  with  infallible 
certainty  what  is  the  doctrine  Which  God  has 
revealed  in  that  book,  or  that  passage,  she 
ean  have  no  authority  to  judge  and  to  deter- 
mine in  controversies  of  faith.  And  if  she 
has  no  such  power,  we  have  no  mode  of 
knowing  with  certainty  what  God  has  taught; 
because,  no  other  body  or  individual  lays 
dam  to- this  authority  except  herself,  an<f  if 
her  claim  is  unfounded,  we  have  no  ground 
of  certainty,  because  all  are  liable  to  error: 
and  God  requires  us  to  believe  with  a firm 
faith  what  He  teaches,  and  yet  leaves  us 
without  any  certain  mode  of  ascertaining 
what  we  are  to  believe.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  assert,  that  he  requires 
of  us  to  be  hypocrites,  by  professing  to  be- 
lieve, what  we  may  or  may  not  believe ; and 
it  would  be  equally  preposterous  to  assert  ] 
that  his  Church  could  have  a power  to  judge 
and  to  determine  what  he  has  taught,  and  yet 
we  not  be  bound  in  conscience  mentally  to 
believe  what  the  tribunal  to  which  he  gave 
the  authority  had  proposed  to  us  as  being 
revealed  by  him. 

I am.  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

A Roman  Catholic. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  August  21st,  1826. 

LETTER  VL 

9b  ike  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  A.  M.,  Rector  of 
SL  Paws  Church,  Augusta . 

Rev.  Sir  ; — In  my  last  I agreed  with  you  ! 
in  saying,  “Let  then  the  Church' be  the  wit- 
ness ana  keeper  of  holy  writ;y©r  so  God  hath 


ordained.  Let  her  have  authority  to  judge 
and  determine  in  controversies  of  faith.” 
We  saw,  Rev.  Sir,  if  she  had  such  authority, 
it  must  have  been  derived  from  God,  and 
must  bind  the  conscience  of  man;  because  it 
would  be  folly  to  say  that  a controversy  had 
been  determined,  when  the  parties  were  left 
at  liberty  to  profess  what  they  pleased ; and 
it  would  be  irreligious  to  assert  that  God 
could  bind  man  to  be  a hypocrite,  by  requir- 
ing of  him  to  profess  the  Delief  of  what  he 
did  not  conscientiously  assent  to  be  truth. 
The  Church  can  therefore  have  no  authority 
to  judge  and  to  determine  controversies  of 
faith,  unless  her  decisions  will  bind  the  con- 
sciences of  her  members : and  God  cannot 
bind  any  person  to  receive  and  to  obey  a 
judgment  and  determination  of  a tribunal 
which  might  os  easily  lead  man  to  error  as 
to  truth ; if  God  then  binds  man  to  obedience 
he  must  himself  lead  the  tribunal  to  give  an 
infallibly  true  judgment;  his  command  of 
obedience  is  a pledge  that  he  will  so  direct; 
therefore  it  was,  that  in  my  last  1 wrote  that 
you  must  ultimately  come  to  maintain  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church.  But  no;  you 
will  not:  tor  you  immediately  add,  “ not  that 
absolute  authority  which  is  predicated  upon 
the  claim  .of  infallibility.”  Really,  Rev.  Sir, 
you  appear  to  me  to  wax  worse  in  your  con- 
tradictions, because  you  now  deny  what  you 
before  asserted.  You  asserted  that  the 
Church  has  authority;  now  you  say  she  is 
not  to  have  that  authority  “ absolute.  Good 
Sir,  between  the  absolute  possession  of  just 
power,  and  the  absolute  want  of  just  power, 
there  is  no  medium : for  if  a tribunal  has 
power  to  decide,  it  absolutely  has  the  power 
of  decision : and  if  the  tribunal  has  not  ab- 
solute power  of  decision,  it  has  no  power  to 
judge  and  to  determine.  I will  allow  that  in 
some  cases,  and  under  certain  conditions,  a 
tribunal  might  have  power,  and  in  all  other 
cases,  and  when  those  conditions  do  not  ex- 
ist, be  without  any  power.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  absolute  power,  so  far  as  it  ' 
goes,  or  there  is  none.  For  instance,  the 
Govemoi;  of  Georgia  has  power,  in  case  he 
thinks  a man  unjustly  condemned  to  death, 
to  grant  him  a respite  until  the  Legislature 
shall  decide  upon  nis  case;  thus  he  has  the 
absolute  power  of  the  respite,  though  not  the 
absolute  power  of  liberating  the  condemned ; 
but  if  the  Legislature  shall  decide  upon  par- 
doning the  convict,  then  the  Governor  has  the 
absolute  power  of  liberating  him  altogether. 
Where  there  is  authority,  it  is  absolute  to  its 
extent;  where  it  is  not  absolute,  there  is  no 
authority.  Your  assertion  that  the  Church 
has  authority  to  judge  and  to  determine,  but 
that  this  is  not  an  authority  which  is  abso- 
lute is  to  me  unintelligible.  “ Not  that  an- 
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thority  which  would  fetter  the  minds  and  the 
consciences  of  her  members.”  If  it  does 
not  bind  the  mind,  it  is  no  authority  regard- 
ing faith,  for  faith  is  a mental  act,  not  an  ex- 
ternal profession.  Let  us  suppose  a case. 
The  Church  is  about  to  decide  a controversy 
of  faith:  you  and  your  friend.  Rev.  Mr.  Whit- 
aker, appear  before  her.  You  both  say  she 
has  autnority  to  judge  and  to  determine: 
that  is,  you  say,  “Our  saviour  taught  that  he 
was  co-equal  God  with  his  Father.”  Rev. 
Mr.  W.  says,  “Our  blessed  Saviour  taught 
that  he  was  not  co-equal  God  with  his 
Father.”  You  both  state  your  reasons:  the 
Church  decides  that  she  has  full  evidence 
that  the  Saviour  taught  your  proposition. 
You  call  upon  Mr.  Whitaker  to  submit  He 
answers,  “I  cannot,  for  this  would  be  giving 
the  Church  authority  to  fetter  the  miud  and 
conscience.”  If  he  may  lawfully  thus  an- 
swer, of  what  value  is  her  authority  to  judge 
and  to  decide  your  controversy  ? Rev.  Sir, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  do  as  Mr.  Whita- 
ker does,  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of 
any  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  than  to  be  thus 
increasing  your  difficulties,  and  making  your 
positions  ridiculous.  If  she  has  authority, 
say  so,  and  obey  it;  if  she  has  not,  boldly 
say  so  at  once,  but  never  speak  again  of  such 
a thing  as  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal. 

But  at  least,  though  she  has  not  authority 
to  fetter  Mr.  Whitaker’s  mind  and  con- 
science, he  ought  to  pay  external  respect  to 
a constituted  tribunal  by  giving  ad  open  pro- 
fession of  doctrine,  though  his  mind  and  his 
conscience  may  still  preserve  freedom  and 
remain  unfettered.  I differ  indeed  very 
widely  from  your  Rev.  confrere  in  doctrine 
and  in  discipline;  and  upon  this  point  he 
needs  not  my  advice;  but  that  advice  would 
be,  never  to  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy  by  pro- 
fessing to  belong  to  a body  which  adopts  a 
code  of  doctrine  that  he  does  not  in  his  con- 
science believe  to  be  true. 

As  to  fettering  the  word  of  God,  it  is  an 
expression  which,  Rev.  Sir,  I did  not  expect 
from  you,  nor  from  any  reasonable  person. 
How  many  meanings  has  the  word  of  God  1 
Has  it  more  than  one  ? If  the  Saviour  says, 
MThis  is  my  body,”  the  phrase  has  some  de- 
finite meaning.  When  I have  fully  ascer- 
tained what  that  meaning  is,  do  I fetter  God’s 
word  by  saying,  ^He  meant  what  he  said  V ’ 
I really  blush,  Sir,  whilst  I write,  and  for  the 
first  moment  since  I took  up  my  pen  to  ad- 
dress you,  I feel  almost  indignant  when  I 
find  it  sought  to  degrade  the  eternal  word  of 
the  Most  High  God,  by  assimilating  it  to  the 
vile  production  of  some  pettifogging  attor- 
ney, who,  anxious  to  cheat,  strives  to  hide 
the  meaning  of  his  phrases  in  ambiguous 
expressions,  that  he  may  escape  being  fet- 


tered to  an  inconvenient  construction.  Sir, 
the  word  of  God  has  but  one  meaning,  and 
that  meaning  is  eternal  truth,  and  its  perfec- 
tion would  be  fettering  the  expression  to  the 
display  of  that  and  only  that ; to  effect  this, 
Sir,  would  be  to  rid  the  world  of  those  evils 
of  which  you  affected  to  complain  when  you 
wrote. 

“ Had  it  been  always  thus  interpreted,  not- 
withstanding the  varieties  in  the  structure  of 
the  human  miud,  the  Christum  world  would 
not  have  been  called  to  witness  so  many  divi- 
sions and  sub-divisions,  modifications  and  re- 
modifications of  doctrinal  incorrectness.  Nor 
would  the  Bible  itself  have  been  insulted,  by 
being  given  as  the  authority  for  so  much  that 
is  absurd  in  theory,  or  demoralizing  in  practical 
tendency.” 

There  is  no  species  of  science,  the  acqui- 
sition of  which  does  not  fetter  the  mind  by 
restricting  it  to  what  is  discovered  to  be 
truth.  Such  fettering  is  a blessing.  There  is, 
Sir,  a species  of  pulpit-talk  sometimes,  in- 
deed too  often,  mistaken  for  preaching  and 
substituted  therefor,  which  gives  words  with- 
out ideas ; but  it  is  worse  than  nonsense,  be- 
cause it  deludes  by  the  very  sound  having  a 
semblance  to  reason:  there  is  one  excuse  for 
him  who  uses  it:  he  might  himself  be  the 
dupe  of  the  similitude.  I should  regret,  Sir, 
to  charge  you  with  a deliberate  intention  to 
deceive  your  hearers,  when  you  asserted  that 
to  fix  the  meaning  which  God  intended  his 
word  should  convey,  would  be  what  beam 
the  appearance  of  a crime  in  the  expression; 
“ fettering  the  word  of  God.”  Sir,  toe  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  fettered  it,  when  they  decided  that 
those  texts  which  Anus  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  Son  was  not  consubstantial  to  the 
Father,  did  not  mean  what  he  taught ; the 
Council  of  Ephesus  fettered  it,  when  they 
decided  that  the  texts  which  Nestorius  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  there  were  two  person 
in  Christ,  did  not  mean  what  he  taught;  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  fettered  it,  when  the? 
decided  that  the  texts  which  Eutycbes  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  there  was  only  one 
nature  in  Christ,  did  not  mean  what  be 
taught;  the  first  Council  of  Jerusalem  fet- 
tered it,  when  they  decided  that.the  texts  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  necessity  of  circumcision 
in  Christianity,  did  not  mean  what  some  of 
the  very  first  Christians  contended  was  their 
meaning ; the  blessed  Saviour  himself  fet- 
tered it,  when  be  taught  the  disciples  upon 
the  mountain,  and  on  a thousand  other  occa- 
sions. Explanation  of  the  true  meaning  of 
any  law  is  not  fettering  the  law,  but  applying 
it  to  its  proper  purpose,  after  having  pointed 
out  what  that  purpose  is.  Teaching  man- 
kind the  law  of  God,  and  explaining  pre- 
cisely what  he  has  revealed,  is  not  fettering 
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the  mind,  but  is  enlightening  and  instruct- 
ing and  freeing  the  mind  from  the  fetters  of 
ignorance.  Do  not,  then,  Rev.  Sir,  imagine 
that  because  you  havo  culled  from  some 
former  writers,  of  the  modern  English 
Church,  a few  of  their  phrases,  the  people 
of  America  will  be  led  to  imagine  that 
the  echo  of  delusive  and  refuted  jargon  con- 
tains sound  reason.  If  the  Church  has  au- 
thority to  decide  controversies  of  faith,  that 
authority  must  be  absolute,  and  must  be 
founded  upon  her  possession  of  a power 
to  tell  us  with  certainty  what  God  has  re- 
vealed; the  instant  man  is  taught  with  cer- 
tainty what  God  has  revealed,  that  moment 
his  conscience  is  bound,  in  virtue  of  God’s 
dominion  only*  it  is  true,  but  by  the  judi- 
cial testimony  of  the  Church.  So  when 
I bow  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  1 do  it,  not  because  the 
judges  have  any  inherent  power  of  their  own 
to  bind  me  to  obedience,  but  because  1 owe 
that  obedience  to  the  State,  which  commis- 
sioned the  court  to  give  me  judicial  testimony, 
as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  passage  of 
its  law.  The  court  possesses  no  odious 
power  to  fetter  me  or  to  fetter  the  law,  but 
it  has  a wholesome  and  necessary  authority 
to  judge  and  to  determine  what  is  that  law 
which  is  superior  to  the  court  and  to  the 
suitor:  and  it  would  be  a strange  plea  to  set 
up,  that  the  court  had  authority  to  decide,  but 
not  to  decide  with  certainty,  not  to  fetter  men 
nor  the  law,  but  still  to  decide. 

fiat  you  will  tell  me  that  you  do  not  con- 
tradict yourself,  because  you  allow  the 
Church  “ that  authority  which,  resting  on  the 
possession  of  concentrated  wisdom  and  piety, 
and  upon  the  peculiar  benediction  of  her 
divine  founder  and  head,  is  all  that  she  arro- 

tbe  word  of  the  Lord  to  do  either  lessor  more.” 
If  I could  know  what  you  mean,  I should 
"be  able  in  a word  to  dispatch  your  whole 
phrase.  This  quotation  of  yours,  in  my  ap- 
prehension, should  mean  that  the  Church 
nss  the  power  of  giving  an  infallibly  correct 
iudgment-~-yet  that  cannot  be  your  meaning, 
because  you  said  before,  “ not  that  absolute 
authority  which  is  predicated  on  the  claim  of 
infaUibiUty.”  You  say  here,  the  authority  of 
the  Church  in  her  decisions  in  controversies 
of  faith,  is  to  judge  and  determine,  not  going 
beyond  the  word  of  God  either  for  less ; that 
is,  giving  us  the  doctrines  whole  and  entire ; 
so  that  we  do  not  get  less  than  the  revels 
bon  and  law  of  God;  nor  more ; so  that  we 
get  no  more  than  the  law  of  God.  Then,  if 
we  get  neither  less  nor  more,  we  must  get 
precisely  the  law  of  God.  If  she  has  got  a 
peculiar  benediction  of  God  for  this  purpose, 
that  peculiar  benediction  must  be  infallibly 


efficacious,  and  so  I shall  by  her  testimonial 
judgment  and  determination,  getf  precisely 
and  infallibly  the  whole  word  or  revelation 
of  the  Lord,  neither  more  or  less.  If  this 
is  not  authority  predicated  upon  infallibility, 
I know  not  what  it  is:  ana  if  it  be  not*  I 
have  no  certainty,  because  if  she  is  not  in- 
fallible she  may  err;  and  if  she  may  err,  I 
cannot  be  certain  but  she  does  actually  eit 
in  this  special  instance.  But  you  will  ask, 
has  she  not  God’s  peculiar  benediction!  I 
answer,  by  asking:  will  it  ihfallibly  lead  her 
to  truth  ? If  it  will,  I have  certainty,  and  her 
authority  is  predicated  on  infallibility.  If  it 
will  not,  I have  no  certainty,  and  bereft  of 
that,  I can  have  no  faith,  because  faith  is 
founded  upon  certain  and  not  upon  probably 
true  testimony.  It  would  be  a novel  mode, 
Rev.  Sir,  of  commencing  a Christian  creed, 
to  say:  UI  believe  it  is  highly  probable  that 
there  is  one  God.  I believe  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  his  only  Son  became  man ; I be- 
lieve it  is  extremely  probable  he  died  on  the 
cross.  I believe  it  is  very  likely,  indeed  I am 
almost  certain,  that  he  will  reward  the  good 
and  punish  the  wicked.”  No,  Sir,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  faith  except  upon  the  basis 
of  infallible  certainty ; and  the  infallible  cer- 
tainty that  the  Church  will  give  us  the  doc- 
trine of  God,  rests  upon  her  concentrated 
wisdom  and  piety,  uniting  the  testimony  of 
such  a host  so  congregated  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  as  renders  it  impossible 
that  they  should  either  be  deceived  as  to 
what  common  doctrine  received  from  Christ 
was  given  by  the  founders  of  all  the  Church- 
es to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  makes  it 
impossible  that  they  should  conspire  to  cor- 
rupt that  testimony.  But,  Rev.  Sir,  one 
would  imagine  you  should  be  extremely  cau- 
tious in  unfolding  the  record  of  this  tribunal, 
because  the  date  of  your  change  and  all  its 
circumstances,  and  the  testimony  against  it 
are  indelibly  clear  upon  it  The  second 
ground  is,  the  peculiar  benediction  and  pro- 
mise to  which  you  allude;  but  which  cer- 
tainly, if  made,  places  you  in  no  very  envia- 
ble a station,  because  to  justify  yourself,  you 
must  prove  that  the  benediction  was  ineffica- 
cious, and  that  the  divine  promise  was  for- 
gotten; because  unless  the  Church  erred  in 
her  doctrine,  you  are  opposed  to  God's  truth. 
No  wonder  then  that  you  instinctively  shrink 
back  and  throw  your  old  shield  before  yon; 
“Give  her  lees  than  this,  and  you  make  her  a 
mere  nullity;  give  her  more  than  this , and 
then  you  make  the  Bible  the  mere  creature 
of  her  will.”  As  for  the  figure  of  u magnify- 
ing the  ark  above  the  law  and  the  testimony 
which  it  enshrines,”  I do  not  understand  it, 
unless  you  mean  one  of  two  things,  neither 
of  which,  even  in  your  own  statement,  is 
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true;  viz.  either  that  the  Church  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  Bible  than  has  a box  in  which 
it  is  kept — or  that  the  dead  ark  had  authority 
to  judge  and  to  determine  controversies  of 
faith)  tor  which  purpose  it  possessed  con- 
centrated wisdom  and  piety,  and  had  re- 
ceived a peculiar  benediction  from  God. 
You  have  therefore  retreated  to  final  unin- 
telligibitity,  from  multiplied  contradiction. 
Here,  at  least  from  me,  you  may  be  secure. 

And  now  in  sober  sadness  I ask  you,  have 
you  made  one  step  towards  removing  the 
appalling  difficulty  which  has  met  you  at 
every  turn  ? tt  But  when  we  leave  this  gene- 
ral ground ; when  we  ask  what  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel  is  in  all  its  parts,  coincidence  of 
sentiment  is  at  an  end,  and  many  contradic- 
tory replies  meet  our  ear.  How  then  are  we 
to  choose  amidst  all  these  conflicting  opin- 
ions of  men  1 How  is  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
to  be  more  minutely  ascertained  ?”  You  told 
us  enlightened  reason  would  lead  us  to  know- 
ledge ; then  you  said  that  even  if  we  found 
it,  we  still  should  not  agree.  You  next  an- 
swered, that  primitive  antiquity  would  illus- 
trate those  things  not  clearly  revealed  in  the 
book.  The  saints  would  tell, us  what  doc- 
trines they  derived  from  the  Apostles : this 
was  our  tradition;  of  course  you  ran  away 
from  [it,]  telling  us  that  vou  only  sent  us  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  what  they 
practised.  The  Bible  was  to  give  doctrine. 
Then  you  told  us  the  Church  had  authority 
to  decide  in  controversies  of  faith.  But  you 
soon  denied  this,  for  you  told  us  that  her 
decisions  should  not  fetter  our  minds  nor 
fetter  the  word  of  God.  * Still  you  told  us 
that  she  had  wisdom  and  piety  and  God’s 
peculiar  blessing,  to  establish  her  authority; 
and  yet  though  so  established,  she  may  err, 
although  she  could  not  give  us  more  than 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  nor  less  than  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  yet,  givingprecisely  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  she  might  err.  The  whole  con- 
clusion then  seems  by  some  magic  brought 
to  this,  that  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  is 
meant  the  Bible.  The  old  question  then 
recurs;— suppose  I believe  this  to  be  God’s 
book,  how  shall  I know  its  meaning  where 
there  are  so  many  contradictory  explana- 
tions ? And  to  this,  Sir,  you  give  no  answer. 
By  what  right  then,  Rev.  Sir,  do  you  presume 
to  call  me  erroneous  in  my  interpretation  of  j 
that  book  ? By  what  right,  Sir,  do  you  pre- 
sume to  tell  Mr.  Moderwell  or  Mr.  Whitaker, 


or  any  other  human  being,  that  you  or  your 
society  are  right,  and  that  any  one  who  dif- 
fers from  you  is  wrong  ? 1 differ,  Sir,  from 
Mr.  Whitaker’s  explanations  of  the  sacred 
volume,  as  much  probably  as  does  any  other 
human  being.  I adore  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  the  self-same  homage  as  1 do  the 
Father : I believe,  as  firmly  as  1 do  that  1 
now  write,  that  he  who  was  crucified  on 
Calvary  was  the  eternal  God,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  having  a body  and  soul 
personally  united  to  his  divine  nature.  But 
I am  at  as  perfect  a loss  as  I ever  was  in  my 
life  to  know  how,  when  Mr.  Whitaker  de- 
nies that  those  propositions  are  contained  iu 
the  Bible,  you  can  prove  with  certainty  that 
they  are.  You  adduce  texts ; and  he  adduces 
texts  in  contradiction  to  you.  You  say  be 
mistakes;  he  charges  the  mistake  upon  you. 
You  say  that  the  Church  in  the  nrst  ages 
explained  them  as  you  do,  and  that  you 
therefore  must  be  right  He  asks  you  wheth- 
er the  Church  was  then  infallible  in  her  ex- 
planations: you  say, « No , she  was  liable  to 
error.”  He  says  that  she  erred  in  this  ex- 
planation if  she  gave  it  Who  is  now  to  de- 
cide it  between  you  ? “ Let  the  Church  have 
authority  to  decide  this  controversy,”  you 
say.  He  answers,  “ But  you  said  she  was 
not  infallible  and  had  no  authority  to  fetter 
God’s  word.”  I have  read , some  very  fine 
sounding  works  which  would  decide  against 
you,  upon  the  very  ground  that  you  followed 
the  opinion  of  the  Church  in  those  early 
ages;  because  the  blow-pipe  had  not  as  yet 
been  invented,  nor  was  there  a sufficient 
number  of  Greek  names  given  to  plants  and 
flowers;  science  was  then  only  in  its  em- 
bryo— America  had  not  been  discovered,  and 
therefore  the  Apostles  could  not  testify  the 
doctrines  of  the  Saviour,  nor  could  this  tes- 
timony have  been  secured  and  perpetuated, 
for  the  mariner's  compass  was  not  construct- 
ed, neither  gun-powder  nor  steam-engines 
were  used;  Lulner  had  not  written,  nor 
were  the  articles  of  the  English  Protestant 
Church  enacted  by  proper  authority.  Rev. 
Sir,  I am  tired,  and  so  I suspect  are  you;  and 
so  I fear  are  my  readers.  I trust  when  you 
next  hold  a convention  of  your  Church,  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  leave  us  unmo- 
lested ; and  I shall  on  my  part  cease  to  sub- 
scribe myself.  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

A Roman  Catholic. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Aug.  38/A,  1828. 
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‘•SOPHISTRY  OF  PAPISTS.— VICIOUS  CIRCLE.” 


[Th*  following  brief  critique  upon  a sophism  frequently  made  use  of  against  the  Catholic 
argument,  is  extracted  from  the  “ United  States  Catholic  Miscellany VoL  II.  for  1824.] 


Da.  Watts,  in  his  Treatise  of  Logic,  and 
other  writers  of  his  description,  charge  Ro- 
man Catholics  with  gross  and  palpable  ab- 
surdity in  their  arguments,  and  exemplify 
the  sophism  of  the  Vicious  Circle,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  arguments  of  Catholics,  viz. 

“ A vicious  circle  is  when  frhen  two  pro- 
positions, equally  uncertain,  are  used  to  prove 
each  other.  Thus  Papists  prove  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  by  the  infallibility  of  their 
Church,  ana  then  prove  the  infallibility  of 
their  Church  from  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.” 


To  a school-boy  this  appears  a formidable 
barrier  against  Popery,  and  many  a sage 
professor  has  learnedly  declaimed  against 
Popish  absurdity,  in  the  detail  of  the  exem- 
plification. Stamped  with  the  authority  of 
a dictum  of  the  schools,  the  example  passes 
with  equal  currency  as  the  definition. 

Let  us  meet  the  mighty  adversaty.  To 
do  so  we  must  take  the  following  three 


Case  1.  A Papist  argues  with  a person 
who  believes  in  tne  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  whodoes  not  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  No  one 
will  tell  us  that  the  said  Papist  is  guilty  of 
bad  logic  and  is  a sophist,  when  he  thus  ad- 
deeasea  such  a person—4*  Sir,  you  acknow- 
ledge this  book  to  be  authority,  I shall  shew 
you  from  several  passages  thereof,  that  the 
Church  is  Infallible.9*  This  is  not  a vicious 
circle,  for  there  is  no  question  between  them 
of  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  and  to  such 
a person  the  Papist  does  not  prove  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scripture^  by  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church.  Hence,  in  this  case,  there  is 
no  vicious  circle,  for  if  he  prove  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  from  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  only  proves  that  which 
has  been  questioned,  from  that  of  which 
there  was  no  question. 

Chse  2.  A Papist  argues  with  a person 
who  acknowledges  the  infallibility  of  the 
Qrarch,but  questions  and  doubts  the  autho- 
rity of  certain  Books.  No  one  can  say  it 
would  be  sophistry  to  address  such  a person 
hn  these  words— 44  Sir,  you  allow  the  body 
of  true  believers,  that  b the  Church,  does 
certainly  know  what  God  has  revealed,  and 
can  point  out  with  infallible  certainty  the 
books  which  do  contain  his  revelations.  Sir, 
that  Church  testifies  to  you  that  these  books 


do  contain  his  revelation.  Therefore,  by 
yonr  principle,  you  must  receive  these  books 
as  the  word  of  God.” 

This  certainly  is  not  proving  one  ques- 
tionable proposition  by  another,  and  then 
proving  tiio  second  by  the  first  But  it  is 
proving  that  which  has  been  questioned  and 
of  which  there  was  doubt,  by  that  of  which 
there  was  no  doubt  This  is  no  sophistry. 

Case  3.  A Papist  argues  with  a person 
who  does  not  believe  either  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  or  in  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  this  case  he  cannot  assume 
either  as  a principle.  What  is  he  to  do  ? 
What  would  a Protestant  do  ? The  Catho- 
lic ean  do  at  least  as  much.  The  Protestant 
says  that  without  the  authority  of  an  infalli- 
ble church,  he  can  prove  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  same  arguments  will, 
in  the  mouth  of  a Catholic,  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Therefore,  if  it  be  possible  for 
the  Protestant,  it  is  possible  for  the  Catho- 
lic— therefore  the  Catholic  needs  not  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church,  to  do  what  his 
neighbor  can  do  without  it 

Having  proved  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures thus,  the  Catholio  may  next  proceed 
upon  what  he  has  proved,  now  assuming  as 
a principle  that  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Thu9  we  are  brought  to  case  1,  in 
which  there  is  no  sophism.  ( 

Or  the.  Catholic  may  find,  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scripture,  reasons  tp  convince 
a person,  that  if  God  speaks  he  must  estab- 
lish some  mode  by  which  man  may  Infallibly 
find  out  what  he  teaches;  and  next  that  this 
mode  is  by  receiving  the  testimony  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Church ; and  thus  we  are 
brought  to  case  2,  in  which  there  is  no  so- 
phism. 

Thus,  whether  a Catholic  or  Papist  an- 
gues  with  a person  who  allows  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  but  does  not  allow  Church  in- 
fallibility ; or  argues  with  a person  who  allows 
Church  infallibility,  but  does  not  allow  Scrip- 
tural authority ; or  argues  with  a person  who 
does  not  allow  either;  he  proceeds  to  prove 
both  points  without  sophistry:  he  doos  not 
argue  in  a vicious  circle— be  is  not  a violator 
of  the  rules  of  sound  sense  or  good  logic — 
and  Dr.  Watts  and  his  imitators,  either  were 
very  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  Catho- 
lics argue,  or  very  ignorant  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  sophism  of  a vicious  circle— or  ware 
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dishonest  men  who  deceived  their  pupils  : true  knowledge  may  increase,  sophistry  be 
upon  an  important  subject,  and  who  bore  i detected  and  exposed,  and  the  most  import- 
false  testimony  against  the  best  and  most  I ant  concerns  of  men  be  brought  more  closely 
numerous,  and  most  enlightened  society  in  ; under  the  eye  of  reason  ana  the  regulation 
the  whole  world.  j of  correct  judgment 

We  leave  to  their  admirers  and  followers  j ^ little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing; 
their  choice  of  the  several  portions  of  this  j Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring, 
good  disjunctive  proposition,  and  we  trust  | Those  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain; 
that  each  day  will  add  new  light  to  the  in-  j But  drinking  hurgely  sobers  us  again, 
tellect,  and  new  desires  to  the  will,  so  that  | Pope. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  CALUMNIES  OF  J.  BLANCO  WHITE  AGAINST 
THE  CATHOLIC  RELIGION. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

[The  following  Series  of  Letters  has  been  assigned  the  first  place  among  the  larger  Contro- 
versial Writings  of  Dr.  England — both  as  naturally  taking  this  place  in  the  chronological  order, 
and  also,  because  the  introductory  remarks  with  which  they  are  prefaced,  and  the  primary  sub- 
ject of  the  Evidence  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  which  is  contained  in  them,  naturally  connect 
them  with  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  the  Polemic  Division  of  his  Works.  They 
were  published  in  the  *‘U.  S.  Catholic  Miscellany/'  Vols.  VI  and  VII,  for  the  yean  1826-6.] 


LETTER  I. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
Yitnmco. 

My  Friends, — I am  a native  of  Ireland, 
but  a citizen  of  America,  and  of  course,  have 
resided  during  several  years  in  this  Union. 
I am  a Roman  Cathohc;  and  one  of  the 
principal  inducements  which  operated  on  my 
mind  in  preferring  this  to  any  other  part  of 
the  worla  was,  not  merely  the  excellence  of 
its  political  institutions,  but,  as  I flattered 
-myself,  the  absence  of  bigotry.  I was  led  to 
believe  that,  although  men  differed  from 
each  other  in  religion,  yet  when  there  was 
no  profit  or  preference  to  be  obtained  by 
acrimony,  I should  uot  meet  with  any.  I 
was  also  led  to  think  the  American  mind 
was  candidly  and  sincerely  occupied  in 
searching  after  truth ; and  that,  as  it  was  given 
to  investigation,  it  would  speedily  arrive 
at  its  discovery.  I must  confess,  that  I have 
been  disabused  of  sortie  of  [part]  my  error. 
I found  that  there  was  in  the  general  con- 
stitutions of  most  of  the  States,  a principle 
which  restrained  men  from  being  tyrants  over 
the  consciences  of  their  neighbor,  but  that 
neither  law  nor  constitution  had  effected 
what  I now  find  cannot  be  produced  by  mere 
political  regulation — that  cordial  ana  affec- 
tionate feeling  which  is  the  result  of  true 
charity  for  each  other,  amongst  men  who 
differ  in  religious  belief.  I found  what  I 
was  altogether  unprepared  for ; that*  in  many 
of  our  States,  a Roman  Catholic,  though 
legally  and  politically  upon  a level  with  his 


fellow-citizens,  was  however  too  often  look- 
ed upon,  by  reason  of  his  religion,  as  in 
some  degree  morally  degraded.  I found 
that  it  was  by  no  means  considered  a want 
of  liberality,  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  to 
vilify  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  use  the 
harshest  and  most  offensive  terms  when 
designating  its  'practices ; but  that  if  a Ca- 
tholic used  any  phrase  however  modified, 
which  even  insinuated  any  thing  derogatory 
to  the  Protestant  religion,  he  was  marked 
out  as  a shocking  bigot,  and  his  offence  was 
unpardonable.  The  newspapers,  I perceived, 
were  generally  stuffed  with  extracts  and 
articles  which  were  offensive  to  Catholies; 
but  the  editors  were  very  careful  not  to 
bring  a hornet's  nest  about  their  ears  by  in* 
serting  a paragraph  offensive  to  any  Pro- 
testant society.  I had  frequent  opportune-  | 
ties  of  conversing  with  polite  and  well-  | 
informed  Protestant  gentlemen,  and  they,  1 
though  knowing  my  religion,  used  the  most 
offensive  phraseology  when  speaking  of  our 
Church  or  our  institutions,  being,  I am  con- 
vinced, totally  unconscious  that  me  language 
which  they  used  was  originally  constructed 
to  offend  us.  They  spoke  to  me  of  the 
Romish  Church,  ana  of  Popish  priests,  and  < 
of  Romish  bishops,  and  adoration  of  images, 
as  undisguisedly  as  if  they  were  not  using 
the  most  insulting  language.  I knew  they 
meant  nothing  unkind ; I mui  abundant  evi- 
dence of  their  good  will ; yet,  though  I fob 
that  it  would  be  indelicate  in  me  to  wound 
them,  by  requesting  they  would  change  their 
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phrases,  1 deemed  it  more  than  matter  of 
cariosity  to  discover,  why  this  language  was 
used,  and  why  the  Catholie  was  undervalued. 

It  struck  me,  as  this  had  been  an  English 
eolony,  and  as  many  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
1 met  had  either  been  educated  in  England, 
or  under  English  teachers,  that  they  had 
learned  also  some  of  the  English  fabrica- 
tions 1 took  an  opportunity  of  asking  a 
friend  of  this  description  to  inform  me  in 
sincerity  whether  he  thought  a good  Roman 
Catholic  could  he  a good  republican  citizen. 
After  such  a request  and  explanation  as 
made  him  feel  at  full  liberty,  he  very  can- 
didly told  me  that  he  did  not  I followed 
up  my  inquiry,  and  sopn  discovered  that  the 
general  impression  amongst  the  best  informed 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States  was  altoge- 
ther unfavorable  to  Catholics,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Catholic  religion  must  produce 
effects,  which  would  he  fatal  to  our  state  of 
society  and  government  So  far  from  con- 
demning those  gentlemen,  my  respect  for 
their  kindness  was  increased,  though  I la- 
mented the  mistake  into  which  they  had 
fallen  as  to  our  tenets,  and  the  general 
character  of  our  religion.  And,  my  mends, 
if  our  religion  was  what  they  were  led  to 
believe  it  was,  very  few,  if  any,  of  us  would 
continue  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  See. 
More  extended  travelling  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  making  more  extensive  inquiry; 
and  every  where  in  twelve  of  our  States 
where  I had  the  means  of  knowing  pretty 
accurately  the  general  sentiment,  I have  no 
doubt  now  upon  my  mind,  that,  as  a body, 
we  are  undervalued  by  our  fellow-citizens ; 
and  that  this  arises  not  from  any  bad  feeling 
on  their  part  generally  towards  us,  hut  from 
their  mistaking  our  character  and  tenets.  I 
believe  the  great  majority  are  well  disposed 
to  meet  us  with  cordial  affection,  but  I fear 
there  are  some  whose  interest  and  whose 
bigotry  urge  them  to  keep  us  estranged  from 
each  other. 

Having  convinced  myself  of  the  truth  of 
these  facts  which  1 have  thus  stated,  my 
next  inquiry  was  into  their  cause.  I shall 

K’  re  you  my  opinion  and  its  foundation-  I 
re  not  hastily  formed  it;  nor  have  I an 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  my  fellow-citizens. 
These  States  were  British  colonies,  now  lit- 
tle more  than  half  a century  ago.  In  every 
one  of  them  except  Pennsylvania,  the  penal 
laws  against  Catholics  were  in  full  force, 
and  in  most  of  them  they  were  executed  with 
unrelenting  rigor.  In  Peansylvannia,  though 
the  CathoHe  was  not  legally  persecuted,  he 
existed  under  that  moral  degradation  which 
respited  as  well  from  the  self-esteem  of  the 
Quaker,  as  from  the  Protestant's  viewing  him 
es  his  inferior  in  the  mother  country  and  in 


the  other  colonies.  Perhaps  it  will  he 
scarcely  a digression  here  to  remark,  that 
Pennsylvania  has  been  amply  repaid  for  her 
just  benevolence.  The  rapid  improvement 
of  that  State  has  been'  generally  attributed 
to  the  steady,  sober  industry  of  the  Quakers ; 
no  one  will  deny  that  they  are  the  promi- 
nent figures  upon  the  canvass,  and  they  not 
only  will  hear  inspection,  hut  at  distance  will 
appear  alone.  Y et  he  who  examines  closely, 
will,  behind  their  large  coats,  'observe  that 
much  of  the  hack  scenery  is  concealed^  he 
will  also  discover,  that  the  Irish  and  the  few 
German  Catholics,  whom  their  friends  sent 
to  till  the  hack  country,  are  found,  where 
that  hack  ground  is  visible,  to  he  those  upon 
whom  the  drudgery  devolved,  and  they  are 
painted  busily  encaged  at  the  plough  and 
with  the  axe.  When  the  drum  called  forth 
the  colonists  to  battle,  the  Pennsylvania 
line  was  consequently  found  to  be  princi- 
pally composed  of  Irish  Catholics.  New 
York  then  had  her  persecuting  law;  hut 
since  it  has  been  repealed,  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics have  wrought  her  up  into  wealth,  as  they 
previously  did  Pennsylvania. 

I shall  only  state  that,  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Catholic  was  by  British 
policy,  by  British  contrivance,  by  British  ex- 
ample, and  by  British  law,  degraded  in  eveiy 
colony,  persecuted  in  all  hut  one.  The  feel- 
ings of  nations  do  not  suddenly  or  .very 
quickly  subside,  much  less  become  altoge- 
ther different  Only  half  a century  has 
passed  away  since  this  was  the  case,  and  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  all  this  feeling 
could  he  forgotten  by  this  time.  Men  will 
always  he  prone  to  say,  there  must  have 
been  some  good  cause  for  legal  oppression. 
Do  not  mistake  me ; I do  not  intend  to  say, 
that  the  excuse  will  ever  hold  good  for  the 
oppression  of  a Protestant  by  a Catholic,  or 
it  so,  it  ean  only  he  in  Spain.  But  in  all 
other  places,  it  is  hut  reasonable,  some  phi- 
losophers say,  to  suppose  the  Catholic  gave 
cause,  or  if  he  did  not,  the  Protestant  thought 
he  did,  which  is  equally  sufficient  Now, 
you  and  I probably  behove  that  no  cause 
was  given ; hut  let  us  concede  that  there 
was  cause,  and  leave  to  those  who  made  and 
executed  the  penal  laws  to  settle  their  ac- 
count with  a just  and  merciful  God.  I 
think  we  may  fairly,  state  this  as  one  cause 
of  the- present  dis-esteem  in  which  I believe 
we  are  held  by  many  of  our  fellow-citizens; 
it  operates  silently,  imperceptibly,  hut  effi- 
caciously. It  resolves  itself  into  this  soli- 
loquy—“My  ancestors  were  obliged  by  cir- 
cumstances to  oppress  Catholics,  my  ances- 
tors were  good,  they  could  not  he  guilty  of 
cruelty  or  of  injustice ; I have  heard  them 
say  there  was  good  cause ; for,  that  formerly 
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Catholics  were  more  dangerous  than  those 
of  the  present  day  are.  We  have  relieved 
them,  I am  glad  of  it ; if  their  predecessors 
had  been  as  good  as  those  now,  the  harsh 
laws  would  not  have  been  necessary ; but 
still  there  is  something  not  right  about  their 
system.”  In  such  a way  as  this  does  a good 
heart  endeavor  to  indulge  its  feelings  *>f 
affection  for  its  family  and  for  its  fellow- 
citizens  ; but  the  fame  of  the  family  requires 
an  imputation  upon  the  Catholic,  and  we  are 
naturally  the  sufferers. 

Thus  that  strongest  bias  to  which  the 
human  mind  is  liable,  that  bias  arising  from 
affection  for  one's  kindred,  respect  for  the 
cherished  memory  of  one's  immediate  ances- 
tors, creates  in  good  and  amiable  minds, 
a powerful  though  unsuspected  prejudice 
against  us.  There  arc  no  minds  over  which 
this  prejudice  has  a more  extensive  and  a 
better  established  dominion  than  those  of 
generous  and  amiable  females,  for  the  very 
excellence  of  their  disposition  leads  them  to 
cherish  warmly  those  family  attachments 
from  which  it  springs.  This  will,  I believe, 
tend  greatly  to  explain  what  I have  fre- 
quently observed  to  be  an  undoubted  fact, 
and  still  scarcely  to  be  otherwise  explained: 
that  the  prejudices  against  us  were  strong- 
est in  the  minds  of  those  ladies  who,  either 

^£"001  or  were  connected  with  the 
lilies  who,  under  the  British  rule,  held 
stations  or  offices  which  made  them,  in  some 
way  or  other,  parties  to  the  approval  or  exe- 
cution of  the  penal  laws.  That  such  is  the 
fret  in  the  old  country  and  in  this,  will 
scarcely  be  questioned  by  those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  observa- 
tion. Yet  those  ladies  have  the  very  best 
dispositions  and  the  kindest  hearts ; they  are 
humane,  generous,  and  affectionate;  but 
their  family  affections  necessarily  hold  the 
first  place,  and  they  cannot  believe  that  their 
fhthers,  and  their  uncles,  and  their  progeni- 
tors, in  whom  they  have  found  so  many 
good  qualities,  could  be  persecutors  of  inno- 
cent people ; there  must,  they  think,  have 
been  something  bad,  and  of  sufficient  crimi- 
nality in  the  Catholics  of  that  day  to  have 
provoked  this  oppression.  Let  the  practi- 
cal error  be  only  once  in  existence.  Let 
men  of  a certain  standing  in  society  be 
in  the  habit  of  oppression,  and  it  becomes 
a necessary  conseauence,  that  the*  most 
amiable  portion  of  society  becomes  un- 
consciously the  preserver  of  prejudice,  and 
indirectly  the  advocate  of  oppression.  This 
has  enabled  me  often  to  excuse  what  I la- 
mented, and  solve  what  would  be  otherwise 
insoluble.  . 

Another  great  source  of  prejudice  arises 
from  religious  feeling.  Every  mind,  not 


actually  infidel,  views  with  more  or  less  rs- 
verence  the  edifice  for  public  worship ; and 
generally  the  mind  is  prepared  to  receive 
with  scarcely  a suspicion  of  falsehood,  every 
statement  made  in  this  sacred  place  by  the 
man  who  is  said  -and  believed  to  bear  the 
divine  commission,  to  announce  saving 
truths  to  the  world.  In  a land  where  the 
law  prevented  the  existence  of  a Catholic, 
the  public  teacher  of  a religion  created  upon 
the  assumption,  that  the  Catholic  ■ religion 
was  grossly  erroneous,  might  safely  indulge 
in  what  statements  ho  thought  proper ; and 
naturally  he  would  be  expected  occasionally 
to  inveigh  against  those  tenets,  to  destroy 
whose  prevalence  was  the  object  of  hn 
ministry:  and  to  his  declaration  there  would 
be  no  reply.  That  such  was  the  fact,  there 
exists  the  most  superabundant  evidence.  It 
was  not  only  natural,  that  the  evils  which 
were  said  to  spring  from  those  tenets  should 
be  pointed  out  and  emblazoned,  but  we 
have  proof  that  they  were.  When  a cen- 
tury had  thus  passed  away  in  repeated  in- 
culcations of  triis  description,  by  the  minis- 
ters of  God,  in  his  holy  place,  to  a religion! 
people,  can  we  wonder  at  the  existence  of 
strong  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  that  people, 
not  only  against  the  tenets,  but  also  against 
those  who  hold  them  T Religious  prejudice 
is  perhaps  stronger  than  that  of  family  affec- 
tion; either  is  veiy  powerful;  but  whit 
must  be  that  prejudice  which  is  a combina- 
tion and  a sublimation  of  both  ? 

Had  those  holy  men  contented  themselves 
with  the  mere  statement  of  facts,  and  argued 
fairly  from  those  facts,  we  should  have  had 
no  reason  to  complain.  But  such  was  not 
the  case.  That  which  was  of  dubious  or 
equivocal  appearance  was,  against  every  rale 
of  charity,  exhibited  in  the  worst  manner  to 
which  any  forced  construction  could  drag  it; 
and  when  there  were  not  sufficient  facts  to 
make  out  the  case,  the  defect  was  supplied 
by  fiction.  I do  not  charge  all  the  sacred 
functionaries  with  wilful  misconstruction 
and  with  fabrication;  because  there  were 
some  who  did  not  stoop  to  those  mesas. 
Others  had  prejudices,  and  were  misled— 
they  believed  what  they  taught.  Others 
cored  not  for  its  truth  or  falsehood,  but  did 
what  was  in  the  routine  of  their  duty;  so 
that  I am  fkr  from  charging  the  body  at 
large  as  fabricators,  though  thev  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  fabrications.  T^ms, -misre- 
presentation was  superadded  to  prejudice; 
and  all  obtained  the  name  of  religious  truth. 
Thus,  the  more  of  religious  zeal  existed,  the 
more  extensively  was  prejudice  against  the 
Catholic  spread  abroad.  Before  I dose  this 
series  of  letters,  I shall  exhibit  to  you  saeh 
authentic  facts  to  support  my  several  asoer- 
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tons,  as  shall  well  warrant  every  conclusion 
that  I draw. 

Not  only  then  were  affection  and  religion, 
the  two  finest  sources  of  human  feeling,  poi- 
soned against  us,  but  history  was  outraged, 
and  the  unbiased  judgment  was  flagrantly 
misled.  I here  make  an  assertion,  which  if  I 
dull  not  succeed  in  proving  to  its  full  extent, 
l consent  that  all  which  1 shall  address  to 
you  in  vindication  of  our  character  to  our 
Mow  citizens  shall  be  valueless.  No  nation 
ever  was  so  guilty  of  a systematic  destruc- 
tion of  the  truth  of  history  for  any  purpose, 
as  was  the  English  nation  in  order  to  create 
prejudice  against  the  Catholics.  I would  be 
content  to  put  myself  upon  a trial  for  life  and 
death,  udod  the  issue  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  following  propositions,  after  1 
should  have  had  the  opportunity  of  proving 
their  truth  before  an  impartial,  honest  Ameri- 
can jury.  The  British  Protestant  nation  has 
been  almost  continually  employed  in  de- 
stroying the  truth  of  history  for  tne  purpose 
of  bringing  obloquy  upon  the  Catholics ! ! 
The  Government  aided  in  this  work,  and  the 
Catholic  was  not  allowed  to  answer,  nor 
allowed  the  means  of  refutation.  Thu9  a 
new  source  of  prejudice  was  added.  From 
the  most  voluminous  histories  to  the  mere 
chronological  tables;  from  the  College  to 
the  Nursery,  the  labor  was  to  create  and  to 
perpetuate  prejudice : and  this  has  continued 
owing  centuries.  The  principle  having  been 
adopted  soon  after  the  discoveir  of  the  art  of 
printing,  those  distortions  of  facts  have  the 
appearance  of  being  the  original  and  authentic 
statement  of  what  occurred,  and  the  press 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  only  the  oppo- 
nents of  Catholics,  no  counter  statement 
could  be  sent  forth. 

Besides  the  distortion  of  history,  the  sci- 
ences have  been  employed  by  the  British 
nation  against  us.  Her  teachers  of  logic, 
in  their  elementary  treatises,  assume  false- 
hoods as  facts,  to  give  as  examples  of  soph- 
■m  what  they  state  to  be  our  mode  of 
reasoning,  when  in  truth  we  do  not  so  mock 
raison.  In  their  metaphysics,  every  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  by  many  of  their  writers  to 
torn  us  into  ridicule  or  to  exhibit  us  as 
rensdess ; they  turn  aside  from  their  astro- 
nomical observations  to  lecture  upon  the 
inquisition,  which  they  will  make  a constitu- 
ent part  of  our  creed,  against  our  will ; the 
1 chemist  uses  his  laboratory  to  analyze  our 
fkeruments ; the  professor  of  medicine  ha- 
rangues upon  our  superstition ; the  surgeon 
dissects  our  saints;  the  jurist  laments  the 
ignorance  of  our  councils.  I have  heard  a 
man  who  knew  not  the  first  principle  of  the 
civil  code  and  could  not  give  a rational  defl- 
jitlii  I.  of  what  was  the  nature  of  a law,  though 


he  was  a professor  of  law  ! deliver  flippant 
opinions  upon  canons  of  our  Church  which 
he  had  never  seen,  and  which,  had  he  read,  he 
could  not  understand,  because  of  his  igno- 
rance of  history,  whilst  his  audience  gazed 
wisely  upon  each  other  as  they  applauded 
the  only  part  of  the  sentence  which  they 
could  repeat,  the  despotism  and  absurdity  of 
Popery . The  very  principles  of  the  British 
iaw  as  of  force  in  these  States  when  they 
were  colonies,  were  predicated  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  our  religion  was  an  illegal 
superstition  bordering  upon  treason.  Thus 
the  very  study  of  science  in  Britain  and  in 
her  colonies  was  calculated  to  create  preju- 
dice of  a very  formidable  nature  against  us. 

In  belles  lettres,  the  same  consequence 
was  insured.  The  mythology  of  the  hea- 
thens was  explained  by  an  exhibition  of  its 
analogy  with  our  creed;  we  were  represented 
as  the  enemies  of  taste,  the  lovers  of  igno- 
rance, the  destroyers  of  the  fine  arts;  worse 
than  Vandals  and  more  ferocious  than  Goths. 
Geography,  as  with  an  English  tongue  she 
described  the  nations  of  the  earth,  was  always 
sure  to  dwell  upon  the  vices  and  the  crimes 
and  the  follies  of  every  nation  in  which  our 
religion  was  established  or  prevailed,  and  she 
became  hyperbolically  eloquent,  as  she  glow- 
ed in  her  description  of  the  virtues,  the  glories, 
the  wisdom  and  the  superiority  of  the  few 
Protestant  states  that  concentered  in  them- 
selves every  real  and  imaginary  good  which 
the  mind  could  conceive.  Even  Protestant 
England  never  persecuted,  and  Catholic  Italy 
blazed  with  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition. 

I am  tired  of  the  enumeration.  My  object 
was  to  shew  how  it  was  morally,  I was  about 
to  say  physically  impossible  for  any  Ameri- 
can Protestant,  however  high  his  rank, 
exalted  his  mind,  extensive  his  reading,  or 
comprehensive  his  charity,  to  be  free  from 
violent  prejudice  against  Catholics  at  the 


situation  as  they  were,  would  not  our  pre- 
judices be  what  theirs  were  1 I woqld  now 
bring  your  attention  to  another  topic.  We 
say  they  did  not  know  us : but  the  present 
generation  ought  to  know  what  we  are. 
This,  I contend,  is  an  error.  It  is  impossible 
that  as  yet  they  should  know  what  we  are, 
and  therefore  whilst  we  regret  the  prejudice 
which  even  as  yet  extensively  exists  to  our 
disadvantage,  we  should  rather  endeavor 
by  proper  means  to  remove* it,  than  blame 
those  who  are  its  victims,  because  they  can- 
not do  what  is  impossible.  I shall  shew 
you  briefly  the  obstacles  which  are  as  yet  in 
their  way. 

They  are  still  subject  to  the  operation  to 
a certain  extent,  though  thank  God,  greatly 
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diminished,  of  that  prejudice  which  springs 
from  family  affection ; to  which  is  added  the 
prejudice  which  springs  from  that  pride  of 
adherence  to  party,  to  which  we  all  are  sub- 
ject, from  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
become  disengaged.  They  are  yet  liable  to 
nearly  the  same  extent  to  religious  preju- 
dices, with  the  diminution  that  is  caused  by 
the  greater  caution  of  making  an  attack 
where  a reply  and  a retort  may  be  expected, 
and  in  some  places,  but  not  very  many,  the 
opportunity  which  is  afforded  for  correcting 
mistakes.  They  have  still  the  same  distort- 
ed histories,  to  correct  whose  statements  so 
little  has  been  done ; and  that  little  so  lately 
as  to  have  yet  scarcely  excited  curiosity; 
much  less,  research;  much  less,  change  of 
opinion.  Scarcely  a change  has  taken  place 
in  the  mode  of  abusing  science  or  literature 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  us.  I have  once, 
not  very  long  since,  felt  a kind  of  melancholy 
amusement,  in  which  however  my  reveries 
were  occasionally  disturbed  by  a glow  of 
involuntary  indignation,  at  contemplating  one 
of  the  first  graduates  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement of  the  College  of  this  State, 
pouring  out  as  copious  a collection  of  black 
vomit  against  our  creed  as  if  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  expiring  of  a religious  yellow 
fever.  The  poor  creature  could  not  be  so 
much  blamed,  for  he  had  probably  been  in- 
fected in  the  library,  if  not  tainted  from  his 
childhood ; but  I can  vouch  that  no  professor 
of  that  institution  was  guilty  of  creating  his 
disease,  nor  had  the  simpleton  himself  the 
slightest  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  several  topics  upon  which  he  raved ; 
but  the  books  too  often  contain  what  the 
teacher-would  not  have  written.  How  many 
volumes  of  religious  tracts;  how  many  Gospel 
and  Evangelical  and  Christian  periodical  pub- 
lications, teem  with  misrepresentation  and 
abuse  of  our  creed  ? Nay,  look  at  the  com- 
mon newspapers  of  the  day,  whose  editors 
boast  of  their  liberality,  and  confirm  their 
claim  to  the  title  by  most  copious  and  liberal 
quotations  from  every  British  hireling  or 
malevolent  infidel ; in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  expect  that  we 
should  be  held  in  just  estimation  by  our 
fellow*citizens?  It  is  then  a duty  which  we 
1 owe  to  them  and  to  ourselves,  to  attempt 
our  vindication.  As  we  cannot  assemble  as 
a body  to  do  this;  as  our  Bishops  do  not 
find  it  convenient  or  expedient  to  act  as  the 
Irish  Bishops  and  English  Vicars  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances,  an  individual 
has  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you 
his  sentiments  upon  the  subject  I shall 
therefore  examine  the  charges  made  upon 
us,  and  give  the  best  answers  that  I can,  in 
hope  that  some  of  our  Protestant  fellow- 


citizens  may  examine  the  accusation  and  the 
defence,  and  that  I may  thus  happily,  at 
least  lessen  the  amount  of  that  prejudice 
which  I cannot  hope  to  destroy.  I shall 
begin  by  examining  the  charges  made  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White;  because  l ob- 
serve that  his  work  is  particularly  lauded  by 
the  clergy  of  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 
and  Methodist  churches  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  that  strenuous  efforts  are 
now  making  to  disseminate  the  same,  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  prejudice  which 
unfortunately  exists.  I know  that  I under- 
take a weighty  task,  but  labor  does  not 
discourage  me.  These  pieces  shall  appear 
in  the  Miscellany,  addressed  to  you,  and 
should  I find  that  you  approve  of  them  by 
patronizing  the  paper,  and  that  they  are 
thought  by  my  Protestant  fellow-citizens  to 
lead  to  a better  feeling  between  them  and 
us,  and  that  God  should  give  me  health  and 
leisure,  when  I shall  have  done  with  Mr. 
White,  I have  many  more  to  succeed  in 
turn.  I am  my  friends, 

Yours,  &c.  B.  C. 

Charleston , S.  C.,  Sept.  4 th,  1826. 

LETTER  H. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  th/e  United  States 
of  America . 

My  Friends, — I stated  that  I would  com- 
mence my  investigation  by  examining  the 
charges  which  are  made  upon  us  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Blanco  White.  You  will  natunllv 
ask  who  he  is.  I beg  to  inform  you  that  1 
know  nothing  more  of  him  than  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  himself  in  his  evidence 
against  our  religion.  That  evidence,  if  I 
must  so  call  it,  is  contained  in  a book  which 
he  appears  to  have  published  in  London,  in 
April  or  May,  1825;  and  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford; 
as  also  in  Letters  from  Spain  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Don  Leucadio  Doblado ; and  which 
appeared  in  the  New,  Monthly,  London  Ma- 
gazine. In  the  dedication,  Mr.  White  very 
plainly  exhibits  his  object,  in  the  following 
passages;  to  understand  which,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  that  the  writer  complains  of 
having  been  the  victim  of  Catholic  persecu- 
tion in  Spain.  He  states  that  his  patron  and 
he  have  a M similarity  of  views  as  to  what  is 
called  the  Catholic  question,  ” We  are  all 
well  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  gene- 
rally entertained  in  England  by  the  Rev. 
dignitaries  and  officials  of  the  established9 
Church,  upon  this  question:  but  Mr.  White 
and  his  patron  appear  to  be  men  of  the  most 
liberal  and  tolerant  disposition,  if  the  gentle- 
man himself  is  worthy  of  credit  He  writes; 

a From  the  friendly  intercourse  with  which 
you  have  honored  me,  I know  that  you  hold  it 
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wrong  to  pot  down  religious  error  by  force,  or 
to  propagate  religious  truth  by  degrading  and 
branding  those  who  do  not  think  with  Us.  I 
hare  suffered  top  much  from  religious  despot- 
ism, not  fully  and  cordially  to  hold  the  same 
doctrine.  The  fetters  which,  by  God’s  mercy, 

I hare  been  enabled  to  break,  I would  rather 
die  than  help  to  rivet  upon  a fellow-Christian.” 

This  would  do  very  well,  had  it  not  the 
following  tailpiece: 

“But  the  power  which  made  me  groan  in 
protracted  bondage,  is  striving  to  obtain  a 
direct  influence  in  this  Government;  and  1 
oumot  regard  such  efforts  with  apathy:  For 
fflyaei^  1 have  nothing  to  fear ; but  1 deem  it  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  volunteer  my  testimony 
in  the  great  pending  cause,  that  it  may  be 
weighed  against  the  studied  and  colored  evi- 
dence of  such  writers,  as  would  disguise  the 
true  character  of  the  spiritual  tyranny,  whose 
fierce  map  I have  eluded.  Indeed  I would 
never  have  shown  myself  in  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, but  for  the  appearance  of  a book  evi- 
dently intended  to  divert  the  public  from  the 
important,  and,  to  me,  indubitable  fact,  that 
immv  Roman  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously 
be  teUranL  How  for,  my  dear  sir,  you  are 
convinced  of  this,  I cannot  take  upon  myself 
to  say : but  I am  sure  you  will  allow,  that  if 
such  be  the  real  character  of  Catholicism,  the 
only  security  of  Toleration  must  be  a certain 
degree  of  intolerance,  in  regard  to  its  enemies ; 
as  prisons  in  the  -freest  governments  are  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  freedom.” 

Id  this  we  observe  that  the  Rev.  writer 
asserts  it  to  be  an  indubitable  fad  that  sinr 
cert  Roman  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously 
be  tolerant;  that  their  religion  is  spiritual 
tyranny;  that  it  is  striving  to  obtain  a direct 
influence  in  the  British  Government,  that  he 
cannot  regard  its  efforts  with  apathy,  that  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  him  to  serve  in  the 
great  pending  cause,  viz.  the  discussion  of 
the  Catholic’s  claims  to  civil  and  religions 
liberty ; that  he  deems  it  as  necessary  to  have 
a certain  degree  of  intolerance  against  Ca- 
• thotics  as  to  have  prisons.  Thus  his  object 
evidently,  from  his  own  declarations,  is  to 
prevent  Catholic  emancipation;  to  keep  the 
British  Catholics  politically  incarcerated;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  will  contribute  to 
this  end  will  be,  by  giving  what  he  calls  the 
real  character  of  Catholicism. 

The  Rev.  writer  would  find  some  difficulty 
in  reconciling  his  contradictions,  Mthat  he 
would  rather  die  than  help  to  river  fetters 
spon  a fellow-Christian,”  “that  he  has  volun- 
teered his  services  to  help  to  keep  his  fellow- 
Christians  in  civil  and  political  incarceration 
under  a free  and  tolerant  government,  which 
has  persecuted  and  still  afflicts  its  subjects 
for  adhering  to  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
founders  of  that  government  itself.” 


But,  my  friends,  were  I to  dwell  upon 
every  contradiction  of  this  liberal  perse- 
cutor, I should  indeed  have  a long  senes  of 
letters  to  write.  One  specimen  more,  and  I 
shall  be  done  with  this  dedication.  After 
candidly  stating  in  all  appearance  the  troth, 
in  the  outset,  viz.  that  his  principal  motive 
was  what  he  calls  a generous  impulse  of 
gratitude  to  save  a generous  country,  he 
next  tells  us  that  such  was  not  the  motive; 
for  in  truth  his  work  is  only  indirectly  con- 
nected. therewith;  and  although  his  object 
was  that  “ his  testimony  in  the  great  pend- 
ing cause,  should  be  weighed  against  the 
studied  and  colored  evidence”  of  the  advo- 
cates of  Catholics,  yet  “the  parliamentary 
question  about  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  is  by  no  means  the  object  he  had 
in  view  whilst  writing.”  * 

"I  have  thus  for  thought  it  necessary  to 
touch  upon  the  political  question  with  which 
my  wars  is  indirectly  connected.  I say  indi- 
rectly, because  the  parliamentary  question 
about  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  by 
no  means  the  object  which  I have  had  in  view 
while  writing.  I will  not  deny  that  I should 
he  glad  if  my  humble  performance  could  throw 
any  light  on  a question  in  which  the  welfare 
of  this  country  is  so  deeply  concerned ; but  it 
is  probable  that  it  will  not  appear  till  after  the 
decision  of  the  Parliament.  Let  this,  how- 
ever, be  as  it  may,  still  I humbly  hope,  that, 
whether  the  Roman  Catholics  are  admitted 
into  Parliament,  or  allowed  to  continue  under 
the  disabilities  which  their  honest  opponents 
lament,  my  labor  will  not  have  been  thrown 
away.  For  as  the  danger  which  may  threaten 
this  country  in  the  admission  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic legislators,  depends  entirely  upon  their 
religious  sincerity ; 1 shall  not  have  troubled 
the  public  in  vain,  if  either  I can  convince  the 
conscientious  of.  the  papal  communion,  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  cannot  honestly  do  his  duty  as 
a member  of  the  British  Parliament  without 
I moral  guilt;  or,  what  I ardently  wish,  my 
arguments  should  open  their  eyes  to  the  errors 
of  their  Church.” 

I believe  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the 
writer  was  sincere  in  his  declarations,  that 
his  object  in  writing  was  not  the  question 
of  the  claims  of  Catholics,  but  of  his  own 
recompense;  that  his  book  is  one  of  those 
compilations  which  has  been  got  up  just  in 
time  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  members  of 
Parliament,  so  as  to  influence  votes,  but  not 
in  time  to  admit  of  any  refutation  before  that 
vote  is  given:  for  it  was  avowedly  written  in 
reference  to  the  great  pending  question,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  certain  of  being  carried  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  no  means 
certain  that  a majority  could  be  got  up  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  reject  it;  ana  Mr.  White 
and  his  patron,  though  very  liberal  men,  had 
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determined  to  do  their  utmost  to  keep  the 
Catholics  in  their  state  of  degradation.  I 
give  them  very  little  credit,  however,  for 
their  bungling  mode  of  keeping  their  own 
secret 

Mr.  White’s  object,  then,  very  clearly  was, 
to  write  as  forcibly  as  he  could,  to  prove, 
that  Roman  Catholics  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  equality  of  civil  and  political 
rights  with  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects. 
Can  this  be  the  object  of  Bishop  Kemp  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  twenty  pastors  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Me- 
thodist Churches  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  its  vicinity,  in  procuring  a re-print  of 
this  book  in  America?  They  deserve  the 
approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  their 
zeal  in  promoting  Christian  charity.  They 
deserve  the  listing  gratitude  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  neighbors  for  their  exertions  on 
their  behalf. 

I have  now  to  take  Mr.  White’s  account 
of  himself.  He  is  a Priest  in  the  English 
Protestant  Church,  who  was  formerly  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  who  received  his  orders 
in  that  Church,  in  Spain,  of  which  he  is  a 
native.  He  is  now,  I understand,  a minister 
in  so  me  Church,  in  or  near  London ; he  was 
a graduate  of  Seville,  and  took  out  his  theo- 
logical certificate  of  qualification  at  Osuna. 
He  held  a prebend’s  stall  in  the  Royal  Chiu 
pel  at  Seville,  and  was  a member  of  the 
collegiate  Churches  of  that  city,  a synodal 
examiner  in  the  diocess  of  Cadiz,  and  a 
member  of  some  literary  society:  the  whole 
' of  which  is  appended  to  his  name  in  the  title 
page  of  his  book,  together  with  a statement 
that  he  is  the  author  of  Doblado’s  Letters 
from  Spain.  Of  course  the  object  is  to  shew 
how  great  a man  and  therefore  how  good  a 
witness  is  Mr.  White.  Upon  all  this,  1 shall 
merely  remark,  that  it  is  with  titles  some- 
times as  with  coats  of  arms  in  heraldry,  the 
plain  field  which  is  without  any  emblazon- 
ment is  evidence  of  the  most  remote  and 
illustrious  antiquity,  and  a single  emblem  of 
that  which  is  next  in  dignity.  The  undeco- 
rated name  of  the  individual,  when  good,  is 
the  best  recommendation : hence  George 
Washington  sounds  better  than  if  six  kings 
at  arms  lost  their  breath  in  the  successive 
enumeration  of  orders  and  decorations : and 
the  plain  title  of  virtuous  man  or  “good 
priest”  would  have  raised  Mr.  White  more 
in  our  estimation,  lhan  if  the  whole  title  page 
were  filled  with  the  offices  which  he  had 
held,  and  the  stations  which  he  had  deserted. 
To  us,  the  enumeration  of  those  places  con- 
veys no  idea  of  any  superior  acquirements  in 
the  individual,  for  with  the  exception  of  one, 
they  are  all  within  the  reach  of  any  young 
mao  of  very  moderate  capacity,  much  less 


than  I believe  Mr.  White  to  possess,  though 
1 rate  his  low  enough.  The  two  first  titles 
merely  shew  that  he  went  through  his  usual 
collegiate  examinations,  the  third  shews  that 
he  had  license  to  preach  and  fiad  an  appoint- 
ment; if  the  College  of  St  Mary  a Jesu  in 
Seville  is,  as  many  such  are,  a mere  sinecure 
benefice,  or  as  several  others  in  Spain  are, 
one  next  to  a sinecure,  the  qualifications  for 
its  rectorship  are  merely  nominal;  the  place 
of  ft  synodal  examiner  in  the  Diocess  of  Ca- 
diz would  indeed  be  some  evidence  of  his 
good  standing  in  the  Church,  if  he  lived  in 
that  Diocess  and  discharged  its  duties;  bat 
with  him,  living  in  Seville,  it  was  a mere 
honorary  appointment,  and  no  evidence 
whatever  of  theological  standing. 

Indeed,  the  gentleman  gives  us,  himself! 
very  clearly  the  value  of  his  titles,  when  he 
informs  us,  p.  17,  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
obtained  his  degree  in  Osuna.  u He  was  not  of 
sufficient  standing”  to  obtain  it  at  Seville,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a diploma  to  take  the 
lace  in  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  at  Seville, 
e therefore  took  it  at  Osuna  whieh  was  not 
| strict  The  value  of  a degree  at  Osuna  b 
known  in  Spain,  but  it  sounds  very  well 
in  England  and  America.  In  p.  18,  Mr.  W. 
writes:  “I  owed  my  preferment  to  & pubfie 
display  of  theological  knowledge.”  To  un- 
derstand this,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
is  required  by  the  canons  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  on  such  occasions.  When 
a benefice  is  vacant,  public  notice  is  given, 
the  candidates  for  the  place  are  to  produce 
their  documents  of  qualification  to  discharge 
its  duties,  and  they  who  are  admitted  to  be 
sufficiently  qualified  enter  into  contest  before 
a board  of  sworn  examiners,  who  are  gene- 
rally appointed,  by  alternate  nomination,  by 
the  Bishop  and  by  the  Chapter : the  clergy- 
men who  form  this  board  of  examiners 
make  a written  return  of  the  names  of  the 
candidates,  arranged  according  to  their  re- 
spective merits.  If  the  benefice  is  in  the 
gift  of  a patron  or  of  electors,  the  selection 
is  then  mode  from  the  three  highest  names 
upon  the  list ; the  patron  has  the  right  of 
presenting  the  selected  individual  to  the 
Bishop,  who  if  he  approves  of  him  inducts 
him,  or  if  he  disapproves  of  the  person  pre- 
sented requires  another  name,  which  must 
be  furnished  within  a given  time,  or  the  pa- 
tron loses  his  right  for  that  time,  and  the 
Bishop  fills  the  vacancy.  This  examination 
takes  place  in  public.  The  principle  was 
wisely  laid  down  by  the  Church,  for  those 
places  in  which  there  exists  a right  of  patron- 
age, to  prevent  the  introduction  of  improper 
persons ; but  frequently  the  practice  is  very 
different  from  what  was  contemplated  by  the 
theory.  By  the  contrivance  of  the  patrons. 
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h frequently  has  happened  that  a person 
who  would  be  a candidate  was  taught  that 
contention  would  be  madness,  because  that 
the  patron  had  already  fixed  upon  the  person 
who  was  to  fill  the  place,  and  that  any  other 
even  successful  opponent  would  not  be  pre- 
sented ; but  would  earn  the  patron’s  ill-will, 
and  that  of  the  friends  of  the  designated 
candidate.  Thus  frequently  the  examination 
was  but  a form.  Again,  in  all  the  contests 
between  young  men  for  lesser  offices,  such  as 
Mr.  White’s,  the  examination  was  far  from 
severe,  and  contest  was  not  difficult  From 
the  gentleman’s  own  shewing  in  p.  17,  w the 
high  rank  which  the  author  sustained  as  a 
minister  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,”  is 
not  in  point  of  fact  equal  to  the  rank  of  any 
pastor  of  that  Church  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more; yet  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kemp  and  his 
clergy  put  it  forward  as  a very  strong  fea- 
ture to  recommend  the  work. 


“RxooMxxNDATioir. — The  Letters  of  the  Rev. 
Blanco  White  contain  a temperate  and  able 
exposition  of  the  errors  of  Popery.  The  high 
rank  which  the  author  sustained  as  a minister 


of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  eminently  Qua- 
lified him  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken 
and  so  well  fulfilled ; and  his  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  secret  springs  and  movements 
of  that  wonderful  system,  has  enabled  him  to 
diversify  his  discussion  with  many  highly  inter- 
esting and  important  incidents.  We  therefore 
cheerfully  recommend  the  work  as  highly  de- 
serving of  public  attention. 


Rt  Rev.  Jas.  Kemp,  d.d. 
Rev.  W.H.  Wilmer,  dj>. 
Basil  Keith, 

S.  H.  Tyng, 

W.  Hawley, 

E.  Allen, 

J.  P.  K.  Henshaw, 
J.  R.  Keech, 

C.  B.  Tippet, 

H.  N.  Gray, 


Rev.  J.  N.  Campbell, 

C.  Harrison, 

J.  Guest, 

S.  B.  Balch,  d.  d. 

R.  Poet, 

W.  Nevins, 

A.  Helfenstein, 

T.  E.  Bond,  *.  d. 

S.  K Jennings,  m.d. 


As  a theologian  we  may  find  his  qualifica- 
tions, by  his  own  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  attended  to  his  studies.  The  fol- 
lowingextractsare  from  Letter  V.  VoL  2,  for 
1821,  from  July  to  December,  printed  by 
Uttel  of  Philadelphia,  and  Henry  of  New 
York,  to  the  pages  of  which  edition  I shall 
always  refer,  p.  290: 


"An  imperfect  knowledge  of  Logic  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy  was  all  1 acquired  at  the 
Umvereity  before  I began  the  study  of  divini- 
ty* 

P.  222.  u French  philosophy  had  not  found 
its  way  to  the  University  of  Seville  at  the 
time  when  I was  studying  divinity.” 

P.  293.  "The  greatest  part  of  my  time,  with 
the  exception  ol  that  required  for  my  daily 
attendance  at  the  dull  lecture*  of  divinity  pro - 
fervors,  was  devoted  to  the  French  critics,  An- 


dre Le  Boseii,  Batteux,  Rollin,  La  Hsrpe,  and 
many  others  of  less  note.  The  habit  of  ana- 
lyzing language  and  ideas,  which  I acquired  in 
the  perusal  of  such  works,  soon  led  me  to  the 
French  metaphysicians,  especially  Condillac.” 
The  young  gentleman  is  very  angry  with 
the  ignorant  theologians  who  would  decry 
the  metaphysics  of  materialism,  or  attempt 
to  insinuate  that  man  is  a being  composed  of 
a spiritual  soul  and  material  body, 

P.  289.  "To  acknowledge,  on  the  authority 
of  revelation,  that  mankind  will  rise  from  their 
graves,  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  unfortu- 
nate metaphysician  who  should  deny  that  man 
is  a compound  of  two  substances,  one  of  which 
is  naturally  immortal” 

That  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  venerable  as- 
sociates may  know  the  full  extent  of  this 
gentleman’s  high  rank  as  a divine,  1 shall  ex- 
hibit the  completion  of  his  theological  studies 
in  his  own  words,  in  the  Letters  of  Doblado. 


Pp.  298  and  299.  " This  first  taste  of  mental 
liberty  was  more  delicious  than  any  feeling  I 
ever  experienced;  but  was  succeeded  by  a 
burning  thirst  for  every  thing,  that  by  destroy- 
ing my  old  mental  habits  could  strengthen  it 
and  oonfirm  my  unbelief  I gave  an  exorbitant 
price  for  any  French  irreligious  books,  which 
the  love  of  gain  induced  some  Spanish  book- 
sellers to  import  at  their  peril.  The  intuitive 
knowledge  of  one  another,  which  persecuted 
principles  impart  to  such  as  cherish  them  in 
common,  made  me  soon  acquainted  with  several 
members  of  my  own  profession,  deeply  versed 
in  the  Philosophical  school  of  France.  They 
possessed  and  made  no  difficulty  to  lend  me  all 
the  anti-Christian  works  of  the  French  press.” 
" Pretending  studious  retirement,  I have  fitted 
up  a small  room,  to  which  none  but  my  confi- 
dential friends  find  admittance.  Here  lie  my 
prohibited  books , in  perfect  concealment,  in  a 
well  contrived  nook  under  a stair  case.  The 
Breviary  alone,  in  its  black  binding,  clasps,  and 
gilt  leaves , is  kept  upon  the  table,  to  check  the 
doubts  of  any  chance  intruder.” 


I could  give  other  extracts,  but  these  will 
suffice  to  shew  what  learning  and  especially 
what  extensive  theological  knowledge  the 
writer  possessed.  How  then,  it  will  be  asked, 
did  he  rise  to  such  an  eminent  place?  My 
answer  is,  the  place  was  not  eminent:  and 
that  he  got  it  in  the  maimer  which  I have 
suggested  he  gives  good  reason  to  believe, 
for,  in  p.  287  of  his  Spanish  letters,  he  states 
that  those  fellowships  as  he  called  them  were 
obtained  by  partiality,  and  in  p.  288  he  shews 
how  they  who  had  not  interest  to  secure  a 
strong  party  amongst  the  electors,  could  not 
offerthemselves  “ as  champions  at  those  lite- 


* j j— — . 


The  standing  of  the  author  as  to  grade,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  therefore 
far  from  high.  But  of  that  I shall  make  no 

H 
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point;  1 shall  treat  him  as  if  he  was  the  most 
learned  Pope  that  ever  existed.  There  is 
another  criterion  besides  knowledge  and  tal- 
ent required  in  a witness : this  writer  coming 
forward  to  testify,  must  submit  to  the  ordeal 
of  examination  upon  the  score  of  character. 

I know  nothing  more  of  him  than  is  furnished 
by  his  own  book ; and  upon  his  own  state- 
ments 1 shall  form  my  judgment 

He  is  the  grandson  of  an  Irish  emigrant 
who  was  obliged  to  leave  Ireland  and  to  take 
refuge  in  Spam,  because  of  that  code,  whose 
principles  the  grandson  of  this  refugee  has 
returned  from  Spain  to  advocate,  (p.  15.) 
The  author’s  father  was  sent  to  Ireland  in 
his  childhood  for  a time,  that  he  might  not 
lose  the  attachment  to  the  land  of  his  pro- 
genitors ; and  the  son  of  that  father  returns 
to  England  to  exhort  the  oppressors  of  his 
fathers  land  to  continue  their  oppression: 
to  call  upon  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  charity  and  justice  to 
continue  the  fetters  of  political  and  civil 
persecution  on  the  score  of  religion,  upon 
the  children  of  calumniated  martyrs ! 1 ! His 
mother  was  a Spanish  lady,  whom  he  des- 
cribes as  decorated  with  every  virtue;  of  his 
parents  he  says,  “ It  is  enough  to  say  that 
such  were  the  purity,  the  benevolence,  and 
the  angelic  piety  of  my  father’s  life,  that  at 
his  death,  multitudes  of  people  thronged  the 
house  to  indulge  a last  view  of  the  dead  body. 
Nor  was  the  wife  of  his  bosom  at  all  behind 
him  either  in  fulness  of  faith  or  sanctity  of 
manners  .”  Yet  they  were  rigid  Roman  Catho- 
lics! He  informs  us  that  his  education  was 
well  attended  to. 

MAt  the  age  of  fourteen,  all  the  seeds  of 
devotion  which  had  been  sown  in  my  heart 
sprung  up  spontaneously.  The  pious  practices 
which  had  been  hitherto  a task,  were  now  the 
effect  of  my  own  choice.  I became  a constant 
attendant  at  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
where  pious  young  men,  intended  for  the  Church, 
generally  had  their  spiritual  directors.  Divid- 
ing my  time  between  study  and  devotion,  I 
went  through  a course  of  philosophy  and 
divinity  at  the  University  of  Seville:  at  the 
end  of  which  I received  the  Roman  Catholic 
order  of  subdeacon.” 

From  the  above  extract,  p.  16,  one  would 
imagine  that  a more  immaculate  and  holy 
young  gentleman  had  never  taken  orders.  If 
this  testimony  be  worth  any  thing,  it  will 
prove,  that  the  education  of  a child  of  virtu- 
ous parents  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
has  not  any  taint  by  which  virtue  is  con- 
taminated by  bad  doctrine ; it  will  prove  that 
the  education  of  candidates  for  holy  orders 
in  the  Catholic  Church  is  one  which  culti- 
vates and  developes  the  germs  which  the 
seeds  of  virtue  shoots  forth ; our  witness  in 


Ida  last  letters  has  net  made  any  charge  Of  a 
neglect  of  cultivating  learning  or  Christian 
virtue  upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
charge  of  educating  youth.  He  gives  a 
farther  testimony  on  this  subject  in  p.  140, 
[where]  he  writes — 

M A more  blameless,  ingenuous,  religious  set  of 
youths  than  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  whom 
friendship  I passed  the  best  yean  of  my  life, 
the  world  cannot  boast  of  Eight  of  us,  all 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  lived  m the  closest 
bond  of  affection,  from  sixteen  till  one  and 
twenty ; and  four  at  least,  continued  in  the  same 
intimacy  till  that  of  thirty-five.  Of  this  knot 
of  friends  not  one  wts  tainted  by  the  breath  of 
gross  vice , till  the  Church  had  doomed  them  to 
a life  of  celibacy,  and  turned  the  best  affections 
of  their  hearts  into  crime.” 

Upon  this,  all  I shall  remark  is,  that  it 
supports  the  testimony  before  given  that  in 
the  education,  in  the  religious  instruction, 
there  was  nothing  but  the  highest  purify  and 
most  perfect  virtue ; whether  his  crimes  and 
those  of  his  companions  were  caused  by  the 
obligation  of  celinacy  is  a different  question. 
In  p.  143  he  writes — 

“ I have  seen  the  most  promising  men  of  my 
University  obtain  country  vicarages,  with  cha- 
racters unimpeached,  and  hearts  overflowing 
with  hopes  of  usefulness.” 

We  have  now  from  the  Rev.  gentleman 
full  testimony  that  the  education  was  ex- 
cellent and  the  demeanor  virtuous  and  the 
disposition  good,  at  the  time  of  ordination. 
We  have  also  his  statement  regarding  him- 
self, that  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  he  was 
most  virtuous.  P.  18,  he  says  his  religions 
doubts  began,  but  still  he  was  pious,  and 
prayed,  ana  was  devout,  and  they  were  dis- 
pelled. But  to  prove  that  unbelief  does  not 
always  arise  from  immorality  and  levity,  he 
assures  us  that  his  conscience  did  not  then 
reproach  him  with  any  open  breach  of  duty 
but  those  committed  several  years  before.  He 
does  not  vouchsafe  to  say  how  many  years, 
but  the  gentleman  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  and  he  has  informed  us  that  in 
his  childhood  u no  waywardness  of  disposi- 
tion appeared  in  him  to  defeat  or  obstruct 
the  labors  of  his  parents  to  educate  him  in 
virtue,”  and  that  afterwards,  to  wit,  from 
fourteen  to  this  period,  he  and  his  companions 
were  the  most  blameless  and  religious  youths 
in  the  world.  Still  he  had  committed  open 
breaches  of  duty  severed  years  before.  Which- 
ever side  of  this  contradiction  is  true,  matters 
very  little;  the  conclusion  is  inevitable;  the 
truth  of  both  sides  being  irreconcileable,  one 
of  them  must  be  false ; and  our  witness  has 
consequently  under  his  own  hand  stated  that 
which  he  must  have  known  to  be  untrue.  I 
shall  not  dwell  longer  on  exhibiting  the  wit- 
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pete’s  8etf^ontnui)ction,forof that  abundance 
d»D  be  famished.  I am  now  only  examining 
fan  credibility  aa  a moral  man,  and  from  his 
own  disclosures.  He  exhibits  himself  as  an 
impostor  who  would  persuade  the  public  that 
«p  to  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  was  blameless , 
rttigums,  and  virtuous,  though  he  knew  that 
several  years  before  he  had  committed  open 
breaches  of  duty. 

We  shall  however  now  give  the  same  Mr. 
White’s  testimony,  upon  the  same  subject, 
from  another  of  his  works.  Speaking  of 
his  childhood,  he  writes  in  his  Letter^  from 
Spun,  in  the  Magazine,  Vo).  2: 

P.81.  “The  Church  cannot  be  wrong,  we 
know,  bat  to  say  the  honest  truth,  all  her  pious 
contrivances,  have,  by  a sad  fatality,  proauced 
in  me  hut  the  reverse  of  what  they  aimed  at 
Though  the  clergyman  who  was  to  shrive  this 
young  sinner  (himself  at  between  seven  and 
eight  years  of  age)  had  mild,  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate manners,  there  is  something  in  auricular 
ocnfemon  which  has  revolted  my  feelings  from 
the  first  day  I knelt  before  a pnest,  in  rnilfflali 
mnpliaty,  to  the  last  time  I nave  been  forced 
to  repeat  that  ceremony  as  a protection  to  my 
life  and  liberty,  with  scorn  ana  contempt  in  my 
heart” 

In  page  32,  he  informs  us,  that  at  making 
his  first  communion,  he  was  guilty  of  making 
it  with  the  imaginary  guilt  of  sacrilege  for 
having  made  a bad  confession ; at  fourteen, 
be  mule  a good  confession.  He  was  intend- 
ed for  the  counting-house,  to  which  he  took 
a disgust  at  the  age  pf  ten,  and  desiring  to 
bet  learned  man,  resolved  to  become  a der- 
gyman.  His  mother  was  pleased  at  this, 
because  amongst  other  reasons,  he  would 
have  no  wife  who  would  steal  his  affections 
from  his  parent.  He  does  not  say  that  his 
mother  used  the  expression ; but  he  thinks 
she  must  have  had  this  motive.  In  p.  161, 
he  tails  us  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  father 
Vega,  the  superior  of  the  Priests  of  the  OnP 
lory  at  Seville,  discovered  that  one  of  the 
associates  of  Mr.  White  had  prohibited  hooks , 
and  White  being  admonished  to  denounce 
this  student  of  divinity ; either  his  head  or 
his  heart,  he  knows  not  which,  in  spite  of  a 
frighted  fancy,  endued  him  with  resolution 
to  “baffle  the  blind  zeal  of  his  confessor.” 
*•  The  development  of  his  reason  saved  him 
from  sinking  into  the  dregs  of  Aristotelic 
Philosophy.  “ The  categories  of  St.  Thomas 
were  unsavory  food  for  his  mind,  and  he 
never  opened  the  dismal  book.”  In  p.  164, 
he  finds  in  the  2d  voL  of  the  Aristotelic  Na- 
tural Philosophy  of  the  Dominicans  that 
the  reason  why  water  rises  in  a pump  is  the 
. horror  which  nature  has  at  being  wounded  and 
tom.  (This  is  a discovery  which  no  other 
person  has  had  the  happiness  of  being  able 


to  make  during  the  last  three  hundred  years.) 
He  quarrels  with  his  professor,  leaves  the 
college  and  goes  to  the  university.  In  the 
former  part  of  his  letter,  I have  shewn  his 
account  of  his  mode  of  studying  theology. 
He  had  been  the  associate  of  a number  of 
concealed  infidels,  and  had  totally  neglected 
his  studies,  and  baffled  the  blind  zeal  of  his 
religious  directors;  left  the  old  father  Vega, 
and  jacked  up  a confessor  more  to  his  taste, 
who  was  his  literary  and  spiritual  director. 
He  now  gives  us  an  account  in  his  Spanish 
letters  of  his  disposition  for  subdeaconship. 

v P.  293.  “ I will  not  describe  the  misery  that 
embittered  my  youth  and  destroyed  the  peace 
of  my  maturer  years.  The  struggles,  perhaps 
the  crimes,  certainly  the  remorse,  that  were  the 
consequence  of  the  barbarous  laws  of  my 
country.” 

All  this  arose  from  Catholicism  he  assures 
us,  because  she  did  not  bring  love  to  her 
side,  but  forced  him  into  an  inseparable 
league  with  immorality.  We  shall  see  the 
force.  No  one  could  compel  him  to  enter 
upon  a clerical  state ; and  certainly  neither 
his  country  nor  the  Church  compelled  him. 
He  had  already  been  a criminal,  why  should 
he  now  enter  upon  a state  for  which  he  knew 
himself  to  be  unfit?  Read  what  he  says — 

“ Often  did  I recoil  at  the  approach  of  the  mo* 
ment  when  I was  to  bind  myself  forever  to  the 
clerical  profession,  and  as  often  my  heart  failed 
me  at  the  sight  of  a mother  in  tears.  It  was 
not  worldly  interests — it  was  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  my  soul  whidi  she  believed  to  depend 
upon  my  following  the  call  of  heaven,  that 
made  the  best  of  mothers  a snare  to  her  dearest 
child.” 

To  this  he  adds  the  persuasions  oftne 
bad  man  whom  he  had  chosen  as  a guide : 
and  therefore,  the  law  is  bad,  because  a man 
who  knows  he  ought  not  to  enter  upon  the 
state,  takes  the  advice  of  a man  who  he  knew 
was  misleading  him,  and  acted  against  his 
conscience  after  other  crimes,  because  his 
mother  cried. 

My  friends;  you  will  observe  the  innocent 
and  studious  young  man  going  with  fine 
dispositions  to  ordination : and  the  idle  stu- 
dent who  insults  his  teacher,  neglects  his 
regular  studies,  associates  with  infidels,  is 
criminal  in  his  conduct,  insincere  in  his  con- 
fession, selects  the  worst  clergymen  for  his 

guides  and  binds  himself  to  a state  for  which 
e has  made  himself  unfit 
~ Mr.  Blanco  White  has  given  you  the  two 
pictures  of  himself^  it  is  for  you  to  choose.  I 
nave  only  sketched  the  outline : when  I shall 
have  laid  on  all  my  colors,  I shall  be  happy 
to  receive  Bishop  Kemp’s  remarks. 

Yours  fortne  present,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  September  11,  1826. 
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LETTER  in.  was  intended  to  be  given  only  to  the  learned. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States  We  see  that  he  scarcely  studied  his  treatises 
of  America.  whilst  he  was  attending  the  dull  lectures  on 

My  Friends — I shall  continue  my  exam-  divinity ; but  that  he  read  light  works  of 
ination  of  Mr.  White’s  character,  at  some  j taste,  and  subsequently  devoured  the  anti- 
length; and  that  my  object  in  so  doing  | Christian  productions  of  the  French  school 
may  be  manifest,  I shall  inform  you  what  * of  infidelity.  He  in  one  book  tells  us  of  his 
it  is ; you  will  first  bear  with  my  stating  to  I innocence  and  his  religion,  whilst  in  another 
you  what  that  object  is  not  I do  not  ex- 1 he  avows  his  criminality ; and  even  in  this 
amine  his  character  to  vilify  him,  in  exposing  testimony  of  his  innocence,  the  recollection 
his  faults,  of  which  the  best  of  us  has  of  his  misdeeds  involuntarily  escapes  from 
enough,  bv  way  of  retaliation  for  his  desert-  him.  He  in  one  place  appears  to  be  filled 
ing  our  Church,  or  for  his  having  written  with  the  spirit  of  virtue  at  the  time  of  his 
a gross  attack  upon  our  tenets.  I should  ordination ; and  yet  he  testifies  that  it  was 
despise  myself  were  I capable  of  such  mis-  against  his  will,  and  because  his  mother  was 
conduct : however  deficient  this  priest  might  bathed  in  tears,  [that]  he  became  an  ecclesias* 
have  been  in  ecclesiastical  knowledge,  his  j tic.  He  bound  himself  to  celibacy,  because  his 
ignorance  could  not  make  good  any  practice  mother  cried;  when  he  hated  to  hind  himself, 
of  our  Church,  which  in  its  own  nature  because  if  he  did  so  he  could  not  lawfully 
would  be  bad ; however  bereft  of  faith  he  | cherish  love.  Do  not,  my  friends,  do  not 
might  be,  his  infidelity  could  not  make  a turn  away  in  disgust  It  is  unpleasant; 
foolish  or  vicious  human  invention  become  but  you  must  bear  more  if  you  will  have 
a part  of  the  revelation,  or  institution  of  correct  information.  I have  as  yet  made  no 
God,  and  however  corrupt  or  profligate  his  incision ; I am  only  marking  the  surface.  It 
own  conduct  might  have  been,  its  criminality  is  necessary  for  you  to  view  the  subject,  and 
could  not  make  the  crimes  of  other  profli-  to  observe  the  dissection, 
gates  become  virtues,  nor  could  they  be  Mr.  White  having  been  ordained  subdeacon, 

excused  because  of  his  wickedness.  My  informs  us,  in  his  evidence  against  Catholic- 
object  then,  is  not,  by  exhibiting  the  true  ism,  p.  17,  that  upon  his  receiving  his  benefice 
character  of  Mr.  White,  to  justify  in  our  about  a year  after  his  ordination  to  the 
Church,  practices  which  deserve  condemns  priesthood,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  ato 
tion ; nor  to  excuse  criminals  of  our  commit-  devote  his  whole  leisure  to  the  study  of  re- 
nion,  because  he  who  denounces  them  has  ligion.”  He  adds,  p.  18,  u I need  not  say 
deserted  our  Church,  and  was  himself  a that  I was  fully  conversant  with  the  system 
criminal ; no,  my  object  is  to  shew  that  the  of  Catholic  divinity;  for  I .owed  my  prefer- 
bare  assertion  of  Mr.  White  is  no  evidence ; ment  to  a public  display  of  theological 
and  I believe  that  I shall  effect  this  by  prov-  knowledge ; yet  I wished  to  become  ac* 

ing  that  from  his  character  as  given  by  quainted  with  all  kinds  of  works  which  might 

himself,  he  is  totally  unworthy  of  credit  increase  and  perfect  that  knowledge.” 

This  is  my  object  in  the  very  painful  task  I have  shewn  you  what  his  studies  were, 
which  I am  performing.  I consider  this  to  Now  allow  me  to  say  that  the  writer  of  these 
be  very  necessary,  because  the  chief  value  letters  has  made  theology  his  principal  study 
attached  to  his  publication  arises  from  his  during  twenty  years ; that  he  has  had  pa- 

being  a credible  witness  of  facts  which  djjpnce  to  study  for,  and  to  attend  to  the 

he  alleges  to  have  been  under  his  own  obser-  dull  lectures  of  divinity  professors ; that  his 
vation.  love  for  that  study  so  far  from  being  di- 

I believe  I have  fully  shewn  that  neither  minished,  grows  stronger  every  day,  and 
from  his  rank,  nor  from  his  ecclesiastical  in-  that  he  still  feels  his  deficiency  to  be  so 
formation,  does  this  priest  deserve  any  of  great,  that  although  he  knows  much ; he 
that  extraordinaiy  attention  which  Bisnop  could  not  presume  to  say  that  now  he  is 
Kemp  and  his  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian  fully  conversant  with  the  system  of  Catholic 
and  Methodist  associates  so  emphatically  divinity.  It  may  be  weakness  on  his  part; 
claim  on  his  behalf.  Mr.  White’s  rank  was  but  he  never  can  hear  any  young  man,  let 
that  of  a mere  possessor  of  a benefice  with-  his  attention  to  study  have  been  ever  so 
out  the  care  of  souls , having  indeed  a rank  great,  make  such  an  assertion  as  Mr.  White 
which  pre-supposed  some  attainment  of  has  here  made,  without  at  once  looking  upon 
knowledge,  a certificate  of  which  attainment  him  to  be  very  superficially  instructed,  and 
he  could  not  obtain  in  the  university  where  impertinently  vain : but  in  this  man’s  case, 
he  was  educated ; but  to  effect  his  purpose  how  could  lie  have  been  fully  conversant 
he  .attained  it  at  one  of  those  places  which  with  a system  which  he  never  studied  ? 
by  virtue  of  an  old  charter  can  grant  to  any  which  he  despised  T Let  us  now  from  his 
one,  and  does  grant  to  the  unworthy  what  other  letters  (Doblado’s)  take  his  own  a c- 
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count  of  the  interval  between  his  receiving 
gnbdeaconship  and  his  being  ordained  priest 

In  my  last  letter  I stated  from  his  own 
words  the  very  improper  dispositions  with 
which  he  approached  to  subdeaconship : allow 
me  to  exhibit  to  you  his  mode  of  preparing 
for  priesthood. 

Pp.  293  and  294 — 

"Often  did  I recoil  at  the  approach  of  the 
moment  when  I was  to  bind  myself  for  ever  to 
the  clerical  profession,  and  as  often  my  heart 
failed  me  at  the  sight  of  a mother  in  tears.  It 
was  not  worldly  interests — it  was  the  eternal 
welfare  of  my  soul  which  she  believed  to  de- 
pend upon  my  following  the  call  of  heaven 
that  made  the  best  of  mothers  a snare  to  her 
dearest  child.  The  persuasions  of  my  confes- 
sor, and  above  all,  the  happiness  which  I 
experienced  in  restoring  cheerfulness  to  my 
family  deluded  me  into  the  hope  of  preserv- 
ing the  same  feeling  through  life,  A very 
wort  time,  however,  was  sufficient  to  open  my 
eyes.  The  inexorable  law  that  bound  me  was 
the  bitterest  foe  to  my  virtue.  Yet  devotion 
had  not  lost  her  power  over  my  fancy,  and  I 
broke  loose  more  than  once  from  her  thraldom, 
and  was  as  often  reclaimed,  before  the  awful 
period  which  was  to  raise  me  to  the  priesthood.” 


In  p.  293,  he  tells  us  that  his  confessor 
“was  a sound  Catholic  and  a devout  man,” 
though  in  the  preceding  page  he  exhibits 
him  to  us,  holding  principles  completely 
subversive  of  faith  ana  devotion,  and  as  hav- 
ing induced  himself  to  read  a work,  which 
as  the  mind  is  prepared  for  its  reading,  is 
one  of  the  best  or  one  of  the  worst  books 
which  a theologian  could  study.  But  Mr. 
White  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  well 
informed  to  read  it  with  advantage,  and  the 
consequences  are  plainly  exhibited  by  him  in 
p.  293,  “ Vague  fears  and  doubts  haunted 
nr  conscience  for  many  days,”  and  again, 
“His  abilities  and  affection  to  me  had  ob- 
tained a most  perfect  command  over  my 
mind,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I could 
match  him  in  mental  boldness,  on  points 
unconnected  with  articles  of  faith.”  Thus, 
before  he  received  subdeaconship  the  ground- 
work of  infidelity  was  laid ; and  he  had  neg- 
lected a powerful  remedy,  his  attention  to 
fan  divinity.  This  “ sound  Catholic  and 
devout  man,”  in  pages  290,  291,  293,  and 
294  is,  evidently,  a coVert  infidel,  who  gra- 
dually sapped  the  faith  of  a club  of  unfortu- 
nate young  men,  of  whom  White  was  one; 
this  is  the  confessor  who  permitted  this 

rug  man  to  enter  into  a state  for  which 
hts  contrivance  he  was  thoroughly  dis- 
qualified. I cannot  avoid  making  one  extract, 
to  shew  their  systematic  progress.  It  may 
be  useful,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
shew,  if  this  letter  should  foil  into  the  hands 
of  young  men  who  study  religion,  the  great 


cause  of  infidelity;  viz.  the  Substitution  of 
speculative  theory,  for  evident  fact. 

“ It  was  the  fovOrite  amusement  of  myself 
and  those  constant  associates  of  my  youth  that 
formed  the  knot  of  friends,  of  whom  the  often 
mentioned  major  collegian  was  the  centre  and 
guide,  to  examine  all  our  feelings,  in  order  to 
resolve  them  into  some  general  law,  and  trace 
them  to  their  simple  elements.  This  habit  of 
analysis  and  generalization  extended  itself  to 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  country,  and  the 
daily  incidents  of  life,  till  in  the  course  of  time 
it  produced  in  me  the  deceitful,  though  not 
uncommon  notion,  that  all  knowledge  is  the 
result  of  developed  principles,  and  gave  me  a 
distaste  for  every  book  that  was  not  cast  into 
a regular  theory.’' 

While  I was  thus  amused  and  deceived 
by  the  activity  of  my  mind,  without  endeavor- 
ing to  give  it  the  weight  and  steadiness  which 
depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  facts,  Catholi- 
cism with  its  ten  thousand  rules  and  practices, 
was  mechanically  keeping  up  the  ill-contrived 
structure  of  devotion,  which  it*had  raised  more 
in  my  fancy  than  my  heart.  It  had  now  to 
contend,  however,  with  an  enemy  whom  no- 
thing but  fixed  hope  can  keep  within  bounds — 
but  religion  had  left  me  no  hope.  Instead  of 
engaging  love  on  her  side,  she  had  forced  him 
into  an  inseparable  league  with  immorality.” 

Now,  with  the  materials  before  us,  I shall 
give  what  I conceive  the  author  of  both  sets 
of  letters  to  have  been,  at  the  period  of  his 
ordination.  I believe  him  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally a well  disposed  youth,  who,  if  he  had 
fallen  into  proper  hands  might  have  been  an 
intelligent,  well-informed,  and  pious  clergy- 
man, though  more  brilliant  than  learned ; or 
a useful  member  of  society  in  some  other 
station.  But  at  an  early  period  he  indulged 
his  vanity  and  was  insincere  in  his  declara- 
tions. Of  this  insiacerity  he  repented,  and  his 
vanity  would  have  been  cured  by  God’s 
grace  and  his  own  experience.  Unfortunate- 
ly however  for  him,  he  entered  too  early 
upon  his  more  severe  studies,  than  which 
perhaps  a greater  literary  misfortune  cannot 
occur;  whilst  his  fancy  might  have  been 
cultivated  it  was  restrained : he  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  dry  and  abstruse  treatises 
which  were  prematurely  made  his  task.  A 
covert  infidel  of  ability,  and  taste,  and  in- 
genuity, who  had  disguised  himself  in  a 
cassock,  won  his  affections,  indulged  his 
taste,  cultivated  his  fancy,  misled  his  judg- 
ment, made  him  deceive  and  disobey  his 
spiritual  director,  weaned  him  from  his 
classes,  seduced  him  to  scepticism,  and 
usurped  the  place  of  his  confessor.  He  now 
was  bereft  of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  and 
adhered  to  external  observances  which  be- 
came tiresome  and  disgusting,  save  when 
they  amused  the  foncy.  The  young  man 
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himself  did  not  suspect  that  his  faith  was 
undermined.  At  the  age  when  he  was 
most  susceptible  of  love,  he  desires  to  aban- 
don a state  for  which  he  is  now  totally 
disqualified ; his  treacherous  guide  urges 
him  to  undertake  obligations  from  which  he 
should  have  recoiled  as  he  actually  did,  and 
the  tears  of  a fond  mother  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  his  soul,  and  his  own  desire  of 
gratifying  his  family,  come  to  aid  those 
importunities.  In  contradiction  to  every 
principle  of  religion  and  prudence,  he  assumes 
the  obligations  of  a state  to  which  he  was 
averse  and  for  which  he  was  disqualified. 
I believe  Mr.  White  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  this  view.  If  he  has  acted  impro- 
perly in  selecting  and  freely  entering  upon 
such  a state  of  life,  he  has  to  blame  his  own 
indiscretion,  not  the  laws  of  that  state  which 
he  freely,  though  improperly  and  perhaps 
criminally  undertook  to  observe. 

Having  freely  entered  upon  the  state,  he 
ought  to  have  pbserved  its  laws ; and  if  he 
found  any  difficulty,  that  God,  who  always 
grants  his  aid  to  those  who  avoid  tempta- 
tion and  have  recourse,  with  proper  disposi- 
tions, to  prayer  and  to  the  sacraments*  would 
have  preserved  him.  But  this  gentleman  is 
one  of  those  beings  whose  ardent  minds  too 
often  mislead  them ; they  believe  momentary 
enthusiasm  to  be  the  evidence  of  unshaken 
resolution;  and  passing  excitement  to  be 
the  lasting  fervor  of  steady  zeal ; they  rely 
upon  their  strength ; they  neglect  precaution ; 
and  they  quickly  run  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  Mr.  White,  before  he  became  a 
subdeacon,  was  a criminal  deceived  by  the 
activity  of  his  own  mind,  and  having  occa- 
sional remorse,  p.  293.  He  made  an  effort 
to  prepare  for  orders,  and  indulged  a hope 
of  preserving  some  feeling  of  religion 
through  life.  But  how  couldne  1 His  faith 
was  undermined— his  heart  lost  all  religious 
sentiment— devotion  had  some  power  over 
his  fancy,  p.  294.  But  this  is  not  religion ; 
this  forms  no  foundation  for  virtue ; this  is 
merely  a delusion.  He  consequently  finds 
the  law  of  his  state  “ a foe  to  his  virtue,” 
he  breaks  loose  more  than  once,  and  as  often 
is  reclaimed  before  his  elevation  to  the  priest- 
hood, p.  294.  This  needs  no  explanation ; 
but  if  it  did,  the  next  page  furnishes  it  in 
abundance. 

After  describing,  in  p.  294,  another  of 
those  transitory  illusions  of  his  fancy;  in 
p.  296,  describing  his  sentiments  on  the  day 
of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  and  the 
celebration  of  his  first  mass,  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

“ I had  still  a heart  it  is  true — a heart  ready 
to  burst  at  the  sight  of  my  parents  on  their 
knees,  while  impressing  the  first  kiss  upon  my 


newly  consecrated  hands ; but  it'  was  dead  to 
the  charms  of  beauty.  Among  the  friendly 
crowds  that  surrounded  me  for  the  same  pur- 
pose were  those  lips , which,  but  a few  mouths 
before,  I would  have  died  to  press  ; yet  I oould 
but  just  mark  their  superior  softness? 

I believe  we  need  no  more  proof  to  con- 
vince us,  that  a more  improper  candidate  for 
orders  was  seldom,  if  ever  raised  to  the 
priesthood.  Just  reflect,  my  friends;  you 
who  know  what  we  expect  from  our  clergy, 
reflect  upon  the  prospects  of  a man  wio 
makes  love  and  infidelity  his  preparations  for 
the  priesthood;  and  whose  mind,  on  tbs 
solemn  day  of  his  ordination,  could  indulge 
such  thoughts  as  those  here  alluded  to.  Can 
you  wonder  that  this  man  should  become 
an  apostate?  Did  Bishop  Kemp  read  the 
Letters  of  Doblado,  and  compare  the  two 
accounts  which  his  hero  gives  of  himself 
before  he  insults  the  Catholic  Church  by 
adducing  this  profligate  man  as  a good 
specimen  of  her  clergy  ? Is  this  the  witness 
so  eminently  qualified  to  inform  the  world 
of  the  character  of  our  Church. 

Having  been  ordained  priest,  he  received 
no  benefice  until  nearly  a year  had  elapsed, 
EvicL  p.  17.  Ih  p.  18,  he  informs  us  that  be 
now  conceived  himself  bound  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of 
religion.  In  his  other  letters,  p.  296,  he  tells 
us  that,  immediately  after  his  ordination, 

“ To  exercise  the  privileges  of  my  office  for 
the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures,  was  now 
my  exclusive  aim  and  purpose.  I daily  cele- 
brated mass,  with  due  preparation,  preached 
often,  and  rejected  none  that  applied  to  me  for 
confession.  The  best  ascetic  writers  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  constantly  in  my  hands 
I made  a study  of  the  fathers ; but,  though  I 
had  the  Scriptures  among  my  books,  it  waa, 
according  to  custom,  more  for  reference  than 
perusal.  These  feelings,  this  state  of  mental 
abstraction,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  for  a 
time,  among  young  priests  whose  hearts  have 
not  been  withered  by  a coors&  of  premature 
profligacy.” 

To  me  it  is  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
which  of  those  two  incompatible  assertions 
is  the  truth,  or  whether  either  is  true.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  neither  accords  with  toe 
fact ; but  I will  suppose  him  to  have  stated 
the  truth  in  Dobiaao’s  Letters,  as  it  will  be 
giving  him  that  position  most  favorable  to 
himself  The  question  will  then  be,  how 
long  this  course  of  study  continued.  He 
tells  us,  p.  296,  “ I shall  conclude  my  narra- 
tive, by  faithfully  relating  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  total  change  which  took 
place  in  my  mind,  within  little  more  than  « 
after  I had  received  priest’s  orders’4 
accords  pretty  well  with  the  statement 
inp.  18  of  “'T he  Evidence?  as  to  time.  * My 
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religious  belief  had  hitherto  been  undie* 
turned ; but  light  clouds  of  doubt  began  now 
to  pass  over  my  mind,  which  the  warmth  of 
devotion  soon  dissipated  Yet  they  would 
gather  again  and  again,  with  an  increased' 
darkness  which  prayer  would  scarcely  dis- 
pel.” It  is  not,  however,  so  easy  to  reconcile 
light  clouds  of  doubt,  soon  dissipated,  to  a 
total  change  cf  mind ; nor  does  this  last  agree 
with  recurring  darkness  which  prayer  could 
scarcely  dispel ; nor  can  I reconcile  this  as- 
sertion, that  his  religious  belief  had  been 
hitherto  undisturbed  with  his  statement,  Let- 
ters, p.  293,  that  even  three  or  four  years 
before,  tt  vague  fears  and  doubts  haunted 
his  conscience  for  many  days.”  I care  not 
which  of  those  contradictions  is  the  truth. 
My  object  is  only  to  learn  Mr.  White’s  moral 
character,  as  a credible  witness,  from  him- 
self He  has  now  been  exhibited  up  to  the 
period  when  his  settled  infidelity  is  about  to 
commence ; and  by  comparing  his  account 
of  himself  in  his  w Evidence”  against  our 
Church,  and  that  given  by  him  in  his  “ Let- 
ters of  Doblado,”  we  perceive  that  nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  to  calculate  upon 
his  infidelity,  unless  it  should  be  prevented 
by  amiracle  of  grace.  And  nothing  is  more 
palpable,  than  that  much  of  what  he  wrote 
must  to  his  own  knowledge  be  totally 
untrue. 

He  states  in  both  productions,  that  his 
unbelief  was  a consequence  of  the  principles 
of  our  Church.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
examine  that  assertion;  we  shall  have  it 
fully  under  our  examination  more  than  once 
hereafter.  In  pp.  18  and  19  of  his  M Evi- 
dence” is  the  following  passage : 

“That  immorality  ana  levity  are  always  the 
source  of  unbelief,  the  experience  of  my  own 
ease,  and  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  many 
others,  enables  me  most  positively  to  deny. 
As  to  myself  I declare  most  solemnly,  that  my 
rejection  of  Christianity  took  place  at  a period, 
when  my  conscience  could  not  reproach  me 
with  any  open  breach  of  duty,  but  those  com- 
mitted several  years  before : that  during  the 
transition  from  religious  belief  to  incredulity, 
the  horror  of  sin9  against  the  faith,  deeply  im- 
planted by  education  in  my  soul,  haunted  me 
night  and  day;  and  that  I exerted  all  the 
powers  of  my  mind  to  counteract  the  involun- 
tary doubts,  which  were  daily  acquiring  an 
irresistible  strength.  In  this  distress,  I brought 
to  remembrance  all  the  arguments  for  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  1 had  studied 
m the  French  apologists.  I read  other  works 
at  the  same  kind ; and  having  to  preach,  in  the 
execution  of  my  office,  to  the  royal  brigade  of 
carbineers,  who  came  to  worship  the  body  of 
8t.  Ferdinand,  preserved  in  the  long’s  chapel 
I chose  the  subject  of  infidelity,  on  which  I 
delivered  an  elaborate  discourse.  But  the 
fetal  crisis  was  at  hand.  At  the  end  of  a 


year,  from  the  preaching  of  this  sermon,  the 
confession  is  painful,  indeed,  yet  due  to  reli- 
gion itself — I was  bordering  on  atheism.” 

I would  merely  ask  Bishop  Kemp,  in 
this  place,  what  he  thinks  of  Mr.  White’s 
credibility  in  his  assertion  of  purity  •of  con- 
science? or,  if  his  conscience  did  not  re- 
proach him,  what  sort  of  conscience  must 
he  have  had  ? Again,  I shall  object  to  his 
evidence  being  received  in  respect  to  the 
feelings  of  others,  whilst  I am  occupied  in 
showing  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  credit  in 
testifying  his  own.  In  his  Letters,  p.  297, 
he  writes : 

“The  involuntary  train,  however,  both  of 
feeling  and  of  thought,  which  was  to  make  me 
break  out  in  complete  rebellion,  had  long  been 
sapping  the  foundation  of  my  faith*  without 
my  being  aware  that  the  whole  structure  nod- 
ded to  its  ruin.” 

In  the  same  page,  he  gives  us  as  full  evi- 
dence, that  not  only  was  his  frith  during  a 
longtime  in  danger,  but  that  it  was  actually 
destroyed: 

“My  heart  sinks  within  me  at  the  view  of 
the  interminable  list  of  offences,  every  one  of 
which  may  finally  plunge  me  into  the  everlast- 
ing flames.  Everlasting!  and  why  so?  Oan 
there  be  revenge  or  cruelty  in  the  Almighty  f 
Such  were  the  harassing  thoughts  with  which 
1 wrestled  day  and  night.  Prostrate  upon  my 
knees,  I daily  prayed  for  deliverance ; out  my 
prayers  Were  not  heard.  I tried  to  strengthen 
my  frith,  by  reading  Bergier,  and  some  of  the 
French  apologists  for  Christianity.  But  what 
can  they  avail  a doubting  Catholic?  His 
system  of  faith  is  indivisible ; whatever  proves 
it  all,  proves  absurdity.  To  argue  with  a 
doubting  Catholic  is  to  encourage  and  hasten 
his  desertion.  Chateaubriand  has  perfectly 
understood  the  nature  of  his  task ; and,  by  en- 
gaging the  feelings  and  imagination  in  defence 
of  his  creed,  has  given  it  the  Surest  chance 
against  the  dry  and  tasteless  philosophy  of  his 
countrymen.  His  book  propped  up  my  frith 
i for  a while.” 

With  what  feelings  can  the  Right  Rev. 
and  Rev.  gentlemen  exhibit  as  peculiarly 
worthy  of  belief  a man  who  so  frequently 
and  palpably  contradicts  himself? 

Here  is  then  the  only  proper  explanation 
of  his  state  of  belief  from  under  his  own 
hand.  What  is  the  doubt  which  tortures 
him  ? Purgatory  ? No— HelL  And  the  Ra- 
man Catholic  Church  is  not  so  complaisant 
as  to  be  satisfied  with  Purgatory  alone. 
Will  Bishop  Kemp  allow  Mr.  White  to  strike 
out  such  doctrines  as  do  not  suit  his  taste  1 
Will  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  patrons 
of  this  “ Book  of  Evidence”  give  up  their 
doctrine  of  hell?  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  taught  this  amongst  other  absurdi- 
ties, and  her  faith  was  indivisible.  Mr. 
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White  had  long  been  prepared  for  this 
change;  his  conscience  still  recollected  the 
“lips  of  superior  softness,”  and  all  those 
desires  to  gratify  which  he  “could  have 
died that  conscience  recollected  -those 
“crimes,”  and  that  “remorse,”  the  “misery 
that  embittered  youth,”  and  why  should 
God  be  cruel?  Yet  the  Catholic  Church 
could  not  give  up  one  tittle.  Is  this  witness 
to  be  credited,  when  he  asserts  that,  his  in- 
fidelity was  not  the  result  of  a troubled  con- 
science ? After  the  exhibition  which  he  has 
made  of  himself,  how  could  he  assert  as  he 
does,  p.  20  of  his  “ Evidence,”  “ When  I ex- 
amined the  state  of  my  mind  previous  to  my 
rejecting  the  Christian  faith,  I cannot  recol- 
lect any  thing  in  it  but  what  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  that  form  of  religion  in 
which  I was  educated.”  In  how  many  pal- 
pable contradictions  has  he  not  been  de- 
tected ? And  yet  this  man  is  to  be  a witness 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  world ! Nay,  he 
is  to  testify  against  others  also.  Observe 
how  kindly  he  treats  his  old  Catholic  friends, 
when  compared  with  some  of  his  American 
patrons.  “ Letters  of  Dobaldo,”  p.  30 : 

“ Enthusiasm  — that  bastard  of  religious 
liberty,  that  vigorous  weed  of  Protestantism — 
does  not  thrive  under  the  jealousy  of  infallible 
authority.  Catholicism,  it  is  true,  has  in  a few 
instances  produced  a sort  of  splendid  madness  ; 
but  its  visions  and  trances  partake  largely  of 
the  tameness  of  a mind  previously  exhausted 
by  fears  and  agonies  meekly  borne  under  the 
authority  of  a priest.  The  throes  of  the  new 
birth  harrow  up  the  mind  of  a Methodist,  and 
give  it  all  that  phrenzied  energy  of  despair, 
which  often  settles  into  the  all-hoping,  all-dar- 
ing raptures  of  the  enthusiast.” 

What  say  his  Methodist  patrons  to  this  ? 
I shall  now  close  this  letter  with  a state- 
ment of  our  progress.  This  redoubtable 
witness  in  his  account  of  himself  in  his 
“Evidence  against  Catholics”  exhibits  for 
himself  to  us,  the  picture  of  a well-disposed, 
pure,  ingenuous,  religious  youth,  led  through 
the  path  of  virtue  and  learning  to  the  altar, 
but  necoming  an  infidel  because  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  Catholicism.  In  “Doblado’s 
Letters,”  he  exhibits  himself  the  victim 
of  infidelity,  and  a gross  criminal,  totally 
disqualified  in  a moral,  religious,  and  lite- 
rary point  of  view,  for  the  state  of  life 
which  he  embraces;  the  profligate  com- 
panion of  profligate  infidels,  yet  not  to- 
tally bereft  of  all  leaning  to  faith,  until 
about  a year  after  his  ordination.  Already 
his  character  as  a witness  against  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  is  lower  than  despicable ; but 
as  yet  we  do  not  see  him  as  .low  as  he  must 
appear.  Yours,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  SepL  18,  1826. 


From  (he  Catholic  lfisceUany  of  8epL  S3, 18Mw 
Blanco  White. 

Besides  the  letters  of  B.  C.  in  our  columns, 
we  observe  the  New  York  Truth  Teller  of  the 
9th  has  taken  up  the  subject,  and  an  advertise- 
ment has  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Gazette, 
which  we  subjoin  to  these  remarks.  This  unfor- 
tunate man  has  gained  a bad  fame  in  the  United 
States.  In  England  he  has  received  a few  side 
blows  from  Mr.  Eneas  M’ Donnell,  the  agent  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  some  little  twitchings  in 
the  papers,  and  a cuff  or  two  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  Mr.  M’Donnell  gives  a reason 
for  his  leaving  Spain,  of  a very  different  kind 
from  that  given  by  the  gentleman  himself 
As,  however,  he  does  not  accompany  the  state- 
ment by  any  proof  we  do  not  copy  it.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  cir- 
culation of  his  book,  as  we  find  it  a much  milder 
libel  upon  our  Church  than  the  others  which 
have  preceded  it  in  those  States.  This  will 
draw  some  attention  to  the  topic  of  which  it 
treats : they  will  be  discussed ; and  upon  those 
subjects,  any  change  of  sentiment  in  the  gene- 
ral opinion  must  be  for  the  better. 

From  the  Baltimore  Gazette. 

Notice  op  Blanco  White’s  Work. 

To  a candid  and  liberal  public. — In  a late 
paper  appeared  the  advertisement  of  a book 
peculiarly  offensive  to  the  Catholic  portion  of 
our  community.  To  ensure  its  more  extensive 
circulation,  the  advertisement  is  loaded  with 
an  imposing  catalogue  of  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, who  Tecommended  it  to  their  respective 
and  discordant  flocks,  as  containing  a faithful, 
temperate,  and  able  representation  of  the  “ won- 
derful system  of  Catholicism.”  Since  the  days 
which  gave  birth  to  the  envenomed  ribaldry  of 
the  “Key  of  Popery,”  no  publication  has  appear- 
ed more  replete  with  scandal,  gross  immorality, 
calumny,  and  irreligion.  The  author,  whilst  he 
palms  upon  his  harmless  and  unoffending  bre- 
thren, doctrines  of  which  they  are  ignorant, 
practices  which  they  blush  to  name,  and  gene- 
ral conduct  which  would  disgrace  the  untu- 
tored savage,  is  exhibited  by  his  reverend 
patrons  to  our  American  commonwealth,  as 
eminently  qualified  for  the  execution  of  bis 
task.  With  one  accord,  they  cheerfully  engraft 
him  upon  their  authority;  and  from  the  con- 
spicuous eminence  to  which  he  is  thus  raised, 
make  him  address  their  flocks  in  their  name, 
and  pourtray  for  their  information  and  edifica- 
tion, the  character  of  their  Catholic  brother. 
What  would  be  the  result,  should  a jury  of 
Catholic  priests  be  empannelled,  and  give  in  a 
verdict  against  any  single  communion  of  their 
Protestant  friends,  amounting  to  a recommen- 
dation of  a work  written  by  one  of  themselves, 
and  glaringly  defamatory  of  their  dissenting 
brother  ? To  the  mah  inclined  to  receive  the 
character  of  his  Protestant  brother,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Catholic  body,  sound  criticism 
would  say : pause,  ere  you  assent  to  the  bare 
, testimony  of  a single  man,  interested  perhaps 
in  the  compilation  of  the  work  Which  he  affirms 
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to  repose  on  authenticated  evidence.  Pause, 
ere  you  assent  to  charges  against  a brother 
whom  you  cordially  love;  charges  which,  if 
established,  will  entail  the  most  painful  con- 
sequences an  this  brother,  and  point  him  out 
an  object  of  public  hate,  infamy,  and  scorn. 
Pause,  even  should  these  charges  stand  vested 
with  the  signatures  of  very  imposing  names. 
Let  testimony  from  another  quarter,  than  per- 
haps the  invention  of  an  interested  accuser,  be 
adduced  and  outweigh  the  opposite  evidence: 
then  yield  assent. 

With  sentiments  of  warm,  unfeigned  appro- 
bation, a large  portion  of  this  enlightened  Pro- 
testant community,  beheld  their  pastors  refuse 
to  affix  their  seals  to  an  instrument,  by  them 
deemed  libellous  and  ungenerous.  It  i&  hoped 
that  the  work  thus  censured,  was  not  perused 
by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  lie  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  public. 

A fair  opportunity  will  now  be  afforded  to 
their  candor  and  benevolence,  to  withdraw 
their  signatures,  else  the  ill  impressions  enter- 
tained of  their  mind  and  heart,  py  a discerning 
and  freely  thinking  commonwealth,  must  be 
placed  to  their  own  account  The  recommen- 
dation of  Blanco’s  book  could  not  be  the  work  of 
gravity  and  deliberate  reflection.  To  spare 
modi  unpleasant  and  acrimonious  feeling,  there* 
fare,  notice  is  amicably  given,  that  if  its  appro- 
vers are  resolved  to  continue  arrayed  in  hosti- 
lity to  & large  portion  of  their  Catholic  bre- 
thren, and  hold  themselves  jointly  responsible 
fcr  the  consequences,  an  exact,  impartial,  and 
rigorous  criticism  will  be  passed  on  its  con- 
tents The  tenor  of  the  strictures  which  shall 
be  offered  to  the  equitable  and  religious  public, 
will  be  to  show  the  minister’s  work,  immoral 
sod  obscene  in  its  tendencies,  profane  and  im- 
psens  as  regards  Christianity,  illiberal  and  anti- 
social in  its  antipathies  to  Catholic  freedom  in 
the  united  realms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  a mere  party  engine  to  prop  up  a Church 
establishment  by  law. 

Sept  11.  SACERDOS. 

For  our  part,  though  we  admire  the  polite- 
ness of  the  advertiser,  we  doubt  its  effect  upon 
those  of  whom  he  complains. 

LETTER  IV. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America. 

My  Friends: — I have  disposed  for  the 
present  of  Mr.  White’s  claims  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal rank,  ecclesiastical  information,  youthful 
piety,  ordinary  purity,  and  religious  feeling, 
xhat  is,  in  other  words,  I have  shewn  you, 
from  his  own  writings,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  a man  of  theological  knowledge  or  of 
respectable  rank;  I have  shown  you  that  he 
exhibits  himself  to  us  an  insincere,  youthful 
profligate,  who  entered  into  orders  with 
every  improper  disposition,  and  who  lost  his 
frith  because  of  his  having  taken  the  most 
effectual  means  for  its  destruction;  I have 


also  shewn  von  that  his  mind  rejected,  not 
the  special  doctrines  of  the'  Catholic  Church, 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  hell, 
which  I suppose  is  held  by  Bishop  Kemp 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Post,  to  lie  good  Protest- 
ant and  Presbyterian  doctrine.  Of  course 
one  would  now  suppose  this  gentleman 
would  leave  the  ministry,  and  not  pocket 
money  for  doing  that  which  he  must  con- 
demn as  imposture.  Such  would  have  been 
the  advice  of  St  Paul,  and  such  was  his 
practice— even  this  principle  regulated  the 
practice  of  the  Martyrs;  such  is  the  principle 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  enforces; 
hut  it  would  indeed  he  a very  extraordinary 
presumption  on  our  parts  to  expect,  that  Mr. 
White,  now  discovering  Catholicism  to  be 
imposture,  should  act  upon  Catholic  princi- 
ples. We  must  not  look  for  it  No,  Mr. 
White  will  aid  the  imposture  and  take  that 
money  to  which  he  has  no  title.  In  a Cath- 
ode, this  would  be  a crime,  but  in  Mr.  White, 
it  would  probably  he  reckoned  a virtue.  A 
Catholic  who  would  confess  that  he  acted 
thus,  would  be  obliged,  before  he  could  ob- 
tain absolution,  to  refund  all  this  ill-gotten 
velf  to  the  Church  which  he  had  plundered : 
out  as  Mr.  White  thinks  confession  to  be 
folly,  if  he  went  to  the  tribunal,  as  he  insin- 
uates he  did,  he  either  concealed  his  crimes ; 
or  again  disobeyed  his  confessor ; or  to  de- 
ceive his  superiors,  he  went  to  some  infidel 
with  whom  he  was  leagued,  to  add  still  more 
to  his  hypocrisy.  In  p.  22,  he  writes, 

“ To  describe  the  state  of  my  feelings  when 
believing  religion  a fable , I still  found  myself 
compelled  daily  to  act  as  a minister  and 
promoter  of  imposture , is  beyond  my  powers,. 
An  ardent  wish  seised  me  to  ny  from  a country 
where  the  law  left  me  no  choice  between  death 
and  hypocrisy  But  my  flight  would  have 
brought  my  parents  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.” 

Upon  reading  this,  one  would  at  all  events 
say,  the  man  is  a hypocrite  of  the  very  worst 
description  by  his  own  avowal.  But  his  love 
for  his  parents  keeps  him  in  this  state,  be- 
cause of  the  cruelty  of  his  government;  thus, 
at  least,  though  we  cannot  justify  his  w ten 
years’  continuance  of  daily  hopocrisy,”  we 
must  palliate  it  I will  admit  no  such  ex- 
cuse for  Mr.  White,  because  nothing  can 
palliate  hypocrisy.  The  martyrs  of  Christ, 
that  is,  his  witnesses , were  not  hypocrites; 
they  laid  down  their  lives  for  truth.  Mr. 
White,  our  Protestant  martyr,  declares  he 
has  no  such  disposition,  and  I believe  him  in 
this. 

I cannot  then  rank  him  with  the  ancient 
martyrs.  Mr.  White’s  grandfather  made 
sacrifices  for  truth,  and  if  thispriest  inherited 
the  virtues  of  his  house,  he  would  not  be  a 
hypocrite,  and  a hypocrite  who  deliberately 
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every  day,  during  ten  yean,  was  the  promo-  time  of  his  ordination.  His  first  benefice 
ter  of  imposture.  was  that  which  he  calls  a fellowship  in  the 

It  is  a fair  principle  of  commentary  upon  college  of  St  Mary  a Jesu,  at  Seville : be- 
the  testimony  of  such  a man,  to  take  all  his  cause  though  as  unlike  as  was  the  frog  to 
acknowledgments  of  guilt  to  the  full  mean-  the  ox,  it  would  have  the  bloated  appearance 
ing  of  the  words  which  he  deliberately  uses,  of  the  dignity  of  a fellowship  of  one  of  the 
He  has  avowed  himself  to  have  been  during  Oxford  Colleges,  and  our  witness  would  have 
ten  years  in  the  daily  practice  of  “ promo-  the  semblance  of  erudition.  Previously  to 
ting  imposture, 91  that  during  this  time  he  this  he  had  been  ordained  subdeaeon,  p.  17. 
was  a “ hypocrite,”  p.  22.  What  degree  of  In  Spain  he  could  not  have  received  this 
credit  is  aue  to  a man  who  thus  describes  order  as  a secular,  unless  he  had  exhibited  to 
himself,  it  is  for  those  who  receive  his  testi-  the  Bishop  or  to  his  official,  his  good  title 
mony  to  determine : for  my  own  part,  if  I to  a benefice,  or  to  a fixed  patrimonial  or 
was  upon  a jury  to  decide  in  any  ordinary  personal  property  fully  sufficient  to  support 
case  which  might  come  before  a court;  him  as  a clergyman;  and  on  the  day  or  his 
and  one  of  the  witnesses  made  such  an  ordination  he  must  have  been  solemnly  called 
avowal  respecting  Himself*,  I would,  in  con-  to  come  forward  for  ordination  upon  the 
sidering  the  case,  discharge  his  testimony  ground  of  that  special  tide.  Mr.  White 
from  my  view  altogether.  Would  any  per-  was  a secular,  unthout  a benefice,  and  conse- 
son  give  it  full  credit?  I shall  only  say  of  quently  must  have  been  ordained  upon  the 
Mr.  White  at  present,  that  his  testimony  in  title  of  his  patrimonial  property  fixed  upon 
his  own  favor  is  of  an  extremely  equivocal  him,  and  to  which  he  had  a good  legal  and 
character,  and  not  to  be  admitted  without  equitable  claim,  or  having  a good  personal 
extraordinary  scrutiny  and  strong  corrobo-  property:  he  then  must  have  Deen  guilty  of 
ration.  gross  fraud  upon  the  very  day  of  his  onuna- 

He  says  that  he  continued  to  be  guilty  of  tion,  or  he  could  not  have  been  driven  by 
hypocrisy  and  imposture,  because  there  was  want  to  the  necessity  of  being  a hypocrite 
no  other  mode  left  to  him  by  the  barbarous  and  an  impostor,  who  repeated  those  crimes 
laws  of  his  country  to  save  his  life,  except  daily  during  ten  years.  I leave  to  the  Right 
one  which  would  hiring  down  his  parents  to  Rev.  Doctor  Kemp,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
the  grave  with  sorrow.  In  the  first  place  Episcopal  Church  of  Maryland,  and  to  his 
this  is  nothing  short  of  a plain  untruth.  If  Reverend  associates  to  select  which  side 
he  resigned  ms  clerical  office,  as  very  many  they  please  of  the  alternative ; but  one  or 
persons  of  eminent  piety  have  done,  he  need  the  other  they  must  inevitably  take.  I be- 
neither  leave  his  parents,  nor  expose  himself  lieve  the  gentlemen  will  hardly  contest  with 
to  that  death  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  me  now  the  truth  of  my  assertion  that  their 
terror.  In  such  a case  he  would  cease  to  witness,  who  must  have  known  his  own 
promote  what  he  calls  imposture,  and  he  motives,  was  guilty  of  a falsehood,  when  he 
could  continue  to  soothe  his  parents.  But  if  asserted,  that  his  filial  affection  and  the 
the  gentleman  made  this  resignation,  where  cruel  laws  of  his  country,  left  him  no  alter- 
would  he  have  the  means  of  support?  An  native ; that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
honest  man,  a man  who  has  any  feeling  of  be  an  impostor  and  a hypocrite, 
conscience,  never  asks  such  a auestion.  If  To  catch  such  a man  as  this  in  trifling 
our  witness  then  kept  his  office  t>y  which  he  fibs,  is  only  to  pluck  a leaf  from  a forest: 
was  obliged  M daily  to  promote  imposture,”  still  there  are  some  falsehoods  which  for 
in  order  to  have  the  means  of  support,  the  their  very  appearance  will  he  sufficient  to 
result  is  inevitably:  that  our  informant  con-  arrest  our  observation.  Mr.  White  is  con- 
tinued during  ten  years  to  be  a hypocrite,  tinu&lly  forcing  upon  our  attention,  his  fine 
and  an  impostor,  for  his  support  Good  God ! feelings  of  family  affection.  It  may  not  be 
what  a witness  has  the  conclave  of  discord-  amiss  to  examine  a few  specimens.  I have 
ant  divines  produced  against  Catholicism!!!  drawn  you  to  view  his  hypocrisy  by  his 
Painful  as  is  the  alternative  between  want  insinuating  that  he  was  an  impostor  out  of 
and  systematic  imposture,  the  wretch  who  is  respect  to  his  parents;  the  same  motive  he 
brought  to  receive  sentence  for  his  crime  says,  made  him  take  orders  when  he  knew 
under  a verdict  of  guilt  in  our  courts,  may  that  he  ought  not.  In  a word,  nothing  was 
indeed  plead  the  temptations  of  want  to  wrong  in  his  whole  conduct  which  did  not 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  sentence.  Hu-  flow  from  affection  for  some  one  of  his 
inanity  will  shed  a tear,  and  mercy  will  sue  family. 

with  justice  to  alleviate  the  inflict] on  which  In  p.  15,  of  his  Evidence,  he  tells  us  that 

the  laws  of  God  and  man  require.  But  Mr.  he  “ hallowed  the  pages  of  another  work 
White  cannot  have  even  this  excuse,  unless  (Letters  from  Spain,  by  Don  Leucadio  Dob- 
he  was  guilty  of  deliberate  fraud  at  the  lado),  with  .the  character  of  his  parents,”— 
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“that  such  were  the  purity,  the  benevolence 
and  the  angelic  piety  of  Ms  father’s  life,  that 
at  his  death,  multitudes  of  people  thronged 
the  house  to  indulge  the  last  view  of  the 
dead  body.”  In  p.  29,  of  Doblado’s  Letters 
he  tells  us  of  his  father:  “ under  these 
unpromising  circumstances  (pecuniary  loss- 
es) he  married  his  mother,  who  if  she  could 
add  but  little  to  her  husband’s  fortune,  yet 
bought  him  a treasure  of  love  and  virtue, 
which  he  found  constantly  increasing,  till 
death  removed  him  on  the  first  approaches  of 
<dd  age.”  In  p.  151,  of  his  Evidence,  he 
tells  us  of  a younger  sister,  “ at  the  age  of 
twenty  she  left  an  infirm  mother  to  the  care 
of  servants  and  strangers , and  shut  herself 
up  in  a convent.”  Of  course  if  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  not  living,  and  her  good  son 
Joseph,  what  a profanation  of  die  name  of 
two  venerable  patriarchs!  would  not  look 
after  her,  she  was  left  only  to  servants  and 
strangers.  Mr.  White  gives  us  the  account 
of  his  hearing  his  sister’s  confession  after 
she  became  a nun,  and  she  was  in  the  con- 
vent when  he  left  Spain.  -In  p.  26,  this 
affectionate  son  is  nearly  heart-broken  at 
the  separation  from  that  father  when  he  was 
fearing  Spain,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  old 
gentleman  was  now  bending  I suppose,  with 
■ge  and  grief.  u I was  too  well  aware  of  the 
firmness  of  my  resolutions,  not  to  endure  the 
most  agonizing  pain  when  I irrevocably 
crossed  the  threshold  of  my  father’s  house, 
and  when  his  bending  figure  disappeared 
from  my  eyes,  at  the  first  winding  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  down  which  I sailed.  Heaven 
knows  that  time  has  not  had  power  to  heal 
the  wounds  which  this  separatum  has  inflict- 
ed on  my  heart.”  This  is  that  same  Mr. 
White  who  knew  the  firmness  of  his  resolu- 
tions, but  yet  who  took  orders  against  his 
resolution  because  this  mother  was  in  tears : 
the  same  Mr.  White  who  practiced  systema- 
tic fraud,  robbery,  and  hypocrisy  daily  during 
ten  years,  lest  his  “flight  would  have  brought 
his  parents  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.”  But 
when  the  passages  are  placed  in  juxta-posi- 
tion  who  can  tell  how  the  dead  father  came 
to  life,  or  the  living  father  was  dead,  and  his 
wife  left  to  the  care  of  only  servants  and 
■tiangers?  But  this  is  not  my  object  I 
■oppose  all  this  reconcileable.  I only  wish 
to  know  whether  Mr.  White  had  this  filial 
rifeetion,  and  whether  it  was  necessary  to  be 
* hypocrite  in  order  to  save  his  parents  from 
rinkmg  with  grief  into  the  grave. 

This  affectionate  son  has  shamefully  heat- 
ed his  virtuous  parents  in  his  Doolado’s 
letters.  In  p.  29.  ne  indeed  informs  us, 

41  My  mother  was  of  honorable  parentage. 
She  was  brought  up  in  that  absence  of  mental 
cultivation  which  prevails  to  this  day,  among 


the  Spanish  ladies.  But  her  natural  faJantw 
were  of  a superior  cast.  She  was  lively,  pretty, 
and  amg  sweetly.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
happier  country,  her  pleasing  vivacity,  the 
tuckness  of  apprehension,  and  the  exquisite 
egree  of  sensibility  which  animated  her  words 
and  actions,  would  have-qualified  her  to  «hinA 
in  the  most  elegant  and  refined  circles.” 

Of  his  father,  he  says,  p.  29,  Doblado. 

“ Benevolence  prompted  all  my  father’s  ac- 
tions ; endued  him,  at  times,  with  something 
like  supernatural  vigor ; and  gave  him,  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  courage  and 
decision  he  wanted  in  whatever  concerned  him- 
self With  hardly  any  thing  to  spare,  I do  not 
recollect  a time  when  our  house  was  not  a 
source  of  relief  and  consolation  to  some  families 
of  such  as,  by  a characteristic  and  feeling  ap- 
pellation, are  called  among  us  the  blushing  poor. 
In  all  seasons,  for  thirty  years  of  his  life,  my 
father  allowed  himsell  no  other  relaxations, 
after  the  fatiguing  business  of  his  counting- 
house,  than  a visit  to  the  general  hospital  of 
the  town — a horrible  scene  of  misery,  where 
four  or  five  hundred  beggars  we  at  a time 
allowed  to  lay  themselves  down  and  die,  when 
worn  out  by  want  and  disease.  Stripping  him- 
self of  his  coat,  and  having  put  on  a coarse 
dress  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  in  which  he 
was  scrupulous  to  a fault,  he  was  employed, 
till  late  at  night,  in  making  the  beds  of  the 
poor,  taking  the  helpless  in  his  arms,  and  stoop- 
ing to  such  services  as  even  the  menials  in  at- 
tendance were  often  loath  to  perform.  All  thin 
he  did  of  his  own  free  will,  without  the  least 
connection,  public  or  private,  with  the  estab- 
lishment. Twice  he  was  at  death’s  door  from 
the  contagious  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  exerted  his  charity.  But  no  danger 
would  appal  him,  when  engaged  in  administer- 
ing relief  to  the  needy.  Foreigners,  cast  by 
misfortune  into  that  gulf  of  wretchedness,  were 
the  peculiar  objects  of  his  kindness.” 

In  p.  30,  after  describing  his  father,  he 
adds: 

u The  principle  of  benevolence  was  not  less 
powerful  m my  mother ; but  her  extreme  sen- 
sibility made  her  infinitely  more  susceptible  of 
pain  than  pleasure — of  fear  than  hope — and  for 
such  characters,  a technical  religion  is  a source 
of  distracting  terrors.  Enthusiasm — that  bas- 
tard of  religious  liberty,  that  vigorous  weed  of 
Protestantism— does  not  thrive  under  the  jeal- 
ous eye  of  infallible  authority.  Catholicism,  it 
is  true,  has  in  a few  instances,  produced  a sort 
of  splendid  madness ; but  its  visions  and  trances 
partake  largely  of  the  tameness  of  a mind  pre- 
viously exhausted  by  fears  and  agonies,  meekly 
borne  under  the  authority  of  the  priest.  The 
throes  of  the  new  birth  harrow  up  the  mind  of 
the  Methodist,  and  give  that  phrenzied  energy 
of  despair,  which  often  settles  into  the  all-hop- 
ing,  all-daring  raptures  of  the  enthusiast.  The 
Catholic  saint  suffers  in  all  the  passiveness  of 
blind  submission,  till  nature  sinks  exhausted. 
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and  reason  gives  way  to  & gentle  visionary  mad- 
ness. The  natural  powers  of  my  mother's  in- 
tellect were  strong  enough  to  withstand,  un- 
impaired, the  enormous  and  constant  pressure 
of  religious  fears,  in  their  most  hideous  shape. 
But,  did  I not  consider  reason  the  only  gift  of 
heaven,  which  fully  compensates  the  evils  of 
this  present  existence,  I might  have  wished  for 
its  utter  extinction,  in  the  nrst  and  d&rest  ob- 
ject of  my  natural  affection.  Had  she  become 
a visionary,  she  had  ceased  to  be  unhappy.  But 
she  possessed  to  the  last  an  intellectual  energy 
equal  to  any  exertion,  except  one,  which  was 
not  compatible  with  the  influence  of  her  coun- 
try— that  of  boldly  looking  into  the  dark  re- 
cess where  lurked  the  phantoms  that  harassed 
and  distressed  her  mind.” 

He  then  add9  of  both : 

“it  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  choose  two 
fairer  Subjects  for  observing  the  effects  of  the 
religion  of  Spain.  The  results,  in  both,  were 
lamentable,  though  certainly  not  the  most  mis- 
chievous it  is  apt  to  produce.  In  one,  we  see 
mental  soberness  and  good  sense  degraded  into 
timidity  and  indecision — unbounded  goodness 
of  heart,  confined  to  the  lowest  range  of  bene- 
volence. In  the  other,  we  mark  talents  of  a 
superior  kind,  turned  into  the  ingenious  tormen- 
tors of  a heart,  whose  main  source  of  wretched- 
ness was  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  beauty 
of  virtue,  and  an  insatiable  aruor  in  treading 
the  devious  and  thorny  path  it  was  made  to 
take  for  the  ‘way  which  leadeth  unto  life.' 
A bolder  reason,  in  the  first,  it  will  be  said,  and 
a reason  less  flattered  by  sensibility  in  the 
second,  would  have  made  those  virtuous  minds 
more  cautious  of  yielding  themselves  up  to  the 
full  influence  of  ascetic  devotion.” 

Is  this,  then,  the  affection  of  a son  for  his 
fond  parents?  Has  that  man  a heart,  who 
seeks  to  degrade  religion  by  mocking  the 
virtues  of  his  amiable  family  ? Can  that 
man  have  a sense  of  religion,  who  violates 
the  command  of  heaven,  and  vents  his  malice 
against  the  Church  of  his  youth,  by  disho- 
noring the  authors  of  his  being,  and  pub- 
lishing what  even  a less  ferocious  enemy  to 
them  who  gave  him  birth,  would  call  the 
interesting  weakness  of  their  virtue,  but 
what  this  parricide  of  family  honor  publishes 
as  the  criminality  of  their  religion  ? Yet  we 
shall  find  this  man,  in  several  places,  put  on 
the  semblance  of  affection  to  cry  out  against 
a tribunal  which,  he  says,  obliges  the  parents 
to  denounce  their  criminal  cluldren,  though 
his  hand  has  struck  through  both  his  parents, 
to  endeavor  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  their 
Church!  Yet,  see  what  a picture  he  has 
drawn  of  that  father;  occupied  in  the  work 
of  devoted  charity,  whilst  probably  his 
wretched  son  was  sneering,  with  his  infidel 
companions,  at  the  religion  which  gave  such 
heroism;  or  ruining  that  innocence  which, 
tainted  and  degraded  by  criminals  like  him, 


was  to  find  its  last  earthly  refuge  in  that 
hospital,  and  the  last  consolations  from  that 
clergy  whose  name  he  has  disgraced,  and 
whose  fame  he  has  libelled.  Can  this  man 
have  family  affection?  Not  content  with 
dishonoring  his  parents,  he  betrays  hiB  sis- 
ter ; or  he  nas  added  to  the  catalogue  of  his 
falsehoods,  and  mocked  the  best  feelings  of 
the  human  heart  I believe  the  latter  to  be 
the  fact  No  brother  could  have  written  as 
he  does  in  p.  151  of  his  tt  Evidence.”  Had  he 
a sister  in  the  state  that  he  describes,  he 
could  not  have  heard  her  confession,  as  I 
shall  afterwards  show,  by  the  strongest  evi- 
dence ; and  if  he  could,  neither  as  a priest, 
as  a brother,  or  a man,  could  he  have  pub- 
lished to  the  world  the  disease  of  her  con- 
science, of  which  he  had  been  informed 
under  the  solemn  pledge  of  religion,  of  affec- 
tion, of  honor,  and  of  confidence  in  the 
most  inviolable  secresy.  No  person  can  for 
a moment,  reflect  upon  the  statement  with- 
out concluding,  that  it  is  the  foul  fabrication 
of  a man  bereft  of  all  feeling  of  affection ; 
or  if  by  chance  this  is  not  the  fact,  the  alter- 
native is  worse.  He  has  betrayed  the  con- 
fidence of  his  sister,  and  published  the  weak- 
ness of  her  conscience  to  the  world.  like 
a practical  dealer  in  fable,  he  has  acquired  the 
knack  of  killing  off  his  sisters,  his  parents 
and  his  friends,  as  they  cease  to  exeite  inter- 
est ; he  has,  however,  bungled  the  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  his  father.  But  no,  I cannot 
-—nature  herself  will  not  allow  me,  when 
such  a man  as  this  is  before  me — I will  not 
unbend  from  my  indignation  and  disgust,  to 
exhibit  him  to  ridicule.  Mr.  White  weeps 
for  that  sister ! As  we  have  nothing  but  tne 
succession  of  tears,  it  will  be  as  well  to  ad- 
mit moip. 

In  page  73  of  the  “Evidence”  is  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

“I  too  ‘ had  a mother,’  and  such  a mother, 
as  did  I possess  the  talents  of  your  great  poet 
ten-fold,  they  would  have  been  honored  in  do- 
ing homage  to  the  powers  of  her  mind  and  the 
goodness  of  her  heart.  No  woman  could  love 
her  children  more  ardently,  and  none  of  those 
children  was  loved  more  vehemently  than  my- 
self But  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  had  poi- 
soned in  her  the  purest  source  of  affection. 
I saw  her  during  a long  period,  unable  to  re: 
strain  her  tears  m my  presence.  I perceived 
that  she  shunned  my  conversation,  especially 
when  my  university  friends  drew  me  into  any 
topics  aboye  those  of  domestic  talk.  I loved 
her,  and  this  behaviour  cut  me  to  the  heart 
In  my  distress,  I applied  to  a friend,  to  whom 
she  used  to  communicate  all  her  sorrows;  and 
to  my  utter  horror,  I learned  that  she  sus- 
pected my  anti-catholic  principles.  My  mo- 
ther was  distracted  by  the  fear,  that  she  might 
be  obliged  to  accuse  me  to  the  Inquisition,  if  I 
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incautiously  uttered  some  condemned  proposi-  is  the  fact : that  is,  that  a considerable  por- 
tion in  her  presence.  To  avoid  the  bubarous  tion  of  his  narrative  is  fiction.  1 think  I 
neoesntj  or  being  the  instrument  of  my  ruin,  shall  easily  prove  much  of  it  to  be  palpably 
she  could  find  no  other  means  but  that  of  false.  But  yet  the  man  had  at  least  a lather 
shunning  my  presence.”  and  a mother.  He  tells  us  that  he  hallowed 

The  good  old  lady  must  have  been  a bet-  t^e  pages  of  a book  by  the  record  of  their 
ter  themogian  than  was  her  son,  or  than  he  virtues ; and  then  tells  us  those  virtues,  be- 
isat  present;  and  must  be  qualified  to  fill  eame  ^e  feare  of  superstitious  weakness, 
one  of  the  chairs  of  dull  divinity,  if  she  could  the  publication  of  [this]  weakness  to  the 

to  easily  detect  a condemned*  proposition;  world,  in  order  to  enslave  his  father’s  father’s 
or  else  Mr.  White  must  have  been  openly  country,  is  the  filial  affection  of  the  Rev.  Jo- 
and  glaringly  anti-catholic  in  his  expressions,  acpb  Blanco  White ! ! ! Come,  Bishop  Kemp, 

Why  neea  he  remain  then  a deliberate  im-  t**6  this  man  to  your  bosom— cherish  him 
poster,  detained  by  filial  affection,  M until  w^°  atung  his  mother— embrace  him  whose 
the  approach  of  Bonaparte’s  troops  to  Seville  fangs  have  not  spared  his  father— hold  forth 
enabled  him  to  quit  Spain,  without  exciting  to  your  flock,  as  a model  of  affection,  the 
suspicion  as  to  the  real  motive  which  tore  reptile  who  has  bedaubed  his  sister.  Doc- 
him  for  ever  from  every  thing  that  he  loved  7”  tor  Wilmer  recognizes  in  him  some  conge- 
More  than  suspicion  had  been  excited.  Af-  utility  of  feeling,  as  regards  the  ancient  # 
flection  and  honesty  would  have  warned  him  Church ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley  is  too  modest 
to  the  same  course.  ' to  march  in  front  to  the  attack ; but  covered 

If  Mr.  White’s  mother  shunned  his  pre-  £y  you  both,  he  believes  himself  secure. 

•race,  and  saw  him  only  with  tears,  because  Before. I close  my  examination  of  this  apos- 
sbe  feared  he  would  speak,  and  she  would  tate  priest,  I shall  convince  even  you,  if  you 
denounce  him  to  the  inquisition,  would  it  do  n°t  already  know  it,  that  he  is  as  com- 
not  be  a greater  alleviation  to  her  grief,  that  pktely  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
he  should  be  out  of  the  reach  of  this  tribu-  Church  of  England  as  he  is  with  mine.  I 
ml  ? Was  it  then  affection  which  detained  have  already  shown,  that  he  likes  Methodists 
him  to  practice  imposture  ten  years?  Was  as  little.  I assure  you,  your  Presbyterian  asso- 
rt affection  that  kept  him  in  view  of  that  ciates  ahall  have  no  victory.  Why  then  did 
mother,  who  shunned  his  presence,  whom  you  bring  him  forward?  My  friends,  this 
he  forced  to  tears?  Right  Rev.  Gentleman  and  his  associates 

I have  done  with  dissecting  his  heart,  to  get  Mr-  White’s  character  more  fblly 

search  for  what,  if  it  ever  contained,  it  must  developed  in  my  next 
have  been  long  void  of— affection  for  his  Yours,  B.  C. 

family.  My  soul  has  been  oppressed  during  

the  operation.  I have  risen  from  it  with  LETTER  V. 

feelings  which  no  one  need  envy.  I have  To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  base  and  of  America* 

the  profligate : they  have  unfolded  their  se-  My  Friends— The  occupations  of  men 
creto  to  me  ; the  assassin  has  led  me  through  are  of  such  a nature,  as  generally  to  require 
(us  history  of  crime;  in  the  dead  of  the  qignt,  from  each  individual  his  principal,  if  not  his 
and  in  the  depth  of  his  dungeon,  the  mur-  exclusive  attention  to  some  one  study  or 
doer  of  his  own  child  has  turned  away  from  employment;  and  as  the  human  mind  is  ex- 
viewing  the  innocent  companion  of  her  upon  tremely  limited  in  its  faculties,  it  must  gen- 
whom  he  once  doated,  but  afterwards  slew,  erally  happen  that  they  who  are  deeply 
to  pour  the  story  of  his  woe  into  my  ear.  engaged  in  any  one  department,  can  be  only 
I have  recalled  to  memory  what  I knew  of  imperfectly  acquainted  with  all  others.  The 
their  affections.  I have  compared  it  with  common  sense  of  mankind  and  the  expe- 
what  1 believe  Mr.  White’s  to  be.  I must  rience  of  ages  and  of  nations,  has  therefore 
unhesitatingly  aver,  that  if  that  man’s  family  established  the  general  nutYim ; that  the  best 
affection,  and  that  of  the  worst  of  those,  judge  of  any  science  or  art,  is  a person  who 
were  weighed  against  each  other,  I doubt  has  made  that  science,  or  that  art  his  princi- 
wbethet  that  worst  had  less  than  I believe  pal  study.  The  great  body  of  mankind  will 
him  to  possess.  Though  they  were  great  observe  any  glaring  defect,  or  monstrous 
criminals,  no  one  of  them  attempted  to  pal-  irregularity  in  a public  building ; others  will 
tiate  his  own  crime  by  defaming  even  the  frequently  feel,  even  where  no  palpable 
victim  which  he  slew.  In  my  estimation,  error  is  seen,  that  something  is  amiss,  m the 
this  hypocrite  is  below  any  of  them ; and  I appearance,  though  they  cannot  particularize 
en  only  say,  that  there  is  but  one  alterna-  the  fault ; but  a skilful  architect  not  only 
tire  which  can  bestow  upon  him  a claim  to  perceives  the  want  of  symmetry,  but  can 
any  semblance  of  affection,  and  which  I hope  specify  the  exact  seat  and  the  extent  of  the 
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blunder;  and  few  if  any,  save  they  who  are  1 
conversant  with  the  object  of  the  structure 
and  the  details  of  the  business  for  which 
it  is  to  be  employed,  can  say  whether  its 
apartments  are  judiciously  and  conveniently 
laid  out  Probably,  upon  this  principle,  we 
may  excuse  the  commendators  of  Blanco 
White,  except  for  their  uncalled  for  inter- 
ference. 

Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates,  are 
pleased  to  call  our  religion,  u a wonderful 
system.”  And  so  it  is.  It  is  a system  de- 
riving its  origin  from  the  Deity,  who  first 
planted  it  in  the  human  heart : he  enabled 
our  great  parent  in  the  first  development  of 
his  understanding  to  discover  the  only  prin- 
ciple which  this  whole  system  comprises, 
man  is  bound  to  adore  his  creator.  Yes,  my 
friends!  this  is  the  only  principle  of  our 
Church ; this  is  the  summary  of  our  religion. 
This  was  discovered  by  Adam  in  the  day  of 
his  innocence;  and  it  was  recollected  by 
Adam  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  which  suc- 
ceeded to  his  fell;  it  was  transmitted  by 
him  as  the  most  valuable  legacy  to  his  chil- 
dren. Patriarchal  tradition  preserved  it  to 
the  days  of  the  deluge.  It  remained  with 
Noe  in  the  Ark ; and  it  came  forth  to  cheer 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation  with  which 
he  was  surrounded  upon  the  hills  of  Arme- 
nia; he  beheld  its  calm  and  peaceful  beauty 
in  the  rainbow;  it  preserved  his  faith  at  the 
bloody  sacrifice,  and  enkindled  his  hope  when 
the  holocaust  was  consumed  upon  the  bla- 
zing altar.  It  was  misapplied  and  misdirected 
at  Babel;  and  the  roaming  outcasts  who  were 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  still  in  their 
migration  preserved  the  principle  though 
they  mistook  the  object  of  adoration.  But 
the  young  Chaldean  who  came  out  from  his 
fether’s  house  and  from  his  kindred,  brought 
it  with  him  in  purity,  to  the  land  of  strangers 
which  was  to  be  given  as  an  inheritance  to 
his  descendants;  in  the  valley  of  vision  and 
upon  the  hill  of  sacrifice,  he  conversed  with 
the ' God  of  his  fathers,  who  gave  to  him  or- 
dinances calculated  to  preserve  the  principle 
from  the  corruptions  of  human  speculation. 
That  God  went  down  with  Joseph  into 
i Egypt,  and  after  exhibiting  his  might  by  the 
hand  of  Moses,  he  brought  his  people  through 
the  yawning  valley  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the 
midst  of  wonders  he  proclaimed  his  law,  and 
gave  its  sanction  at  Sinai.  He  established 
then  a priesthood  and  a tribunal  for  the 
careful  preservation  of  that  original  principle 
which  the  varying  speculations  of  restless 
men  had  so  disguised  throughout  the  world, 
as  to  make  the  objects  of  their  adoration 
every  real  vice  and  evj?ry  imaginary  virtue ; 
as  well  as  every  material  being,  from  the 
glorious,  sun  of  Persia  to  the  putrid  leek  of 


Egypt  Again  at  the  appointed  time;  tfcs 
heavens  were  rent;  the  great  teacher  de- 
scended, an  incarnate  God  wrought  wonders 
in  Judea;  the  Sun  of  Justice  succeeded  to 
that  orb  which  had  only  announced  Ms 
glories  by  reflection:  the  twinkling  prophets 
were  lost  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  light  The 
new  tribunal  is  established,  that  tribunal 
whose  commission  was  extended  to  every 
nation,  and  all  days  to  the  end  of  time.  In 
wonders,  the  Apostles  go  forth  to  victory, 
and  to  death.  In  wonders,  the  world  is  con- 
vinced that  God  has  directed  how  the  great 
principle  should  be  earned  into  practice. 
But  the  human  mind  is  restless,  ana  specu- 
lation again  misleads  from  the  evidence  of 
fact:  man  begins  to  inquire  how  can  God  do 
those  things,  instead  of  inquiring  whether 
he  has  proof  of  God’s  declaration  that  he  has 
done  tbem.  Separations  are  made,  nations 
fell  away,  new  nations  are  converted,  empires 
are  overturned,  kingdoms  are  destroyed, 
death  sweeps  dynasties  from  their  thrones, 
their  monuments  vanish  at  the  touchof  time; 
oblivion  blots  their  names  from  the  memories 
of  men : ages  have  passed  away,  every  thing 
else  is  new,  save  that  system  which  in  the 
midst  of  wonders  the  Son  of  God  has  per- 
manently established:  all  the  old  separatists 
have  dwindled  to  almost  shadows ; but  others 
of  a different  kind  have  succeeded ; every 
civilized  nation  has  embraced  the  system, 
and  in  every  civilized  nation  has  it  been  op- 
posed and  persecuted ; and  still  in  every  age 
its  adherents  form  the  vast  majority  of  the 
civilized  portion  of  the  human  race.  It 
began  in  wonders,  it  has  been  established  fay 
wonders,  it  has  been  propagated  by  won- 
ders, its  wonders  are  seen  now,  even  now, 
amongst  ourselves,  even  before  the  eyes  of 
the  originators  of  the  libel  against  which  1 
write.  The  very  perpetuation  of  the  system 
is  a wonder,  ana  will  continue  so  to  be, 
until  time  shall  be  no  more.  Well  then  have 
our  opponents  described  ours  as  a wonderibl 
system.  I feel  happy  that  in  this  at  least  we 
are  agreed. 

But  in  describing  the  parts  of  this  wonder- 
ful system ; he  who  is  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  them  is  liable  to  err.  When  Mr.  White 
has  entered  upon  this  description,  he  has 
exhibited  to  us  at  once  his  rashness,  his  ma- 
lice and  his  disregard  of  truth.  Those  my 
friends  are  very  serious  charges,  and  very 
strongly  expressed ; I can,  however,  by  the 
abundance  of  proof,  justify  my  assertion,  or 
I would  not  thus  deliberately  make  it  Id 
looking  over  his  pages,  no  Protestant,  not 
even  Bishop  Kemp,  nor  Doctor  Hawley,  nor 
any  other  of  the  zealous  gentlemen  who 
volunteered  his  own  exposure,  is  capable  a t 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  Mr.  White’s  credi- 
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hiJfity  upon  those  todies.  Tboap  gentlemen 
have  never  studied  either  the  system  of  the 
theology  or  canon  law  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  they  are  as  little  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  work  as  they 
are  to  explain  the  composition  of  the  ring  of 
Satan.  1 write  this  without  disrespect,  I 
write  it,  with  deep  regret  that  a sense  .of 
dxty  compels  me  to  expose  them,  for  my 
own  protection.  The  general  body  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  may  feel,  in  reading  the  work, 
that  it  is  a foul,  slanderous  misrepresentation ; 
but,  except  to  persons  who  have  made  the 
canons  and  usages  of  the  Church  their 
study,  the  greater  portion  of  its  falsehood 
will  not  be  specially  evident  To  endeavor 
by  the  exhibition  of  a few  of  the  most  gross 
mistatements  of  this  sort  to  exhibit  Mr. 
White  as  altogether  regardless  of  truth, 
will  require  from  me  a minute  reference  to 
some  laws,  customs  and  decisions  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  full  force  in.  Spain, 
which  may  have  the  appearance  of  pedantry, 
and  will  be  altogether  a different  description 
of  style  from  that  which  the  subject  would 
appear  to  demand.  I however  have  formed 
mj  opinion,  which  is,  that  my  case  will  be 
best  sustained,  and  Mr.  White  best  exposed 
by  this  mode.  1 shall  therefore  follow  it  at 
present 

Mr.  White  tells  ns  in  p.  151,  of  his  “ Evi- 
dence ” respecting  a young  sister, 

"At  the  age  of  twenty  she  left  my  infirm 
■other  to  the  care  of  servants  and  strangers, 
and  shot  herself  up  in  a convent,  where  she 
was  not  allowed  to  see  even  the  nearest  re* 
lotions.” 

“ Disease  soon  filled  her  conscience  with  fear 
and  I had  often  to  endure  the  torture  of  wit- 
neaaing  her  agonies  at  the  confessional.” 

Of  his  eldest  sister  he  tells  us,  p.  150, 

" 1 saw  my  eldest  sister  at  the  age  of  two 
and  twenty,  «nh  slowly  into  the  grave  within 
the  walls  of  acoQvent” 

“1  saw  her  on  her  death  bed.  I obtained 
that  melancholy  sight  at  the  risk  of  bursting 
my  heart,  when  in  my  capacity  of  priest,  I 
heard  her  last  confession” 

P.  144.  14  The  picture  of  female  convents  re- 
quires a more  delicate  pencil : yet  I cannot  find 
tats  sufficiently  dark  and  gloomy  to  pourtray 
the  miseries  which  I have  witnessed  in  their 
nudes.  Crime  indeed  makes  its  way  into  I 
those  recesses,  in  spite  of  the  spiked  wails,  and  ' 
non  gates  which  protect  the  inhabitants.  This 
I now  with  all  the  certainty  which  the  self 

ACCUSATION  or  THE  GUILTY,  C&U  give.” 

That  those  guilty  who  made  this  self- 
accusation,  which  gave  him  the  certainty, 
were  the  nans,  is  plain  from  the  succeeding 
P— "g* 

“It  is  besides  a notorious  fret,  that  the  nun- 
neries of  Bstremadura  and  Portugal,  are  fre- 


quently infected  with  vice  of  the  grossest  hind- 
nut  I will  not  dwell  on  this  revolting  part  of  the 
picture.  The  greater  part  of  the  nuns,  whom  I 
nave  known  were  beings  of  a much  higher  de- 
scription— females  whose  purity  owed  nothing 
to  the  strong  gates  and  high  walls  of  the 
cloister,  Ac.” 

One  more  passage  is  all  that  I shall  now 
quote  to  place  this  side  of  the  case  upon  its 
proper  ground,  pp.  133,  139  and  140. 

“ Of  monks  and  friars,  I know  comparatively 
very  little,  because  the  vague  suspicions,  of 
which  even  the  most  pious  Spanish  parents 
cannot  divest  themselves,  prevented  my  fre- 
quenting the  interior  of  monasteries  during  my 
boyhood.  My  Own  judgment,  and  the  general 
disgust  which  the  prevailing  grossness  and  vul- 
garity of  the  regulars  create  m those  who  daily 
see  them,  kept  me  subsequently  awau  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  cowled  tribes : but  of  the 
secular  clergy,  and  the  amiable  life  prisoners  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  few  if  any  can  possess  a 
more  intimate,  knowledge  than  myself.  * * * 

“ The  intimacy  of  friendship,  the  undisguised 
converse  of  sacramental  confession , opened  to 
me  the  hearts  of  many,  whose  exterior  conduct 
might  have  deceived  a common  observer.  * 

* * * Such  are  the  sources  of  the  know- 
ledge I possess : God,  sorrow,  and  remorse  are 
my  witnesses.” 

From  those  passages  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion may  be  embodied  in  the  following  pro- 
positions, viz. 

1.  That  Mr.  White  had  no  intercourse 

with  the  regulars,  that  ( is  with  monks  or 
friars.  % 

2.  That  few  if  any  persons  knew  more 
intimately  than  he  did,  the  true  state  of 
nuns. 

3.  That  he  derived  his  knowledge  from 
the  undisguised  converse  of  sacramental  con- 
fession, and  from  the  intimacy  of  friendship. 

4.  That  common  observers  might  be  de- 
ceived by  exterior  conduct,  but  from  his 
peculiar  opportunities  he  could  not  be  so 
easily  deceived. 

5.  That  in  spite  of  walls  and  spikes,  &c. 
nuns  are  criminals ; of  which  he  nas  all  the 
certainty  which  the  self-accusation  of  the 
guilty  can  give. 

6.  That  he  calls  God  to  witness  that  what 
he  discloses  is  derived  from  those  sources. 

7.  That  the  greater  number  of  the  nuns 
whom  he  knew  were  females  of  purity. 

My  friends. — You  are  disgusted ! — I solemn- 
ly assure  you  that  in  a lire  of  many  trials,  I 
have  never  suffered  more  exquisite  torture 
than  I do,  at  being  obliged  to  write  in  the 
manner,  and  upon  the  topic  which  this 

wretched  man,  and  his -yes,  I will  use 

the  epithet,  uninformed,  compurgators  have 
forced  upon  me.  It  has  been  my  lot,  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  to  bury  myself  amidst 
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the  worst  offscourings  of  immorality.  I have 
had  during  years  to  be  made  familiar  with 
loathsome  disease  and  moral  turpitude.  You 
can  scarcely  name  a moral  or  a physical 
plague,  with  which  I have  not  come  in  con- 
tact 1 have  shrunk  from  none  of  these : 
but  1 do  avow  it;  I shrink  back  from  Blanco 
White  and  Bishop  Kemp,  and  their  heartless 
associates ! ! ! But  truth  and  justice  require 
of  me  to, proceed.  Away  then  with  feel- 
ings— I shall  do  it 

This  miserable  man  next  asserts : 

8.  That  he  heard  the  confession  of  his 
eldest  sister  on  her  death-bed. 

9.  That  hiB  younger  sister  shut  herself  up 
in  a convent  where  she  was  nbt  allowed  to 
see  her  nearest  relations.  - 

10.  That  he  often  heard  her  confession. 

11.  That  to  hipi  it  was  a torture  to  witness 
her  agonies  at  the  confessional,  because  of 
the  tears  with  which  her  conscience  was 
filled. 

Now  of  those  eleven  propositions,  seven 
must  of  necessity  be  palpable  and  deliberate 
falsehoods,  two  others  are  the  most  impro- 
bable which  1 can  conceive,  and  the  other 
two,  viz.  those  marked  1 and  7,  may  be 
true. 

It  requires  no  depth  of  theological  learn- 
ing to  perceive  the  truth  of  the  following 
principles.  1.  The  person  who  imagining, 
even  under  delusion,  that  she  is  obliged  by 
the  law  of  God  to  reveal  what  nothing  but 
obediepce  to  that  law  could  induce  her  to 
reveal,  makes  to  her  brother  under  that  im- 
pression a declaration  which  she  is  persuaded 
no  torture  could  drag  from  him,  wnen  he  is 
pledged  by  every  tie  which  heaven  and'earth 
hold  solemn,  to  the  most  inviolable  secresy; 
has  upon  him  the  highest  possible  claim  to 
preserve  that  secresy,  and  should  he  violate 
it,  and  thereby  expose  the  weakness  of  his 
sister!!  can  there  be  upon  earth  a more 
mean  and  contemptible  and  wicked  wretch? 
2.  Suppose  the  whole  system  of  the  Catholic 
religion  to  be  erroneous  and  delusive:  is 
there  not  a bond  which  nothing  can  loose, 


upon  him  who  receives  from  a deluded  being, 
whom  his  office  brought  to'  disclose  to  him 
the  troubles  of  her  soul,  that  he  shall  pre- 
serve her  secrets,  though  he  and  she  were  in 
error  when  she  confided  in  him?  If  he  be- 
trays them,  ought  he  ever  be  received  into 
society  ? The  betrayer  of  a sister’s  religious 
confidence ! ! ! — Could  White  have  had  a 
sister  ? Impossible ! ! ! — Or  he  knew  not  how 
a brother  ought  to  feel ! — A brother  in  such 
a situation ! — It  is  folly  to  imagine  one  syl- 
lable of  truth  in  the  whole  narrative.  Nature 
contradicts  the  self-accusing  hypocrite,  the 
avowed  impostor!  Religion  unites  with  na- 
ture in  the  disclaimer — a sister  to  confess 


to  her  brother  is  next  to  unheard  of  in  the 
Church  of  God.  In  the  medical  profession, 
there  is  a creditable  delicacy  which  is  a coun- 
terpart to  what  exists  in  our  Church.  The 
intimacy  of  family  connexion  often  requires 
from  delicate  minds  that  a stranger  shall  be 
the  depositary  of  some  secrets,  the  witness 
of  some  weaknesses,  the  healer  of  some  im- 
perfections; and  the  heartless  being  who 
could  make  himself  master  of  his  sister’s  re- 
ligious terrors,  in  the  station  of  her  confes- 
sor, and  publish  them  to  the  world  contrary 
to  every  law  of  the  Church,  of  nature,  and  of 

God,  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  him  who 

No,  there  is  not  a miscreant  on  this  earth  of 
so  deep  a stain  of  iniquity.  I shall  rescue 
the  remnant  of  this  man’s  character  from  his 
own  malevolence  by  proving  that  he  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  be  as  great  a wretch  as 
he  pretends  he  was. 

The  law  of  the  Church  was  in  full  vigor 
in  Spain  at  the  time  to  which  he  alludes. 

Mr.  White  tells  us,  p.  189,  of  his  “Evi- 
dence,” “ at  the  age  of  five  and  thirty,  religion, 
and  religion  alone,  tore  him  away  from  his 
country. 

Now  I assert,  that  in  Spain  he  never  could 
have  been  a confessor  to  a convent  of  nuns, 
and  therefore  that  he  was  not:  and  conse- 
quently, he  cal  led  God  to  witness  a foul  false- 
hood in  p 140  of  his  u Evidence.” 

In  Doblado’s  Letters,  VoL  3,  Magazine,  p. 

I 321,  Mr.  White  describes  convents,  particu- 
larly those  of  Seville.  No  person  who  had 
a particle  of  delicate  feeling  could  have 
written  some  of  the  passages  contained  in 
this  letter.  Take  one  of  the  least  objection- 
able as  a specimen: 

“ But  I cannot  discover  the  least  shadow  of 
reason  or  interest  for  the  obstinacy  which  pre- 
serves unaltered  the  barbarous  laws  relating  to 
the  religious  vows  of  females ; unless  it  be  that 
vile  animal  jealousy  which  persons  deprived  of 
the  pleasures  of  love,  are  apt  to  mistake  for  the 
zeal  of  chastity : such  seal  as  your  Queen  Eliza- 
beth felt  for  the  purity  of  her  maids.” 

He  calls  the  convents  “ Bastilles  of  super- 
stition where  many  a victim  lingers  through 
a long  life  of  despair  or  insanity.”  He  then 
describes  the  nunneries  as  of  two  kinds, 
those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop, 
and  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Friars  : 
the  first  he  says  are  comfortable : the  Latter 
horrible ; of  the  latter,  there  are  some  which 
are  Reformed,  in  those,  p.  322,  the  nuns  see 
and  converse  with  their  parents  once  a month. 
“ The  religious  vows  of  the  Capuchin  nuns 
however,  put  a final  end  to  Ml  communica- 
tion between  parents  and  children.”  As  he 
informs  us  that  his  younger  sister  “shut 
herself  up  in  a convent,  where'  she  was  not 
allowed  to  see  her  nearest  relations,”  she 
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Bust  have  become  a Capuchin  non.  The 
Capuchins  are  one  of  the  regular  orders — 
in  regular  nunneries  no  priest  often  hears 
the  confession  of  a nun  except  the  regular, 
ordinary  confessor.  By  a regulation  of  the 
10th  Chapter,  Session  xxv,  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  an  extraordinary  confessor  must  sit 
to  hear  them  three  or  lour  times  in  the  year. 
Mr.  White  had  no  one  qualification,  save 
his  priesthood,  to  make  him  eligible  either 
as  ordinary  or  extraordinary  confessor  of  a 
Capuchin  nunnery.  It  was  decided  by  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Cardinals  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  (or  friars) 
which  is  the  competent  judicial  tribunal  in 
such  eases,  on  four  several  causes: 

1st  That  the  nuns  could  not  elect  their 
confessor. 

2d.  That  the  Bishop  was  to  appoint  the 
confessor  for  the  convents  subject  to  him. 

3d.  That  the  regular  prelates,  that  is, 
friars,  were  to  appoint  confessors  for  the 
nuns  of  their  own  order. 

Those  decisions  were  made,  in  a case  from 
Leretto,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1588;  in 
a case  from  Tusculum,  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1601 ; in  a case  from  Riga,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1602 ; and  in  a case  from  Valla- 
dolid, on  the  26th  of  October,  in  the  same 
year.  Now,  he  assures  us  himself,  that,  he 
had  no  intercourse  with  the  cowled  tribes,  and 
yet  be  wishes  us  to  believe  that  the  most 
rigid,  and  of  course  to  him,  the  most  hateful 
of  those  tribes  gave  to  him  that  place  to 
which  they  always  appointed  the  most  virtu- 
ous and  respectable  men  of  their  own  order! ! ! 
I suspect  this  is  a sort  of  reasoning  which 
Bishop  Kemp  will  not  understand,  but  to  a 
person  conversant  with  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  Mr.  White’s  assertion 

In  tli^second  place  this  man  is^a  secular 
priest;  now  by  a multitude  of  canons  and 
decisions,  it  has  been  regulated  and  is  an 
universal  custom,  that  the  confessor  of  a 
nunnery  of  a regular  order  generally  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  a mar  of  the  same  order.  To 
this  rule  there  is  but  one  exception  in  such 
a place  as  Seville,  and  this  exception  could 
scarcely  occur : viz.  That  the  community  of 
nuns  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  confess 
to  a friar  of  their  own  order.  But  this  must 
be  for  the  community,  not  for  an  individual, 
as  was  decided  by  the  congregation  in  a case 
from  Palermo,  May  27, 1623,  and  one  from 
Genoa,  27th  April,  1657* 

Mr.  White  tells  us  that  about  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  became  an  infidel;  for  he 
spent  ten  years  in  the  hypocritical  support  of 


[*  VkL  Ferrantis,  Biblioth.  Jurid,  etc. 
Koniolei.] 
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what  he  calls  imposture,  before  he  left  Spain 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five ; his  conduct  did  not 
escape  suspicion,  for  he  tells  us,  his  mother 
avoided  his  presence  lest  she  should  hear 
what  would  be  against  faith;  both  in  his 44  Evi- 
dence” and  in  “ Doblado’s  Letters,”  he  informs 
us  that  profligate  clergymen  were  his  compan- 
ions ; but  if  their  conduct  was  not  glaringly 
bad,  it  was  at  least  highly  suspicious;  he 

S'ves  us  abundant  proof  in  his  “ Doblado’s 
otters,”  Vol.  2,  p.  291,  of  the  Magazine, 
that  it  was,  for  he  is  found  openly  the  com- 
panion of  men  under  censure. 

“ I have  visited  Salamanca  after  the  great 
defeat  of  the  philosophical  party,  the  strongest 
that  ever  was  formed  in  Spain.  A mqn  of  first 
rate  literaiy  character  amongst  us,  whom  merit 
and  court  favor  had  raised  to  one  of  the  chief 
seats  in  the  judicature  of  the  country,  but  whom 
court  caprice  had,  about  this  time,  sent  to  rus- 
ticate at  Salamanca,  was  doing  me  the  honors 
of  the  place,  when  approaching  the  convocation 
hall  of  the  University,  we  perceived  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  divinity  strolling  about, 
previous  to  a meeting  of  their  body.  A runa- 
way slave,  still  bearing  the  marks  of  the  lash, 
at  his  return,  could  not  have  shrunk  more 
instinctively  at  the  sight  of  the  planters  meet- 
ing at  the  council  room,  than  my  friend  did  at 
the  view  of  the  cowls  “ white,  black,  and  grey,” 
which  partially  hid  the  sleek  feces  of  his  offend- 
ed masters.  He  had,  it  is  true,  been  lucfy 
enough  to  escape  his  imprisonment  and  subse- 
quent penance  m a monastery,  which  was  the 
sad  lot  of  the  chief  of  his  routed  party ; but  he 
himself  was  still  suspected  and  watched  closely .” . 

Whether  this  is  the  same  gentlemen  who 
held  an  important  place  in  the  provincial 
judicature,  and  who  narrowly  escaped  the 
Inquisition ; whom  he  mentions  as  an  infidel 
companion  in  p.  298,  I cannot  conjecture. 
But  in  that  page  he  informs  us  that  after 
the  acquaintance  then  formed,  he  “ perform- 
ed mass  with  a heart  in  open  rebellion  to 
the  Church  that  enjoined  it ; but  he  had  now 
settled  with  himself,  to  offer  it  up  to  his 
Creator,  as  he  imagines  that  the  enlightened 
Greeks  and  Romans  did  their  sacrifices . He 
was  like  them,  forced  to  express  his  thank- 
fulness in  an  absurd  language.”  The  attempt 
which  failed  was  to  introduce  into  the  Span- 
ish Universities  the  principles  of  French 
infidelity,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  p.  291. 
The'  Theses  which  were  introduced  he  de- 
scribes as  “ genuine  offspring  of  the  French 
school,  the  very  turn  of  their  phrases  «in 
spite  of  the  studied  caution  or  their  lan- 
guage,’ gave  strong  indications  of  a style 
Formed  in  defiance  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.” 
That  a man  of  this  description  should  be 
selected  confessor  to  a nunnery,  is  an  ab- 
surdity so  palpable  to  any  divine,  that  I am 
only  astonished  how  the  man  himself  had 
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the  hardihood  to  make  the  assertion.  Bat 
he  knew  who  his  readers  were  likely  to  be ; 
persons,  who. greedily  swallow  every  libel 
against  oar  Church,  and  neither  know  whether 
its  truth  is  even  possible,  [nor]  perhaps  care 
[whether  it  is  or  not]  I am  certain  I do  not 
radge  rashly  when  1 assert  that  amongst  the 
Right  Rev.  and  Rev.  approbators  of  the  work 
there  are  not  three,  perhaps  not  one,  who 
knows  that  ordinary  approbation  to  hear  con- 
fessions, does  not  confer  power  to  hear  confes- 
sions in  nunneries ; that  approbation  to  hear 
them  in  one  nunnery  does  not  include  approba- 
tion to  hear  them  in  another,  that  approbation 
to  hear  the  confession  of  one  nan,  for  in- 
stance upon  the  approach  of  death,  does  not 
include  approbation  to  hear  another.  And 
that  one  of  the  most  unheard  of  cases,  though 
not  absolutely  impossible,  is  that  a brother 
should  be  the  confessor  of  a nun  who  is  his 
sister. 

But  suppose  all  those  obstacles  removed, 
suppose  those  all  to  have  been  dispensed 
with;  one  other  insuperable  difficulty  re- 
mains. By  the  common  law  of  the  Church 
no  special  age  is  requisite  in  a priest  to  be 

rdified  generally  to  hear  confessions.  But 
congregation  before  mentioned,  decided 
on  the  2d  of  May,  1617,  and  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1620,  in  cases  from  the  Patriarchate  of 
Tenice,  that  the  confessor  of  a nunnery 
ought  to  be  at  least  aver  forty  years  of  age. 
In  the  Franciscan  order,  of  which  the  Capu- 
ehins  are  a branch,  there  is  a special  statute, 
Sambuc.  cap.  11,  J 17,  num.  1,  of  the  minor 
Obaervantines,  winch  requires  this  age,  and 
the  force  of  this  statute  was  deckled  to  ex- 
tend to  the  reformed  of  the  order,  by  a decree 
of  the  congregation  of  the  council,  the  pro- 
per tribunal  m this  case,  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1689,  upon  a question  from  the 
Archdiocese  of  Cosenza.  When  the  confes- 
sor goes  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  is 
accompanied  by  another  clergyman,  who 
remains  within  view  though  not  within  hear- 
ing, and  by  a decision  of  the  congregation 
of  the  affairs  of  Bishops  and  regulars,  on  a 
case  from  Nola,  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1617,  it  is  ruled  that  this  companion  must  be 
aver  fifty  years  of  age.  And  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1603,  a papal  circular  order  was 
issued,  chiefly  to  the  Bishops  of  Italy  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  in  which*  the  qualifica- 
tions which  are  every  where  required  for 
persons  of  this  description,  are  enumerated 
in  general  terms,  “ cctate  provecti,  prudentes , 
selantes,  et  vita  exemplari  conspicui:”  M ad- 
vanced in  age,  prudent,  zealous,  and  remark- 
able for  their  exemplaiy  lif$.w 

Let  us  now  review  the  acknowledged, 
technical  obstacles,  if  I may  so  call  them, 
which  rendered  it  impossible;  legally  and 


• morally  impossible,  that  White  could  have 
| been  a confessor  to  any  nun ; except  perhaps 
; he  might  [have  been],  though  in  itself  [it  is] 
highly  improbable,  to  his  eldest  sister,  at  her 
own  request,  before  her  death:  but,  I believe  it 
I will  now  be  admitted  that  we  have  no 
' evidence  of  his  ever  having  had  a sister ; 
j because,  his  assertion  is  no  evidence. 

; First,  hi9  conduct  was  by  no  means  such 
, as  to  be  conspicuous  for  giving  good  exam- 
> pie;  next,  he  had  no  appearance  of  zeal; 
| again,  even  as  a hypocrite,  he  was  imprudent 
' in  his  company ; fourthly,  he  was  a virulent 
! enemy  to  friars,  who  of  course  would  not 
! give  him  their  highest  appointment ; fifthly, 
a priest  who  lived  as  he  aid,  Would  no  most 
undertake  such  an  office,  than  he  would 
retire  into  a desert : again,  a man  of  his 
principles  would  inferably  betray  himself, 
by  some  expression  for  which  he  would  be 
denounced  to  his  superior ; and  a seventh 
reason,  which  outweighs  the  whole,  is  that 
he  had  not  attained  the  necessary  age  until 
five  years  after  he  had  left  Spain ! ! ! Now 
I would  request  of  his  compurgators,  our 
Baltimore  and  Columbia  canonists,  to  look 
back  to  the  eleven  propositions,  which  this 
man  swears  a solemn  oath  were  true.  He 
called  God  to  witness  their  truth,  and  that  truth 
is  legally  and  morally  impossible  ! ! ! And 
if  there  is  any  part  of  the  Church  in  which 
that  law  is  most  frilly  in  vigor  it  is  in  Spain. 

Was  my  expression  too  strong  when  I 
wrote  that  those  men  were  uninformed  in 
volunteering  an  exhibition  of  their  own  igno- 
rance, from  their  desire  of  assailing  Popery! 

In  my  next,  I shall  exhibit  some  more  of 
Mr.  White’s  veracity,  and  test  the  value  of 
his  unanswerable  argument  against  Popery. 

Yours,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  Ocl+%  1826. 

From  the  Baltimore  Gasefte. 

Gentlemen,  this  new  attempt  of  yours  to  root 
out  Popery,  by  means  of  Blanco  and  his  book, 
is  almost  too  ridiculous  to  be  treated  seriously; 
with  such  broken  arrows  you  cannot  wound 
us.  If  it  really  be  so  desirable  to  you  to  at- 
tack us  by  a Kenegade  Priest,  let  me  advise 
you  to  procure  one,  if  you  can,  whose  life  baa 
been  uniformly  irreproachable,  who  diffuses 
around  him  the  sweet  odor  of  piety  to  God 
and  to  man,  who  changes  not  his  religion  for 
the  mare  convenient  indulgence  of  his  lustful 
appetites ; but,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of 
God,  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and 
to  become  more  widely  useful  to  his  fellow 
men.  To  such  a man,  when  you  find  him,  we 
will  lend  a respectful  ear ; from  his  lips  we 
shall  expect  wisdom  to  flow ; and  we  shall 
know  that  a good  man  cannot  be  a liar.  Iftou 
cannot,  as  is  probable,  And  such  a man,  then 
gentlemen,  there  is  another  mode  by  which 
you  may  easily  bring  about,  . if  not  our  de- 
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. at  least  our  conversion.  Show  us 
in  your  lives  the  model  which  you  exhibit  to 
os  m vour  sermons ; — be  like  your  Divine  Mas- 
ter filled  with  seal  for  the  glory  of  his  and.your 
heavenly  Father ; be  like  him,  humble,  meek, 
chaste,  poor ; take  up  your  cross  honestly,  and 
follow  him ; love  not  father,  mother,  wife  nor 
children  more  than  him ; but  let  all  men  know 
\jy  the  innocence  and  sanctity  of  your  lives, 
that  you  are  his  disciples.  Be  and  do  all  this, 
gentlemen,  and  you  shall  find  it  no  difficult 
task  to  draw  ns  after  you  into  the  narrow  road 
that  leadeth  to  life.  But  if  you  will  not  take 
this  good  counsel,  if  you  wifi  still  continue  your 
efforts  to  exterminate  or  to  lord  it  over  us,  as 
ent  some  of  you  were  wont  to  do  *,  let  me  tell 

Dthai  such  ambition  ill  becomes  you,  at 
in  this  State  of  Maryland. 


Oar  fathers  planted  this  Colony ; they  were 
the  Pioneers  in  the  Wilderness,  ami  when  they 
had  planted  their  vine  and  their  fig  tree,  they 
generously  invited  your  fathers  to  come  and 
sit  down  with  them  in  the  shade  thereof.  They 
made  no  distinction  of  sects,  they  proclaimed 
all  men  equal  and  forbade  all  molestation  on 
account  of  religious  opinions.  What  was  your 
conduct  in  return  for  such  kindness ! like  the 
viper  in  the  fable,  no  sooner  had  you  got  well 
wanned  in  our  bosoms,  than  you  stung  your 
friends  and  preservers.  Tou  obtained  laws  to 
be  passed  in  England  subjecting  us  to  you ; you 
toe k from  us  not  only  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
but  likewise  our  civil  rights,  unless  we  would 
pnrhamj  them  by  treason  to  God  and  our  con- 
sciences ; but  the  glorious  day  of  the  Revolu- 
tion dawned  : then,  as  John  Randolph  says, 
we  threw  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  King, 
overboard,  God  Ideas  him;  and  without  an 
effort  or  a wish  to  retaliate  past  injuries,  we 
contented  ourselves  with  resuming  our  proper 
station  in  the  land,  which  the  Lord  our  God 
bad  given  to  us.  Here  we  are  content  that  all 
shall  be  as  free,  in  every  point,  as  we  are ; but, 
the  liberty  which  we  hold  as  the  price  of  the 
blood  of  our  fathers ; we  will  never  yield  to 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  while  we  have  an  arm 
to  raise  in  its  defence. 


This  book  of  Blanco  White  was  written  to 
perpetuate  the  slavery  of  the  Catholics  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland ; what  other  object  then  can 
we  impute  to  those  who  introduced  it  here, 
than  that  of  reducing  the  Catholics  of  Mary- 
land under  the  galling  yoke,  beneath  which 
they  groaned  before  the  Revolution?  Certain 
attempts  made  heretofore  at  Annapolis  to 
recover  a portion,  at  least,  of  the  old  suprema- 
cy and  which  cannot  yet  be  forgotten,  justify 
uas  supposition.  The  wisdom  of  the  Legisla- 
ture frustrated  those  attempts,  which  now 
merely  stand  as  beacons,  to  warn  us  where  our 
danger  lies.  This  flourishing  promulgation  of 
Blanco’s  despicable  book,  must  satisfy  the  Ca- 
tbofics,  that  some  at  least  of  your  reverences 
would  gladly  wrest  from  them  their  religious 
freedom ; but  they  may  fearlessly  trust  their 
came  to  the  justice  and  good  sense  of  their 


feRow-ritisens,  and  leave  you  to  enjoy  all  the 
benefit  and  all  the  honor  which  you  can  reap 
from  this  contemptible  production. 

Pray,  gentlemen,  how  did  it  happen  that  you 
did  not  obtain  the  signatures  of  some  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  learned  Protestant  divines, 
in  this  city,  to  your  introduction  of  your  friend 
Blanco,  to  the  public ) Were  not  those  gentle- 
men thought  worthy  of  a call  on  this  important 
occasion  : or  did'  they  with  a generous  and 
honorable  disdain,  refuse  to  join  yon  in  your 
hue  and  ay  against  Popery  ? Take  my  word 
for  it,  that  they  will  not,  by  such  indepen- 
dent magnanimity,  suffer  any  diminution  of 
the  love  and  respect  of  their  congregations,  nor 
of  the  high  standing  and  reputation  which  they 
enjoy  with  the  public  at  large ; whilst  they 
have  thus  merited  and  secured  the  gratitude 
and  affectionate  attachment  of  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland.  Let  me  advise  you,  Rev.  gentle- 
men, to  imitate  their  examine  in  future,  and 
rest  assured  that  if  you  let  the  Catholics  alone, 
they  will  not  molest  you. 

A Catholic  Lathan. 


LETTER  VL 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 

My  Friends — Mr.  White  has  been  ad- 
duced against  us  as  a witness  of  extraordi- 
nary qualifications.  We  have  seen  that  he 
had  not  the  proper  theological  knowledge  to 
fit  him  for  being  a sufficient  judge  of  doc- 
trine. We  have  seen  that  he  was  immoral 
in  has  conduct,  deceitful  in  his  youth ; an 
early  infidel ; a confirmed  and  steady  hypo- 
crite : pretending  to  have  affection  m order 
to  excite  sympathy ; and  falsely  calling  God 
to  witness  that  he  filled  places,  which  it  was 
legally  and  morally  impossible  for  him  to 
hold ; and  the  solemn  secrets  of  which,  if  he 
did  hold  them,  he  had  sacrilegiously  betrayed. 

I now  ask  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kemp,  and 
hi9  associates,  whether  this  is  the  witness 

oF  America  to  condemn  the  great  Church  of 
Christendom,  and  to  despise  its  members! 

I ask  whether  the  testimony  of  this  man 
would  be  taken  as  of  value,  in  any  case  of 
moment,  in  any  court  1 Whether  his  simple 
assertion  is  evidence  ? — I shall  be  told,  that 
Mr.  White’s  character  is  not  the  true  ques- 
tion.— That  the  true  question  is  the  character 
of  our  Church.  Yes!  But  Mr.  White  is 
the  witness  who  defames  our  Church,  and 
the  value  of  the  defamation  depends  upon 
the  competency  of  the  witness ; and  there- 
fore it  was,  that  I delayed  so  long  in  examin- 
ing his  competency,  and  took  up  so  much  of 
your  time  in  shewing,  that  as  regarded 
Knowledge  and  honesty,  he  was  an  incompe- 
tent witness.  Therefore  whatever  is  sup- 
I ported  only  fry  his  testimony  is  to  be  diare- 
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gsrded.  1 shall  examine  all  his  charges, 
separating  what  rests  only  upon  his  testimony 
from  that  which  has  other  support,  and  thus^ 
by  this  apparently  useless  examination  of  his 
character,  we  shall  find  our  work  greatly 
abridged.  But  I cannot  consent  as  yet  to 
close  my  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  gen- 
tleman himself.  To  use  his  own  words,  1 
believe  it  very  useful  since  he  is  one  of  a 
class  which  presents  a moral  phenomenon 
M to  proceed  with  his  moral  dissection  how- 
ever unpleasant  the  task  may  be.” 

I recommence  his  w Evidence,”  p.  20. 
u When  I examine  the  state  of  my  mind  pre- 
vious to  my  rejecting  the  Christian  faith,  I can- 
not recollect  any  thing  in  it  but  what  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  form  of  religion  in 
which  I was  educated.  I revered  the  Scriptures 
as  the  word  of  God ; but  was  also  persuaded 
that  without  a living,  infallible  interpreter,  the 
Bible  was  a dead  letter,  which  could  not  convey 
its  meaning  with  any  certainty.  I grounded 
therefore  my  Christian  faith  upon  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church.  No  Roman  Catholic 
pretends  to  a better  foundation.  M I believe 
whatever  the  holy  mother  Church  holds  and 
believes,”  is  the  compendious  creed  of  every 
member  of  the  Roman  communion.  Had  my 
doubts  affected  any  particular  doctrine , I should 
have  clung  to  the  aecisions  of  a Church  which 
claims  exemption  from  error;  but  my  first 
doubts  attached  the  very  basis  of  Catholicism. 
I believe  that  the  reasoning  which  shook  my 
faith  is  not  new  in  the  vast  field  of  theological 
controversy.  But  I protest  that  if  such  be  the 
case,  the  coincidence  adds  weight  to  the  argu- 
ment, for  I am  perfectly  certain  that  it  was  the 
spontaneous  suggestion  of  my  own  mind.  I 
thought  within  myself  that  the  certainty  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  had  no  better  ground  than 
a fallacy  of  that  kind  which  is  called  arguing  in 
a circle;  I believed  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church,  because  the  Scripture  said  she  was  in- 
fallible ; whilst  I had  no  better  proof  that  the 
Scripture  said  so  than  the  assertion  of  the 
Churdi  that  she  could  not  mistake  the  Scrip- 
ture. In  vain  did  I endeavor  to  evade  the  force 
of  this  argument ; indeed  I still  believe  it  un- 
answerable. Was,  then,  Christianity  nothing 
but  a groundless  fabric,  the  world  supported 
by  an  elephant,  the  elephant  standing  on  a tor- 
toise I Such  was  the  conclusion  to  which  I was 
led  by  a system  which  impresses  the  mind  with 
the  obscurity  and  insufficiency  of  the  written 
word  of  God.  Why  should  I consult  the  Scrip- 
tures 1 My  only  choice  was  between  revelation 
’ explained  by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  no  reve- 
lation. Catholics  who  live  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries may,  in  spite  of  the  direct  tendency  of 
their  system,  practically  perceive  the  unreal 
nature  of  this  dilemma.  But  wherever  the 
religion  of  Rome  reigns  absolutely,  there  is  but 
one  step  between  it  and  infidelity.” 

Before  I proceed  farther,  allow  me  to  note 
the  falsehoods  of  this  passage. 


No.  1.  Previous  to  his  rejecting  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  he  cannot  recollect  any  thing  in 
his  mind  that  was  not  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  form  of  religion  in  which  he  had 
beeh  educated!!! 

Should  you  not  recollect  his  avowals,  mul- 
tiplied and  repeated  during  years,  and  de- 
liberately written  in  direct  contradiction  to 
this:  look  back  to  my  second,  and  third 
letters. 

No.  2.  “ Had  my  doubts  affected  any  par- 
ticular doctrine,  I should  have  clung  to  the 
decisions  of  a Church  which  claims  exemp- 
tion from  error,  but  my  first  doubts  attacked 
the  very  basis  of  Catholicism.” 

That  this  is  a falsehood  we  have  abundant 
evidence.  In  the  first  place,  in  his  “Evi- 
dence”, p.  30,  he  writes, 

“ As  my  rejection  of  revealed  religion  had 
been  the  effect,  not  of  a direct  objection  to  its 
evidences , but  of  weighing  tenets  against  them 
which  they  were  not  intended  to  support ; the 
balance  inclined  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 

Fel,  in  proportion  as  I struck  out  dogmas,  which 
had  been  taught  to  identify  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christ.” 

In  this  passage  it  is  plain  that  he  asserts 
that  as  soon  as  the  particular  doctrines  to 
which  he  objected,  that  fa  concerning  whose 
truth  he  had  doubts  at  first,  and  subsequently 
unbelief,  were  stricken  out ; the  old  evidences 
became  strong,  and  he  believed  by  virtue  of 
their  force. 

In  Vol.  2,  of  the  Magazine,  p.  297,  Dobla- 
do’s  Fifth  Letter,  he  shews  that  nis first  doubts, 
u against  which  he  wrestled  day  and  night,” 
affected  the  particular  doctrine  of  hell. 

No.  3.  The  pretended  arguing  in  a circle 
from  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church,  was  tne  absurdity  the  force 
of  which  he  could  not  answer,  and  which  of 
course  made  him  lose  his  faith. 

In  p.  296,  of  Doblado’s  Letters  he  gives  as 
the  cause  one  far  more  rational,  and  as  dif- 
ferent from  this  as  may  be  conceived.  It  fa 
substantially  this,  “ The  Church  fa  the  infal- 
lible teacher  of  the  doctrine  of  truth.  I must 
then  believe  all  that  she  teaches,  or  I am  an 
infidel  Let  me  prove  that  there  exists  a 
single  flaw  in  the  system,  and  it  will  all 
crumble  to  dust  Catholic  divines  can  see 
no  medium  between  rejecting  her  infallibility 
and  rejecting  revelation,  and  if  she  teaches  as 
faith  one  untrue  doctrine , she  cannot  be  in- 
fallible.” In  p.  297,  he  finds  what  he  will 
not  believe,  what  he  looks  upon  to  be  on 
absurdity  taught  by  her  as  adoctrine  of  faith, 
viz.  the  existence  of  hell;  his  words  then  are. 
that  as  this  fa  a part  of  her  doctrine,  what 
can  arguments  avail  a doubting  Catholic! 
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"His  system  of  feith  is  indivisible.  What- 
ever proves  it  all,  proves  absurdity .”  In  p. 
298,  he  adds  w whatever  in  this  state  could 
break  the  habit  of  awe,  which  I was  so  te-* 
nadonsly  supporting — whatever  could  urge 
me  into  uttering  a doubt  on  one  of  the  artu 
da  of  the  Roman  creed,  was  sure  to  make 
my  faith  vanish  like  a soap  bubble  in  the  air.” 
After  conversing  with  an  infidel,  w utterance 
transformed  his  doubts  to  demonstrations.” 
What  were  the  subjects  ? “monks,  ecclesias- 
tical encroachments,  extravagant  devotion.” 
“ The  very  hell  I had  just  denied,  appeared 
yawning  before  my  eyes!”  Not  one  sylfo- 
we  of  the  vicious  circle.  No, — his  argument 
was— > If  the  Church  is  infallible  aU  her  doc* 
trines  must  be  true ; but  her  doctrine  of  hell 
ynnot  he  true,  because  it  would  argue  cruelty 
in  God : to  suppose  him  cruel  is  an  absurdity : 
therefore  she  is  not  infallible.”  Such,  my 
friends,  was  the  process  which  he  first  de- 
scribed. Now  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  the 
amment  of  the  vicious  circle:  whether  you 
wul  believe  him  in  either  case : or  if  in  either, 
which  is  more  credible,  is  for  yourselves  to 
determine.  Perhaps,  however,  another  pas- 
sage of  his  in  p.  298,  Doblado,  might  aid  yon 
to  a third  cause.  He  is  describing  the  mode 
in  which  he  lost  his  faith ; probably  the  scenes 
from  which  his  very  modest  figure  is  drawn 
could  help  you  in  forming  your  opinion.  u I 
had  been  too  earnest  in  my  devotion,  and 
urr  Church  too  pressing  and  demanding. 
use  scold  and  interested  mistress,  she  either 
exhausts  the  ardor  of  her  best  lovers,  or 
harasses  them  to  distraction.  As  for  myself, 
a moment’s  dalliance  with  her  great  rival 
freedom,  converted  my  former  love  into  per- 
fect abhorrence,” 

I shall  not  quarrel  with  his  expressions, 
dot  ask  how  Catholics  living  any  where  can 
pereeive  that  which  does  not  exist.  I shall 
Wve  the  remark  which  would  suggest  itself, 
to  a more  proper  time,  and  bring  the  gentle- 
man to  a dilemma  more  practical  for  our 
present  purpose. 

No.  4.  He  says  the  argument  of  the  vicions 
rirele  was,  he  is  perfectly  certain,  the  spon- 
taneous suggestion  of  his  own  mind. — 

Perhaps  so. — But  it  only  adds  to  the  proof 
qpdnat  hi*  patrons,  because,  if  true,  it  will 
necessarily  establish  that  he  never  studied  a 
treatise  on  the  nature  of  the  Church;  for 
there  is  not  one  such  treatise,  in  which  this 
argument  is  not  adduced  against  the  conclu- 
■on : “ that  the  Church  is  infallible.”  Well 
may  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  blush 
for  the  "high  rank”  which  they  have  so 
generously  bestowed  upon  one  who  by  his 
total  negfoet  of  theological  studies  was  so 
“eminently  qualified  for  the  task  which  he 
has  undertaken  and  so  well  fulfilled.”  There 


is  not  a tyro  in  theology  to  whom  it  is  not 
familiar-— and  my  own  impression  is  that  Mr. 
White  was  intimately  acquainted  with  it  be- 
fore he  lost  his  faith : not  from  its  having 
been  spontaneously  suggested  by  his  mind ; 
but  read  in  his  books. — We  shall  now  see  its 
value. 

One  of  the  most  fallacious  modes  of  ex- 
hibiting an  argument  which  is  founded  upon 
the  observation  of  facts,  is  to  ehange  the 
relation  which  the  facts  have  to  each  other. 
Thus,  if  any  effect  flows  from  a particular 
cause;  he  must  be  inclined  to  deceiye,  in- 
stead of  to  instruct,  who  would  exhibit  both 
cause  and  effect  as  always  co-existing,  be- 
cause they  do  co-exist  after  the  effect  has 
been  produced;  when  in  truth  there  was  a 
time  when  they  did  not  co-exist,  for  the  cause 
existed  alone,  before  the  effect  was  produced. 
An  honest,  well  regulated  mind  will  view 
them  in  their  natural  and  historical  order,  and 
from  the  succession  of  their  existence  will 
deduce  the  reasoning,  giving  the  value  of  its 
priority  to  that  which  feat  existed ; and  never 
forgetting  or  concealing,  that  there  was 
such  a relation  as  priority  in  one,  and  de- 
pendence, if  I may  so  call  it,  or  consequence 
in  the  other.  He  must  indeed  be  stupid, 
who  because  they  have  co-existed  for  a long 
time,  forgets  that  there  still  is,  and  always' 
will  continue,  the  distinction  of  precedence 
between  them  to  the  end  of  time.  And  he 
who  knowing  the  feet  of  this  precedence 
would  labor  to  conceal  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
confounding  capse  and  effect,  would  be  dis- 
honest. This  want  of  intellect  or  want  of 
honesty  must  exist  in  every  person  who 
charges  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  the  fallacy 
of  the  vicious  circle : or  else  he  mnst  fell 
into  another  mistake  equally  unfortunate. 

There  is  scarcely  a moral  or  religious  truth 
which  has  not  two  sorts  of  arguments  in  its 
fevor;  one  which  is  strong,  cogent,  and  suf- 
ficient, and  may  be  called  properly  and  ex- 
clusively its  proof ; the  other,  not  so  clear, 
full  or  satisfactory,  and  which  rather  tends 
to  confirm  that  which  has  received  previous 
proof,  than  to  be  the  motive  for  its  credi- 
bility. When  both  those  modes  are  had 
recourse  to,  for  maintaining  a proposition, 
it  must  argue  no  great  share  of  love  for 
truth  in  those  who  know  the  fact,  to  speak 
and  to  write  as  if  the  latter  mode  only  had 
been  used.  Yet  such  is  the  conduct  of  those 
who  knowing  our  doctrine  charge  upon  us 
the  fallacy  of  the  vicious  circle. 

Again,  the  connexion  between  tb*  premises 
and  the  conclusion  of  a sound  argument,  is 
so  complete  and  perfect,  that  although  the 
truth  of  the  former  should  be  apparent,  still 
when  by  their  means  the  truth  of  the  conclu- 
sion becomes  evident,  though  in  reality  the 
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certainty  of  their  truth  is  not  increased,  still 
the  satisfaction  of  contemplating  it  is  en- 
hanced, and  the  mind  becomes  more  gratified 
from  the  exhibition.  This  additional  plea- 
sure is,  by  several,  mistaken  for  a new  proof 
of  the  premises  themselves.  Thus,  though 
I should  know  a man  to  be  wise  and  good 
and  generous,  I feel  additional  pleasure  from 
contemplating  the  new  exhibitions  of  his 
wisdom  and  his  goodness  and  his  gene- 
rosity ; my  gratification,  but  not  my  convic- 
tion, is  increased.  Should  I from  a Church, 
which  1 know  to  be  infallible,  receive  books, 
of  whose  inspiration  I could  have  no  know- 
ledge, but  for  her  testimony ; should  I find 
in  those  books  themselves,  additional  exhi- 
bitions of  what  1 already  knew,  viz.  her  in- 
fallibility; my  former  knowledge  is  not  de- 
rived from  this  late  discovery,  though  I feel 
my  pleasure  thereby  augmented.  And  al- 
though 1 cannot  fairly  use  this  late  aijd 
gratifying  discovery  to  prove  my  original 
premises,  it  will  not  be  the  error  of  a vicious 
circle  to  apply  it  as  a confirmation  of  that 
for  which  I had  already  convincing  evidence. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  regardingthe 
proof  and  value  of  written  documents,  that 
their  authenticity  can  be  proved  only  by  the 
authority  of  a tribunal;  the  authority  of 
which  tribunal  was  evident  without  the  docu- 
ments, and  before  they  existed;  but  when 
by  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  their  value 
was  established,  the  documents  themselves 
were  found  to  contain  new  proof  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  tribunal.  Yet  to  use  this  new  proof 
in  addition  to  that  which  was  old  and  suffi- 
cient, and  which  existed  before  the  docu- 
ments were  written,  would  not  be  arguing  in 
a circle;  because  though  admitting  their 

of  the  tribunal : stilf  it  was  *not  by  them  it 
was  originally  proved.  Thus  if  a stranger 
has  the  public  testimony  that  the  persons 
who  preside  in  one  of  our  courts  are  the  su- 
preme judges  of  the  state,  this  testimony  is 
evidence  for  him  of  their  authority. 

Having  this  knowledge  of  their  power,  he 
observes  their  proceedings ; he  beholds  them 
not  only  declare  that  certain  books  have  le- 
gal authority,  but  he  finds  that  they  interpret 
certain  passages  of  those  books,  as  being 
good  testimony  in  favor  of  their  exercise  of 
power ; they  never  refer  to  the  commission 
by  virtue  of  which  they  sit,  but  they  refer  to 
the  book,  which  their  decision  explains.  Sure- 
ly, no  person  would  say  that  this  court  was 
guilty  of  a vicious  circle,  by  claiming  their 

Ep  of  decision  from  the  book,  and  by  their 
on  making  the  book  to  be  authority. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  their  power  of  deci- 
sion existed  and  was  generally  known,  without 
the  book:  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  book 


might  be  known  before  their  decision,  and 
might  be  valuable  before  the  decision ; yet  H 
was  by  the  decision  of  what  was  the  exact 
hnport  of  the  passages,  the  application  be- 
came precisely  fixed. 

It  now  rests  with  me  to  show  that  it  is  not 
from  the  Scriptures  that  Roman  Catholics 
learn  the  infallibility  of  their  Church,  though 
it  is  from  that  Church  they  do  learn  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures.  And,  indeed,  my 
friends,  after  deep  and  serious  investigation, 

I hesitate  not  to  avow,  with  one  whom  1 
should  not  name  in  the  same  line  with  my- 
self, the  great  St  Augustine,  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  UI  would  not  believe  the  Gospel, 
were  I not  induced  thereto  by  the  authority 
of  the  Church.”* 

In  order  to  view  the  case  fairly,  and  with- 
out prejudice,  we  must  go  to  its  origin,  in 
the  mode  of  creating  the  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nal, and  of  getting  from  that  tribunal  the 
testimony  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
We  must  then  take  the  facts  in  their  histo- 
rical order.  We,  in  such  a case,  have  no 
Scriptures  of  either  old  or  new  law  recog- 
nized as  being  inspired,  and  we  go  back  to 
Judea  at  the  time  previous  to  the  death  of 
our  Saviour.  I know  from  history  what  I 
now  assert.  I know  the  facts,  also,  from 
documents  and  monuments  of  the  highest 
character.  The  observant  person  would,  st 
that  time,  have  witnessed  a vast  number  of 
miracles  performed  by  the  Saviour;  from 
the  evidence  of  the  miracles,  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine,  and  his  power  to  grant  a commis- 
sion, and  to  state  what  the  extent  of  that 
commission  should  be,  must  result  He 
does  teach  doctrine,  and  gives  his  commis- 
sion to  some  of  his  followers.  He  is  put  to 
death;  he  arises;  this  resurrection  is  pro- 
claimed : miracles  prove  its  truth.  He  sends 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  those  whom  he  com- 
missions, they  prove  and  confirm  this  fret 
by  miracles.  Their  commission  is  now  evi- 
dently established,  and  they  may  be  easily 
known.;  The  commission  is  extended,  and 
is  to  be  still  more  extended  and  perpetuated, 
and  the  miraculous  confirmation  accompa- 
nies its  extension  and  its  continuance.  No 
fret  was  ever  more  evident  to  any  commu-9 
nity,  than  was  the  commission  of  the  early 
teachers  to  those  who  beheld  them.  That 
they  were  commissioned,  amongst  other 
things,  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  all 
men,  and  to  provide  for  its  continuance  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  for  its  extension 
to  every  place,  became  also  matter  of  evident 

[*  Ego  vero  Evangelio  non  orederem,  vim 
me  O&tnolicaB  Ecdesiie  commoveret  auctoritas. 
Lib.  contra  Ep  Manich.  cap.  v,  6.  Mignc,  voL 
viii,  coL  17.] 
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notoriety.  It  was  equally  evident  to  the 
persons  who  lived  with  them,  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  Christ  was,  to  preserve 
lor  aU  times  that  truth  which  he  came  from 
heaven  to  preach;  and  that  the  mode  in 
which  he  provided  for  its  preservation,  was 
by  establishing  a tribunal  from  which  it  was 
to  be  learned;  and  that  they  who  learned  the 
doctrine,  obtained  their  knowledge,  not  by 
philosophical  disquisition,  not  by  perusing 
documents  which  as  yet  had  not  been  writ- 
ten, not  by  taking  the  opinions  of  what  men 
thought  reasonable,  or  liberal,  or  becoming, 
or  convenient,  but  simply  by  receiving  from 
the  commissioned  body  of  teachers,  the  tes- 
timony of  what  was  originally  taught — and 
by  mating  upon  their  authority  for  its  truth. 
It  is  plain,  they  could  have  had  no  other  way 
of  learning  what  Christ  had  taught  Did 
any  one  of  those  teachers  differ  from  another 
in  bis  testimony,  the  general  body  was  con- 
sulted. History  leaves  not  a shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  the  fact;  and  reason  exhibits 
the  correctness  of  the  mode;  and  the  evi- 
dence derived  from  the  general  testimony, of 
the  body,  led  to  the  correction  of  the  mis- 
take of  the  individual.  Those  first  Chris- 
tiana also  knew,  that  the  solemn  injunction 
which  had  been  given  by  Christ  was,  to  re- 
ceive unhesitatingly  the  testimony  of  the 
body  of  the  Apostles  and  their  associates ; 
sad  that,  in  doing  so,  the  people  received 
the  testimony  of  Christ  himself.  The  mi- 
racles wrought  by  those  persons  confirmed 
the  belief  of  those  principles,  and  they  them- 
selves inculcated  it  as  derived  from  Christ 
It  is  a plain  fact  of  history,  that,  when  the 
members  of  this  tribunal  gave  a doctrinal 
demon,  they  gave  it  in  full  accordance  with 
this  principle : for  they  declared  that  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  de- 
fended upon  the  first  teachers,  and  was 
communicated  by  them  to  their  associates, 
joined  in  their  assembly,  presided  over  their 
meeting,  and  spoke  in  their  decision.  It  is 
matter  of  historical  evidence,  that  all  those 
who  refused  to  receive  and  to  submit  to  such 
derision,  were  considered  as  opposed  to  re- 
vealed truth,  and  disobedient  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Saviour,  because  they  did  not 
bear  those  whom  he  sent  as  their  teachers. 
Thus,  before  the  Scriptures  were  known  to 
the  Christians,  they  knew  the  Church ; and 
they  recognized  its  infallible  authority  in 
teaching  the  doctrine  which  had  been  re- 
vealed, and  of  which  it  was  made  the  wit- 
ness and  the  depositor.  Thus,  it  was  not 
by  the  Scriptures  the  first  Christians  proved 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church;  hut  they 
proved  it  before  the  Scriptures  existed,  by  the 
plain  fret,  that  he  who  had  proved  his  autho- 
rity by  miracles,  had  used  authority  in  giv- 


ing Hie  power  of  teaching  his  doetrine,  with 
infallible  certainty  of  correctness,  to  this 
tribunal,  which  he  created  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  persons,  that  the  teach-* 
ing  of  truth  was  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  commissioning  the  Apostles  ana  their  suc- 
cessors. It  would  he  indeed  beneath  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Godhead  to  send 
teachers,  evidently  commissioned  by  heaven, 
to  whom  men  respecting  that  commission 
ought  to  listen ; ana  still,  that  this  body  com- 
missioned by  heaven  were  equally  liable  as  any 
other  body  to  teach  error  instead  of  truth!  1! 
Of  what  value,  then,  would  he  their  divine 
commission  ? If  they  led  men  to  error,  how 
were  men  to  find  those  who  would  bring 
them  back  to  truth  ? Even  Mr.  White  him- 
self admits  the  soundness  of  this  Catholio 
principle.  Doblado,  p.  296,  V ol.  ii,  Letter  V : 

“ I have  often  heard  the  question,  how  could 
such  men  as  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  adhere  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  reject  the  Protestant 
faith  f The  answer  appears  to  be  obvious. 
Because,  according  to  their  undoubted  prin- 
ciples on  this  matter,  they  must  have  been 
either  Catholics  or  infidels.  Laying  it  down 
that  Christianity  was  chiefly  intended  to  reveal 
a system  of  doctrine  necessary  for  salvation^ 
they  naturally  and  consistently  inferred  the 
existence  of  an  authorized  judge  upon  questions 
of  faith ; otherwise  the  inevitable  doubts  aris- 
ing from  private  judgment  would  defeat  the  ob- 
ject of  revelation.  Thus  it  is  that  Bossuet 
thought  he  had  triumphantly  confuted  the  Pro- 
testants, by  merely  showing  that  they  could 
not  agree  in  their  articles.  Like  Bossuet,  most 
Catholic  divines  (Mr.  White  might  have  written 
aU)  can  see  no  medium  between  denying  the 
infallible  authority  of  the  Church  and  rejecting 
revelation. 

“No  proposition  in  Euclid  could  convey  a 
stronger  conviction  to  my  mind  than  I found  in 
this  dilemma.  Let  me  but  prove,  said  I to  my- 
self, that  there  exists  a single  flaw  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  will  all  crumble  into  dust,”  Ac. 

Thus,  if  Mr.  White  believed  that  a prin* 
cipal  object  of  our  Saviour  was  to  reveal  to 
the  world  a system  of  doctrine,  the  belief  of 
which  would  be  necessary  for  salvation,  na- 
turally and  consistently,  he  must  infer 
from  this , the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 
From  Mr.  White's  denial  of  this  infallibility, 
'we  must  naturally  and  consistently  infer, 
that  Mr.  White  does  not  believe  a principal 
object  of  the  Saviour  was  to  make  a belief 
of  his  doctrines  necessary  for  salvation 
What  says  Bishop  Kemp  now  to  Mr.  White’s 
principles  of  faith  ? If  it  he  a matter  of  in- 
difference, so  far  as  regards  salvation,  what 
system  of  doctrine  man  is  to  believe,  why 

Catholic  (Surch  ? Why  not  come  hack  to 
us  now  1 Why  use  such  pains  to  correct 
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our  u errors  of  Popery  V*  Why  collect  so 
much  money  to  convert  Heathens  ? Why 
keep  separate  Churches  from  each  other? 
Why  will  not  the  Bishop,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian, and  the  Methodist,  meet  together,  and 
proclaim  to  their  people  that  it  matters  not, 
so  far  as  concerns  salvation,  to  which  flock 
they  are  attached  ? Why  not  proclaim  to 
them  that  they  might  as  well  be  Roman 
Catholics!  1 promise  you,  my  friends,  Mr. 
White  will  turn  the  tables  upon  those  who 
brought  him  forward  to  annoy  us. 

Then,  it  is  plain,  that  the  first  Christians 
believed  that  a principal  object  of  their  di- 
vine teacher  was  to  reveal  a system  of  doc- 
trine, which  was  so  necessary  to  salvation, 
that  he  commanded  them  to  lay  down  their 
lives  sooner  than  desert  it;  and  all  its 
teachers  gave  them,  not  only  such  injunc- 
tions, but  confirmed  the  injunctions  by  their 
example.  They  shed  their  blood  sooner 
than  deny  one  article  of  frith ! Mr.  White 
might  have  left  his  Indian  story  of  the  world 
resting  upon  the  elephant,  and  the  elephant 
upon  the  tortoise,  for  some  more  appropriate 
subject;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  no 
exemplification  of  a vicious  circle,  and  next, 
the  first  Christians  believed  naturally  and 
consistently  from  the  nature  of  their  doc- 
trine, as  Mr.  White  shows,  that  the  Church 
was  infallible ; and  I have  shown  that  history 
will  prove  it  to  have  been  necessarily  one 
of  the  first  principles  which  they  received, 
years  before  any  of  the  evangelists  began  to 
write  his  gospel.  And  when  the  Church 
was  deluged  with  several  foolish,  spurious, 
ridiculous,  and  blasphemous  productions, 
purporting  to  be  inspired  Scriptures,  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  was  really  inspired, 
and  what  was  not,  could  never  have  been 
drawn  with  certainty,  unless  by  a tribunal 
whose  decisions  must  be  infallibly  correct : 
because,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  tribunal 
which  made  the  selection  of  what  was  in- 
spired, from  the  mass,  to  err,  we  may  with- 
out absurdity  or  irreligion  suppose  that  it 
really  did  err,  in  giving  to  us  this  one  book. 

' Without  an  infallible  guide,  how  shall  we 
now  know  how  to  discern  this  from  amongst 
the  others ! What  then  becomes  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  faith?  How  shall  we  now  know 
the  books  of  God  from  the  production  of  a' 
frnatic?  A Roman  Catholic  knows,  with- 
out the  Scripture,  that  the  Church  must  be 
and  is  infallible,  in  giving  to  him  the  doc- 
trines which  God  revealed,  and  amongst 
these,  the  mighty  portion  of  that  doctrine 
Which  the  sacred  volume  contains.  His 
knowledge  of  the  infallibility  of  his  Church, 
and  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume 
wot o co-exist,  and  have  for  ages  co-existed; 
he  has  by  traditionary  documents,  by  authen- 


tic records,  by  standing  monuments,  by  a 
thousand  proofs . which,  his  Church  has  al- 
ways preserved  and  exhibited,  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  both  together ; but,  formerly, 
at  its  proper  time,  one  did  precede  the  other; 
the  Church  existed  before  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  as  the  Jewish  Church  existed  befort 
the  Old  Testament  We  received  them  all 
together : the  Christian  Church  brought  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  Jewish  Church ; she 
testified  the  New  when  it  appeared ; she  kept 
both  from  corruption;  ana  at  this  day,  1 
stand  as  much  in  need  of  her  testimony,  to 
assure  me  that  the  book  which  I receive  is 
unchanged,  as  my  predecessors  did,  to  know 
that  the  book  given  to  them  was  inspired. 
Deprive  me  of  toe  testimony  of  the  Church, 
ana  how  shall  I discern  if  the  book  which  I 
read  is  the  production  of  an  inspired  writer, 
or  of  a fanatic?  Though  I should  know 
that  the  evangelists  were  inspired,  how  shall 
I know  that  what  I read  is  their  production? 
Deprive  me  of  the  witness  given  to  the  , 
world  before  the  book  existed,  and  which 
testified  the  nature  of  the  book  to  my  pre- 
decessors, and  winch  was  commissioned  as 
the  witness  of  all  ages,  and  I shall  be  now, 
as  they  would  have  'been,  without  the  testi- 
mony. This  is  no  vicious  circle,  nor  will  it 
become  one,  though  the  book  thus  proved 
should  contain  testimonies  in  confirmation 
and  in  support  of  what  was  believed  upon 
sufficient  proof  before  the  book  itself  was 
proved  or  even  written. 

You  must  also,  my  friends,  observe  what 
an  egregious  contradiction  there  is,  between 
the  several  accounts  which  this  unfortunate 
man  gives  of  the  process  which  led  to  his  infb 
delity.  I have  frequently  examined  those  who 
fabricated ; but  such  a constant  and  yet  vary- 
ing adherence  to  falsehood,  I do  not  think 
ever  struck  me  in  any  other  as  in  Mr.  White. 

As  Bishop  Kemp  has  kindly  undertaken 
the  patronage  of  this  charge  of  the  vicious 
circle,  l think  he  ought  now,  in  common  jus- 
tice, to  give  to  the  world  his  mode  of  ascer- 
taining, how  any  portion  of  the  Scripture  is 
the  result  of  inspiration:  I will  point  out 
but  one  chapter,  and  if  he  will  prove  its  in- 
spiration, or  even  its  authenticity,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  I shall  give  him  more 
credit  than  I am  at  presenfVnclined  to  bestow. 
Let  him  signify  his  intention,  and  I shall  point 
out  the  <mapter,  in  the  Bible  which  he  re- 
ceives ; and  lam  much  mistaken  if  I shall  not 
in  that  event  be  able  to  afford  to  my  fellow- 
citizens,  a good  specimen  of  the  world,  the 
elephant  and  the  tortoise,  exemplified. 

My  friends,  I shall  continue  my  examina- 
tion. Yours,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  & C.,  Oct.  9, 1896. 
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LETTER  VII. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  Stales 
ef  America. 

My  Friends — We  have  seen  Mr.  White’s 
account  of  his  loss  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
He  next  presents  ns  with  a history  of  his 
conversion  to  the  Protestantism  of  the  Church 
of  England.  When  he  arrived  in  that  coun- 
try in  the  year  1810,  he  was  thirty-five  years 
ofwe. 

He  informs  ns  that  he  expected  to  find  no 
piety  or  religion  in  England,  and  pays  the 
English  people  a compliment  by  stating  that 
as  they  were  enlightened,  and  as  the  French 
philosophers  led  him  to  believe,  that  in  the 
ratio  of  his  information,  man  was  irreligious, 
therefore  England  must  be  very  irreligious. 
Bat  providentially,  he  in  London  met  a good 
and  pious  friend,  and  he  afterwards  found 
many  excellent  men  of  the  same  description. 
He  found  the  protection  of  British  liberty 
and  was  ashamed  of  being  thought  a Roman 
Catholic.  By  the  bye,  if  he  [had  been]  a Ro- 
man Catholic,  he  would  in  England  have  felt 
the  benefit  of  penal  infliction,  and  he  was  very 
wise  as  he  had  no  religion,  not  to  subject 
himself  to  persecution,  by  continuing  to  be  a 
hypocrite.  The  soreness  arising  from  the 
endurance  of  his  ten  years’  subjection  to 
■cmtiny  began  to  heal.  Professing  himself 
an  infidel,  be  was  received  with  mildness  and 
toleration.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  this. 
The  law  of  England  does  not  punish  a man 
for  being  an  infidel;  it  punishes  him  seriously, 
owiy  for  being  a Catholic.  Thus  it  is  not 
•gainst  the  conscience  of  an  atheist  to  swear 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  transubstantiation, 
it  is  not  against  the  conscience  of  a pagan 
to  swear  that  no  foreign  prelate  hath  or 
ought  to  have  any  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual 
uraority  within  the  realm  of  England.  It 
dofe  not  injure  the  conscience  of  any  person 
hut  of  a Catholic  to  swear  all  or  any  of  their 
oaths.  White  might  indeed  say  they  were 
mfld  and  tolerant  to  him,  infidel  as  he  was, 
hut  neither  Sir  Thomas  More,  nor  the  present 
Duke  of  Norfolk  could  say  the  same  of 
themselves.  But  of  course  Mr.  White  calls 
cherishing  himself  toleration,  and  he  calls 
the  political  incarceration  of  the  noble  duke, 
because  he  will  not  become  a member  of 
some  one  of  the  new  religions,  or  an  infidel, 
toleration ! — Mr.  White  found  then  for  the 
first  thne  he  says  “ that  a Christian  is  not  ne- 
cessarily a bigot’*  I have  yet  to  learn  that 
fins  writer  knows  either  what  a Christian  or 
a bigot  is.  I shall  give  my  own  statement  of 
what  they  are.  A Christian  is  a person  who 
•teadily  and  upon  principle  believes  all  the 
doctrines  which  Christ  has  taught  and  ad- 
heres to  the  institutions  of  Christ  However 
vague  the  meaning  which  is  usually  given  to 


file  phrase  may  be,  its  true  meaning  is  precise 
and  definite : that  man  who  has  not  a fixed 
principle  of  belief,  who  doubts  to-day,  what 
he  believed  yesterday,  and  who  knows  not, 
and  cares  not  to  know,  what  God  has  taught 
and  established  in  the  Christian  law,  is  not  a 
Christian,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 
What  would  be  thought  of  me,  were  I to 
assert  that  a man  was  a good  American  citi- 
zen, who  neither  knew  nor  cared  for  what 
were  the  principles  of  our  constitution  or  our 
rules  of  law,  and  would  as  soon  take  them 
from  the  explanation  of  an  inhabitant  of 
Hayti  as  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court?  Revealed  religion  consists  in  that 
collection  of  doctrine  and  law  which  God 
has  made  known : the  Christian  religion  is 
that  body  of  doctrine  and  that  code  of  law 
which  Christ  has  given.  What  Christ  gave 
was  not  contradiction ; but  coherent  truth, 
consistent  in  all  its  ports ; and  it  is  unchange- 
able, for  if  it  be  changed  it  ceases  to  be 
what  it  was  before  the  alteration ; it  ceases 
then  to  be  the  institution  of  Christ,  it  be- 
comes something  different  from  Christianity. 
A Christian  firmly  adheres  to  what  Christ 
has  taught  and  established,  he  avoids  changes ; 
he  cannot  call  error  truth,  nor  change  the 
old  institutions.  Thus  a Christian  firmly 
and  reasonably  adheres  to  truth ; and  refuses 
to  call  recent  changes  the  original  institution. 
Bigotry  is  unreasonable  and  obstinate  adhe- 
rence to  a religious  opinion,  combined  with  a 
hatred  of  those  who  are  opposed  thereto. 
The  Christian  does  not  adhere  to  opinion,  for 
it  is  not  upon  his  own  opinion  he  rests,  but 
he  receives  the  testimony  of  that  Church  to 
which  Christ  originally  gave  his  doctrine, 
that  what  she  now  teaches  is  what  she  ori- 
ginally received:  he  believes  the  doctrine 
upon  her  testimony,  not  upon  his  own  private 
opinion.  That  she  is  an  infallibly  correct 
and  competent  witness  we  shall  afterwards 
see:  thus  his  adherence  to  doctrine  is  not  un- 
reasonable, for  it  is  holding  to  public  known 
truth,  not  to  private  opinion,  and  his  steady 
adherence  to  it  is  not  obstinate  attachment 
He  has  no  hatred  against  those  who  err,  he  is 
full  of  charity  and  of  affection  for  them,  and 
if  he  informs  them  of  their  error,  it  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  wounding  their  feelings  but 
of  enlightening  their  minds,  and  inducing 
them  to  serve  Sod,  that  they  may  be  happy. 
The  bigot  is  known  by  his  rancor,  by  ms 
obstinacy,  by  his  personally  vindictive  disposi- 
tion, by  nis  vague  rhapsody ; the  Christian  is 
known  by  his  steady  calm  adherence  to  doc- 
trine, by  his  plain  declaration,  by  his  firm 
expostulation,  by  his  precise,  definite  enun- 
ciation of  what  he  knows  to  be  true.  If  Mr. 
White  had  written  truly,  he  would  not  have 
asserted  that  he  had  to  journey  from  Seville 
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to  London,  and  to  wait  during  upwards  of 
thirty  years  until  he  met  with  a pious  Protests 
ant,  to  find  “ that  a Christian  is  not  necessa- 
rily a bigot”  My  friends,  i have  the  happiness 
to  rank  amongst  my  acquaintance  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  enlightened  Protest- 
ants in  both  hemispheres.  I have  been  in 
close  intimacy  with  Catholics  of  almost  every 
grade.  I assert  as  the  result  of  my  close 
and  continued  observation,  that  if  Mr.  White’s 
assertion  is  meant  to  convey  the  idea,  that 
there  is  amongst  Catholics  less  true  charity, 
less  kind  feeling,  less  of  correct  liberality  for 
those  separated  from  their  communion,  than 
there  exists  amongst  any  division  of  Protest- 
ants for  Catholics:  a more  untenable  and 
baseless  position  was  never  taken.  Before  I 
close  this  series,  we  shall  have  full  opportu- 
nity to  prove  it.  At  present,  1 shall  advert 
but  to  one  fact  Has  any  body  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  the  United  States  ever  been 
guilty  of  solemnly  recommending  to  their 

who  joined  their  church,  as  the  best  mode  of 
learning  the  tenets  and  character  of  the  Pro- 
testant people  ? Has  any  one  of  the  res- 
pectable clergymen,  who  have  joined  our 
Church,  made  an  atrocious  attack  upon  those 
whose  communion  he  had  left  ? Yet  we  have 
many  such  amongst  us.  This  at  least  is  a 
sort  of  bigotry  which  does  not  belong  to  our 
Christianity.  No  one  of  our  Bishops  has 
made  himself  as  notoriously  conspicuous  as 
Bishop  Kemp.  When  we  assail  their  sys- 
tem, it  is  not  by  such  a work  as  no  modest 
woman  should  read,  such  a work  as  no  man 
of  fine  feelings  or  gentlemanly  principle 
could  recommend,  if  he  had  read  it,  as  1 
hope  and  trust  the  Right  Rev.  and  Rev.  ap- 
probators  did  not. 

But  to  return:  White,  having  met  this 
mild  and  tolerant  Christian,  began  to  perceive 
that  he  might  again  become  a believer,  pro- 
vided he  saw  retigicn  divested  of  aU  force  but 
that  of  persuasion.  Will  you  believe  it?  He 
would  tell  us  that  this  was  the  case  in  Eng- 
land ! ! ! In  England,  whose  disgraceful  code 
of  persecution,  according  to  Edmund  Burke,* 
was  more  barbarously  afflictive  than  waa  that 
of  Nero  or  of  Dioclesian ! In  England,  which 
by  her  persecution  o%the  score  of  religion, 
has  thrice  depopulated  Ireland ! In  England, 
whose  bloody  scourge  has  lacerated  more 
Christian  flesh  than  did  all  the  Pa^an  perse- 
cutors. In  England,  whose  myrmidons  long 
desolated  Scotland,  and  followed  her  hardy 
sons  into  their  most  remote  fastnesses,  to 
massacre  them  for  their  dissent  from  her 
liturgy,  and  their  dislike  of  her  surplice  1 In 

[*  Vid.  “Tract*  relative  to  the  Lam  against 
Popery  in  Ireland  ” passim.] 


England,  whose  bench  of  Bishops  still  rivets 
the  chains  of  millions  who  refuse  to  desert 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  those,  the 
men  who  bled  at  Salamanca,  at  Orthes,  at 
Vimiera,  at  Talavera,  upon  the  Pyrennees, 
before  Toulouse,  at  Waterloo;  and  whom 
her  spirit  of  aggression  led  to  the  slaughter- 
pen  of  New  Orleans!  In  England,  which 
by  the  blasphemous  oath  of  the  craven  of 
Dunkirk  ana  of  the  Helder,  keeps  shorn  of 
the  mighty  meed  of  their  large  honors,  the 
descendants  of  the  peers,  who  with  the 
Catholic  princes  of  Catholic  England  swept 
the  fields  of  Cressy,  of  Poictiere,  and  ofAgis- 
court;  the  descendants  of  the  men  who 
claimed  at  Runny  mede  the  restitution  of  their 
rights,  at  a period  when  he  who  basely  gave 
to  his  profligate  concubine  the  patronage  of 
the  English  army,  and  of  a portion  of  its 
Church,  would  lie  at  a loss  to  discover  the 
stem  or  root  of  his  German  ancestry.  Yes, 
in  that  England,  within  the  walls  of  whose 
Parliament  the  ungrateful  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, hut  the  other  day  declared,  that  it  was 
by  the  sword  the  Protestant  religion  was 
planted  in  Ireland,  and  that  by  the  sword 
alone  it  should  be  maintained ; and  to  keep 
it  in  which  wretched  country,  an  army  of 
every  species  of  oppressive  hirelings  is  em- 
ployed! Yet, — In  that  England,  this  man 
tells  us  that  he  saw  religion  divested  of  all 
force  but  persuasion ! How  is  it  that  even 
by  accident  he  will  not  write  some  truth! 

He  next  read  Paley’e  Natural  Theology, 
and  was  struck  by  the  author’s  peculiar 
maimer  and  style : he  was  much  interested. 
Did  Mr.  White  study  his  treatise  Of  God,  k 
metaphysics ; On  Religion,  in  etiiics ; On 
Natural  Religion,  in  theology ; every  one  of 
which  was  in  his  coarse  of  studies  at  Seville, 
he  would  have  found  nothing  new  in  Paley, 
except  his  English  and  his  false  assertions. 
But  the  gentleman  quarrelled  with  his  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  could  not  attend  to 
the  “ dull  divinity”  lectures.  Perhaps  the 
arguments  he  found  were,  to  him,  new.  But 
who  will  believe  him  when  he  says  that  he 
now  felt  pious  towards  the  great  author  of 
nature?  Natural  Theology  establishes  no 
revelation.  White  tells  us  that  he  only 
from  being  a Catholic,  became  a hypocrite — 
an  infidel  of  the  French  schpol,  I presume, 
not  an  atheist ; though  really  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  the  grade  of  French  infidelity  i& 
I have  met  it  of  every  size  and  shade  and 
appearance,  and  after  much  reflection  have 
concluded,  that  neither  can  the  infidel  him- 
self or  any  other  person  tell  what  he  believes; 
but  like  the  man  who  began  to  take  a cata- 
logue of  the  goods  which  he  had  not ; there 
is  no  knowing  where  or  when  you  would  bo 
likely  to  conclude,  if  you  began  to  write 
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down  what  he  did  not  believe : I have  known 
0&&  of  them  fro  so  far  as  to  assure  me  that 
did  not  believe  in  his  own  existence, 
f^^cause  he  would  cease  to  be  a Pyrrhonist 
^ he  could  .be  certain  of  his  existence ; yet  I 
not  how  he  escaped  the  difficulty,  by 
.^e  absurdity;  for  he  was  certain,  that  he 
not  exist.  Unless  Mr.  White  went  as  far 
^ this  good  humored,  facetious  and  accom- 
modating nonentity  of  a gentleman,  he  must 
been  certain  of  his  own  existence,  and 
<pf  that  of  the  universe ; and  he  need  not 
then  he  in  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God, 
until  he  struck  his  foot  against  a watch,  or 
read  the  Archdeacon’s  borne. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  went  into  a Pro- 
testant Church,  and  was  greatly  affected  by 
the  solemnity,  and  the  music  and  hymn. 
For  years  before  he  had  notentered  a Church 
without  feelings  of  hostility,  though  he  was 
to  officiate,  and  of  irritation,  though  he  was 
to  get  money  for  submitting  to  what  he 

ice,  Mr. 


calls  tyranny.  ' Yet  in  this  very 
White  tells  ns  that  he  did  not  believe  what 
was  contained  in  the  prayers,  and  still u there 
was  nothing  that  could  check  sympathy  or 
another  the  reviving  sentiments  of  natural 
religion  which  Paley  had  awakened.”  For 
my  part,  I can  have  no  sympathy  with  a 
person  who  prays  for  what  I ao  not  believe 
to  be  correct, — Mr.  White’s  doctrine  of 
sympathy  is  not  intelligible  to  me.  If  his 
sentiments  of  natural  religion  were  only 
awakened  by  Paley,  how  could  he  in  the  day 
of  his  infidelity  have  offered  his  sacrifices  as 
Plato  and  Socrates  did,  who  had  natural  re- 
Hgienl . Thus  we  must  believe  that  he  pos- 
sessed, and  did  not  possess  natural  religion, 
at  the  same  time ; that  is,  whilst  he  was  a 
Deist  he  was  an  Atheist  I suspect  after  all 
the  Pyrrhonism  of  my  French  friend  will 
answer  equally  well  for  my  regenerated 
Spaniard.  Now  the  solemn  and  affecting  pray- 
ers which  pleased  him  so  much  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  translations  from  those 
which  he  tells  ns  in  another  place  disgusted 
him:  bnt  perhaps  they  sounded  better  in 
English  than  in  Latin. — No  question  about 
tastes. — The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
has  rerr  wisely  contented  itself  with  onr 
good  old  Popish  prayers,  most  of  which 
nave  seventeen  centuries  of  age,  and  several 
almost  eighteen  centuries.  Mr.  White  was 
by  the  law  of  his  Church  bonnd,  and  is  still, 
ir  he  lives,  bound  to  recite  daily  those 
prayers  and  psalms  m Latin,  but  this  was 
troublesome.  Doblado’s  Letter  V,  p.  297. 

“An  unmeaning  and  extremely  burth&ruome 
practice  laid  by  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  her 
dwgjf  contributed  not  a little  to  increase  the 
jfkanmmirsiT  of  my  circumstances,  A Catholic 
Ohs  gj  man  who  employs  his  whole  day  in  the 


discharge  of  his  duty  to  others,  must  yet  repeat 
to  himself  the  service  of  the  day  in  an  audible 
voice — a performance  which  neither  constant 

Eractice,  nor  the  most  rapid  utterance,  can 
ring  within  the  compass,  of  less  than  an  hour 
and  a half  in  the  four  and  twenty.  This  exhaust- 
ing exercise  is  enjoined  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin,  and  the  restitution  of  that  day’s  income  on 
which  any  portion  of  the  office  is  omitted.” 
What  a difference  the  same  prayer  may 
exhibit  to  him  in  an  English  dress,  I know 
not  But  Mr.  White  ought  to  know  that  in 
the  present  Church  of  England  the  clergy 
were  originally  bound  in  the  same  way  to 
the  Common  Prayer  which  is  but  an  abridged 
translation  of  tne  Breviary,  but  like  Mr. 
White  they  thought  it  unmeaning  and  ex- 
tremely burthemome  to  spend  so  much  time 
in  prayer,  and  a contrary  custom  has  made 
the  law  fall  into  disuse.  Being  now  im- 
pressed, he  never  passed  a day  u without 
some  ardent  aspirations  towards  the  author 
of  his  life  and  existence.”  Bnt  lest  this 
should  not  have  a sufficiency  of  effect,  we  of 
course  are  not  left  without  “ eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears.”  Yet  the  conversion  was  not 
complete. 

I shall  here  give  the  passage  by  which  the 
English  Protestant  clergy  were  bound  to 
read  the  Office  daily,  to  shew  Mr.  White’s 
friends  that  originally  the  Church  which 
that  gentleman  joined  required,  if  not  an 
hour  and  a half,  at  least  upwards  of  half  an 
hour  in  the  twenty-four  to  be'  spent  in  recit- 
ing prayers.  In  the  first  preface  to  the 
Liturgy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

“And  all  the  priests  and  deaoons  are  bound 
to  say  daily  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
either  privately  or  openly,  except  they  be  let 
by  preaching,  studying  divinity,  or  some  other 
urgent  cause.” 

To  which  the  Scotch  liturgy  added : 

“ Of  which  cause,  if  it  be  frequently  pre‘ 
tended,  they  are  to  make  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  or  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  the 
judge  and  allower.” 

To  show  that  this  was  not  public  reading 
in  the  Church,  the  next  sentence  provides 
specially  for  that  object: 

“ And  the  curate  that  ministereth  in  every 
parish  church  or  chapel,  being  at  home,  and  not 
being  otherwise  reasonably  letted,  shall  say  the 
same  in  the  parish  church  or  chapel  where  he 
ministereth,  and  shall  toll  a bell  thereto,  a con- 
venient time  before  he  begin,  that  such  as  mar 
be  disposed  may  come  and  hear  Qod’s  woro, 
and  pray  with  him.” 

But  what  altogether  removes  any  doubt* 
upon  the  subject,  is  the  testimony  of  Ham- 
mond L’Estrange  upon  the  subject;  in  his 
Alliance  cf  the  Divine  Offices,  printed  in  Lon- 
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don  in  1699,  third  folio  edition,  p.  27,  letter 
S.;  commenting  upon  the  above  passage, 
he  has  the  following: 

“The  act  preceding  (respecting  the  liturgy, 

6 and  6 Edw.  VI),  telling  us  so  expressly  that 
open  prayer  is  such  as  is  made  in  a cathedral , 
church,  chapel , or  oratory , in  a consecrated 
place,  we  need  no  CEdipus  to  unriddle  the  im- 
port of  private , or  to  doubt  that  it  signifieth 
any  thing  other  than  such  as  is  performed  at 
home.  But,  why  is  the  minister  bound  to  say 
it  daily  either  in  publick  or  at  home  f Some 
fhinV  our  Church  nad  under  consideration  how 
ignorant  and  illiterate  many  vicars  were,  and 
ordered  thus,  that  they  might  con  in  private, 
the  better  to  enable  them  for  the  publick.  But 
I am  of  another  perswasion:  lor  first,  the 
Church  I conceive  would  not  as  she  doth  en- 
join them  to  officiate  in  publick,  did  she  not 
suppose  them  already  in  some  tollerable  degree 
fitted  for  the  service.  Again,  the  words  are 
general,  not  definitely  such  and  such  of  those 
mean  abilities,  but  all  ministers  without  excep- 
tion. Now,  though  very  many  were,  yet  it  is 
no  charitable  judgment  to  believe  them  all 
dunces ; and  it  is  apparent,  that  where  such 
ignorance  fell  under  the  consideration  of  autho- 
rity, the  phrase  doth  vary,  with  a particular 
application  to  them  alone  who  were  guilty  of 
it;  so  it  is  in  the  Queen’s  injunctions  (Eliz. 
Injunct  35)  such ; (such  only,  not  all)  as  are, 
hut  mean  readers,  shall  peruse  over  before , once 
or  twice  the  Chapters  and  other  Homilies,  to  the 
intent , that  they  may  read  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  people,  and  the  more  encourage- 
ment of  godliness.  So  that  I rather  think  the 
Churche’s  policy  was  the  better  to  inure  and 
habituate  clergy  to  religious  duties,”  Ac. 

From  this,  it  is  plain,  that  originally  the 
Church’  of  England,  which  only  omitted 
some  portions  of  our  breviary,  and  trans- 
lated the  retained  part  into  English,  enjoined 
its  daily  recital  to  her  clergy,  as  a good  and 
sanctifying  religious  practice.  I believe,  like 
Mr.  White,  they  considered  it  to  be  an  un- 
meaning and  extremely  burthensome  practice, 
and  have  long  since  permitted  this  and  many 
similar  regulations  to  fall  into  disuse.  My 
object  is  to  show  that  the  prayers  were  no 
novelty  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  his  breviary;  but  I 
ought  to  have  recollected  what  he  had  writ- 
ten in  Dobaldo’s  Letters,  p.  299 : 44  The  bre- 
viary, in  its  black  binding,  clasps,  and  gilt 
« leaves,  is  kept  upon  the  table  to  check  the 
doubts  of  any  chance  intruder and  in  all 
probability  this  was  the  only  use  which  had 
been  made  of  it  during  several  years;  so 
that,  periiaps,  the  prayers  were  new  to  the 
gentleman,  and  what  he  could  have  known 
in  the  Catholic  Church  was  forgotten. 

I shall  conclude  this  letter,  by  giving  you 
a tolerable  large  extract  from  Mr.  White’s 
44  Evidence,”  so  as  in  his  own  words  to  lay  be. 


fore  you  the  whole  process  of  his  conversion 
from  infidelity  to  the  English  Protestant 
Church : 

“ This  was  all  the  change  that  for  a year  or 
more  took  place,  in  my  religious  notions.  Ob- 
liged to  support  myself  chiefly  by  my  pen,  and 
anxious  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  some 
branches  of  learning,  which  Spanish  education 
neglects,  my  days  and  nights  were  employed 
in  study  ; yet  religion  had  daily  some  snare  of 
my  attention.  I learned  that  the  author  of 
the  Natural  Theology  had  also  written  a work 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  curiosity 
led  me  to  read  it.  His  arguments  appeared  to 
me  very  strong;  but  I found  andntnnsic  incre- 
dibility in  the  facts  of  revealed  history,  which 
no  general  evidence  seemed  able  to  remove.  I 
was  indeed  laboring  under  what  I believe  to 
be  a very  common  error  in  this  matter — an 
error  which  I have  not  been  able  completely  to 
correct,  without  a very  long  Btudy  of  the  sub- 
ject and  myself  I expected  that  general  evi- 
dence would  remove  tne  natural  inveriumdi 
tude  of  miraculous  events;  that,  being  con- 
vinced by  unanswerable  arguments  that  Chriri 
and  his  Apostles  could  be  neither  impostors  nor 
enthusiasts,  and  that  the  narative  of  their  mi- 
nistry is  genuine  and-  true,  the  imagination 
| would  not  shrink  from  forms  of  things  so  dis- 
similar to  its  own  representations  of  real  ob- 
I jects,  and  so  conformable  in  appearance  with 
the  tricks  of  jugglers  and  impostors.  Now,  the 
fact  is,  that  probable  and  likely,  though  used  as 
synonymous  in  common  language,  are  perfectly 
distinct  in  philosophy.  The  probable  is  that 
for  the  reality  of  which  we  can  allege  some 
reason : the  likely,  that  which  bears  in  its 
face  a semblance  or  analogy  to  what  is  classed 
in  our  minds  under  the  predicament  of  exist- 
ence. This  association  is  made  early  in  life 
among  Christians,  in  favor  of  the  miraculous 
events  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; and 
if  not  broken  by  infidelity  in  after-life,  the  study 
of  the  Gospel  evidence  gives  those  events  a 
character  of  reality,  which  leaves  the  mind  sar 
tisfied  and  at  rest ; because  it  finds  the  history 
of  revealed  religion  not  ouly  probable  but 
likely.  It  is  much  otherwise  with  a man  who 
rejects  the  Gospel  for  a considerable  period, 
and  accustoms  his  mind  to  rank  the  superna- 
tural works  recorded  by  revelation,  with  false- 
hood and  imposture.  Likelihood,  in  this  case, 
becomes  the  strongest  ground  of  belief;  and 
probability,  though  it  may  convince  the  under- 
standing, but  little  influence  over  the  ima- 
gination. 

“ A sceptic  who  yields  to  the  powerful  proofs 
of  revelation,  will,  for  a long  time,  experience 
a most  painful  discordance  Detween  his  judg- 
ment and  the  associations  which  unbelief  has 
produced.  When  most  earnest  in  the  contem- 
plation of  Christ  iAn  truth,  when  endeavoring 
to  bring  home  its  comforts  to  the  heart,  the 
imagination  will  suddenly  revolt,  and  cast  the 
| whole,  at  a sweep,  among  the  rejected  notions. 
This  is,  indeed,  a natural  consequence  of  infi- 
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deihj,  which  mere  reasoning  is  not  able  to  re- 
move. Nothing  but  humble  prayer  can,  indeed, 
obtain  that  faith  which,  when  reason  and  sound 
judgment  have  led  us  to  supernatural  truth, 
gives  to  unseen  things  the  body  and  substance 
of  reality.  But  of  this  I shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  again. 

“The  degree  of  conviction  produced  by 
Filey's  Evidences  was,  however,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  make  me  pray  daily  for  divine  as- 
sstance.  This  was  done  in  a very  simple  man- 
ner Every  morning  I repeated  the  Lord's 
prayer  seriously  and  attentively,  offering  up  to 
my  Maker  a sincere  desire  of  the  knowledge 
of  trim.  This  practice  I continued  three  years. 
My  persuasion,  that  Christianity  was  not  one 
and  the  same  thing  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  growing  stronger  all  the  while.  As 
my  rejection  of  revealed  religion  had  been  the 
effect,  not  of  direct  objection  to  its  evidences, 
but  of  weighing  tenets  against  them,  which 
they  were  not  intended  to  support ; the  balance 
inclined  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
in  proportion  as  I struck  out  dogmas,  which  1 
had  been  taught  to  identify  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christ.  Tne  day  arrived,  at  length,  when, 
convinced  of  the  substantial  truth  of  Christian- 
ity, no  question  remained  before  me,  but  that 
of  choosing  the  form  tinder  which  I was  to  pro- 
fess it  The  deliberation  which  preceded  this 
choice,  was  one  of  no  great  difficulty  to  me. 
The  points  of  difference  between  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Rome,  though  important,  are 
comparatively  few;  they  were,  Desides,  the 
my  points  which  had  produced  my  unbelief 
flat  the  doctrines  common  to  both  Churches 
were  found  in  the  Scriptures,  my  early  studies 
and  professional  knowledge  left  me  no  room  to 
doubt ; and,  as  the  evidence  of  revelation  had 
brought  me  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  I could  find  no  objection  to  the 
resumption  of  tenets  which  had  so  long  poe- 
•eaaedmy  belief  Hie  communion  in  which  I 
ma  inclined  to  procure  admission  was  not,  in 
deed,  that  in  which  I was  educated;  but  I had 
so  long  wandered  away  from  the  Roman  fold, 

both  the  absoace^'^iat  had  driven  me  from 
Catholicism,  and  the  existence  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  that  system  made  me  feel  as  if  I were 
returning  to  the  repaired  home  of  my  youth. 

“Upon  receiving  the  sacrament  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  the  form  of  the  English 
Church,  my  early  feelings  of  devotion  revived; 

, yet  by  no  means,  as  it  might  be  feared  in  a 
common  case,  with  some  secret  leaning  to  what 
1 had  left ; for  Catholicism  was  thoroughly 
blended  with  my  bitterest  recollections,  ft 
yi»  a devotion  more  calm  and  more  rational ; 
if  not  quite  strong  in  faith,  yet  decided  as  to 
practice.  The  religious  act  I performed,  I con- 
sidered as  a most  solemn  engagement  to  obey 
the  laws  of  the  Gospel  ; and  I thank  God  that, 
■ace  that  period,  whatever  clouds  have  ob- 
scured my  religious  views,  no  deliberate  breach 
of  the  sacred  law,  has  increased  the  sting  of 


remorse,  which  the  unbelieving  part  of  my  life 
left  in  my  breast. 

u The  renovated  influence  of  religion,  cher- 
ished by  meditation  and  study,  induced  me, 
after  a period  of  a year  and  a half  to  reeuine 
my  priestly  character ; a step  without  which  I 
thought  I had  not  completed  the  re-acknow- 
ledgment I owed  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

If  any  one,  unacquainted  with  my  circumstan- 
ces, should  be  inclined  to  suspect  my  motives, 
he  may  easily  ascertain  his  mistake, by  inquir- 
ing into  the  uniform  tenor  of  my  conduct  since, 
in  1814, 1 subscribed  the  artideaof  the  Church 
of  England.” 

I must  reserve  my  comments  upon  this 
passage  to  my  next  letter,  and  remain 

Yours,  respectfully,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Oct.  16,  1826. 

LETTER  Vm. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends — I now  come  to  consider 
the  process  by  which  Mr.  White  asserts  he 
became  a member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  attributes  his  conversion,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  study  of  “ Paleyjp  Evidences  of 
Christianity.”  But  he  informs  us,  that  no 
reasoning  can  remove  infidelity,  p.  29,  that 
u nothing  but  humble  prayer  can  obtain  that 
faith  which  when  reason  and  sound  judg- 
ment have  led  us  to  supernatural  truth  gives 
to  things  unseen  the  body  and  substance  of 
reality.  Concerning  this,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  we  shall  have  more  hereafter. 

Archdeacon  Paky  Bets  out  with  a plain 
proposition : That  it  is  only  by  miracles  a 
revelation  can  be  made.  “ Preparatory  Con- 
siderations? parag.  3.  “ Now  in  what  way 
can  a revelation  be  made  but  by  miracles? 
In  none  which  we  are  able  to  conceive.”  '•  If 
Mr.  White  was  then  converted  to  Christianity 
by  Archdeacon  Paley’s  Evidences,  he  must 
have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
miracles  by  which  the  divine  mission  of  the 
Apostles  was  attested ; and  indeed,  the  Arch- 
deacon has  put  the  proof  strongly.  But  if 
Mr.  White  had  been  in  the  least  degree  con- 
versant with  the  history  or  theology  of  his 
former  Church,  which  is  ours,  he  must  have 
plainly  seen  that  in  the  two  chapters  of  the 
archdeacon’s  proofs  of  his  second  proposition 
part  I,  he  was  guilty  of  a great  number  of 
palpably  false  statements ; and  it  was  only 
by  supposing  the  truth  of  those  statements, 
he  was  able  to  prevent  the  fullborce  of  his 
Evidences  in  support  of  Christianity,  from 
becoming  proofs  of  the  exclusive  truth  of 
Catholicism.  Here  Mr.  White  must  have 
been  either  very  ignorant  of  what  he  ought 
to  know  ; or  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that 
he  could,  through  Dr.  Paley’s  Evidences, 
have  become  a Christian  without  becoming  a 
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Roman  Catholic.  1 do  not  think  his  ignor- 
ance  is  so  great  as  this  would  require,  and 
therefore  I am  of  opinion  that  to  this  mo- 
ment Mr.  White  is  not  a believer  in  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion.* 

Doctor  Paley  having  in  his  first  proposi- 
tion established  the  fact,  that  miracles  were 
wrought  to  attest  the  commission  of  the 
teachers  of  Christianity,  and  having  in  his 
preparatory  considerations,  admitted  the 
principle,  that  it  is  only  by  miracles  we  can 
obtain  a revelation : it  followed  as  a matter 
of  course,  that  the  first  teachers  were  com- 
missioned to  tell  mankind  what  those  re- 
vealed doctrines  were.  It  also  inevitably 
followed  that  wherever  a miracle  was  proved 
to  exist,  the  consequence  would  be  the  same. 
Thus  the  great  difficulty  which  Paley  had  to 
encounter  presented  itself  in  the  tact  that 
the  doctrines  of  Popery  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  them,  were  supported  by  the  very  same 
evidence  by  which  he  established  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  And  until  he  could  get  rid 
of  this  difficulty,  Popery  and  Christianity 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  From  the  ear- 
liest days  of  the  Church,  and  through  every 
age,  RonuU|  Catholics  have  constantly  ad- 
duced this  proof  We  shall  exhibit  in  our 
Church,  miracles ; the  author  of  our  religion 
has  declared  that  miracles  would  continue 
amongst  the  believers  in  his  revelation , there- 
fore either  the  whole  system  of  Christianity 
is  a delusion ; or  we  are  the  true  believers. 

The  archdeacon  takes  the  most  compen- 
dious mode  of  evading  the  difficulty  for  he 
never  alludes  to  the  creclaration,  and  he 
boldly  denies  the  truth  of  the  fact.  Now  if 
Mr.  White  had  paid  the  least  attention  to 
his  theological  studies,  he  must  have  seen 
that  the  facts  which  archdeacon  Paley  denied 
were  in  several  instances  true,  and  that 
those  whose  truth  might  be  denied  had  no 
influence  or  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue. 
I shall  exhibit  to  you  those  parts  of  Paley’s 
dissertation  to  which  I allude. 

Part  I,  prop,  ii,  sec.  1 : he  States  that  he 
may  omit  as  unworthy  of  examination  so  far 
as  regards  proof  of  doctrine  “ such  accounts 
of  supernatural  events  as  are  found  only  in 
histories  by  some  ages  posterior  to  the 
transaction,  and  of  which  it  is  evident  the 
historian  could  know  little  more  than  his 
reader.”  With  this  principle  I fully  concur. 
Amongst  the  exemplifications,  he  classes  “ a 
great  part'  of  the  legendary  history  of  Popish 
saints,  the  very  best  attested  of  which  is 
extracted  from  the  certificates  that  are  ex- 
hibited during  the  process  of  their  canoniza- 
tion, a ceremony,  which  seldom  takes  place 
till  a century  after  their  deaths.”  This  is 


* See  Appendix — Note  A. 


properly  divisible  into  two  ports,  1st,  his 
general  proposition:  “a  great  part  of  the 
legendary  history  of  Popish  saints,”  has  been 
written  long  after  they  died : and  2d,  “the 
best  attested  miracles  of  those  saints  are  ex- 
tracted from  certificates  exhibited  at  their 
canonization,  which  seldom  takes  place  till 
after  the  lapse  of  a century.”  Suppose  I 
were  to  grant  the  truth  of  his  first  proposi- 
tion its  extent  is  only  to  a great  part  but  not 
to  the  whole  of  this  legendary  history.  Now 
if  even  any  part  of  the  history  of  miracles  is 
true,  it  is  true  that  miracles  have  been  ! 
wrought  in  the  Popish  Church,  and  there- 
fore  Popery  stands  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  far  as  regards  miracles,  as  does  Christian- 
ity itself  The  archdeacon’s  argument  will 
be  perfectly  valueless  if  he  admits  even  one 
substantial  miracle  for  Popery ; because,  if 
one  miracle  can  be  wrought  in  support  of 
error,  a miracle  ceases  to  be  an  infallible 
test  of  truth  ; if  a miracle  be  not  an  infalli- 
ble evidence  of  truth,  we  have  no  certainty 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  being  a divine 
revelation : the  archdeacon  dared  not  to  as- 
sert openly  that  no  one  of  the  miracles 
wrought  in  the  Popish  Church  was  evident: 
but  he  used  that  stratagem,  which  must  be 
the  refuge  of  a bad  cause ; by  equivocal  and 
vague  propositions,  he  endeavored  to  ap- 
proximate insensibly  to  his  menacing  posi- 
tion. 

His  next  assertion  is  an  exhibition  of  dis- 
ingenuity.  He  does  not  state  an  open 
falsehood,  but  he  artfhlly  constructs  his 
sentence,  so  as  to  convey  to  the  reader  an 
untruth  which  he  does  not  plainly  write.  A 
cursory  view  of  his  sentence  would  lead  his 
reader  to  believe  that  the  first  time  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  truth  of  miracles  was  submit- 
ted to  public  and  solemn  investigation,  was 
not  until  a century  after  the  alleged  occur- 
rence : that  such  an  assertion  was  necessary 
to  render  his  argument  of  any  avail  is  plain, 
when  we  look  to  the  principle,  which  asserts 
that  proof  to  be  insufficient  which  is  only 
adduced  ages  posterior  to  the  transaction 
Now  the  archdeacon  knew,  and  if  Mr.  White 
did  not  know  he  ought  to  have  known,  that 
the  substantiated  aim  sworn  and  sifted  his- 
tory was  contained  in  the  certificate  drawn 
up  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  although  it 
was  onlv  produced  at  the  process  which 
preceded  the  canonization.  If  the  certificate 
was  the  official  attestation  of  the  result  of  a 
public  and  strict  inquiry,  at  the  time  and  on 
the  spot,  where  the  transaction  occurred,  it 
| became  a history,  whose  true  date  was  the 
I period  of  its  formation,  not  that  of  its  pro- 
| auction.  As  well  might  Doctor  Paley  be 
told  “ Sir,  you  ask  me  to  believe  the  truth  of 
! a miraculous  occurrence  which  you  say  took 
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pbee  eighteen  centuries  ago,  yon  produce  a 
book  which  contains  the  account : why  did 
yon  not  ask  me  to  examine  it  in  Judea  at  the 
tme  of  its  occurrence  V*  The  doctor  would 
answer,  that  the  transactions  testified  were 
examined  by  competent  witnesses  at  the 
time,  and  place,  ami  that  these  books  were 
the  certificates  which  contained  the  result  of 
die  examination.  Such  is  my  answer  to  the 
doctor.  By  vour  looking  to  nis  phraseology, 
you  w01  find  he  does  not  state  that  the  cer- 
tificate was  framed  during  the  process  of 
cmonization,  hut  was  exhibited  at  that  time. 
Now  the  doctor’s  principle  cannot  bear  upon 
the  fact,  if  the  certificate  was  “ cotemporwy 
history,”  for  he  distinguishes  the  proofs 
“which  are  found  only  in  history  by  some 
ages  posterior  to  the  transaction,”  and  which 
he  deems  insufficient,  with  what  he  calls 
saffirient,  and  what  supported  Christianity : 
thb  he  describes  [in  the  sentence]  “ ours  is 
cotemporary  history.”  If  then  the  certificates 
which  are  exhibited  be  cotemporary  history , 
Doctor  Paley’s  reasoning  is  nad,  and  he  is 
dwngwmous.  But  the  certificates  are  “co- 
temporary  history,*’  as  I have  shewn. 

A plain  principle  of  common  sense  and  of 
common  law  is,  that  no  person  can  testify 
my  filing  hut  what  he  has  observed  : a hear- 
iay  witness  can  only  testify  that  an  assertion 
has  been  made,  but  as  several  false  assertions 
are  made,  our  knowledge  of  the  assertion  is 
not  knowledge  of  its  troth.  Thus  a certi- 
ficate of  hear-aay  is  no  evidence : nor  is  a 
certificate  of  a fhet  evidence  of  the  fact, 
unless  in  the  same  manner  that  history 
would  be  evidence  thereof  It  will  be  neces- 
wy  to  digress  a little,  by  way  of  historical 
moiiBy,  in  order  to  shew  the  value  of  Dr. 
Pueys  assertion. 

Roman  Catholics  believe  that  it  is  now 
equally  in  the  power  of  God  to  work  a mira- 
cle as  it  was  at  any  former  period,  and  if 
there  exists  evidence  of  a miracle  having 
been  performed  at  any  time,  it  ought  to  be 
befieved:  the  archdeacon  himself  will  not 
object  to  this  principle.  Roman  Catholics 
have  regulated  that  the  proper  judges  offi- 
cially to  examine  and  to  decide  upon  the  truth 
of  the  feet,  and  of  itB  nature,  are  the  Bishops, 
and  those  men  of  prudence  and  ptefy  and 
arienee  whom  they  may  call  upon.  When 
curacies  were  said  to  have  occurred,  the 
Bwhops,  so  aided,  examined  upon  the  spot, 
publicly,  and  proclaimed  their  judgment. 
The  proofs  required  for  the  pious  belief  of 
any  person’s  being  a saint  after  death,  were 
extraordinary  sanctity  of  life,  and  repeated 
miracles  performed,  especially  by  occasion 
of  the  person,  at  or  about  or  even  after 
death.  The  Bishops  after  diligent  inquiry 
upon  the  spot,  at  the  time,  frequently  found 


those  proofs,  and  publicly  proclaimed  their 
belief  and  judgment.  It  was  complained  of,* 
that  sometimes  this  examination  was  not  as 
rigorouB  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  guard  against  par- 
tiality and  precipitancy.  By  an  ordinance  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  passed  in  the  25th  ses- 
sion, on  the  3d  of  December,  1563,  the 
Bishops  were  directed  to  have  as  their  council 
in  the  examination  of  alleged  miracles,  learn- 
ed theologians,  and  other  proper  persons ; and 
when  they  [have]  made  diligent  inquisition 
by  sworn  witnesses,  npon  the  spot:  and  those 
witnesses  separately  examined,  and  their 
depositions  separately  drawn  up:  and  all 
hear-say  excluded ; no  deposition  being  - 
allowed  to  contain  any  but  direct  testimony 
of  what  fell  under  the  senses  of  the  witness: 
and  proper  persons  skilled  in  the  natural 
philosophy  having  been  consulted:  if,  upon  a 
review  of  the  whole  case  deliberately  made, 
the  Bishop  should  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
the  facts  and  of  their  miraculous  nature,  he 
transmits  a certified  copy  of  the  process  and 
depositions  to  the  Holy  See  for  more  full  ex- 
animation.  In  Rome,  it  is  laid  before  the 
Congregation  of  Cardinals  specially  appointed 
for  such  examination,  having  attached  to 
them  one  or  more  lawyers  and  physicians, 
whose  duty  it  is  by  the  closest  scrutiny  to 
try  whether  there  be  any  defect  in  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  fact,  or  whether,  the  facts 
being  admitted,  their  truth  will  admit  of  any 
explanation  that  will  destroy  their  miraculous 
character.  Should  they  pass  this  ordeal,  the 
depositions  are  sealed  up,  and  kept  together 
with  the  certificates  of  the  two  tribunals,  and 
at  the  end  of  fifty  or  of  one  hundred  years, 
they  are  opened  and  laid,  together  with  any 
additional  evidence  which  might  have  been 
procured,  for  or  against  the  facts,  and  exam- 
ined with  equal  scrutiny  by  a tribunal  of 
persons  who  without  the  neat  of  enthusiasm, 
the  partiality  of  a former  expression  of  opin- 
ion, or  any  other  undue  motive  to  sway 
them,  now  calmly  review  the  two  former 
examinations,  hearing  all  the  arguments  of 
ingenious  counsel  against  the  facts,  and  hav- 
ing for  their  light  the  aid  of  any  progress 
which  might  in  the  interval  have  been  made 
in  science,  and  they  pronounce  before  God, 
as  they  will  answer  to  him,  a solemn  final 
judgment  upon  the  case.  It  is  true  then,  as 
Doctor  Paley  wrote  that  “ the  very  best  at- 
tested of  onr  Popish  miracles  are  extracted 
from  the  certificates  that  are  exhibited  during 
the  process  of  the  canonization  of  onr  Bainta, 
a ceremony  which  seldom  takes  place  till  a 
century  after  their  deaths,”  but  it  is  not  true 
as  he  insinuates,  that  those  certificates  are 
, not  “cotemporaiy  history;”  they  are  cotem- 
I ponury  history  of  the  best  kind.  Thus  the 
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doctor  taught  falsehoods  whilst  he  wrote 
« disguised  truth,  and  in  the  support  of  his 
second  proposition  of  his  first  part,  he  has 
all  through  exhibited  the  most  ingenious 
ability  in  the  perversion  of  truth,  to  avoid  a 
formidable  difficulty. 

I shall  now  examine  a few  of  the  special 
examples  brought  by  Doctor  Paley  to  illus- 
trate his  principle.  He  says  the  principle 
« applies  also  with  considerable  force  to 
some  of  the  miracles  of  the  third  century.”  To 
make  his  argument  conclusive,  he  ought  to 
have  written  all  the  miracles,  for  if  any  one 
of  them  is  proved,  the  proof  of  that  one  will 
suffice:  thus  his  disproving  twenty  would 
not  destroy  our  position,  provided  we  should 
succeed  in  proving  the  truth  of  even  one,  for 
we  could  argue  thus,  upon  the  doctor's  own 
rinciple.  The  working  of  a miracle  is  evi- 
ence  of  God’s  commission  for  the  revela- 
tion or  the  confirmation  of  truth.  But  here 
is  the  plain  proof  that  a miracle  has  been 
wrought  Therefore,  here  is  plain  proof  of 
God’s  testimony,  for  revelation  or  confirma- 
tion. Thus,  although  the  proof  of  several 

a tit  be  defective,  the  proof  of  one  will  be 
cient  The  archdeacon  proceeds ; M es- 
pecially to  one  extraordinary  instance,  the 
account  of  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Neocaesarea, 
called  Thaumaturgus,  delivered  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Gregory  of  Nyssen,  who  lived  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  alter  the  subject  of 
his  panegyric.”  . 

Now  I would  merely  remark,  that  if  the 
question  was,  whether  upon  the  evidence 
which  we  now  possess,  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  Bishop  of  Neocsesarea,  taken 
in  a sole  and  isolated  way,  we  were  called 
npon  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  perhaps  that 
proof  would  not  be  fully  sufficient  But 
such  is  not  the  case:  we  do  not  claim  that 
dur  doctrines  are  true  because  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  God  manifested 
only  in  the  miracles  of  this  holy  man  and 
of  others  having  no  better  proof.  We  will 
give  them  up,  and  also  those  of  hundreds  of 
others,  and  still  we  will  have  hundreds  not 
liable  to  this  objection,  nor  to  any  other  ob- 
jection of  any  weight : and  upon  those  we 
will  found  one  of  our  arguments,  that  if 
miracles  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  they 
also  prove  the  truth  of  our  Church. 

But  it  will  not  be  loss  of  time  to  examine 
the  archdeacon's  assertions  somewhat  more 
closely. — 1st.  St.  Gregory  of  Neocsesarea 
died  in  271 ; Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  his  see  in  372,  after  having  assist- 
ed his  brother,  St.  Basil,  who  was  Arch- 
bishop of  C&feaiea ; Basil  was  born  in  the 
ear  329,  between  Basil  and  Gregory  was  a 
rother  named  Naucratius^  probably  Gregory 


was  not  less  than  forty  years  of  age  when 
he  was  chosen  bishop;  thus  between  the 
death  of  one  Gregory  and  the  birth  of  the 
other,  there  did  not  intervene  half  the  period 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  latter 
Gregory  was  born  in  Cresarea  of  Cappadocia, 
between  which  place  and  Neocsesarea  in 
Pontus  there  was  no  extraordinary  distance: 
and  his  father's  family  were  living  in  Pon- 
tus:  Nyssa,  not  Nyssen,  of  which  be  was 
bishop,  was  in  Cappadocia ; thus  between 
the  time  and  place  of  the  residence  of 
Thaumaturgus  and  his  panegyrist,  there  was 
no  extraordinary  distance.  Gregory  Thao- 
maturgus  was  no  obscure  personage.  His 
parents  were  eminent  for  their  rank  and 
fortune  in  the  city  of  Neocsesarea;  they  were 
not  Christians;  their  daughter  being  married 
to  the  assistant  governor  of  Caesarea  in  Pa- 
lestine, Gregory  and  his  brother  Athenodo- 
rus,  went  to  stay  with  her  for  a time;  they 
attended  a famous  school  of  Roman  law  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Berytus,  and  were  sub- 
sequently disciples  of  the  famous  Origen, 
during  his  sojourn  in  Caesarea;  Gregory 
also  studied  Platonic  philosophy  and  physics 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  upon  his  return 
to  Pontus,  he  not  only  was  a Christian,  but 
eminent  for-piety.  Phedimus,  archbishop  of 
Amasea  ana  metropolitan  of  Pontus,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  undertake  the  episcopal 
charge  of  his  native  city,  in  which  there  were 
only,  as  we  are  informed,  seventeen  believers. 
A vast  number  of  miracles  are  said  to  hare 
been  wrought  by  him : and  the  public  state- 
ments were,  that  their  evidence  was  so  great, 
that  it  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  con- 
version of  the  wnole  city  and  its  vicinity. 
The  fact  of  the  conversion  is  not  contes- 
ted, nor  is  it  contested,  that  the  public 
testimony  was,  that  the  conversion  was 
the  consequence  of  miracles.  Nor  is  the 
feet  contested,  that  ever  since,  he  has  been 
known  through  the  Christian  world,  by  the 
name  of  Thaumaturgus,  or  worker  of  mira- 
cles. Those  facts  are  and  have  been  noto- 
rious. St  Gregory  of  Nyssa  had  very 
excellent  opportunities  of  examination  upon 
the  spot ; he  describes  to  us  some  of  the 
documents  which  in  his  time  were  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Church  of  Neocsesarea, 
and  wlpch  had  been  left  there  by  its  founder. 
He  then  spoke  of  a public  series  of  fecte, 
which  he  asserts  were  notoriously  true,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  those  feete 
occurred,  and  some  of  the  monuments  of  the 
miracles  to  which  they  relate  being  as  he 
states  in  existence ; and  others  testify  with- 
out contradiction,  at  a subsequent  period  by 
two  or  three  centuries,  that  the  monuments 
still  existed  as  evidence  of  the  facts;  and  the 
generation  who  witnessed  the  facts  and  tea- 
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tiffed  to  their  successors,  haring  yet  scarcely 
dfesppeared  from  the  place  when  Gregory  of 
Nyaaa  flourished.  But  a stronger  circum- 
tUnee  remains  to  be  observed  upon,  which 
is,  that  although  only  the  account  of  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  yet  it 
ty  no  means  follows  that  this  is  the  first 
history  which  was  written.  The  question 
is  concerning  a public  fact,  or  rather  a 
aeries  of  public  facts,  well  known  in  the 
place,  and  at  the  time,  and  having  full  evi- 
dence of  truth  when  the  record  which  we 
possess  was  penned ; but  a variety  of  cir- 
cumstances make  it  clear,  that  although  this 
is  perhaps  the  oldest  document  which  we 
possess,  yet  it  is  not  the  oldest  which  was 


drawn  up.  The  question  is  easily  solved  by 
asking,  whether  Gregory  of  Nyssa  could 
have  been  deceived  in  his  inquiry,  and 
whether  he  would  or  could  have  imposed 
upon  the  credulity  of  his  flock : and  how  did 
it  occur,  that  a vast  number  of  other  flocks 
in  the  vicinity  were  similarly  persuaded. 
Archdeacon  Paley  has  been  very  uncandid, 
for  he  has  not  stated  the  fact  accurately, 
noris  it  upon  even  such  facts  we  build  our 
argument* 

Pale/s  next  exemplification  is  the  fol- 


“The  value  of  this  circumstance  is  shown  to 
bare  been  accurately  exemplified  in  the  history 
of  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  order  of 
Jesmt&f  His  fife,  written  by  a companion  of 
Us,  and  by  one  of  the  order,  was  published 
about  fifteen  years  after  his  death.  In  which 
He,  the  author,  so  for  from  ascribing  any  mi- 
ndesto  Ignatius,  industriously  states  the  rea- 
•ew  wbybe  was  not  invested  with  any  such 
power.  The  life  was  republished  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  with  the  addition  of  many  circum- 
stances, which  were  the  fruit,  the  author  says, 
of  further  inquiry,  and  of  diligent  examination; 
hut  still,  with  a total  silence  about  miracles. 
When  Ignatius  had  been  dead  nearly  sixty 
jean,  the  Jesuits  conceiving  a wish  to  have 
.the  founder  of  their  order  placed  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  began,  as  it  should  seem,  for  the  first 
time,  to  attribute  to  him  a catalogue  of  miracles, 
which  could  not  then  be  distinctly  disproved ; 
ad  which  there  was,  in  those  who  governed 


[*  VkLB.  Grtg.Nytt.de  Vit.B.  Greg. Mirac. 
Opif.  OraL  opp.  Tom.  1.  Ed.  Morell , p.  916. 

Of  one  of  the  miraculous  events  in  the  life  of 
8.  Gregory,  the  Protestant  Bishop  Bull  thus 
writes:  *No  one  should  think  it  incredible 
that  such  a providence  should  befell  a man 
whose  whole  ufe  was  conspicuous  for  revela- 
tions and  mirades,  as  all  ecclesiastical  writers 
whs  have  mentioned  him,  (and  who  has  not,) 
witness  with  one  voice.” — Defen*.  Fid.  Nie. 
ii.  12.  tit.  in  “ Ettay  on  Development?  p . 180.] 
f Douglas's  Criterion  of  Miracles,  p.  74. 


the  Church,  a strong  disposition  to  admit  upon 
the  slenderest  proofs.” 

Paley  refers  to  Douglas,  who  only  takes 
up  a refuted  objection  of  Bayle ; and  thus 
the  archdeacon’s  argument  to  exclude  Po- 
pery is  without  any  good  grounds.  Let  us 
examine  the  facts  of  the  assertion.  **  In 
which  life,  the  author,  so  far  from  ascribing 
any  miracles  to  Ignatius,  industriously  states 
the  reasons  why  he  was  not  invested  with  any 
such  power?  Any  person  reading  this  pas- 
sage, would  naturally  suppose  mat  Riba- 
dimera,  who  is  the  biographer  referred  to,  • 
asserted  that  Ignatius  did  not  work  any  mu  • * 
racles:  such  is  evidently  the  meaning  insi- 
nuated by  Paley.  Yet  no  such  assertion  is 
made : the  expression  is, “ Quamobrem  illius 
sanctitas  minus  est  testata  miraculis.” — 
“Wherefore  his  sanctity  is  less  proved  by 
miracles.”  Producing  a smaller  quantity,  is 
by  no  means  omitting  to  produce  any  quan- 
tity, and  still  less  is  it  asserting  no  quantity 
of  evidence  could  be  produced.  But  in  truth 
the  minus  does  not  appear  to  refer  to  the 
quantity  of  the  miracles,  but  to  place  the 
evidence  of  sanctity,  by  inference  from  mi- 
racles, in  minor  distinction  to  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  sanctity  exhibited  in  conduct  This 
is  no  denial  of  the  existence  of  miracles,  but 
the  assertion  of  a more  plain  and  higher 
species  of  direct  proof.  Kibadiniera  in  the 
last  chapter,  p.  209,  of  the  first  edition,  de- 
nies beforehand  the  truth  of  the  archdeacon’s  * 
assertion  in  two  very  effectual  ways.  “ Mihi 
tan  turn  abest  ut  ad  vitam  Ignatii  illustran- 
dam  miracvla  deesse  videantur,  ut  mulla  ea-  • 
que  pnestantissima  judicem  in  luce  versari.” 

“So  far  am  I from  believing  thatthere  exists 
any  want  of  miracles  to  illustrate  the  Ufe  of 
Ignatius,  that  I would  judge  that  many  and 
those  of  the  best  description  are  plainly  evi- 
dent” How  could  Bayle,  or  Douglas,  or 
Paley  assert  that  this  man  stated  that  Igna- 
tius toroughl  no  miracles  1 The  second  mode 
of  contradicting  Paley ’s  assertion  isgiven  in 
that  same  chapter,  where  he  recapitulates 
several  miraculous  facts  which  he  had  al- 
ready stated  in  his  narrative.  This  first 
history  was  pubUshed  in  1672.  The  same 
author  did,  fifteen  years  after,  viz.  in  1687, 
publish  the  history  of  the  life  of  Ignatius 
with  some  additions ; hut  it  is  not  true  as  the 
archdeacon  asserts,  “ still  with  a total  silence 
about  mirades ? Nor  is  his  next  insinuation 
true,  that  nothing  more  was  done  until  sixty 
years  after  his  death : for  the  same  author* 
shortly  after  this  second  edition,  published 
a Latin*bstract  of  the  first  compilation  which 
is  styled  “Alteram  breviorem  vitam,  sed 
mullts ac novis miraculis auct&m.”  “Another 
shorter  Ufe  but  augmented  by  many  and  new 
mirades?  In  this  he  states  that  he  was 
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cautious  before  of  relating  miracles,  which 
though  duly  testified,  had  not  been  as  yet 
duly  and  fully  examined  and  approved,  and 
that  those  which  he  did  previously  relate 
were  selected  by  the  judgment  of  prudent 
persons;  being  nut  a few  of  those  which 
were  commonly  testified  and  believed.  Of 
course  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  as- 
sertion of  Paley  that  when  Ignatius  had 
been  dead  nearly  sixty  years,  the  Jesuits 
began  for  the  first  time  to  attribute  to  him  a 
catalogue  of  miracles  which  could  not  then 
be  distinctly  disproved.  He  died  in  1556. 
All  the  cotemporary  historians  tell  us  that 
the  people  esteemed  him  a saint  even  before 
his  death ; and  that  their  opinion  was  upheld 
amongst  other  testimony,  by  miracles.  In 
1572,  an  intimate  companion  of  his  selects 
from  amongst  many  and  those  of  the  best  des- 
cription of  miracles , some  which  he  specifies 
in  his  book  which  is  published.  In  1587,  a 
new  edition  with  additions  is  published  by 
the  same  author,  afterwards,  an  abridgment 
of  the  first,  with  many  new  miracles  added,  is 
published:  the  writer  states  that  a reason 
mr  not  having  inserted  many  of  those  at  an 
earlier  period  was  caution,  until  the  proofs 
of  the  fact  and  the  nature  of  the  works 
should  have  been  more  closely  examined. 
In  1604,  the  same  author  print*  again  an 
account  of  the  life  of  Ignatius  amongst  his 
“lives  of  holy  persons.”  This  was  in  Span- 
ish; and  he  states  “Though  When  I first 
printed  his  life  in  1572, 1 knew  some  miracles 
of  the  holy  father,  I did  not  look  upon 
them  to  be  so  verified  by  process  (averi- 
guados)  as  to  think  I ought  to  publish 
them,  but  they  were  afterwards  fully  proved 
by  credible  witnesses  to  be  true,  during  the 
authentic&l  process  taken  in  order  to  his 
canonization ; and  the  Lord  who  was  pleased 
to  exalt  him,  and  make  him  glorious  on 
earth,  daily  works,  on  his  account,  such  mi- 
racles as  to  oblige  me  here  to  relate  them ; 
taken  from  the  original  juridicial  informa- 
tions which  several  bishops  have  taken  and 
from  the  depositions  made  on  oath  of  the 
persons  upon  whom  they  were  wrought,”  dec. 

Thus  we  have  public,  common  testiifiony 
during  his  life ; and  after  his  death,  we  have 
the  written  testimony  of  his  biographer  to 
the  general  proposition  and  to  some  special 
facto,  fifteen  years  after  his  death.  But  those 
frets  had  been  examined  at  the  time,  though 
not  judicially  established  even  as  yet,  though 
the  evidences  and  certificates,  and  the  pro- 
cesses were  preserved.  The  law  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  had  closed  but  a 
few  years  before,  prevented  their  hasty  pub- 
lication; within  the  space  of  thirty  years 
the  whole  is  re-asserted,  after  more  mature 
examination,  new  developments  are  made, 


and  the  former  certificates  and  inquiries  axe 
made  now  available,  and  another  publica- 
tion with  additional  evidence  and  new  facte 
appears : in  1604,  within  40  years  after  hit 
death,  extracts  are  made  from  the  authenti- 
cated and  maturely  examined  depositions 
and  informations,  and  new  testimonies  of 
recent  miracles  are  added.  With  all  this 
accumulation  of  facto  before  us,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  Archdeacon  Paley,  who  asserts 
that  it  was  not  until  nearly  sixty  years  after 
his  death,  which  would  be  about  1616,  that 
miracles  began  to  be  first  attributed  to  Igna- 
tius? The  documents  having  been  rally 
substantiated  and  tested,  application  was 
made  for  the  examination  of  the  evidence  in 
Rome,  now  that  it  had  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  several  other  tribunals.  In  1609,  after 
mature  examination,  Pope  Paul  V.  admitted 
the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence.  Again  in 
1622,  Gregory  XV.  heard  the  report  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Monte  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners, who  examined  the  evidence  after  a 
re-examination  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Rats, 
and  a review  of  that  examination  by  fee 
Congregation  of  Rites.  Upon  the  hoaxing 
of  the  report,  the  Pope  Gregory  gave  his 
full  assent  in  that  year,  and  m 1623,  Pope 
Urban  VTII.  published  the  bull  of  canoniza- 
tion.* I shall  merely  ask,  whether  if  Paley 
knew  those  facts,  he  was  candid  and  honest 
in  the  construction  of  his  sentence.  If  Paley, 
who  was  originally  educated  a Protestant 
and  who  only  copied  Douglas,  as  Douglas 
followed  Bayle,  might  peihaps  have  been 
excusably  ignorant,  surely  White  can  have 
no  such  excuse.  If  then  Paley  had  led  him 
to  believe  that  a miracle  was  evidence  of 
revelation,  he  must  have  been  the  most  illi- 
terate Catholic  clergyman,  that  could  be 
ordinarily  met  with,  if  he  did  not  see  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  revealed  by 
God : for  it  possesses  the  most  indubitable 
proofs  of  a succession  of  miracles.  In  the 
very  case  of  St.  Ignatius  adduced  by  Paley, 
so  far  from  being  true  as  he  asserts,  that 
nearly  sixty  years  had  elapsed  before  the 
Jesuits  began  to  attribute  miracles  to  him, 
the  sixty-six  years  which  intervened  between 
his  death  and  his  canonization  were  marked 
by  close  and  extensive  inquiries  into  the 
truth  of  several  miracles,  which  were  fre- 
quently published  and  kept  under  the  public 
view.  Of  this  it  is  barely  possible,  charitably 
to  suppose  Paley  ignorant ; but  White  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  unless  he 
was  a grossly  ignorant  priest  I care  not 
which  side  of  the  alternative  the  accumula- 
ting phalanx  of  our  Reverend  opponents  will 
take : they  are  welcome  to  choose.  But  I 

* See  App.  Koto  B. 
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shall  proceed  to  examine  Paley  still  farther, 
to  shew  that  ho  could  not  make  White  re- 
sume a belief  in  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
without  causing  him  to  embrace  Catholicism. 

1 remain  yours,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S,  Cn  OcL  23, 1826. 

LETTER  IX. 

7b  (he  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 

Mr  Friesds — I shall  in  this  letter  con- 
tinue my  examination  of  Dr.  Pale/s  alleged 
reasons  why  the  principle,  that  although  mi- 
meles  prove  revelation,  they  ought  not  to 
prove  Catholicism*  is  to  be  held.  You  will 
recollect,  that  this  reasoning  is  founded  upon 
the  assumption  that  no  miracle  in  favor  of 
Catholicism  exists ; my  assertion  is  that  Mr. 
White  had  evidence  of  the  existence  of  many 
aueh  miracles,  and  that  if  he  therefore  believ- 
ed Psley’s  principle  that  miracles  prove  reve- 
lation, he  ought  to  have  become  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  farther  that  Ire  must,  if  he  had 
been  swell  instructed  Roman  Catholic,  have 
seen  that  Paley  was  guilty  of  several  false- 
hoods in  his  attempt  to  avoid  the  conclusion 

* that  Catholicism  must  be  a divine  institution, 
if  Christianity  is  a divine  institution because 
the  reasons  which  prove  the  one  prove  the 
other.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  in  my 
last  letter  I examined  Paley,  and  for  this 
fupoee  I now  continue  the  examination. 

Under  the  second  head  of  Chap.  I,  prop, 
a,  part  i,  the  archdeacon  says  of  miracles, 

• We  may  leave  out  of  the  case,  accounts  pub- 
Ued  in  one  country,  of  what  passed  in  a 
different  country,  without  any  proof  that 
«ch  accounts  were  known  and  received  at 
home.’*  With  this  principle  I fully  agree ; 
because  the  account  of  the  miracle  is  the 
account  of  a fact,  and  the  fact  must  necessa- 
rily be  first  known,  and  received  as  truth, 
wnere  it  occurred,  and  it  then  travels  abroad 
with  authority.  But  the  principle  has  its 
■am  value  in  its  last  clause,  without  any 
proof  that  such  accounts  were  known  and  re- 
eenei  at  home,  for  certainly,  the  mere  publi- 
cation in  one  country  of  what  passed  in  a 
dktant  country,  would  be  no  reason  for 
disbelieving  the  truth  of  the  occurrence; 
otherwise,  the  archdeacon  could  not  expect 
that  any  person  in  England  should  believe 
tint  Hoses  caused  water  to  gush  forth  mi- 
nculously  from  a rock  in  Arabia.  The 
whole  force  of  the  principle  is  then  found  in 
the  clause  which  I nave  marked  in  italics. 

The  archdeacon  thus  exemplifies.  u Those 
nancies  of  Francis  Xavier,  the  Indian  mis- 
■onary,  with  many  others  of  the  Romish 
Breviary,  are  liable  to  the  same  objection, 
vis:  that  the  accounts  of  them  were  pub- 
fafaed  at  a vast  distance  from  the  supposed 


scene  of  the  wonders.”  We  have  seen  that 
the  bare  publication  at  a distance  from  the 
scene  of  action  is  not  the  jet  of  the  principle 
which  Paley  laid  down,  yet  in  his  phrase, 
this  is  the  only  circumstance  which  ne  ob- 
jects to  the  miracles  of  this  saint ; therefore, 
as  logicians  would  say,  he  has  changed  his 
middle  term,  than  which  a more  ingenious 
or  discreditable  artifice  could  scarcely  be 
used.  His  fallacy  in  such  a case  would  be 
enough  to  convict  him  of  deliberate  dis- 
honesty : to  save  him  from  which,  we  must 
suppose  he  meant,  that  those  miracles  of  St 
Francis  Xavier  which  were  published  at  a 
vast  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  were 
not  known  or  received  as  truths  in  India,  and 
in  Jawm,  where  they  were  said  to  have  oc- 
curred. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  a simple  inquiry 
regarding  the  fact  of  tneir  having  been  known 
and  received  as  true,  where  they  are  stated 
to  have  occurred : if  they  were  so  received, 
the  archdeacon  is  erroneous ; if  they  were 
not,  we  must  give  up  the  miracles.  Let  us 
therefore  examine:  1 shall  give'but  an  out- 
line, which  I shall  at  any  time  that  the  cause 
of  truth  may  require  it,  be  ready  to  fill  up. 
In  tile  years  1642,  and  1643,  the  miracles  of 
St  Francis  Xavier  were  so  well  known  and 
received  as  truths  at  cape  Comorin,  that  in 
consequence  of  their  splendid  evidence,  the 

{nrince  of  that  region,  on  their  account)  gave 
eave  to  his  people  to  change  their  religion 
and  to  become  members  of  the  Church,  and 
vast  numbers,  amongst  whom  were  many  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  consequently  be- 
came Christians  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
the  year  1643,  upon  the  Pearl  Coast,  he  pro- 
cured the  conversion  of  vast  numbers,  and 
the  respect  of  others,  and  the  hatred  of  many, 
by  his  miracles,  amongst  which  were  the 
raising  to  life  of  four  dead  persons.  In  1644 
and  1646,  in  the  kingdom  of  Travancor  he 
received  the  gift  of  tongues,  so  that  he 
preached  and  instructed,  and  familiarly  con- 
versed in  languages  which  he  had  never  pre- 
viously heaid  spoken.  The  very  fact  of 
which  was  testified  by  the  people  to  whom 
he  preached,  and  by  the  consequences  of  his 
preaching,  in  their  conversion  and  reforma- 
tion. At  Coulon,  a village  in  Travancor, 
near  cape  Comorin,  when  the  people  did  not 
appear  disposed  to  conversion  l>y  nis  preach- 
ing, after  a short  prayer,  he  caused  them  to 
open  a grave,  in  which  a body  had  been  in- 
terred by  them  on  the  previous  day,  and 
which  body  was  now  petrifying  and  emit- 
ting a noisome  stench,  and  commanding  the 
dead  man  to  arise  in  the  name  of  the  living 
God,  he  was  restored  to  life,  and  the  people 
were  converted,  and  demanded  baptism ; he 
also  in  the  same  kingdom  raised  to  life  a 
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young  man,  a Christian,  whose  friends  were 
bearing  the  body  to  interment : those  facts 
were  so  notorious,  and  so  far  believed  and 
received  as  to  produce  the  conversion  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  in  those  years.  In  1549,  he 
publicly  restored  to  life  a young  pagan  lady 
of  quality,  who  had  been  aead  during  an  en- 
tire day,  and  by  his  blessing  restored  a de- 
formed child  to  beauty,  in  Maxuma  in  Japan; 
the  consequences  of  which  miracles  were 
several  conversions.  In  1550,  at  Amangu- 
chi,  in  Japan,  he  had  the  gift  of  tongues, 
speaking  several  new  languages  to  persons 
of  nations  in  whose  tongues  he  had  never 
been  instructed.  In  1552,  he  restored  to  life 
at  Malacca,  a young  man  named  Francis 
Ciavos,  who  afterwards  became  a member  of 
the  society  of  Jesuits.  Xbis  fact  was  noto- 
rious and  received  at  the  place.  King  John 
m,  of  Portugal,  ordered,  besides  the  usual 
examinations  which  the  Church  requires,  as 
mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  that  the  depo- 
sitions should  be  taken,  and  the  examina- 
tions made  fn  the  several  places,  and  a pro- 
cess of  the  .whole  drawn  up  at  Goa ; the 
examination  was  made  in  the  several  places, 
and  the  results  were  transmitted  to  Europe. 
Subsequent  travellers  and  missionaries  found 
in  all  the  places  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  miracles  amongst  the  people. 
The  miracles  themselves  are  known  in  the 
several  places  to  have  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  conversion  of  vast  numbers, 
who  became  martyrs,  and  of  the  creation  of 
the  Churches  which  still  in  many  of  those 

f laces  subsist  and  preserve  the  testimonials. 

avow  to  you  that  no  effort  which  ever  has 
been  made  to  destroy  or  to  discredit  evi- 
dence, appears  to  me  more  barefaced  and 
desperate,  than  that  of  Paley , when  he  asserts 
that  the  miracles  of  u Francis  Xavier,  the 
Indian  missionary, n belonged  to  that  class 
which  were  “ published  in  one  country  as 
having  passed  in  a distant  country,  without 
any  proof  that  stick  accounts  were  known  or 
received  at  home.”  I was  confounded  and 
shocked  when  I read  it  I saw,  of  course 
that  he  had  a desperate  game  to  [day,  but 
when  I reflected  upon  this  passage,  all  my 
respect  for  Archdeacon  Paley  vanished : and 
I still  lament  that  so  clear  a head  should 
have  had  recourse  to  so  unprincipled  a mode 
of  sustaining  any  cause.  It  is  true  that  Par 
ley  endeavors  to  escape  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Douglas,  to  whose  work  he  refers : but 
for  a man  who  had  to  treat  of  so  important 
a subject,  such  a reference  is  no  excuse. 
White  is  still  less  excusable,  because  if  he 
had  paid  one  partible  of  attention  to  his  own 
early  studies,  he  must  have  seen  how  fla- 
grantly erroneous  was  Palsy’s  statement,  and 


of  course  how  in  conclusive  his  argument  Did 
Bishop  Kemp  ever  take  the  trouble  of  ex- 
amining our  evidence  of  those  facts? 

Doctor  Paley,  in  his  section  vii,  of  thes 
chapter,  has  the  following  passage : 

“ We  have  laid  out  of  the  case  those  i 
which  require  no  more  than  a simple  sweat; 
and  we  now  also  lay  out  of  the  case  tnose  which 
come  merely  in  affirmance  of  opinions  already 
formed.  This  last  circumstance  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  notice  well  It  has  long 
been  observed  that  Popish  jniracles  happen  in 
Popish  countries;  that  they  make  no  converts; 
which  proves  that  stories  are  accepted,  when 
they  fall  in  with  principles  already  fixed,  with 
the  public  sentiments,  or  with  sentiments  of  a 
party  already  engaged  on  the  side  the  miracle 
supports,  wrnch  would  not  be  attempted  to  be 
produced  in  the  face  of  enemies,  in  opposition 
to  reigning  tenets  or  favorite  prejudices,  or 
when,  if  they  be  believed,  the  belief  must  draw 
men  away  from  their  preconceived  and  habitml 
opinions,  from  their  modes  of  life  and  rules  of 
action.  In  the  foftner  case,  men  may  not  only 
receive  a miraculous  account,  but  may  both  act 
and  suffer  on  the  side,  and  in  the  cause,  which 
the  miracle  supports,  yet  not  act  or  suffer  for 
the  miracle,  but  in  pursuance  of  a prior  per- 
suasion. The  miracle,  like  any  other  argument 
which  only  confirms  what  was  before  believed, 
is  admitted  with  little  examination.  In  the 
moral,  as  in  the  natural  world,  it  is  change  which 
requires  a cause.  Men  are  easily  fortified  m 
their  old  opinions,  driven  from  them  withgrrei 
difficulty.  Now  how  does  this  apply  to  the 
Christian  history,?  The  miracles  tnere  record- 
ed, were  wrought*  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  under 
a government,  a priesthood,  and  a magistracy, 
decidedly  and  vehemently  adverse  to  them,  and 
to  the  pretensions  which  they  supported.  They 
were  Protestant  miracles  in  a Popish  country; 
they  were  Popish  miracles  in  the  midst  of  Pro- 
testants. They  produced  a change ; they  es- 
tablished a society  upon  the  spot,  adhering  to 
the  belief  of  them ; they  made  converts ; and 
those  who  were  converted  gave  up  to  the  testi- 
mony their  most  fixed  opinions  ami  most  favo- 
rite prejudices.  They  who  acted  and  suffered 
in  the  cause,  acted  and  suffered  for  their  mirsr 
cles:  for  there  was  no  anterior  persuasion  to 
induce  them,  prior  reference,  prejudice,  or 
partiality  to  take  hold  of  Jesus  had  not  on* 
follower  when  he  set  up  his  claim.  His  mira- 
cles gave  birth  to  his  sect  No  part  of  his  de- 
scription belongs  to  the  ordinary  evidence  of 
Heathen  or  Popish  miracles.  Even  most  of 
the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  performed 
by  Christians,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
of  its  sera,  want  this  confirmation.  It  consti- 
tutes indeed  a line  of  partition  between  the  ori- 
gin and  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Frauds 
and  fallacies  might  mix  themselves  with  the 
progress,  which  could  not  possibly  take  rbf 
in  the  commencement  of  the  religion ; at  least, 
according  to  any  lawB  of  human  conduct  tbit 
we  are  acquainted  with.  What  should  eqf- 
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gest  to  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity* 
especially  to  fishermen,  tax-gatherers,  and  hue- ! 
tudmffl,  such  a thought  as  that  of  changing  | 
the  religion  of  the  world;  what  could  bear 
them  through  the  difficulties  in  which  the  at- 
tempt engaged  them ; what  could  procure  any 
degroe  of  success  to  the  attempt;  are  questions 
which  apply  with  great  force,  to  the  setting 
oat  of  the  institution,  with  less,  to  every  ftiture 
stage  of  it” 

h this  the  writer  evidently  forgets  both 
himself  and  history;  he  also  lays  down  a 
principle  which  is  untrue,  or  the  scriptures 
of  the  old  law  are  false  records,  and  Mr. 
White  ought  to  have  seen  this  if  he  was 
i theologian.  I shall  dwell  a short  time 
opoo  this  latter  proposition  of  the  archdea- 
eon, that  we  are  to  leave  out  of  the  case  all 
those  miracles  which  come  merely  u in  affirrn-  j 
met  of  opinions  already  formed,  and  which 
“circumstance  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  notice  welL”  The  conclusion  which  the 
archdeacon  would  have  ns  to  draw,  is  neces- 
sarily, that  when  & person  says  that  he  is 
commissioned  to  work  a miracle,  to  affirm 
the  truth  of  a doctrine  previously  received, 
we  need  not  inqctre  whether  a miracle  is 
wrought  or  not,  but  we  must  disbelieve  him 
altogether.  Therefore,  in  plain  fact,  we  must  < 
never  believe  that  a miracle  has  been  wrought 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  so  says 
file  Doctor:  for  he  says, w even  most  of  the 
miracles  alleged  to  have  been  performed  by 
Christians  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  j 
want  this  confirmation.”  Here  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  a bad  cause  manifestly  exhi- 
bited in  the  vagueness  of  the  expression  most 

itke  miracles.  Why  not  boldly  say,  all  of 
in,  if  his  position  is  a good  one ; or  specify 
some  mode  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  say 
definitely  and  decisively  which  of  the  alleged 
mirseles  we  ought  to  examine?  I assert  mat 
we  ought  to  examine  every  alleged  miracle, 
whether  of  the  first  or  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuy,  and  [thatl  we  have  no  power  to  tell  the 
Almighty  that  he  shall  not  make  a revelation 
to  us  at  one  time,  as  well  as  at  another ; and 
1 assert  that  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
muscle  is  to  be  found  in  its  own  nature,  and 
not  in  the  circumstance  of  the  time  at  which 
it  is  wrought.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  things,  or  in  the  nature  of  religion  to 
smke  H impossible  for  God  to  do  now  works 
sjmiln  to  those  done  by  him  at  any  former 
time.  The  examiner  has  only  to  ascertain 
two  points:  first,  whether  this  event  occurred : 
meoidhr,  whether  the  occurrence  could  have  j 
taken  place  without  God’s  special  interven-  j 
tkm  beyond  the  effects  of  his  natural  law. ! 
The  first  he  ascertains  by  ordinary  testimony, 
the  second  he  ascertains  by  the  common  be-  ! 
fief  of  competent  persons  as  to  what  the  I 


law  of  nature  cannot  reach  to.  Paley’s  other 
distinction  is  arbitrary  and  unfounded,  viz. 
that  a miracle  is  unnecessary  for  the  con- 
firmation of  truth  already  known;  if  he 
meanB  that  this  truth  is  known  and  believed 
by  all  persons,  and  that  there  exists  no  danger 
of  a loss  of  truth,  and  of  a relapse  into  error, 
such  a case  is  metaphysical : yet  even  in  this 
supposition,  God  might,  in  his  wisdom,  think 
it  as  necessary  to  confirm  for  one  generation, 
that  truth  which  had  been  previously  reveal- 
ed to  a former  race,  as  to  prove  its  original 
revelation  to  an  antecedent  people.  Besides, 
there  has  m feet  been  no  age  in  which  it  was 
not  necessary  to  make  truth  manifest  to  in- 
fidels. 

But  the  scriptural  facts  are  all  against  the 
archdeacon.  The  Jewish  people  in  Egypt 
were  not  an  infidel  race:  yet  we  find  a series 
of  miracles  wrought  to  confirm  them  in  the 
belief  of  those  doctrines  which  they  had  re- 
ceived by  tradition  from  their  fathers,  as  well 
as  to  prove  the  legation  of  Moses.  They 
received  no  new  doctrines  at  Sinai;  they  only 
received  a religious  organization,  and  had 
a ritual  law  imposed  upon  them.  Bat  sup- 
pose that  the  miracles  wrought  at  Sinai  were 
to  shew  them  that  this  organization  and  this 
ritual  ought  to  be  submitted  to  and  pre- 
served; according  to  Paley,  the  people  of 
Israel  ought  to  put  out  of  the  case  every 
alleged  miracle  uin  affirmance  of  opinions 
thus  already  formed,”  and  therefore  all  the 
miracles  related  in  the  books  of  Josue, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  the  Pro- 
phets, &c.,  to  the  end  of  the  old  law,  w ought 
to  be  put  out  of  the  case.”  Here  is  a pretty 
sweeping  of  some  hundreds  of  miracles  from 
the  sacred  records,  or  else  the  archdeacon’s 
principle  is  as  irreligious  as  it  is  unphiloso- 
caL  All  those  miracles  were  wrought  in 
affirmance  of  doctrines,  not  opinions  fuready 
believed,  not  formed.  Doctor  Paley  ought 
to  have  known  that? faith  does  not  allow  the 
formation  cf  an  opinion,  but  requires  simple 
acceptance  and  unhesitating  belief  of  the 
doctrine  which  God  reveals.  What  we  are 
taught  by  heaven  is  not  opinion ; opinion  is 
of  our  own  formation.  I should  like  to  know 
what  the  Doctor  would  advise  in  case  that 
I were  one  of  five  hundred  who  saw  a man 
raised  from  the  dead  in  affirmance  of  faith. 
Wonld  he  tell  me  that  such  a supposition  is 
absurdity,  because  miracles  are  not  wrought 
now,  that  his  principles  must  be  true,  that 
there  must  be  some  error,  though  he  could 
not  point  it  out?  Yet  he  should  give  up  his 
principle  or  make  this  assertion:  if  he  makes 
this  assertion,  how  will  he  answer  Voltaire 
or  Hume,  who  tell  him  exactly  the  same  re- 
garding the  miracles  which  he  adduces  to 
prove  Christianity?  Thus  have  good  geu- 
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tlemen  destroyed  the  foundations  of  revela- 
tion by  attempting  to  subvert  Catholicism. 

But  I cannot  rest  here.  The  Doctor’s  prin- 
ciple is  false  or  the  Bible  is  a tissue  of  false- 
hoods: and  still  more,  Paley  asserts  what  is 
not  true,  if  he  asserts  that  the  miracles 
wrought  in  our  Church  in  the  several  ages 
were  wrought  merely  in  affirmance  of  opin- 
ions already  formed.  Was  this  the  character 
of  the  miracles  of  St  Francis  Xavier?  Were 
not  his  miracles  wrought,  as  were  those  of 
the  apostles,  to  effect  the  conversion  of  un- 
believers? Was  this  the  characteristic  of 
those  of  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  ? Were 
they  not  wrought  for  the  conversion  of  the 
infidel  people  of  Neocsesarea  ? Did  they  not 
in  each  case  produce  the  same  effect?  ouch, 
too,  was  the  case  in  thousands  of  instances 
of  the  best  authenticated  miracles  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  Church  in  every  age  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  day; 
in  accordance  with  the  promises  of  the  Sa- 
viour, given  without  any  limitation  of  time, 
as  may  be  seen  in  a variety  of  places,  as  [for 
instance]  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark,xvi,  17-18, 
u And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  be- 
lieve: in  my  name > they  shall  cast  out  devils : they 
shall  speak  with  new  tongues:  they  shall  take 
up  serpents : and  if  they  shall  drink  any  deadly 
thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them:  they  shall  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  sick,  and  they  shall  re- 
cover" These  were  miracles  wrought  in  an 
infidel  country ; they  were  not  in  a Popish 
country,  as  the  archdeacon  is  pleased  to  be 
hide  and  uncivil  in  his  nicknames.  Mr. 
White  ought  to  have  known  that  Popish  mi- 
racles have  been  frequently  wrought  in  the 
midst  of  Protestants,  as  well  as  of  hSidels, 
and  therefore  that  Paley’s  assertion  was  un- 
true. Mr.  White’s  American  sponsors  have 
attempted,  and  a most  miserable  and  abortive 
attempt  it  was,  to  get  rid  of  a fact  which  I 
believe  to  be  palpably  miraculous,  though  I 
am  not  authorized  officially  to  publish  it  as 
such,  which  took  place  in  their  own  city.  I 
would  this  day,  after  all  their  leisure  for  ex- 
amination, ask  them,  was  Mrs.  Mattingly, 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  instantaneously 
healed  from  an  incurable  disorder  not  three 
years  since?  I assert  that  she  was:  and  I 
call  upon  the  Rev.  gentlemen  to  produce,  in 
the  whole  Union,  any  physician  of  a reputa- 
ble character,  who  wilt,  to  a plain  statement 
of  the  facts  of  her  cure,  affix  his  certificate 
that  such  a cure  can  be  accounted  for  by  any 
natural  process,  or  could  take  place  without 
being  miraculous.  Mr.  Hawley  knows  also 
that  conversions  took  place  in  consequence 
of  this  cure. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  first  chapter, 
ii,  part  1,  Paley  says: 
the  reformers  in  the  time  of  Wickliffe, 


or  of  Luther,  or  those  of  England,  in  the  tuns 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  of  Queen  Mary;  or  the 
founders  of  our  religious  sects  sinoe,  such  ae 
were  Mr.  Whitefield  and  Mr.  Wesley  in  our  own 
times ; had  undergone  the  life  of  teal  and  exer- 
tion, of  danger  and  of  sufferings,  which  we 
know  that  many  of  them  did  undergo  for  a 
miraculous  story ; that  is  to  say,  if  they  had 
founded  their  public  ministry  upon  the  allega- 
tion  of  miracles  wrought  within  their  own 
knowledge,  and  upon  narratives  which  could 
not  be  resolved  into  delusion  or  mistake;  and 
if  it  appeared,  that  their  conduct  really  had  its 
origin  in  these  accounts,  I should  have  believed 
them.” 

Now  the  archdeacon  cannot  complain  of 
my  asserting  that  it  is  as  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  work  a.  miracle  to  preserve  truth 
formerly  delivered,  as  to  establish  it  origi- 
nally, when  I shew  its  necessity  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  authority  of 
scripture.  I shall  give  but  an  outline  and  a 
fact.  Suppose  in  those  times  to  which  he 
alludes,  the  whole  body  of  the  professors  of 
Christianity  had  swerved  from  the  truth,  and 
that  King  Hehry  or  Martin  Luther  was  com- 
missioned to  bring  them  back  to  pure  doctrine 
and  virtuous  conduct,  wodd  they  not  have  as 
difficult  a task  in  converting  [them  from]  Ro- 
mish idolatry  as  the  first  Apostles  had  in  con- 
verting the  former  pagans?  Suppose  those 
virtuous  reformers  to  nave  been  wrong,  but 
still  successful  in  deluding  many,  would  not 
the  miracles  be  as  necessary  to  preserve  the 
faith  of  the  just,  and  to  confound  the  apos- 
tates, as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Elias,  when  be 
wrought  so  many  to  confirm  the  faithful 
Jews,  and  to  confound  those  who  had  apos- 
tatised? Why  then  would  the  archdeacon 
not  believe  a miracle  wrought  in  support  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  religion,  as  he  would  if 
it  could  be  wrought  against  it?  He  givesus 
his  reason  in  a subsequent  passage  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  section  vil  of  the  same 
chapter: 

“ Hath  any  founder  of  a new  sect  among 
Christians  pretended  to  miraculous  power,  ana 
succeeded  by  his  pretensions!”  u Were  these 
powers  claimed  or  exercised  by  the  founders  of 
the  sects  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigensesf 
Did  Wickliffe  in  England  pretend  to  it?  Did 
Hues  or  Jerome  in  Bohemia  9 Did  Luther  in 
Germany,  Zwinglius  in  Switzerland,  Galvin  m 
France,  or  any  of  the  Reformers,  advance  this 
plea  9 The  French  prophets,  in  the  beguaung 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  ventured  to  allege 
miraculous  evidence,  and  immediately  ruined 
their  cause  by  their  temerity.” 

So,  then,  because  no  miracles  were  wrought 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Church,  we  are  to 
Bay  they  were  not  wrought  in  the  Church. 
When  raley,  quoting  from  Campbell,  mh*, 
“Did  Calvin  advance  this  {dear  I answer 
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that  he  did,  and  made  a most  deplorable  fail- 
are.  For,  in  attempting  to  revive  a sleeping 
tailor,  he  killed  him.  if  Mr.  White  had  been 
even  partially  instructed,  he  could  not  but  see 
that  all  the  attempts  of  Paley  to  overthrow 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  Catholicism  were 
abortive. 

In  the  same  chapter,  under  the  head  of 
appreciating  the  miracles  from  their  own 
nature,  the  archdeacon,  in  section  iii,  ranks 
rnider  the  head  of  doubtful  whether  they 
were  miraculous,  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
phenomenon,  u the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  obstructed  the  re-building  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Julian.”  Doctor 
Warburton,  and  several  other  eminent  Pro- 
testant divines,  admit  folly  and  maintain 
their  miraculous  nature;  but  as  the  occur- 
rence took  place  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  this  period  is  far  too  late  for 
the  archdeacon.  He  therefore  contradicts, 
upon  the  subject,  besides  a whole  host  of  his 
own  divines,  St.  Cyril,  then  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  waa  present  and  who  foretold 
that  the  obstruction  would  take  place,  St 
Gregory  Naziauzen,  who  in  the  next  year 
wrote  a description  of  this  miracle,  St  John 
Chrysostom,  who  about  twenty  years  after 
testified  its  miraculous  nature,  and  made 
solemn  and  public  appeals  founded  thereon, 
St  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  a cotemporary 
who  wrote  upon  the  subject  in  the  year  388, 
Rufinas,  who  lived  upon  the  spot,  Theodoret, 
who  lived  in  the  vicinity,  together  with  Ari- 
ses and  Pagans;  and  any  person  of  com- 
mon observation  must  acknowledge,  if  he 
believes  the  truth  of  the  foot,  that  it  was 
necessarily  miraculous. 

In  the  same  paragraph  the  archdeacon  has, 
upon  the  authority  of  Justin, 

“The  miracles  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
tury are,  usually  healing  the  side,  and  casting 
out  evil  spirits,  miracles  in  which  there  is  room 
for  some  error  or  deception.  We  hear  nothing 
of  canning  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk, 
the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lepers  to  be  cleansed.” 

The  incident  to  the  first  of  those  proposi- 
tions carries  with  it  the  refutation  of  the 
principle  sought  to  be  established.  That 
principle  is,  that  healing  the  sick  or  casting 
out  evil  spirits,  is  not  a mfracle,  yet  the  inci- 
dent allows  that  they  are  miracles , but  only 
states  that  there  is  room  for  error  or  decep- 
tion. But  if  the  evidence  of  the  fact  be  so 
strong  as  to  leave  no  room  for  error  or  de- 
ception, there  can  be  no  question  of  the  truth 
of  the  fact  itself  If  the  fact  be  true,  there 
is  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  miracle, 
thus  as  there  is  equally  strong  evidence  to 
prove  that  those  facts  occurred  in  the  second 
sad  third  ages  as  to  prove  that  they  occurred 
in  tbs  first,  there  is  equal  proof  of  the  exist- 


ence of  miracles  in  the  second  and  third  ages 
as  in  the  first  age.  If  there  were  not  mira- 
cles in  those  latter  ages,  there  is  no  reason 
for  stating  them  to  be  miracles  when  related 
in  the  gospel.  Thus  will  the  archdeacon,  by 
endeavoring  to  destroy  the  proofs  of  Catho- 
licism, destroy  the  proofs  of  Christianity: 
and  thus  Mr.  White  ought  to  have  seen  that 
if  miracles  established  the  one,  they  establish 
the  other.  Hence,  if  the  principles  of  Paley 
converted  him  to  Christianity,  tney  ought  to 
have  brought  him  hack  to  Catholicism. 

The  second  proposition  of  the  extract  is  a 
manifest  untruth:  for  the  histories  of  the 
second  and  third  ages  abound  in  proofs  of 
the  restoration  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  limbs, 
and  even  of  life  itself.  White  ought  to  have 

Paley’s  work,  some  o/’which  I shall  exhibit 
in  my  next. 

I remain  yours,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  Oct . 30, 1826. 

LETTER  X. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 

of  America . 

My  Friends — If  Mr.  White  had  been  a 
well  informed  Roman  Catholic,  he  would  have 
seen,  as  I have  shewn,  that  Archdeacon  Paley 
was  either  very  grossly  deceived,  or  wilfully 
endeavored  to  delude  his  readers,  in  his  ac- 
counts of  our  miraculous  facts;  he  would 
have  seen  full  evidence  fora  multitude  of 
those  facts  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
every  age,  from  that  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
present  day.  If,  therefore,  he  believed  the 
principle  with  which  the  archdeacon  set  out, 
viz . that  miracles  were  proof  of  revelation, 
and  revelation  the  evidence  of  God’s  testimo- 
ny; Mr.  White  must  have  seen  that  God’s 
testimony  was  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church;  and  if  he  followed  Paley’s  train 
of  argument,  he  must,  as  soon  as  he  discov- 
ed  the  truth  of  those  evident  facts,  have  be- 
come a Roman  Catholic:  or  if  he  did  not,  he 
must  have  rejected  the  principle  which  being 
connected  with  those  nets  led  inevitably  to 
this  result:  and  thus  he  must  have  come  back 
to  what  he  testifies  to  be  the  undoubted  prin- 
ciple of  Catholicism,  (Doblado  p.  296:)  M Ac- 
cording to  their  undoubted  principles  on  this 
matter,  they  most  have  been  either  Catholics 
or  Infidels.  This  must  be  the  case  with 
every  person  who  reasons  consistently  upon 
the  pnnciples  of  Paley,  and  who  discovers 
the  facts  which  we  say  are  supported  bv  ir- 
refragable evidence.  I need  not  dwell  here 
upon  the  exemplification,  but  this  conclusion 
will  flow  inevitably  from  a great  variety  of 
other  arguments. 

I come  now  to  examine  another  portion  of 
Paley’s  production,  to  shew  that  White  had 
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in  that  work,  full  evidence  of  the  insincerity 
or  ignorance  of  the  writer.  I can  scarcely 


ting  to  save  him  from  the  alternative,  and 
indeed  it  is  the  only  plea  which  could  save 
him.  In  his  second  chapter,  supporting  the 
second  proposition  of  his  first  part,  he  pro- 
ceeds under  the  pretext  of  refuting  the  ob- 
jections of  Infidels,  really  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the  attempt 
was  made  in  a manner  equally  discreditable 
as  it  is  futile.  He  adduces  three  instances  of 
alleged  miracles  in  support  of  error:  which 
Mr.  I lume  objects  to,  as  being  untrue  in  fact, 
and  yet  apparently  being  as  well  supported 
by  evidence  as  any  of  the  miracles  which  at- 
test the  truth  of  Christianity. 

With  the  first,  viz.  “The  cure  of  a blind 
and  of  a lame  man  at  Alexandria,  by  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  as  related  in  Tacitus,” 
we  nave  no  concern.  The  other  two  are 
those  which  having  been  introduced  as  our 
best  miracles  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  permitted  to 
pass  as  such  by  Paley, 'call  for  our  consider- 
ation. “ The  restoration  of  the  limb  of  an 
attendant  in  a Spanish  church,  as  told  by 
Cardinal  de  Retz and  “ The  cures  said  to 
be  performed  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  (the  l*st) 
century.” 

' Respecting  the  first  of  those,  Paley  writes: 
“ The  story  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  Cardi- 
nal de  Retz,  which  is  the  second  example  alleg- 
ed by  Mr.  Hume,  is  this : * In  the  chum  of  Sar- 
agossa in  Spain,  the  canons  showed  me  a man 
whose  business  it  was  to  light  the  lamps ; tell- 
ing me,  that  he  had  been  several  years  at  the 
gate  with  one  leg  only.  I saw  him  with  two.’  ”* 
* It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  Cardinal, 
who  relates  this  story,  did  not  believe  it : and  it 
no  where  appears,  that  he  either  examined  the 
limb,  or  asked  the  patient,  or  indeed  any  one,  a 
single  question  about  the  matter.  An  artificial 
leg,  wrought  with  art,  would  be  sufficient,  in  a 
place  where  no  such  contrivance  had  ever  be- 
fore been  heard  of;  to  give  origin  and  currency 
to  the  report  The  ecclesiastics  of  the  place 
would,  it  is  probable,  favor  the  story , inasmuch 
as  it  advanced  the  honor  of  their  image  and 
Church.  And  if  they  patronised  it,  no  other 
person  at  Saragossa,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  would  care  to  dispute  it  The  story 
likewise  coincided  not  less  with  the  wishes  and 
preconceptions  of  the  people,  than  with  the  in- 
terests of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers:  so  that 
there  was  prejudice  becked  by  authority,  and 
both  operating  upon  extreme  ignorance,  to  ac- 
count for  the  success  of  the  imposture.  If,  as 
I have  suggested,  the  contrivance  of  an  artificial 
limb  was  then  new,  it  would  not  occur  to  the 
Cardinal  himself  to  suspect  it;  especially  under 

* Iiv.  iv.  A.  D.  1554. 


the  carelessanoso  of  mind  with  which  he  heard 
the  tale,  and  the  little  inclination  he  felt  to 
scrutinize  or  expose  its  fallacy.” 

Mr.  White  knew  that  it  was  not  upon  such 
evidence  as  this,  the  Church  to  which  he  had 
belonged  rested  her  miracles ; he  knew,  that 
here,  mere  might  or  there  might  not,  have 
been  a miracle,  according  as  the  truth  was, 
or  was  not  related ; but  he  also  knew  that  the 
logic  which  was  taught  in  Seville,  laid  down 
an  axiom,  ab  aclu  ad  fosse  valet  consecutio, 
sed  non  vice  versa,  u you  may  fairly  conclude 
that  what  has  been  done  is  possible : but  yon 
cannot  argue  that  because  a thing  is  posable 
it  has  been  done.”  Fact  must  rest  upon  evi- 
dence of  the  senses  for  the  witnesses;  upon 
evidence  of  testimony,  for  others.  In  place  of 
using  this  opportunity  of  making  an  unchar- 
itable, an  unfounded,  and  a calumnious  attack 
upon  Romish  ecclesiastics;  if  Paley  had  been 
an  honest  man,  he  would  have  given  a more 
direct,  a more  logical,  and  an  amply  suffi- 
cient answer.  uWe  do  not  rest  our  belief 
of  the  Christian  Religion  upon  the  truth  of 
this  fact,  but  upon  the  truth  of  thousands  of 
facts,  of  each  of  which  we  have  unquestion- 
able evidence. — Of  this  we  have  none;  it 
might  be  true ; but  as  we  have  no  evidence 
of  its  truth,  we  do  not  adduce  it.”  But  no; 
this  would  not  answer  the  archdeacon's  pur- 
pose, for  in  truth,  his  only  object  and  Hume’s, 
so  fir  as  regards  the  two  latter  frets,  waa 
the  same,  viz.  to  undermine  the  evidence  of 
Catholicism,  by  insinuating  that  its  claim  to 
miraculous  testimony  in  its  frvor,  is  built 
upon  unfounded  stories. 

Let  any  one  examine  the  extraordinary 
passage  of  Paley  for  a moment,  with  pa- 
tience. Cardinal  de  Retz,  it  is  stated,  did 
not  believe  the  story.  Yet  the  Cardinal  was 
a Roman  Catholic:  thus  the  belief  of  the 
story  is  not  essential  for  the  truth  of  our  re- 
ligion. But  the  canons  of  the  Church  would 
naturally  favor  the  story,  though  they  knew 
it  to  be  a lie,  and  if  the  canons  favored  it, 
no  person  in  the  city  of  Saragossa  would 
care  to  dispute  it  If,  then,  an  entire  city 
can,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  the  centre  of  a civilized  country  in  Eu- 
rope, be  found  so  bereft  of  all  love  for  truth, 
so  careless  of  every  principle  of  religion,  so 
perfectly  acquiescent  to  a glaring  falsehood, 
as  to  believe  without  examination,  in  the 
truth  of  a stupendous  miracle,  such  as  the 
complete  restoration  of  a deficient  limb;  or 
if  they  did  examine,  to  acquiesce  in  testify- 
ing a notorious  falsehood:  of  what  value  is 
history  ? Of  what  value  is  human  testimo- 
ny 1 Upon  what  ground  does  Paley  charge 
every  clerical  and  lay  inhabitant  of  Saragoe* 
8a  with  such  gross  and  glaring,  foul  and 
abominable  irrefigion!  My  friends,  did  you 
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ever  find  any  Roman  Catholic  writer  ao  be- 
reft of  chanty,  so  void  of  feeling,  bo  base,  as 
to  make  such  a charge  as  this,  gratuitously, 
upon  the  whole  body  of  tee  Protestant  in- 
habitants of  any  large  and  populous  city, 
and  then,  exhibit  by  inference  this  city  as  a 

rimen  of  all  other  Protestant  cities,  and 
fraud  as  a correct  specimen  of  tee  Pro- 
testant religion?  Yet  Paley  is  said  to  be  a 
liberal  man!  God  forbid  that  all  the  liber- 
ality of  our  Protestant  fellow-citizens  should 
be  confined  to  the  measure  of  such  liberali- 
ty as  this!  To  charge  tee  Catholic  Clergy 
with  irreligious,  with  blasphemous  deceit;  to 
charge  the  Catholic  Laity  with  profound 
ignorance ; and  to  exhibit  aur  religion,  as  a 
system  of  delusion  create?  by'  the  success 
or  such  rile  imposture — and  all  gratuitous- 
ly!! Yet  this  book  of  Paley’s  is  put  into 
die  hands  of  the  American  youth  in  their  col- 
leges, as  the  book  from  which  they  are  to 
learn  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Can  yon  now  be  astonished  at  tee  estimation 
in  which  we  are  held  by  that  portion  of  our 
fellow-citizens  who  have  beep  taught  out  of 
this  book,  in  those  colleges? 

I hare  dwelt  long  enough  upon  this  very 
mbeeoming  passage  of  Piuey.  I shall,  how- 
ever, take  tee  liberty  of  here  making  a gen- 
eral remark,  that  so  far  as  regards  tee  special 
proofs  of  Catholicism,  we  may&irly  assert 
m the  words  of  the  Saviour,  “Whosoever  is 
not  with  us  is  against  us.”  There  is  no  per- 
son who  is  not  a Catholic,  that  will  not  en- 
deavor to  destroy  the  proofs  of  Catholicism ; 
for  that  system,  in  its  exclusive  truth,  can 
hold  no  fellowship  with  any  error,  and  hence 
we  find  it  attacked  alike  by  tee  Deist  and 
Atheist,  by  the  Trinitarian  and  tee  Unitarian, 
by  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian, 
whilst  in  its  isolated  strength  and  grandeur, 
it  stands  erect,  and  uninjured  amidst  the  as- 
snlts  of  all.  Thus  Hume  and  Paley  could 
sgree  m their  attack  upon  our  Church,  and 
filey  more  ingenious  and  more  powerful 
than  Hume,  could  in  his  apparent  zeal  to  de- 
molish the  bastions  of  infidelity,  level  his  ar- 
tillery at  the  fortress  of  Catholicism,  and 
■till  whilst  he  poured  out  his  shot,  cry  that 
ho  only  sought  to  level  the  protection  of  the 
unbeliever,  whilst  his  guns  were  in  reality 
Pointed  far  to  its  right,  and  destined  for  a 
fflftrent  object. 

As  to  the  second  of  those  cases,  tee  pal- 
try artifice  which  has  so  often  been  resorted 
to  by  party  writers  was  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Paley : his  mind  should  have  scorned  to 
stoop  to  such  trick.  He  knew  teat  the 
Janaenista  were  not  Catholics,  and  if  he  did 
not,  White  did.  Yet  in  this  place,  he  insin- 
uates that  they  were  members  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  though  opposed  by  the  Jesuits  as 


a party.  Thus  he  would  lead  his  readers  to 
believe  teat  the  alleged  miracles  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Abbe  Paris  were  such  as  are  retied 
upon  by  the  Catholic  Church : whereas  tee 
Catholic  authorities  disproved  the  allegation 
of  tee  Jansenists.  The  Catholics  denial  and 
disproved  tee  occurrence  of  any  miracles  at 
the  tomb.  Hence,  neither  the  case  of  the 
man  in  Saragossa,  nor  the  occurrences  at  the 
tomb  of  tee  Abbe  Paris,  can  be  alleged 
against  us,  and  our  answer  is  very  short  and 
very  simple — “ We  do  not  adduce  them  as 
proofe.”  The  archdeacon  was  then  dishonest 
in  his  mode  of  stating  facts,  and  he  was  guilt 
ty  of  bad  reasoning  in  drawing  general 
conclusions  from  particular  premises.  ^White 
ought  to  have  seen  both  faults,  and  therefore, 
if  he  was  converted  by  tee  book  of  Paley, 
and  the  evidence  of  miracles  ought  to 
have  made  him  a Christian,  tee  same  evidence 
existed  to  make  him  a Catholic ; and  the  at- 
tempts of  Paley  to  destroy  its  force  in  the 
latter  case,  were  wholly  ineffectual.  White 
knowing  the  facts  which  proved  tee  last  cir- 
cumstance, could  not  by  Paley’s  reasoning 
be  made  a Christian,  without  being  made  a 
Catholic.  Hence  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  and  I shall  yet  shew,  that  he  never 
became  a consistent  Christian— I shall  shew 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  doctrines  of  tee 
Church  of  England. 

u The  miracles  related  to  have  been  wrought 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  admit  in  general 
of  this  solution.  The  patients  who  frequented 
the  tomb  were  60  affected  by  their  devotion, 
their  expectation,  the  place,  the  solemnity,  and, 
above  aQ,  by  the  sympathy  of  tee  surrounding 
multitude,  that  many  of  them  were  thrown  in- 
to violent  convulsions,  which  convulsions,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  produced  a removal  of  disorder, 
depending  upon  obstruction.  We  shall,  at  this 
day,  have  tne  less  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
above  account,  because  it  is  toe  very  same  thing 
as  hath  lately  been  experienced  in  the  opera- 
tions of  anirpnl  magnetism : and  the  report  of 
the  French  physicians  upon  that  mysterious 
remedy  is  very  applicable  to  the  present  con- 
dition, viz . that  the  pretenders  to  tee  art,  by 
working  upon  the  imaginations  of  their  patients, 
were  frequently  able  to  produce  convulsions; 
that  convulsions  so  produced,  are  amongst  the 
most  ^powerful,  but,  at  the  same  time,  most  un- 
certain and  unmanageable  applications  to  the 
human  frame  which  can  be  employed. 

44  Circumstances  which  indicate  this  explica- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  Parisian  miracles  are  the 
the  following : 

1.  They  were  tentative.  Out  of  many  thous- 
and sick,  infirm,  and  diseased  persons,  who  re- 
sorted to  the  tomb,  the  professed  history  of  the 
miracfles  contains  only  mne  cures. 

2.  The  convulsions  at  the  tomb  are  admitted. 

8.  The  diseases  were,  for  the  most  part,  of 
that  sort  which  depends  upon  inaction  and 
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obstruction,  as  dropsies,  palsies,  and  some  tu- 
mors. 

4.  The  cures  were  gradual;  some  patients 
attending  many  days,  some  several  weeks,  and 
some  several  months. 

6.  The  cures  were  many  of  them  incomplete. 

6.  Others  were  temporary. 

“ So  that  all  the  wonder  we  are  called  upon 
to  account  for  is,  that  out  of  an  almost  innumer- 
able multitude  which  resorted  to  the  tomb  for 
the  cure  of  their  complaints,  and  many  of  whom 
were  there  agitated  by  strong  convulsions,  a 
very  small  proportion  experienced  a benficial 
change  m their  constitution,  especially  in  the 
action  of  the  nerves  and  glands. 

“Some  of  the  cases  alleged  do  not  require 
that  we  should  have  recourse  to  this  solution. 
The  first  case  in  the  catalogue  is  scarcely  dis- 
guishable  from  the  progress  of  a natural  recov- 
ery. It  was  that  of  a young  man  who  labored 
under  an  inflammation  of  one  eye,  and  had  lost 
the  sight  of  the  other.  The  inflamed  eye  was 
relieved,  but  the  blindness  of  the  other  remain- 
ed. The  inflammation  had  before  been  abated 
hv  medicine ; and  the  young  man  at  the  time 
ol  his  attendance  at  the  tomb,  was  using  a lo- 
tion of  laudanum.  And,  what  is  still  a more 
material  part  of  the  case,  the  inflammation  after 
some  interval  returned.  Another  case  was  that 
of  a young  man  who  had  lost  his  sight  by  the 
puncture  of  an  awl,  and  the  discharge  of  the  aque- 
ous humor  through  the  wound.  The  sight, 
which  had  been  gradually  returning,  was  much 
improved  during  his  visit  to  the  tomb,  that  is, 
probably,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the  dis- 
charged humor  was  replaced  by  fresh  secre- 
tions. And  it  is  observable,  that  these  two  are 
the  only  cases  which,  from  their  nature,  should 
seem  unlikely  to  be  affected  by  convulsions.” 

But  the  most  discreditable  assertion  of 
Paley’s  remains. 

These,  let  us  remember , are  the  strongest 
examples,  which  the  history  of  ages  supplies . 

To  White,  this  single  proposition  ought 
to  have  stamped  Paley’s  book  with  irrevoca- 
ble condemnation.  So  far  from  being  the 
strongest  examples , they  are  no  examples . We 
have,  and  White  must  have  known  it,  hun- 
dreds of  splendid  examples  of  miracles, 
whose  truth  is  supported  by  incontestible 
proofs,  and  we  reject  those  which  Hume  and 
Paley  adduce.  But  a bold  assertion  is  not 
always  the  worst  ally  in  a bad  cause. 

I nave  done  with  Paley,  and  must  resume 
White. 

I remain,  yours,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  & C.,  Nov.  6,  1826. 

LETTER  XL 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friehds — A.  more  blundering  pas- 

3 of  obscure  phraseology  seldom  came 
r my  view  than  that  in  which  Mr.  White 


endeavours  to  show  how  an  infidel  cannot 
recognize  the  force  of  miraculous  evidence. 

It  is  the  following: 

MI  learnt  that  the  author  of  the  Natural 
Theology  had  also  written  a work  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  curiosity  led  me  to 
read  it.  His  arguments  appeared  to  me  very 
strong;  but  I found  an  intrinsic  incredibility  is 
the  facts  of  revealed  history,  which  no  general 
evidence  seemed  able  to  remove.  I was  indeed 
laboring  under  what  I believe  to  be  a very 
common  error  in  this  matter — an  error  which  I 
have  not  been  able  completely  to  correct,  with- 
out a very  long  study  of  the  subject  and  my- 
self I expected  that  general  evidence  would 
remove  the  natural  ineerisimilitude  of  miracu- 
lous events:  thaf*  being  convinced  by  unan- 
swerable arguments  that  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples could  be  neither  impostors  nor  enthusi- 
asts, and  that  the  narrative  of  their  ministry  is 
genuine  and  true,  the  imagination  would  not 
shrink  from  forms  of  things  so  dissimilar  to  its 
own  representations  of  real  objects,  and  so  con- 
formable in  appearance  with  the  bricks  of 
jugglers  and  impostors.  Now  the  fact  is,  that 
probable  and  likely,  though  used  as  synonymous 
in  common  language,  are  perfectly  distinct  in 
philosophy.  The  probable  is  that  for  the  real- 
ity of  which  we  can  allege  some  reason;  the 
likely , that  which  hears  in  its  face  a semblance 
or  analogy  to  what  is  classed  in  our  minds 
under  the  predicament  of  existence.*  This  as- 
sociation is  made  early  in  life,  among  Christians, 
in  favor  of  the  miraculous  events  recorded  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures ; and,  if  not  broken  by  in- 
fidelity in  after  life,  the  study  of  the  Gospel 
evidence  gives  those  events  a character  of  re- 
ality which  leaves  the  mind  satisfied  and  at 
rest ; because  it  finds  the  history  of  revealed 
religion  not  only  probable , but  likely . It  h 
much  otherwise  with  a man  who  rejects  the 
Gospel  for  a considerable  period,  and  accustoms 
his  mind  to  rank  the  supernatural  works  re- 
corded by  Revelation,  with  falsehood  and  im- 
posture. Likelihood,  in  this  case,  becomes  the 
strongest  ground  of  unbelief ; and  probability, 
though  it  may  convince  the  understanding, 
has  but  little  influence  over  the  imagination. 

“A  sceptic  who  yields  to  the  powerful 
proofs  of  Revelation,  will,  for  a long  time,  ex* 


* Likely  is  the  adjective  of  the  phrase  like 
the  truth,  simile  vero.  It  is  strange  that  the 
English  language  should  not  possess  a substan- 
tive answering  to  le  vraisemblable  of  the 
French.  The  use  of  improbable  to  denote  what 
in  that  language  is  meant  by  t nvraisemblabU, 
is  incorrect.  When  the  French  critics  reject 
some  indubitable  historical  facts  from  the  stage, 
because  they  want  vraisemblanee,  (likelihood,) 
they  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  tmpro- 
bable,  or  deficient  in  proofs  of  their  reality; 
but  that  the  imagination  finds  them  unlike  to 
what  in  the  common  opinion  is  held  to  be  the 
usual  course  of  events. 
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prience  a most  painful  discordance  between 
ais  judgment  ana  the  associations  which  un- 
belief has  produced.  When  most  earnest  in 
the  contemplation  of  Christian  truth,  when  en- 
deavoring ^ to  bring  home  its  comforts  to  the 
heart,  the  imagination  will  suddenly  revolt  ed 
c»t  the  whole,  at  a sweep,  among  the  rejected 
notions.  _ This  is,  indeed,  a natural  consequence 
of  infidelity,  which  mere  reasoning  is  not  able 
to  remove.6 


Paley  meets  this  difficulty  in  bis  “ Prepa- 
ratory Considerations yet  I must  give  my 
opinion,  that  the  archdeacon  appears  to  me 
in  this  place  to  be  somewhat  perplexed,  and 
not  as  fully  master  of  his  pen,  as  his  mind 
and  his  subject  would  allow.  I am  aware 
of  the  heavy  clog  which  impeded  his  pro- 
gress, and  whiph  has  been  so  great  an  an- 
noyance to  several  other  eminent  Protestant 
writers.  They  saw  the  force  of  their  prin- 
ciples, but  they  feared  the  great  range  of 
tneir  extent,  and  they  endeavored  to  con- 
fine them  arbitrarily  within  the  bounds  which 
would  suit  their  own  convenience,  and  to 
prevent  their  progress  to  conclusions  which 
they  did  not  desire  to  admit.  For  instance 
they  wished  to  establish  Christianity  by  their 
sid,but  they  desired  not  to  establish  Catho- 
brism,  and  if  they  gave  the  full  force  of  the 
principle,  it  would  go  to  the  establishment  of 
the  truth  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  , other. 
Paley  Bays  of  Hume, 


“Mr.  Hume  states  the  cause  of  miracles  to  be 
a contest  of  opposite  improbabilities,  that  is  to 
ay,  a question  whether  it  be  more  improbable 
that  the  miracle  should  be  true,  or  tne  testi- 
mony false : and  this  1 think  a fair  account  of 
the  controversy.” 


After  a variety  of  observations  the  arch- 
deacon gives  the  following  answer : 


“But  the  short  consideration  which,  indepen- 
dently of  every  other,  convinces  me  that  there 
i>  no  solid  foundation  in  Mr.  Hume's  conclusion, 
■ the  following : — When  a theorem  is  proposed 
to  a mathematician,  fee  first  thing  he  does 
with  it  is  to  try  it  upon  a simple  case,  and  if 
^produce  a false  result,  he  is  sure  that  there 
mvt,  be  some  mistake  in  the  demonstration. 
Now  to  proceed  in  this  way  with  what  may  be 
ctDed  Mr.  Hume's  theorem.  If  twelve  men, 
whose  probity  and  good  sense  I had  long  known, 
would  seriously  and  circumstantially  relate  to 
account  of  a miracle  wrought  before 
®nr  eves,  and  in  which  it  was  impossible  that 
they  mould  bo  deceived:  if  the  governor  of 
the  country  hearing  a rumor  of  this  account, 
•hould  call  these  men  into  his  presence,  and 
ofier  them  a short  proposal,  either  to  confess 
the  imposture,  or  submit  to  be  tied  up  to  a 
gibbet,  if  they  should  refuse  with  one  voice  to 
acknowledge  that  there  existed  any  falsehood 
or  imposture  in  the  case;  if  this  threat  wae 
wnniwiicated  to  them  separately,  yet  with 


no  different  effect;  if  it  wae  at  last  executed; 
if  I myself  saw  them,  one  after  another,  con- 
senting to  be  racked,  burnt,  or  strangled,  rather 
than  give  up  the  truth  of  their  account ; — still 
if  Mr.  Hume's  rule  be  my  guide,  I am  not  to 
believe  them.  Now  I undertake  to  say  that 
there  exists  not  a sceptic  in  the  world  who 
would  not  believe  them,  or  who  would  defend 
such  incredulity. 

“ Instances  of  spurious  miracles  supported 
by  strong  apparent  testimony,  undoubtedly  de- 
mand examination ; Mr.  Hume  has  endea- 
vored to  fortify  his  argument  by  some  ex- 
amples of  this  land.  I hope  in  a proper  place 
to  show  that  none  of  them  reach  the  strength 
or  circumstances  of  the  Christian  evidence.  In 
these,  however,  consists  the  weight  ofhis  ob- 
jection : in  the  principle  itself,  I am  persuaded 
that  there  is  none.” 

In  this  case  Dr.  Paley  requires  the  witness 
of  the  fact  to  suffer  death  before  he  will  be- 
lieve the  truth  of  the  fact ; because  the  cir- 
cumstance will  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Apostles  and  first  martyrs  who  testified  for 
the  miracles  of  the  Saviour.  Their  submit- 
ting to  death  proves  one  of  two  things; 
either  that  they  were  firmly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  fee  fact  which  they  testified,  and 
were  witnesses  of  extreme  probity ; or  else 
that  they  were  most  hardened  and  incorri- 
gible impostors.  So  that,  in  truth,  the  bare 
submission  to  death  by  the  witnesses,  is  not 
fee  criterion  of  the  correctness  of  their  testi- 
mony. We  must  from  other  considerations 
be  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  the  two  essen- 
sential  qualifications  of  evidence  by  testi- 
mony ; first,  “ that  the  witnesses  could  not 
have  been,  themselves,  deceived secondly, 
“that  they  could  not  deceive  ns;  or  if  they 
made  the  attempt,  that  they  would  have  been 
inevitably  detected.”  The  putting  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  death,  and  their  courageous  submis- 
sion to  their  fate,  is  no  guarantee  to  us  that 
they  had  not  been  deceived ; and  although 
this  circumstance  would  add  much  strength 
to  existing  proofs,  it  is  not  proof  of  truth  it- 
self. If  we  were  to  assert  that  evidence  of 
facts  could  not  be  had  without  the  death  of 
the  witness,  being  the  seal  of  its  sufficiency, 
our  stock  of  knowledge  would  indeed  be 
small.  Paley  had  his  own  object  in  view 
when  he  thus  circumscribed  the  limits  of 
evidence  for  miraculous  facts.  If  Mr.  White 
ever  studied  his  treatises  Of  Ethics,  and  De 
Religione , in  Seville,  he  would  have  seen 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  him  who  made 
the  laws  of  nature  to  suspend  any  one  of 
them,  and  that  ordinary  eviaence  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  had  done  so. 
Mr.  White  might  then  have  spared  his  rig- 
marole of  French  and  English  criticism,  and 
he  would  have  known  that  the  exertion  of 
God's  power  is  more  than  likely,  more  than 
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probaMe,  for  it  is  evidently  true,  and  as  capable 
of  being  preyed,  as  any  usual  occurrence. 
For  instance,  that  the  resurrection  of  Laza- 
rus can  be  as  well,  and  as  easily  proved  as 
the  death  of  Julius  Caesar;  that  there  exists 
as  fully  adequate  a cause  for  the  resuscita- 
tion, in  the  power  of  God,  who  is  the  real 
agent,  using  what  instrument  he  may  think 
proper,  as  of  the  death,  in  the  law  which 
that  God  established  for  usual  and  ordinary 
cases.  Death  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  re- 
suscitation of  rare  occurrence,  but  a fact 
which  has  occurred  only  once  is  as  easily 
proved  as  one  which  is  frequently  repeated, 
each  repetition  being  in  itself  a full  and 
perfect  fret,  requiring  full  and  sufficient 
proof.  Thus  we  need  not  frequency  of  oc- 
currence, nor  the  death  of  the  witnesses,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  a fact.  I shall  give  my 
statement  of  the  case  in  the  following  extract 
from  Bishop  England's  Sermon  before  Con- 
gress, upon  the  subject.* 

[Let  us  come  to  view  how  we  ascertain  the 
fret  of  revelation.  If  there  is  any  special 
work  which  is  so  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
.that  of  an  individual,  as  that  it  can  be  per- 
formed by  no  other,  the  fret  of  the  existence 
of  that  work  establishes  the  fret  of  his  pre- 
sence; and  if  his  presence  is  a testimony  by 
him  of  his  concurrence  in  declarations  then 
made,  he  is  responsible  for  the  truth  of  those 
declarations.  We  believe  miracles  to  be 
works  above  the  power  of  created  beings, 
and  requiring  the  immediate  presence  and 
agency  of  the  Divinity,  and  given  by  him  as 
the  proof  of  his  commission  to  the  individu- 
als or  societies  whom  he  makes  witnesses  to 
men  of  truth  revealed  by  him.  The  feeling 
of  the  miracle  being  evidence  of  his  presence 
for  this  purpose,  is  so  general,  and  its  testi- 
mony so  fully  given  by  the  human  race,  as 
well  by  their  spontaneous  declaration,  as  by 
their  whole  course  of  conduct,  that  it  would 
argue  in  our  Creator  himself  a total  disre- 
gard for  man's  information,  if  he  permitted 
its  existence  during  so  many  centuries,  and 
with  such  inevitable  results,  unless  it  were  a 
criterion  of  truth.*  The  same  consequences 
would  necessarily  follow  from  a permission, 
on  the  part  of  God,  of  a general  delusion  of 
mankind,  as  to  the  species  of  works  that  are 
miraculous.  When  the  feeling  generally 
existed,  and  was  acted  upon  most  extensively 
during  a long  series  of  ages,  that  works  of  a 
peculiar  description  were  emphatically  mir- 
acles, and  that  the  performance  of  those 
miracles  was  an  undoubted  proof  of  God’s 
presence  to  uphold  the  truth  of  declarations 
made  in  his  name  by  the  agents  or  the  instru- 
ments used  in  these  works:  the  author  of 

* See  Dinouroa,  in  Part  IV. 


our  nature  would  be  chargable  with  aiding 
in  our  delusion,  if  he  did  not  as  he  could,  and 
as  his  perfections  would  demand,  interfere  to 
correct  the  error. 

Ppr  next  observations  must  regard  the 
quantity  of  testimony  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  prove  one  of  those  miraeuloda 
frets.  The  assertion  has  sometimes  been 
made,  that  more  than  usually  would  suffice 
for  establishing  an  ordinary  fret,  would  be 
necessary  to  prove  the  exigence  of  a mira- 
cle. We  altogether  dissent  from  this  posi- 
tion. The  frets  in  the'  one  case  are  precisely 
as  obvious  to  examination  as  in  the  other. 
Strange  as  the  assertion  which  I am  about  to 
make,  will  probably  appear  to  many  who 
have  honored  me  with  their  attention;  I 
plainly  say,  that  it  will  be  found  upon  reflec- 
tion, that  there  is  far  less  danger  of  deceit  or 
mistake  in  the  examination  of  a miraculous 
fact,  than  there  is  in  one  of  ordinaiy  occur- 
rence. The  reason  is  simple,  and  I believe 
natural  and  evidently  sufficient.  The  mind 
is  less  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  when  its 
curiosity  is  greatly  excited,  and  when  its 
jealousy  and  suspicion  are  greatly  awakened, 
than  when  it  is  prepared  to  expect  and  to  ad- 
mit what  it  is  daily,  perhaps  hourly  in  the 
habit  of  expecting  and  admitting.  Ordinaiy 
events  excite  no  curiosity,  create  no  surprise, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  that 
what  has  frequently  occurred,  occurs  again. 
The  statement  of  such  an  occurrence  win  ea- 

Spass.  But  thestate  of  the  mind  is  widely 
jrent,  when  we  eagerly  seek  to  ascertain 
whether  what  has  never  been  witnessed  by 
us  before,  has  now  come  under  our  observe 
tion,  or  whether  we  have  not  been  under 
some  delusion ; whether  an  attempt  has  not 
been  made  to  deceive  us.  We,  in  such  a case, 
become  extremely  jealous  ; we  examine  with 
more  than  ordinary  care,  and  we  run  less  risk 
of  being  deceived  or  mistaken. 

No  person  doubts  the  power  of  the  Crea- 
tor, the  supreme  legislator  and  preserver  of 
the  universe,  to  suspend  any  law  of  nature 
in  the  course  of  its  operation,  or  to  select 
some  individual  case  which  he  will  except 
from  the  operation  of  that  law,  and  during 
his  own  pleasure.  TTie  question  can  never 
be  as  to  this  power,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
miraculous  interference ; but  it  always  must 
regard  the  fret,  and  that  fret  must  be  estab- 
lished by  testimony,  and  without  the  evidence 
of  testimony,  no  person  who  was  not  present 
can  be  required  to  believe.  There  does  not, 
and  cannot  exist,  any  individual  br  tribunal, 
with  power  to  require  or  command  the  hum- 
blest mortal  to  believe  without  evidence. 

There  is  no  place  in  which  the  rules  of 
evidence  are  better  understood,  or  more  ac- 
curately observed,  than  in  our  respectable 
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eovts  of  lawT  Permit  me  for  a moment,  to  ; 
bring  your  attention  to  one  of  those  cases  j 
whim  frequently  presents  itself  to  the  view 
of  our  citizens.  There  stands  a citizen  1 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  fellow-man. 
Long  experience,  deep  study,  unsullied  pun-  1 
ty,  calm  impartiality,  and  patience  for  inves- ! 
tagatkm,  form  the  judicial  character;  they 
are  found  upon  the  bench.  Steady  integrity, ' 
the  power  of  discrimination,  the  love  of  jus-  ; 
ties,  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  the  sanction  of  a solemn ! 
pledge  to  heaven,  are  all  found  in  the  jury  ; j 
the  public  eye  is  upon  them,  and  the  supreme  ! 
tribunal  of  public  opinion,  after  an  open 
hearing  of  the  case,  is  to  pronounce  upon  the 
judges  and  jurors  themselves.  The  life  or 
death,  the  fiune  or  infamy  of  the  accused  lies  j 
with  them,  and  is  in  their  keeping,  at  the  peril  j 
of  their  feelings,  their  character,  their  con-  , 
science  and  their  souls.  The  decision  must  | 
be  made  by  the  evidence  arising  from  testi- 
mony, and  that  the  testimony  of  men,  and  ' 
those  men  liable  to  all  the  weakness,  and  all 
the  bad  passions  of  humanity.  Yet  here,  in  I 
this  important  case,  a solemn  decision  most  I 
be  made.  That  jury  must  be  satisfied*  that  j 
the  person  now  said  to  be  dead  was  living,  j 
that  no  is  now  dead,  that  the  change  from 
life  to  death  was  produced  by  the  act  of  their  | 
fellow-citizen  now  arraigned  before  them  ; j 
that  this  act  was  done  with  sufficient  delibe- 
ration to  proceed  from  malacious  intent ; that 
for  this  act  he  had  no  authority ; he  who  was 
deprived  of  life  being  a peaceable  person 
under  the  protection  of  the  State.  In  this 
there  is  frequently  much  perplexity,  and  lit- 
tle testimony,  ana  that  testimony  frequently 
regarding  not  the  substantial  ingredients  of 
the  crime,  but  establishing  facts  from  which 
those  that  form  the  ingredients  are  only  de- 
rived by  inference.  Still  we  find  convictions 
and  executions,  and  the  jury  with  the  appro- 
btfkm  of  the  bench,  ana  the  assent  of  the 
community,  unhesitatingly  put  on  solemn 
record  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  facts 
which  they  never  saw,  and  of  which  they 
have  only  the  testimony  of  their  fellow-men ; 
and  upon  this  testimony  society  agrees  that 
property,  liberty,  life  and  fame  shall  all  be 
deposed  of,  with  perfect  assurance  of  truth 
and  justice. 

I will  now  suppose  that  court  constituted 
as  I have  described,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
amertaining  the  fact  of  murder.  A number 
of  respectable  witnesses  depose  to  the  fact 
of  the  person  stated  to  have  been  slain,  hav- 
ing been  alive,  they  were  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy with  him,  were  his  companions  during 
years,  some  of  them  have  seen  his  dead  body, 
m presence  of  others  who  also  testify  to 
their  having  seen  and  examined  that  body, 


those  last  were  present  when  the  prisoner 
with  perfect  deliberation  inflicted  a wound 
upon  the  deceased.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  prisoner.  A number 
of  physicians  testify  their  opinion  as  to  the 
wound  so  given,  and  which  they  examined, 
being  a sufficient  cause  of  death.  The  ac- 
cused produces  no  authority  for  his  act; 
there  has  been  no  process  of  law  against  the 
deceased,  who  was  a peaceable  and  well  con- 
ducted citizen.  How  could  that  jury  hesi- 
tate 1 They  must,  p&inftil  as  is  the  task, 
they  must  consign  the  unfortunate  culprit  to 
the  just  vengeance  of  the  law — the  judge 
must  deliver  him  to  the  executioner,  and  the 
public  record  of  the  State  must  exhibit  his 
infamy.  Life  and  character  must  both  dis- 
appear, they  are  swept  away  by  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  evidence,  founded  upon  human 
testimony.  The  widow  must  hang  her  head 
in  shame ; in  the  recess  of  her  dwelling  she 
must  sit  in  lonely,  disconsolate,  unsupported 
grief;  the  orphans  blush  to  bear  their  fibb- 
er’s name ; the  brothers  would  forget  their 
kindred  : and  perhaps  even  gray  hairs  would 
gladly  bow  still  lower,  and  compelled  by 
grief  and  years,  court  the  concealment  of 
the  grave. 

Yet,  still,  when  fact  becomes  evident  from 
the  examination  of  testimony,  we  must  yield 
our  assent  to  that  fact  without  regarding  its 
consequences. 

Let  me  continue  my  supposition.  Before 
the  dissolution  of  that  court— whilst  it  is  yet 
in  session,  that  jury  still  occupying  their 
seats — a rush  is  made  into  the  halt— the  mmA 
identical  witnesses  appear  again ; but  they 
are  accompanied  by  the  deceased — now 
raised  to  life.  They  testify,  that  as  they 
were  departing  from  the  court,  a man,  whom 
they  produce,  proclaimed  that  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Most  High  to  deliver  his 
great  behests  to  his  fellow-men ; and  that  to 
prove  the  validity  of  his  commission,  he 
summoned  them  to  accompany  him  to  the 
tomb  of  that  man  whose  death  they  had  so 
fully  proved,  and  that  by  an  appeal  to  hear 
ven  for  the  authenticity  of  his  commission, 
that  man  should  revive.  They  went— they 
saw  the  body  in  the  grave— the  claimant 
upon  heaven  called  upon  the  eternal  God  to 
show  that  he  had  sent him  to  teach  his  fellow- 
men— he  calls  the  deceased— the  body  rises 
—the  dead  has  come  to  life— he  accompanies 
them  to  the  court — he  is  recognized  by  his 
acquaintances— confessed  by  bis  friends— 
felt  by  the  people— he  speaks,  he  breathes — 
he  moves,  he  eats,  he  drinks,  he  lives  amongst 
them.  Can  that  court  refuse  to  say  that  it 
is  satisfied  of  the  fact  of  the  resuscitation  ! 
What  would  any  honest  man  think  of  the 
members  of  that  jury,  should  they  swear  that 
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this  man  had  not  been  resuscitated  by  the  suffices  for  me  to  know  the  existence  of  the 
interference  of  that  individual  who  thus  fact  itself : and  its  existence  will  not  be  the 


proves  his  commission?  If  that  jury  could, 
upon  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses,  find 
the  first  fact,  why  shall  they  not  upon  the 
same  testimony  find  the  second  ? 

But  we  may  be  asked  how  we  know  that 
this  man  was  dead  1 Probably  it  was  only 
a mistake.  He  could  not  have  been  totally 
bereft  of  life.  Ask  the  jury,  who,  upon  the 
certainty  of  the  fact  of  death,  consigned 
their  fellow-citizen  to  infamy  and  to  the  gal- 
lows. Shall  we  admit  the  certainty  for  the 
purpose  of  human  justice,  and  quibble  with 
our  convictions  to  exclude  the  testimony  of 
heaven  ? This,  indeed,  would  be  a miserable 
sophistry.  Would  any  court  upon  such  a 
plea,  so  unsupported,  issue  a respite  firom 
execution  ? An  isolated  perhaps  with  no- 
thing to  rest  upon,  set  up  against  positive 
testimony,  resting  upon  the  uncontradicted 
evidence  derived  firom  the  senses,  from  ex- 
perience, and  from  analogy.  A speculative 
possibility  against  a substantive  fact,  by 
which  fact  the  very  possibility  is  destroyed. 

Where  is  the  cause  of  doubt  ? Where  the 
difference  between  the  two  cases  ? In  both 
suppositions  the  essential  facts  are  the  same, 
----life,  death, — identity;  the  difference  con- 
sists in  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
priority  of  one  to  the  other.  The  one  is  the 
ordinary  transition  from  life  to  death,  an 
occurrence  which  is  to  us  most  mysterious 
and  inexplicable,  but  with  the  existence  of 
which  we  are  long  familiar;  the  other  a 
transition  from  death  to  life,  not  more  mys- 
terious but  which  rarely  occurs,  and  when  it 
does  occur,  is  most  closely  examined,  viewed 
with  jealous  scrutiny,  and  excites  deep  in- 
terest ; and  to  admit  the  truth  of  which,  there 
is  no  pre-disposition  in  the  mind.  The  facts 
are  precisely  the  same  in  the  case  of  the 
muraer  and  of  the  miracle : the  accident  of  the 
priority  of  each  alternately  to  the  other,  con- 
stitutes the  whole  difference.  And  surely  if 
witnesses  can  tell  me  that  a man  who  has 
never  died  shews  all  the  symptoms  of  life, 
the  same  witnesses  can  tell  me  the  same 
fact,  though  that  man  had  passed  from  death 
to  life.  The  symptoms  of  life  are  always 
the  same,  and  the  testimony  which  will  es- 
tablish the  fact  of  life  at  one  time,  by  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  those  symptoms,  will  be 
at  any  time  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  symptoms  of 
death,  and  of  the  testimony  which  will  estab- 
lish the  fact  by  proving  their  existence.  It 
may  be  objected  that  no  adequate  cause  is 
assigned  for  this  extraordinary  occurrence. 
The  answer  is  two-fold.  To  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  a fact,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
I should  know  the  cause  of  its  existence,  it 


less  certain,  though  I should  never  be  able  to 
discover  the  cause.  How  many  facts  do  we 
every  day  witness,  whose  causes  are  still  to 
us  inaccessible  and  undiscovered.  Next— 
an  adequate  cause  is  here  distinctly  pointed 
out  and  referred  to.  He  who  fast  breathed 
into  the  nostrils  of  man,  whom  he  fashioned 
from  the  dust,  a living  soul,  is  now  equally 
powerful  to  call  back  the  departed  spirit  to 
[ its  mouldering  tenement  of  clay.] 

Viewed  in  this  way,  which  is  the  fair  and 
proper  mode  of  considering  the  subject,  the 
whole  difficulty  vanishes  : because  it  is  aa 
easy  for  God  to  produce  an  effect  by  the 
immediate  intervention  of  his  power,  as 
through  the  mediation  of  the  laws  which  be 
has  established  to  regulate  the  ordinaxy 
course  of  events.  The  facts  in  the  one  case 
are  as  obvious,  and  as  easily  examined  as  in 
the  other  case : the  truth  of  the  facts  being 
established,  and  their  miraculous  nature  b£ 
ing  evident;  all  the  jargon  which  White 
wrote  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  all  the 
quibbles  of  Hume  are  puerile.  The  broad 
evident  fact  stares  us  in  the  face ; but  there 
is  a race  of  weak  and  superficial  beings,  who 
always  seek  to  evade  the  admission  of  a 
principle  or  of  a fact  which  might  possibly 
interfere  with  their  wishes,  and  those  persons 
most  unreasonably  deny  reason  itself  when 
it  stands  in  their  way,  and  seek  for  any  asylmd 
in  the  unintelligible  world  of  delusive  sounds, 
such  as  the  specimen  which  I have  selected 
from  White. 

I remain,  yours  B.  €. 

Charleston,  & C.,  Nov.  13, 1826. 

LETTER  XU 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 

of  America. 

My  Freewds — I now  proceed  to  examine 
tiie  assertions  of  Mr.  White,  as  to  his  motives 
for  becoming  a Protestant  of  the  Englnfc 
Church.  Hitherto,  I have  confined  myself  to 
showing  that,  if  he  took  up  Paley’s  principle, 
and  the  facts  which  White  must  have  known 
to  be  true,  he  must  necessarily  have  become 
a Roman  Catholic;  and,  farther,  that  Palsy 
himself  could  not  by  his  own  principles 
escape  the  conclusion,  that  Catholicism  is 
the  revelation  of  God,  except  by  denying 
what  White  knew  to  be  true,  and  by  as- 
serting that  which  White  must  have  known 
to  be  false ; and,  besides,  that  by  attempting 
to  avoid  these  conclusions,  White  and  most 
Protestant  writers  become  so  confhaedly  be- 
wildered, in  treating  of  the  doctrine  of 
miracles,  that  they  are  scarcely  intelligible 
upon  this  momentous  subject  Let  ns  now 
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heir  Mr.  White’s  reasons,  as  given  before, 
k the  passage  quoted  in  my  seventh  letter. 

He  tells  os  that,  alter  having  read  Paley, 
he  prayed  regularly  for  divine  aid,  because 
u nothing  but  humble  prayer  can  indeed  ob- 
tain that  faith,  which,  when  reason  and 
judgment  have  lead  us  to  supernatural  truth, 
ghee  to  unseen  things  the  body  and  sub- 
stance of  reality,’’  p.  29.  It  is  a little  extra- 
onhnaiy  that  the  old  objection  which  he 
mentions  in  “Doblado’s  Letters,”  p.  297, 
dwold  not  have  again  risen  to  his  mind. 
There  he  judged  that  because  one  absurdity, 
as  he  called  the  doctrine  of  hell,  presented 
itself^  it  would  be  folly  to  pray ; and  instead 
of  praying,  and  reading  works  in  favor  of 
revelation,  he  neglected  his  prayers,  because 
ther  were  a burthen,  and  were  unmeaning, 
and  he  read  with  avidity  every  work  against 
revelation.  Indeed,  his  prayer  was  no  great 
talk ; for,  instead  of  two  hours  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  required,  the  Lord’s 
payer,  which  might  be  dispatched  in  two 
mutates,  sufficed.  If,  then,  faith  could  be 
bad  at  so  easy  a rate,  for  so  short  a prayer, 
he  most  have  been  grossly  negligent  of  the 
neat  duty  of  prayer  in  Spain,  when  he  lost 
tshh  through  neglect  Yet  this  neglect  was 
not  enjoined  by  his  Church,  so  that  he  is  to 
attribute  the  loss  of  belief  to  his  disobeying 
the  law  of  that  Romish  Church  which  en- 
joined the  duty  of  prayer. 

How  convenient  is  it  to  take  np  occasion- 
al^ the  semblance  of  virtue,  when  it  serves 
our  purpose,  and  to  sneer  at  the  reality  of 
virtue  in  others  ? This  romance, — for  I will 
now  e&ll  it  what  I have  shown  it  to  be, — 
ahfoits  White  as  being  unable  to  attain 
forth  without  prayer,  even  after  he  had  been 
eainrincadl^argiunent;  that  a reply  might  be 
afforded  to  the  persona  who  say  that  they  can- 
not be  Christians,  though  they  cannot  argue 
against  Christianity ; but  let  a Catholic  as- 
set, that  you  should  pray  to  God  to  aid  yon 
by  giving  yon  faith,  how  quickly  should  we 
he  amaued  with  every  epithet  which  super- 
cilious arrogance  could  bestow  ? Ignorance, 
folly,  priestcraft,  hood-winking,  stupidity, 
ana  such  expressions  would  embroider  the 
body  of  the  sentences,  which  would  be  exhi- 
bited to  an  admiring  public. 

Let  us  remember,  then,  that  Mr.  White 
acknowledges  faith  to  be  a gift  of  God,  for 
the  obtaining  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
may.  This  will  yet  stand  us  in  some  stead. 
He  continued  this  practice  of  repeating  the 
Lard’s  prayer,  once  every  morning,  during 
force  years;  his  persuasion,  that  Christianity 
* wag  not  one  and  the'  same  thing  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  growing  stronger 
«B  the  while,”  p.  90.  Will  Mr.  White  ex- 
pect as  to  believe  that  each  succeeding 


prayer  obtained  for  him  new  light!  This 
new  light  must  have  exhibited  truth  better 
to  his  mind.  If  Haley’s  argument  was  good, 
and  led  to  truth,  White  fell  into  error ; be- 
cause Paley’s  book,  as  soon  as  its  falsehoods 
are  struck  out^  fully  establishes  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  To 
what,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  Mr.  White’s 
assertion!  My  own  impression  is,  that  his 
statement  of  the  feet  is  untrue.  - 
This  is  a very  strong  assertion,  but  I shall 
endeavor  .to  maintain  its  correctness.  My 
opinion  is,  that  this  man  did  not  believe  in 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  or  if  he  did,  that  he 
must  have  known  the  truth  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  my  opinion  is,  that  he  was 
not  then  a Christian.  My  first  reason  for 
this  opinion  is,  that  Mr.  White  is  an  unsafe 
and  insufficient  witness,  and  we  have  only 
his  authority  for  the  statement.  My  second 
reason  is,  that  the  fact  is  most  improbable ; 
and  I cannot  be  asked  to  believe  an  impro- 
bability, without  positive  evidence  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact,  and  here  I have  none. 
My  third  reason  is,  that  I find,  as  I shall  show 
hereafter,  from  several  passages  of  White’s 
production,  that  it  is  impossible  he  could 
Aave  been  wha}  he  professed  to  be. 

| He  next  tells  us,  “ that  his  rejection  of  re- 
vealed religion  had  been  the  effect  not  of 
direct  objection  to  its  evidences,  but  of  weigh- 
ing tenets  against  them,  which  they  were  not 
intended  to  support,”  p.  30.  Yet  he  told  ns 
in  p.  21,  that  his  doubts  did  not  effect  any 
particular  doctrine,  “ but  his  first  doubts  at- 
tacked the  very  basis  of  Catholicism.”  One 
of  those  assertions  must  be  untrue.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  decide  which  is  the  falsehood. 
But  it  is  for  me  to  say,  that  it  is  now  ma- 
nifest, that  this  witness  is  entitled  to  no 
credit 

He  proceeds  to  inform  us,  “ the  balance 
inclined  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
in  proportion  as  he  struck  out  dogmas  which 
he  naa  been  taught  to  identify  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ”  He  does  not  inform  us 
what  those  doctrines  were;  but  in  “Dobla- 
do’s  Letters,”  as  I showed  before,  he  stated 
the  first  which  he  found  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  goodness  of  God,  and  which  being 
a doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
he  had  been  taught  to  identify  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  was  that  of  the  existence  of 
hell;  of  course  we  must  presume  that  he 
struck  out  this,  as  it  was  the  absurdity  which 
caused  his  rejection  of  Christianity,  if,  then, 
he  struck  this  out,  he  certainly  was  not  ap- 
proximating to  Christianity.  Thus  it  is 
very  improbable  that  he  became  a Christian 

To  this  paragraph,  he  appends  the  follow- 
ing  note,  p.  30: 
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**  Paler,  with  his  usual  penetration,  has  point- 
ed out  this  moet  important  result  of  the  Refor- 
mation : * When  the  doctrine  of  Transubetan- 
tiation  (he  says  in  his  address  to  Dr.  Law, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  prefixed  to  the  Principles 
of  Moral  Philosophy^  had  taken  possession  of 
the  Christian  world,  it  was  not  without  the 
industry  of  learned  men  that  it  came  at  length 
to  be  discovered,  that  no  such  doctrine  was  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament.  v But  had  those 
excellent  persons  done  nothing  more  by  their 
discovery  than  abolish  an  innocent  superstition, 
or  change  some  directions  in  the  ceremonial  of 
public  worship,  they  had  merited  little  of  that 
veneration  with  which  the  gratitude  of  Protest- 
ant Churches  remembers  their  services.  What 
they  did  for  mankind  was  this — “ They  exone- 
rated Christianity  of  a weight  that  sunk  it’  ” 

Respecting  the  note,  I shall  at  present  brief- 
ly remark,  that  transubstantiation  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Christian  world,  during  all  the 
ages  which  had  elapsed  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  to  the  period  when  this 
industry  was  so  applied;  and  the  opinion 
which  was  the  result  of  the  industry,  was  set 
up  to  destroy  the  fact,  which  was  upheld  by 
every  species  of  testimonial  evidence.  Some 
persons  thought  this  doctrine  a load,  which 
sunk  Christianity,  and  caused  several  to  re- 
ject the  system,  because  of  this  tenet,  which 
they  would  not  believe.  The  Reformers,  as 
they  call  themselves,  took  off  the  load.  Did 
they  thereby  increase  the  number  of  the 
faithful  1 Tne  remark  is  worth  just  as  much 
as  the  similar  one  used  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  in  a sermon  preached  in  this  city, 
not  long  since,  which  is  substantially : “ That 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  a load  which 
sunk  Christianity ; and  the  requisition  of  be-  j 
lief  in  this  absurdity,  which  industrious  echo-  ! 
lars  found  not  to  be  contained  in  the  New 
Testament,  prevented  thousands  from  em- 
bracing Christianity;  but  the  Unitarians 
exonerated  Christianity  of  a weight  that 
sunk  it.”  Another  time,  and  I shall  take  up 
the  doctrine  in  another  manner:  at  present, 
its  value  may  be  estimated  by  comparison. ' 

A little  afterwards.  White  says,  p.  31: 
“The  points  of  difference  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  Rome,  though  im- 
portant, are  comparatively  few ; they  were 
Desides  the  very  points  which  had  produced 
his  general  unbelief' ” Really,  1 was  of  a 
different  opinion;  for,  until  I have  been 
thus  instructed  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco 
White,  a Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, I was  under  the  full  impression  that 
the  Church  of  England  taught  the  existence 
of  hell  Mr.  White  informs  us,  in  “ Dobla- 
do’s  Letters,”  that  this  doctrine*  was  the  first 
which  produced  his  general  unbelief.  I knew 
that  tne  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  was  somewhat  delicate  upon  this 


doctrine,  for  the  clergymen  were,  and  for 
aught  1 know  still  are,  at  liberty  to  pot  or 
not  to  put  into  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
phrase  “ he  descended  into  hell but  I never 
suspected  the  Church  of  England  upon  this 
topic,  until  I read  Mr.  White's  statement. 
This  doctrine,  Doblado  says,  drove  him  from 
the  Catholic  Church;  and  White  tells  os,  p. 
31,  “ When  approaching  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, both  the  absence  of  what  drove  me  from 
Catholicism,  and  the  existence  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  system,  made  me  fed  as  if  I 
were  returning  to  the  repaired  home  of  my 
youth.” 

But  the  most  extraordinary  passage  in  the 
entire  of  Mr.  White's  book,  is  that  m which 
he  in  p.  30,  states,  that  “ the  day  arrived, 
when  convinced  of  the  substantial  truth  of 
Christianity,  no  question  remained  before 
him  but  that  of  choosing  the  form  under 
which  he  was  to  profess  it.”  To  our  Ame- 
rican friends,  who  have  been  so  long  in  the 
habit  of  taking  their  peculiar  view  of  the 
subject,  this  will  appear  the  most  natural 
state  of  mind.  But  in  such  a man  as  White, 
it  is  a state  which  does  not  correspond  with 
nature.  1 must  be  a little  more  tedious  than 
I would  wish  upon  this  topic. 

In  order  to  understand  properly  the  case 
which  we  examine,  we  must  again  stop  to 
inquire  what  Christianity  is.  It  is  the  reli- 
gion established  by  Christ.  Religion  con- 
sists in  the  belief  of  certain  doctrines  whose 
truth  has  been  revealed  by  God,  and  in  the 

the  belief  is  called  faith ; the  practice  of  du- 
ties consists  in  fulfilling  moral  obligations, 
and  performing  ritual  service,  or  being  en- 
gaged therein.  Thus  the  Christian  religion 
consists  in  believing  the  doctrines  taught  by 
Christ,  fulfilling  the  moral  precepts  of  hm 
law,  and  being  properly  engaged  in  the  ritual 
service  which  ne  established. 

A code  of  doctrine  is  some  collection  of 
known  and  ascertained  dogmas  or  tenets, 
specially  given,  and  which  is  comprised  in  a 
written  or  printed  book,  and  it  cannot  be  of 
any  practical  utility  unless  it  is  so  plain  as 
to  be  fully  and  easily  intelligible,  or  unless 
some  kown  and  authorized  tribunal  wlmTl  he 
established  to  give  its  precise  meaning  upon 
all  necessary  points  and  occasions. 

It  is  like  the  statutes  of  a nation,  which 
however  plainly  they  maybe  written*  and 
however  perspicuously  they  may  be  con- 
structed, and  however  judiciously  they  may 
be  compiled,  still  are  liable  to  be  mistaken; 
and  heace  every  nation  constitutes  a judicial 
tribunal,  to  give  their  precise  meaning  in  all 
cases  of  doubt:  so  for  the  purpose  of  aacer- 
taining  the  principles  of  morality  in  the 
Christian  law,  and  their  application  to  ape- 
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dal  eases,  a tribunal  is  as  necessary  as  it  is 
to  ascertain  the  principles  of  law,  and  to 
apply  its  provisions  to  special  cases:  and 
me*  most  be  ascertained  and  regulated  in 
like  manner.  If  no  such  tribunal  existed, 
every  man  would  hold  his  own  opinion  re- 
jecting doctrine,  and  we  would  behold  those 
opinions  perpetually  in  contradiction  to  each 
other.  If  Christ  gave  the  doctrine  of  God, 
he  gave  a doctrine  which  was  true,  uniform, 
fonawtent  with  itself,  and  not  a mass  of 
contradictions.  I cannot  therefore  call  all 
those  contradictions  truth,  because  truth  can- 
not contradict  truth.  Thus  a man  cannot 
say  he  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christiani- 
ty until  he  knows  what  Christianity  is,  and 
lie  cannot  know  what  Christianity  is,  before 
be  knows  either  what  are  the  doctrines  which 
Christ  taught,  or  what  is  the  tribunal  from 
which  he  will  receive  them : he  must  also 
know  the  moral  law  of  Christ,  or  the  tribu- 
nal from  which  he  can  learn  it,  and  the  ritual 
institutions  of  Christ,  or  the  tribunal  from 
which  he  will  learn  them ; or  else  he  cannot 
he  convinced  of  the  substantial  truth  of 
Christianity.  If  Mr.  White  knew  the  tribu- 
nal, his  examination  as  to  the  form  under 
which  he  should  profess  Christianity  must 
have  been  closed;  because  he  knew  the 
form  established  by  that  tribunal.  If  he 
knew  the  doctrine,  and  the  moral  arid  ritual 
diaeipiiiic,  his  examination  must  also  have 
been  dosed;  for  he  knew  the  form  when  he 
knew  those  parts  which  composed  it 
Let  us  however  try  if  we  can  find  Mr. 
White's  meaning.  Suppose  he  meant  to  say 
that  he  was  convinced  Christ  had  established 
a religion  of  truth,  which  all  men  ought  to 
profess:  that  seeing  so  many  sects  contra- 
dicting each  other,  he  knew  they  could  not 
he  all  teaching  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Sa- 
rionr,  and  he  therefore  was  at  a loss  to  know 
which  he  ought  to  embrace.  If  he  calls  this 
being  convinced  of  the  substantial  truth  of 
Gmstianity,  he  certainly  has  made  an  ex- 
traordinary assertion  when  he  states:  “No 
question  remained  before  him  but  that  of 
choosing  the  form  under  which  he  was  to 
profess  it.  The  deliberation  which  preceded 
this  choice  was  one  of  no  great  difficulty  to 
ham.”  You  will  agree  with  me,  unless  he 
fesnd  some  authorized  tribunal  to  aid  in  fix- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  the 
institutions  of  the  Saviour,  there  lay  before 
him  a task  sufficient  to  occupy  nearly  Iris 
whole  life ; because  he  should  leave  no  one 
of  those  forms  or-  sects  unexamined,  lest 
that  which  he  omitted  might  be  the  very  one 
whieh  he  should  choose:  next  he  ought 
himself  to  know  accurately  all  the  doctrines 
sad  institutions  of  the  Saviour,  feat  he  might 
be  able  to  discover  which  sect  held  those 


doctrines,  and  which  deviated  from  them.  If 
he  had  this  accurate  knowledge,  his  labor 
indeed  would  have  been  at  an  end.  It'is  plain 
therefore,  that  there  are  only  three  modes, 
for  discovering  the  doctrines  of  Christ : first, 
to  find  some  infallible  witness  which  Bhall 
tell  us  with  certainty  which  they  are ; this  is 
our  mode,  and  was  rejected  by  [Mr.  White,] 
who  left  our  communion;  the  second  is 
by  inspiration ; to  this  mode  Mr.  White  lays 
no  claim ; the  third  is  by  learning  the  doc- 
trines in  detail  from  an  extensive  and  labo- 
rious investigation.  Mr.  White  says  of  the 
English  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic, 
“ that  the  doctrines  common  to  both  Church- 
es were  found  in  the  Scriptures,  his  early 
studies  and  professional  knowledge  left  him 
no  room  to  doubt.”  It  is  very  strange  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  true  proposition  of 
three  in  his  doctrinal  assertions,  and  still 
more  strange,  that  he  contradicts  almost  one- 
third  of  his  own  doctrinal  statements.  It  is 
by  no  means  true,  that  all  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  English  Protestant  creed  arq 
found  in  the  Scriptures ; many  of  those  which 
the  Church  of  England  holds  in  common 
with  us  are  known  only  from  tradition;  I 
might  easily  sum  up  several,  I shall  mention 
two  or  three  of  the  first  which  strike  me, 
viz.  the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  the  per- 
petual viiginity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  va- 
lidity of  baptism  conferred  by  lay-persons, 
or  by  infidels,  the  validity  of  oraers  conferred 
by  heretics,  and  a vast  number  of  others. 
Again,  both  Churches  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  hell  or  of  a place  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. Mr.  White  wrote  Doblado’s  Letters 
after  the  period  of  his  becoming  a member 
of  the  Protestant  Church — both  Churches 
state  that  they  find  this  doctrine  in  the  Serip- 
tures,  and  White  rejects  it 


“Suppose,  however,  the  reality  and  magni- 
tude of  the  recompense — am  I not  daily  in 
danger  of  eternal  perdition  ? My  heart  sinks 
within  me  at  the  view  of  the  interminable  list 
of  offences,  every  one  of  which  may  finally 
plunge  me  into  everlasting  flames.  Everlast- 
ing 1 and  why  so  Y Con  mere  be  revenge  or 
cruelty  in  the  Almighty?” 

Against  this  he  struggled,  this  he  called 
absurdity,  and  as  the  Catholic  Church  had 
a faith  which  was  indivisible,  whatever  proved 
it  all,  proved  absurdity ; — therefore  he  left 
Catholic  faith,  because  of  the  doctrine  of 
hell ; p.  297,  Doblado’s  Letters.  Yet  he  tells 
us,  “ Evidence,”  p.  30  : 

“ The  deliberation  whichpreceded  this  choice 
was  one  of  no  great  difficulty  to  me.  The 
points  of  difference  between  the  Ohurch  of 
England  and  Rome,  though  important,  are 
comparatively  few:  they  were,  besides,  the 
very  point*  wkich  had  produced  ntypentral  %mbe- 
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lief.  That  the  doctrines  common  to  both 
6hurches  were  found  in  the  Scriptures,  my 
early  studies  and  professional  knowledge,  left 
me  no  room  to  doubt ; and  as  the  evidences  of 
Revelation  had  brought  me  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  I could  find  no 
objection  to  the  resumption  of  tenets  which  had 
so  lo«g  possessed  my  belief  The  communion 
in  which  I was  inclined  to  procure  admission 
was  not,  indeed,  that  in  which  I was  educated ; 
but  I had  so  long  wandered  away  from  the 
Roman  fold,  that,  when  approaching  the  Church 
of  England,  both  the  absence  of  what  had  driven 
me  from  Catholicism , and  the  existence  of  all 
the  other  parts  of  that  system,  made  me  feel 
as  if  I were  returning  to  the  repaired  home  of 
my  youth.” 

My  friends,  why  would  not  the  variegated 
host  of  Doctors,  from  Bishop  Kemp  to  the 
most  humble  of  those  who  follow  in  his 
train,  members  as  well  of  the  Church  which 
he  deserted  as  of  that  into  which  he  climbed, 
vouchsafe  to  tell  us  whether  they  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a place  of  eternal  punish- 
ment ? What  say  they  to  Mr.  White  upon 
this  subject,  or  will  the  Doctors  hold  a con- 
sultation upon  his  contradictions'?  Indeed, 
his  disease  in  this  regard  has  already  assumed 
a desperate  character,  and  yet  all  the  symp- 
toms nave  not  been  developed. 

What  will  they  say  to  the  passages  in  the 
very  next  page  to  that  in  which  he  .informs  us 
with  such  pathos  of  hife  return  to  a Church 
so  like  his  own,  “ the  repaired  home  of  his 
youth.”  For  he  tells  us  in  p.  31,  that  he  had 
no  u secret  leaning”  to  the  Church  that  he  had 
left,  “ for  Catholicism  was  blended  with  his 
bitterest  recollections.”  This  to  me  appears 
more  like  the  thoughtless  rhapsody  of  some 
fanciful  laureate  elated  by  the  influence  of 
his  pipe  of  port,  than  like  the  sober  state- 
ment of  an  humble  convert  declaring  before 
God  and  man  the  plain  facts  of  an  interest- 
ing occurrence.  Did  the  associated  Doctors 
ctdmly  read  this  tissue  of  contradiction,  be- 
fore they  gave  their  names  to  the  scrutiny  of 
a patient,  investigating  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple! Did  they  before  God  in  singleness  of 
soul  believe  that  White’s  book  was  an  hon- 
est relation  of  truth,  given  by  a religious  man! 
If  they  did,  I could  not  respect  their  powers 
of  criticism,  or  their  information.  If  they 
did  not,  what  am  I to  say  ? Shall  I believe 
that  their  prejudice  against  our  religion  urged 
them  to  assail  us  even  with  such  a compila- 
tion. I regret  their  act,  not  for  any  injury 
to  our  Church,  because,  it  has  done  us  ser- 
vice ; but  I regret  that  our  country  affords 
such  an  exhibition.  I shall  continue. 

I remain  yours, 

B.C. 

Charleston,  8.  O,  No*  90, 1896. 


LETTER  XHL 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
cf  America. 

My  Friends, — We  have  now  brought 
Mr.  White,  through  a series  of  improbabili- 
ties and  contradictions,  to  be  a good  Protest- 
ant of  the  Church  of  England ; whose  doc- 
trines he  'subscribed  in  the  year  1814,  having 
been  led  thereto  by  Paley  and  by  prayer. 

He  then  after  a period  of  a year  and  a half 
resumed  his  priestly  character,  which  by  the 
bye  he  had  never  thrown  off  though  he  had 
frequently  disgraced  it  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  well  as  the  Catholic  Church  teaches 
the  inamissibflity  of  this  character,  which  is 
another  doctrine  not  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  which  they  agree.  I shall  only 
remark  that  White  as  a convert,  was  by  the 
English  law  required  to  swear  a few  oaths, 
besides  subscribing  the  articles,  and  I shall 
on  future  occasions,  have  to  advert  to  this, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  his  own 
works  shew  him,  even  at  the  date  of  last 
year,  to  hold  tenets  incompatible  with  this 
oath  and  with  those  articles. 

He  next  informs  us  that  at  Oxford  he 
spent  two  years  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  a 
nobleman.  This  was  after  he  had  “returned 
to  the  repaired  home  of  his  youth,”  subse- 
quently to  his  “ deliberation,  which  was  not 
one  of  great  difficulty  to  him,”  for  the  pur- 
pose “ of  choosing  the  form  under  which  he 
was  to  professthat  Christianity  of  whose 
substantial  truth  he  was  convinced,”  after  be 
had  “no  room  to  doubt”  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church'  of  England,  the 
truth  of  which  he  had  solemnly  subscribed 
to  and  confirmed  with  his  oath.  All  inquiry 
we  must  suppose  was  now  at  an  end,  the  re- 
ligion he  had  embraced  he  had  no  doubt  was 
that  which  Christ  revealed,  and  which  was 
contained  in  the  laws  of  the  Gospel,  end  to  ob- 
serve which  he  made  “ a solemn  engagement 
by  receiving  the  sacrament”  in  that  Church. 

(after  whicn,]  “to  complete  such  acknow- 
edgment  he  resumed  his  priestly  character.* 
This  man  has  therefore  now  rest  in  his  fruth, 
he  has  the  undoubted  conviction  that  all 
that  to  which  he  has  pledged  his  signature, 
his  oath,  the  sacrament,  and  his  priestly  cha- 
racter, is  true.  Alas ! my  friemis,  we  now 
begin  to  find  the  correct  manifestation  of 
what  all  this  is  worth!  How  valueless  tie 
all  those  pledges  and  professions ! ! Mr. 
White  as  yet  has  not  faith!  As  yet  he  knows 
not  what  has  been  revealed!!!  So  he 
informs  us  himself  in  page  83  of  hia“  Evi- 
dence.” 

“Neither  the  duties  of  the  tutorship,  nor  the 
continual  sufferings  which  I have  endured  ever 
since,  could  damp  my  eagerness  in  search  of 
religions  truth.  Shall  I be  suspected  of  esnlm 
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<kii  declaration  ? Alas ! let  the  confession 
-which  1 am  going  to  be  the  unques- 

tionable, though  melancholy  proof  of  my  sin- 
cerity. 

"For  more  than  three  years  my  studies  in 
trinity  were  to  me  a source  of  increasing  at- 
^dunent  to  Christian  faith  and  practice.  When 
J quitted  my  charge  as  tutor,  I had  begun  a 
tales  of  short  lectures  on  religion,  the  first  part 
of  which  I delivered  to  the  young  members  of 
the  family.  Having  retired  to  private  lodgings 
m London,  it  was  my  intention  to  prosecute 
that  work  for  the  benefit  of  young  persons ; 
bat  there  was  by  this  time  a mental  phenome- 
non ready  to  appear  in  me,  to  which  I cannot 
sow  look  back  without  a strong  sense  of  my 
own  weakness.  My  vehement  desire  of  know- 
ledge not  allowing  me  to  neglect  any  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  whatever  books  on  divinity 
came  to  my  hands,  I studied  the  small  book  on 
the  Atonement,  by  Taylor  of  Norwich.  The 
confirmed  habits  of  my  mind  were  too  much  in 
accordance  with  every  thing  that  promised  to 
remore  mystery  from  Christianity,  and  I adopt- 
ed Taylors  views  without  in  the  least  suspect- 
ing the  consequences.  It  was  not  long,  How- 
ever, before  I found  myself  beset  with  great 
doubts  on  the  divinity  of  t/hrist.  My  state 
bow  became  exceedingly  painful ; for,  though 
greatly  wanting  religious  comfort  in  the  soli- 
tude of  a sick  room,  where  I was  a prey  to 
pain  and  extreme  weakness,  I perceived  that 
religious  practices  had  lost  their  power  of 
soothing  me.  But  no  danger  or  suffering  has, 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  deterred  me  from  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  Having  now  suspected  that 
it  might  be  found  in  the  Unitarian  system,  I 
boldly  set  out  upon  the  search ; hut  there  I did 
not  find  it  Whatever  industry  and  attention 
could  do,  all  was  performed  with  candor  and 
ssmeftoee ; but,  m length  of  time,  Christiani- 
ty, in  the  light  of  Unharianism,  appeared  to 
mem  mighty  work  to  little  purpose ; and  I lost 
all  hope  of  quieting  my  mind.  With  doubts 
Tmaatisfird  wherever  I turned,  I found  myself 
rapidly  sliding  into  the  gulf  of  scepticism ; hut 
it  pleased  God  to  prevent  my  complete  re- 
lapse. I knew  too  well  the  map  of  infidelity 
to  be  deluded  a second  time  by  the  hope  of 
toiling  a resting  place  to  the  sole  of  my  foot, 
throughout  its  wiae  domains ; and  now  I took 
Md  *0pt  a determination  to  give  my  mind 
oernae  rent,  from  the  studies,  which,  owing  to 
my  peculiar  circumstances  had  evidently  occa- 
sioned the  moral  fever  under  which  I labored 
Whet  was  the  real  state  of  my  frith  in  this 
period  of  darkness,  God  alone  can  judge.  This 
i state  with  confidence, — that  I 
prayed  daily  for  light;  that  I invariably  con- 
sidered myself  bound  to  obey  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel;  and  that,  when  harassed  with 
fresh  doubts,  and  tempted  to  turn  away  from 
Christ,  1 often  repeated  from  my  heart  the 
aftrirtinfl;  exclamation  of  the  Apostle  Peter — 
* to  whom  shall  I got  thou  hast  the  words  of 
t life.” 


After  reading  this  extract  I would  ask 
whether  this  good  man  had  not  as  much 
reason  for  leaving  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England  as  he  had  for  leaving  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Spain.  And,  whether,  if  in  thiB 
state  of  mind  he  had  selected  profligate  infi- 
dels for  his  companions,  read  the  works  of 
philosophise  against  revelation,  indulged  in 

S*088  immoral  habits,  in  a word  acted  in 
ngland  as  he  had  acted  in  Spain,  the  re- 
sult would  not  have  been  similar?  There- 
fore upon  his  own  shewing,  it  was  not  the 
superiority  of  evidence,  the  preponderance 
of  argument  in  favor  of  Protestantism  over 
Catholicism,  which  kept  him  now  in  the 
new  ehurch,  nor  was  it  that  faith  which  is 
founded  upon  the  conviction  of  unerring 
truth,  when  the  special  truth  has  been  clear- 
ly proved;  hut  he  avoids  infidelity,  because 
he  had  experienced  its  folly,  and  he  remains 
a Protestant,  not  upon  a Protestant  principle, 
but  upon  a Catholic  principle;  not  because 
he  discovers  the  special  truth  of  the  particu- 
lar doctrine,  but  because  he  must  adhere  to 
the  declarations  of  Christ : and  to  me  it  is 
most  extraordinary  how  he  can  know  what 
is  the  meaning  of  those  declarations,  unless 
he  takes  it  from  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
for  he  does  not  take  it  upon  his  own  private 
judgment,  since  he  informs  us  that  he  was 
unable  to  form  any  judgment  or  decision  as 
to  what  Christ  taught : doubt,  and  the  moral 
fever,  not  conviction  of  truth,  having  been 
the  result  of  his  studies,  and  hence  he  rests 
from  his  studies  without  coming  to  any 
decision,  and  therefore  if  he  believes,  it  must 
he  upon  authority,  and  not  upon  private 
judgment 

M For  some  time  I thought  it  an  act  of  crimi- 
nal insincerity  to  approach,  with  these  doubts, 
the  sacramental  tame ; but  the  consciousness 
that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  alter  my  state 
of  mind,  and  that,  if  death,  as  it  appeared  very 
probable,  should  overtake  me  as  I was,  I 
could  only  throw  myself  with  all  my  doubts 
upon  the  mercy  of  my  Maker ; induced  me  to 
do  the  same  in  the  performance  of  the  most 
solemn  act  of  religion.” 

This  is  the  man  who  in  Spain  daily  ap- 
proached the  sacramental  table,  not  only 
with  doubts,  but  with  absolute  infidelity, 
and  this  during  his  ten  years  of  hypo- 
crisy ! — Let  his  own  words  be  his  own  con- 
demnation. ‘ 

I shall  not  dwell  now  upon  this  most  ex- 
traordinary hut  by  no  means  uncommon  as- 
sertion “that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  alter 
his  state  of  mind.0  Never  was  there  a more 
groundless,  a more  dangerous,  or  a more  ir- 
religious proposition.  But  I am  not  now 
hh  dortriiifl, fot  MaMriory.  How 
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quickly  he  overcomes  his  scruples ; and  with- 
out faith  he  does  that  for  which  faith  is  re- 
quired, and  pledges  a virtue  which  he  does 
not  possess.  As  yet  then  Mr.  White  is  not 
a believer.  But  now  his  conversion  is  to  be 
effected. 

M But  I had  not  often  to  undergo  this  awful 
trial.  Objections  which,  during  this  struggle, 
had  appeared  to  me  unanswerable,  began  gra- 
dually to  lose  their  weight  on  my  mind.  The 
Christian  Evidences  which,  at  the  period  of  my 
change  Cram  infidelity,  struck  me  as  powerful 
in  detail , now  presenting  themselves  collectively , 
acquired  a strength  which  no  detached  difficul- 
ties (and  all  the  arguments  of  infidelity  are  so,) 
could  shake.  My  mind,  in  fact,  found  rest  in 
that  kind  of  conviction  which  belongs  peculiar- 
ly to  moral  subjects,  and  seems  to  depend  on  an 
intuitive  perception  of  the  truth  through  broken 
clouds  of  doubt,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  mortal  man  completely  to  dispel  Let  no 
one  suppose  that  I allude  to  either  mysterious 
or  enthusiastic  feelings;  I speak  of  conviction' 
arising  from  examination.  But  anv  man,  ac- 
customed to  observe  the  workings  or  the  mind, 
will  agree,  that  conviction,  in  intricate  moral 
questions,  comes  finally  in  the  shape  of  internal 
feeling — a perception  perfectly  distinct  from 
syllogistic  conviction,  out  which  exerts  the 
strongest  power  over  our  moral  nature.  Such 
perception  of  the  truth  is,  indeed,  the  spring  of 
our  most  important  actions,  the  common  bond 
of  social  life,  the  ground  of  retributive  justice, 
the  parent  of  all  human  laws.  Yet,  it  is  in- 
separable from  more  or  less  doubt ; for  doubtlees 
conviction  is  only  to  be  found  about  objects  of 
sense,  or  those  abstract  creations  of  the  mind, 
pure  number  and  dimension,  which  employ  the 
ingenuity  of  mathematicians.  That  assurance 
respecting  things  not  seen,  which  the  scriptures 
calf  Faith,  is  a eupemeUuraljnh,  which  reason- 
ing can  never  produce.  This  difference  be- 
tween the  conviction  resulting  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Christian  Evidences,  and  faith,  in 
the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  appears  to 
me  of  vital  importance,  and  much  to  be  at- 
tended to  by  such  as,  having  renounced  the 
Gospel,  are  yet  disposed  to  give  a candid  hear- 
ing to  its  advocates.  The  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian Evidences,  is  that  of  leading  any  consider- 
ate mind,  unobstructed  by  prejudice,  to  the 
reoords  of  revelation,  and  making  it  ready 
to  derive  instruction  from  that  source  of  super- 
natural truth;  but  it  is  the  epirit  of  truth 
alone  that  can  impart  the  internal  conviction 
of  faith. 

Mark  then  finally  what  he  describes  his 
faith  to  be,  a belief  of  truth  accompanied 
with  clouds  of  doubt,  which  it  is  not  in 
man's  power  to  dispel;  conviction  of  truth, 
perception  of  truth,  yet  not  conviction,  and 
not  perception,  because  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  doubt  Assurance  of  truth 
given  by  God,  beoause  supernatural,  and  yet 


not  as  strong  an  assurance  of  truth  as  we 
have  from  the  objects  that  fall  under  the 
cognisance  of  our  senses.  An  internal  con- 
viction of  faith,  coming  from  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  and  yet  inseparable  from  more  or  leas 
doubt  My  friends,  is  this  contradictor?  jar- 
gon intelligible?  Yet  such  is  Mr.  White's 
faith!!  Was  I wrong  then  when  I asserted 
that  as  yet  he  had  no  faith.  We  call  frith 
Ma  firm  belief  of  all  that  God  reveals.”  The 
objects  of  sense  may  and  do  frequently  de- 
lude and  deceive,  but  God  cannot  deceive. 
Error  is  frequently  detected  in  the  operations 
of  the  mind  respecting  pure  number  and 
dimension,  mathematicians  have  frequently 
erred  and  misled.  Bat  who  shall  say  that 
God  might  be  deceived  ? Who  shall  say  that 
God  can  deceive  us  when  he  reveals  know- 
ledge, and  requires  our  belief?  The  heavens 
ana  the  earth  may  pass  away,  but  his  word 
cannot  fail. 

Will  Bishop  Kemp  eall  this  blasphemy  of 
White  a description  of  faith?  Will  this  pack 
of  Doctors  avow  that  the  certainty  of  what 
the  scriptures  contain  is  more  liable  to  doubt 
than  is  the  investigation  of  the  philosopher? 

I have  frequently  discovered  that  respecta- 
ble gentlemen  and  good  scholars  of  other 
Churches,  with  whom  I conversed,  hid  not 
the  most  remote  idea  of  the  nature  of  faith. 
But  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I find 
a congregated  assembly  of  Protestant  assail- 
ants of  Catholicism,  with  a convert  bishop 
at  their  head,  avow  by  implication  that  they 
are  not  as  certain  of  the  truth  of  the  doe- 
trines  which  they  preach,  which  the  Spirit  of 
truth  reveals,  and  imparts,  and  which  the 
Bible  contains,  as  they  are  of  the  truth  of 
what  falls  under  the  observation  of  then 
senses.  Yet  these  gentlemen  are  well  paid 
for  preaching  as  truth  what  they  only  per- 
ceive through  broken  clouds  of  doubt,  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  com- 
pletely to  dispel!  The  truths  of  the  Bible, 
they  say  are  surrounded  by  such  doubts,  the 
Catholic  says  they  are  not;  and  yet  these 
gentlemen  assail  the  Catholic  for  not  making 
3ie  Bible  the  standard  of  his  belief! ! ! Wifi 
Bishop  Kemp  adhere  to  White  and  give  up 
the  Bible:  or  adhere  to  the  Bible,  and  oonfeaa 
that  he  did  wrong  in  recommending  this  un- 
believer as  an  orthodox  son  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church?  If  Bishop  Kemp  baa  not  so 
much  affection  for  his  Woved  Zion,  even  I 
shall  protect  her  against  the  sceptic  renegade 
The  Church  of  England  teaches  that  the 
truth  of  the  Scripture  is  infallibly  established. 
White  does  not  give  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  though  he  pledged  hie 
oath  to  give  it 

Having,  thus,  as  he  states,  “ gone  through  , 
the  religious  history  of  his  mind,”  ho  ados 
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that  under  that  “mental  despotism  which 
would  prevent  investigation  by  the  fear  of 
eternal  rain,  or  which  mocks  reason  by  grant- 
Bg  the  examination  of  the  premises  while 
it  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  drawing  con- 
ehnons;  he  was  irresistibly  urged  into  a 
denial  of  revelation.”  if;  as  it  would  appear, 
he  Beans  this  as  a description  of  the  system 
of  our  Church,  his  first  assertion  is  a gross 
nistatement:  so  far  from  preventing,  we  in- 
vite investigation;  we  drOad  the  careless,  the 
heedless,  the  persons  who  only  glance  and 
rapidly  hasten  to  undue  conclusions,  because 
they  have  not  investigated;  but  we  have  no 
dread  of  him  who  calmly  and  closely  searches 
with  a foncere  love  for  truth.  White  him- 
self finds  his  first  position  to  be  untenable, 
and  be  therefore  quickly  abandons  it,  and 
takes  up  another,  bat  one,  if  possible,  less 
fitted  for  his  purpose:  he  admits  that  we  in- 
vite to  a dose  examination  of  the  premises, 
but  will  not  allow  a right  of  drawing  conclu- 
sions except  in  one  way.  Did  any  logician 
know  of  opposite  conclusions  flowing  from 
the  nine  premises?  Was  there  ever  such 
a mockery  of  reason  as  to  assert  that  contra- 
dictions can  flow  from  the  same  source  of 
reason?  Is  H because  the  Catholic  Church 
applies  in  the  important  concern  of  religion 
the  great  principle  of  right  reason,  of  goo<J 
boss,  a nd  of  correct  logic,  that  she  is  to  be 
accused  of  mocking  reason?  Could  this 
sentence  have  been  indited  by  a man  of  com- 
mon information?  Does  Bishop  Kemp  ap- 
prove  of  this?  Surely  the  only  rational 
Bode  of  testing  an  argument  of  religion  is 
by  investigation  of  the  premises:  there  can 
be  no  liberty,  no  choice  as  to  the  conclusion. 

This  extraordinary  outrage  upon  logic  is 
followed  by  an  outrage  upon  truth.  “But 
no  sooner  aid  I obtain  freedom,  than  instead 
of  my  mind  running  riot  in  the  enjoyment  of 
fife  long  delayed  boon,  it  opened  to  convic- 
tion and  acknowledged  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tmoity.”  His  mind  was  as  free  in  Spain  as  it 
was  in  England,  and  he  tells  ns  the  conse- 
qsenee  in  Boblado’s  Letters. 

Bui  even  after  his  arrival  in  England,  four 
yrais  elapse  before  he  is,  according  to  his 
own  account,  convinced  of  the  substantial 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  five  years  after, 
that  is  nine  years  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
fond,  and  nineteen  years  after  emancipating 
kfo  mind  from  the  despotism  of  being  obliged 
to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  examined 
ptumisea,  he  is  rapidly  gliding  into  the  gulf 
of  scepticism,  from  which  he  escapes,  not  by 
the  examination  of  either  premises  or  con- 
clusions; bat  by  throwing  himself,  with  all 
his  doubts,  “upon  the  mercy  of  his  maker,” 
sad  by  having  “a  perception  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  syllogistic  conviction,”  “an  intui- 


tive perception  of  truth  through  broken 
clouds  of  doubt,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  mortal  man  to  dispel.” 

Here  I close  my  examination  of  the  cha- 
j meter  of  Mr.  White.  From  his  own  words, 
he  is  the  illiberal  descendant  of  a persecuted, 
Irish  Catholic  family,  who,  having  deserted 
his  religion  and  his  country,  calls  upon  the, 
oppressive  government  of  Great  Britain  to 
continue  the  affliction  of  the  land  of  his  an- 
cestors, since  its  inhabitants  will  not,  like 
him,  desert  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  of 
their  choice.  He  is  a man  whose  youth  was 
spent  in  crime,  whose  manhood  was  a tissue 
of  hypocrisy,  infidelity,  injustice  and  profli- 
gacy* who  asserts  gross  falsehoods,  and  piles 
up  innumerable  contradictions,  upon  the 
most  solemn  subject;  a man  who  is  totally 
bereft  of  family  affection,  having  exhibited 
the  weakness  of  his  parents,  aim  betrayed 
the  solemnly  confided  secrets  of  hfo  sisters, 
if  his  relation  be  true;  a mail  upon  whose 
word  you  can  place  no  reliance,  upon  whose 
reasoning  you  can  set  no  value,  and  upon 
whose  conscience  you  can  fix  no  bond;  for 
he  has  deliberately  made,  and  os  deliberately 
broken,  his  solemn  vows,  he  has  sworn  and 
forsworn;  and  he  has  solemnly  called  God  to 
witness  what  was  legally  and  morally  impos- 
sible: such  is  his  account  of  himself,  and  if 
sacrilege  can  add  another  tinge  to  the  colors 
which  he  has  laid  on;  he  committed  sacrilege 
in  the  profanation  of  the  holy  Eucharist 
daily  during  ten  years  in  Spain,  and  went  to 
the  sacramental  table  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land whilst  harassed  with  doubts,  at  a “ time 
he  thought  it  an  act  of  criminal  insincerity  to  9 
approach  with  these  doubts  to  the  sacra- 
mental table,”  merely  because  “he  was  con- 
scious that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  alter 
the  state  of  hid  mind.” 

This  is  the  witness  of  extraordinary  quali- 
fications, whom  the  Right  Rev.  Fathef  in 
God,  James  Kemp,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland,  and 
the  Rev.  William  Hawley,  the  Rev.  Doctors 
Wilmer,  Tyng,  and  Co.  bring  forward  to 
convict  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  the 
human  fhmiiy,  for  so  great  is  the  number  in 
our  communion,  and  all  their  predecessors 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  amongst 
whom  were  and  are  some  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  and  best  benefectore  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

I probably  have  been  thought  tedious, 
and  may  have  been  looked  upon  as  having 
strayed  from  the  true  question,  which  was 
the  value  of  the  “Evidence.”  But  its  value 
must  necessarily  depend  in  a great  measure 
upon  the  character  of  the  witness,  and  as  he 
was  trumpeted  forth  as  above  all  suspicion, 
and  possessing  peculiar  facilities  and  un- 
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common  qualifications,  I felt  myself  called 
upon  to  exmbit  him  such  as  he  really  is,  from 
his  own  words.  I have  other  information, 
which  I have  abstained  from  using,  as  though 
I knew  the  correctness  of  the  facts,  I could 
not  adduce  foe  authority.  I shall  now,  in 
every  case  where  we  have  only  Mr.  White’s 
assertion  for  the  truth  of  the  foot,  consider 
it  as  not  worth  examination,  until  some  one 
of  his  compurgators  shall  prove  him  worthy 
of  credit— and  my  future  letters  shall  contain 
an  examination  of  his  “Evidence.” 

Yours,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Nov.  27,  1826. 


LETTER  XIV. 

To  the  Raman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
cf  America . 

My  Friends, — Having  disposed  of  the 
author,  we  now  come  to  his  work.  The 
“ Evidence”  of  Mr.  White  consists  of  three 
portions,  viz.  his  assertions,  the  value  of 
which  is  nothing;  his  reasoning,  which  is 
worth  what  may  be  found  to  be  the  result  of 
its  examination;  and  foe  statements  and 
reasonings  of  others;  the  value  of  which 
is  to  be  determined  also  upon  foeir  exami- 
nation. His  work  is  divided  into  chaptersy 
each  of  which  contains  his  evidence  upon 
one  or  more  of  the  doctrines  or  practices  of 
our  Church.  His  second  chapter  is  the  one 
which  I now  come  to  examine.  This  re- 
gards the  real  and  practical  extent  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Next,  Intolerancej  its  natural 
consequences . 1 now  proceed  to  examine  his 
statements  respecting  the  first  portion  of  this 
matter.  r 

He  first  states  that,  in  Catholic  countries, 
the  distinction  between  doctrines  of  faith 
which  are  immutable,  and  opinions  upon 
which  disputes  and  differences  are  tolerated 
is  clearly  understood;  but  such  a distinction 
is  not  understood  in  England.  If  he  means 
to  insinuate,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
British  islands  are  not  as  well  informed  re- 
specting this  distinction  as  are  any  other 
portion  of  foeir  fellow-members  in  the 
Church,  he  has  written  what  is  not  true.  If 
he  means  only  to  state,  that  Protestants  do 
not  generally  understand  foe  distinction,  I 
agree  with  him,  and  will  go  farther  and  assert, 
that  in  this  countiy  I have  scarcely  met  with 
a Protestant  who  had  the  most  remote  no- 
tion of  foe  distinction.  As,  perhaps,  some 
such  persons  may  read  this  letter,  I shall 
exhibit  its  nature,  because  it  is  important 

S the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
urch,  no  person  is  bound  to  believe  any 
thing  as  an  article  of  faith,  save  what  God 
has  revealed.  If  God  has  revealed  its  truth, 
that  truth  is  immutable;  no  discovery  in 


science,  no  progress  of  knowledge,  no  im- 
provement in  society,  can  make  foil  which 
God  has  revealed  cease  to  be  the  truth  of 
God;  it  must  continue  to  be  the  doetrise  of 
faith ; immutable,  irreformable,  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  in  every  nation  of  the  world. 
The  denial  of  such  truth  constitutes  the  lost 
of  faith,  and  a separation  from  the  Church. 
There  are  several  topics  in  some  measure 
connected  with  religion,  upon  which  we  have 
no  revelation  of  Goa,  or  it  he  made  a revela- 
tion, we  have  no  evidence  thereof;  those 
topics  are  frequently  discussed ; Roman  Ca- 
tholics believe  that  no  power  was  left  to  the 
Church  to  compel  us  to  adopt  any  particu- 
lar opinion  upon  those  topics,  if  God  made 
no  revelation,  because  no  power  but  that  of 
God  himself  can  command  foe  submission  of 
thq  human  mind;  and  if  it  should  so  hap- 
pen, that  a doubt  existed,  as  to  whether  any 
revelation  was  made  upon  such  topics,  during 
the  inquiry,  and  until  foe  discovery  of  the 
evidence,  foe  Church  has  no  power  to  com- 
mand our  adoption  of  one  opinion,  or  our 
rejeotion  thereof.  She  is  said  then  to  tole- 
rate any  such  opinion ; because,  if  she  does 
not  see  that  God  has  revealed  what  is  incom- 
patible with  its  truth,  she  cannot  prevent  its 
being  held,  nor  cut  off  from  her  communion 
those  persons  who  may,  upon  such  topic, 
Hold  even  contradictory  opinions.  Thus  she 
cannot  tolerate  an  error  in ' faith ; but  she 
does  and  must  tolerate  difference  of  opinion 
where  faith  is  not  concerned. 

When,  therefore,  I state  that  for  Catholie 
faith  an  agreement  with  foe  Church  in  all 
her  doctrines  is  required,  I do  not  mean  opi- 
nions by  doctrines,  for  doctrine  is  what  God 
has  revealed ; opinion  is  but  foe  ooqjecture 
of  man doctrine  emanates  from  foe  Al- 
mighty, and  is  testified  by  foe  tribunal  of  the 
Church ; opinion  flows  from  human  reason- 
ing, and  can  be  testified  by  no  tribunal: 
each  individual  forms  his  own,  and  changes 
it  when  and  to  what  extent  he  pleases.  Ipe 
Church  is  answerable  for  all  the  results  of 
her  doctrine,  but  is  not  chargeable  with 
either  foe  opinions  or  foe  results  of  foe  opi- 
nions of  her  members,  however  elevated  or 
depressed  may  be  their  station.  The  doe- 
trine  is  known  from  the  testimony  of  the 
publie  tribunal ; the  opinion  is  found  m the 
disquisitions  of  individuals  or  parties.  In 
our  courts  of  law,  the  decision  of  foe  bench 
is  of  value,  and  is  authority ; but  the  private 
opinion  of  one  of  foe  judges,  or  the  argfr 
ment  of  one  of  foe  lawyers,  or  of  any  num- 
ber of  foe  members  of  the  bar,  is  not  the 
decision  of  the  court.  By  keeping  this  dis- 
tinction which  White  recognizes,  with  which 
every  Catholic  is  conversant,  but  with  whkh 
few  Woteatanta  are  acquainted,  fully  in  view, 
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alsoet  sll  White's  argument  will  be  found 
worse  then  valueless 

As  I am  in  some  measure  obliged  to  fol- 
low the  order  of  the  work,  1 am  here  com- 
piled to  make  a digression  to  another  topic. 
White  next  distinguishes  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  two  kinds  of  writers ; one  who 
write  for  the  Protestant  public,  and  for  Ca- 
tholics who  cannot  digest  the  real  system  of 
the  Roman  head : “ the  other  who  write  for 
the  mass  of  the  British  and  Irish  Church, 
who  still  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  sys- 
tem, such  as  it  is  professed  in  countries 
where  aH  other  religions  are  condemned  by 
kw.”  “In  our  devotional  books,  he  recog- 
nises every  feature  of  the  religion  in  which 
he  was  educated."  In  those  intended  for 
the  public  at  large,  he  finds  only  a flattering 
portrait,  almost  ideal  and  disguised  to  pre- 
rent disgust 

Upon  this  passage  I shall  not  have  to  dwell 
for  any  length  of  time.  I shall  merely  remark; 
first  that  as  regarded  what  he  calls  u Cath- 
olics who  cannot  digest  the  real  system,"  it 
would  be  the  most  drivelling  folly  to  write 
hr  them  books  of  one  kind  with  a digestible 
doetrine,  different  from  that  which  was  indi- 
gestible, and  which  they  conld  purchase  in 
my  shop,  or  take  up  in  any  chnrch,  or  find 
in  any  family;  which  they  had  in  their  hands 
induldhooa,  were  examined  upon  in  their 
youth,  and  heard  preached  from  every  pulpit 
during  their  lives — such  an  attempt  at  impos- 
ture would  defeat  itself  What  can  be  thought 
of  the  moral  feeling,  or  of  the  understand- 
ing of  him  who  could  make  such  a statement] 
If  White  knew  the  facts  he  must  have  seen 
the  books,  why  does  he  not  give  the  disson- 
ant passaged  Our  books  of  devotion  are 
held  on  sue  by  booksellers  of  every  religious 
denomination:  many  of  the  best  editions 
have  been  given  by  Protestants.  To  what 
*tnits  then  must  that  man  be  driven  who 
would  make  such  an  assertion  as  the  above  ] 
is  any  ordinary  case,  this  flagrant  falsehood 
would  apeak  enough  for  the  condemnation  of 
Jtim  who  made  it  But  we  have  here  a most 
important  concession,  or  rather  recognition 
of  a plain  fact,  viz  < “ That  the  religious  sys- 
tematise mass  of  the  British  and  Irish  Calk* 
the  Church  is  such  as  it  is  in  those  countries , 
where  aU  other  religions  are  condemned  bylaw . 
Consequently,  the  same  as  it  is  in  Spain: 
for  White  recognizes  every  feature  of  the  reli- 
gion in  which  he  was  educated ,”  p.  42. 

He  then  introduces  Mr.  Charles  Butler’s 
Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a 
moot  artful  picture  of  the  disguising  kind, 
but  without  making  the  comparison  which 
would  have  sustained  his  assertion  if  true. 
1 regret  much  never  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  this  work,  and  the  more  so,  as 


on  the  present  occasion  itcause9  me  to  write 
under  considerable  disadvantage.  He  charg- 
es Mr.  Butler  with  having  made  a mistake  m 
translating  a Latin  passage — but  which  mis- 
take has  no  concern  that  I can  see  with  any 
doctrine — and  therefore  I shall  grant  the  vic- 
tor the  full  benefit  of  his  plume.*  At  all 
events  it  would  tend  to  show  that  ignorant 
as  were  the  monks  at  Seville,  they  knew  how 
to  teach  Latin,  and  that  all  their  pains  were 
not  lost  upon  their  precocious  pupil.  Having 
now  triumphantly  fixed  this  feather  in  his 
cap,  he  comes  flushed  with  conquest  to  in- 
form the  British  Catholics  that  Mr.  Butler 
has  given  an  incorrect  view  of  their  most  es- 
sential duties  as  Catholics.  We  must  recol- 
lect that  thisis  the  same  Mr.  White  who  paid 
no  attention  to  the  dull  lectures  of  divinity  at 
Seville,  and,  who  took  out  his  degree  at 
Osunay  for  which  no  examination  or  interval 
was  required.  This  same  gentleman  now 
bloated  into  knowledge,  and  swelled  to  as 
great  a size  as  Dr.  Kemp  could  desire,  pays 
“ attention  to  some  remarks  on  that  part  of 
Butler's  book  which  treats  of  the  authority 
of  the  Pope.” — Of  course  in  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  I should  be  able  to  shew  how  his 
remarks  have  or  have  not  any  bearing  upon 
a book  which  I have  not  seen:  but  I snail 
take  up  the  remarks  upon  their  own  merits. 
Let  us  now  examine  them. 

“ The  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
labors  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  over  the  Catholics  iertf  so  spirit- 
ual a.  nature,  as,  if  strictly  reduced  to  what  the 
creed  of  that  Church  requires,  can  never  inters 
fere  with  the  civil  duties  of  those  who  own  that 
authority.  That  the  supreme  head  of  the  Cath- 
olics has  for  a long  senes  of  centuries,  actually 
claimed  a paramount  obedience,  and  thus  actu- 
ally interfered  with  the  civil  allegiance  of  his 
spiritual  subjects ; is  as  notorious  as  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Roman  See.  The  question  then, 
is,  whether  this  was  a mere  abuse,  the  effect  of 
human  passions  encouraged  by  the  ignorance 
of  those  ages,  or  a fair  consequence  of  doctrines 
held  by  tbs  Roman  Church  as  of  divine  origin, 
and  consequently  immutable.  I will  proceed  in 
this  inquiry  upon  Mr.  Butler's  own  statement  of 
Roman  Catholic  articles  of  faith,  which  is 
found  p.  118  of  the  first  edition  of  his  work.” 

Not  so  fhst  however,  for  I must  exhibit 
White’s  own  faults  as  I proceed.  In  this 
extract  we  have  at  least  two.  Every  Roman 
Catholic  in  America  will  join  Mr.  Butler  in 
declaring  that  the  Pope's  authority  is  merely 
of  a spiritual  nature  and  can  never  interfere 
with  the  temporal  authority  of  our  govern- 
ment. White  asserts  that  during  centuries 
the  Pope  has  claimed  a paramount  obedience 
and  thus  interfered  with  the  civil  allegiance 

* See  Appendix-— Note  0. 
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of  his  spiritual  subjects.  The  fallacy  of  every 
dishonest  writer  is  founded  upon  vagueness. 
Here  are  two  vague  expressions,  “along  se- 
ries of  centuries”and  “ his  spirituiU  subjects.” 
We  saw  before  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  al- 
ways the  same,  and  is  the  same  for  all  per- 
sons. To  be  the  foundation  of  a good  argu- 
ment those  two  vague  expressions  should  as 
logicians  would  say,  be  taken  universally, 
that  is  to  embrace  every  age  and  every  spirit- 
ual subject  of  the  Pope.  But  in  feet  the 
first  “tong  series  of  centuries”  embraces  on- 
ly a period  of  special  regulation  which  com- 
menced very  many  centuries  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Popedom, 
and  continues  to  subsist ; hence  it  is  at  best 
what  logicians  would  call  a particular  propo- 
sition, and  Mr.  White,  against  every  rule  of 
reason,  would  make  it  the  foundation  of  an 
universal  conclusion ; which  is  just  as  good 
reasoning  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  every 
priest  was  an  infidel  because  Mr.  White  and 
a few  of  his  profligate  companions  lost  their 
faith.  Again,  though  the  Pope  did  upon 
special  grounds  interfere  with  the  civil  alle- 
giance of  some  of  his  spiritual  subjects,  it  is 
equally  notorious  that  where  those  circum- 
stances did  not  exist,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  others.  Many  Catholic  Kings 
aided  by  their  Catholic  subjects,  took  the 
field  against  his  allies,  and  did  not  thereby 
lose  their  faith  or  forfeit  their  character  of 
his  spiritual  subjects  even  whilst  they  were 
his  temporal  opponents. 

The*  gentleman  next  gives  us  this  disjunc- 
tive proposition : “Either  the  Pope  was  then 
an  usurper,  or  he  held  his  power  by  divine 
and  immutable  authority.”  Miserable  sophist1 
—a  very  tyro  would  have  told  you  that  your 
disjunction  admitted  a mean,  and  that  mean 
the  feet  u It  was  not  an  usurpation,  nor 
was  it  held  by  divine  right,  but  by  the  con- 
cession and  the  institution  of  the  princes  and 
the  people  of  Christendom.”  Suppose  Bishop 
Kemp  seated  in  the  Presidential  cnair  in  place 
of  Mr.  Adams,  by  the  fair  and  constitutional 
set  of  the  American  people ; what  would  be 
thought  of  the  intellect  of  him  who  would 
vauntingly  proclaim,  that  {either]  he  was 
an  usurper,  or  he  held  the  Presidency  by  vir- 
tue of  hip  being  a Protestant  Bishop.  Yet  the 
argument  which  would  support  this  disjunc- 
tive would  be  just  as  good  as  that  whieh  for 
our  sins,  we  are  forced  to  bear  with  from 
men  who  are  thought  to  have  information. 
It  is  the  sophism  which  argues  that  coinci- 
dence is  the  exhibition  of  cause  and  effect, 
just  as  good  as  the  reasoning  of  a man  who 
would  say,  that  no  one  but  a priest  could 
discover  and  form  our  system  of  Astronomy, 
because  it  happened  that  Copernicus  was  a 
priest  Will  our  American  doctors  support , 


the  correctness  of  Mr.  White’s  disjunction  t 
Yet  I am  informed  that  some  of  them  teach 
logic,  and  others  are  or  have  been  professors 
of  Theology ! ! ! — I should  not  be  astonished 
if  Parson  Hawley  asserted  that  it  was  an  if- 
tide  of  Catholic  feith  that  our  Saviour  taught 
St  Peter  how  many  soldiers  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  defend  the  Papal  territory,  be- 
cause Pepin  and  Charlemagne  had  about 
seven  or  eight  centuries  after  his  death  gives 
the  territoiy  to  one  of  his  successors !— It 
would  be  just  as  rational  as  the  assertion 
which  I have  been  examining. 

The  author  of  the  * Evidence”  then  quotes 
the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Butler,  and 
begins  his  comment  as  will  be  found  below. 

“ A chain  of  Roman  Catholic  writere  on  pa 
pal  power  might  be  supposed : on  the  first  bnk 
we  might  place  the  Roman  Catholic  writer* 
who  have  immoderately  exalted  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Pope ; on  the  last  we  might  plan 
the  Roman  Catholic  writers  who  have  unduly 
depressed  it;  and  the  centre  link  might  be  eoo- 
siaered  to  represent  the  canon  of  the  10th  see 
sion  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  which  defined 
that  ‘full  power  was  delegated  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter,  to  feed,  regu- 
late and  govern  the  universal  Church,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  general  councils  and  holy  cts* 
ons.’*  This  (adds  the  author,  in  capitals)  is  the 
doctrine  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  os 
the  Authority  or  the  Pope,  and  beyond  it 
no  Roman  Catholic  is  required  to  believe* 

“ When  I examine  the  vague  comprehenriTe- 
ness  of  this  decree,  I can  hardly  conceive  what 
else  the  Roman  Catholics  could  be  required  to 
believe  Full  power  to  food,  regulate  and  po- 
em the  universal  church,  can  convey  to  the  mud 
of  the  sincere  Catholic  no  idea  of  limitation.* 

In  this  too  there  is  a want  of  honest?  or 
want  of  intellect:  I presume  it  is  the  first, 
because  the  commentator  asserts,  that  there 
is  no  limitation:  whereas  a distinct  limitation 
is  expressed  in  the  very  passage  as  quoted  by 
himselfi  That  limitation  is  the  expression  of 
the  councils  and  canons,  “as  expressed  in 
the  general  councils  and  holy  canons.”  Now 
those  general  councils  and  canons  have  never 
extended  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  tempo- 
rals, but  have  always  restrained  it  to  spirituals, 

[ * Item,  diffinimua  sanctum  apoetolicam  se- 
dem,  et  Romaaum  Pootificem  in  univerrom  or* 
bem  tenere  primatum,  et  ipsum  pontificem  Ro- 
manum  successorem  esse  beati  Petri  principle 
apostolorum,  et  verum  Christi  vicarium,  totius- 
que  Ecclesiffi  caput  et  omnium  Christianorum 
patrem  ac  doctorem  existerc ; et  ipsi  in  beato 
retro  pascendi,  regendi  ac  gubemandi  uniyer- 
salem  ecclesiam  a domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo 
plenum  potestatem  traditam  esse;  qoemad- 
modem  etiam  in  gestis  (Bcumeniconim  coocil- 
iorum,  et  in  merit  canonibus  cootinetiir.  Gone 
Fhr,  Lahhe,  Than,  xiiiy  ObL  616.] 
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except  when  they  reoogntxedin  fecial  oases 
the  ffrant  of  authority  made  by  princes  or 
nople  for  their  own  benefit  to  the  Pope. 
Bat  those  councils  or  canons  never  stated 
that  he  had  any  such  power  by  divine  right 
ssi  immutably  recognized  as  of  faith.  An- 
other restriction  is  in  the  word  Chunk  itself, 
for  the  Church  which  is  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful,  is  a body  established  for  spiritual 
objects,  asa  kingdom,  an  empire,  a republic 
m bodies  for  pmitical  objects ; as  well  might 
it  be  aud  that  Congress  can  regulate  our  re- 
kgwus  concerns,  because  it  has  fall  power  to 
mem  and  regulate  our  confederation,  as 
that  the  Pope  and  council  have  power  to  re- 
gulate our  civil  concerns,  because  they  have 
roll  power  to  govern  and  regulate  the  Church. 
There  is  then  a double  limitation ; the  first 
is  the  very  expression  Chunk;  the  second  in 
the  restraining  clause  as  expressed  in  thegen- 
erst  catncils  and  holy  canons.  It  is  there- 
fore incorrect  to  assert  that  there  is  no  limi- 


Ihe  remaining  farrago  of  his  paragraph  of 
remarks  is  then  answered  upon  the  principle 
of  the  first  distinction  which  he  recognizes 
himself.  We  are  bound  by  faith  to  believe 
that  God  gave  to  Peter  and  his  successors, 
the  foil  power  of  feeding  with  doctrine  and 
menunents,  and  regulating  and  governing  by 
weleaastical  discipline  the  universal  Church ; 
that  the  decisions  of  general  councils  and 
the  canons  of  the  Church  exhibit  the  extent 
of  bis  power  is  a fact,  and  that  the  power 
<loes  not  extend  beyond  what  they  exhibit, 
■ cjeariy  declared.  It  isclear  that  they  who 
ottribute  to  the  Pope  more  power,  ao  not 
fay  that  he  has  the  quantity  which  the  can- 
ons and  councils  define.  But  it  is  manifest 
frit  others  are  bound  to  answer  for  their 
private  opinion  in  support  of  this  more  ex- 
tonrive  power,  because  this  charge  is  against 
what  we  have  found  to  be  correct,  even  by 
White’s  admission.  Suppose  what  we  afl 
easily  understand,  that  the  power  of  the 
ramdent  to  make  appointments  to  vacant 
°fces  of  embassy,  is  roily  acknowledged  by 
>0  persons  as  our  constitutional  doctrine ; 
•one  persons  will  also  be  found  to  assert 
that  not  only  has  die  President  that  power, 
tmt  much  more,  and  of  a different  descrip- 
tion Several  persons  deny  for  instance  that 
be  has  the  power  of  appointing  inspectors  of 
Mtfonal  roads,  others  assert  that  he  has  such 
All  agree  that  he  has  full  power  to 
fMmrn  the  Union,  as  expressed  in  the  consti- 
qf  the  United  States  and  the  laws  ef 
Congress.  What  would  be  thought  of  the 
manwfco  should  assert  that  the  phrase  full 
fower  destroyed  the  limitation  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  knot  Yet  such  is  the  con- 
traction which  Mr.  White  would  give,  mad 
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by  this  construction,  ridiculously  affirm  that 
his  power  is  not  full  unless  it  extends  to 
every  thing!! — This  is  the  sort  of  mockery 
of  reasoning  which  our  assailants  are  in  the 
habit  of  using.  Would  any  man  having  a 
conscientious  feeling  of  Religion  thus  quib-  x 
ble  with  the  institutions  of  Heaven  ? 

The  succeeding  passage  of  the  “ Evidence” 
betrays  the  sophistry. 

M Whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  chain  ima- 
gined by  our  author,  the  decree  appears  to  have 
been  framed  wide  enough  not  to  exclude  the 
link  containing  the  writers  who  have  most  ex- 
alted the  papal  power.  The  task  of  those  on 
the  other  extremity  of  the  chain,  is  certainly 
more  difficult ; for  it  cannot  be  well  conceived 
why  mere  human  right?  should  be  allowed  to 
limit  a full  power  to  govern  the  minds  of  men, 
derived  from  a direct  injunction  of  Christ” 

The  sophistry  is  now  manifest ; it  is  what 

Kcians  call  arguing  a dido  secundum  quid, 
lidum  simpltciter,  that  is,  arguing  from 
particular  premises  to  universal  conclusions 
in  effect,  as  thus,  “ the  Pope  has  power  to 
govern  you  in  every  thing  specified  by  the 
councils  and  canons,  therefore  he  has  such 
power  in  every  case  whether  so  specified  or 
not”  It  is  changing  the  middle  term  of  a 
syllogism,  as  thus,  “Catholics  recognize  in 
the  Pope  the  fall  power  which  the  canons 
and  councils  declare  to  be  attached  to  his 
office.  But  fall  power  to  govern  men’s 
minds  necessarily  destroys  human  rights. 
Therefore  Catholics  recognize  in  the  Pope 
power  to  destroy  human  rights.”  Such  is 
the  miserable  disingenuity,  which  begs  the 
very  question  in  debate,  by  assuming  that 
the  canons  and  councils  declare  that  the 
Pope  has  unlimited  power  to  govern  men’s 
minds:  and  this  assumption  is  made  against 
the  fact;  far  in  troth  we  do  not  admit  any 
such  power  to  exist  except  in  God  himself 
We  look  upon  those  who  assert  that  we  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  the  Papal  power  to  such 
an  extent,  to  be  very  wretchedly  informed  : 
of  our  tenets,  if  they  believe  the  troth  of  their 
assertion ; and  if  they  do  not  believe  its  troth, 
we  must  feel  humbled,  disgusted,  and  morti- 
fied, at  the  exhibition  of  our  depraved  and 
corrupted  nature. 

The  author  of  the  “ Evidence”  continues  to 
state,  [that]  there  is  nothing  in  the  Catholic 
decisions  to  exelnde  the  Pope  from  having 
temporal  power.  We  may  venly  answer,  that 
neither  is  there  any  thing  to  assert  that  he 
has  such  power.  Shall  it  be  therefore  con- 
cluded, that  the  canons  recognize  its  exist- 
ence? As  well  might  it  be  argued,  from 
the  silence  of  our  constitution  ana  statutes, 
that  Mr.  President  Adams  has  power  to  order 
one  of  our  commodores  to  sail  upon  a voyage 
of  dkcovery  to' the  ulterior  of  the  globe,  be- 
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cause  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution 
or  lows  of  Congress  to  prevent  him,  and  he 
has  fall  power  to  order  them  to  go  where 
he  may  deem  it  necessary.  It  may  be  an- 
swered, that  this  was  never  contemplated 
in  the  power  which  the  people  and  the  States 
gave  to  the  President.  Neither  was  the 
exercise  of  temporal  power  included  in  the 
commission  given  to  Peter,  by  Him  who 
tut  id  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
and  who  sent  the  brother  who  disputed  about 
property  to  the  tribunal  of  the  civil  governor; 
and  if  Cisalpine  writers  will  endeavor  to 
draw  the  canon  of  Florence  to  mean  that 
the  Pope  has  temporal  power  by  divine 
right,  I will  stop  their  progress  until  they 
produce  to  me  the  decision  of  a General 
Council  or  a holy  canon,  to  establish  the 
tact  of  this  meaning  having^  been  ever  ad- 
mitted ; and  for  this  they  will  have  to  wait 
as  long  as  the  commodore  would  the  return 
of  Captain  Symmes  from  his  polar  expedi- 
tion to  discover  the  ingress  through  which 
he  would  pilot  the  squadron  to  their  novel 
destination. 

In  his  page  47,  the  author  asks  whether 
the  Pope  did  not  issue  a sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against  Elizabeth  ? 1 answer,  yes,  and 
in  the  face  of  Christendom.  “Had  not  a 
similar  practice  prevailed,9’  he  asks,  a for 
many  centuries  before  V * To  this  I answer, 
that  I do  not  know  of  a single  parallel  case 
to  that  of  Elizabeth.  There  were  several 
eases  upon  several  grounds;  but  not  one 
that  I ever  read  of  upon  the  same  ground  as 
this.  “ Was  not  this  done  by  virtue  of  what 
the  Popes  conceived  to  be  their  divine  pre- 
rogative declared  in  the  Counoilof  Florence  ?” 

* My  answer  is,  no.  Each  case  is  to  stand 
upon  its  own  merits ; and  they  do  not  all, 
nor  perhaps  do  any  two  of  the  few  which 
occurred,  rest  upon  the  same  grounds  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Pope  who  either  deposed, 
or  who  attested  the  deposition. 

I shall  now  make  a case  in  which,  by  the 
law  of  England,  the  Pope  would  have  had 
not  only  full  power,  but  would  be  obliged 
to  issue  a sentence  of  deposition  against 
Elizabeth. 

Had  the  English  people,  as  they  might, 
declared  that  the  wretched  parliament  which 
permitted  Henry  VIII  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  by  his  will,  had  exceeded 
its  powers,  and  that  the  British  crown  could 
descend  only  to  the  legitimate  heir ; upon 
the  question,  whether  Elizabeth  was  such 
legitimate  heir,  and  thus  capable  of  inherit- 
ing the  crown;  according  to  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian law  of  all  Europe,  the  decision  must  de- 
pend upon  the  validity  of  Catherine’s  mar- 
riage with  Henry,  ana  in  an  ultimate  appeal 
upon  this  question  by  that  law.  The  decision 


must  have  been  given  by  the  Pope,  aathem- 
preme  judge  in  the  Catholic  Church  ef  the  va- 
lidity of  the  marriage ; which  place  he  holds  by 
divine  right.  In  this,  which  however  is  not 
the  exact  state  of  the  case,  the  Pope  would, 
by  divine  right,  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
her  deposition,  by  proclaiming  her  mother’s 
concubinage.  But  a^queation  would  still  be 
reserved  for  the  English  nation,  in  the  deci- 
sion of  which  the  Pope  would  have  no  divine 
right  to  interfere,  viz.  whether  they  would 
submit  to  her  dominion,  and  make  legal  now 
what  was  originally  an  usurpation,  lire 
English  people  could,  if  they  chose,  do  so, 
unless  they  were 'bound  by  some  contract 
with  another  part  not  to  use  that  right,  or 
unless  they  had  by  some,  contract  deprived 
themselves  of  that  right,  which  they  origi- 
nally had.  Before  their  religious  defection, 
the  nation  formed  a portion  of  a great  con- 
federacy of  Europe,  one  of  whose  articles  of 
agreement  was  that,  in  certain  cases,  of 
which  this  defection  was  one,  the  Pope  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  fact  should  depose  the 
delinquent  ruler,  and  absolve  the  subject* 
from  their  fealty  to  the  recreant  This  con- 
federation has  long  ceased  to  exist  Bat 
the  jurists  of  the  ages,  when  it  did  exist, 
argued  for  the  validity  of  the  power,  upon 
the  very  same  principles  which  keeps  us  now 
an  united  confederation,  instead  of  being  dis- 
sociated and  weak  republics.  Besides  bene 
by  divine  appointment,  the  spiritual  head  of 
the  Church,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  by  the 
act  and  assent  of  the  princes  and  States  of 
Christendom,  the  President  of  the  temporal 
confederation  of  those  powers ; and  by  their 
consent  and  act,  he  was  frequently  not  only 
authorized  but  required  to  enforce  by  spiiv 
tu&l  power  the  moral  obligation  of  observing 
their  compact,  upon  those  who  appeared 
to  be  disorderly,  and  to  punish  by  spiritual 
censures,  in  the  first  instance,  the  contuma- 
cious; and  these  means  being  ineffectual,  he 
then  was  directed  to  give  sentence  of  depo- 
sition, which  the  other  members  of  the  union 
were  to  carry  into  execution ; and  his  own 
subjects  were  released  from  their  fealty  to 
the  delinquent,  not  by  the  power  wnieh 
Christ  gave  to  Peter,  though  it  was  by  that 
power  the  spiritual  censures  were  issued, 
but  by  the  power  derived  from  the  law  of 
the  Congress  of  those  States ; such  as  tint 
law  of  the  potentates  of  Europe,  at  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Latevan,  in  1216,  specially 
made  for  such  a case.  The  Pope  acted  in 
virtue  of  this,  and  laws  like  this,  and  not  by 
virtue  of  the  canon  of  Florence,  which  had 
no  relation  to  the  case  in  any  way  whatever.* 


[*  This  point  is  more  fully  dracomed  elsewhere* 
as  cen  be  sesnhy  referring  to  the  indices.] 
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I know  that  somewriters  never  possessed 
beads,  or  had  information  sufficient  to  see 
the  real  state  of  the  ease;  others  who  saw 
it  dearly,  thought  fit  intentionally  and  dis- 
honestly to  affect  ignorance,  and  wrote  as  if 
there  was  no  distinction.  Mr.  White  may 
class  himself  under  whichever  head  he 
Dleases;  but  to  one  or  the  other  he  belongs. 
1 have  already  extended  this  letter  beyond 
my  limits,  and  must  break  off  here. 

Yours,  B.  C. 

OrnksUm,  S.  C.,  Dec.  4, 1826. 

LETTER  XV. 

7b  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mt  Fxerhds, — We  have  seen  how  un- 
founded is  the  charge  made  by  White  upon 
our  Church,  of  teaching  in  the  council  of 
Florence,  that  the  Pope  has  temporal  au- 
thority by  divine  right.  We  have  seen  that 
the  principle  upon  which  the  power  of  depo- 
sing monaichs  was  established,  was  tempo- 
ral enactment  This  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  answer  to  those  charges  so  often 
made  and  so  often  refuted,  yet  still  brought 
forward.  But  on  eaeh  occasion  there  is  gen- 
erally some  variation  in  the  mode  of  making 
the  charges,  and  therefore  there  must  be 
some  also  in  the  answer.  On  pp.  47  and  48, 
White  uses  very  ingenious  sophistry  to  en- 
deavor in  some  way  or  other  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  deposing  doctrine  is  an 
article  of  Catholic  faith. 

Feefimr  convinced  that  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence wffl  not  serve  his  purpose,  without 
abandoning  whatever  semblance  of  aid  it 
may  give  him,  he  takes  other  ground. 

ft  is  a principle  of  our  Church,  that  the 
Ptpe  “may  promulgate  definitions  Aim 
reavuLAUBS  of  faith,  to  the  universal 
chunky  and  when  the  general  body,  or  a 
great  majority  of  her  prelates  have  assented 
to  them,  either  by  formal  consent,  or  by  tacit 
amseuty  all  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  mem.” 
'Hus  quotation  he  makes  from  Mr.  Butler’s 
book,  and  the  principle  is  sound  and  correct 
What  are  the  requisites  to  Command  our  ac- 
quiescence ? 

1.  That  what  is  promulgated  must  be  either 
udefnitien  of  faith,  or  a formulary  of  faith. 
This  is  done  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by 
publishing  that  a certain  doctrine  there- 
in stated  has  been  revealed  by  God,  and 
preserved  and  taught  in  the  Church,  and 
m to  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith ; or 
by  condemning  the  doctrine  as  contradict- 
ing what  (Sod  has  revealed,  and  the  Church 
has  taught,  and  forbidding  under  censures 
any  person  to  hold  such  heretical  opinion, 
or  to  teach  or  favor  the  same. 

In  this  cane  it  is  dear  that  a condemned 


doctrine  is  not  tolerated ; also  that  the  defined 
doctrine  is  not  tolerated,  hut  is  taught  This 
distinction  between  a tolerated  opinion,  and  a 
doctrine  of  faith  we  have  seen  in  my  last  let- 
ter, and  it  is  recognized  by  White  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  his  Tetter  ii,  p.  41. 

2.  Tne  promulgation  must  be  made  to  the 
universal  Church,  not  merely  to  a portion 
thereof  and  the  matter  must  concern  the 
whole  Church,  and  not  merely  a portion 
thereof.  ' 

In  this  place  we  find  that  a document 
directed  to  a particular  nation  on  its  own 
special  concerns  does  not,  and  never  has 
been  considered  to  come  under  this  princi- 
ple. 

Mr.  White,  in  pw  47,  asks  respecting  the 
deposition  of  Elizabeth,  &e.  u Did  not  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  allow 
by  their  tacit  or  express  consent,  that  the 
head  of  their  Church  was  acting  in  conform- 
ity with  the  inspired  definition  of  his  pow- 
er r Miserable  subterfuge ! — Every  student 
of  theology  could  tell  you  that  an  act  of  the 
Pope  is  not  a definition  of  an  article  of  fiutii — 
that  his  reasoning  to  justify  his  acts  whether 
good  or  bad  is  not  a definition  of  an  article 
of  faith.  I will  suppose  a stronger  case  than 
any  act  of  deposition.  Some  few  Popes  have 
been  notoriously  bad  men : suppose  some 
one  of  those  men,  published  to  the  Catholio 
world  a declaration  that  he  believed  his  crim- 
inal act  was  perfectly  justifiable  and  was  not 
a crime,  surely  it  never  could  enter  into  any 
person’s  head  that  this  palliation  or  attempt- 
ed justification  of  his  conduct  to  the  wond, 
was  the  definition  of  an  article  of  faith.  The 
acts  of  the  Popes  were  not  definitions ; they 
had  none  of  the  conditions  required  in  the 
first  head,  nor  were  they  directed  as  required 
in  the  second  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  world. 
The  Bishops  of  the  country  which  was  in 
question  were  the  only  prelates  concerned. 
What  concern,  for  instance  of  the  Bishop  of 
this  Diocese,  is  it,  if  His  Holiness  should 
choose  to  inform  the  Bishops  and  people  of 
Spain  that  he  considers  Ferdinand  unfit  to 
reign,  and  that  in  the  name  of  God,  he  ab- 
solves theip  from  all  allegiance  to  him  1 Bub 
the  case  will  he  widely  different,  if  His  Holi- 
ness should  absolve  the  good  Catholics  of 
South  Carolina  from  their  allegiance  to  their 
State  or  their  contract  with  the  Union,  and 
place  them  under  the  persecution  of  the  Bri- 
tish penal  laws,  or  under  the  tender  mercies 
of  his  Spanish  majesty.  Though  the  Bishop 
of  Charleston  would  protest  against  this  sot, 
and  declare  to  his  flock  that  it  was  of  no  au- 
thority, neither  the  British  or  Spanish  Bish- 
ops would  be  expected  to  take  the  same* 
trouble. 

White  himself;  in  p.  47,  feels  tins  ground 
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to  be  untenable,  and  quiekly  leaves  it : de- 
claring in  p.  48,  his  Papal  bulls  are  not  defi- 
nitions or  formularies,  and  therefore  will  not 
serve  his  purpose.  Why  then  introduce 
them  ? To  excite  the  fears  of  the  timid,  the 
doubts  of  the  simple,  the  opposition  of  the 
prejudiced;  and  uniting  those  together  to 
get  a cry  of  no  Popery  for  John  Bull.  But 
what  has  Bishop  Kemp  to  do  with  this  ? Is 
be  so  ignorant  as  to  be  misled  by  this  sophis- 
try? I do  not  know.  The  good  prelate 
may,  for  any  thing  that  I know,  be  as  learn- 
ed as  either  Duns  Scotus  or  St  Thomas  of 
Aquin:  but  if  he  is  learned,  how  has  he  given 
his  approbation  to  this  book : and  what  was 
his  ooiect  in  exciting  unfounded  fears  of  Pa- 
N.  influence  in  America? 

The  writer  of  the  “Evidence”  continues 
through  the  next  two  or  three  pages  t6  ex- 
cite the  same  alarms,  by  his  guessing  at  what 
might  be  the  reason  for  not  defining  that  the 
Pope  had  no  power  over  temporal  concerns. 
The  reason  is  plain.  No  decision  is  made 
in  the  Church  except  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving safe  the  deposit  of  faith,  that  deposit 
is  never  in  danger  save  by  the  denial  of  some 
revealed  truth.  They  who  assert  that  it  is 
their  opinion,  that  God  gave  temporal  power 
to  the  Pope,  teach  what,  though  not  a part 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  yet  does  not  contra- 
dict that  doctrine,  and  therefore  the  Church 
has  no  authority  to  condemn  or  to  censure 
them,  any  more  than  she  has  authority  to 
condemn  or  to  censure  those  who  say  they 
are  mistaken.  Suppose  two  mathemati- 
cians differ.  One  of  them  states  that  lines 
which  bear  a certain  ratio  to  a radios  will 
form  the  sides  of  a square  which  shall 
be  equal  to  the  circle ; the  other  says  that  he 
mistakes.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  for  the 
Church  to  give  a decision  between  them,  as 
it  would  be  for  a court  of  equity  or  a court 
of  law  to  make  a rule,  or  an  order  upon  the 
subject  The  council  of  Florence  decided 
that  the  Pope  has  power  to  a certain  extent 
to  govern  the  Church.  In  America,  we 
know  very  well  that  the  Church  does  not 
mean  the  State,  and  we  want  no  Pope  or 
council  to  decide  for  us,  what  we  know  too 
well  to  ask  a decision,  that  ho  has  no  power 
to  govern  our  State.  We  will  noUjuarrel  with 
those  who  say  that  he  has,  but,  if  ever  he 
■bould  attempt  to  reduce  their  opinion  to 
practice  in  our  case,  we  and  our  Protestant 
fellow-citizens  will  join  to  show  our  belief,  as 
the  English  Catholics  did  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth ; and  a very  sufficient  proof  that  K 
was  no  violation  of  their  doctrine  is,  that 
neither  Pope  or  council  ever  attempted  to 
accuse  them  of  having  acted  irreligiously.  I 
commend  them  for  their  noble  opposition  to 
foreign  force,  and  for  their  alacrity  to  main- 


tain British  independence.  But  what  says 
Bishop  Kemp  to  their  Protestant  persecutors, 
who  robbed  and  hanged  and  beheaded  them 
as  traitors  after  the  common  enemy  was  de- 
stroyed ? This  single  fact  is  better  than  any 
other  answer  to  the  labored  sophistry  of 
the  unprincipled  writer  of  the  tt  Evidence.* 

In  p.  52,  he  makes  a side  blow  at  the 
infallible  council  for  the  vagueness  of  its  ca- 
non. The  canon  is  not  vague.  It  defines 
all  that  was  necessary.  The  question  was 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  whether 
the  Pope  was  the  spiritual  governor  of  all  the 
Church,  or  only  of  the  Western  portion 
thereof,  and  the  canon  defined  that  he  was 
member  of  the  entire : the  question  was  also 
whether  this  was  by  divine  appointment,  and 
it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  No  ques- 
tion was  raised  upon  the  temporal  power, 
and  of  course  there  was  no  vagueness  in  its 
omission.  Some  persons  may  if  they  choose, 
hold  opinions  of  their  own  upon  subjects 
which  do  not  interfere  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  bnt  the  Church  is  not  accounta- 
ble for  those  opinions  nor  is  she  called  upon 
to  decide  upon  their  truth  or  falsehood,  nor 
would  it  be  correct  to  allow  the  tribunal  of 
the  Church  to  make  such  decisions;  as  well 
might  she  be  required  to  decide,  whether 
Guthrum  a British  king  made  a present  of 
Ireland  to  the  Milesians  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era,  as  is 
asserted  in  an  act  of  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
parliaments. 

The  writer  of  the  tt  Evidence"  next  quar- 
rels with  the  statesmen  who  guided  the  Bri- 
tish council  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  as  not  knowing  what  was  the 
true  source  of  danger  from  papists,  and  not 
framing  their  questions  to  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versities in  a proper  way  : and  he  kindly  tells 
the  British  and  Irish  Catholics,  that  “the 
trial,  to  which  as  British  subjects  they  are 
exposed,  is  perfectly  uhooehected  with 
the  temporal  claims  of  their  ecclesiastical 
head : it  flows  directly  from  the  spiritual* 
Do,  my  friends,  then  tell  our  Protestant  fel- 
low citizens,  that  it  is  avowed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  British  Protestant  persecution,  that 
it  is  because  of  their  belief  in  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  Catholics  are  per- 
secuted. Tell  onr  fellow  citizens,  that  they 
have  been  misled  by  the  Protestant  writers 
who  assured  them  that  the  British  govern- 
ment cared  nothing  for  the  Pope’s  spiritual 
claims,  they  only  resisted  his  temporal  claims, 
and  only  punished  those  who  would  set  him 
up  as  the  monarch  of  their  monarch ! See 
too  how  White,  or  Southey,  or  whoever  this 
writer  is,  now  undoes  all  that  he  had  through 
six  pages  urged  against  Mr.  Butler,  for  hav- 
ing written  that  Catholies  believed  only  that 
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they  were  subject  to  the  Pope’s  spiritual 
power.  Yet  now  he  says  in  p.  52,  that  “ he 
does  not  conceive  the  Pope’s  supremacy  to 
have  any  practical  effect  in  Great  Britain.” 
Why  then  are  the  Catholics  persecuted? 
Why  does  the  bench  of  bishops,  with  two 
splendid  exceptions,  regularly  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  persecution  ? 

We  now  come  to  the  question  which  this 
second  wise  man  of  Gotham  would  substi- 
tute for  the  three  which  by  Mr.  Pitt’s  desire 
were  proposed  to  the  Universities. 

Can  ike  Pope,  in  virtue  of  what  Roman 
Catholics  believe  his  divine  authority , com- 
mand the  assistance  of  the  faithful,  in  checking 
ike  progress  of  heresy,  by  any  means  not  likely 
to  produce  danger  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ; and  can  that  Church  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  any  engagement  to  disobey  the 
Pope  in  such  cases  ? 

Before  answering  this  question,  though  I 
am  not  an  University,  I shall  exhibit  another 
which  is  put,  and  the  answer  which  is  given 
thereto  in  the  Church  of  which  Mr.  White 
says  he  is  a member.  The  question  is  put 
by  the  Archbishop  to  a person  to  be  conse- 
crated Bishop. 

Q.  Are  you  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence 
Vo  banish  and  drive  away  aU  erroneous  and 
strange  doctrine,  contrary  to  Gods  word ; and 
bathprivately  and  openly  to  call  upon  cmd  encou- 
rage others  to  die  same  1 A.  Iam  ready , the 
Lord  being  my  helper 

The  question  by  the  Bishop  to  the  person 
to  be  ordained  priest 

Q.  Will  you  be  ready  with  aU  faithful  dili- 
gence to  banish  and  drive  away  aU  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  Gods  word, 
dfC.  ? A.  I will,  the  Lord  being  my  helper. 

Q.  WiU  you  reverently  obey  your  Ordinary, 
and  other  chief  ministers,  unto  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  charge  and  government  over  you, 
following  with  a glad  nwnd  and  will  their  god- 

L admonitions,  and  submitting  yourself  to 
r godly  judgments!  A.  I will  do  so,  the 
Lord  being  my  helper. 

Hie  person  to  be  ordained  deacon  is  ask- 
ed the  same  question,  and  gives  the  same  an- 
iwer.  Connected  with  those  questions  and 
answers,  are  the  unquestionable  frets  that 
the  English  Protestant  Church  has  never 
vet  been  one  moment  in  existence  without 
being  uniformly  a persecuting  body.  And 
that  amongst  those  who  prominently,  stead- 
ily, uniformly,  and  almost  without  exception 
Maintained,  justified,  and  instigated  that  per- 
secution, were  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  that  Church.  Would  it  then  be  an  extra- 
ordinary assumption  for  me  to  say,  that  the 
clergy  of  that  Church  profess,  that  by  the 
divine  law  they  are  bound  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  by 


any  means  not  likely  to  produce  danger  to 
the  English  Protestant  Church ; and  that  the 
inferior  clergy  believe  that  by  divine  autho- 
rity the  Bishops  ought  to  command  their 
assistance  for  that  purpose,  and  that  they 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  their  engagement 
to  obey  the  Bishops  in  such  cases,  and  that 
persecution  of  Catholics  is  therefore  their 
conscientious  duty,  and  that  they  therefore 
are  bound  to  persecute  Catholics,  and  that 
they  would  not  in  conscience  “ regard  with 
apathy  efforts”  to  put  an  end  to  this  persecu- 
tion. 

Every  good  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land will  cry  out  against  these  last  conse- 
quences, which  I have  drawn  ; and  will,  in 
tnis  reclamation,  be  joined  by  many  sensible 
and  just  men  of  all  persuasions,  who  will  say 
that  those  consequences  are  not  contained  in 
the  premises;  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  of  opinion  that  Catholicism 
is  an  evil,  which  they  ought  to  oppose,  but 
that  although  unfortunately  that  Church  has 
always  been  united  with  the  State  in  perse- 
cution sometimes  severe  and  sometimes  mi- 
tigated, still  the  true  meaning  of  the  answers 
above  recited,  is  not  to  use  unlawful  means, 
or  indecent  or  outrageous  means,  but  such 
as  become  men  in  their  place,  viz.  argument, 
instruction,  prayer  and  watchfulness.  I agree 
with  them  in  this  explanation ; and  I say 
that  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  and 
unseemly  fact  of  the  English  Protestant 
Church  having  always  been  maintained  by 
persecution  of  others,  especially  of  our 
Church;  still  the  meaning  of  the  passages 
above  quoted  does  not  lead  to  the  necessity 
of  persecution.  I need  scarcely  adduce  a 
fret,  which  we  all  observe  every  day  to  prove 
that  they  do  not,  viz.  all  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  have  made  similar  declare** 
tions,  and  still  only  one  bishop  and  a few 
priests  have  waged  this  war  upon  us. 

But  I demand  in  fair  justice  the  benefit  of 
the  same  principle  which  I concede ; and  I 
now  answer  the  question  which  is  put  I. 
The  Pope  can  command  the  assistance  of  the 
faithful  by  divine  right,  to  check  the  progress 
of  heresy,  by  all  lawful  means.  2.  The 
Church  does  acknowledge  die  validity  of  am 
lawful  engagement  to  disobey  the  Pope.  And 
White  has  taken  great  pains  to  no  purpose, 
because  his  question  was  contained  in  those 
put  to  the  Universities,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  them.  It  would  be  unlawful 
and  improper  for  a Catholic,  as  well  as  ri- 
diculous to  engage  maintaining  and  abetting 
what  he  considered  to  be  error,  and  no  man 
of  principle,  whatever  his  religion  may  be, 
could  enter  into  such  an  engagement  as  to 
do  any  positive  act  for  promoting  what  he 
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belieVed  to  be  a delusion.  But  a person 
might  engage,  not  to  interfere  for  its  destruc- 
tion on  a variety  of  occasions,  or  he  might 
pledge  himself  to  abstain  from  using  certain 
means,  which  he  might  lawfully  use  had  he 
not  given  such  pledges,  but  which  would 
become  unlawful  upon  his  making  the  en- 
gagement Thus  suppose  1 am  prevented 
the  use  of  a certain  passage  to  my  dwelling, 
lest  I should  remove  some  monument  which 
was  offensive  to  me,  were  1 allowed  to  come 
within  reach  of  it  Though  I had  the  Ml 
right  and  obligation  to  destroy,  it  if  1 could 
freely  reach  it  I might  when  I found  the 
avenue  so  guarded  as  to  make  it  hopeless 
for  me  to  effect  its  destruction,  and  greatly 
inconvenient  to  me  to  lose  the  right  of 
passage,  make  an  engagement  not  to  injure 
the  monument  during  the  concession  of  the 
right  of  passage.  I am  not  prevented  from 
making  an  engagement  for  sufficient  cause, 
to  refrain  from  doing  an  act  which  I would 
do  if  *1  were  free.  But  to  obtain  that  right 
I never  could  pledge  myself  to  do  what  was 
in  my  estimation  positively  bad.  Thus  the 
British  Catholics  have  uniformly  refused  to 
abjure  their  own  religion  to  obtain  their  civil 
rights ; but  with  the  full  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  die  see  of  Rome,  they  have  sworn, 
not  to  use  the  power  which  has  been  conce- 
ded to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  Protestant  Church  established,  in  order 
to  substitute  a Catholic  establishment  in  its 
Mead.  Thus  during  nearly  half  a century 
the  very  question  which  White  would  put 
as  a substitute,  has  been  practically  an- 
swered by  the  oaths  and  acts  of  millions  of 
Catholics,  with  the  Ml  approbation  of  the 
see  of  Rome:  and  upon  this  principle  of 
morality,  “You  can  never  pledge  yourself 
to  do  evil,  but  you  may  sometimes  bargain 
to  fbrego  a lesser  duty,  that  you  may  thereby 
attain  a greater  good.” 

Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  are  Ame- 
rican citizens,  I now  put  to  them  this  diffi- 
culty of  their  protege  White,  and  ask  them 
before  the  American  public,  how  they  could 
as  citizens  of  our  confederated  republics, 
simport  such  doctrine  as  this  book  advances. 
White’s  address  to  the  British  Catholics  is 
substantially  this : 

“ You  believe  our  Church  to  be  erroneous, 
but  we  are  established  by  law;  if  you  are 
admitted  to  the  Legislature,  you  will  endea- 
vour to  destroy  our  establishment,  such  is 
your  duty  as  good  Catholics ; you  cannot  act 
otherwise;  we  cannot  depend  upon  any  en- 
gagement into  which  you  may  enter,  not  to 
take  away  the  property  from  us,  to  give  it 
to  your  own  Clergy ; we  therefore  teU  you, 
that  if  you  are  good  Catholics,  you  ought 
net  to  go  into  a place,  where  you  would  have 


the  power  to  destroy  us,  if  you  have  not  the 
disposition  to  do  so.” 

If  the  Catholics  were  even  disposed  toad 
thus,  though  they  have  sworn  not  to  act  so, 

I ask  the  American  clergy,  could  the  measure 
be  carried  by  the  votes  of  the  Catholic  mem- 
bers, if  the  majority  of  the  house  and  nation 
were  not  Catholics?  And  if  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  as  in  Ireland,  was  Catholic,  would 
the  American  Protestant  clergy  say  that  such 
a majority  should  lose  their  civil  rights,  their 
political  rights,  and  be  oppressed  to  keep  up 
a dominant  and  domineering  Church  for  the 
minority  of  the  nation?  Is  Siis  the  doctrine 
we  are  to  have  imported  into  our  republics? 
What  would  Bishop  Kemp  say  of  disquali- 
fying all  the  Protestants  of  Maryland  in 
order  that  a Catholic  establishment  should 
.tax  and  live  upon  the  public  of  every  deno- 
mination ? Did  he  ever  read  or  hear  of  s 
Catholic  minority  taxing  and  living  upon  a 
majority  of  persons  of  other  religions  and 
telling  them,  we  shall  keep  you  out  of  our 
councils,  lest  we  might  be  forced  to  give  up 
what  we  have  acquired  and  preserved  by 
force  and  persecution? — Does  France  keep 
Protestants  from  voting  upon  the  question 
of  the  taxes,  and  the  appropriation  to  sop- 
port  the  Catholic  establishment,  though  that 
establishment  has  neither  tythea,  nor  glebes, 
nor  bishops’  lands,  nor  the  plunder  of  mon- 
asteries, nor  the  spoils  of  Protestant  estab- 
lishments ? France  is  a bigoted  Popish 
country,  because  she  treats  Protestants  with 
justice,  and  England  is  a liberal  country,  be- 
cause she  plunders  and  oppresses  Papists, 
and  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  are 
liberal,  because  they  praise  this  British  per- 
secution. Yours,  dec.  B.  C. 

Charleston,  Dec . 14,  1836. 

IJ2TTER  XVL 

To  (he  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
cf  America. 

My  Freehds^— White’s  object,  in  intro- 
ducing the  case  of  James  II,  King  of  Eng- 
land,  is  to  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
persuade  Protestants  that  no  Roman  Ca- 
tholic cui  conscientiously  abstain  from  per- 
secuting a member  of  any  other  Church. 
Tdf effect  this,  he  not  only  misstates  the  facte 
in  the  case  of  James,  but  he  grossly  and  hi- 
lariously mistranslates  the  answer  of  Boa- 
suet:  of  which  I shall  give  a correct  version 
to  accompany  this,  so  that  my  readers  mar 
be  able  rally  to  estimate  the  credit  whn 
White  deserves. 

I shall  give  what  he  intended  to  be  hfe 
argument  “A  Roman  Catholic  can  law- 
Mly  do  nothing  to  fetor  heresy.  But  if  he 
be  a British  legislator,  be  must  concur  in 
voting  the  sums  neoessary  fbr  supporting  the 
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fafostant  Church,  which  he  calls  heretical. 
Therefore  it  will  be  unlawful  for  him  to  do 
Us  duty  as  a legislator:  Hence  he  ought 
not  to  seek  for  emancipation. w 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  reasoning  in 
p.  J53,  dtc.  T shall  examine  its  principle. 
That  principle  is  equally  Protestant  as  it  is 
Catholic,  viz.  “It  is  unlawful  to  aid  in  the 
promotion  of  error.”  And  hence  I have 
known  hundreds  of  good  members  of  the 
English  and  other  Protestant  Churches  re- 
fuse to  give  any  aid  to  Popery.  J have 
known  several  very  religious  members  of 
different  Churches  in  South  Carolina  upon 
Afe  principle,  not  only  refuse  to  contribute 
to  build  a Catholic  Church,  but  to  send  their 
children  to  a Catholic  teacher,  or  ever  to 
vote  for  any  member  of  the  Catholic  Church 
for  any  office;  because  it  would  encourage 
Popish  error,  which  is  worse  than  heresy,  it 
being  Idolatry.  I have  known  Catholics 
who  have  in  tne  same  manner  reduced  the 
principle  to  like  practice.  The  principle  is 
abstractedly  quite  correct,  but  bigots  mis- 
apply it;  and  if  White  were  not  a bigot  of 
very  sour  feelings,  he  never  would  have 
deemed  it  possible  to  frame  such  an  argu- 
ment upon  such  a foundation. 

I repeat  it;  theprinciple is  correct.  “ You 
eannot  lawfully  encourage  error.”  But  you 
Dust  do  your  duty,  and  the  discharge  of  that 
duty  is  not  the  crane  of  giving  unlawful  en- 
couragement to  error.  If  you  owe  your 
neighbor  one  huudred  dollars,  which  you 
know,  he  will,  upon  receiving,  apply  to  the 
moat  corrupting  purposes,  you  are  not  ac- 
countable for  his  misconduct;  nor  for  its 
consequences;  nor  are  yon  authorized  to  act 
Monestly  towards  him,  and  over  prudently 
in  your  own  favor,  by  keeping  in  your  purse 
whst  you  so  sanctimoniously  tremble  at  pay- 
ing. In  a word,  your  fulfilment  of  your 
duty,  is  matter  of  strict  obligation;  his  abuse 
of  his  means  is  matter  of  criminality  in  him, 
not*of  criminality  in  yon.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a class  of  saints,  and  for  aught  that  I 
know,  there  still  is,  which  would,  for  the  love 
of  God,  keep  the  money,  and  answer  the 
arofteation  for  payment  with  a homily  upon 
me  influence  of  the  Gospel.  But  there,  men 
were  not  Roman  Catholics!  as  in  this  case, 
he  who  paid  his  debt  committed  no  crime : 
so  m the  other,  he  who  merely  discharged 
Us  duty,  gave  no  encouragement  to  error. 
The  British  constitution  is  said  to  he  Pro- 
testant, that  is,  m other  words,  there  is  an 
established  Church,  which  the  constitution 
asys  must  be  supported. 

The  continuing  to  support  an  establish- 
ment which  has  been  created  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  continued  during  several  years,  as 
a matter  of  course,  is  not  forming  a new  aid 


for  error.  Nor  is  it  the  criminal  bestowing 
of  support:  because  it  is  not  given  to  en- 
courage error,  but  by  virtue  of  a contract 
which  has  been  long  since  made.  Suppose 
a man  leaves  a piece  of  land  to  aid  a society 
which  teaches  error:  and  I hire  the  land. 
When  I pay  my  rent,  I give  my  money  to 
fulfil  my  contract:  not  to  propagate  error. 
The  criminal  was  he  who  originally  devoted 
the  income  to  further  the  delusion:  not  he 
who  pays  what  he  bargained  to  give  for  the 
use  of  the  property. 

The  Catholic  legislator  would  be  bound 
to  maintain  this  constitution,  and  therefore 
to  provide  the  means  for  supporting  bishops 
and  sextons,  as  well  as  judges  ana  beadles. 
But,  I may  be  asked,  “when  the  Catholics 
would  form  a majority  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  would  they  not  discontinue  the 
vote?”  I answer,  “that  their  vote  is  notr 
necessary,  for  the  property  is  vested  in  the 
Church,  and  not  granted  by  Parliament,”  so 
that,  the  fear  raised  by  White  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  Catholic’s  conscience  in  this  case,  is 
only  a delusive  affectation.  M But  would  not 
Catholics  vote  to  take  awav  the  property 
from  the  Protestant  establishment  in  order 
to  give  it  to  a Catholic  establishment?”  I 
answeMhat  although  the  Catholics  are  not 
legislators,  and  therefore  not  the  majority  of 
those  houses  in  which  they  are  not  allowed 
to  sit : yet  this  possibility  is  guarded  against, 
for  they  have  sworn,  ana  continue  to  swear, 
that  they  will  not  use  any  privilege  which 
they  have  obtained  or  may  become  entitled 
to,  in  order  to  subvert  or  destroy  the  Pro- 
testant Church  establishment  in  order  to 
substitute  a Catholic  establishment  in  its 
stead.  Besides,  there  is  another  security. 
The  King  must  be  a Protestant;  and  he 
should  give  his  consent,  ancf  the'  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  his  first  privy 
counsellor.  “But,  the  two  houses  might 
take  away  the  property,  and  thus  destroy  the 
Protestant  establishment,  without  substitut- 
ing any  other  therefor.”  I acknowledge  this 
is  lawful  and  possible,  provided  the  King 
consented,  hut  not  otherwise.  And  should 
the  majority  of  the  houses  be  Catholic,  the 
majority  or  the  nation  mnst  be  so.  When 
that  comes  to  be  the  case,  the  nation  is  folly 
entitled  to  say  whether  H will  give  to  the 
clergy  of  a minority  an  income  too  great  to 
support  a Church  establishment  ten  times 
too  large  for  the  whole  people.  But  it  is 
folly  to  write  upon  those  chimeras  as  upon 
foots.  Allow  me,  by  a single  instance,  to 
show  the  valuelessness  of  Mr.  White’s  bi- 
gotry. France  has  a legislature  almost 
wholly  Catholic,  the  King  is  a Catholic,  the 
Church  establishment  is  Catholic,  several  of 
tile  archbishops  and  bishops  are  Peers.  Sup- 
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pose  Catholic  emai^)pation  fully  conceded, 
and  every  place  which  a Catholic  could  fill, 
occupied  by  members  of  our  Church : would 
the  state  of  the  British  government  be  like 
what  we  find  in  France  as  to  the  occupancy 
of  places  by  Catholics?  Yet  this  Catholic 
Sang,  those  Catholic  prelates,  peers  and 
people,  levy  taxes  upon  the  French  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  to  support  several  kinds  of 
Protestant  clergy  and  Churches.  And  still, 
they  hold  the  principle  “that  they  ought  not 
to  encourage  error.”  Neither  do  they  en- 
courage it.  The  persons  who  hold  erroneous 
doctrines,  are  unfortunately  under  delusions 
which  force  cannot  remove,  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  resort  to 
force.  But  as  members  of  civil  society,  they 
claim  only  common  rights,  in  return  for 
common  exertions;  those  rights  cannot  be 
justly  withheld,  and  the  granting  of  them  is 
not  made  in  fkvor  of  error,  but  of  right 
Suppose  by  virtue  of  a contract  the  errone- 
ous party  received  more  than  its  proportion, 
still  this  extra  favor  is  now  due  by  virtue  of 
the  contract,  and  can  be  no  longer  viewed  as 
the  grant  of  encouragement,  because  it  has 
beoome  the  result  of  stipulation  in  a bargain, 
and  the  terms  of  the  contract  must  be  ob- 
served. 

But  let  us  see  what  White  says  upon  the 
subject  of  King  James  : 

“At  the  time  when  I am  writing  this,  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature  has  declared  itself 
favorable  to  what  is  called  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion : and,  for  any  thing  I can  conjecture,  Ro- 
man Catholics  may  be  allowed  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment before  these  letters  appear  in  public.  A 
Roman  Catholic  legislator  of  Protestant  Eng- 
land, would,  indeed,  feel  the  weight  of  the  dif- 
ficulty to  which  my  suggested  question  alludes, 
provided  his  atAcnment  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  were  sincere.  A real  Roman  Catholic 
once  filled  the  throne  of  these  realms,  under 
similar  circumstances ; and  neither  the  strong 
bias  which  a crown  at  stake  must  have  given 
to  his  mind,  nor  all  the  ingenious  evasions  pro- 
posed to  him  by  the  ablest  divine  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV  could  remove  or  disguise  the 
obstacles  which  his  faith  opposed  to  his  politi- 
cal duties.  The  source  of  the  religious  scru- 
ples which  deprived  James  II  of  his  regal  dig- 
nity, is  expressed  in  one  of  the  questions  whien 
be  proposed  to  several  divines  of  his  persua- 
sion. It  comprises,  in  a few  words,  what  every 
candid  mind  must  perceive  to  be  the  true  and 
only  difficulty  in  the  admission  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  the  Parliament  of  these  kingdoms. 
What  James  doubted  respecting  the  regal 
sanction , a member  of  either  bouse  may  apply 
to  the  more  limited  influence  of  his  vote.  He 
asked  1 Whether  the  king  could  promise  to 
give  his  assent  to  all  the  laws  whien  might  be 
proposed  for  the  greater  security  of  the  Church  , 
of  England  f Four  English  divines,  who  at-  j 


tended  James  in  his  exile,  answered  without 
hesitation  in  the  negative.  The  casuistry  of 
the  French  court  was  certainly  lees  abrupt 
Louis  XIY  observed  to  James,  that  'at  the 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  could  not  here 
established  in  England,  save  by  removing  from 
the  people  the  impression  that  the  King  mi 
resolved  to  make  1 1 triumph,  he  must  dissuade 
him  from  saying  or  doing  any  thing  which 
might  authorize  or  augment  this  fear  ' The 
powerful  talents  of  Boesuet  were  engaged  to 
support  the  political  views  of  the  French  mo- 
narch. His  answer  is  a striking  specimen  of 
casuistic  subtlety.  He  begins  by  establishing 
a distinction  between  adhering  to  the  errone- 
ous principles  professed  by  a Church,  and  the 
protection  given  to  it  ostensibly , to  preserve 
public  tranquillity”  He  calls  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  by  which  the  Huguenots  were,  for  s 
time,  tolerated,  'a  kind  of  protection  to  the 
reformed,  shielding  them  from  the  insults  of 
those  who  would  trouble  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion.  It  never  was  thought,  (adds 
Boesuet)  that  the  conscience  of  the  monarch 
was  interested  in  these  concessions,  except  so 
far  as  they  were  judged  necessary  for  public 
tranquillity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
King  of  England;  and  if  he  grant  greater  ad- 
vantages to  his  Protestant  subjects , it  is  beeaust 
the  state  in  which  they  are  in  his  kingdoms, 
and  the  object  of  public  repose,  require  it1 
Speaking  of  the  Articles,  of  the  Liturgy,  and 
the  Homilies, ' it  is  not  asked  (he  says)  that 
the  king  should  become  the  promoter  of  these 
three  things,  but  only  that  he  shall  ostexsiblt 
leave  them  a free  course , for  the  peace  of  his 
subjects'  ‘The  Catholics  (he  concludes)  ought 
to  consider  the  state  in  which  they  are,  and 
the  small  portion  they  form  of  the  population 
of  England,  which  obliges  them  not  to  vk 
what  is  impossible  of  their  long,  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  sacrifice  all  the  advantages  with 
which  they  might  vainly  flatter  themselves,  to 
the  real  and  solid  good  of  herring  a king  of 
their  religion,  and  securing  his  fkmily  on  the 
throne,  though  Catholic;  which  may  lead  them 
naturally  to  expect,  in  time,  the  entire  establish- 
ment of  their  Church  and  faith.' # 

“ Such  is  the  utmost  stretch  which  can  be 
given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  principles  in  the 
toleration  of  a Church  which  dissents  from  the 
Roman  faith.  A conscientious  Roman  Catho- 
lic may,  for  the  sake  of  public  peace,  and  in 
the  hope  of  finally  serving  the  cause  of  his 
Church,  ostensibly  give  a free  course  to  heresy. 
But,  if  it  may  be  done  without  such  dangen, 
it  is  his  unquestionable  duty  to  undermine  a 
system  of  which  the  direct  tendency  in,  in  his 
opinion,  the  spiritual  and  final  ruin  of  men 
Is  there  a Catholic  divine  who  can  dispute  tins 
doctrine  f Is  there  a learned  and  conscientious 
priest  among  you,  who  would  give  absolution 
to  such  a person  as,  haring  it  in  his  power  so 
to  direct  nis  votes  and  conduct  in  Parliament 

* Bee  Appendix  Ha  1. 
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« to  direct  the  influence  of  Protestant  princi- 
ple!, without  disturbing  or  alarming  tha  coun- 
try, would  still  heartily  and  steadfastly  join  in 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  English  Church  I 
Let  the  question  be  proposed  to  any  Catholic 
onirereitT ; and,  though  I am  fully  aware  of 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  casuistry,  I 
timid  not  fear  to  stake  the  force  of  my  argu- 
ment upon  its  honest  and  conscientious  an- 
swer* 


1 shall  not  make  any  further  comment 
span  this  gross  misrepresentation  until  after 
I shall  have  given  the  translation  of  the 
opinion  furnished  by  Bossuet.  Meantime,  I 
request  of  you  to  peruse  the  original 
Yours,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  Dec.  18, 1826. 


LETTER  XVH 

7V>  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America. 

My  Friends, — Mr.  White’s  object  in  the 
63d  and  subsequent  pages  of  his  u Evidence,” 
was  to  shew  that  Catholics  must,  according 
to  their  principles,  if  vested  with  temporal 
power,  in  any  country  in  which  Protestants 
had  Churches,  or  establishments,  use  that 
power  to  deprive  them  of  those  Churches 
and  establishments,  in  order  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  error,  and  that  it  would  do  unlaw- 
nl  for  them  upon  their  principles  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  should  he  command 
them  by  such  means  to  stop  such  progress. 

I before  reminded  you  of  an  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  lawful  and  proper  means, 
and  unlawful  and  improper  means.  I shewed 
that  the  Protestant  as  well  as  the  Catholic, 
that  every  honest  man  is  bound  to  use  the 
former,  and  that  no  Pope  or  council  can 
eommand  the  latter,  ana  notwithstanding 
White's  real  or  affected  ignorance  upon  the 
subject,  all  the  British  Catholics  have  sworn 
and  continue  to  swear,  all  the  Catholic 
reboots  of  Theology  have  taught,  and  con- 
tinue to  teach,  that  it  would  be  sinful  in  a 
Catholic  to  do  an  unlawful  or  immoral  act 
in  obedience  to  the  Pope  or  council,  or  upon 
the  ground  or  under  the  pretext  that  it  was 
done  for  the  good  of  Religion,  or  the  benefit 
of  the  Church.  It  is  a principle  as  eternal 
sad  as  immutable  as  God  himself,  that  no 
moral  evil,  however  venial,  may  laufuUy  be 
dime,  to  procure  any  benefit  however  great. 

No  order  of  a Pope  or  council  could  jus- 
tify a Catholic  legislator  in  doing  an  act  of 
political  injustice  to  a Protestant,  to  stop  the 
progress  of  his  error.  Upon  this  principle, 
as  I before  showed,  the  French  government 
which  is  Catholic,  gives  Churches,  and  min- 
irtcrial  salaries  and  establishments  for  theo- 
logies! lectures  and  maintenaree  of  scholars 
to  Calvinists,  and  to  Lutherans,  and  to  per- 


sons who  belong  to  the  English  Protectant 
Church.  During  several  years,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  was  a Catholic,  and  faithfully 
executed  the  constitutional  provisions  in  fiu 
vor  of  Protestants  and  afflictive  to  Catholics. 
Several  other  instances  might,  if  necessary, 
be  adduced,  but  those  two  will  suffice.  It 
then  is  dear  from  principle,  and  from  exam- 
ple, that  White  was  either  grossly  ignorant 
or  affected  fear  which  he  did  not  fed. 

But  my  charge  upon  him  is  more  serious. 
It  is  that  of  falsification,  or  what  I can 
scarcely  admit,  total  incompetence  for  his 
task.  He  adduces  the  example  of  James  Q, 
of  England,  who  lost  a throne  because  he 
could  not  betray  his  conscience.  What  an 
eulogy  does  he  pass  upon  this  unfortunate 
and  abused  monarch ! — What  must  be  the 


purity  of  conscience  produced  by  a religion 
which  demands  such  sacrifices  % — Does  it  not 
appear  to  be  that  which  animated  the  first 
martyrs  ? Does  it  not  exhibit  in  practice  the 
principle  of  that  injunction  of  the  Saviour, 
so  often  and  so  emphatically  repeated ; that 
we  should  love  his  truth  and  his  doctrine 
better  than  any  thing  which  the  world  could 
bestow,  better  than  life  itself!  A principle 
which  does  not  palliate  ten  years  of  hypo- 
crisy, of  profligacy  and  of  sacrilege,  such  as 
were  spent  by  the  champion  of  the  British 
Protestant  Religion,  behind  whose  protec- 
tion Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  would 
place  the  Protestant  Religion  of  America! — 

I shall  take  another  opportunity  of  endea- 
voring to  do  justice  to  this  mistaken  though 
upright  and  liberal  and  tolerant  and  consci- 
entious exile  from  a throne.  The  eulogy  of 
White  though  not  intended  as  a testimony 
in  the  favor  of  James,  will  content  me  for 
the  present  That  eulogy  is  given  in  my 
last  letter. 

I have  charged  upon  Mr.  White  either  fid- 
sificatkm,  or  toampetency.  The  falsifica- 
tion is  in  the  translation  of  Bossuet’s  answer 
in  the  case  of  James.  I have  had  the  origi- 
nal French  inserted  in  the  Miscellany,  I now 
give  what  I conceive  to  be  an  exact  transla- 
tion. Of  all  men  who  ever  wrote,  White 
should  be  the  last  to  expose  himself  to  a 
charge  of  false  translation : and  when  he  is 
competent  to  teach  Mr.  Charles  Butler  how 
to  translate  Latin  into  English,  he  can  by 
no  means  plead  a special  exemption  upon 
the  ground  of  his  being  a foreigner,  whose 
native  tongue  is  not  English.  He  tells  us, 
p.  25,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England, 
u I had  learned  English  in  my  childhood,  and 
could  understand  it  at  this  time,  without  dif- 
ficulty.” P.  15,  he  shews  us  that  his  father 
must  have  spoken  the  language.  In  1817, 
he  published  at  Oxford  a series  of  lectures 
in  English,  p.  34.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
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DobUdo’s  Letters,  which  are  written  in  a 
style  that  would  not  disgrace  the  pen  of  the 
poet  Laureat  of  England.  To  assert  then 
that  Mr.  White  could  not  translate  into  En- 
glish with  perfect  accuracy,  any  work  from 
a language  which  he  understood  equally 
well,  would  be  absurd.  Mr.  White  anew 
French,  because  he  informs  us  that  the  read- 
ing of  a considerable  portion  of  his  life  was 
in  the  standard  works  of  that  languge.  Yet 
he  has  falsified  Bossuet’s  meaning  in  the  ex- 
tracts which  he  translated,  and  his  attention 
was  chiefly  fixed  upon  the  portion  which  he 
falsified,  and  he  founded  his  argument  upon 
the  falsification.  Where  the  Bishop  of  Meaux 
writes  that  the  King  of  England  is  only 
bound  to  protect  the  external  form  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Protestant  Church,  as 
distinguished  from  aiding  its  progress  in  the 
minds  and  over  the  consciences  of  his  sub- 
jects, or  giving  to  it  the  protection  of  his 
own  conscientious  assent , White  makes  him 
write  that  the  King  “ is  Ostensibly  to  leave 
that  religion  a free  course,”  and  marks  the 
word  ostensibly,  so  as  to  fix  upon  it  the  at- 
tention of  his  readers,  and  thus  impress  them 
with  the  idea  whieh  is  usually,  I may  say 
uniformly  attached  to  that  word  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  that  the  King  was  hypocritic- 
ally to  appear  to  do  what  he  really  did  not; 
whereas  the  Bishop  having  drawn  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  given  above,  between  pro- 
tecting its  external  form  and  administration 
on  the  one  hand,  and  adhering  to  its  errors, 
oriaiding  their  extension  in  Che  minds  of  the 
people  on  the  other,  he  says  that  the  King 
only  promises  the  first,  and  not  the  second 
protection,  and  asserts  that  he  is  really  bound 
to  perform  what  he  promises : if  this  was 
not  the  case,  where  would  be  the  necessity 
of  inquiring  what  might  be  lawfully  pro- 
mised and  informed? — When  White  himself 
was  a hypocrite,  he  promised  and  professed 
every  thing;  so  does  every  insincere  and  un- 
principled person.  But  men  who  have  re- 
gard for  their  promises  and  oaths,  and  mean 
to  perform  what  they  promise  and  swear, 
will  be  cautious  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
the  oath  or  of  the  declaration.  Such  was 
the  case  here;  it  was  not  on  ostensible  but  a 
real  protection  which  warf  required,  such 
was  also  to  be  promised,  and  such  might 
also  be  conscientiously  given  by  preserving 
the  form  and  establishment,  and  by  keeping 
the  Protestants  really  and  not  ostensibly  in 
possession  of  tythes,  Church-lands,  glebes, 
offerings,  fees,  schools,  colleges,  universities 
and  offices.  How  in  the  name  of  ingenuity 
itself  could  this  be  Ostensible  only?  Though 
it  was  external,  it  was  real  and  not  Osten- 
sible. It  is  a most  shameful  perversion:  it 
is  not  surpassed  by  that  other  falaa  transla- 


tion of  a passage  of  Bossuet  by  an  En^Mi 
Protestant  writer,  and  which  Doctor  Milner 
exposed.  In  that  case  Bossuet  writing  of 
those  persons  who  said  that  they  were  of 
the  true  Church  of  Christ,  because  they  were 
persecuted,  used  the  expression  that  tolera- 
tion M suffering  persecution,”  was  not  s dis- 
tinctive mark  oi  the  Church  of  Christ,  ind 
the  translator  kindly  gave  it  as  a proof  of  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
and  of  the  Catnolic  Church, “ toleration  (that 
is  absence  of  a persecuting  spirit)  cooM 
not  be  a characteristic  of  the  true  Church." 
Yet  these  are  the  writers  who  arrogate  to 
themselves  superior  talents,  superior  infor- 
mation, superior  candor,  superior  liberality, 
more  gentlemanly  demeanor,  than  the  Rom- 
ish ecclesiastics ! I call  upon  Bishop  Kemp 
and  his  liberal  associates  to  exhibit  if  they 
can,  any  one  of  those  vilified  ecclesiastics 
who  has  been  guilty  of  such  unbecoming 
mistranslation,  in  defence  of  his  Church! 
Have  the  American  Catholic  clergy,  or  any 
portion  of  them,  so  far  forgotten  their  own 
dignity  as  to  import  such  productions  as  this 
from  Europe,  to  fling  witn  their  recommen- 
dation into  the  faces  of  fellow-citizens  of 
other  communions! 

After  this  falsification,  and  after  garbling 
the  document  in  the  text,  though  by  some 
fatality  for  himself,  he  placed  the  copy  m his 
appendix,  he  in  his  remaining  paragraph  upon 
the  subject,  again  confounds  what  had  been 
previously  distinguished,  as  he  could  not  in 
any  other  way  arrive  at  the  semblance  of  the 
conclusion  which  he  desired  to  draw,  viz. 
that  a Catholic  ought  not  to  seek  admission 
into  the  British  parliament,  and  that  the  Pro- 
testant ought  not  to  admit  him.  Here  he 
assumes  what  has  been  so  often  disproved, 
viz.  that  a Catholic  is  bound  by  his  religion 
to  violate  his  promise  and  do  an  act  of  po- 
litical injustice  for  the  benefit  of  his  Chuieh, 
and  that  to  correct  the  error  of  the  Protest- 
ant he  is  bound  to  become  a criminal.  As  to 
the  duty  of  a member  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, I shall  leave  those  whom  it  concerns  to 
regulate  [it].  1 have  but  one  object  in  view, 
which  is  to  shew  that  the  charge  of  political 
dishonesty  for  the  benefit  of  Religion,  and 
the  charges  of  political  subserviency  to  the 
Pope,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  or  the 
diminution  of  heresy,  which  White  made 
upon  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  whole 
world,  were  both  unfounded  and  unjust 
That  object  I believe  I have  attained.  I leave 
to  others  to  say  whether  a member  of  any 
government  is  authorized  by  political  justice 
to  give  to  an  hierarchy  witn  which  one  third 
of  the  nation  is  not  in  communion  it  revenue 
drawn  from  the  whole  people,  and  ten  times 
too  great  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  tbs 
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United  Kingdom  at  large.  I leave  also  to  subject  But  I shall  conclude  this  letter 
my  feUow^tizensto  say  whether  the  Catho-  with  stating  upon  Catholic  principles  what 
Get  of  the  United  States  deserved  to  have  would  be  the  duty  of  a Catholic  legislator  in 
these  charges  made  upon  them.  Was  it  ge-  a land  inhabited  dy  a people  whose  religions 
Boons?  Was  it  just?  differ  as  much  as  do  the  hundred  religions  of 

In  p.  68,  White  complains  that  the  Church  the  people  of  England, 
fed  not  made  decisions  enough  for  him  to  I shall  first  state  what  constitutes  the 
panel  with,  that  she  leaves  to  her  children  crime  of  heresy.  It  is  a wilftil  and  obsti- 
too  much  freedom  of  opinion  upon  ques-  nate  denial  of  a truth  revealed  by  God. 
$ore  of  morality.  Really  this  deserves  a Faith  is  the  belief  of  such  truth  founded 
mark  for  its  very  novelty.  So  the  Catho-  upon  the  divine  testimony : Infidelity  is  the 
tie  Church  is  a tyrannical  establishment  which  disbelief  of  that  testimony,  or  the  refusal  to 
leaves  her  children  too  great  liberty!  It  submit  thereto:  Heresy,  a word  derived 
vu  but  in  the  foregoing  page  he  made  a from  the  verb  Aigto  u to  choose”  or  M to  se- 
Priest  deny  absolution  to  an  imaginary  being,  )ectn  is  the  admission  of  the  principle  that 
a Catholic  member  of  the  British  parnament,  God  has  made  a revelation,  but  a proud  and 
tor  merely  exercising  his  own  judgment  upon  arrogant  choice  or  selection  of  some  of  the 
hto  own  vote.  His  casuistry  in  the  first  revealed  tenets,  and  a wilftil  and  obstinate 
place,  is  as  defective  as  is  his  statement  in  rejection  of  the  rest.  Mr.  White  and  his 
the  second.  In  his  succeeding  two  pages  he  admirers  may,  for  aught  that  I know,  look 
(ready  misrepresents  the  doctrine  of  the  upon  heresy  to  be  humility,  they  may  con- 
Church,  arguing  from  the  exception  made  in  eider  it  to  be  harmless  and  inoffensive  to 
toe  usual  grant  of  the  Bull  of  Crusade,  that  God : but  I must  avow,  that  I look  upon  it 
heresy  is  worse  than  deliberate  murder,  bo-  to  be  highly  criminal  and  greatly  destructive 
cause  the  Priest  receives  power  to  absolve  both  of  truth  and  of  morality ; and  any  per- 
toe  penitent  murderer,  and  does  not  receive  aon  who  knows  that  he  thus  chooses  some 
power  to  absolve  the  penitent  heretic.  As  well  of  the  doctrines,  and  rejects  others  revealed 
■igbt  he  conclude,  that  a city  which  required  by  God,  is  in  my  estimation  ^deliberate  re- 
toat  one  slightly  infected  with  the  small  pox  ljgious  criminal  whilst  he  so  continues:  but 
toould  be  kept  in  seclusion,  whilst  it  permit-  should  he  even  only  suspect  himself  to  be 
ted  hia friends  to  visit  a man  dying  of  a mortal  in  this  state,  I consider  it  to  be  his  duty 
wound,  looked  upon  the  former  to  be  in  a sedulously  to  inquire  and  to  use  all  means 
■ore  desperate  state  than  the  latter.  Every  within  his  power  to  discover  his  true  situa- 
ooe  will  see  that  in  the  first  place  the  seclu-  tion,  because  when  God  vouchsafes  to  teach 
aon  is  not  founded  upon  the  desperateness  man,  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  man  to  use 
of  the  case  but  upon  tne  danger  of  the  infec-  every  effort  to  know  what  he  has  taught 
tion.  So  in  morality,  there  are  some  crimes  if  a person  having  laid  aside  his  prejudices, 
which,  though  atrocious,  will  not  be  the  ec-  having  earnestly  besought  God  by  prayer  to 
cations  of  seduction,  whilst  others  of  a far  enlighten  and  to  guide  nim  to  the  aiscovery 
tore  grade  of  immorality  are  more  pernicious  0f  truth,  and  then  honestly  and  diligently 
■ their  general  and  unchecked  results.  The  using  the  means  which  are  within  his  reach, 
object  of  the  Church  in  excepting  the  case  shall  follow  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction, 
of  heresy,  in  those  countries  which  are  alto-  though  such  a person  might  err  in  mista- 
fetoer  or  almost  Catholic,  in  the  grant  of  king  falsehood  for  truth,  such  error  is  invin- 
/firiediction,  is  not  the  punishment  of  the  cible  ignorance.  White  himself  would  not 
penitent,  but  the  discovery  by  the  proper  assert  that  prejudice  ought  to  form  a ground 
aatoority  of  the  sources  or  error  that  they  0f  excuse ; he  would  not  assert  that  sloth 
■ay  be  removed,  and  the  ascertaining  that  or  indifference  are  good  grounds  of  excuse, 
t be  unfortunate  victim  of  delusion  has  been  be  would  not  assert  that  the  person  who 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  error,  and  is  omitted  using  any  opportunity  or  mode  with- 
fiaUy  instructed  in  the  grounds  of  the  true  in  his  power  for  the  discovery  of  that  truth 
doctrine.  Mr.  White,  ifne  knew  any  thing  of  to  which  God  commanded  him  to  adhere, 
theology,  must  have  been  aware  of  this,  and  was  innocent  Nothing  then  but  invincible 
therefore  was  guilty  of  deliberate  misrepre-  ignorance  can  be  a ground  of  excuse  for 
aentation ; if  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  Bishop  heresy.  If  by  M unconquerable  conviction” 
Kemp  and  hia  associates  ought  not  to  have  

told  the  public  of  his  competency  for  his  task,  tribe  of  religious  fanatics  inhabiting  the  hilly 
As  I know  nothing  of  “the  old  man  of  country  of  Persia,  South  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
tire  mountain,  or  of  the  Prince  of  the  As-  who  had  also  a Lieutenant  in  Mount  Libanua, 
Banina,**  I can  form  no  opinion  upon  the  flTKl  who  was  exterminated  by  Holagon  Khan, 

A.  D.  1268.— Vid.  Milman'e  Gibbon,  VoL  iv,  p. 

[*  Prises  of  the  Amarnm.  The  head  of  a 268,  Harper’s  Edit] 
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White  means  invincible  ignorance,  1 will 
freely  accord  to  him  that  this  will  be  a suffi- 
cient excuse.  In  answer  to  his  last  query, 
u if  sincere  conviction  is  a valid  plea  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  why  has  she  scat- 
tered to  the  wind  the  ashes  of  those  who 
allowed  that  conviction  to  be  tried  in  her 
inquisitorial  fires?”  I beg  to  observe,  that 
the  structure  of  his  question  implies  a false- 
hood, viz.  that  the  Raman  Catholic  Church 
has  scattered  the  ashes  and  lighted  the 
fires.  A proper  opportunity  will  occur  here- 
after for  proving  me  truth  of  my  assertion. 
I will  add  that  from  personal  experience,  I 
have  known  several  wh6  under  the  influence 
of  far  less  pride  than  would  be  requisite  in 
this  case,  have  died  making  deliberate  de- 
clarations at  perfect  variance  with  their  sin- 
cere conviction.  Mr.  White  and  his  asso- 
ciates must  excuse  me  for  my  avowal  of  an 
opinion  in  which  I may  be  erroneous,  that 
neither  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Grotius  or  Ushe^ 
had  a “ learned  conviction,”  or  any  other 
conviction,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
being  what  they  represented  it  to  be.  God, 
who  is  the  great  judge  of  conscience  and 
who  alone  can  read  the  heart  of  man  is  able 
to  determine  the  question.  I pass  no  judg- 
ment upon  (hem : but  if  I were  to  judge 
from  what  I have  seen,  my  testimony  would 
be  unfavorable  to  their  u learned  conviction.” 
Having  thus  given  as  distinctly  as  1 could 
my  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  heresy,  and 
the  contents  of  Mr.  White’s  pages,  61  and 
62, 1 shall  merely  add  that  in  a mixed  state 
of  society,  the  duty  of  a Roman  Catholic 
legislator  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  power 
which  is  conferred  upon  him.  His  duty  is 
to  legislate  only  for  the  temporal  welfare  of 
the  State,  not  upon  the  religious  concerns 
of  the  people,  in  such  a government  as 
ours,  which  happily  does  not  interfere  with 
the  religion  of  the  people,  and  where  the 
people  from  whom  the  legislator  receives  his 
power,  forbid  him  to  legislate  upon  religions  | 
concerns,  it  would  on  ms  part  be  an  usurpa- 
tion, which  would  be  cnminal,  to  use  his 
power  openly  or  covertly  for  the  checking 
of  heresy,  or  the  elevation  of  his  own 
Church.  The  act  would  be  dishonest  In 
America  there  cannot  arise  any  question 
upon  this  subject,  although  White’s  book 
to  the  uninformed  is  calculated  to  create 
distrust  in  Catholic  candidates  for  our  legis- 
latures. It  is  not  for  me  to  determine  how 
far  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  intended 
this  effect,  neither  is  it  for  me  to  contrast  the 
principle  here  laid  down  with  the  practice 
of  others.  In  England,  the  case  is  differ- 
ent: there  the  constitution  establishes  one 
denomination,  and  the  legislator  accepting 
his  place,  binds  himself  to  support  the  con- 


stitution, and  of  course  to  miiuiam  this  es- 
tablishment. His  duty  is  to  observe  his 
contract,  and  to  support  the  establishment. 
The  Catholic  King  and  Government  of 
France,  upon  this  principle,  maintain  by  the 
grants  of  the  public  money  the  Protestant 
and  the  Jewish  establishments  of  Cathotie 
France.  The  morality  of  the  Catholic 
Church  will  bear  the  closest  investigation. 
Strict  justice,  the  full  observance  of  ee* 
tracts,  and  their  most  extensive  construction 
in  favor  of  the  party  upon  which  the  benefit 
is  to  be  conferred,  form  the  basis  of  tar 
moral  code  of  intercourse  with  persons  of 
all  religions.  She  looks  upon  heresy  to  bo 
a great  crime  in  those  who  are  its  original 
creators  and  propagators,  she  looks  upon  it 
to  be  a great  misfortune  in  those  who  am 
its  innocent  victims.  But  neither  their  crime 
or  their  mistake  is  a ground  for  making  them 
the  victims  of  injustice.  Her  children  never 
legislated  themselves  into  the  property  of 
an  older  religion,  and  then  mocked,  insulted 
and  persecuted  and  calumniated  those  whom 
they  plundered. 

When  Bishop  Kemp,  or  Blanco  White 
shall  have  proved  this  crime  against  Catholic 
legislators,  so  far  from  holding  them  up  as 
the  champions  of  liberty  and  the  models  of 
religious  perfection,  I shall  blush  for  my 
Church  until  she  shall  have  cast  them  oat 
from  her  communion ; and  should  any  por- 
tion of  the  plunder  be  found  in  my  ham 
my  conscience  will  have  no  peace  until  I 
shall  have  made  reatitution ; because  I do 
not  hold  it  to  be  more  lawful  for  me  to  rob 
my  neighbor  for  his  Protestantism,  than  ft 
would  be  for  him  to  fleeee  me,  because  of 
my  Catholicism.  Yours,  dec.  B.  C. 

Charleston,  Jan.  1, 1827. 

LETTErTxVIIL 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  Stats* 
of  America 

My  Fwkhds, — In  his  sixty-second  and  sub- 
sequent pages  of  what  he  calls  his  “Evi- 
dence,” White  has  the  following  passage: 

“I  rejoice  to  find  the  dogma  of  mtoknmes 
branded  in  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Cathdk 
Church  with  the  epithet  of  DsnsTABu;*  baft 
cannot  help  wondering  that  a man  who  that 
openly  expresses  his  detestation  of  that  doe- 
trine  should  still  profess  obedience  to  a Sea 
under  whose  authority  the  inquisition  of  Spun 
was  re-established  in  1814.  If  Catholics  are 
so  for  improved  under  the  Protestant  govern- 
ment of  England  as  to  be  able  to  detest  perse- 
cution, by  what  intelligible  distinction  do  they 
still  find  it  consistent  t6  ding  to  the  source  of 
the  intolerance  which  has  inundated  Europe 
with  blood,  and  still  shows  its  old  dispoeitios 

* Page  80S,  1st  ad.  PUge  284,  Am.  ed 
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■changed,  wherever  H preserves  an  exclusive 
hfrwncet  In  what  church  did  Spain  learn  the 
■scesaty  of  forbidding  her  subjects,  forever,  the 
right  of  choosing  their  religious  tenets,  and  that 
tithe  very  moment  when  die  was  proclaiming 
1 free  constitution  t Who  has  induced  the  re- 
publican governments  of  Spanish  America  to 
espy  the  same  odious  law  in  their  new  codes  ? — 
That  Church  no  doubt,  who  looks  complacently 
on  nch  acts  and  declarations,  in  countries 
where  even  her  silence  stamps  public  doctrines 
with  the  character  of  truth.  Yes;  the  ‘ de- 
testable  dogma  of  religious  intolerance  is  pub- 
Bdy  and  solemnly  proclaimed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  without  a single 
observation  against  it  from  the  Pope  or  Bish- 
ops of  that  Church  ; nay,  the  legislators  them- 
•Ives  are  forced  to  proclaim  and  sanction  it 
stand  their  own  conviction,  because  the  mass 
ef  the  people  are' allowed  by  the  Church  to 
■deretanu  that  such  are  their  duty  and  her 
beUel  • 


"If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  thus  al- 
low detestable  dogmas  to  act  in  full  force  within 
the  inmost  recesses  of  her  bosom,  those  Catho- 
lics who  differ  from  her  notions,  so  far  as  her 
spalogpst,  Mr.  Butler,  might  guide  themselves 
in  religious  matters  without  the  assistance  of 
her  infallibility.  That  able  writer  allows  him- 
•If  to  be  Uinded  by  the  spirit  of  party,  when 
he  labors  to  prove  that  intolerance  does  not 
belong  exclusively  to  his  Church ; and  charges 
Protestants  with  persecution.  That  Protestants 
did  not  at  once  perceive  the  full  extent  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  reformation — the 
idierent  right  of  every  man  to  judge  for  him- 
nlf  on  matters  of  faith— can  neither  invalidate 
the  truth  of  that  luminous  principle,  nor  bind 
mbmquent  Protestants  to  lihiit  its  application. 
It  b a melancholy  truth,  that  Protestants  did 
persecute  at  one  time ; but  it  is  a truth  which 
rivets  the  accusation  of  inherent  and  essential 
intolerance  upon  that  Church,  whose  erroneous 
doctrines  the  patriarchs  of  the  reformation 
eotdd  not  cast  off  at  once.  Thanks  be  to  the 


protecting  care  of  that  Providence,  which, 
uboqgh  them,  prepared  the  complete  emanci- 
pation from  religious  tyranny  which  Protest- 
mU  enjoy  at  this  moment ; the  infallibility 
of  their  churches  made  no  part  of  the  common 
babef  on  which  they  agreed  from  the  beginning, 
or  the  spirit  of  intolerance  would  only  have 
changed  its  name  among  us.  The  dogma  of  an 
isfrlnblij  judge  of  religious  subjects  is  the  true 
•mu.  of  bigotry  ; and  whoever  believes  it  in 
hb  heart,  is  necessarily  and  conscientiously  a 
persecutor.  A fallible  Church  can  use  no  com- 
pulsion. If  she  claim  ‘authority*  on  matters 
of  frith,  it  is  to  declare  her  own  creed  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  be  her  members.  The  infal- 
lible judge,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on  his  pre- 
tended gift  as  a miraculous,  divine  commission, 
tostop  the  progress  of  what  he  condemns  as 
■i  error.  He  persecutes  and  punishes  dissent- 
ers, not  because  they  cannot  be  convinced  by 
Ms  reasons,  but  for  obstinate  resistance  to  has 


supernatural  authority.  Rome  never  doomed 
her  opponents  to  the  names  for  their  errors,  but 
for  their  contumacy . It  is  by  this  means  that 
she  has  been  aide  so  often  to  extinguish  sym- 
pathy in  the  breasts  of  her  followers ; for  error 
excites  compassion,  while  rebellion  never  fail* 
to  kindle  indignation.** 

In  this  extract  we  find  the  following  as- 
sertions or  propositions  to  be  contained,  or 
palpably  insinuated,  viz : 

1.  That  the  detestation  of  intolerance  can* 
not  exist  in  that  Church,  under  whose  au- 
thority, the  inquisition  of  Spain  was  estab- 
lished in  1814. 

2.  That  if  the  Catholics  of  England  and 
Ireland  detest  intolerance,  they  ought  not  to 
cling  to  the  See  of  Rome,  which  is  the 
source  of  intolerance. 

3.  That  if  the  British  and  Irish  Catholics 
detest  intolerance,  they  are  improved  by 
having  been  under  their  Protestant  govern- 
ment 

4.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
shows  its  old  disposition  of  persecution 
unchanged,  wheresoever  it  has  exclusive  in- 
fluence. 

6.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in- 
duced Spain  and  the  South  American  gov- 
ernments, to  forbid'  their  subjects  and  citizens 
for  ever  to  choose  their  religious  tenets,  at 
the  very  moment  that  they  proclaimed  free 
constitutions,  and  that  this  was  an  odious  act. 

6.  That  she  did  all  this  mischief  by  her 
silence ; neither  Pope  nor  Bishop  lifting  his 
voice  against  the  detestable  act  1 

7.  That  the  legislators  were  obliged  to 
make  those  laws  against  their  own  conviction, 
because  the  Church  left  the  people  under  an 
impression  that  such  was  their  duty. 

8.  That  they  who  assert  that  intolerance 
does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  Catholic 
Church  are  blinded  by  party  spirit 

9.  That  the  Catholic  Church  is  answera- 
ble for  the  persecution  of  her  own  children 
by  Protestants,  when  at  one  time  the  Pro- 
testants did  persecute. 

10.  That  Protestants  do  not  believe  tbeir 
Church  is  infallible,  and  therefore  can  use  no 
compulsion. 

1 1 . That  an  an  infallible  judge  of  doctrine 
considers  himself  divinely  commissioned  to 
8 top  the  progress  of  error. 

12.  That  Rome  never  doomed  her  oppo- 
nents to  the  flames  for  their  errors,  but  ibr 
their  contumacy. 

Believe  me,  my  friends,  when  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  soul  I assure  you,  that  I never 
approached  any  subject  with  awe  and  dia- 
gust,  equal  to  what  I now  feel  at  the  neces- 
sity of  examining  and  exhibiting  the  result 
of  the  examination  of  those  propositions. 
Would  to  God,  I could  do  so  without  the  v 
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harrowing  of  soul  which  is  produced  by 
heartless  men  who  force  us  to  recollect  what 
we  would  strive  to  forget ! ! I believe  that 

several  of  my  Protestant  fellow-citizens  read 
these  letters.  Let  me  assure  them  in  all  the 
sincerity  of  soul,  that  I do  not  attribute  to 
them  as  a body,  nor  to  their  Churches,  at 
present,  the  horrid  sentiments  which  if  I 
were  disposed  to  act  like  Blanco  White,  and 
Bishop  Kemp,  and  Dr.  Wilmer  and  their  as- 
sociates, I could  with  strict  logical  justice 
charge  upon  almost  every  Protestant  Church 
in  the  United  States;  whilst  1 shall  also  show 
that  by  no  principle  of  logic,  by  no  rule  of 
right  reason,  could  the  Catholic  Church  be 
charged  with  what  those  assailants  have 
thought  proper  to  impute  to  her. 

I would  once  for  all  address  my  Protest- 
ant fellow-citizens  to  the  following  effect : 

“Friends  and  Brethren, — Your  fathers 
have  been  led  to  separate  themselves  from 
our  fathers,  and  to  charge  upon  them  several 
religious  errors.  Your  fathers  were  invited 
to  cast  off  the  superstitions  and  the  impos- 
tures which  they  were  told  our  fathers  and 
they  had  been  slaves  to.  They  were  invited 
to  search  the  Scriptures,  that  in  them  they 
might  find  the  knowledge  of  truth.  They 
took  up  the  sacred  volume,  and  in  their 
search  for  truth,  which  is  one  and  indivisible, 
they  have  been  separated  into  hundreds  of 
sects,  all  contradicting  each  other.  Centuries 
have  elapsed,  and  the  progress  of  years  only 
multiplies  your  divisions;  even  you,  your- 
selves have  so  far  lost  all  hope  of  discover- 
ing in  those  sacred  books  an  uniform  and 
a consistent  declaration  of  truth,  that  in  your 
despair  of  effecting  it,  you  have  adopted  the 
extraordinary  conclusion  that,  although  you 
could  not  remain  in  our  communion,  because 
we  held  erroneous  doctrine,  still  you  may 
agree  to  contradict  each  other  in  harmony 
and  affection.  This  evil  is  not  of  your  own 
creation.  But  whilst  you  thus  despair  of 
anion,  and  are  multiplying  your  divisions 
and  your  contradictions,  we,  by  following 
up  the  same  principle  which  kept  your  pro- 
genitors and  ours  during  centuries  in  a happy 
union  of  belief  and  affection,  are  still  an 
united  body,  though  spread  through  every 
nation  of  the  universe ; and  we  still  hold  as 
the  standard  of  our  faith,  not  only  the  sacred 
volume  of  the  inspired  writings,  but  every 
decision  which  our  predecessors,  during  eigh- 
teen centuries,  have  given  for  its  explanation. 

“We  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  aban- 
don this  host  of  evidence ; and  should  we 
leave  it,  we  know  not  whither  to  have  re- 
course for  any  testimony  of  nearly  equal 
value. 

“But  it  is  not  the  chief  ground  of  my  ap- 
peal and^monatrance,  that  we  are  tola  that 


it  is  erroneous,  on  our  part,  to  hold  fast  to 
this  principle ; no,  I complain  that  we  are 
grossly  misrepresented  to  you.  Your  fathers 
and  ours  have  unfortunately  not  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  or  of  decorum,  or 
of  justice,  or  charity.  They  have  persecuted 
each  other.  Do  not  imagine,  that  I intend 
to  wound  your  feelings,  when  I assert  that 
I could  easily  prove  that  in  the  mutual  per- 
secutions which  occurred,  and  still  are  occur- 
ring, our  fathers  have  suffered,  and  our  bre- 
thren are  suffering  ten-fold  more  than  they 
indicted.  My  first  cause  of  complaint  then 
is,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  said  to  be 
the  sole,  if  not  the  principal,  aggressors. 
My  next  complaint  is,  that  from  inferences 
sought  to  be  arawn  from  our  tenets  and  our 
acts,  it  is  attempted  to  be  proved  that  we 
must  in  principle  be  persecutors.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  charge  you  with  being  persecu- 
tors upoh  principle.  On  the  contrary,  I give 
this  public  testimony  to  your  general  reel- 
ings of  liberality,  and ' to  your  many  acts  of 
kindness  to  Roman  Catholics  in  many  parts 
of  this  Union,  although  it  has  happened,  0 
it  must  happen  in  all  large  bodies,  that  there 
are  amongst  you  men,  whose  virulent  spirit 
would  lead  them  to  be  persecutors,  if  they 
had  the  power.  However,  as  those  argu- 
ments which  they  use  can,  I think,  be  best 
met  by  turning  their  principle  against  them- 
selves ; allow  me  to  exhibit  how  easily  upon 
that  principle  it  can  be  shown  that  Protest- 
ants are  bound  by  their  religious  tenets  to 
persecute  Catholics.  If,  then,  we  find  that, 
although  such  a conclusion  flows  from  your 
books,  and  the  acts  of  your  fathers ; still  it  is 
neither  your  practice  as  a body,  nor  your  dis- 

Eosition  as  individuals  ; we  might  obtain 
■om  you  in  return  a like  acknowledgment 
in  our  regard,  and  thus  the  rhapsody  or  those 
mischievous  men  who  seek  to  excite  you 
against  us,  may  cease  to  produce  any  effect, 
save  that  of  placing  themselves  in  that  point 
of  view  which  is  their  proper  station. 

“ In  my  deductions,  then,  although  I shall 
prove  that  your  books  and  the  acts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  communions,  would 
exhibit  the  most  marked  spirit  of  intolerance, 
my  object  is  peace  and  harmony,  not  irrita- 
tion and  reproach,  and  I altogether  disclaim 
any  intention  of  charging  intolerance  upon 
either  any  one  Church,  or  the  aggregate  of 
the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  United  Statea 
But  I desire  to  create  harmony,  if  I can,  by 
my  putting  to  silence,  if  possible,  those  who 
charge  the  Catholics  with  intolerance  and 
persecution.” 

Having  given  this  prefatory  explanation 
to  my  Protestant  fellow-citizens,  I proceed 
to  examine  the  assertion  of  Mr.  White's  pa- 
ragraph. 
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Hu  first  proposition  h founded  upon  a 
^foehood.  It  was  not  under  the  authority 
tfie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  under  the 
authority  of  King  Ferdinand  VII,  of  Spain, 
tJut  the  inquisition  was  established  in  1814. 
But  this  re-established  tribunal  has  not  burn- 
ed, or  hanged,  or  beheaded  any  Protestant 
as  far  as  I could  learn.  Again,  when  that 
tribunal  was  abolished  by  the  Cortes,  and 
Ferdinand  or  some  of  his  courtiers  desired 
its  re-establishment  about  two  years  since, 
Ibe  Pope  used  all  his  influence  in  flavor  of 
its  suppression,  and  it  has  not  been  re-estab- 
lished. This  was  so  notorious  a fact,  that  it 
could  not  have  escaped  White’s  knowledge, 
and  therefore  his  first  proposition  contains 
aa  injurious  suppression  of  truth,  and  a bold 
uggeation  of  falsehood. 

Respecting  his  second  proposition,  in  so 
fir  as  it  assumes  that  Rome  is  more  intoler- 
ant than  Canterbury,  I shall  in  the  sequel 
prove  it  to  be  a most  unfounded  charge.  At 
present,  all  the  Protestant  Archbishops  in  the 
world  vote  regularly  to  keep  in  force  a code 
of  persecution  against  the  British  and  Irish 
Catholics.  The  See  of  Rome  persecutes  no 
one  on  account  of  religion.  I call  upon 
fishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  to  name  the 
people,  or  the  individual  now  persecuted  for 
conscience’  sake  by  the  See  or  Rome. 

The  third  assertion  is  the  most  unfortu- 
nate which  could  have  been  made,  because 
that  government  which  has  now  during  near- 
ly three  centuries  been  the  most  unrelenting 
and  sanguinary  in  its  inflictions  upon  the 
■core  of  religion  is  not  the  best  calculated 
to  teach  toleration.  However,  there  is  one 
waning  which  the  isolated  proposition  might 
have,  whose  truth  I willingly  admit,  but  that 
is  not  the  meaning  which  it  Dears  in  White’s 
context,  viz.  that  the  intolerance  of  the  Pro- 
testant Government  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  created  in  the  British  and  Irish 
Catholics  an  extraordinary  detestation  of  the 
principle  of  intolerance;  as  no  person  will 
more  strongly  detest  injustice  than  he  who 
hong  naturally  just  has  also  been  grievously 
afllicted  by  the  injustice  of  others.  In  this 
way,  indeed,  perhaps  there  has  been  strength 
adoed  to  the  natural  detestation  of  intoler- 
ance, which  has  always  characterized  the 
Irish  nation,  and  which  is  common  to  British 
aad  Irish  Catholics. 

Respecting  the  fourth  assertion,  I beg 
leave  to  assure  the  Prelate  and  bis  asso- 
ciates, that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
no  disposition  to  persecute,  that  it  had  not 
at  any  time  such  a disposition,  and  that  it 
does  not  show  it  in  any  one  place,  and  con- 
sequently not  in  those  places  where  it  has 
exclusive  influence.  Let  us  go  to  Rome, 
and  ask,  are  the  Protestants  in  that  city  per- 


secuted? Through  all  Italy,  in  Austria,  in 
France,  that  Church  has  exclusive  influence, 
and  I defy  the  Prelate  and  his  party  to  ad- 
duce a single  ease  of  such  manifestation  as 
they  charge.  I say  the  same  of  Bavaria ; I 
say  the  same  of  Portugal.  I ask  how  many 
have  suffered  persecution  for  their  religion 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico! 
in  Colombia  ? in  Brazil  ? or  on  the  whole 
continent  of  South  America?  Let  them 
name  the  Protestants  who  have  suffered,  and 
I pledge  myself  to  name  a plundered  and 
persecuted  Catholic  in  Maryland,  and' a Ca- 
tholic priest  put  to  death  for  his  religion  un- 
der Elizabeth,  for  every  such  name  they 
may  adduce.  The  Americanpeople  are  not 
to  be  treated  like  infants.  Tney  are  not  to 
be  terrified  with  stories  of  a raw-head  and 
bloody  bones.  They  have  sound  sense, 
keen  discrimination,  calm  and  reflecting  un- 
derstanding; they  arc  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
amination of  evidence ; and  the  vague  and  ge- 
neral and  sweeping  assertions,  which  would 
satisfy  the  mind  of  honest  John  Bull,  will  not 
pass  current  with  Jonathan.  I cannot  call 
upon  Mr.  White,  who  is  not  here,  to  give 
facts ; but  I call  upon  those  who  have  linked 
their  character  to  nis  assertions  to  do  so. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I have  omitted 
Spain  in  the  above  enumeration.  I will 
now  adduce  Spain  herself.  Not  many  months 
ago,  the  papers  contained  an  account  of  a 
Spanish  Auio  da  fe,  and  told  us,  for  the  dis- 
credit of  the  nineteenth  century,  tha^  a Jew 
had  been  burned  for  his  religion  in  Spain,  in 
the  year  1826.  I now,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  European  journals,  pronounce  this  to 
be  a vile  fabrication  of  the  remnant  of  French 
Infidels,  who,  not  content  with  having  made 
their  own  fine  country  the  prey  of  wild  an- 
archy, because  of  their  hatred  to  religion, 
now  endeavor  to  assail  the  Church  in  Spain, 
under  the  pretext  of  reforming  the  govern- 
ment. I ask,  then,  what  Protestant  has  suf- 
fered persecution  in  Spain  ? I shall  give  you 
names  upon  names  from  England,  from  Ire- 
land, from  Switzerland,  and  from  other 
places.  I call  upon  those  good  men  to  show 
me  in  this  last  quarter  of  a century  any  case 
of  Catholic  persecution  of  Protestants,  in 
; any  part  of  the  world,  to  equal  the  single 
case  of  Mr.  Haller,  in  Switzerland.* 

The  fourth  assertion  is  a vague,  unsup- 
ported charge,  which  I am  prepared  to  rebut, 
when  an  attempt  shall  be  made  to  support  H 
by  proof. 

The  fifth  assertion  has  more  semblance 
of  truth  than  has  any  of  the  others.  It  is 
true  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  teach- 
es, that  whilst  man  is  free  to  adopt  any  civil 


* See  Appendix.  No.  2. 
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constitution  which  may  be  most  useful  to  the 
general  body,  she  declares  that  it  now  is,  and 
ever  will  be  unlawful  for  any  man,  or  set  of 
men  to  choose  which  of  the  revealed  tenets 
he  will  preserve,  and  which  he  will  reject 
It  is  a principle  of  natural  reason  that  man 
has  no  right  to  reject  truth  and  to  choose  er- 
ror, because  adherence  to  truth  is  one  of  his 
fundamental  and  original  obligations.  It  is 
also  a principle  of  Christianity  tliat  every 
tenet  given  by  Christ  is  true.  It  necessarily 
follows  that  although  man  may  be  at  liberty 
to  choose  bis  form  of  civil  government,  he 
has  no  right  of  choice  and  never  can  have 
such  right  inspecting  the  tenets  of  religion 
which  God  has  revealed.  Although  there- 
fore I do  not  admit  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  induced  Spain  and  South 
America  to  forbid  this  choice,  I am  satisfied 
to  assume  all  the  consequences  of  admitting 
that  they  were  so  induced.  I would  advise 
the  persons  who  adopt  Blanco  White's  asser- 
tions to  make  the  same  charge  upon  N.  Caro- 
lina and  New  Jersey,  which  allow  no  choice 
of  Catholicism  without  disqualification. 

It  is  a very  extraordinary  mode  of  perse- 
cution to  be  silent,  yet  this  is  the  extent  of 
the  sixth  assertion.  Great  Britain  exhibits 
it  in  another  mode,  and  when  I come  to  con- 
trast Protestant  persecution  with  Catholic, 
we  shall  find  that  the  Protestant  Churches 
knew  how  to  speak.  If  the  Church  should 
speak  against  persecution,  it  would  be  then 
perhaps  charged,  if  her  advice  was  followed, 
that  the  people  were  priest-ridden.  I once 
knew  a parish  priest  in  Ireland,  who  was  in 
danger  of  being  hanged  because  he  interfer- 
ed successfully  with  some  Catholic  insur- 
gents and  saved  the  life  of  a Protestant  oppo- 
nent, upon  whom  they  were  about  to  execute 
very  summary  justice  or  injustice.  It  was 
said,  that  other  Protestant  and  Catholic  loy- 
alists had  been  put  to  death,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  this  priest,  as  he  saved  one  man 
whom  he  saw, could,  if  he  would,  have  saved 
those  whom  he  did  not  Bee;  as  he  did  not, 
he  was  guilty  of  their  blood,  and  ought  to 
be  hanged.  Upon  the  next  application  of 
Catholics  for  emancipation,  it  was  argued  in 
Parliament  from  a few  focts  of  this  descrip- 
tion, that  the  Catholics  ought  not  to  be 
emancipated,  because  they  were  so  far  slaves 
to  their  priests  that  they  were  unfit  for  free- 
dom. A Protestant  friend  to  emancipation, 
observed  in  iest  to  one  of  his  acquaintance, 
that  he  would  advise  the  priests  to  inform 
their  flocks  that  there  was  no  chance  of  their 
obtaining  justice  until  they  violated  every  law 
*f  the  decalogue,  and  every  ordinance  of  the 
Church,  to  show  their  fitness  for  freedom. 
This  is  a miserable  subterfuge;  we  shall  pass 
to  the  next 


In  sober  sadness,  I would  ask,  can  those 
men  who  join  White  in  complaioing  that  a 
legislator  has  conformed  to  the  will  of  Ik 
constituents,  be  American  citizens?  Thu, 
what  is  the  jet  of  this  proof  of  persecution! 
The  people  tell  their  legislators,  that  they 
want  no  choice  of  religious  tenets ; the  legis- 
lators adopt  the  language  of  the  people  is 
their  enactment  Who  has  been  persecuted? 
Is  it  the  people  who  call  for  the  article?  Is 
it  the  legislature  that  enacted  it?  Upon 
what  evidence  is  it  stated  that  this  was  done 


against  the  conviction  of  those  who  did  it! 
There  is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  aaaar^ 
tion,  but  there  is  prima  Jack  evidence  of  its 
falsehood:  and  the  principle  of  the  complaint 
[contained  in  it]  is  a direct  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

1 have  already  made  this  letter  so  long 
that  I do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  any  exaim- 
nation  of  the  remaining  assertions  until  my 
next  Yours,  &c.  B.  C. 


Charleston,  S.  C.,  Jan.  8,  1827. 


LETTER  XIX. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friexds, — I shall  dwell  very  slightly 
at  present  upon  the  eighth  assertion  in  tM 
passage  which  I last  quoted  from  Whiteh 
work,  viz.  “That  they  who  assert  that  into- 
lerance does  not  belong  exclusively  to  our 
Church  are  blinded  by  party  spirit”  IV 
proposition  is  divisible  into  these  parts,  1, 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  intolerant 
If  the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  she  cannot  to- 
lerate that  error  should  be  taught  as  truth,  I 
am  very  free  to  admit  its  correctness,  and 
that  of  the  other  parts,  because  indeed,  she, 
and  she  only,  maxes  it  a condition  for  her 
communion  that  you  shall  receive  all  truth 
and  reject  all  error:  whilst  almost  every 
other  Church,  with  truth  and  error  before 
you,  allows  you  to  select  pretty  freely.  In 
general  there  are  some  tenets  which  each 
peculiar  division  insists  upon,  and  some 
others  which  it  requires  you  to  reject ; butai 
respects  the  great  bulk  of  doctrine  you  may 
please  yourself.  Thus  the  Episcopalian  Pro- 
testant requires  that  the  order  and  charac- 
ter and  government  of  Bishops  be  recogniz- 
ed, but  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  Eu- 
charist, each  person  is  left  free  to  ehoose  any 
one  of  the  variety  of  methods  which  have 
been  devised  to  explain  the  words,  44  This  ia 
my  body.”  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  con- 
form to  any  particular  standard  as  to  a varie- 
ty of  other  doctrines  concerning  which  it  ia 
acknowledged  specific  tenets  were  taught  by 
the  Saviour.  But  this  is  not  what  is  meant 
by  the  intolerance  which  White  and  his  abet- 
tors charge  upon  the  Catholics  exclusively: 
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fa  word  in  inn  context  means  pertecuHtm,  I 
or  the  inflietion  of  tornponi  pains  or  penalties. 

1 then  deny  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
does  inflict  persecution  for  errors  in  faith, 
akhoogh  Roman  Catholic  temporal  govern- 
ors aid  legislators  did  at  times  inflict  them, 
sot  generally  for  the  error,  but  for  its  conse- 
pnees  to  civil  society.  White  himself 
»y»  that  Rome  never  doomed  her  victims  to 
the  fames  for  their  errors. 

The  2nd  part  of  the  assertion  is  that  our 
Chock  only  was  thus  intolerant  I have 
denied  that  the  Church  persecuted ; it  is  not 
my  holiness  to  prove  the  negative,  it  is  their 
harness  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  assertion ; 
when  they  attempt  it,  I shall  meet  them,  if 
God  spares  my  life.  Now  I assert  that  Pfco- 
tostant  governments  were  and  are  intolerant 

1 shall  not  adduce  the  examples  of  ages 
long  gone.  I shall  not  leave  Bishop  Kemp 
■nihtroaWe.  I say  the  Protestant  govern- 
ment of  Maryland  was  intolerant  I say, 
the  Protestant  colonial  governments  of  New 
England  and  Virginia,  and  of  the  Carolinas, 
of  Geoigia,  and  of  New  York,  were  intoler- 
ant At  this  day  the  Protestant  governments 
of  North  Carolina  and  of  New  Jersey  are  in- 
tolerant In  Europe  the  Catholic  government 
of  France  is  tolerant  the  Protestant  gov- 
enaent  of  England  is  persecuting.  I will 
rot  go  farther  at  present,  though  I could  add 
to  the  catalogue  at  each  side.  With  those 
fats  before  their  eyes,  how  could  those  pas- 
ton  of  Churches,  make  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, through  Blanco  White,  that  third  part  of 
their  assertion,  that  the  declaration  of  those 
fats  eoold  be  made  only  by  persons  blinded 
hfjnrtv  spirit.1  I apprehend  my  readers  will 
oik  the  party  spirit  might  be  found  on  the 
•farade. 

The  ninth  assertion  is  indeed  the  most  ex- 
tnsrdmsiy  that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of 
my  writer.  When  it  became  too  evident  for 
fa  nost  hardy  to  deny,  that  Protestant  re- 
fatten and  governments  did  persecute  Cath- 
odes and  each  other,  the  miserable  subter- 
fuge was  taken  of  asserting  that  this  was 
me  only  by  the  patriarchs  of  the  reforma- 
tion, who  had  not  sufficiently  laid  aside  the 
bad  principles  of  Popery,  and  thus  Popery, 
ttd  not  Protestantism,  was  justly  chargeable 
*fch  the  atrocity.  Maclaine,  in  a note  which 
he  spends  to  Iris  translation  of  Mosheim, 
gives  it  as  the  excuse  for  Calvin’s  procuring 
fa  burning  of  Servetus.*  The  assertion  is 
one  of  those  whose  very  boldness  almost  as- 
tounds so  as  to  unfit  the  mind  for  examining 
fa  foundation : however  it  is  one  whose  very 
•bawdily  is  so  apparent,  that  we  need  only 
ttrtcttplate,we  need  not  reason  for  its  refu- 

*  8os  Appendix.  Na  8. 


tation.  In  whom  is  the  spirit  of  Protestant- 
ism to  be  found,  if  not  in  Luther,  in  Calvin, 
in  Cranmer,  in  Beza,  in  Knox!  Will  Bishop 
Kemp  and  his  associates  blush  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  leaders!  Surely  those  great 
lights  of  religion  are  not  to  be  called  Roman 
Catholics,  whilst  they  endeavor  to  demolish 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church!  [In  this  case,] 
they  would  now  be  rejected  by  both  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants.  Suppose  in  addition  to 
all  the  crimes  imputed  to  ns,  or  if  they  will, 
committed  by  us  or  our  forefathers,  we  take 
the  crimes  of  their  patriarchs  upon  our  shoul- 
ders ; still  an  enormous  load  remains  to  be  dis- 
posed of  Did  the  persons  who  persecuted 
the  English  Puritans,  bring  their  principles 
from  onr  Church!  Did  the  Puritans  who 
persecuted  the  Episcopalians,  briny  their 
principles  from  our  Church ! Was  it  from 
our  Qmrch  they  to  whom  the  Maryland 
Catholics  gave  a place  of  refuge  from  their 
mutual  destroyers,  and  elevated  to  an  equal- 
ity with  themselves,  learned  to  unite  ayainst 
their  generous  hosts,  and  repay  their  affection 
by  a plundering  persecution!  Was  it  our 
Church  taught  the  English  nonconformists 
to  persecute  the  Bishops,  and  those  Bishops 
and  their  adherents  to  persecute  the  non-con- 
formists ! Was  it  our  Church  taught  them 
both  to  unite  in  devising  against  herself  the 
most  atrocious  code  of  systematic  persecution 
that  any  legislator  [has  everlenacted,  or  any 
savage  executed!  is  it  the  Catholic  Church 
which  teaches  the  British  house  of  Lords  to 
continue  to  persecute  her  own  children! 
Let  those  questions  be  answered  before  the 
assertion  be  again  made  without  a blush. 
But  there  is  a msingenuousness  in  the  admis- 
sion of  the  writer,  which  is  more  discredita- 
ble than  even  if  he  had  been  silent.  “When 
at  one  time  the  Protestants  did  persecute.” 
Let  him  name  a day  from  the  origin  of  the 
secession  from  our  Church,  and  their  obtain- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cas- 
sel,  and  other  princes,  to  the  present  day, 
on  which  they  aid  not  persecute  more  or  less 
extensively.  Thus  the  one  lime , began  three 
centuries  ago,  and  God  only  can  say  when  it 
will  terminate. 

The  tenth  is  bat  the  assertion  of  a prin- 
ciple, as  flowing  from  an  acknowledged  fact; 
the  truth  of  which  is  freely  admitted,  viz. 
« Protestants  do  not  believe  their  Church  in- 
fallible, and  therefore  can  use  no  compulsion.” 
I would  only  suggest  the  correct  conclusion, 
M and  therefore  ought  not  to  use  compulsion.” 
In  the  name  of  all  that  is  extraordinary,  how 
can  a Protestant  charge  a Catholic  with  error, 
if  neither  that  Protestant,  nor  his  Church, 
is  infallibly  certain  of  what  is  truth!  How 
can  one  Protestant  say  that  another  errs  or 
mistakes,  when  he  has  no  certainty  that  he 
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is  himself  right  ? Upon  what  principle  do 
the  Constitutions  of  North  Carolina  and 
New  Jersey  exclude  Catholics  from  offices  ? 
Yet  we  have  before  us  abundant  evidence  of 
three  centuries  of  persecution  inflicted  by 
Protestants  upon  Papists  for  their  errors ! ! ! 
We  shall  see,  at  another  time,  the  pretty 
names  which  we  ore  called  in  confessions  of 
faith  and  books  of  homilies,  and  catechisms 
rinted  and  published  in  the  United  States, 
y the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
several  Protestant  denominations,  within  the 
few  years  of  the  present  century. 

* But  this  assertion  is  made  by  the  very 
man  who  tells  the  parliament  of  England, 
that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  his  seat  amongst  the  peers  of 
England,  because  he  is  a Roman  Catholic. 
Shall  I be  answered  that  I am  blinded  by 
party  spirit  if  1 say  this  is  intolerance  and 
inconsistency  ? This  is  the  man  who  stated 
the  necessity  of  a political  incarceration  for 
the  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow-religion- 
ists of  his  ancestors,  because  they  would  not 
apostatize  from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
shall  I be  told  that  I am  blinded  by  party 
spirit , if  when  I see  a Protestant  govern- 
ment, and  a Protestant  hierarchy  reduce  the 
principle  to  practice,  I say,  that  intolerance 
does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ? What  a multiplicity  of 
contradictions  is  he  involved  in,  who  under- 
takes to  defend  a bad  cause?  Did  the 
Right  Rev.  and  Rev.  approbators  give  their 
attention  to  this  passage?  Will  they  under- 
take to  reconcile  contradictions  ? 

The  eleventh  assertion  is,  wthat  an  infal- 
lible judge  of  doctrine  considers  himself 
divinely  commissioned  to  stop  the  progress 
of  error.”  I shall  upon  this,  remark  that  the 
judicial  and  the  executive  powers  are  not 
always  united;  hence  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  the  Church  has  received  a divine 
commission  to  decide  with  infallible  certain- 
ty as  to  what  doctrine  God  has  revealed,  she 
has  also  a divine  commission  to  execute  the 
process  for  checking  the  error  in  any  other 
way  than  by  her  judicial  decision.  But 
though  White’s  logic  is  bad,  yet  in  truth  the 
Church  does  hola  a divine  commission  to 
execute  the  sentence  of  the  judicial  tribunal. 
But  another  very  obtioua  question  remains, 
viz.  To  what  can  that  sentence  extend  ? I 
assert  that  it  cannot  extend  to  life,  or  to 
limb,  or  to  any  compulsory,  corporeal  inflic- 
tion, or  to  any  civil  pains  or  disfranchise- 
ments, or  to  any  pecuniary  mulct.  The 
authority  whieh  the  Church  has  and  claims 
ia  purely  spiritual,  and  these  are  inflictions 
by  virtue  of  temporal  power,  which  the 
Church  does  not  possess  or  claim,  except  by 
compact  or  concession. 


The  infallible  judge  of  doctrine  is  thee 
divinely  commissioned  to  stop  the  program 
of  error,  by  spiritual  power,  and  not  by  any 
rseeution  or  temporal  or  civil  punishment, 
the  good  gentleman  will  produce  to  me 
any  canon  of  the  Church  which  decides  tfari 
it  is  our  doctrine  that  the  Church  or  council 
has  the  power  of  inflicting  penalties  of  web 
a nature,  let  them  be  produced ; until  they 
are  so  produced,  let  the  charge  be  considered 
not  proved,  denied,  unfounded. 

Here,  though  I would  by  no  mesne  be 
thought  to  justify  or  to  palliate  the  acts  of  a 
persecutor  because  he  was  a Catholic,  1 may 
very  clearly  point  out  an  enormous  •W* 
vation  which  necessarily,  from  the  verr 
nature  of  the  case,  and  by  White’s  avowal, 
marks  the  crime  of  the  Protestant  persecu- 
tor. The  Catholic  having  the  testimony  of 
truth  from  what  he  believes  to  be  an  infii- 
lible  tribunal,  has  no  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  own  doctrine  and  is  certain  that 
his  opponent  is  in  error.  When  he  perse- 
cutes this  opponent,  he  is  convinced  that  if 
even  by  this  mode  he  can  procure  his  change 
of  belief  he  will  do  the  sufferer  a spiritual 
good : and  he  feels  that  he  is  only  endea- 
voring to  eradicate  error,  and  to  establuh 
truth.  The  Protestant  persecutor,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  no  infallible  guide,  i* 
liable  to  err : he  cannot  be  certain  that  he 
holds  the  true  doctrine,  it  is  possible  the 
truth  may  be  on  the  side  of  the  sufferer. 
Thus  he  is  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  wreetiog 
the  truth  of  God,  and  banishing  his  doctrine 
from  the  earth  as  far  as  in  him  lies.  1 would 
call  each  persecutor  a criminal,  but  White 
himself  most  acknowledge  that  the  Proteat- 
ant  is  far  more  criminal,  not  because  of  the 
greater  liberality  of  his  Church,  which  we 
shall  find  not  to  be  the  case ; but  because  he 
nets,  not  from  a plain  certainty  that  hie » 
the  cause  of  truth  and  of  God,  because  for 
that,  he  must  claim  to  be  infallible ; but 
from  his  attachment  to  perhaps  an  erroneous 
opinion. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  the  crime  of 
the  Protestant  is  still  farther  aggravated. 
The  Catholic  doctrine  was  universally  pre- 
valent, it  was  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  as  what  Christ  had  taught,  h 
was  conformable  to  what  the  great  balk  of 
Christendom  had  received  from  preceding 
generations,  and  all  testified  to  have  been 
the  system  established  by  the  Redeemer: 
the  Protestants  introduced  what  was  then  a 
novelty,  asserting  that  it  was  what  had  ori- 
ginally been  given,  but  subsequently  lost; 
and  to  support  their  assertion  they  gsw 
them  opinion  that  such  was  the  meaning  ef 
the  scriptures,  avowing  that  in  this  opinion 
they  might  be  under  a dehmon,  because  they 
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^ Jotiilible.  The  Catholics  told  them 
in  feci  they  were  mistaken  in  the  inter- 
which  they  gave  the  text;  and 
oil  they  not  only  had  the  testimony  of  their 
progenitors,  and  the  bulk  of  Christendom 
to  support  this  assertion,  but  that  they  had 
fee  judicial  decision  of  the  tribunal  which 
from  the  earliest  ages  had  been  considered 
the  infallible  witness  of  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  their  own  favor.  But, 
tided  by  the  civil  power,  those  very  Protest- 
ants who  admit  the  possibility  of  their  error, 
persecute  the  Catholics  who  say  they  cannot 
m wrong,  because  they  will  not  abandon  this 
: boat  of  evidence  to  embrace  opinions  which 

they  look  upon  as  erroneous,  and  whose  very 
originators  and  abettors  avow  [that  they] 
- night  possibly  be  wrong.  Yet  White  vin- 
dicates this  process,  and  still  declaims  against 
persecution ; and  I blush  to  add ; his  book 
is  published  with  official  approbation  in  the 
United  States,  by  men  who  would  be  con- 
sidered liberal  and  charitable ! ! ! 

White’s  twelfth  assertion  was,  u that  Rome 
•ever  doomed  her  opponents  to  the  dames 
for  their  errors,  but  for  their  contumacy.” 
So,  then.  White  contradicts  all  those  who 
— Mrt  that  Rome  burns  people  for  their 
erroneous  doctrines ! Really  this  from  him 
is  a very  precious  admission.  Why  1 have 
rend  productions  which  are  os  firmly  believed 
•a  » the  Gospel  by  millions  of  our  fellow- 
dtizens,  relating  the  horrid  sufferings  of 
persons  burned  for  their  imputed  errors,  by 
Rome  ; and  I have  no  doubt  but  honest  John 
Boll*  who  really  has  a soft  heart,  has  shed 
•a  many  tears  as  would  extinguish  all  die 
I mm  of  all  the  auto  da  fee  of  Spain  and  Italy 
the  detail  of  those  sufferings.  How 
a ttmnderer  from  stump  or  pulpit,  at 
own  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  horrified 
auditory  by  the  appalling  recital  ? How 
ml  is  the  impression  at  this  very  mo- 
through  these  States,  that  Rome  would 
if  she  could  burn  every  one  who  holds  what 
die  calls  error  ? But  now  White  tells  us 
that  she  never  doomed  them  to  flames  for 
their  error  HI  But  die  did  it  for  their  con- 
tumacy. Here  then  I close  with  the  abet- 
ton  and  applaudera  of  White,  and  I ask 
Bebop  Kemp  to  furnish  the  public  with  the 
of  any  one  person  of  the  religion  pro- 
by  him  or  by  any  one  of  his  asso- 
whom  Rome  ever  doomed  to  the 
1 wish  to  meet  the  opponents  of 
Church  openly  and  plainly  upon  fair 
mud,  before  the  American  public.  Before 
" tribunal  1 love  to  plead : for  although 
current  of  public  opinion,  and  of  public 
Bug  is  strongly  running  against  my  side 
the  question,  I know,  that  if  I can  once 
the  mind  of  America  to  examine  the  case 
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fully  and  fairly,  I shall  have  ample  justice. 
Here  then  is  a bold  statement  that  Rome 
has  doomed  her  opponents  to  the  flames. 
The  assertion  has  been  made  so  frequently 
and  in  so  many  ways,  as  to  create  upon  the 
public  mind  the  impression  that  this  is,  or 
at  least  was  an  usual  occurrence,  that  it  was 
systematic  and  flowing  from  principle.  If 
true,  it  is  susceptible  of  proof:  that  proof  is 
easy:  it  consists  merely  in  enumerating 
names,  and  relating  the  circumstances.  1 
now  call  publicly  for  the  proof.  What  are 
the  names  of  those  Protestants  or  other  re- 
ligious opponents  whom  Rome  condemned 
to  the  flames  ? What  contumacy  arising 
from  error  did  they  exhibit?.  What  was  the 
alleged  error  of  the  sufferer  ? Under  what 
Pope,  and  in  what  year  was  he  doomed  to 
the  flames  ? Was  he  burned  ? In  what  cre- 
dible history  is  the  statement  to  be  read  ? 
I call  upon  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates, 
and  to  them  I say,  “produce  your  proof,  or 
be  silent,  and  convicted  of  having  made  a 
horrible  charge  which  you  cannot  substan- 
tiate, a charge  which  is  untrue.  I charge 
you  with  having  calumniated  the  Roman 
government,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  Editors  of  the  Miscellany  have  promised 
to  insert  yonr  specifications  in  answer  to  my 
questions,  if  you  furnish  them : thus  you  can 
have  no  excuse  for  your  neglect,  neither  is 
it  a trivial  and  an  unimportant  concern,  that 
you  have  wantonly  assailed  by  the  republi- 
cation and  adoption  of  White’s  calumnies, 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  your 
fellow-citizens.  Give  then  the  names  and 
the  particulars,  and  save  your  names  from 
the  result  of  your  charge  and  your  neglect; 
neither  can  it  be  an  excuse  for  you,  mat  I 
do  not  affix  my  name  to  this  demand;  that 
name,  humble  as  it  is,  shall  never  be  with- 
held when  circumstances  may  require  its 
manifestation ; for  the  present  it  is  enough 
that  you  have  assailed  a body  of  which  I 
am  one,  and  you  are  answerable  to  every 
or  any  one  of  ns,  until  you  shall  have 
provea  that  we  are  guilty,  and  that  yon  are 
innocent  You  have  not  only  aspersed  our 
moral  character,  and  flung  contumely  upon 
our  understandings ; but  you  have  endea- 
vored to  exhibit  us  as  monsters,  unfit  for  the 
participation  of  those  rights  and  liberties 
wliich  we  hold  in  common  with  yourselves. 
You  have  done  this  to  a body  of  which  I am 
an  individual  member,  and  i call  upon  yon 
for  the  proof  of  one  of  the  most  trivial  of 
your  assertions.  Your  respect  for  own  cha- 
racter demands  from  Vou  the  proof,  if  yon 
possess  it  You  have  but  to  write  and  trans- 
mit it,  and  it  shall  be  published.” 

I have  thus  disposed  for  the  present  of  the 
passage  so  for  as  regards  your  own  Church. 
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„ 18  ame  before  1 enter  upon  other  topics  to 
try  the  Churches  of  some  of  the  Protestant 
champions,  by  the  same  principle  which  they 
have  used  for  our  annoyance.  This  I shall 
do  in  my  next  letter,  promising  that  I shall 
lean  very  lightly  upon  them,  unless  I should 
see  good  cause  for  being  more  severe. 

..Yours,  &c.  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  Jan,  15,  1887. 

LETTER  XX. 

7b  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends, — In  this  letter,  I shall  lay  be- 
fore you  a very  few  facts,  and  refer  to  a few 
documents,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
easily,  if  we  were  so  disposed,  we  might 
treat  the  Churches  of  our  opponents  as  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  treating  ours;  and  per- 
haps, unpleasant  as  the  experiment  is,  we 
may  find  that  carrying  the  war  into  their  own 
dominions,  would  more  speedily  insure  for 
us  an  honorable  peace,  and  reduce  to  silence 
those  who  have  no  charitable  disposition  to- 
wards us.  I shall  begin  with  the  religion  of 
the  file-leader  of  our  opponents.  Bishop 
Kemp  states,  that  in  spiritual  concerns  his 
religion  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Suppose  I were  to  assert  that  the 
detestation  of  intolerance  cannot  exist  in 
that  Church  under  whose  authority  the  Ca- 
tholics were  persecuted  in  the  year  1886,  and 
then  produce  the  penal  laws  of  the  British 
government  against  Catholics,  which  laws 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain  desired  to 
have  repealed,  and  the  clergy  petitioned  to 
have  continued,  and  which  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  ex- 
erted themselves  successfully  to  keep  in 
force.  I would  add  to  this,  the  feet,  that 
Bishop  Kemp  and  several  other  clergymen 
of  this  Church  recommended  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  a book  published  in  England  in 
the  previous  year,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  call  upon  the  legislature  of  England  to 
continue  the  persecution,  and  to  justify  its 
intolerance.  Can  the  leader  of  our  oppo- 
nents make  out  against  the  Catholics  a case 
Kke  this?  Did  the  French  Catholic  clergy 
petition  their  legislatures  to  withhold  any 
of  their  rights  from  the  French  Protestants? 
Did  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  France 
who  are  Catholics,  vote  against  granting 
equal  rights  to  their  Protestant  fellow  sub- 
jects? Did  they  not  vote  in  favor  of  such 
grants,  and  did  they  not  give  their  consent 
to  the  paying  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  and 
to  granting  in  several  instances  to  the  Pro- 
testants Churches,  which  had  been  built  with 
the  money  of  Catholics  for  Catholic  worship: 
whilst  in  Ireland  the  Catholics  are  by  force 
deprived  of  the  Churches  which  their  an- 


cestors bmlt,  and  which  are  capable  of  con- 
taining the  thousand  of  Catholics,  who  ait, 
for  want  of  better  accommodation,  obliged 
to  kneel  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  streets  ovt- 
side  their  own  buildings,  which  are  fir  too 
small  and  too  few  for  their  numbers;  whilst 
in  the  edifices  from  which  they  have  been 
driven,  sometimes  a dozen,  sometimes,  per- 
haps, one  hundred  persons  are  seen  scattered 
over  an  area  in  which  they  appear  to  beloot 
In  the  Cathedrals  of  Dublin,  which  are  the 
best  attended,  only  that  part  which  the  Ca- 
tholics used  as  the  choir  and  sanctuary,  an 
occupied  by  the  Protestants,  who  have  the 
present  possession,  and  very  frequently  feat 
portion  is  not  half  filled  with  the  occupants 
of  pews,  and  the  vast  aisles  and  transepts 
which  were  destined  to  accommodate  the 
laity,  are  a gloomy  desert,  separated  fro* 

| this  diminished  place  of  worship,  whflrt 
large  buildings  erected  by  the  Catholics  have 
I a succession  of  masses  from  day-break  til 
| the  afternoon,  in  order  to  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  successive  attendance  to  seven  or 
eight  congregations,  who  are  crowded  to- 
gether upon  the  floors,  in  the  galleries,  rad 
i the  streets  in  the  vicinity.  Is  it  s spirit  of 
toleration  which  deprives  the  Catholics  of 
their  Churches,  the  possession  of  whieb  fea 
standing  reproach  to  the  unjust  retainers? 

Suppose  I desired  to  be  as  unjust  towards 
members  of  the  associate  Church  and  the 
reformed,  as  some  of  their  ministers  who 
sent  forth  Blanco  White’s  book,  were  to  a 
I need  oiily  take  their  “ Confession  of  Faith," 

Sublished  m 1813,  by  Woodward,  in  PWb* 
elphia,  and  copy  therefrom  “the  solemn 
league  and  covenant”  which  is  found  in  a 
41 1 — a very  few  extracts  from  which  IahaH 
give  here. 

They  swear,  “II.  That  we  shall  in  hk* 
manner,  without  respect  of  persons,  en- 
deavor the  extirpation  of  Popery,  Prelacy, 
(that  is,  Church  government  by  archbishops, 
bishops,  their  chancellors,  and  commissaries, 
deans,  deacons,  and  chapters,  archdeacons, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers,  depend- 
ing on  that  hierarchy,)  superstition,  heresy, 
schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  ahallbj 
found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and 
the  power  of  Godliness,  lest  we  partake  » 
other  men’s  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger 
to  receive  their  plagues;  ana  that  the  Lori 
may  be  one,  and  his  name  one  in  the  three 
kingdoms,”  (viz.  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land.) 

In  p.  393,  is  found  the  national  covenari 
(of  Scotland)  or  the  confession  of  ftifc 
subscribed  by  the  king  in  1680,  and  by  po* 
sons  of  all  ranks  in  1681,  and  again  in  1590, 
and  by  barons,  noblemen,  gentlemen,  bur- 
gesses, ministers  and  commoners  in  1638, 
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gjrfowlby  the  general  assembly  (general 
efi^O  in  1639,  and  in  that  year  signed 
iff®  persons  of  all  ranks  and  qualities, 
*i™ed  by  an  act  of  parliament  upon  the 
of  tlie  general  assembly  in  the 
J»  1640,  and  to  which  King  Charles  II 
vis  obliged  to  affix  his  signature  at  Scone, 
a 1650. 

By  this,  all  persons  are  required  to  profess 
and  affirm,  “before  God  and  the  whole  world, 
dhatfeaoKLY  is  the  true  Christian  faith  and 
idigbi,  pleasing  to  God,  and  bringing  saU 
utioa  to  man-*  It  is  also  called  “ God’s 
eternal  truth,  and  only  ground  of  our  salva- 
tion.” 

From  this  document  we  may  judge  of  the 
■tolerance  of  those  who  penned  and  sub- 
aribed  the  confession  of  fhith : take  an  ex- 
test 

"And  therefore  we  abhor  and  detest  aU  con- 
trary religion  and  doctrine;  but  chiefly  aU  kind 
<f  Apistry  in  general  and  particular  heads, 
mow  they  are  now  damned  and  confuted  by 
fee  word  of  God  and  kirk  of  Scotland.  But 
a special,  we  detest  and  refuse  the  usurped 
■unity  of  that  Roman  Antichrist  upon  the 
scriptures  of  God,  upon  the  kirk,  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates, and  consciences  of  men ; all  his  ty- 
rannous laws  made  upon  indifferent  things 
against  our  Christian  liberty;  his  erroneous 
doctrine  against  the  sufficiency  of  the  written 
word,  the  perfection  of  the  law,  the  office  of 
Christ,  ana  his  blessed  evangel ; his  corrupted 
doctrine  concerning  original  sin,  our  natural  in- 
ala Sty  and  rebellion  to  God’s  law,  our  justifica- 
tion by  faith  only,  our  imperfect  santification 
and  obedience  to  the  law ; the  nature,  number, 
udoeeof  the  holy  sacraments ; his  five  bastard 
frsuwits,  with  aU  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
fids*  doctrine,  added  to  the  ministration  of  the 
tree  sacraments  without  the  word  of  God;  his 
cnei  judgment  against  infants  departing  with- 
out the  sacrament ; his  absolute  necessity  of 
; his  blasphemous  opinion  of  transub- 
* irritation,  or  real  presence  of  Christ’s  body 
a the  elements,  and  receiving  of  the  same  by 
8e  wicked,  or  bodies  of  men;  his  dispensation 
rith  solemn  oaths,  perjuries,  and  degrees  of 
■■niage  forbidden  in  the  word;  his  cruelty 
"gainst  the  innocent  divorced ; his  devilfish 
yfjhia  blasphemous  priesthood;  his  profane 
•ttiflce  for  sms  of  the  dead  and  the  quick ; his 
c"P°°iaat*o«i  of  men;  calling  upon  angels  or 
■■te  departed,  worshipping  of  imagery,  re- 
"®d  crosses;  dedicating  of  kirks,  altars, 
•yatjows  to  creatures ; his  purgatory,  prayers 
dead;  praying  or  speaking  in  a strange 
with  his  processions  and  blasphe- 
atany,  and  multitude  of  advocates  or 
•®d»afcora ; Ins  manifold  orders ; auricular 
; his  desperate  and  uncertain  re- 
his  general  and  doubtsome  faith; 

Sjatiafcctiona  of  men  for  their  sins;  his 
^™"*****|  by  works,  opus  operation,  works 
**  *npw«ogatico,  merits,  pardons,  peregrina- 


tions, and  stations ; his  holy  writer,  baptising  of 
bells,  conjuring  of  spirits,  crossing,  saymng, 
anointing,  conjuring,  hallowing  of  God’s  good 
creatures,  with  the  superstitious  opinion  joined 
therewith ; his  worldly  monarchy,  and  wicked 
hierarchy ; his  three  solemn  vows,  with  all  his 
8ha veilings  of  sundry  sorts,  his  erroneous  and 
bloody  decrees  made  at  TVent,  with  all  the 
subscribers  or  approvers  of  that  cruel  and 
bloody  band,  conjured  against  the  kirk  of  God. 
And  finally,  we  detest  all  his  vain  allegories, 
rites,  signs*  and  traditions  brought  in  the  kirk, 
without  or  against  the  word  of  God,  and  doc- 
trine of  this  true  reformed  kirk ; to  the  which 
we  join  ourselves  willingly,  in  doctrine,  faith, 
religion,  discipline,  and  use  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, as  lively  members  of  the  same  in  Christ 
our  head : promising  and  swearing  by  the  great 
name  of  the  LORD  our  GOD,  that  we  shall 
continue  in  the  obedience  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  this  kirk,  and  shall  defend  the 
same,  according  to  our  own  vocation  and  power, 
all  the  days  of  our  fives ; under  the  pains  con- 
tained in  the  law,  and  danger  both  of  body  and 
soul  in  the  day  of  God’s  fearful  judgment 

“ And  seeing  that  many  are  stirred  up  by 
Satan,  and  that  Roman  Antichrist,  to  promise, 
swear,  subscribe,  and  for  a time  use  the  holy 
sacraments  in  the  kirk  deceitfully,  against  their 
own  conscience ; minding  hereby,  first,  under 
the  external  cloak  of  religion,  to  corrupt  and 
subvert  secretly  God’s  true  religion  witnin  the 
kirk : and  afterward,  when  time  may  serve,  to 
become  open  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the 
same,  under  vain  hope  of  the  Pope’s  dispensa- 
tion, devised  against  the  word  of  God,  to  his 
greater  confusion,  and  their  double  condemna- 
tion in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  we  there- 
fore, willing  to  take  away  all  suspicion  of  hy- 
pocrisy, ana  of  such  double  dealing  with  God 
and  his  kirk,  protest,  and  call  the  Searcher  of 
all  hearts  for  witness,  that  our  minds  and  hearts 
do  fully  agree  with  this  our  confession,  promise, 
oath,  and  subscription : so  that  we  are  not  moved 
with  any  worldly  respect,  but  are  persuaded 
only  in  our  conscience,  through  the  knowledge 
ana  love  of  God’s  true  religion  imprinted  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  shall  answer 
to  him  in  the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  disclosed.” 

This  extract  not  only  contains  such  in* 
tolerance  as  I defy  the  associated  assailants 
of  our  Church  to  produce  a worse  from  any 
quarter;  but  it  does  more,  for  it  makes  false 
and  calumnious  charges  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  For  instance,  I would  ask 
what  were  the  bloody  decrees  made  at  Trent! 
And  upon  what  do  they  ground  the  atrocious 
charge  of  hypocritical  deceit  in  using  the 
sacraments  of  the  kirk  against  Catholics! 
And  upon  what  do  they  found  the  charge  of 
the  Papal  dispensations  for  hypocrisy,  and 
deceit,  and  sacrilege ! 

The  following  extract  will  exhibit  not  only 
the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  that  drew 
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up  the  Confession  of  Faith,  but  also  the  spirit 
of  the  legislature  which  enacted  the  laws 
therein  recited ; it  is  taken  from  the  same 
Confession  of  Faith. 

« Like  as  many  acts  of  Parliament,  not  only 
in  general  do  abrogate,  annul,  and  rescind  all 
laws,  statutes,  acts,  constitutions,  canons,  civil 
or  municipal,  with  all  other  ordinances,  and 
practique  penalties  whatsoever,  made  in  preju- 
dice of  the  true  religion,  and  professors  thereof; 
or  of  the  true  kirk,  discipline,  jurisdiction,  and 
freedom  thereof;  or  in  favor  of  idolatry  and 
superstition,  or  of  the  Papistical  kirk:  As  Act 
8,  81.  ParL  1.  Act  23.  ParL  11.  Act  114.  Pari. 
11,  of  King  James  VL  That  papistry  and 
superstition  may  be  utterly  suppressed,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
repeated  in  the  5th  Act,  Pari.  20,  King  James 
VL  And  to  that  end  they  ordain  all  Papists 
and  Priests  to  be  punished  with  manifold  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  pains,  as  adversaries  to  God’s 
true  religion,  preached,  and  by  law  established, 
within  this  realm,  act  24,  Pan.  11,  King  James 
VI ; as  common  enemies  to  all  Christian  go- 
vernment, act  18.  ParL  16.  King  James  VI; 
as  rebellers  and  gainstanders  of  our  sovereign 
Lord’s  authority,  act  47.  ParL  8.  King  James 
VI;  and  as  idolaters,  act  104.  ParL  7.  King 
James  VL  But  also,  in  particular,  by  and 
attour  the  Confession  of  Faith,  do  abolish  and 
condemn  the  Pope’s  authority  and  jurisdiction 
out  of  this  land,  and  ordains  the  maintainera 
thereof  to  be  punished,  act  2.  ParL  1.  act  51. 
Pari.  8.  act  106.  ParL  7.  act  114.  ParL  12.  King 
James  VI,  do  condemn  the  Pope’s  erroneous 
doctrine,  or  any  other  erroneous  doctrine  re- 
pugnant to  any  of  the  articles  of  the  true  and 
Christian  religion,  publicly  preached,  and  by 
law  established  in  this  realm ; and  ordains  the 
spreaders  and  makers  of  books  or  libels,  or 
letters  or  writs  of  that  nature,  to  be  punished, 
act  46.  ParL  8.  act  106.  ParL  7.  act  24.  ParL  11. 
Kmg  James  VI,  do  condemn  all  baptism  con- 
form to  the  Pope’s  kirk,  and  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass;  and  ordains  all  sayers,  wilful  hearers, 
and  concealers  of  the  mass,  the  maintainers 
and  resetters  of  the  priests,  Jesuits,  trafficking 
Papists,  to  be  punished  without  any  exception 
or  restriction,  acts  5.  ParL  1.  act  120.  ParL  12. 
act  164.  ParL  13.  act  193.  ParL  14.  act  1.  ParL 
19.  act  6.  Pari  20.  King  James  VI,  do  condemn 
all  erroneous  books  and  writs  containing  erro- 
neous doctrine  against  the  religion  presently 
professed,  or  containing  superstitious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  Papistical,  whereby  the  people  are 
greatly  abused,  and  ordains  the  home-bringers 
of  them  to  be  punished,  act  25,  ParL  11.  King 
James  VI,  do  condemn  the  monuments  and 
dregs  of  bygone  idolatry,  as  going  to  crosses, 
observing  the  festival  days  of  saints,  and  such 
other  superstitions  and  Papistical  rites,  to  the 
dishonor  of  God,  contempt  of  true  religion,  and 
fostering  of  great  error  among  the  people ; and 
ordains  the  users  of  them  to  be  punished  for 
the  second  feult,  as  idolaters,  act  104.  ParL  7. 
King  James  VL” 


The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  published  their  “Confession  of  Faith* 
in  the  year  1821.  It  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia by  Anthony  Finley.  In  p.  125,  under 
the  head  Of  the  Churchy  the  2d  article,  isthe 
following: 

“ IL  The  visible  Church,  which  is  ako 
Catholic  or  universal  under  the  gospel,  (not 
confined  to  one  nation  as  before,  under  the 
law)  consists  of  all  those  thron^host  the 
world,  that  profess  the  true  religion,  to- 
gether with  their  children ; and  is  the  king- 
dom of  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house 
and  family  of  God,  out  of  which  there  it  no 
ordinary  possibility  of  salvation." 

Art  V.  p.  127.  “The  purest  Churches m- 
der  heaven  are  subject  both  to  mixture  and 
error:  and  some  have  so  degenerated,  as  to 
become  no  Churches  of  Christ,  but  syna- 
gogues of  Satan.” 

Art  VL  “ There  is  no  other  head  of  the 
Church  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Nor  can 
the  Pope  of  Rome  in  any  sense  be  head 
thereof;  bnt  is  that  Anti-Christ,  that  man  of 
sin,  and  son  of  perdition,  that  exalteth  him- 
self in  the  Church,  against  Christ,  and  a& 
that  is  called  God.” 

But  this  is  still  farther  exhibited  in  chap, 
xxiv,  p.  121,  Of  marriage  and  divorce.  Sect 
II:  wIt  is  lawful  for  all  sorts  of  people  to 
marry  who  are  able  with  judgment  to  give 
their  consent,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  Christiana 
to  marry  only  in  the  Lord.  And  therefore 
such  as  profess  the  true  reformed  religion, 
should  not  marry  with  INFIDELS,  PA- 
PISTS, OR  OTHER  IDOLATERS:  neither 
shouldsuch  as  are  godly, be  unequally  yoked, 
by  marrying  with  such  as  are  notoriously 
wicked  m their  life,  or  maintain  damnable 
heresies.” 

I shall  follow  up  this  no  longer.  For  the 
present,  I shall  only  add,  that  before  these 
good  gentlemen  charged  us  with  intolerance, 
they  ought  to  have  looked  at  home,  to  see 
how  therr  own  standard  works  spoke. 

Yours,  dtc.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  Jan.  22,  1827. 

LETTER  XXI. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  <f  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends— I have  given  in  my  last  let- 
ter a very  short  and  imperfect  exhibition  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  I might  retort  the 
charge  of  “Intolerance,”  with  a direftil  effect 
upon  the  principal  assailants  of  our  Church, 
in  their  recommendation  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Blanco  White,  A.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  writer,  in  the  passage  which  I hare 
reviewed,  incidentally  treats  of  “ Infallible 
I lity ;”  but,  as  a more  appropriate  occasion 
wUl  offer  hereafter  for  the  examination  of 
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this  topic,  I shall  now  diamwo  with  two  ob- 
MTitlons  the  whole  of  what  is  raised  as  an 
iapfad  dilemma.  It  is  found  in  p.  64  of  the 
‘Evidence:” 

‘If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  thus 
•So*  detestable  dogma*  to  act  in  full  force 
within  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  bosom,  those 
Gktholies  who  differ  from  her  notions,  so  far  as 
her  apologist,  Mr.  Butler,  might  guide  them- 
adres  in  religious  matters,  without  the  assist- 
uce  of  her  infallibility.” 

This  means  that  u religions  intolerance” 
bjr  which  is  meant  an  injunction  to  persecute 
because  of  religious  error , is  a dogma  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  consequently 
taught  to  Roman  Catholics,  as  a portion 
of  their  doctrine,  by  her  infallible  tribunal 
Hie  supposition  is  a glaring  assumption  of 
vhat  is  untrue.  The  infallible  tribunal  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches  no  such 
dogma.  It  has  indeed,  been  laid  down  by 
her  opponents  as  the  principle  by  which  they 
themselves  were  guided.  It  is  to  be  found 
expressly  embodied  in  their  confessions  of 
fskk  ; but  I defy  them  to  show  it  taught  by 
oar  Church,  as  a dogma.  Even  the  miser- 
able man  White  himself  dare  not  assert  that 
it  is  a dogma  of  our  Church ; for  his  expres- 
«on  is  sufficiently  guarded  to  avoid  the  di- 
rect charge,  and  sufficiently  framed  to  imply 
hi  and  thus  to  make  a false  impression  upon 
the  general  reader.  He  only  charges  that  she 
•Homs  detestable  dogmas  to  act  with  fall 
force,  &c., — he  does  not  charge  that  she 
iBKheti— and  nothing  is  a doctrine  of  her’s 
which  she  does  not  teach. 

Thus,  he  had  also  but  one  dogma  under 
consideration ; and  with  the  same  species  of 
dahonesty,  and  equal  want  of  candor,  of 
fogic,  a»  i of  troth,  he  shifts  to  the  plural, 
testable  dogmas.  A writer  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  religious  inquiry  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  you  would  a detected  swindler  in  your 
peumaiy  transactions.  Do  you,  or  can  you, 
imagine  a more  dangerous  being,  than  one 
wire  knowingly  ana  dishonestly  quibbles 
with  you,  deceives  you,  and  misleads  yon  in 
four  anxious  inquiry  for  the  salvation  of 
four  aoul  ? The  miserable  man  who,  urged 
by  want,  dishonestly  tricks  you  into  the  loss 
of  s few  dollars,  is  dragged  before  the  pub- 
lic tribunal  of  the  country,  is  exposed  to 
official  and  general  reproach,  ana  bears 
tbout  him  through  the  world  the  indelible 
Bsik  of  deserved  infamy ; but  what  ought 
to  be  the  fate  of  him  who,  by  juggling  false- 
hood, endeavors  to  decoy  ms  fellow-Demga 
from  the  service  of  their  Creator  ? 

Not  only,  then,  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
wot  taught  by  his  Church,  as  a doctrine,  or 
as  a principle,  that  he  ought  to  persecute 
his  neighbor  for  has  religious  errors,  but  he 


is  taught  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself, 
for  the  love  of  God ; he  is  taught  that  they 
who  differ  from  him  in  religion  are  his  neig(i- 
bors;  and  we  saw  that  even  White  ac- 
knowledged, p.  65,  that  Rome  did  not  perse- 
cute for  error.  Then  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  does  not  persecute  for  error,  does 
not  teach  persecution;  consequently,  the 
detestable  dogma  of  religious  intolerance  is 
not  taught  by  her  infallible  tribunal ; conse- 
quently the  rejection  of  this  dogma  was  not 
in  opposition  to  that  tribunal,  nor  incompa- 
tible with  its  decisions.  What  then  is  the 
value  of  White’s  dilemmas?  Perhaps 
Bishop  Kemp  can  inform  you,  for  I cannot 
I now  proceed  to  another  extract,  which 
is  the  passage  succeeding  the  one  last  exa- 
mined : 

w The  Roman  Catholics  have  been  accused  of 
holding  a doctrine  which  justifies  them  in  not 
keeping  faith  with  heretics.  This  charge  is 
false  as  it  stands ; but  it  has  a foundation  in 
truth,  which  I will  lay  before  you,  as  an  im- 

Sort&nt  consequence  of  the  claims  of  your 
hurch  to  infallibility.  The  constant  inter- 
course with  those  whom  you  call  heretics  has 
blunted  the  feeling  of  horror,  which  the  Roman 
Church  has  assiduously  fomented  against  Chris- 
tians who  dissent  from  her.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
happy  result  of  the  Reformation,  that  some  of 
the  strongest  prejudices  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  been  softened,  wherever  the  Protest- 
ant religion  has  obtained  a footing.  Where 
this  mixture  has  never  taken  place,  true  Roman 
Catholics  remain  nearly  what  they  were  in  the 
time  when  Christendom  rejoiced  at  the  breach 
of  faith  which  committed  Hubs  to  the  flames, 
by  the  sentence  of  a general  council  In  Eng- 
land, however,  far  from  pretending  to  such  ad- 
vantages, the  Roman  Catholics  resented  the 
suspicion  that  their  oaths,  not  to  interfere  with 
the  Protestant  establishment,  may  be  annulled 
by  the  Pope.  The  settled  and  sincere  deter- 
mination to  keep  such  oaths,  in  those  who  ap- 
peared ready  to  take  them,  I will  not  question 
for  a moment ; but  I cannot  conceal  my  per- 
suasion, that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Roman 
Catholic  pastor  to  dissuade  the  members  of  his 
flock  from  taking  oaths  which,  if  not  allowed 
in  a spirit  of  the  most  treacherous  policy,  would 
imply  a separation  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Let  me  lay  down  the  doc- 
trine of  that  Church  on  this  important  point” 

It  certainly  is  a very  novel  mode  of  prov- 
ing a charge,  by  commencing  with  a decla- 
ration that  it  is  false,  and  tnen  proceeding 
to  prove  that  it  has  a foundation  in  truth ; 
yet  such  is  Mr.  White’s  exhibition  of  him- 
self! Did  his  American  sponsors  under- 
take to  carry  him  through  this  difficulty? 
Do  they  charge  upon  their  fellow-citizens  the 
horrid  crime  here  imputed  to  the  great  bulk 
of  Christendom,  of  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
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tholics  of  this  Union  fonn  a portion?  Is  it 
possible  that  they  impute  to  the  venerable 
survivor  of  that  patriot  band,  which  gave 
liberty  and  power  to  our  glorious  republic, 
that  there  is  a true  foundation  for  the  charge, 
that  he  would  not  keep  faith  with  heretics  ? 
Was  there  a foundation  of  truth  fbr  the 

De^jlrasse,  and  so  many  other  Roman  Ca- 
tholics did  not  keep  raith  with  heretics? 
Was  Arnold  a Roman  Catholic  ? Did  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  which  was  eminently  Ca- 
tholic, keep  faith  with  heretics  ? Did  Louis 
XVI  keep  faith  with  heretics  ? My  friends, 
there  is  a point  at  which  the  mind  almost 
loses  its  power  of  argument,  and  indignation 
becomes  a virtue.  Who  would  stoop  to 
argument  with  a seducer  ? Who  would  dis- 
pute upon  the  impropriety  of  defamation  ? 
Who'  would  endeavor  to  convince  a calum- 
niator? There  was  a time  when  the  gross 
multitude  of  ignorant  Englishmen  was  craped 
by  the  knavery  of  an  unprincipled  court, 
which  deluded  one  portion  of  its  subjects, 
that  it  might  be  enabled  to  grind  down  other 
nations,  and  thus  play  the  tyrant  over  a 
divided  and  debased  population ; but  when 
that  court  made  its  essay  at  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  young  America  rose  in  the  vigor 
of  her  intellect,  the  power  of  her  strength, 
and  the  pride  of  her  independence ; and, 
with  the  aid  of  a Catholic  nation,  broke  a 
tyrant’s  sceptre,  and  placed  her  foot  upon  his 
crown;  whilst  the  delighted  eagle  of  her 
Apalachian  hills  played  around  her  head,  leav- 
ing in  his  track  the  halo  of  her  glory  and  of 
his  joy ; and  shall  the  American  mind  at  this 
day  be  enthralled  by  the  calumnious  influ- 
ence of  the  British  court?  Shall  our  coun- 
try, whilst  she  ranks  high  amidst  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  still  be  debased  by  her  chil- 
dren, in  being  made  the  receptacle  of  the 
vilest  libels  of  the  most  persecuting  court  in 
Christendom?  Is  this  the  liberality  of  our 
dergy  ? Is  this  the  learning  of  our  ministers 
of  reugion  ? Is  this  the  independence  of  our 
spirit?  Is  this  the  affection  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  ? Is  this  the  honor  of  America,  that, 
when  even  Hodge  declares  that  the  Pope  of 
Rome  has  neither  tail  nor  horns ; when,  from 
John  O’Groat’s  house  to  the  cliffs  of  Dover, 
it  is  avowed  that  he  is  not  a scarlet  lady  ; 
when  a starving  population  proclaims  that  it 
has  been  deceived  by  a bloated  clergy,  and 
robbed  and  degraded  by  an  oppressive  go- 
vernment? Is  mis  the  honor  of  America,  that 
at  such  a time  as  this,  when  a Catholic  peo- 

Ce  is  told  by  a profligate  prince,  who  has 
»n  publicly  convicted  before  the  parliament 
of  his  country,  of  paking  the  highest  offices 
of  the  nation  the  price  of  his  paramours’ 
crimes,  that  as  God  shall  help  him  they  shall 


be  kept  in  bondage,  the  clergy  of  the  Pre- 
test&nt  Churches  of  America  should  combine 
to  fling  upon  their  Catholic  follow-citimi 
the  dregs  of  the  calumnies  which  have  qua 
nated  from  such  a source,  and  give  to  the 
American  people  the  offal,  which  the  very 
rabble  of  Great  Britain  has  rejected?  For 
shame ! That  our  country  should  have  to 
low  a place,  as  that  Bishop  Kemp  and  fan 
associates  have  no  other  mode  of  asesflisy 
us,  save  the  fragments  of  those  poisonous 
arrows,  which  they  collect  from  the  fields  is 
which  their  discomfited  brethren  have  ftQea 
in  Europe ! And  must  I,  need  I,  exhibit  the 
absurd  and  contradictory  statement  thus 
taken  up.  The  charge  is  false,  as  it  rtsarff, 
but  it  has  a foundation  in  truth  ! ! ! 

If  it  be  true  that  Catholic  prejudice  fan 
been  softened,  by  an  intercourse  with  Pro- 
testants, I lament  much  that  the  prelate  «d 
his  associates  have  not  hearts  equally  sm- 
ceptible ; for,  indeed,  it  is  out  of  my  power 
to  return  Blanco  White’s  compliment  in  their 
favor. 

The  same  bad  spirit,  which  pervades  the 
entire  publication,  is  apparent  in  this  pas- 
sage; the  same  spirit  or  falsehood  prmk 
(1).  It  is  not  tine  that  Christendom  rejoieed 
at  the  breach  of  faith  Which  committed  Hue 
to  the  flames.  (2).  It  is  not  true  that  Hue 
was  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  sentence 
of  a general  council  (3).  It  is  not  true  that 
any  breach  of  faith  wad*  committed  by  sny 
person  in  the  case  of  the  burning  of  the 
unfortunate  man,  who  fell  the  victim  of  hie 
own  delusion. 

As  the  refutation  of  every  distinct  frlee- 
hood  contained  in  the  production  of  our  op- 
ponents, would  lead  to  almost  the  labor  of  a 
life,  and  as  those  have  been  often  before  re- 
futed, and  as  often  repeated  without  proot 
I shall  content  myself  with  placing  my  de- 
nial upon  record,  and  declaring  that  whet 
either  of  our  assailants  shall  think  proper  to 
attempt  the  proof  of  either  of  the  proposi- 
tions which  I have  denied,  I shall  meet  him 
with  its  refutation.* 

The  conclusion  of  this  passage  of  White’s 
contains  the  most  atrocious  charge  upon  us: 
let  us  therefore  see  the  reasoning: 

“ I will  assume  the  most  liberal  opinion  of 
the  Catholic  divines,  and  grant  that  the  Pope 
cannot  annul  an  oath  in  virtue  of  his  dispensing 
power,  f But  this  can  only  be  said  of  a laafm 
oath ; a quality  which  no  human  law  can  coo* 

* See  Letters  to  Mr.  Fuller,  No.  1 5.  in  Part  II 

f “Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  authority  is  most 
highly  reverenced  in  these  matters,  maintains, 
however,  that  there  exists  a power  in  the 
Church  to  dispense  both  with  a tow,  which, 
according  to  him,  is  the  most  seared  of  all  en- 
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£rupoti  an  engagement  to  perform  a sinful 
A promise  under  oath,  to  execute  an  im- 
*xwl  deed,  is^  in  itself  a monstrous  offence 
the  divine  law ; and  the  performance 
0»  «*h  a promise  would  only  aggravate  the 
dine  of  having  made  it.  There  are,  however, 
mm  where  the  lawfulness  of  the  engage- 
net  is  doubtful,  and  the  obligation  burthen- 
doe,  or,  by  a change  of  circumstances,  inex- 
pedient and  preposterous.  The  interference  of 
Jje  Pope,  in  such  cases,  is,  according  to  the 
Abend  opinion  1 am  stating,  improperly  called 
dupensation.  The  Pope  only  declares  that 
the  original  oath  or  vow  was  null  and  void, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  promised, 
or  from  some  circumstances  in  the  manner  and 
form  of  the  promise  ; when,  by  virtue  of  his 
authority,  the  head  of  the  Church  removes  all 
■pritnaf  responsibility  from  the  person  who 
submits  himself  to  his  decision.  1 do  not  con- 
rider  myself  bound  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
tius  statement,  by  written  authorities,  as  1 do 
not  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  Roman  Catho- 
fie  divine  bringing  it  into  question.” 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  this  man 
riarald  impute  to  us  a doctrine  which  we  do 
not  hold,  and  then  state  that  it  is  impossible 
for  ua  to  deny  that  the  doctrine  is  ours,  and 
therefore  he  need  not  prove  that  we  hold  it. 
I have  now  extended  this  letter  too  far  to 
allow  me  to  disprove  this  charge,  but  1 deny 
that  be  has  correctly  stated  our  tenet,  and 
■sat  reserve  my  former  remarks  for  my  next 
Yours,  A ml,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  & C.,  Jam  99, 1897. 


LETTER  XXIL 

7b  ike  Roman  Catholic*  cf  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Funm* — I proceed  to  examine  the 
grounds  upon  which  White  rests  his  mon- 
strous charge  that  there  is  no  dependence  to 
be  placed  upon  the  oaths  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  a Protestant  government:  the  passage 
which  contains  his  argument  upon  this  hem, 
has  been  laid  before  you  in  my  last  letter, 
lot  us  however,  see  the  true  state  of  the 
question,  by  considering  the  special  case 
which  gave  rise  to  White’s  remarks. 

Roman  Catholics  believe  that  their  Pro- 
tenant  brethren  have  departed  from  the  true 
doctrines  of  our  Saviour:  in  Great  Britain, 
Kjrig  Henry  VIII,  the  guardians  of  Edward 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  made  the  Parlia- 
metda  deprive  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that 
property  and  of  those  establishments  which 

£gameota,  and  consequently,  with  an  oath. 
Mart  is  wofo  alupta  necessitatis  sm  honestatis 
*****  potest  fen  dispensatio , iia  et  in  Jura- 
■roio.  Seconds  Seconds,  Qwest,  lxxxix,  art. 

The  Pope\  in  feet,  have  frequently  exer- 
0-1 A this  dispensing  power  with  toe  tacit  oon- 
•oot  of  the  Church?’ 


had  been  given  to  their  Church  by  their  pre- 
decessors of  the  same  faith : a considerable 
portion  of  this  property  was  given  by  the 
crown,  in  bribes  to  those  who  were  princi- 
pally influential  in  sanctioning  the  plunder; 
and  the  remainder  was  given  to  form  an 
establishment  for  a new  church  modeled  up- 
on the  form  which  pleased  the  plunderers. 
It  is  time  for  us,  my  friends,  to  call  these 
people  by  their  true  names ; no  person  could 
attempt  to  do^  so,  whilst  our  republics  were 
colonies  of  Britain;  custom  perpetuated  the 
appellation  which  power  originally  insisted 
upon : America  still  was  the  suckling  of 
England  in  literature ; but  she  has  been 
weaned ; and  her  mental  independence  makes 
rapid  progress:  her  children  will  upon  ex- 
amination acknowledge  that  I have  given  to 
the  courtiers  of  Henry,  of  Edward,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  their  appropriate  appellation. 

The  British  State  thus  linked  to  a Church 
of  its  own  creation,  commenced  a most  atro- 
cious persecution  against  the  adherents  of  the 
old  religion ; the  annals  of  the  world  exhibit 
no  parallel  to  the  frightful  code  and  its  pro- 
tracted execution,  By  the  most  unnatural 
and  ruinous  system  of  taxation,  the  British 
empire  achieved  the  most  prominent  situa- 
tion in  the  world:  and  her  pride  and  her 
cruelty  equalled  her  prosperity.  She  met 
her  first  reverse  when  she  unconstitution- 
ally attempted  to  make  her  American  colo- 
nies share  in  the  payment  of  her  wanton 
expenses:  wounded  by  the  talons  of  our 
young  eagle,  she  sought  to  conciliate  the 
wretched  Catholics  whom  she  had  so  severe- 
ly smitten ; but  when  the  conscious  criminal 
found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  mitiga- 
ting her  tortures,  she  felt  how  unseemly 
her  conduct  must  appear  unless  there  was 
some  pretext  for  the  relaxation*  She  had 
previously,  to  attempt  a justification  of  her 
misconduct,  charged  upon  her  victims  Crimea 
of  which  she  had  herself  created  the  sem- 
blance, that  she  might  impute  to  them  the 
reality ; she  now  required  of  them  to  disa- 
vow tenets  which  they  never  held,  that  upon 
the  ground  of  the  disavowal  she  might  rest 
at  once  her  present  concession  and  the  pallia- 
tion of  her  former  imuatice.  Thustheonis- 
fortune  of  the  British  nation  was  the  cause 
of  the  first  mitigation  of  her  barbarous  code 
in  1778,  as  the  dangerous  state  of  Scotland 
and  of  England  in  1745,  was  the  cause  of 
the  first  relaxation  of  the  Irish  government 
in  its  execution  of  statutes  which  depopulat- 
ed one  half  the  kingdom  and  barbarized  the 
other  half ; because  in  a state  of  active  per- 
secution the  torturer  and  the  tortured  are 
equally  made  ferocious.  When  in  1793,  the 
convulsions  of  France,  shook  Europe  to 
its  centre,  Ireland  trembled  and  Britain  felt 
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the  vibration ; more  concession  was  found 
to  be  absolutely  necesssary.  The  Catholic 
Universities  had  been  seriously  asked  the 
most  insulting  questions,  and  upon  their 
declarations  that  the  religion  of  Christendom 
was  not  a tissue  of  blasphemy  and  execrable 
crime,  and  also  upon  requiring  the  Catholics 
to  swear  that  they  would  not  take  away  the 
plunder  from  the  Church  of  the  State  to 
give  it  to  their  own  Church,  and  that  they 
would  not  seek  for  a restitution  of  the  lands 
of  which  their  families  had  been  robbed  be- 
cause they  would  not  join  the  Church  of  the 
State,  they  received  farther  concessions. 

Since  that  period,  thirty-four  years  had 
elapsed;  an  entire  generation  had  passed 
away : and  no  semblance  of  a charge  could 
be  made  against  that  generation  for  having 
deviated  from  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of 
that  oath.  An  immense  portion  of  this  per- 
secuting code  still  afflicts  the  present,  gen- 
eration: though  they  have  by  the  British 
House  of  Commons  been  repeatedly  de- 
clared worthy  of  the  full  restitution  of  their 
rights : the  present  King,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons have  solemnly  declared  by  more  than 
one  act  of  the  legislature,  that  the  crimes 
imputed  to  their  fathers,  and  upon  the  sup- 
posed existence  of  which,  several  of  those  i 
persecuting  laws  were  enacted,  were  base 
fabrications  supported  only  by  the  flagrant 
perjury,  in  several  instances,  or  a clergyman 
of  the  established  Church,  and  of  his  equal- 
ly criminal  associates.  The  present  gene- 
ration complains  that  notwithstanding  their 
blood  and  treasure  having  been  profusely 
lavished  in  the* cause  of  their  persecuting 
government,  and  their  willingness  to  abide 
ly  their  oaths  as  their  fathers  have  done, 
still  they  are  degraded  and  afflicted:  the 
House  of  Commons  votes  their  relief,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Peers  are  known  to  be 
favorable  to  the  great  principle  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty;  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
established  Church  whisper  to  their  friends 
and  dependents,  that  if  the  Catholics  are 
restored  to  their  rights,  they  will  be  strip- 
ped of  those  possessions  which  were  origi-  j 
nally  taken  from  the  Catholics,  and  therefore, 
they  must  oppose  the  concession  of  their 
rights*  to  a persecuted  people.  Call  you 
this  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  ? Is  this  the 
characteristic  of  apostles  ? Are  these  the 
followers  of  him  who  sent  without  scrip  or 
purse  those  men  to  whom  they  claim  suc- 
cession! But  mark  the  means  which  are 
used  in  addition.  White,  an  apostate  Spa- 
nish priest,  a man  whom  I shall  yet  prove 
from  his  own  book  not  to  be  in  the  doc- 
trinal communion  of  that  English  Church, 
is  employed  to  publish  a gross  libel  to  de- 
fame the  Catholics,  and  to  assert  amongst 


other  falsehoods,  that  this  oath  which  they 
tendered,  taken  and  observed,  isno  security: 
that  according  to  the  most  liberal  opinion  of 
Catholic  divines,  the  promissory  oath  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  is  no  guarantee  for  his  per- 
formance. The  Irish  Catholics  have  given 
such  an  answer  to  this  charge  when  it  was 
made  by  men  more  worthy  of  notice  than 
White,  as  ought  to  have  caused  their  calum- 
niators to  be  forever  silent  “ Produce  to  us," 
say  they,  “ a single  instance  in  which  we  vio- 
lated our  oaths  or  our  engagements  to  you. 
We  charge  you  with  having  violated  the  law 
of  nations  in  our  regard,  we  charge  you  with 
having  induced  the  British  King  William  ID, 
to  forfeit  the  sacred  faith  of  plighted  majesty; 
we  charge  you  with  having  induced  the  privy 
council  to  violate  their  oaths  of  office;  we 
charge  you  with  the  most  disgraceful  and 
flagrant  violation  of  a solemn  treaty  made  at 
the  walls  of  Limerick.  Upon  your  pledged 
faith  we  laid  down  our  arms,  and  you  en- 
slaved us ; we  confided  in  your  honor,  and 
you  betrayed  ns ; we  knelt  before  our  altan 
to  adore  our  God,  and  you.  who  swore  to 
ermit  us  to  do  so  without  molestation, 
ragged  us  from  the  holy  place  in  chains; 
seized  upon  our  buildings,  confiscated  our 
inheritance,  thrust  us  into  your  dungeons, 
murdered  thousands,  and  made  millions  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  water:  you  have 
taunted  us  in  our  afflicting  degradation ; yon 
have  violated  your  own  oaths!  and  misre- 
presented us  to  the  world ; you  sent  us  to 
every  foreign  shore  with  contumely,  and  you 
charge  us  with  not  being  worthy  of  credit 
on  our  oaths ! How  well  it  becomes  you  to 
make  the  charge ! Do  you  judge  of  us  by 
yourselves!  We  spurn  the  comparison. 
Though  you  may  bend  our  bodies,  you  can- 
not debase  our  souls ; our  honor  is  untar- 


nished, our  faith  is  preserved,  our  promises 
are  fulfilled,  our  oaths  are  un violated:  wipe 
from  yourselves  the  disgrace  of  your  ances- 
tors: talk  not  of  oaths,  until  you  do  us  jus- 
tice.7* Such  is  the  answer  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic to  the  British  Churchman. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
whole  case  remains.  A number  of  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Clergymen  of  contradictory 
denominations  unite  under  the  leadership  of 
a Bishop  of  a Church  which  sprung  from 
that  created  in  England,  to  reprint  in  Ameri- 
ca White’s  calumny  against  the  British  Catho- 
lics ! What  can  be*  their  object!  That  of  the 
people  in  England  was  palpable.  Was  the 
object  of  the  American  Clergy  the  same! 
To  prevent  Catholic  emancipation;  to  try 
whether  they  could  by  telling  their  flocks 
that  British  Catholics  were  not  credible  on 


their  oaths,  cool  down  that  generous  ardor 
which  led  the  American  Protestant  and  Catho- 
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fie  to  associate  in  the  cause  of  suffering  Ire. 
hod  and  in  the  cause  of  suffering  Greece? 
Could  it  be  possible  that  this  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Biahop  Kemp  and  his  associates  ? 1 
hope  not  1 should  be  sorry  to  think  that  so 
many  men,  holding  Bueh  stations  in  our  re- 
publics, should  have  formed  a holy  alliance 
against  the  great  principle  of  civil  and  reli- 
gions liberty.  But  what  is  the  alternative? 
u the  object  was  not  to  charge  the  criminal 
principle  solely  upon  the  British  Catholics, 
for  the  nefarious  purpose  of  continuing  their 
debasement,  it  must  be,  as  they  say  them- 
selves, to  exhibit  the  true  principles  of  the 
Catholic  religion ; thus  they  make  the  charge 
upon  every  American  Catholic,  and  upon 
every  Catholic  in  the  world;  that  is,  upon 
Beany  two  hundred  millions  of  the  most 
civilized  portion  of  the  human  race! ! ! And 
for  this  purpose  they  adopt  the  atrocious  and 
miserable  sophistry  and  falsehood  of  White. 
Let  us  examine  its  value. 

He  sets  out  with  a statement  that  it  is 
the  most  liberal  opinion  of  Catholic  divines 
that  the  Pope  cannot  annul  an  oath  in  virtue 
of  his  dispensing  power.  As  most  of  this 
man's  deceit  consists  in  the  ambiguity  of  his 
phrases,  1 must  be  rather  tedious  in  their 
examination.  In  this  place  it  is  right  to  have 
an  accurate  notion  of  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Pope's  dispensing  power.  1 have  known 
persons  to  assert  that  it  was  a doctrine  of 
our  Church  that  the  Pope  could  dispense 
with  the  observance  of  the  law  of  God. 

A dispensing  power  pre-snpposes  an  obli- 
gatory power,  because  a power  of  dispensing 
Beam  power  to  release  from  an  obligation. 
We  most  then  know  what  is  the  power  which 
binds,  before  we  can  know  properly  what  is 
the  power  which  can  release.  Man  is  a crea- 
ture dependent  upon  God  who  is  his  supreme 
rakrand  legislator ; this  legislator  has  bound 
nan  to  the  observance  of  certain  great  prin- 
ciples, which  are  discoverable  by  me  natural 
exercise  of  his  reason,  and  the  collection  of 
those  principles,  is  called  the  natural  law : 
the  same  legislator  has  also  by  means  of 
/relation,  given  certain  precepts  for  man's 
conduct,  the  collection  of  those  precepts  is 
called  the  divine  law.  The  natural  law  and 
the  divine  law  emanating  from  the  God  of 
truth  and  immutability,  must  be  consistent 
and  unchangeable.  A universally  'acknow- 
ledged maxim  of  law  is,  that  no  power  infe- 
rior to  that  which  made  a law  can  repeal  it, 
or  dispense  with  its  observance;  but  the 
power  whicl\  enacted  may  repeal  its  own 
act,  or  may  restrict  its  force  by  exempting 
retain  individuals  or  communities  from  its 
operation.  It  is  also  acknowledged  that  the 
legislator  who  makes  a general  law,  can 
depute  to  an  individual,  or  to  a community, 


a power  in  certain  eases,  of  dispensing  with 
its  observance ; and  the  dispensation  will  in 
this  case  be  equally  valid  as  was  the  original 
enactment : in  such  a case,  it  is  not  required 
that  the  power  of  the  deputy  should  be 
equal  to  the  power  of  the  legislator,  because 
in  fact  his  delegated  power  is  not  his  own, 
but  that  of  his  principal,  who  is  the  legis- 
lator. Thus  the  governors  of  several  of  our 
States,  who  certainly  have  not  the  power  of 
legislation,  dispense,  in  several  instances,  by 
the  authority  of  the  State  or  its  legislature, 
with  the  execution  of  several  criminal  laws 
of  the  State.  If  the  people  had  power  to  dis- 
pense with  observance  of  the  natural  law,  or 
of  the  divine  law,  it  must  be  in  virtue  of  a spe- 
cial  delegation  for  that  purpose  given  by  God: 
which  delegation  should  be  fully  proved. 

Besides  the  natural  and  divine  law,  man  is 
bound  by  the  laws  of  society,  that  is,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  or  that  collection  of  general 
principles  which  all  civilized  societies  have 
agreed  upon  as  the  basis  for  their  intercourse, 
and  by  the  laws  of  that  particular  nation  in 
which  the  individual  resides.  The  delegation 
of  the  nations  which  form  society  is  neces- 
sary to  be  exhibited  as  the  ground  for  a valid 
dispensation  from  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
delegation  of  the  particular  nation  must  also 
precede  the  power  to  dispense  in  any  ohe  of 
its  enactments:  the  same  principle  is  of 
equal  force  through  all  lawful  associations 
down  to  the  humblest  club  of  mutual  aid. 

The  Church  is  a society  established  by 
God  himself  for  spiritual  purposes.  Roman 
Catholics  believe  that  the  great  Creator  of 
this  body  did  not  form  or  sanction  the  for- 
mation of  conflicting  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
but  made  his  Church  one  in  her  govern- 
ment and  doctrines.  They  believe,  that  this 
single  society  has  received  from  God  for  its 
constitution,  first,  the  natural  law,  secondly, 
the  divine  negative  law ; that  is,  a collection 
of  ordinances  by  God,  in  which  he  forbids  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  the  do- 
ing of  certain  acts:  they  believe  that  he  did 
not  leave  to  the  Church  the  power  of  repeal- 
ing or  dispensing  in  any  portion  of  either  of 
those  sections  of  its  constitution.  They  fur- 
ther  believe  that,  thirdly,  he  gave  certain  po- 
sitive ordinances,  or  laws  [commanding]  to 
do  certain  acts,  which  were  never  to  be  omit- 
ted altogether,  but  that  he  left  to  the  Church 
the  power  of  enacting,  according  to  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  when  and  how 
those  duties  were  to  be  performed.  Such 
was  that  of  observing  the  Sabbath  as  a holy 
day,  wjiich  obligation  the  Church  has  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  Lord’s  day — such 
also  was  the  precept  of  fasting,  but  the  de- 
signation of  the  special  time  and  manner  he 
left  to  the  Church:  fourthly,  that  he  gave 
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to  this  Church  a form  of  government,  which 
it  had  no  authority  to  change,  and  that  this 
government  received  from  Mm  legislative, 
judicial  and  executive  powers;  [also  that]  as 
the  Church  was  one  body,  he  constituted  a 
president  who  was  to  be  the  principal  judge, 
and  the  supreme  administrator  of  this  socie- 
ty, who  was  to  have  certain,  inalienable  rights 
mid  powers.  This  supreme  head  is  the  Pope, 
and  his  power  of  dispensation,  upon  legal 
principles,  cannot  reach  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Church;  thus  he  cannot  dispense  in  any 
obligation  of  the  natural  law,  nor  in  any  ob- 
ligation of  the  divine  negative  law ; for  in- 
stance, he  cannot  make  it  lawful  for  a child 
to  injure  a parent,  or  for  a parent  to  abandon 
his  child;  nor  can  he  make  murder  innocent, 
or  a lie  guiltless;  neither  can  he  dispense 
with  the  divine  positive  law,  so  as  to  exempt 
a person  continually  from  its  operation, 
though  he  has  power  to  dispense  for  suffi- 
cient cause,  with  the  positive  enactment  of 
the  Church,  regulating  the  time  and  manner ; 
for  instance  of  that  public  worship  which 
God  has  commanded,  or  of  that  fasting  or 
mortification  which  he  generally  established; 
nor  can  he  dispense  with  or  change  that 
form  of  Church  government  which  is  of  di- 
vine institution;  hence,  properly  speaking, 
the  Pope  has  power  only,  upon  sufficient 
grounds  to  grant  a dispensation  from  the 
observance  of  the  general  ecclesiastical  laws ; 
but  not  from  the  observance  of  the  natural 
law,  or  of  the  divine  law. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  nature  of  the 
Pope’s  dispensing  power,  we  proceed  to  as- 
certain by  what  law  is  an  oath  binding.  A 
promissory  oath  is  a promise  made  with  a 
solemn  actuation  of  God  to  do  some  act, 
or  to  avoid  some  act  The  divine  negative 
law  decrees: — *Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.” — Hence 
the  divine  negative  law  hinds  to  the  perform- 
ance, and  the  power  of  dispensing  therein 
leakies  in  God  alone,  unless  he  has  granted 
a delegated  power  to  another;  and  of  that 
delegation,  there  must  be  sufficient  evidence. 
But  ss  White  now  says  St  Thomas  asserts 
that  there  exists  in  the  Church  a power  of 
dispensing  with  vows,  which  are  solemn 
promises  made  to  God,  and  with  oaths  which 
are  the  next  in  solemnity,  as  being  adjura- 
tions of  God ; it  becomes  necessary  to  ex- 
amine farther. 

God  left  in  his  Church  judicial  power,  that 
is,  a power  of  deciding  as  well  what  were 
general  principles  of  the  law  which  be  gave, 
as  also  what  were  the  particular  cases  to 
which  they  were  applicable.  In  the  tribunal 
the  general  decision  is  made,  that  a promis- 
sory oath  binds  under  pain  of  damnation  to 
the*  performance  of  the  promise.  I shall  now 


adduce  a special  case.  A person  has  vowed 
or  sworn  to  pay  yearly  oaring  Ins  life  a 
certain  sum  of  money  towards  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Christian  Religion  in  a heathen 
country : the  oath  was  the  sanction  of  a few- 
fid  promise  to  do  a meritorious  set;  he  is 
evidently  hound  to  its  perfonnance.  Yean 
elapse,  his  means  are  diminished,  his  friends 
are  impoverished,  and  his  parents  are  cast 
upon  his  bounty  for  their  subsistence ; yet 
he  has  the  means  of  supplying  his  own  wants 
and  of  observing  his  oath ; but  by  so  doing 
he  must  neglect  his  parents ; and  if  he  gives 
the  usual  contribution  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  his  wretched  family  wul  per- 
ish through  want : he  applies  to  the  tribunal 
to  know  whether  he  is  still  bound  to  fblffl 
his  vow  or  to  observe  his  oath,  that  vow  and 
oath  which  were  originally  lawful,  and  meri- 
torious, and  binding.  I do  not  treat  of  an 
unlawful  oath,  or  of  a sinful  oath  which  never 
could  create  any  bond  or  obligation.  The 
tribunal  of  the  Church  will  tell  him  to  ob- 
serve the  natural  law,  and  the  law  of  charity, 
which  bind  him  to  support  his  parents,  and 
by  the  power  which  God  left  of  binding  and 
loosing,  will  now  loose  him  from  the  oath 
or  vow,  and  dispense  with  an  observance 
which  though  originally  meritorious,  would 
now  be  a violation  of  the  supreme  law  of 
nature,  of  the  best  law  of  chanty. 

The  oath  or  vow  here  was  originally  good 
and  binding , yet  White  asserts  in  p.  68,  that 
in  such  a case  “ The  Pope  only  declares  the 
original  oath  or  vow  was  nuU  and  void.9 
And  this  is  the  Theologian  whom  Bishop 
Kemp  and  his  associates  hold  forward  as 
eminently  Qualified  to  tell  the  Protestants  of 
America,  wnat  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
man Catholic  Church!!!  Do  those  good 
men  themselves  know  our  doctrines?  If 
they  do,  why  misrepresent  them  ! If  they 
do  not,  why  presume  to  testify  upon  a sub- 
ject concerning  which  they  are  ignorant? 
White  concludes  his  assertion  of  this  false 
imputation,  in  the  manner  which  is  usually 
characteristic  of  that  arrogance  which  un- 
dertakes to  make  tenets  for  our  Church 
without  studying  our  authors.  M I do  not 
consider  myself  bound  to  confirm  die  accu- 
racy of  this  statement  by  written  authorities, 
as  I do  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  any 
Roman  Catholic  divine  bringing  it  into  ques- 
tion.1* 

So  it  is ; the  mere  assertion  of  the  most 
puny  and  unprincipled  libeller  of  our  Church 
is  to  pass  current  as  proof ; and  he  need  ne- 
ver produce  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
his  statements ; all  our  declarations,  docu- 
ments and  writers,  are  of  no  avail  against 
the  siiuple  calumny  of  our  accuser.  Whether 
America  will  in  this  respect  follow  the  ex- 
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ample  of  Europe,  remains  yet  to  be  seen. 
White  continues, 

•The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  obli- 
gation of  oaths  being  clearly  understood,  sincere 
Bombers  of  that  Church  can  find  no  difficulty 
ia  applying  it  to  any  existing  test,  or  to  any 
oath  which  may  be  tendered,  in  future,  with  a 
view  to  define  the  limits  of  their  opposition  to 
doctrines  and  practices  condemned  by  Rome. 
In  the  first  place,  they  cannot  but  see  that  an 
osth  binding  them  to  lend  a direct  support  to 
saj  Protestant  establishment,  or  to  omit  such 
measures  as  may,  without  finally  injuring  the 
cause  of  Catholicism,  check  and  disturb  the 
tpned  and  ascendancy  of  error ; is  in  itself 
anful  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  obligatory.  In 
the  second  place  it  must  be  evident  that  if,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Catholic  religion  suffering 
under  an  heterodox  ascendancy,  some  oaths  of 
this  kind  may  be  tolerated  by  Catholic  divines, 
the  bead  of  that  Church  wifi  find  it  his  duty, 
to  declare  their  nullity  upon  any  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  persevering  silence  of  the 
(■pine  in  regard  to  this  point,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  advantages  which  an  authorized  de- 
coration would  give  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
cf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  an  indubitable 
proof  that  the  Pope  eannot  give  his  sanction  to 
engagements  made  in  favor  of  a Protestant 
mtaWiahment.  Of  this,  Bossuet  himself  was 
aware,  when  to  bis  guarded  opinion  upon  the 
scruples  of  James  II  against  the  coronation 
•sth,  he  subjoined  the  salvo : — M I nevertheless 
submit  with  all  my  heart  to  the  supreme  de- 
ririon  of  his  Holiness.”  If  that  decision,  how- 
ever, was  then,  and  is  now,  withheld,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantages  to  which  the  silence 
of  Rome  subjects  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  can- 
mi  be  supposed  that  it  would  at  all  tend  to 
remove  them  To  such  as  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Catholic  doctrines,  which  I 
have  just  laid  before  you,  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  aee  ia  in  no  way  mysterious.” 

Of  course  my  friends  yon  perceive  that 
this  whole  sentence  is  bnilt  upon  a false 
opposition,  namely , that  he  did  clearly  lay 
down  our  doctrine  on  -the  obligation  of 
oaths.  In  the  next  place  he  states  a distinct 
fidaehood,  viz.  that  the  oath  which  Roman 
Catholics  in  Great  Britain  take,  not  to  use 
their  political  power  to  disturb  the  Protests 
mi  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting a Roman  Catholic  establishment  in 
its  stead,  is  an  oath  binding  them  to  lend 
direct  sumfort  to  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment It  is  no  such  oath  ;*  it  is  only  a cov- 
enant made  as  a condition  upon  which  they 
seek  to  be  admitted  to  their  rights,  that  they 
will  not  reclaim  for  their  own  Church  the 
plunder  which  the  Protestant  holds ; in  other 
words,  it  is  a relinquishment  of  any  claim  to 
restitution,  it  is  compounding  for  a part  of 
their  rights.  Such  a composition  is  not 
■ufal;  it  is  not  more  criminal  than  it  was 
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for  a friend  of  mine  in  Ireland  to  com- 
pound for  a portion  of  his  property  when  the 
whole  was  in  danger.  Bishop  Kemp  might 
love  to  learn  the  facts.  Two  first  cousins 
well  known  in  one  of  the  southern  counties 
were  Roman  Catholics  in  the  year  1790,  and 
had  good  estates ; one  of  them  squandered 
and  the  other  improved;  the  spendthrift, 
finding  his  property  vanished,  went  to  the 
Protestant  Church  and  abjured  the  errors  of 
Popery,  and  was  thenceforth  known  by  the 
appellation  of  “ Protestant  Tom.”  The  in- 
dustrious cousin,  u Catholic  Tom,”  received 
notice  that  a bill  was  filed  against  him,  IN 
EQUITY,  by  his  good  cousin  discovering 
against  him,  for  that  he  being  a Papist  held 
a landed  estate,  value  three  thousand  pounds 
sterling  yearly,  which  estate  was  claimed  by 
“ Protestant  Tom”  as  having  duly  conformed 
to  the  Church  by  law  established,  and  being 
therefore  legally  entitled  to  the  same.  It  is 
by  means  of  such  bills  of  discovery,  the  Irish 
Catholics  have  been  impoverished  and  sent 
as  conscientious  and  impoverished  exiles  into 
every  region  of  the  earth.  “ Catholic  Tom” 
had  no  valid  plea,  in  bar  of  his  cousin's 
claim,  because  he  really  was  a Catholic  and 
had  the  land : he  however  called  upon  his 
goodly  cousin,  and  compounded  with  him  by 
selling  him  half  his  estate  for  sixpence^  ana 
thus  procuring  the  bill  of  discovery  to  be 
taken  off  the  file  of  the  equitable  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  I have  seen  and  known  both ; 
“ Protestant  Tom”  I knew  to  be  a most  loyal 
subject,  a most  zealous  member  of  the  Bible 
distribution,  [who]  had  his  sons  duly  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  the  Church  py  law 
established,  and  provided  with  commissions 
in  his  majesty’s  army  and  navy,  whilst  his 
cousin  sometimes  fills  the  chair  at  the  aggre- 
gate meeting  of  his  county,  and  sees  his  sons 
toiling  through  the  labors  of  a profession, 
or  cultivating  the  remnant  of  his  patrimony. 
Was  it  a sinful  act  in  him  to  make  this  com- 
position ? As  little  sin  is  there  in  the  Cath- 
olic body  swearing  that  they  will  relinquish 
to  the  Protestant  Church,  that  establishment 
which  it  already  possesses.  It  is  lawful  to 
relinquish  one  part  of  your  rights  to  secure 
the  remainder : when  you  by  an  oath  engage 
yourself  to  the  performance  of  a lawful  act, 
your  oath  is  binding  and  valid  ; though  no 

Erevious  claim  bound,  the  oath  now binds 
im  whe  takes  it,  though  it  can  make  no 
good  title  for  him  who  exacts  it,  and  no 
tribunal,  Papal  or  other,  can  declare  that 
what  is  originally  valid,  was  originally  invalid. 
It  is  also  untrue  to  assert,  as  White  here 
does,  that  Rome  has  been  silent  on  this 
topic:  for  the  oath  in  which  this  clause  is 
contained,  has  been  repeatedly  examined,  and 
approved  of  at  Rome.  I shall  add  but  one 
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more  remark.  This  oath  is  a bond  or  pledge 
to  a solemn  contract  made  by  the  authority 
of  the  State,  in  which  the  dominion  of  pro- 
perty exists ; such  a contract  involves  the 
rights  of  both  parties,  the  release  of  one 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  other,  without 
the  free  consent  of  this  other  party,  or  that  of 
the  State  was  given : this  is  a principle  of 
natural  law,  in  which  the  Pope  has  no  dis- 
pensing power  : hence,  where  a lawful  con- 
tract is  made,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath,  no 
tribunal  has  the  power  of  dispensing  with 
that  oath,  for  this  dispensation  would  involve 
the  violation  of  the  contract 

How  many  falsehoods,  and  how  much 
gross  ignorance  of  theological  principles  are 
contained  in  this  passage,  which  asserts  that 
no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  oaths  of 
Catholics?  Does  not  Bishop  Kemp  know, 
and  do  not  his  associates  know,  that  the  in- 
sulted Irish  and  British  Catholics  need  only 
commit  one  peijury,  and  get  absolution  from 
Rome,  and  they  would  l>e  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens  ? 
But  because  they  value  their  oaths,  and 
Rome  has  no  such  absolutions  or  dispensa- 
tions to  give ; they  still  are  under  the  thral- 
dom of  Protestant  persecution,  in  violation 
of  a solemn  treaty  ratified  by  Protestant 
oaths  on  earth,  and  by  the  adjuration  of 
Heaven  above,  by  the  Protestant  monarch, 
who  pledged  himself  to  observe  this  violated 
contract 

Good  God  I what  will  Europe  say  of  our 
liberality,  when  she  shall  hear  that  a congre- 
gation of  Protestant  Clergymen,  with  a Bish- 
op at  their  head,  charged  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  the  United  States  with  holding  the 
most  detestable  doctrine,  and  with  being  un- 
worthy of  credit  on  their  solemn  oaths? 
When  she  shall  find  them  advocating  the 
violation  qf  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  cal- 
umniating the  persecuted  British  and  Irish 
Catholics  ? 

Yours,  Slc.,  B,  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C .,  Feb.  5,  1827. 

LETTER  XXin. 

7b  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends, — Having  shown  that  we 
have  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  White 
in  his  charge  of  our  disregard  of  oaths:  hav- 
ing also  shown  how  flagrantly  the  solemn 
oaths  of  stipulations  and  contracts  with  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  violated  by  the  British 
Protestants;  I shall  add  only  one  fact,  to 
which  I challenge  Bishop  Kemp  and  his 
associates  to  find  me  a parallel.  Doctor 
Dopfing,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath,  in 
Ireland,  preached  publicly  from  the  pulpit  of 
a Protestant  Church  in  Dublin,  that  no  treaty 


of  Protestants  favorable  to  Catholics  was 
binding  or  ought  to  be  observed.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  his  brethren  dissented  from 
this  doctrine,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
King  of  England,  the  head  of  his  Church, 
followed  the  Bishop  of  Meath's  principle  in 
tice : it  is  equally  true  that  the  lrish  psr- 
ent  has  done  likewise;  not  only  has  this 
sermon  been  practically  observed  by  Wflham 
and  Mary,  the  supreme  head  in  earth  of  the 
English  Protestant  Church,  but  also  of  their 
successors  in  the  same  headship,  viz.  Anne, 
George  I,  George  II,  George  III,  and  his  pre- 
sent sacred  majesty  George  IV,  supreme  head 
on  earth  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Also  by  their  several  privy  coun- 
cils, also  by  the  British  parliament,  amce  the 
union;  which  councils  and  parliaments  were 
all  Protestant,  and  were  and  are,  in  fact,  the 
supreme  governing  power  of  the  English 
Protestant  Church. 

I shall  conclude  this  topic  with  inserting 
the  following  documents: 

Extract  from  the  declaration  of  the  Cathbbc 
Bishops  in  Great  Britain , in  the  year  1896L 
section  vn. 

On  the  Obligation  of  on  Oath. 

“ Catholics  are  charged  with  holding  that 
they  are  not  bound  by  an  oath,  and  that  the 
Pope  can  dispense  them  from  ail  the  oaths  Aaf 
may  have  taken. 

“ We  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  aston- 
ishment at  such  a charge.  We  hold  that  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  is  most  sacred : for  hy 
an  oath  man  calls  the  Almighty  searcher  of 
hearts  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  what  he  asserts;  and  his 
fidelity  in  performing  the  engagement  he 
makes.  Hence,  whoever  swears  falsely,  or 
violates  the  lawful  engagement  he  has  con- 
firmed by  an  oath,  not  only  offends  against 
truth,  or  justice,  but  against  religion.  He  is 
guilty  of  the  enormous  crime  of  peijury. 

“No  power  in  any  Pope,  or  council,  or  in 
any  individual  or  body  of  men,  invested  with 
authority  in  the  Catholic  Church,  can  mike 
it  lawful  for  a Catholic  to  confirm  any  false- 
hood by  an  oath ; or  dispense  with  any  oath 
by  which  a Catholic  has  confirmed  bis  duty 
of  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  or  any  obliga- 
tion of  duty  or  justice  to  a third  person.  He  • 
who  takes  an  oath  is  bound  to  ooserve  it,  in 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  or  in  the 
known  meaning  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
sworn.” 

Extract  from  the  “ True  Principles  of  Catho- 
lics,” published  in  1826,  by  the  Liverpool 
Catholic  Defence  Society,  being  the  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  been  frequency  establish- 
ed by  the  British  Catholics. 

6thly.  “Catholic*  believe  that  in  order  to  i 
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eater  into  eternal  life,  we  mast  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  that,  with  his  grace, 
the/  ean  be  kept : 1 And  they  were  both  right- 
eous before  God,  walking  in  all  the  command- 
ments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blame- j 
leu.’  (St  Luke,  i,  6.)  And  that  whosoever 
dies  under  the  guilt  of  a wilftil  breach  of  any 
one  of  these  divine  precepts,  will  be  eternally 
lost  That  no  power  on  earth  can  grant  any 
■in  leave  to  break  the  least  commandment  of 
God,  or  commit  a sin  of  what  kind  soever,  or 
to  do  evil  with  an  intent  that  good  may  pro-  ( 
ceed  from  it  That  neither  the  Pope,  nor  any 
■an  living,  can  dispense  with  the  laws  of 
God,  or  make  it  lawful  for  any  one  to  fe,  to 
forswear  himself  or  do  any  thing  whatsoever  , 
that  is  forbidden  by  the  divine  law.” 

Extract  from  a series  of  curses  to  which  every 
Catholic  is  prevared  to  answer  Amen;  re- 
y published  by  the  English  Catholic 
in  answer  to  their  Protestant  ca- 

hmuuators. 

"Cursed  is  he  who  believes  that  the  Pope 
can  give  to  any,  upon  any  occasion  whatso- 
ever, dispensations  to  lie  or  swear  falsely;  or 
that  it  is  lawful  for  any,  at  the  last  hour,  to 
protest  himself  innocent  in  case  he  be  guilty. 
Catholic,  Amen ? 

“ Cursed  is  he  who  teaches  that  it  is  law- 
ful to  do  a wicked  thing,  though  it  be  for  the 
interest  and  good  of  the  Mother-Church ; or 
that  any  evil  action  may  be  done,  that  good 
■ay  ensue  from  it  Catholic , Amen.” 

"Cursed  be  all  Catholics  who  teach  or  be- 
Bere  that  infamous  doctrine  called  Popery, 
aa  Protestants  understand  it;  and  cursed  may 
we  be,  if  we  do  not  detest  all  those  hellish 
practices  and  doctrines  which  they  force  on 
aa  Catholic,  Amen? 

"Cursed  be  all  Catholics  who  will  not 
obey  the  lawful  commands  of  all  Protestant 
authorities,*  or  who  will  not  fulfil  their  duty, 
■ every  respect,  to  their  lawful  Protestant 
fcmgand  country.  Catholic , Amen? 

"Cursed  be  all  Catholics,  if  in  answering 
or  saying  Amen  to  any  of  these  curses,  they 
•se  any  equivocations  or  mental  reservations, 
or  do  not  assent  to  them  in  the  common  and 
obvious  sense  of  the  words.  Catholic , Amen, 
Amen?  * 

To  these  is  appended  the  following  note  in 
the  publication  of  the  above  named  society : 

These  principles  have  been  a thousand  times 
stacked,  and  a thousand  times  proved  to  be 
our  true  principles,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
thousands  of  well  disposed  Protestants,  many 
of  whom,  in  their  last  moments,  were  recon- 
ciled to  the  Catholic  Church ; and  in  our  days, 
nothing  is  more  common,  than  such  like  reconcil- 
htioos,  particularly  in  London,  Manchester,  and 

* Spiritual  matters  excepted. 


Liverpool  Now,  we  defy  our  adversaries  to 
prove  one  solitary  instance  of  a Roman  Catho- 
lic, who,  in  his  last  moments,  called  for  & cler- 
gyman of  any  other  persuasion  than  that  of  his 
own.  Bishop  Porte  us  tailed  in  the  attempt, 
when  challenged  to  do  so,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Milner,  a Roman  Catholic  Bishop. 

A warning  to  Protestants : M Thou  skalt  not 
hear  false  witness  against  thy  (Catholic)  neigh- 
bor? Eighth  Commandment 

An  extract  from  an  exhortation  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  clergy  of  Dublin,  read  from  their 

altars  on  the  2>d  of  October , 1757. 

(From  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Oct  4th,  1757.) 

" We  are  no  less  zealous  than  ever  in  ex- 
horting you  to  abstain  from  cursing,  swear- 
ing and  blaspheming:  detestable  vices,  to 
which  the  poorer  sort  of  our  people  are  most 
unhappily  addicted,  and  which  must  at  one 
time  or  other  bring  down  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  upon  you  in  some  visible  punishment* 
unless  you  absolutely  refrain  from  them. 

"It  is  pfobable,  that,  from  hence,  some 
people  have  taken  occasion  to  brand  us  with 
this  infamous  calumny,  that  we  need  not 
fear  to  take  false  oaths,  and  consequently  to 
peijure  ourselves;  as  if  we  believed  that  any 
power  upon  earth  could  authorize  such  dam- 
nable practices,  or  grant  dispensations  for 
this  purpose.  How  unjust  and  cruel  this 
charge  is,  you  know  by  our  instructions  to 
you  both  in  public  and  private,  in  which  we 
have  ever  condemned  such  doctrines  as  false 
and  impious.  Others,  likewise,  may  easily 
know  it  from  the  constant  behaviour  of  num- 
bers of  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  given  the 
strongest  proofs  of  their  abhorrence  of  those 
tenets,  by  refusing  to  take  oaths,  which,  how- 
ever conducive  to  their  temporal  interest,  ap- 
peared to  them  entirely  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  their  religion. 

" To  conclude,  be  just  in  your  dealings,  so- 
ber in  your  conduct,  religious  in  your  practice, 
avoid  riots,  quarrels,  and  tumults;  and  thus 
you  will  approve  yourselves  good  citizens, 
peaceable  subjects,  and  pious  Christians.” 

The  Catholic's  Test  of  Allegiance  prescribed 
by  the  13 th  and  14 Ih,  Geo.  HI,  c.  xxxv. 

I,  A B,  do  take  Almighty  God  and  his  only 
Son  Jesus  Christ  my  Redeemer,  to  witness, 
that  I will  be  faithftil  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  our  most  spacious  sovereign  lord,  King 
George  the  Third,  and  him  defend  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  against  all  conspiracies 
and  attempts  whatever,  that  shall  be  made 
against  his  person,  crown  and  dignity;  and  I 
will  do  my  utmost  endeavor  to  disclose  and 
make  known  to  his  majesty,  and  his  heirs,  mil 
treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies,  whjeh 
may  be  formed  against  him  or  them ; and  1 
do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  support 
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and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the 
succession  of  the  erown  in  his  majesty's  fami- 
ly, against  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any 
obedience  or  allegiance  unto  the  person 
taking  upon  himself  the  style  and  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
and  who,  since  his  death,  is  said  to  have  as- 
sumed the  style  and  title  of  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  Charles 
the  Third,  and  to  any  other  person  claiming 
or  pretending  a right  to  the  crown  of  these 
realms;  and  I do  swear,  that  I do  reject  and 
detest  as  unchristian  and  impious  to  believe, 
that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  or  destroy  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  for  or  under 
pretence  of  their  being  heretics ; and  also 
that  unchristian  and  impious  principle,  that 
no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics ; I further 
declare,  that  it  is  no  article  of  my  faith,  and 
that  I do  renounce,  reject,  and  abjure  the 
opinion,  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope  and  council,  or  by  any  authority  of  the 
See  of  Rome,  or  by  any  authority  whatso- 
ever, may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their 
subjects,  or  by  any  person  whatsoever;  and  I 
do  promise,  that  I will  not  hold,  maintain,  or 
abet,  any  such  opinion,  or  any  other  opinion, 
contrary  to  what  is  expressed  jn  this  decla- 
ration; and  1 do  declare,  that  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other 
foreign  prince,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate, 
hath  or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  civil 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre-emi- 
nence, directly  or  indirectly,  witnin  this  realm ; 
and  I do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  his  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  my  Redeemer, 
profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I do  make 
this  declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the 
plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this 
oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or 
mental  reservation  whatever,  and  without 
any  dispensation  already  granted  by  the  Pope 
or  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  or  any 
other  person  whatever;  and  without  thinking 
that  I am  or  can  be  acquitted  before  God  or 
man,  or  absolved  of  this  declaration,  or  any 
part  thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons,  or  authority  whatsoever, 
shall  dispense  with  or  annul  the  same,  or 
declare  that  it  was  null  and  void  from  the 
beginning.  So  help  me  God," 

QUERIES  TO  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES,  WITH 
THEIR  ANSWERS. 

41  When  the  committee  of  the  English  Ca- 
tholics (for  they  had  a committee  with  whom 
the  English  ministers  of  the  crown  did  not 
disdain  to  communicate)  waited  on  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  requested  to  be  ftumished  with  authentic 
evidence  of  the  opinions  of  the  Catholic 
elergy,  and  the  Catholic  universities  abroad, 
“with  respect  to  the  existence  and  extent  of 


the  Pope’s  dispensing  power.”  Three  ques- 
tions were  accordingly  framed  and  sent  to  the 
universities  of  Paris,  Louvain,  Alcala,  Dow, 
Salamanca,  and  Valladolid,  for  their  opinion 
The  queries  and  answers  are  as  follows: 

THE  QUERIES. 

1.  Has  the  J^ope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body 
of  men,  or  any  individual  of  the  Chunk  of 
Rome,  any  civil  authority,  power,  jurisdiction, 
or  pre-eminence  whatsoever,  within  the  leaks 
of  England? 

2.  Can  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body 
of  men,  or  any  individuals  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  absolve  or  dispense  with  his  majesty's 
subjects,  from  their  oath  of  allegianee  upon 
any  pretext  whatsoever? 

3.  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  by  which  Catholics  are 
justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics, or 
other  persons  differing  from  them  in  religious 
opinions,  in  any  transaction,  either  of  a public 
or  a private  nature? 

A betract  from  the  answer  of  the  Sacred  Food 
ty  of  Divinity  of  Paris  to  the  above  Queries 
After  an  introduction,  according  to  the 
usual  forms  of  the  university,  they  answer 
the  first  query  by  declaring: 

Neither  the  Pope,  nor  the  Cardinals,  nor 
any  body  of  men,  nor  any  other  person  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  hath  any  civil  authority, 
civil  power,  civil  jurisdiction,  or  civil  pre- 
eminence whatsoever,  in  any  kingdom;  and, 
consequently,  none  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, by  reason  or*  virtue  of  any  authority, 
power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence,  by  divine 
institution  inherent  in,  or  granted,  or  by  any 
other  means  belonging  -to  the  Pope,  or  m 
Church  of  Rome.  This  doctrine  the  Sacred 
Faculty  of  Divinity  of  Paris  has  always  held, 
and  npon  every  occasion  maintained,  and  up- 
on every  occasion  has  rigidly  proscribed  the 
contrary  doctrines. from  her  schools. 

Answer  to  the  second  query.  Neither  the 
Pope,  nor  the  Cardinals,  nor  any  body  of 
them,  nor  any  person  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  can,  by  virtue  of  the  keys,  absolve, 
or  release  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

This  and  the  first  query  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  the  answer  of  the*first  imme- 
diately and  naturally  applies  to  the  second, 
dec. 

Answer  to  the  third  query.  There  is  no 
tenet  in  the  Catholic  Church,  by  which  Ca- 
tholics are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with 
heretics,  or  those  who  differ  from  them  ia 
matters  of  religion.  The  tenet,  that  it  it 
lawful  tc^break  frith  with  heretics,  is  so  re- 
pugnant to  common  honesty  and  the  opintoai 
of  Catholics,  that  there  is  nothing  of  wkfck 
those  who  have  defended  the  Catholic  frith 
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igiinst  Protestants,  have  complained  more 
hetvfly,  than  the  malice  and  calumny  of 
their  adversaries  in  imputing  this  tenet  to 
them,  &c.  4c.  4c. 

Given  at  Paris  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Sorbonne,  held  on  Thursday,  the  11th 
day  before  the  Kalends  of  March,  1789. 
Signed  in  due  form. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DOUAY. 

January  5, 1689. 

if  a Meeting-  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  cf 
the  University  of  Douay , <f-c.  <f*c. 

To  the  first  and  second  queries  the  Sacred 
Fhcahy  answers — That  no  power  whatsover, 
m dvO  or  temporal  concerns,  was  given  by 
the  Almighty,  either  to  the  Pope,  the  Cardi- 
■als,  or  the  Church  herself  ana,  consequents 
ly,  that  kings  and  sovereigns  are  not  in  tem- 
poral concerns,  subject  by  the  ordination  of 
God,  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever ; 
neither  can  their  subjects,  by  any  authority 
panted  to  the  Pope  or  Church,  from  above, 
be  freed  from  their  obedience,  or  absolved 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  the 'doctors  and 
professors  of  divinity  hold  and  teach  in  our 
aehoola,  and  this  all  the  candidates  for  de- 
grees in  divinity  maintain  in  their  public 
iheaes,  4c.  4c.  &c t. 

To  the  third  question  the  Sacred  Faculty 
•ntwere — That  there  is  no  principle  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  by  which  Catholics  are  justi- 
fied in  not  keeping  faith  with  Heretics,  who 
differ  from  them  in  religious  opinion.  On  the 
eoatraxy,  it  h the  unanimous  doctrine  of  Cath- 
odes, that  the  respect  due  to  the  name  of 
God,  so  called  to  witness,  requires  that  the 
oath  be  inviolably  kept,  to  whomsoever  it  is 
jdedgd,  whether  Catholic,  Heretic,  or  Infidel, 

Scned  and  sealed  in  due  form. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUVAIN. 

Tbe  Faculty  of  Divinity  at  Louvain,  hav- 
ing been  requested  to  give  her  opinion  upon 
the  questions  above  stated,  does  it  with  rea- 
diness— but  struck  with  astonishment  that 
*fch  questions  should,  at  the  end  of  this 

J fifteenth  century,  be  proposed  to  any  learn- 
body,  by  inhabitants  of  a kingdom  that 
ftofies  in  the  talents  and  discernment  of  its 
natives.  The  Faculty  being  assembled  for 
tiie  above  purpose,  it  is  agreed  with  the  unan- 
imous assent  of  all  voices  to  answer  the  first 
•nd  second  queries  absolutely  in  the  negative. 

The  Faculty  does  not  think  it  incumbent 
iponber  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  the  proofs 
« her  opinion,  or  to  show  how  it  is  sup- 
ported by  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  the  writing  of  antiquity. — That  has  already 
fiomi  done  by  Bossuet,  De  Marca,  the  two 
wdm,  Goldaatos,  the  PUhaeuses,  Argen- 
tic Widrington,  and  his  Majesty  King  James 


the  First,  in  his  dissertation  against  Bellar- 
mine  and  Du  Perron,  and  by  many  others, 
4c.  4c.  4c. 

The  Faculty  then  proceeds  to  declare  that 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  is  in  no 
wise  (not  even  indirectly  as  it  is  termed) 
subject  to,  or  dependent  upon  any  other  pow- 
er, though  it  be  a spiritual  power,  or  even 
though  it  he  instituted  for  eternal  salvation. 


That  no  man  or  any  assembly  of  men, 
however  eminent  in  dignity  and  power,  not 
even  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
though  assembled  in  general  council,  can 
upon  any  ground  or  pretence  whatsoever, 
weaken  the  bond  of  union  between  the  sov- 
ereign and  people ; still  less  can  they  absolve 
and  free  the  subjects  from  their  oatn  of  alle- 
giance. 

Proceeding  to  the  third  question,  the  said 
Faculty  of  Divinity  (in  perfect  wonder  that 
such  a question  should  be  proposed  to  her) 
most  positively  and  unequivocally  answers — 
That  there  is  not,  and  there  never  has  been 
among  the  Catholics,  or  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cnurch  of  Rome,  any  law  or  principle 
which  makes  it  lawful  for  Catholics  to  break 
their  faith  with  heretics,  or  others  of  a differ- 
ent persuasion  from  themselves  in  matters  of 
religion,  either  in  public  or  private  concerns. 

The  Faculty  declares  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholics  to  lie,  that  the  divine  and  natural 
law,  which  makes  it  a duty  to  keep  faith  and 
promises,  is  the  same;  and  is  neither  shaken 
nor  diminished,  if  those  with  whom  the  en- 
gagement is  made,  hold  erroneous  opinions 
in  matters  of  religion,  4c.  4c. 

Signed  in  due  form  18th  of  Nov.,  1788.* 

' UNIVERSITY  OF  ALCALA. 

To  the  first  question  it  is  answered — That 
none  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
posed question,  either  individually,  or  collec- 
tively in  council  assembled,  have  any  right  in 
civil  matters ; but  that  all  civil  power,  juris- 
diction and  pre-eminence  are  derived  from 
inheritance,  election,  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  other  such  titles  of  that  nature. 

To  the  second  it  is  answered,  in  like  man- 
ner— That  none  of  the  persons  above  men- 
tioned have  a power  to  absolve  the  subjects 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  from  their  oaths  of 
allegiance. 

To  the  third  question  it  is  answered — 
Tliat  the  doctrine  which  would  exempt  Cath- 
olics from  the  obligation  of  keeping  faith 
with  heretics,  or  with  any  other  persons  who 
dissent  from  them  in  matters  of  religion,  in- 
stead of  being  an  article  of  Catholic  fhith, 
is  entirely  repugnant  to  its  tenets. 

Signed  in  usual  form,  March  17th,  1789. 

* See  Appendix,  Note  D. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  SALAMANCA. 

To  the  first  question  it  is  answered — That 
neither  Pope  nor  Cardinals,  nor  any  assem- 
bly or  individual  of  the  Catholic  Church,  have 
as  such,  any  civil  authority  power,  jurisdic- 
tion, or  pre-eminence  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. 

To  the  second  it  is  answered — That  nei- 
ther Pope  nor  Cardinals,  nor  any  assembly  or 
individual  of  the  Catholic  Church,  can,  as 
such,  absolve  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  or  dispense 
with  their  obligation. 

To  the  third  it  is  answered — That  it  is  no 
article  of  Catholic  faith,  that  Catholics  are 
justified  in  not  keeping  frith  with  heretics,  or 
with  persons,  of  any  other  description,  who 
dissent  from  them  in  matters  of  religion. 

Signed  in  the  usual  form,  March  7th,  1789. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VALLADOLID. 

To  the  first  question  is  answered — That 
neither  Pope  nor  Cardinals,  or  even  a gene- 
ral council,  have  any  civil'  authority,  power, 
jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ; 
or  over  any  other  Kingdom  or  province  in 
which  they  possess  no  temporal  dominion. 

To  the  second  it  is  answered — That  nei- 
ther Pope  nor  Cardinals,  nor  even  a general 
eouncil,  can  absolve  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  or  dis- 
pense with  their  obligation. 

To  the  third  it  is  answered — That  the  ob- 
ligation of  keeping  is  grounded  on  the  law 
of  nature,  which  binds  all  men  equally,  with- 
out respect  to  their  religious  opinions ; and 
with  regard  to  Catholics,  it  is  still  more  cogent 
as  it  is  confirmed  by  the  principles  of  their 
religion. 

Signed  in  the  usual  form,  Feb.  17th,  1789. 

With  these  documents  before  us,  we  must 
necessarily  say  that  if  Catholics  are  regard- 
less of  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  the  British 
Catholics  and  the  Irish  Catholics  give  us  the 
most  extraordinary  exhibition  which  the  world 
ever  saw;  men  suffering  persecution  during 
ages,  from  which  persecution  they  might  he 
relieved  merely  by  taking  an  oath,  and,  yet 
refusing  to  take  an  oath,  and  thus  remaining 
under  affliction,  in  preference  to  swearing 
against  their  conviction,  though  we  are  tola, 
they  believe  that  they  may  be  dispensed  with 
from  the  observance  of  the  oath,  ny  the  head 
of  their  Church.  Is  it  possible  that  Bishop 
Kemp  and  his  associates  could  believe  this 
to  be  the  fact  ? If  they  do,  what  must  we 
think  of  their  intellect! 

Two  years  have  not  vet  elapsed  since  the 
practical  illustration  of  this  libel  upon  Cath- 
olics was  made  in  this  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  presence  of  the  honorable  Judge 


Gaillard,  whilst  he  presided  in  the  court  at 
York  district.*  1 have  the  fret  from  himself, 
with  his  leave  to  use  it  as  I may  think  pro- 
per. A criminal  whose  guilt  was  proved, 
was  about  to  be  left  to  the  jury  for  their  ver- 
dict, when  his  lawyer  seriously  offered  to 
prove  that  the  principal  witness  was  suspect- 
ed of  being  a Catholic,  and  therefore  incred- 
ible upon  oath,  and  consequently  that  his  tes- 
timony should  go  for  nothing!  Judge  Gail- 
lard, .though  a member  of  the  same  Church 
as  Bishop  Kemp,  has  liberality  and  good 
sense,  and  knows  more  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church  than,  I believe,  does  the  Bishop,  dis- 
posed of  the  objection  as  he  ought  But 
what  shall  we  think  of  a body  of  the  clergy 
of  those  States  who  publish  this  libel  in 
White’s  book? 

I now  copy  the  extract  from  White  upon 
which  I shall  next  proceed  to  comment 

“ It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  explain 
upon  what  creditable  principle  of  their  Church 
the  Catholic  divines  of  these  kingdoms  can 
give  their  approbation  to  oaths  tendered  for  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  establishment  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been 
involved  in  a general  and  indiscriminate  charge 
of  hypocrisy  and  simulation,  upon  religious 
matters.  It  would  ill  become  one  in  my  pe- 
culiar circumstances  to  take  up  the  defence  of 
that  venerable  body ; yet  I cannot  dismiss  this 
subject  without  rolemnly  attesting,  that  the 
strongest  impressions  wmch  enliven  and  sup- 
port my  Christian  frith,  are  derived  from  my 
friendly  intercourse  with  members  of  that  in- 
sulted clergy ; while,  on  the  contrary,  I knew 
but  very  few  Spanish  priests  whose  talents  or 
acquirements  were  above  contempt,  who  had 
not  secretly  renounced  their  religion.  Whether 
something  similar  to  the  state  of  the  Spanish 
clergy  may  not  explain  the  support  which  the 
Catholic  priesthood  of  these  kingdoms  seem  to 
give  to  oaths  so  abhorrent  from  the  belief  of 
their  Church,  os  those  which  must  precede  the 
admission  of  members  of  that  Church  into  par- 
liament ; I will  not  undertake  to  say.  If  there 
be  conscientious  believers  among  them,  which  I 
will  not  doubt  for  a moment,  and  they  are  not 
forced  into  silence,  as  I suspect  it  is  done  in 
similar  cases,  I feel  assured  that  they  will  ear- 
nestly deprecate  and  condemn  all  engagements 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  support 
and  defend  the  Church  of  England.  Such  an 
engagement  implies  either  a renunciation  of  the 
tenet  excluding  Protestants  from  the  benefits  of 
the  Gospel  promises,  or  a shocking  indifference 
to  the  eternal  welfare  of  men. 

“ If  your  leaders,  whom  it  would  be  uncha- 
ritable to  suspect  of  the  latter  feeling,  have  so 
far  receded  from  the  Roman  creed  as  to  altar 
us  the  common  privileges  of  Christianity,  sad 
conscientiously  swear  to  protect  and  encourage 


* See  two  pieces  on  this  subject,  in  Part  HL 
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the  interest*  of  the  Church  of  England,  let  them, 
m the  name  of  truth,  speak  openly  before  the 
world,  and  be  the  first  to  remove  that  obstacle 
to  mutual  benevolence,  and  perfect  community 
of  political  privileges — the  doctrine  of  exclu- 
sive salvation  in  your  Church.  Cancel  but 
that  one  article  from  your  creed,  and  all  liberal 
men  in  Europe  will  offer  you  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  Your  other  doctrines  concern  but 
yourselves ; this  endangers  the  peace  and  free- 
dom of  every  man  living,  and  that  in  proportion 
to  your  goodness ; it  makes  your  very  benevo- 
lence a curse.  Believe  a man  who  has  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life  where  Catholicism  is 
professed  without  the  check  of  dissenting  opin- 
ions ; where  it  luxuriates  on  the  soil,  which  fire 
and  sword  have  cleared  of  whatever  might 
stunt  its  natural  and  genuine  growth ; a growth 
incessantly  watched  over  by  the  head  of  your 
Church,  and  his  authorized  representatives,  the 
Inquisitors.  Alas!  4 1 ham  a mother F out- 
weighed all  other  reasons  for  a change,  in  a man 
of  genius,*  who  yet  cared  not  to  show  his 
indifference  to  the  religious  system  under  which 
he  was  born.  I,  too, 4 had  a mother/  and  such 
a mother  as,  did  I possess  the  talents  of  your 
great  poet,  tenfold,  they  would  have  been  hon- 
ored in  doing  homage  to  the  powers  of  her 
mind  and  the  goodness  of  her  heart.  No  wo- 
man could  love  her  children  more  ardently,  and 
none  of  those  children  was  more  vehemently 
loved  than  myself.  But  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed  had  poisoned  in  her  the  purest  source  of 
affection.  I saw  her,  during  a long  period, 
unable  to  restrain  her  tears  in  my  presence.  I 
perceived  that  she  shunned  my  conversation, 
especially  when  my  university  friends  drew  me 
into  topics  above  those  of  domestic  talk.  I 
loved  her ; and  this  behaviour  cut  me  to  the 
heart.  In  my  distress  I applied  to  a friend  to 
whom  she  used  to  communicate  all  her  sorrows ; 
and,  to  my  utter  horror,  I learnt  that,  suspect- 
ing me  of  Anti-Catholic  principles,  my  mother 
was  distracted  by  the  fear  that  she  might  he 
obliged  to  accuse  me  to  the  Inquisition,  if  I 
incautiously  uttered  some  condemned  proposi- 
tion in  her  presence.  To  avoid  the  barbarous 
necessity  of  being  the  instrument  of  my  ruin, 
•he  could  find  no  other  means  but  that  of  shun- 
ning my  presence.  Did  this  unfortunate  mo- 
ther overrate  or  mistake  the  nature  of  her 
Roman  Catholic  duties  f By  no  means.  The 
inquisition  was  established  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  her  Church ; and,  under  that  au- 
thority, she  was  enjoined  to  accuse  any  person 
whatever,  whom  she  might  overhear  uttering 
heretical  opinions.  No  exception  was  made  in 
favor  of  fathers,  children,  husbands,  wives : to 
conceal  was  to  abet  their  errors,  and  doom  two 
souls  to  eternal  perdition.  A sentence  of  ex- 
eommturication,  to  he  incurred  in  the  fact,  was 
annually  published  against  all  persons,  who 
having  beard  a proposition  directly  or  indirectly 

* * Pope:  see  his  letter  to  Atterbury  on  this 


contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith,  omitted  to  in- 
form the  inquisitors  upon  it.  Could  any  sincere 
Catholic  slight  such  a command  f 

44  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  power 
to  which  you  submit.  The  monstrous  laws  of 
which  I speak,  do  not  belong  to  a remote  pe- 
riod: they  existed  in  full  force  fifteen  yean 
ago  : they  were  republished,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  at  a later  period  If  some  of 
your  writers  assume  the  tone  of  freedom  which 
belongs  to  this  age  and  country ; if  you  profess 
your  taith  without  compulsion ; you  may  thank 
the  Protestant  laws  which  protect  you.  Is 
there  a spot  in  the  universe  where  a Roman 
Catholic  may  throw  off  his  mental  allegiance, 
except  where  Protestants  have  contended  for 
that  right,  and  sealed  it  with  their  blood  f I 
know  that  your  Church  modifies  her  intoler- 
ance according  to  circumstances,  and  that  she 
tolerates  in  France,  after  the  revolution,  the  Hu- 
guenots, whom  she  would  have  burnt  in  Spain 
a few  years  ago,  and  whom  she  would  doom  to 
some  indefinite  punishment,  little  short  of  the 
stake,  at  this  present  moment.  Such  conduct 
is  unworthy  or  the  claims  which  Rome  contends 
for,  and  would  disgrace  the  most  obscure  leader 
of  a paltry  sect.  If  she  still  claims  the  right 
of  wielding  ‘the  sword  of  Peter/  why  does 
she  conceal  it  under  her  mantle  f If  not,  why 
does  she  not  put  an  end  to  mdre  than  half  the 
miseries  and  degradation  of  Italy,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Spanish  America,  by  at  once  declar- 
ing that  men  are  accountable  only  to  Ood  for 
their  religious  belief  and  that  sincere  and  con- 
scientions  persuasion  must  both  in  this  and  the 
next  world,  be  a valid  plea  for  the  pardon  of 
error  / Does  the  Church  of  Rome  really  pro- 
fess this  doctrine  f It  is  then  a sacred  duty 
for  her  to  remove  at  once  that  scandal  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  intolerance  which  the  conduct  of 
Popes  and  councils  has  invariably  upheld.  But 
if,  as  I am  persuaded,  Rome  still  thinks  in  con- 
formity with  her  former  conduct,  and  yet  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  these  kingdoms  dissent 
from  her  on  this  point,  they  have  already  begun 
topse  the  Protestant  right  of  private  judgment 
upon  oki  of  the  articles  of  tneir  faith ; and  I 
may  hope  that  they  will  follow  me  in  the  ex- 
amination of  that  alleged  divine  authority 
by  which  they  are  prevented  from  extending  it 
to  all.” 

This  passage  I shall  consider  in  my  next 
Yours,  6lc^  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8 . C.,  Feb . 13, 1827. 

LETTER  XXIV. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 

Mt  Pexehds, — I proceed  now  to  examine 
the  paragraph  of  White’s  “Evidence,”  which 
I added  to  my  last  letter. 

The  extract  commences  with  a fallacious 
change  of  terms,  which  fallacy  is  continued 
with  increased  dishonesty  through  the  entire 
passage ; every  logician  knows  that  a change 
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bww.  Not  only  does  this  wide  difference 
edrt,l«t  one  still  more  palpable ; for  if  by  any 
s»jkwtiy,the  two  phrases  could  be  brought 
to  appear  as  equivalent  to  each  other,  still 
te  Catholic  could  not  be  said  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church  by 
taking  the  oath ; but  that  interest  is  promoted 
by  the  Protestant  legislature,  which,  by  re- 
faring  the  oath,  secures  the  establishment 
against  the  aggression  of  the  Catholics ; so 
that  the  requisition  of  this  oath  is  perpetual 
evidence  of  the  continued  disposition  of  the 
Chthohc  not  to  secure  the  establishment  by 
Us  own  set  ‘ Yet  this  is  what  White  calls, 
in  p.  71,  “oaths  abhorrent  from  the  belief 
of  their  own  Church,  which  must  precede 
the  admission  of  Catholics  into  parliament 
"engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  to  support  and  defend  the  Church 
of  England”  In  p.  72,  “ conscientiously 

SWEAR  to  PROTECT  and  ENCOURAGE  the  IN- 
TERESTS of  the  Church  of  England.”  The 
whole  of  White’s  argument  is,  then,  based 
nm  a false  assumption,  viz.  that  Roman 
Grthoties  seek  admission  into  parliament 
■son  the  condition  that  they  will  swear 
" heartily  and  steadily  to  protect  and  to  pro- 
note  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church.” 
Whereas,  the  fact  is,  they  seek  it  only  upon 
the  condition  of  not  asking  to  resume  the 


■soperty  of  which  they  and  their  Church 
Imre  been  plundered  by  Henry  VUI,  the 
Motoetors  of  Edward  Yl,  Elizabeth,  the 


ffeurta,  and  the  House  of  Hanover,  under 
the  pretext  of  reforming  religion.  And  the 
writer  of  the  “Evidence,”  by  a gradual 
lengthening  of  his  expressions,  and  using 
the  weaker  and  the  stronger,  as  if  their  mean- 


ing was  the  same,  deludes  the  great  body 
« his  renders  who  hastily  glance  along  his 
PC*  Was  this  the  case  with  the  body 
of  the  American  clergy  who  gave  the  hook 
to  their  flocks?  Were  they  misled  by  the 
MfhhAij  ? Or  were  they  ignorant  of  the 
«n?  Or,  knowing  the  delusion,  did  they 
Reomnend  the  hook  for  the  charitable  pur- 
of  creating  an  unfavorable  impression 
of  the  claims  of  the  persecuted  Catholics  of 
the  British  empire,  and  a dislike  of  the  Ca- 
tfcoBes  of  this  Union? 

Write  next  asserts,  that  “the  clergy  of 
Uhurch  of  England  have  been  involved 
™ * general  and  indiscriminate  charge  of  hy- 


and  perhaps  swear,  their  assent  and  con- 
sent to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church,  on  several  occasions  of  the  most 
solemn  and  religious  description.  (2).  It  is 
a notorious  fact,  that  a vast  portion  of  the 
clergy  that  have  thus  subscribed,  publicly 
declare  that  they  do  not  believe  the  truth  of 
several  of  those  articles.  (3).  It  is  a noto- 
rious fact,  that  during  a very  long  period, 
some  divines  of  that  Church  have  maintain- , 
ed  that  no  person  can  conscientiously 'sub- 
scribe his  assent  and  consent  to  articles  which 
he  believes  to  he  false.  (4).  It  is  a noto- 
rious fact  that  during  an  equally  long  period, 
some  divines  of  that  Church  have  maintained 
that  a person  may  conscientiously  subscribe 
his  assent  and  consent  to  articles  of  reli- 
gion which  he  believes  not  to  he  true,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  intend  to  preach  against 
them,  or  to  teach  a doctrine  which  contra- 
dicts them.  (5).  It  is  a notorious  fact,  that 
the  great  hulk  of  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England  and  or  Ireland,  avow  that 
they  subscribe  upon  this  last  principle,  and 
that  they  do  not  believe  all  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  those  artcles  to  he  true.  From 
those  facts,  the  inference  has  been  frequently 
drawn ; and  I think  that  the  writer  of  the 
“ Evidence”  acted  very  wisely  in  not  under- 
taking the  defence  of  “ that  venerable  body.” 
I have  already  shown  how  very  little  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  upon  White  as  a witness, 
and  therefore  we  can  easily  know  the  value 
of  his  assertion  that  w the  strongest  impres- 
sions which  enliven  and  support  his  Christian 
faith  are  derived  from  his  friendly  intercourse 
with  members  of  that  insulted  clergy.”  For 
my  part  I know  from  White’s  own  hook  that 
he  does  not  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  he  writes  what 
he  does  not  believe,  and  besides  this  certain 
knowledge,  I am  of  opinion  that  he  has  no 
Christian  faith.  I am  at  a loss  to  know  how 
the  English  Protestant  clergy  are  insulted  by 
believing  their  own  testimony  of  themselves, 
viz.  that  they  do  not  as  a body  believe  in  the 


P«wyand  simulation  upon  religious  iflat- 
As  he  does  not  specify  the  grounds 


believing  their  own  testimony  of  themselves, 
viz.  that  they  do  not  as  a body  believe  in  the 
truth  of  those  articles  to  which  they  have 
sworn  or  at  least  subscribed  their  assent  and 
consent : and  I must  avow  that  it  would  he 
adding  to  my  Btock  of  information,  if  the  pro- 
cess were  explained  by  which  a man  is  con- 
firmed in  Christian  faith  by  friendly  inter- 
course with  a clergy  who  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  articles  which  ought  to  he  believed  aa 


charge  nor  the  persons  by  whom  it  is 
l*m  left  solely  to  conjecture.  I have 
heard  a conclusion  drawn  from 
pftitilim  which  were  never  questioned ; and 
cowhttion  in  some  degree  involved  the 
r*>,rgc-  (1).  It  is  a notorious  fact,  that  the 
the  Church  of  England  subscribe, 


b§ing  the  revelation  of  Christ  But  surely 
we  would  he  more  to  blame,  if  instead  of 
taking  the  character  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
of  England  from  themselves,  we  were  to 
seek  out  some  profligate,  who  had  in  hia 
early  youth  undertaken  the  solemn  obliga- 
j tions  of  the  ministry  with  a knowledge  that 
he  had  not  the  requisite  qualifications;  who 
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spent  his  best  years  with  irreligious  compan- 
ions in  low  debauch,  who  studied  the  worst 
works  of  infidels,  to  destroy  in  himself  that 
faith  which  he  preached  to  the  people,  upon 
which  he  lived,  who  closed  his  career  of  ten 
years’  hypocrisy  by  vilifying  his  family,  and 
who  having  fled  from  the  punishment  due  to 
his  multiplied  crimes  to  a land  which  perse- 
cuted the  professors  of  his  ancient  Church, 
of  his  father’s  land,  earned  the  protection  of 
its  oppressive  government  by  intreating  it  to 
continue  its  persecution;  and  calumniated 
his  brethren  for  the  purpose  of  palliating  the 
criminality  of  that  persecution.  In  a word, 
we  prefer  doing  as  we  have  done,  to  acting  as 
Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  have  done, 
when  they  adduced  the  wretched  White  as 
the  witness  against  the  Catholic*  world. 
Prom  their  own  mouths  we  take  me  testi- 
mony upon  which  we  prove  our  charges 
against  our  opponents.  We  are  assailed  Dy 
the  testimony  of  the  profligates  whom  we 
have  cast  out,  bolstered  up  by  the  recommen- 
dations of  men  who  fill  respectable  offices. 

Upon  such  testimony  as  this,  Bishop  Kemp 
and  his  associates  have  ventured  to  tell  their 
flocks  that  there  were  “but  few  Spanish 
priests  whose  talents  or  acquirements  were 
above  contempt,  who  had  not  secretly  re- 
nounced their  religion.”  I say  they  tell  this 
to  their  flocks,  because  they  assure  them  that 
they  may  rely  upon  the  statement  of  White, 
who  says,  p.  70,  that  he  knew  this  to  be  a fact,  I 
tell  those  gentlemen  that  such  is  not  the  fact 
But  if  it  was,  see  the  dilemma  to  which  they 
are  reduced.  They  assert  [that]  the  bigotry 
of  the  Spanish  clergy  is  the  proof  of  the  big- 
otry of  Roman  Catholics ; they  assert  that 
the  Spanish  clergy  are  not  Roman  Catholics. 
Now  if  they  are  not  themselves  members  of 
our  Church,  why  impute  to  us  their  bigotry, 
if  they  are  bigots  1 As  for  the  miserable  ex- 
ception of  those  whose  talents  or  acquire- 
ments were  below  contempt : I can  assure 
the  u venerable  body”  that  it  would  be  found 
very  small  indeed.  “ The  ignorant  clergy  of 
Spain”  is  a fashionable  phrase,  but  if  it  is  a 
true  phrase,  I believe  we  shall  find  a very 
ignorant  clergy  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  perhaps  even  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington 
would  not  escape ; White  is  himself  looked 
upon  as  not  an  ignorant  man  in  the  English 
University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1817,  he  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  a series  of  lectures  upon  the 
study  of  religion ; yet  he  avows  in  p.  17,  that 
he  M was  not  of  sufficient  standing”  to  obtain 
a degree  of  licentiate  of  divinity  at  the  Span- 
ish University  of  Seville,  and  he  avows  in  the 
note  of  that  page,  that  a licentiate  must  un- 
dergo a severe  examination  before  he  can  ob- 
tain either  the  rights  or  the  honors  of  Doctor- 


ship,  Some  of  the  best  informed  theologians 
whom  I have  ever  met  with  were  educated 
amongst  this  “ ignorant  Spanish  Clergy.”  In 
their  schools  were  formed  some  of  the  best 
teachers  from  whom  I ever  imbibed  any  know- 
ledge ; and  for  my  own  part  I must  avow, 
[that]  when  I hear  any  person  speak  of  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  Clergy,  I 
suspect  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing what  they  are,  or  was  unable  to  turn  that 
opportunity  to  account  I must  avow  my 
misfortune,  if  misfortune  it  is,  that  I have 
studied  under  no  better  masters  than  those 
formed  altogether  in  the  Spanish,  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Flemish,  the  French,  and  the 
Italian  schools : hence  I may  obtain  some  of 
the  commiseration  of  the  “ venerable  body,” 
in  regard  to  my  stinted  opportunities:  and 
they  will  perhaps  still  more  pity  the  delusion 
which  leads  me  to  boast  that  I owe  all  my 
knowledge  to  priests,  and  to  thank  Heaven 
that  to  England  I owe  nothing,  save  the  de- 
testation of  her  persecution  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  her  injuries.  This  libellous  attack 
of  White’s  upon  the  Spanish  Clergy,  has  in 
Europe  called  forth  a triumphant  refutation, 
and  the  most  ample  testimonies  have  been 
given  to  the  worm,  the  learning  and  the  vir- 
tue of  the  calumniated  Spanish  Clergy ; no 
person  will  deny  that  there  are  criminals  to  be 
found  in  their  body,  as  a criminal  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Apostolic  band ; but  collective- 
ly taken,  the  Clergy  are  learned  and  virtuous. 
There  must  be  exceptions,  of  which  White 
himself  is  an  unfortunate  exemplification.  In 
Ireland  the  venerable,  learned,  and  virtuous 
Primate  of  Armagh,  the  amiable  and  talent- 
ed Primate  of  Dublin,  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  the  Bishops  of  Ardagh  and  of  Ossoiy, 
are,  and  the  late  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  was, 
an  exhibition  of  the  Spanish  School,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  rDoyle,)  and 
the  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  are 
of  the  Portuguese.  In  the  searching  exami- 
nations before  the  committees  of  the  British 
Parliament,  most  of  those  Prelates  were 
closely  and  elaborately  and  ingeniously  sift- 
ed, and  won  the  approbation  and  esteem  and 
respect  of  their  very  enemies,  whilst  the  on- 
ly Protestant  Prelate  whom  Ireland  exhibits 
as  a theologian,  Magee  of  Dublin,  so  far 
lost  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  not 
only  did  he  sink  in  the  estimation  of  the 
committee,  but  it  was  resolved  that  a portion 
of  his  testimony  should  be  expunged,  and 
expunged  it  was!  The  American  Clergy 
who  hive  drawn  us  into  this  discussion,  must 
be  very  ignorant  of  the  state  of  things  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  totally  heedless 
of  the  consequence  of  their  assaults  upon 
us  here  with  their  imported  weapons, 
advise  them  to  be  quiet 
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TV  next  passage  is  as  little  founded  in  de- 


SDusrtothe  Spanish  clergy,”  that  this  “may 
exphin  the  support  which  they  seem  to  give 
to  oaths  so  abhorrent  from  the  belief  of  their 
Church,”  viz.  “ those  which  must  precede  the 
•Warn of  Catholics  into  Parliament.”  “If 
there  are  conscientious  believers  amongst  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  they  are  either  forced 
into  sknee  or  they  deprecate  those  oaths.” 
Here  araa  number  of  distinct  and  calum- 
nknia falsehoods  brought  forward  to  explain 
a&bie. 

The  fible  is,  that  the  Catholics  previous  to 
being  admitted  into  Parliament  engaged  to 
near  that  they  will  support  and  defend  the 
Cbnrch  of  England. 

The  calumnious  falsehoods  are — 

1.  That  very  few  Spanish  priests  whose 
(dents  or  acquirements  were  above  contempt, 


adhered  conscientiously  to  their  religion. 

1 That  only  the  supposition  of  the  Irish 
and  English  Catholic  priesthood  being  in  a 


who  was  obliged  to  appeal  personally  to  Rome 
against  the  persecution  of  his  brethren,  for  ex- 
posing too  freely  the  doctrines  which  might  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  the  Catholic  emancipa-. 
tioa  The  Pope  did  not  condemn  him.  Since 
writing  this  note  I have  seen  the  case  of  Mr. 
Gandolphy  stated  in  an  able  publication  of  the 
Rev.  George  Croly,  entitled'  Popery  and  the 
Popish  Question,  Mr.  G’s  doctrines  were  highly 
approved  at  Rome. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  to  the 
purpose  to  state  correctly  and  fully  the  proof 
than  to  pretend  it  existed.  Mr.  Gandolphy’s 


case  has  nothing  in  it  which  can  support  the 
truth  of  the  above  proposition : os  I do  not 
wish  to  encumber  my  matter  unnecessarily, 
I shall  only  say,  I am  ready  to  meet  any  at- 
tempt of  this  description  when  it  shall  be 


dailar  state  could  rationally  explain  their 
eondnct 

1 That  the  oath  required  of  Catholics 
previous  to  their  admission  into  Parliament, 
■ abhorrent  from  the  belief  of  their  Church. 

This  proposition,  perhaps,  is  not  a false- 
hood, for  h is  nonsense.  I do  not  know  how 
jo  oath  can  feel  horror,  or  how  it  can  be  ab- 
Borrent  from  belief:  however,  as  Mr.  White 
Is  a foreigner,  1 shall  give  what  I suppose  he 
meant  by  what  he  wrote,  viz: 

The  oath  is  in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

4.  In  those  cases,  conscientious  believers 
deprecate  and  condemn  the  oath  and  engage- 
ment 

1 Bat  in  those  cases  they  are  forced  into 
■bee. 

6.  Such  force  has  been  used  in  similar 

1.  *nie  engagement  implies  either  a renun- 
efctioa  of  the  tenet  excluding  Protestant^ 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel  promises  or 
s shocking  indifference  to  the  eternal  welfare 

of  mao. 

The  last  is  not  so  properly  a false  state- 
■ait  a»  a false  inference,  and  may  be  dismiss- 
ed  by  merely  observing  that  the  disjunction 
good,  as  seven!  middle  propositions 
■mgHbe  found  is  alternatives ; and  next,  as 
engagement  is  only  a promise  not  to 
f"  *°T  restitution  of  Church  property,  it 
notiiing  to  do  either  with  Gospel  pro- 
*****  w indifference  to  man’s  salvation. 

-Antttemut  is  made  in  the  following  note, 
to  OMhan  the  truth  of  the  6th  proposition. 

recollect  something  about  the  per* 
" one  Mr.  Gsndolphy,  a London  priest, 


It  is  very  strange  also  to  find  that  Mr. 
Gandolphy  who  wrote  in  London,  and  pub- 
lished his  book  in  that  city,  and  who  appealed, 
as  it  is  said,  to  Rome,  and  was,  as  it  is  said, 
sustained  by  Rome,  was  forced  to  be  silent 
Could  the  “venerable  body”  explain  what 
this  sort  of  silence  means  ? Writing,  speak- 
ing, printing,  publishing,  appealing,  obtain- 
ing the  approbation  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
for  what  was  so  written,  said,  printed  and 
published,  means,  being  forced  into  silence ! I 
Wonderful  discovery !! I White,  in  addition 
to  his  other  good  qualities,  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  the  very  pink  of  lexicographers. 

I must  close  this  letter. 

Yours,  &e.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  Feb . 19, 1827. 

LETTER*  XXV, 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mt  Priends, — I now  come  to  the  topie 
which  has,  during  centuries,  afforded  a most 
prolific  source  of  calumny,  and  an  abundant 
theme  of  declamation  to  our  opponents.  I 
shall  enter  upon  it  at  some  length,  and  dis- 
cuss it  thoroughly;  you  will  therefore  have 
need  of  patience,  and  my  excuse  must  be 
found  in  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
the  injustice  of  our  assailants. 

White  continues  in  the  following  strain: 

“If  your  leaders,  whom  it  would  be  unchari- 
table to  suspect  of  the  latter  feeling,  have  so 
far  reoeded  from  the  Roman  creed  as  to  allow 
ns  the  common  privileges  of  Christianity,  and 
can  conscientiously  swear  to  protect  and  en- 
courage the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England, 
let  them,  in  the  name  of  truth,  speak  openly 
before  the  world,  and  be  the  first  to  remove 
that  obstacle  to  mutual  benevolence,  and  per- 
fect community  of  political  privileges — the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  m your  Church. 
Cancel  but  that  one  article  from  your  creed,  and 
1 all  liberal  men  in  Europe  will  offer  you  the 
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xight-hand  of  fellowship.  Your  other  doctrines 
concern  but  yourselves;  this  endangers  the 
peace  and  freedom  of  every  man  living,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  your  goodness ; it  makes 
your  very  benevolence  a curse.” 

The  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  is  the 
vision  which  appals  the  lisping  infant  in  the 
nursery,  is  given  as  the  schoolboy's  theme, 
rounds  the  period  of  joyous  graduates  at 
commencement-day,  affords  scope  for  the 
amplification  of  the  spouter  at  the  sanctified 
assembly  of  collectors  of  cents,  rouses  the 
ire  of  the  raving  enthusiast,  fills  the  eye  of 
deluded  piety,  and  is  as  solemnly  given  by  dot- 
ing age  as  it  is  flippantly  stated  by  careless 
infidelity  to  be  the  attribute  of  Popery,  the 
characteristic  of  our  Church,  the  mark  of 
Antichrist  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  is 
the  meaning  of  this  cabalistic  phrase ; this  so 
frequently  repeated,  and  so  little  understood, 
expression?  The  phrase,  taken  in  its  obvi- 
ous meaning,  is,  that  salvation  is  to  be  had 
only  in  some  special  way,  that  is  by  that 
mode  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  In  this 
general  principle  every  human  being  agrees, 
tnat  there  is  some  one  way  which  man  must 
follow  to  be  saved.  When  I say  every  hu- 
man being,  1 mean  every  one  who  believes 
in  a state  of  salvation  ana  m a state  of  dam- 1 
nation;  even  the  Universalist,  who  says  that 
all  will  ultimately  be  saved,  is  included,  for 
he  believes  that  there  is  at  least  a purgatory, 
though  not  a hell:  and  this  purgatory  is  so 
tar  a state  of  damnation. 

There  is  not  a human  being  then  who  does 
not  hold  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation: 
the  difference  of  their  belief  consists  only  in 
the  different  extent  and  description  of  the 
exclusion.  The  Deist  excludes  the  murderer 
and  the  robber:  the  Mahometan  excludes  the 
infidel : the  Christian  requires  the  belief  of 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a confor-  j 
mity  to  his  law  on  the  part  of  all  those  to  | 
whom  that  law  is  promulgated;  the  Presby- 
terian, who  believes  in  the  Trinity,  excludes 
the  Socinian  and  the  Unitarian;  the  Episco- 
palian excludes  those  who  have  not  apostoli- 
cal ministry,  or  who  wilfully  or  carelessly  i 
follow  corrupt  doctrine.  Thus,  in  a word, 
there  is  no  religious  division  which  does  not 
exclude  many  persons  from  salvation.  14 
therefore,  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation 
be  “an  obstacle  to  perfect  community  of  po- 
litical privileges,”  every  sect  which  in  any 
way  acquired  political  privileges  must  sup- 
pose itself  justified  in  not  admitting  others 
to  any  participation  therein.  Is  this  the  po- 
litico/ doctrine  of  Bishop  Kemp  and  the 
44  venerable  body?”  And  yet  how  White  and 
they  inveigh  against  Spain  and  South  Ame- 
rica! The  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation, 
then,  means  the  belief  that  only  some  per- 


sons will  be  saved.  Would  White  hare  us 
believe  that  all  persons  will  be  saved  ? Yet 
he  would  call  himself  a Christian,  and  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England ; of  that 
Church  whose  18th  article  is  in  the  following 
words: 

“They  also  are  to  be  had  ACCURSED,  that 
presume  to  say,  that  every  man  shall  be  saved 
oy  the  law  or  sect  which  ne  professeth,  so  that 
he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that 
law,  and  the  light  of  nature.  For  Holy  Scrip- 
ture doth  set  out  unto  us  ONLY  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men  must  be  saved.” 

In  181 4,  White  tells  us,  p.  32,  “ Evidence,” 
that  he  subscribed  this  article : thus  he  sub- 
scribed the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation. 
Bishop  Kemp  subscribed  this  same  doctrine, 
for  he  subscribed  the  same  article. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith 
for  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  publish- 
ed in  1821,  chap,  x,  Of  effectual  calling,  sea 
iv,  it  is  stated  os  follows: 

“Others  not  elected,  although  they  may  be 
called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  may 
have  some  common  operations  of  the  spirit,  yet 
they  never  truly  come  to  Christ,  and  theretore 
cannot  be  saved:  much  less  can  men,  not  pos- 
sessing the  Christian  religion,  be  saved  in  ant 
othek  way  WHATSOEVER  be  they  never  so  dili- 
gent to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  law 
of  nature,  and  the  law  of  that  religion  they  do 
profess;  and  to  assert  and  maintain  that  they 
may,  is  very  pebnicious  and  to  be  detested: 

This  Confession  of  Faith  is  adopted  by 
some  of  the  venerable  body  which  has 
charged  the  holding  of  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
clusive salvation  to  De  making  our  very  be- 
nevolence a curse,  and  makes  us  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  freedom  of  every  man  liv- 
ing. The  same  doctrine  is  found  word  for 
word  in  the  corresponding  chapter  and  sec- 
tion of  the  w Confession  of  Faith  of  the  As- 
sociate and  Reformed  Church,  following  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,”  as  published  in  1813.  This  deno- 
mination is,  I believe,  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  u Covenanters.”  I add 
here,  the  questions  and  answers  upon  the 
subject  from  the  larger  catechism,  which  are 
in  the  Presbyterian  and  Covenanting  Church- 
es word  for  word  the  same,  p.  194,  Presby- 
terian. 

“Q.  59.  Who  are  made  partakers  of  redemp- 
tion through  Christ  t 

"A.  Redemption  is  certainly  applied,  and 
effectually  communicated,  to  all  those  for  whom 
Christ  hath  purchased  it;  who  are  in  time  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ : 
according  to  the  Gospel. 

44  Q.  60.  Can  they  who  have  never  heard  the 
Gospel , and  so  know  not  Jesus  Christ,  nor  be- 
lieve in  him,  be  saved  by  thsir  living  according 
to  the  light  of  nature  f 
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A.  Hiey  who  haying  neve1  heard  the  Goe- 
know  not  Jesus  Christ,  and  believe  not  in 


i,  cannot  be  saved,  be  they  never  so  diligent 
to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of 


nature,  or  the  laws  of  that  religion  which  they 
profess;  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other, 
hot  in  Christ  alone,  who  is  the  Saviour  only  of 
his  body,  the  Church. 

“Q.  61.  Are  all  they  saved  who  hear  the  Gos- 
pel, and  live  in  the  Church  ? 

* A All  that  hear  the  Gospel,  and  live  in  the 
visible  Church,  are  not  saved;  but  ooly  they 
who  are  true  members  of  the  Church  invisible, 

“Q.  62.  What  is  the  visible  Church? 

*A.  The  visible  Church  is  a society  made 
up  of  all  such  as  in  all  ages  and  places  of  the 
world  do  profess  the  true  religion,  and  of  their 
children. 

“Q.  68.  Are  the  elect  only  effectually  called? 

M A All  the  elect,  and  they  only,  are  effectu- 
ally called;  although  others  may  be  and  often 
are  outwardly  called  by  the  ministry  of  the 
ward,  and  have  some  common  operations  of  the 
Spirit;  who,  for  their  wilful  neglect  and  con- 
tempt of  the  grace  offered  to  them,  being  justly 
left  in  their  unbelief,  do  never  truly  come  to 
Jesus  Christ.” 


Sorely  the  gentlemen  who  teach  this  cate- 
chism will  not  deny  that  they  teach  a doc- 
trine of  exclusive  salvation. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, published  in  New  York  in  1815,  has  the 
xxviii  article  of  its  doctrine  in  the  following 
words: 

“ That  every  one  is  bound  to  Join  himself  to 
the  true  Church ” 

“We  believe,  since  this  holy  congregation  is 
an  assembly  of  those  who  are  saved,  and  that  out 
or  rr  thhhk  is  NO  SALVATION,  that  no  per- 
son, of  whatsoever  state  or  condition  he  may  be, 
ought  to  withdraw  himself  to  live  in  a separate 
■tale  from  it;  but  that  all  men  are  in  duty 
bound  to  join  and  unite  themselves  with  it, 
maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Church;  submitting 
themselves  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  there- 
of ; bowing  their  necks  under  the  y<&e  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  as  mutual  members  of  the  same 
body,  serving  to  the  edification  of  the  brethren, 
according  to  the  talents  God  has  given  them. 
And  that  this  may  be  the  more  effectually  ob- 
served, it  is  the  duty  of  all  believers,  according 
to  the  ward  of  God,  to  separate  themselves 
from  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church, 
and  to  join  themselves  to  this  congregation, 
wheresoever  God  hath  established  it,  even 
though  the  magistrates  and  the  edicts  of  princes 
were  against  it ; yea,  though  they  should  suf- 
fer death  or  any  other  corporeal  punishment 
Therefore  all  those,  who  separate  themselves 
from  the  same,  or  do  not  join  themselves  to  it, 
act  contrary  to  the  ordinance  of  God.” 

The  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  is  not 
only  taught  by  those  whose  Confessions  and 


Catechisms  I have  here  cited,  but  by  all 
others,  as  1 have  before  asserted,  and  shall 
hereafter  more  frilly  show,  but  I have  here 
quoted  only  a few  as  samples  of  all. 

1 have  now  arrived  at  this  point,  that  the 
genera]  principle  of  the  doctrine  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  our  Church,  but  is  common  to  every 
species  of  religious  association:  that  the  only 
difference  between  them  consists  on  this  head, 
of  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  within  which, 
they  who  are  in  the  way  of  salvation  are  to 
be  found,  and  without  which,  they  who  are 
criminal  and  in  a state  of  danger  are  left 
Before,  however,  1 proceed  to  make  that 
farther  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  Church  to 
which  we  Delong,  or  its  opponents,  act  more 
reasonably  and  charitably  in  drawing  this 
line,  I shall  make  a previous  inquiry,  in  order 
to  rectify  vague  impressions,  which  are  but 
too  common,  and  whose  vagueness  and  indis- 
tinctness make  fee  doctrine  appear  what  it 
really  is  not 

Suppose  for  instance  I were  to  ask  Bishop 
Kemp  whether  he  has  fee  power  of  con- 
demning any  person  to  hell ; ne  would  very 
properly  and  very  naturally  feel  astonished  at 
my  gross  ignorance,  or  unblushing  effrontery, 
and  he  would  in  all  Christian  humility  assure 
mb  that  he  had  not  Let  me  ask  fee  ques- 
tion of  any  one  of  his  associates;  I know,' 
very  naturally,  that  I shall  be  told  in  fee 
same  manner  that  he  disclaims  having  any 
such  power ; that  to  pretend  to  its  possession 
or  exercise  would,  in  him,  be  arrogance  and 
blasphemy.  But  I tell  them,  that  they  have 
one  and  all,  excluded  from  heaven  and  con- 
demned to  hell  a large  portion  of  fee  human 
race : for  they  have  decided  upon  their  dam- 
nation in  those  articles  to  wnich  they  have 
subscribed.  The  answer  of  fee  venerable 
body,  will  be  very  simple,  and  I believe  very 
sufficient  It  will  be  feat  in  stating  a plain 
fact,  they  only  testify  what  they  know,  but 
fee  regulation  lay  not  wife  them : they  will 
tell  me,  that  Go<C  and  he  only,  made  fee  re- 
gulation, and  feat  they  only  do  as  St  Paul 
did  when  he  wrote,*  Be  not  deceived,  neither 
fomi  ator$,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor 
effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  man- 
hind,  nor  thieves , nor  covetous , nor  drunkards, 
nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners , shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God:  they  merely  testify  what 
God  has  regulated,  not  what  they  are  dispos- 
ed to  do,  or  have  fee  power  of  doing.  They 
will  still  farther  tell  me  feat  they  consider  Jt 
to  be  an  evidence  of  kindness  towards  an 
unfortunate  sinner  to  give  him  this  informa- 
tion; that  the  declaration  is  made  by  fee 
Apostle  to  remove  a delusion;  to  save  fee 
sinner  from  destruction,  not  to  send  him  to 


* 1 Cor.  vi,  9.- 


-K.  James's  Version. 
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perdition.  They  will  add  that  the  Apoetle 
wrote  also:*  Without  faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  him,  (God) ; and  that  our  Saviour 
8&ia,f  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shall 
be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned , and  therefore  it  is  charity  and  kind- 
ness on  their  part  and  not  any  bad  disposition 
towards  the  unfortunate  fellow-beings  whom 
they  desire  to  save,  [which]  urges  them  to 
testify  [that]  those  things  are  necessary  to 
salvation.  White  himself,  they  would  swear, 
agrees  with  them  in  stating,  page  72,  [that] 
approbation  of  error  in  doctrine  would  argue 
M a shocking  indifference  to  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  man.”  Such,  I am  convinced,  would 
be  their  answer  substantially,  if  not  in  words. 
The  conclusions  which  they  would  have  us 
draw  from  it  are,  M That  to  declare  plainly 
what  we  believe  is  required  by  God  for  sal- 
vation, is  not  to  dictate  to  God  upon  what 
terms  he  must  save  man.”  w That  our  plain 
decimation  of  what  we  believe  to  be  against 
God’s  law,  is  not  on  our  part  to  doom  to 
hell,  the  guilty  person.”  “ That  our  simple 
declaration  of  what  we  believe  to  be  neces- 
sary for  salvation,  accompanied  with  an  ad- 
monition to  those  who  refuse  conformity,  of 
the  danger  of  their  destruction;  is  not  a 
want  of  charity  for  them:  in  several  in- 
stances, would  be  the  best  evidence  of  our 
affection  for  themselves,  and  of  our  zeal  for 
their  welfare.” 

I am,  for  own  part,  fully  satisfied  with  the 
correctness  of  this  reasoning : I give  the  full 
benefit  of  it  to  the  venerable  body,  upon  the 
condition  that  they  do  in  like  manner  to 
me;  and  we  shall  then  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion:  The  doctrine  of  exclusive  sal- 
vation is  no  evidence  of  uncharitableness  in 
those  who  hold  it  It  might  create  party 
spirit,  but  not  as  its  necessary  consequence. 

Having  cleared  up  so  much  of  our  way,  I 
now  complain  of  that  gross  and  palpable  in- 
justice which  makes  criminal  in  the  Catholic 
what  is  not  rebuked  in  his  opponents;  which 
perpetually  accuses  us  of  iUiMrality  for  what 
is  never  charged  as  illiberal  against  our  assail- 
ants: I complain  that  too  many  persons  talk 
of  uncharitaole  doctrines  where  they  do  not 
exist:  and  exhibit  us  as  exclusively  unchari- 
table in  holdings  tenet  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  ourselves,  but  which  is  held  in  common 
by  every  religious  society:  because  in  truth  , 
all  hold  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation, 
but  the  point  of  dispute  is,  where  shall  the 
line  be  arawn. 

I shall  state  where  we  draw  it,  let  others 
draw  for  themselves.  The  first  principle  of 
a Roman  Catholic  is : man  is  bound  to  be- 
lieve all  that  God  teaches,  and  to  do  all  that 


* Heb.  xi,  6.  f Markxvi,  16. 


God  commands:  whosoever  refuses  to  be- 
lieve what  God  proposes  or  to  obey  what  he 
commands,  is  not  in  God’s  Church;  and  out 
of  his  Church  there  is  no  salvation.  A ques- 
tion next  presents  itself,  as  to  how  the  fact 
of  what  God  teaches  and  commands  can  he 
ascertained  by  man,  and  upon  this  a Roman 
Catholic  believes,  that  when  God  made  the 
revelation  of  his  truths  and  of  his  precepto» 
he  entrusted  their  preservation  to  a society 
for  which  he  established  a special  constitu- 
tion and  government;  and  that  this  society 
was  by  his  ordinance  to  continue  at  all  tunes 
the  witness  of  the  facts,  and  that  this  divine- 
ly commissioned  witness  was  his  Church; 
whether  we  view  it  in  the  patriarchal  aggre- 
gation before  the  days  of  Moses ; in  the  Aaron- 
itic  and  Levitical  body  and  their  adherents 
to  the  coming  of  Christ;  or  in  the  Apostles 
and  their  successors  and  adherents,  thence, 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic believes  that  the  testimony  of  this  body 
is  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  doctrine,  and 
of  preeept,  and  of  divine  institution  to  those 
to  whom  that  testimony  is  given ; and  that 
the  unbounded  mercy  of  God  may  provide 
extraordinary  help  fbr  those  who  have  never 
received  this  testimony  or  who  have  never 
clearly  seen  its  foundation  of  certainty  baaed 
upon  the  truth  andpower,  and  commission 
or  God  himself.  Thus  all  they  who  profess 
their  belief  of  what  God  has  taught  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  are  in  its  invisible 
society : but  several  comprised  in  this  socie- 
ty will  be  excluded  from  salvation,  because 
of  their  violation  of  the  preceptB ; and  proba- 
bly  several  who  do  not  now  appear  in  that 
society,  may  by  the  extraordinary  grace  and 
favor  of  our  merciful  God  be  brought  with- 
in its  bosom  by  belief,  and  practice,  and  pro- 
fession : and  though  this  external  profession 
should  never  be  made,  we  eannot  pass  our 
judgment  upon  individuals  of  whose  oppor- 
tunities and  dispositions  God  alonecan  judge. 
We  therefore  say  [that]  all  who  are  separated 
from  the  Church  are  in  error : but  we  cannot 
say  that  all  who  are  now  in  error  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  heaven : neither  can  we  say  that 
all  who  die  under  delusion  are  criminal : be- 
cause there  can  be  no  criminality  without 
either  neglect  of  the  opportunities  which 
existed,  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  the 
obstinate  rejection  of  discovered  truth,  or  the 
base  shame  of  professing  what  one  knows  to 
be  truth : and  we  may  charitably  hope  that 
those  exceptions  will  cover  a multitude. 
Thus  our  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation, 
unites  truth  and  charity  together. 

I shall  pursue  this  subject  in  my  next 
Yours,  &c., 

U q 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Feb.  36,  1837. 
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LETTER  XXVI 
To  the  Roman  Catholics  cf  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friehds^ — It  has  too  long  and  too 
generally  been  the  impression  in  these  States, 
last  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  is 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
you  now  perceive  that  such  is  not  the  fact; 
you  are  aware  of  its  being  the  doctrine  of 
every  religious  society.  Having  ascertained 
this  point,  I now  proceed  to  make  an  histo- 
rical inquiry,  of  great  importance  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  vindication 
of  our  own  character.  The  general  impres- 
sion is  also  in  America,  that  it  was  our 
Church  which,  with  a ruthless  and  tyrannical 
. spirit,  mated  that  separation  of  Christians 
which  here  so  lamentably  exists : that  it  was 
we  who  banished  from  our  society,  and  de- 
nounced damnation  against  the  Protestants 
for  their  merely  being  obedient  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience ; — are  these  facts  t— Let 
ns  examine. 

Of  one  fbct  there  can  be  no  doubt,  viz. 
that  in  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Christians  were  in  a reli- 
gious unity ; we  will,  if  our  opponents  re- 
quire it,  admit,  for  argument  sake,  that  this 
was  a unity  of  error.  But  if  this  error  were 
not  calculated  to  destroy  man's  hope  of  sal- 
vation, there  could  be  no  excuse  for  depart- 
ing therefrom:  whoever  went  out  could 
justify  that  procedure  only  upon  the  ground 
of  the  error  into  which  that  united  body  had 
fidten,  being  so  grievous,  as  that  a commu- 
nion therein  would  exclude  the  participator 
from  salvation.  And  in  fact,  the  persons  who 
led  off  the  separatists  gave  this  as  the  rea- 
son for  their  secession ; they  called  upon  all 
•then  to  follow  them,  as  they  loved  their 
souls  and  desired  to  avoid  damnation.  In 
the  words  of  a very  uncharitable  and  libel- 
lous * Protestant  Catechism"  printed  in  1824, 

^J.  Crissy,  and  G.  Goodman,  in  Philadel- 
i ; and  published  by  w the  Society  of  the 
testant  Episcopal  Church,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania," 
nm  M the  Episcopal  female  tract  society 
of  Philadelphia,"  we  find  what  they  have 
stated : after  the  assertion  of  several  calum- 
nies it  asks, 

Q.  Conjm  nunc  any  other  errors  and  cor- 


> Church  of  Rome  t 
A.  8e  vend  others  miriit  be  named;  but  those 
already  mentioned  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
tt/ow  that  the  Church  of  Rome  hath,  in  a great 
measure,  changed  the  pure  and  holy  religion 
of  Christ,  into  a most  wretched  and  dangerous 


What  do  you  think  of  those  who  live  in  the 
communion  of  so  corrupt  a Church ! 

A.  That  they  are  under  a most  grievous 


bondage;  and  therefore  I heartily  pity  them 
and  pray  for  their  conversion. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  those  who  separate 
themselves*  from  the  Church  of  Rome  t May 
they  do  it  lawfully  f 

A,  They  not  only  may,  but  ark  indisfkmba- 
bly  bound  by  GocT  8 command  to  renounce  all 
such  idolatrous  and  sinful  practices,  and  may 
rest  assured  of  his  favor  in  so  doing,  “ Come 
out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  and 
touch  not  the  unclean  thing ; and  I will  receive 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  eons  and  daughters, 
smith  the  Lord  Almighty”  2 Cor.  vi,  17. 

As  one  of  the  objects  of  their  pity,  I feel 
under  such  obligations  to  the  good  ladies  of 
this  society  in  me  city  of  Philadelphia,  that 
if  God  spares  me  life,  I shall  pay  them  no 
slight  or  evaneeoent  attention.  Meantime  I 
shall  feel  obliged  to  any  friend  who  will 
forward  to  B.  C.  through  the  office  of  the 
Miscellany,  the  list  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  tins  society  in  the  year  1823,  and 
thence  to  the  present  period ; and  I hereby 
tender  my  thanks  to  the  person  who  for- 
warded this  pretty  tract  to  the  Bishop,  from 
whom  I have  received  it;  I had  not  pre- 
viously seen  a copy.  My  statement  then  is, 
that  if  there  be  want  of  charily  in  calling 
persons  by  provoking  names  for  holding 
alleged  doctrinal  errors ; that  want  of  cha- 
rity did  not  originate  with  Roman  Catholics ; 
if  there  be  criminality  in  asserting  that  per- 
sons cannot  be  saved  by  following  tneir 
fathers  in  the  profession  which  they  had 
made  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  criminality 
is  not  of  Catholic  origin ; if  separation  be- 
cause of  doctrinal  error  is  a'  corse  to  the 
world,  that  curse  waa  not  inflicted  by  Cath- 
olics. 1 shall  proceed  to  show  that  we  have 
been  sinned  against,  and  that  the  trans- 
gressors  have  imputed  to  us  their  own  sets. 
I repeat  my  former  assertion : and  I »hmil 
frilly  prove  its  troth.  W*  did  rot  sepa- 
rate prom  the  Protestants.  Their  fa- 
thers and  onr  fathers  were  in  the  same 
Church,  and  their  fathers  left  ours,  alleging 
that  they  could  not  be  saved  if  they  remained 
in  the  communion  from  which  they  departed. 
With  them  originated  the  charge  against 
oar  predecessors:  let  them  retract  the  charge 
and  renew  the  union : lei  them  bring  back 
things  to  that  state  in  which  they  were  at 
the  time  of  this  unfortunate  division:  let 
them  come  in  amongst  us  and  we  shall  do 
every  thing  in  our  power  to  gratify,  and  to 
conciliate  them : but  we  cannot  charge  our 
common  ancestors  with  having  destroyed 
the  purity  of  Christ's  religion,  for  we  do  not 
believe  they  did.  How  then,  shall  we  be 
re-united,  unless  they  come  to  us,  or  we 
follow  them?  We  state  that  we  have-kept 
the  doctrine  unchanged — if  such  be  the  fact, 
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and  they  do  not  object  to  our  present  doc- 
trines, their  fathers  made  a sad  mistake, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  our  friends  to  cor- 
rect : if  our  present  doctrines  are  such  as 
they  do  not  object  to,  we  ask  them  only  to 
embrace  those  doctrines  which  we  now  hold, 
but  if  they  tell  us  that  these  are  damnable 
and  idolatrous,  are  they  not  now  repeating 
the  assertion  of  the  first  separatists  that  there 
u no  salvation  in  our  Church,  and  that  they 
cannot  come  back ; that  the  Onion  would 
destroy  truth  which  God  commanded  them 
to  preserve.  Thus  we  only  stand  upon  that 
ground  of  doctrine  upon  which  their  fathers 
and  ours,  have  during  centuries,  stood  to- 
gether : their  fathers  left  us  and  made  new 
Churches,  alleging,  that  they  would  be 
criminal  if  they  did  not:  we  perpetually  in- 
vite their  re-union,  and  they  answer  by  tell- 
ing us,  that  all  who  desire  salvation  ought 
to  leave  us,  for  that  we  have  corrupted  the 
purity  of  God's  religion ; we  state  that  our 
consciences  testify  to  us  that  we  have  not, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  history  proves  that 
we  have  pnly  followed  the  Apostles,  and 
made  no  doctrinal  changes ; we  invite  them 
to  follow  what  this  evidence  makes  plain, 
and  to  be  re-united.  We  are  again  tola  that 
we  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous,  and  that 
t heir  value  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls 
prevents  their  uniting  in  our  idolatry , and 
they  have  the  modesty  to  state  that  we 
shock  the  pious  and  destroy  charity  by  our 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.  u Cancel 
but  that  one  article  from  your  creed,  and 
all  liberal  men  in  Europe  will  offer  you  the 
right-hand  of  fellowship." — Is  not  this  worse 
than  ludicrous  ? But  the  next  assertion  is, 
more  absurd  if  possible.  M Your  other  doc- 
trines concern  but  yourselves."  Why,  was 
H not  upon  the  very  score  of  those  other 
doctrines  the  separation  was  made?  is  it  not 
upon  their  score  the  separation  is  continued  ? 
If  you,  good  gentlemen  of  the  “venerable 
body,”  will  unite  with  us  in  professing  the 
other  doctrines,  we  shall  cancel  this  as  for 
as  it  regards  you.  No!  you  cannot,  you 
say,  adopt  our  doctrines.  Why  then  exhibit 
such  an  absurdity  as  the  assertion  that  those 
doctrines  concerned  only  ourselves  ? I have 
frequently  had  to  wade  through  nonsense 
and  self-contradiction,  but  never  have  I felt 
it  so  thick  and  muddy  as  in  this  book,  so 
lauded,  by  so  venerable  a body  ! 

This  topic  must  not  be  too  hastily  passed 
over;  I shall  take  two  er  three  of  the  divi- 
sions of  our  opposed  phalanx,  and  test  the 
assertion  by  focta.  I shall  with  all  due  de- 
ference begin  with  him  who  has  been  put 
forward  as  the  leader  in  our  denunciation, 
Bishop  Kemp,  and  shall  pay  my  respects  to 
his  Church. 


In  examining  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
shall  use  only  her  own  standard  book,  arid 
the  thirty-nine  articles  as  she  has  curtailed 
them : so  that,  I shall  not  be  accused  of 
doing  as  they  have  done  who  published 
White's  u Evidence."  I shall  treat  them  with 
all  fairness  and  honor. 

In  article  xviii,  as  was  seen  in  our  last, 
she  teaches  that  they  are  to  be  ACCURSED, 
that  presume  to  say,  that  men  may  be  saved 
in  any  law  or  sect,  for  there  is  only  the  name 
of  Christ  whereby  man  must  be  saved.  1 
take  the  meaning  of  this  to  be,  that  all « oho 
do  not  hold  the  right  and  true  Christian  jfottifa, 
are  excluded  from  salvation. 

The  xxxvth  article  is  in  the  following  . 
words : — 

Art.  XXXY.  Of  Homilies. 

“ The  second  Book  of  Homilies,  the  several 
titles  whereof  we  have  joined,  under  this  Ar- 
ticle, doth  oontaia  a godly  and  wholesome 
Doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times,  as  doth 
the  former  Book  of  Homilies,  which  wore  set 
forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth ; and 
therefore  we  judge  them  to  be  read  in  Churches 
by  the  Ministers  diligently  and  distinctly,  that 
they  may  be  understanded  of  the  people. 

Of  the  Names  of  the  Homilies. 

1.  Of  the  right  Use  of  the  Church. 

2.  Against  Peril  of  Idolatry. 

8.  Of  Repairing  and  Keeping  Clean  of 
Churches. 

4.  Of  good  works  ; first  of  Fasting. 

5.  Against  Gluttony  ana  Drunkenness. 

6.  Against  Excess  of  AppareL 

7.  df  Prayer. 

8.  Of  the  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer. 

9.  That  Common  Prayer  and  Sacraments 
ought  to  be  ministered  in  a known  Tbngue. 

10.  Of  the  Reverent  Estimation  of  Gets 
Word. 

11.  Of  Alms-doing. 

12.  Of  the  Nativity  of  Christ 

18.  Of  the  Passion  of  Christ 

14.  Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 

15.  Of  the  unworthy  receiving  of  the  Sacra 
ment  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 

16.  Of  the  Gifts  of  Use  Holy  Ghost 

17.  For  the  Rogation-days. 

18.  Of  the  State  of  Matrimony. 

19.  Of  Repentance . 

20.  Against  Idleness. 

21.  Against  Rebellion.” 

The  exception  taken  by  the  American 
Church  is  in  the  following  words: 

This  Article  is  received  in  this  Church,  so 
for  as  it  declares  the  books  of  Homilies  to  be 
an  explication  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  inetruo- 
tive  m piety  and  morals.  But  all  references 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  England  are 
considered  as  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  this  Church,  which  also  suspends  the  order 
for  the  reading  of  mid  Homilies  in  flfuirrhns. 
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WtH  a reTMQo  of  them  may  be  conveniently 
made,  far  the  rh^riiw  of  them,  as  well  from 
obsolete  words  and  phrases,  as  from  the  looal 
references. 

This  exception  is  an  adoption  of  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  Homilies — whatever 
therefore  has  no  looal  reference,  or  is  not 
based  upon  the  British  constitution,  or  Bri- 
tish law,  in  the  Homilies,  is  adopted  as  a 
good  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Ame- 
rican Church. 

Those  Homilies  are  stated  in  the  article  to 
be  comprised  in  two  books;  the  first  was  set 
forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  the  second 
m the  time  of  Elizabeth.  They  are  both 
stated  44  to  contain  Godly  and  wholesome 
doctrine,”  “and  necessary  for  the  time,”  viz. 
a time  of  transition  from  the  Catholic  to  the 
Protestant  doctrine. 

My  quotations  are  taken  from  the  edition 
by  Swords,  160,  Pearl  street,  New  York, 
1815.  In  the  third  part  of  the  Sermon  on 
Salvation , p.  25,  is  the  following  passage : 

“For  the  right  and  true  Christian  faith  is» 
not  only  to  believe  holy  Scripture , and  all  the 
foresaid  articles  of  our  faith,  are  true;  but  also 
to  have  a sure  trust  and  confidence  in  God’s 
promises,  to  be  saved  from  everlasting  damna- 
tion by  Christ : whereof  doth  follow  a loving 
heart  to  obey  his  commandments.” 

I shall  now  state  what  I take  to  be  the 
constituent  parts  of  Protestant  Episcopal 
Faith.  (1).  A belief  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures;  the  Nicene  and 
Apostles’  Creed  are  but  partial  specifications 
under  this  general  head ; I assume  that  the 
belief  of  the  articles  themselves  is  another 
specification.  (2).  Confidence  in  the  pro- 
mises of  salvation  through  the  merits  of 
Christ.  (3).  And,  as  a consequence  of  this 
belief  and  confidence,  the  love  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  observance  of  his  command- 
ments. Thus,  what  they  call  faith  com- 
prises, our,  1,  faith ; 2,  hope ; 3,  charity. 

Now  the  want  of  any  constituent  part  of 
(kith  destroys  its  existence ; hence,  erroneous 
belief  being  a want  of  belief  of  true  doctrine, 
is  destructive  of  faith,  and  consequently  ex- 
cludes from  salvation. 

I shall  now  advert  to  a very  few  of  our 
doetrines,  which  the  English  Church  and  the 
American  Church  call  erroneous,  and  for  the 
holding  of  which,  we  are  upon  their  prin- 
ciples excluded  from  salvation. 

I shall  not  now  stop  to  examine  either  of 
the  articles  x,  or  xi,  or  xii,  but  I shall  take 
the  xnith.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  al- 
ways held  that  in  the  Scriptures  we  are 
Insight,  that  no  work  is  deserving  of  God’s 
kingdom,  or  of  everlasting  salvation,  unless 
it  be  done  by  the  special  aid  or  grace  of 
God,  given  for  that  purpose,  through  the 


merits  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  she  also  taught, 
that  many  good,  moral  acts  might  be  done 
by  persons  who  had  no  faith,  or  the  belief  of 
the  true  doctrine,  which  acts,  though  not 
deserving  of  heaven,  were  yet  nerformed  in 
virtue  of  God’s  special  aid ; and  so  far  from 
being  sinful,  were  frequently  rewarded  by 
God  with  temporal  blessings,  and  were  also, 
as  it  were,  inducements  to  him  to  bestow 
more  ample  and  abundant  and  efficacious 
graces  upon  those  persons  who  corresponded 
with  his  first  aid.  Those  moral,  good  works* 
were  done  before  the  performer  had  faith,  or 
was  justified ; but  they  frequently  made  him 
meet  for  sanctifying  grace,  and  Dy  a sort  of 
congruity  or  fitness  deserved  from  the  mercy 
of  heaven,  through  the  merits  of  the  Re- 
deemer, what  could  not  be  claimed  upon 
the  score  of  justice. 

The  Protestants,  in  the  days  of  Edward 
VI,  said  that  this  was  a blasphemous  error 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  stated  that  those 
works  done  without  faith  were  all  sins,  and 
however  good  they  might  appear,  yet  they  * 
not  only  were  not  preparations  for  grace,  but 
had  the  nature  of  sin.  • Thus,  a man  who 
erred  concerning  a doctrine,  or  who  wanted 
full  confidence  in  the  promises  of  salvation 
through  Christ,  committed  sin,  when  he  re- 
lieved his  sick  or  destitute  brother  from  mo- 
tives of  mere  humanity  or  compassion.  Yea, 

I repeat  the  statement  The  Catholic  said 
it  was  an  act  of  human  virtue,  and  done  in 
consequence  of  God’s  aid,  and  was  meet  to 
receive  some  reward,  perhaps  grace,  from 
God’s  mercy ; but  the  Protestant  said  it  was 
a sin,  as  being  done  without  faith,  and  de- 
served therefore  no  reward,  and  that  it  waa 
a blasphemy  to  believe  as  the  Catholic 
Church  did;  and  that  whoever  desired  salva- 
tion should  separate  themselves  from  the 
superstitious  and  blaspheming  Catholics. 
Let  me  not  be  condemned  until  my  proof 
shall  have  been  examined. 

The  xiiith  article  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  is — 

tt  Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 
the  inspiration  of  his  spirit,  art  not  pleasant  to 
God,  for  as  much  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  neither  do  they  make  men  meet 
to  receive  grace,  or  (as  the  school  authors  say) 
deserve  grace  of  congruity ; yea  rather,  for  that 
they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they 
have  the  nature  of  sin,” 

What  would  be  said  of  our  bigotry  and 
infatuation  were  we  to  assert  that  a benevo- 
lent Unitarian,  or  a humane  Quaker,  neither 
of  whom  has  Protestant  faith,  had  no  merit 
for  relieving  a sick  family,  but  that  we  doubt* 
ed  not  but  this  act  of  bis  had  in  it  the  na- 
ture of  sin  t The  doctrine  of  our  pred^ 
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oessors  was,  as  oars  is,  that  the  set  would 
be  meritorious  of  increase  of  eternal  life, 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  if  done  under 
the  influence  of  his  grace  by  a justified  per- 
son ; but,  under  any  circumstances,  when  done 
even  through  mere  motives  of  natural  virtue, 
from  pure  benevolence  without  faith,  it 
.would  not  bp  sinful,  but  would  be  virtuous, 
and  would  have  a sort  of  claim  of  congruity 
upon  the  Author  of  good  to  bestow  some 
frvor  upon  the  benevolent  performers.  This, 
however,  is  one  of  our  Papistical  errors,  and 
one  of  so  deep  a dye  of  criminality,  as  to  be 
a cause  for  leaving  our  communion!  As  I 
believe  several  of  my  readers  may  yet  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  truth  of  my  statement, 
the  above  article  notwithstanding,  I shall  go 
more  fully  into  the  case. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Homily  on 
Salvation,  p.  21,  after  stating  a variety  of 
argshnente,  of  the  value  of  which  I now  take 
no  notice,  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  ar- 
ticle xi,  that  toe  are  justified  by  faith  only , 
and  upon  which  rests  chiefly  the  assertion 
in  article  xiii,  that  works  done  before  faith 
have  the  nature  of  sin,  the  following  passage 
is  founds  “This  faith  the  Holy  Scripture 
teacheth  us ; this  is  the  strong  rock  and  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  religion ; this  doctrine 
all  old  and  ancient  authors  of  Christ’s  Church 
do  approve;  this  doctrine  advanceth  and 
aetteth  forth  the  true  glory  of  Christ,  and 
beateth  down  the  vain  glory  of  man ; this 
whoever  denieth  is  not  to  be  accounted  far  a 
Christian  man,  nor  for  a setter  forth  of 
Christ’s  glory,  but  for  an  adversary  to  Christ 
and  his  Gospel,  and  for  a setter  fortn  of  man’s 
vain  glory,”  &c. 

In  the  next  page,  the  compiler  of  the  ho- 
mily insinuates  a gross  falsehood,  viz.  that 
Catholics  claimed  to  be  justified  by  their 
works,  when,  in  fhct,  they  assert  that  man  is 
justified  only  by  Ood,  but  they  do  not  assert 
that  useful  works  done  with  good  natural 
motives  were  sinfril,  though  the  performer 
of  those  works  were  an  infideL 

They  always  held  that  the  works  of  natu- 
ral virtue  were  not  bad,  though  not  suffi- 
cient for  salvation ; that  he  who  aided  by  God 
performed  such  works,  had  by  his  obedience 
to  the  natural  law,  and  his  co-operation  with 
the  aid  of  heaven,  a claim  of  congruity  upon 
the  further  aid  of  a merciful  God,  so  that  by 
his  co-operation  with  the  first  grace,  or  aid 
and  preparation,  or  disposition,  he  became 
meet  to  receive  from  a merciful  God  a second 

Cb,  by  means  whereof  God  might  justify 
in  his  sight 

Now,  if  I can  show  that  the  Protestant 
Churches  Mated  as  a reason  for  their  separa- 
.tkm  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  our 
Church  erred  in  extending  the  possibility  of 


salvation  to  a greater  number  of  persons, 
and  a more  diversified  description  of  persons 
than  Protestants  did,  I shall  have  shown  that 
their  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  is  more 
illiberal  than  is  ours. 

Having  taken  the  general  view  whieh  I 
laid  before  you,  we  are  better  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  examination  of  details.  And 
first,  we  have  seen  that  in  article  xviii  they 
are  called  ACCURSED,  who  say  that  a man 
may  be  saved  by  diligently  framing  his  life, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  his 
sect  and  the  light  of  nature,  for  he  cannot  be 
saved  unless  bp  the  name  of  Christ.  In  article 
xvfi,  we  are  informed  who  they  are  that 
shall  be  saved,  viz.  the  predestined,  they  who 
be  justified  freely,  who  are  “ made  the  sons 
of  God  by  adoption,”  who  “ be  made  like  to 
the  image  of  nis  only  begotten  Son  Jesus 
Christ,”  who  tt  walk  religiously  in  good 
works.”  In  article  xiii,  we  are  told  that 
works  which  spring  not  of  faith'  in  Jesus 
Christ  are  not  good,  out  they  have  the  nature 
of  sin.  In  article  xii,  good  works  “do 
spring  out  necessarily  of  & true  and  lively 
frith.”  In  article  xi,  “ we  are  justified  by 
frith  only.”  In  the  first  part  of  the  Sermon 
on  Faith  (Homilies,  p.  29,)  “without  frith  no 

able  and  pleasant  to  God.”  In  the  homiSyy 
p.  25,  we  are  told  that  the  foundation  of  this 
frith  is  the  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
“For  the  right  and  true  Christiain  frith  is 
not  only  to  believe  that  Holy  Scripture  and 
all  the  foresaid  articles  of  our  frith  are  true, 
but  also  to  have  a sure  trust  and  confidence 
in  God’s  merciful  promisee,  to  be  saved  from 
everlasting  damnation  by  Christ,  whereof 
doth  follow  a loving  heart  to  obey  his  com- 
mandments.” Here  the  Prdtestant  Episcopal 
Church  is,  at  least,  equally  exclusive  in  prin- 
ciple as  is  ours.  I mall  now  point  out  an 
essential  difference  in  fevor  of  the  liberality 
of  our  tenets.  First,  we  do  not  exclude 
from  the  chance  of  salvation  those  persona 
who,  not  having  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  are  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  that  law  whieh  they  have  received, 
and  to  the  light  of  nature : though  we  may 
run  the  risk  of  being  denounced  by  Bishop 
Kemp  as  ACCURSED  for  our  presumption ; 
we  refer  him  for  our  excuse  to  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Secondly,  we  do  not  say  that  all 
works  which  do  not  spring  from  faith  have 
the  nature  of  sin,  and  thus  we  do  not  say 
that  the  acts  of  benevolence  and  sincere 
prayers  of  Unitarians  or  Deists  are  offensive 
to  God,  as  every  thing  must  be  which  has 
the  nature  of  sin.  Thirdly,  we  do  not  aay 
that  God  is  not  moved  by  those  works,  to 
look  with  kindness  upon  the  performers, 
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Wt  we  do  ny  that,  although  these  works 
“were  not  the  result  of  his  sanctifying  or  jus- 
tifying grace,  they  were  the  results  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  free  will  of  the  performer 
with  the  sufficient  grace  which  Geo  had  be- 
stowed ; and  that  this  co-operation  was  an 
act  of  virtue  which  makes  the  agent  meet  to 
receive  grace,  and  inclines  God  to  bestow  it: 
that  although  the  agent  has  no  claim  of  jus- 
tice upon  the  author  of  grace,  by  reason  of 
his  co-operation,  yet  by  reason  thereof,  and 
the  mercy  of  heaven)  there  is  a congruity  of 
fitness  for  more  grace.  White  would  never 
have  written  as  he  did,  if  he  were  even  a to- 
lerable theologian;  perhaps  the  tenets  of 
their  own  Churches,  as  exhibited  in  their 
own  doctrinal  books,  will  appear  strange  to 
many  of  our  assailants.  The  truth  is,  they 
generally  speak  and  write  upon  subjects  of 
which  they  know  little,  and  are  therefore  in- 
consistent with  themselves.  I defy  them 
now  to  subvert  this  proposition : " The  doc- 
trine of  exclusive  salvation,  as  taught  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  far  more  liberal 
and  more  charitable,  than  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
clusive salvation  taught  by  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England,  or  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America.”  Should  this  be  questioned  by 
any  person,  1 shall  take  no  notice  of  rhap- 
sody or  of  rhetoric,  but  I am  ready  to  main- 
tain its  truth  by  documentary  evidence,  and 
the  only  documents  which  I will  use  or  ad- 
mit) are  the  doctrinal  decisions  or  formu- 
laries, and  authorized  interpretations  of 
public  official  bodies,  or  officers  of  both 
Churches. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  shew  tftat  one  of 
the  reasons  for  separating  from  our  Church 
was  her  alleged  error  upon  the  aboye  and 
other  heads  of  doctrine.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  Sermon  on  Good  Works,  (Homilies,  p.  41 ,) 
the  professed  object  is  to  shew  what  works 
spring  oat  of  true  fhith  and  lead  men  to  ever- 

ofG^s  commandments.  The  sermon  then 
continues  to  shew  how  men  left  the  com- 
mandments, and  devising  what  they  called 
good  works,  fell  into  idolatry.  God  sent 
Moses  to  take  away  their  blindness;  but  the 
Jews  "esteeming  their  own  fantasies  and 
devotions  to  be  better  than  the  institutions 
of  God,”  “ invented  pilgrimages  and  precious 
deckings  of  images,  censing  them,”  die. 
"Priests  and  people  were  corrupted  and 
blindly  deceived  with  these  abominations,” 
until  Josaphat, , Josias,  and  Ezechias  and 
ethers  destroyed  the  aaaiecleariy,  and  brought 
the  people  from  such  their  feigned  inven- 
tions, unto  the  very  commandments  of  God.” 
Whan  Christ  came,  be  reproved  them  for 
substituting  the  traditions  of  men  for  the 


commandments  of  God.  In  the  third  part  of 
the  sermon,  d.  46,  it  is  stated  that  the  same 
dereliction  or  the  commandments  of  God  for 
"such  works  as  men  have  studied  out  of 
their  own  brain,”  has  displeased  God, — after 
a long  enumeration  of  the  “ false  doctrine, 
superstition,  idolatry,  hypocrisy,  and  other 
abuses,”  and  the  usual  subterfuge  of  con- 
scious calumny,  p.  46,  " which  superstition, 
although  (thanks  to  God)  it  had  been  little 
used  in  this  realm,  yet  in  divers  other  realms, 
it  had  been  and  yet  is  used  among  many, 
both  learned  and  unlearned,”  the  following 
expressions  are  found, — w Honor  be  to  God, 
who  did  put  light  in  the  heart  of  his  faithful 
and  true  minister  of  most  famous  memory, 
King  Henry  VIII,  and  gave  him  the  know- 
ledge of  his  word,  and  an  earnest  affection  to 
seek  his  glory,  and  to  put  away  all  such  su- 
perstitious and  pharisaical  sects,  by  Anti- 
christ invented  and  set  up  against  the  word, 
of  God,  and  glory  of  his  most  blessed  name, 
as  he  gave  a like  spirit  unto  the  most  noble 
and  famous  princes,  Josaphat,  Josias,  and 
Ezechias.  God  grant  all  us  the  King* s High- 
ness’ faithful  dnd  true  subjects,  to  feed  of  the 
sweet  and  savoury  bread  of  God’s  own  word 
and  (as  Christ  commanded)  to  eschew  all 
our  Pharisaical  and  Papistical  leaven  of 
men’s  feigned  religion:  which  although  it 
were  before  God  most  abominable,  and  con- 
trary to  God’s  commandments  and  Christ’s 
pure  religion,  yet  it  was  praised  to  be  a most 
godly  life,  and  brightest  state  of  perfection,” 
otc.  After  an  enumeration  of  several  “ other 
kinds  of  Papistical  superstitions  and  abuses,” 
the  Homily  towards  its  conclusion,  p.  49, 
exhorts  to  “ Flee  all  idolatry,  witchcraft,”  &e. 

For  the  present,  I believe  that  I have  proved 
our  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  to  be  more 
liberal  than  that  of  Bishop  Kemp,  and  next, 
that  it  was  " that  true  and  faithful  minister 
of  God,  King  Henry  VHI,  who  put  away  the 
superstitious,  idolatrous,  and  Pharisaical  ad- 
herents of  Antichrist?  the  Papists.  Thus  we 
did  not  turn  out  our  Protestant  brethren  to 
be  damned,  but  they  left  us,  lest  they  should 
be  lost  by  remaining  in  our  communion.  Is 
it  then  not  ridiculous  in  Blanco  White  and 
his  American  sponsors  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  to  upbraid  us  with  our 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation ! Do  they 
expect  that  we  shall  make  ours  as  illiberal  as 
is  theirs  ? God  forbid,  that  we  should  ex- 
clude from  every  hope  of  salvation  the  poor 
Indian  who  dies  knowing  nothing  of  Christ, 
or  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  who  is  per- 
haps kept  from  our  communion  only  by  the 
gross  misrepresentations  of  those  who  ought 
to  know  better.  God  forbid  that  although 
we  deplore  their  want  of  faith,  we  should 
say  that  their  works  of  benevolence,  and 
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their  sincere  prayers  have  the  nature  of  sin ! 
If  they  have  for  us  the  charity  which  we 
have  for  them,  they  will  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness against  us.  1 shall  continue  this  sub- 
ject. Yours,  &c.  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C,,  March  5,  1827. 

LETTER~XXVII. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 

My  Friends* — It  is  well  to  keep  our  eye 
closely  fixed  upon  the  subject  of  our  exami- 
nation. I am  not  at  present  inquiring  as  to 
the  correctness  or  the  incorrectness  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  opponents:  but  I am  ascer- 
taining their  several  doctrines  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  exclusive  salvation,  in  order  to  show 
that  our  tenets  on  this  head  are  more  liberal 
than  theirs;  and  therefore  that  the  charge  of 
iUiberality  upon  this  score  came  with  a very 
bad  (pace  from  them:  next,  I desire  to  show 
that  it  was  not  we  who  left  their  communion, 
alleging  that  we  could  not  be  saved  if  we 
remained  therein,  but  that  it  was  the  assertion 
of  their  predecessors,  that  they  could  not 
with  safe  consciences  remain  in  the  Church, 
which  was  common  to  them  and  to  our  fa- 
thers; and  therefore  they  went  out  from  us. 
Thus  the  charge  of  holding  corrupt  and 
damnable  doctrines  was  maae  upon  us,  not 
by  us.  If  it  be  illiberal  and  uncharitable  for 
any  division  of  Christians  to  make  such 
charges  against  their  brethren,  let  the  imputa- 
tion of  want  of  liberality  and  charity  be  cast 
upon  those  who  deserve  it:  for  our  parts, 
nothing  will  gratify  us  so  much  as  to  receive 
our  brethren  back  to  our  communion.  Let 
them  only  destroy  those  documents  which 
charge  us  with  having  corrupted  the  doctrine 
of  Christ:  let  them  only  admit  that  we  have 
not  erred  from  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  i 
there  shall  be  peace,  harmony  and  communion 
between  them  and  us  again. 

In  my  last,  I have  shown  that  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  are  more  confined  in 
their  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  than  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I have  also 
shown  how  they  praise  God  for  having  raised 
up  that  “faithful  and  true  minister  of  most 
famous  memory,  King  Henry  YIU,”  to  put 
away  our  doctrine,  “to  eschew  all  our  Phari- 
saical and  Papistical  leaven  of  man’s  feigned 
reUgion.”  I now  proceed  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States:  in  doing  which  I use  their 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Constitution  of  their 
Church,  as  printed  in  Philadelphia,  and  pub- 
lished by  Anthony  Finley,  corner  of  Chesnut 
and  Fourth  streets,  1821,  copy-right  secured 
by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.  D.,  by  order 
of  the  General  Assembly,  on  behalf  of  the 


Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ike 
said  Church. 

The  chap,  iii  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  is 
Of  Cod's  Eternal  Decree,  I select  a few  of 
the  sections  of  this  chapter. 

“ IIL  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  mani- 
festation of  his  glory,  some  men  and  angels  are 
predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  an d others 
fore-ordained  to  everlasting  death. 

“IV.  These  angels  and  men,  thus  predestinat- 
ed and  foreordained,  are  particularly  and  un- 
changeably designed ; and  their  number  is  so 
certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  either  in- 
creased or  diminished. 

“V.  Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated 
unto  life,  God,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  was  laid,  according  to  his  eternal  and 
immutable  purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and 
good  pleasure  of  his  will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ, 
unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free 
grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of  faith 
or  good  works,  or  perseverance  m either  of 
them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as 
conditions,  or  causes  moving  him  thereto;  and 
all  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace. 

u VL  As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto 
glory,  so  hath  he,  by  the  eternal  and  most 
free  purpose  of  his  will,  fore-ordained  all  the 
means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are 
elected  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by 
Christ,  are  effectually  called  unto  faith  in  Christ 
by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season;  are  justi- 
fied, adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  by  his  power 
through  faith  unto  solvation.  Neither  are  any 
other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  called, 
justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved;  but  the 
elect  only. 

“ VII.  The  rest  of  mankind,  God  was  pleased, 
according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his 
own  will,  whereby  he  extendeth  or  withholds th 
mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  so- 
vereign power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by, 
and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for 
their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  justioe." 

From  these  sections  I gather  the  doctrine 
of  that  Church  to  be,  (1)  That  God  has  pre- 
destined some  men  to  salvation ; (2)  That  he 
has  predestined  the  rest  of  mankind  to  dam- 
nation ; (3)  That  those  who  are  predestined 
to  salvation,  and  who  are  called  the  elect,  are 
so  chosen,  not  by  reason  of  any  good  which 
they  do,  but  merely  because  Goa  so  wills; 
(4)  That  they  who  arc  predestined  to  dam- 
nation are  so  doomed,  not  by  reason  of  any 
prevision  of  their  misconduct,  for  his  de- 
cree by  which  they  are  so  predestined  was 
hot  made  because  he  foresaw  that  miscon- 
duct as  future;  for 

14 1 L Although  God  knows  whatever  may  or 
can  came  to  pass  upon  all  supposed  eanditioas; 
yet  hath  he  not  decs red  any  thing  seoausb  he 
foresaw  it  as  future,  or  as  that  which  would 
come  to  pass,  upon  such  conditions 
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but  for  the  manifestation  of  Ms  glory , as  is 
stated  In  sect  iii;  (5).  That  aa  they  who  are 
elected  are  effectually  called  to  faith  in  Christ, 
and  kept  through  faith  unto  Salvation;  no 
person  will  be  saved  without  faith. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  is,  Of  God's  Covenant  with  Man. 

-IH  Man,  by  his  fall,  haring  made  himself 
incapable  of  life  by  that  covenant,  the  Lord 
wasjpleased  to  make  a second,  commonly  called 
the  Covenant  of  Grace : wherein  he  freely  offer- 
eth  unto  sinners  life  and  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ,  requiring  of  them  faith  in  Atm,  that  they 
may  be  saved,  and  promising  to  give  unto  all 
those  that  are  ordained  unto  fife  his  Holy  Spirit, 
to  make  them  willing  and  able  to  believed 

Hiifl  still  farther  evinces  the  position  which 
I have  taken ; as  does  chap,  viii.  Of  Christ  the 
Mediator. 

“VHL  To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath 
purchased  redemption,  he  doth  certainly  and 
effectually  apply  and  communicate  to  the  same ; 
making  intercession  for  them;  and  revealing 
unto  them,  in  and  by  the  word,  the  mysteries  of 
salvation;  effectnaliy  persuading  them  by  his 
Spirit  to  belies*  and  obey ; and  governing  thefr 
hearts  by  his  word  and  Spirit ; overcoming  all 
their  enemies  by  his  almighty  power  and  wis- 
dom, in  such  manner  and  ways  as  are  most  con- 
sonant to  his  wonderful  ana  unsearchable  dis- 
pensation.'* 

To  these  I may  add,  chap,  x,  On  Effectual 
Calling 

" UL  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  re- 
generated and  saved  by  Christ,  through  the 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  and  where,  and  how 
he  pleaseth.  So  also  are  all  other  elect  per- 
sons, who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly 
esOed  by  the  ministry  of  the  word. 

M IV.  Others  not  elected,  although  they  may 
be  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  may 
have  some  common  operations  of  the  Spirit,  yet 
they  never  truly  come  to  Christ,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  saved : much  less  can  men,  not  pos- 
sessing the  Christian  religion,  be  Baved  in  any 
other  way  whatsoever,  be  they  never  bo  dili- 
gent to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light 
of  nature,  and  the  law  of  that  religion  they  do 
profess ; and  to  assert  and  maintain  tliat  they 
may,  is  very  peeniciouh,  and  to  bo  detested.” 

I might  here  add  several  other  passages, 
but  enough  has  been  given  to  shew  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  teaches  a doctrine  of 
exclusive  salvation,  because  to  attain  salva- 
* Ho o,  faith  is  necessary.  It  is  now  time  to 
see  what  that  faith  is.  Chapter  xiv  is  Of 
Soring  Fatih. 

The  Grace  of  Faith,  whereby  the  elect 
are  enabled  to  believe  to  the  saving  of  their 
souls,  is  the  work  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  their 
hearts;  and  is  ordinarily  wrought  by  the  minis- 
try of  the  word ; by  which  also,  and  by  the  ad-  j 


ministration  of  the  sacraments,  and  prayer,  it  is 
increased  and  strengthened. 

“ IL  By  this  frith,  a Christian  bdieveth  to  be 
true  whatsoever  is  revealed  in  the  wordy  for  the 
authority  of  God  himself  speaking  therein ; and 
acteth  differently,  upon  that  which  each  par- 
ticular passage  thereof  containeth;  yielding 
obedience  to  the  commands,  trembling  at  the 
threatenings,  and  embracing  the  promises  of 
God  for  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  coma 
But  the  principal  acts  of  saving  frith  are,  ac- 
cepting, receiving,  and  resting  upon  Christ 
alone  for  justification,  sanctification,  and  eternal 
life,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace." 

“ 111  This  faith  is  different  in  degrees,  weak 


or  strong,  may  be  often  and  many  wayB  assailed 
and  weakened,  but  gets  the  victory ; growing  up 
many  to  the  attainment  of  a full  assurance 
trough  Christ,  who  is  both  the  author  and  fin- 
isher of  frith.” 


What  we  call  faith,  or  the  belirf  of  what- 
soever has  been  revealed  by  God,  being  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  what  is  here  described  as 
faith;  of  course  the  Presbyterian  Church 
holds  fully  as  exclusive  a principle  as  we  do 
when  we  profess  that  without  this  true  Ca- 
tholic faith,  no  one  can  be  saved:  and  as  her 
frith,  which  is  necessary  for  salvation,  con- 
tains or  comprehends  more  than  does  ours, 
so  the  number  of  individuals  within  the  e& 
tent  thereof  must  be  fewer,  and  consequent- 
ly her  principle  of  exclusive  salvation  is  less 
liberal  than  ours. 

Having  thus,  upon  the  general  view,  esta- 
blished my  position,  I snail  confirm  it  by 
enumerating  some  particulars.  In  my  last,  1 
at  some  length,  ana  I fear  very  tediously,  but 
I trust  clearly,  showed  how  far  more  liberal 
the  doctrine  of  our  Church  is,  than  is  that  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church,  regard- 
ing the  works  of  such  as  are  not  justified,  or 
have  not  frith.  The  same  observations  ap- 
ply here  with  equal  force  at  least.  Chapter 
xvi,  Of  Good  Works. 

“ VIL  Works  done  by  unregenerate  men,  al- 
though, for  the  matter  of  them,  they  may  be 
things  which  God  commands,  and  of  good  use 
both  to  themselves  and  others  ;yet,  because  they 
proceed  not  from  an  heart  purified  by  faith,  nor 
are  done  in  a right  manner,  acooraing  to  the 
word,  nor  to  a right  end,  the  glory  of  God;  they 
are  therefore  sinful  and  cannot  please  God,  or 
make  a man  meet  to  receive  grace  from  God. 
And  yet  their  neglect  of  them  is  more  sinfril 
and  displeasing  unto  God.” 

I shall  only  remark  here  that  if  we  were 
to  teach  that  a benevolent  Presbyterian  did  a 
sinful  act  in  relieving  a sick  brother;  and  that 
an  Episcopalian  who  neglected  to  do  so  com- 
mitted a greater  sin,  we  should  expect  to  be 
assailed  for  our  illiberaHty  by  every  human 
being.  Our  Church  teaches  us  that  the 
Presbyterian  would  have  done  a good  moral 
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work,  and  that  the  Episcopalian  would  do 
well  to  ioin  him  in  its  performance:  we  know 
hundreds  of  onr  separated  brethren  of  both 
those  Churches  who  do  those  good  acts;  we 
respect  and  applaud  them  for  their  good  mo- 
ral conduct;  we  acknowledge  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  thqse  meritorious  works  they 
frequently  give  good  example  to  our  brethren 
in  the  frith,  and  we  know  that  God  will  give 
them/ a reward;  we  trust  they  may  be  render- 
ed meet  for  the  grace  of  true  faith.  How 
gladly  would  we  haQ  their  return  to  that  an- 
cient Church  which  first  gave  the  Gospel  to 
their  fathers! 

In  the  above  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  taught 
in  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  is 
not  more  liberal  than  that  taught  in  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  which  I have  be- 
fore shown  to  be  more  illiberal  than  that 
taught  by  our  Church.  I shall  now  proceed 
to  examine  more  minutely  other  portions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches  us, 
whether  oorrectly  or  not  is  not  now  to  the 
purpose,  that  we  may  pray  far  aU  persons: 
for  heretics,  schismatics,  infidels,  excommu- 
nicated persons,  and  notorious  criminals: 
some  of  her  public  prayers  are  specially  fram- 
ed to  beseech  God  to  bestow  his  grace  upon 
those  persons,  to  convert  them,  to  bless  them, 
&c.  She  teaches  her  children  that  it  is  an 
act  of  charity  to  pray  frequently  for  them.  | 
The  Church  also  with  confidence  in  the  mer-  j 
cies  of  the  Saviour  tells  us  that  it  is  a holy 
and  a wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the 
dead.  The  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith 
tells  us,  chap,  xxi,  Of  Religious  Worship  and 
the  Sabbath  day , p.  107  : 

“IV.  Prayer  is  to  be  made  for  things  lawful, 
and  for  all  sorts  of  men  living,  or  that  shall  live 
hereafter ; but  not  for  the  dead,  nor  for  those  of 
whom  it  may  be  known  that  they  have  sinned 
the  sin  unto  death." 

Here,  we  are  not  only  prohibited  from  pray- 
ing for  the  dead,  but  also  for  some  living 
description  of  sinners;  so  that  upon  this 
score  we  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  illibe- 
ral tenets  of  exclusive  salvation  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  adhere  to  this  confession  of  faith. 

I have  shown  that  the  predecessors  of  the 
Episcopalians,  and  ours,  were  in  one  Church 
which  they  left,  and  upon  the  plea  that  they 
could  not  be  saved  if  tney  remained  therein ; 
and  I concluded  that  we  were  not  then  the 
parsons  who  denounced  damnation  against 
those  who  went  out,  for  having  gone,  but 
they  denounced  it  against  us  for  not  going. 

I shall  show  you  that  we  are  denounced  m 
the  same  way  by  the  confessions  of  other , 
Churches,  rail  continuing  to  look  at  the  j 


Presbyterian  Confession,  chapter  xxv,  Of  the 
Church,  p.  126: 

“ XL  The  visible  Church,  which  is  also  Catho- 
lic or  universal  under  the  gospel,  (not  confined 
to  one  nation  as  before  under  the  law)  consists 
of  all  those  throughout  the  world,  that  profees 
the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children ; 
amt  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of  which  there 
is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation." 

In  this  it  is  plainly  taught  that  there  la  m 
salvation  to  be  had,  ordinarily,  out  of  the 
visible  Church.  In  p.  127,  we  are  taught: 

“ V.  The  purest  Churches  under  heaven  are 
subject  both  to  mixture  and  error;  and  some 
have  so  degenerated,  as  to  become  no  Churchse 
of  Christ,  but  synagogues  of  Satan.  Neverthe- 
less, there  shall  be  always  a Church  on  earth, 
to  worship  God  according  to  his  will." 

The  next  article,  p.  128,  sets  very  quietly 
at  rest  all  question  as  to  what  was  meant  by 
a Church  which  had  so  degenerated  as  to 
become  a synagogue  of  Satan. 

“ VL  There  is  no  other  head  of  the  Church 
hut  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  can  the  Pope 
of  Rome  in  any  sense  be  head  thereof;  but  is 
that  antichrist,  that  man  of  sin,  and  son  of  per- 
dition, that  exalteth  himself  in  the  Church, 
against  Christ,  and  all  that  is  called  God." 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  then,  of  their 
having  gone  out  from  us  upon  the  allegation 
of  our  being  joined  to  Antichrist,  and  being 
children  of  perdition:  even  at  this  day,  in 
those  States,  we  are  frequently  complimented 
with  the  appellation,  in  papers  which  are 
called  religious,  and  by  wnters  who  are  said 
to  be  considered  gentlemen,  and  who  have 
some  pretensions  to  scholarship.  I do  not 
notice  the  vehement  brawlings  of  unlettered 
fhnatics,  nor  the  yelling  denunciations  of  in- 
furiated rhapsodies;  of  this  each  returning 
Sunday  brings  sufficient  for  itself.  I allude 
to  the  deliberately  written,  and  the  delibe- 
rately selected  vituperation  of  the  Pope  and 
Papists  which  forms  a large  portion  of  the 
contents  of  our  religious  publications. 

The  confession  counts  as  one  of  our  errors, 
a distinction  which  we  draw  between  lesser 
offences  of  God  which  we  call  venial,  and 
greater  offences  which  we  call  mortal  We 
teach  that  God  will  not  condemn  to  everlast- 
ing torments  in  heU,  those  persona  who  die 
guilty  of  only  venial  sin ; we  say  they  wiD 
endure  only  a temporary  punishment  propor- 
tioned to  their  offences,  after  which  enauranoe 
they  will  be  admitted  into  heaven:  and  that 
only  they  who  die  guilty  of  mortal  or  griev- 
ous sins  will  be  condemned  to  hell  for  eter- 
nity. The  confession,  chap,  xv,  p.  76*  says: 

* IV . As  there  is  no  sin  so  mail  but  it  ds- 
ssrves  damnation ; so  there  is  norin  eo  great 
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that  it  on  bring  damnation  upon  thorns  who 
truly  repent.” 

Yet  we  are  taxed  with  the  illiberal  ty  and 
enie&ty  of  our  doctrine,  by  the  adherents  of 
the  confession!!!  In  chapter  xxx,  Of  Ckurch 
c ensures,  p.  145: 

“Church  censures  are  necessary  for  the  re- 
dafaning  and  gaining  of  oflsading  brethren ; for 
deterring  of  others  from  like  offences ; for  purg- 
hg  out  of  that  leayen  which  might  infect  the 
whole  lump ; for  vindicating  the  honor  of  Christ 
and  the  holy  profession  of  the  Gospel ; and  for 
inventing  the  wrath  of  God,  which  might  just- 
ly fell  upon  the  Church,  if  they  should  suffer 
«a  covenant,  and  the  seals  thereof;  to  be  nro- 
Jfened  by  notorious  and  obstinate  offenders.’' 
This  power  is  that  of  which  they  complain 
as  most  tyrannical  usurpation  of  divine  pre- 
rogative, m our  Church,  and  yet  they  use  it 
themselves  and  thus  exclude  from  that  visi- 
ble Church,  and  from  the  ordinary  means  of 
salvation,  notorious  and  obstinate  offenders. 
We  have  seen  before  that  in  giving  instruc- 
tions to  their  flocks  whom  hot  to  many,  we 
were  specially  noticed : “ therefore  such  as 
profess  the  true  formed  religion  should  not 
many  with  InfiMs,  Papists  or  other  Idola- 
ters r nor  “with  such  as  are  notoriously 
wicked  in  their  life,  or  maintain  damnable 
heresies.”  All  this  advice  might  be  veiy  good, 
but  it  really  was  very  curious  and  amu- 
jinw  to  find  that  portion  of  the  venerable 


body  which  subscribed  this  confession  of 
feith  with  sober  and  grave  countenances  tell- 
ing the  Roman  Catholics  to  “ remove  that 
obstacle  to  mutual  benevolence,  and  perfect 
community  of  political  privileges , the  doctrine 
of  exclusive  salvation,  from  their  Church.” 
Perhaps  this  might  explain,  why  to  this  day 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  left  without  that 
community  of  political  privileges , I would 
call  them  bights,  in  North  Carolina  and  New 
Jersey.  1 am  really  tired  of  this  disgusting 
topic,  although  I have  not  produced  naif  of 
my  testimony;  1 shall  however  take  a respite 
for  to-day  and  conclude  by  asserting  what  I 
think  I have  proved,  viz . that  our  doctrine 
of  exclusive  salvation  is  not  as  extensively 
flUberal  as  that  of  either  the  Episcopalian  or 
the  Presbyterian;  that  we  did  not  turn  them 
oat  from  our  body,  but  they  left  us,  alleging 
that  with  safety  to  their  souls,  they  could  not 
slay  in  our  communion ; and  that  besides 
having  left  us  to  damnation  for  our  corrup- 
tion of  God's  pure  religion,  they  put  us  into 
very  bad  company  and  called  us  very  unbe- 
coming names;  and  then  modestly  tell  the 
world  that  our  doctrine  of  exclusive  salva- 
tion is  really  too  shocking.  I must  test  the 
slsfeos  of  our  other  opponents. 

Yours,  fec^  B.  C. 

Ckrnrkmm^  S.  G,  March  lft,  18S7. 


LETTER  XXVffl. 

7b  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Frienps, — I have  exhibited  to  you  the 
grounds  of  my  assertion  that  the  doctrine  of 
exclusive  salvation  as  taught  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  is  not  as  excluding  as  that 
taught  in  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  and 
Presbyterian  Churches.  The  next  portion 
of  those  gentlemen  who  appeared  to  be  shock- 
ed at  the  illlber&lity  of  our  tenets,  which  I 
shall  consider,  is  that  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  Their  doctrine  in  the  Confession , of 
Faith,  published  by  W.  W.  Woodward,  I*To. 
52,  South  Second,  corner  of  Chesnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  1813,  which  is  the  Wesminster 
Confession,  is  in  all  the  articles  and  sections 
quoted  in  my  last  letter,  word  for  word,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
saving  only  one  word,  which  I look  upon  to 
have  been  an  error  of  the  printer,  in  the  Pres- 
byterian copy,  which  in  section  iv,  chap,  x, 
has  “not  ptossesing  the  Christian  religion,” 
where  this  of  the  Congregationalist  Churches 
has  “ not  professing  the  Christian  religion.” 
Therefore,  the  observations  made  upon  the 
one  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  other. 

The  Confession  was  “agreed  upon  as  a 
part  of  the  covenanted  uniformity  in  religion 
betwixt  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  king- 
doms of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,” 
“by  an  assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster 
with  the  assistance  of  commissioners  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland.”  The  assembly 
was  opened  by  the  authority  of  Parliament 
on  the  first  of  July,  1643,  and  the  Confession 
was  received  by  the  assembly  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1647,  and  was  rati- 
fied and  approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment on  the  7th  of  February,  1649. 

But  previously  to  this,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land had  Blade  its  “ national  covenant  or  the 
confession  of  Faith,”  which  may  be  found  hi 
page  393,  of  the  book  published  by  Wood- 
ward. I have  before  adverted  to  this  docu- 
ment which  was  first  subscribed  in  1580,  and 
ratified  by  the  general  assembly  on  several 
occasions-— and  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  on 
the  11th  of  June,  1640,  on  which  occasion 
also  it  was  enacted  with  civil  pains  against 
recusants.  Let  us  see  what  is  its  doctrine 
of  exclusive  salvation.  The  subscribers 
“ protest,  believe  with  their  hearts,  confess 
with  their  mouths,  subscribe  with  their  hands, 
and  constantly  affirm  before  God  and  the 
whole  world,  that  this  ohlt  is  the  true  Chris- 
tian faith  and  religion  pleasing  to  God,  and 
brushing  salvation  to  mah,”  “ defended,”  p. 
394,  “as  God's  eternal  truth,  and  ohlt 
ground  or  salvation”  they  “ abhor  and  detest 
all  ootttrary  religion  and  doctrine ; but  chiefly 
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all  kinds  of  Papistry  in  general  and  particu- 
lar heads.”  If  yon  look  to  my  XX th  Letter* 
you  will  find  the  special  heads  enumerated, 
which  occupy  more  than  a page  of  the  book. 
In  p.  398,  they  declare  all  who  gainsay  the 
doctrine  of  the  confession  of  their  faith  or 
refuse  their  ministration  of  the  sacraments, 
* to  be  no  members  of  the  true  kirk  within  this 
realm  and  true  religion  presently  professed, 
so  long  m they  keep  themselves  sq  divided 
from  the  society  of  Christ's  body?  also,  “ that 
there  is  no  other  face  of  kirk  nor  other  face  of 
religion,  than  was  presently  at  that  time , 
by  the  favor  of  Goa,  established  within  this 
realm?  which  therefore  is  “ ever  styled  God’s 
true  religion,  Christ’s  true  religion,  the  true 
and  Christian  religion,  and  a perfect  reli- 
gion.” All  within  this  realm  are  bound  “ to 
recant  all  doctrines  and  errors  repugnant 
to  any  of  the  said  articles.”  a Papists”  are 
“ adversaries  of  the  true  religion.”  In  page 
402,  they  swear  by  the  GREAT  NAME 
OP  THE  LORD  OUR  GOD,  to  “resist  all 
these  contrary  errors  and  corruptions”  “ all 
the  days  of  our  life,”  the  errors  and  corrup- 
tions were  “novations  and  evils”  amongst 
the  Protestants,  which  they  “ are  obliged  to 
detest  and  abhor  them  amongst  other  parti* 
cular  heads  of  Papistry  abjured  therein.” 

In  “ the  solemn  league  and  convenant  for 
the  reformation  of  religion”  and  other  pur- 
poses, agreed  upon  by  commissioners  from 
the  Parliament,  and  the  assembly  of  Divines 
of  Scotland  and  the  like  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  England,  in  1643 : in  the  pream- 
ble it  is  stated,  p.  411,  to  be  caused  by  the 
necessity  of  opposing  the  practices,  &c.  “of 
the  enemies  of  GOD,  against  the  true  reli- 
gion? &c.  The  second  article,  p.  412,  binds 
them  to  “ endeavor  the  extirpation  of  Popery 
Prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  pro- 
fbneness,  and  whatsoever  else  shall  be  found 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  and  the  power  of 
godliness,  lest  they  partake  of  other  men’s 
fins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive  of 
their  plagues?  &c.  In  the  concluding  para- 
graph, p.  414,  they  pray  God  to  bless  them 
for  the  “encouragement  to  ether  Christian 
Churches  groaning  under  or  in  danger  of  the 
yoke  of  Antichristian  tyranny , to  join  in  the 
same,”  <fcc. 

In  the  Directory  for  public  worship  agreed 
upon  by  the  assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, under  the  head  Of  Public  Prayer 
before  the  Sermon,  the  minister  is  directed 
amongst  other  things  to  call  upon  the  Lord 
to  this  effect,  p.  442 : 

“To  pray  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
sod  kingdom  of  Christ  to  all  nations ; for  me 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, the  fall  of  Antichrist,  and  the  ping 
of  the  second  oomingef  our  Lord;  for  the  de- 


1 

liversnce  of  the  distressed  churches  abroad 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  amtiOhristiaiv  faction, 
and  from  the  cruel  oppressions  and  blasphemies 
of  the  Turk ; for  the  blessing  of  Ged  upon  all 
the  reformed  churches,  especially  upon  the 
churches  and  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England 
and  Ireland,  now  more  strictly  and  religiously 
united  in  the  solemn  national  league  ana  cove- 
nant ; and  for  our  plantations  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  world : more  particularly  for  that  church 
and  kingdom  whereof  we  are  members,  that 
therein  God  would  establish  peace  and  truth, 
the  purity  of  all  his  ordinances,  and  the  power 
of  godliness;  prevent  and  remove  heresy,  schism, 
pro&neness,  superstition,  security  and  unfruit- 
rulness  under  the  means  of  grace ; heal  all  our 
rents  and  divisions,  and  preserve  us  from  breach 
of  our  Solemn  Covenant” 


Under  the  head  Of  Preaching  the  Word,  p. 
446,  the  minister  is  directed  now  to  act  in 
confuting  false  doctrines . 

Under  the  bead  Of  Prayer  afte\  Sermon, 
p.  448,  the  minister  is  directed  to  give  thanks 
for  the  admirable  goodness  of  God  in  freeing 
the  land  from  Actichristiaiv  darkness  and 
tyranny , &c. 

Under  the  head  Concerning  Visitation  cf 
the  Sick,  the  minister  is  cnrected  p.  460,  to 
convince  the  sick  person  “ to  apprehend  the 
justice  and  wrath  of  God,  before  whom  rum 
can  stand  but  he  that  lost  in  himself,  layetk 
hold  upon  Christ  by  faith? 

In  the  directions  rer  family  worship,  the  di- 
rection v,  p.  473  is  the  following : 

“V.  Let  no  idler  who  hath  no  particular  calling, 
or  vagrant  person  under  a pretence  of  a calling 
be  suffered  to  perform  worship  in  families,  to 
or  for  the  same ; seeing  persons  tainted  with 
errors  or  aiming  at  division,  may  be  ready 
(after  that  manner)  to  creep  into  houses,  and 
lead  captive  silly  and  unstable  soula.” 

In  the  “Form  of  Church  Government,* 
Rule  3,  for  examination  of  a candidate  for 
Ordination,  p.  60S,  inquiry  is  to  be  made 
“ of  his  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  religion 
and  of  his  ability  to  defend  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine contained  in  them,  against  all  unsound 
and  erroneous  opinions.” 

In  the  clause,  6,  The  Directory  for  the  Or- 
dination of  Ministers,  it  is  directed  that  the 
candidate  shall  be  asked  in  the  free  of  the 
congregation,  after  the  sermon,  by  the  min- 
ister who  hath  preached,  amongst  other 
things  “ concerning  his  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  his  persuasion  of  the  truth  (f  the  reformed 
religion,  according  to  the  scripture,”  “his 
zeal  and  faithfulness  in  maintaining  the  truth 
cf  the  gospel,  and  the  UNITY  cf  the  church, 
against  error  and  schism? 

From  these  the  eonclusions  are  obviously, 
1.  That  the  true  Christian  frith  only  will 
bring  man  to  salvation ; and  hence  the ortho- 
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fax  minister*  are  to  etrivfe  against  and  con*  the  reading  of  all  the 
fate  heresies,  errors  in  faith,  and  all  unsound  greatly  increased  the  bu 
doctrines.  2.  That  Roman  Catholics  who  tre  unprofitable  and  burden 


ading  of  all  the  prayers,  which  very 
' increased  the  burden  of  it,  the  many 
table  and  burdensome  ceremonies  cos- 


the  adherents  to  the  Pope,  who  is  called  An-  tamed  in  it  have  occasioned  much  mischief,  as 
tachrist,  chan,  nv,  art  vi,  p.  136,  are  declared  disquieting  the  consciences  of  many  godly 

to  he  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  true  reli-  mtnt sters  and  people,  who  could  not  Yield  unto 
non;  they  are  divided  from  Christ’s  body,  ^ "V™™  4 

tev  are  no  members  of  the  true  kirk ; tbeir  £0<*.whlch  ™?ht  “<*  "OTT  without  con- 
* j * * * u forming  or  subscribing  to  those  ceremonies, 

mors  and  corrnpteons  of  papistry,  are  to  be  Sun££  ^ christisi  have  been,  by  means 
detested  and  abhorred.  Yet  the  reverend  thereo-};  kept  the  Lord-8  ^ ^ 
gentlemen  who  have  subscribed  and  adopted  able  and  faithful  ministers  debarred  from  the 
this  collection  of  doctrinal  documents  as  exercise  of  their  ministry  (to  the  endangering 
their  standard  of  belief,  have  the  modesty  to  of  many  thousand  souls,  m a time  of  such  scar- 
ten  us  through  White,  that  our  doctrine  of  city  of  faithful  pastors),  and  spoiled  of  their 


exclusive  salvation,  is  an  obstacle  to  mutual  livelihood,  to  the  undoing  of  them  and  their  fit- 
benevolence,  and  perfect  community  of  poli-  rallies.  Prelates  and  their  faction  have  labor- 
privileges ! ! ! ed  to  raise  the  estimation  of  it  to  such  an  height 

Before  {proceed  fhrther  in  the  examina-  ■»  there  were  no  other  worship,  or  way  of 
tion  of  the  claims  to  consistency  of  those  worship  of  God  amongst  us,  but  only  the  ser- 
who,  bolding  a more  illiberal  doctrine  than  - *°  *•  PJ*  hindrance  of  the  prmch- 

oun,  charged  ns  with  being  intolerant  and  °/*e  word,  and  (msome  place*  eepecutily 
_ , T_  l x.  of  late)  to  the  justling  of  it  out  as  unnecessary. 


who,  hoi 
ours,  cha 


s»*  -jttittsaeassrKs 

at  tbeir  opinions  of  each  other;  after  which  ^ which  WM  ^ ^ ^ 

a canons  question  would  be,  how  such  AN  IDOL,  by  many  ignorant  and  euperetitiove 
discordant  parties  could  give  the  public  so  people  who,  pleasing  themselves  in  their  pro- 
curious  an  exhibition.  sence  at  that  service,  and  their  lip-labor  in  bear- 

In  the 44  solemn  acknowledgment  of  public  ing  their  part  in  it,  have  thereby  hardened  them 
sum,  and  breaches  of  the  covenant,*  -&c,  selves  in  their  ignorance  and  carelessness  of 
made  by  order  of  the  commission  of  the  Gen-  saving  knowledge  and  true  piety. 


ml  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  M In  the  mean  time,  Papists  boasted  that  the 
passed  at  Edinburgh,  October  6th,  1648,  the  book  was  a compliance  with  them  in  a great  part 
nnt  solemn  promise  which  they  make  is  the  °f  their  service ; and  so  were  not  a little  con- 
following,  p.  426 : jfmudm  their  tuperOiHon  and  idolatry,,  expect- 

, I®  . . , „ . , « . ing  rather  our  return  to  them  than  endeavoring 

reb^°“  I?0*  thmg*  UfJmoet  ti5  reformation  of  themselves ; in  which  expe£ 

inane  end  nswiumie  ihn  nrinnimur  unri  nnv.  .....  ..  . * 


e end  profim.ty,  the  eecunng  andpreeemng  imp06in|  of  the  ‘former  ceremonies, , 
the  ruxiTT  thereof  sgsmst  all  xnoi,  hiust  ana  weWdj2ly  intruded  upon  the  Church. 
•omsM,  and  namely  Independency,  Anabeptism,  . Add  hereunto  (wfiich  was  not  fore 

Antmomianism,  Arminiamsm,  and  Socunanism, 


M Add  hereunto  (which  was  not  foreseen,  but 
since  hath  come  to  pass),  that  the  liturgy  hath 


Jbmifem.  Libertinism,  Scepticism,  mid  Ems-  Zone, ton th7onTlum3,K ZZ 


011  ,u“'  and  increase  an  idle  and  unediftinq  ministry, 

and  endeavored  by  w}1^1  contented  itself  with  set  forms  made  to 


nanism,  and  the  carrying  on  the  work  of  uni- 
formity, shall  be  studied  and  endeavored  by 
os  before  all  worldly  interests,  whether  con 
eermng  the  Mng,  ourselves,  or  any  other  what- 


os  waoreau  woridiy  interests,  wnetner  con-  their  hMnda  ^ others,  without  putting  forth 
eeramg  the  fang,  ourselves,  or  any  other  what-  tbemMdye8  to  exerciw  the  gift  of  pray^  with 
l0®ewr*  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  pleaseth  to  ftimish 

It  is  a little  curious  to  find  several  of  all  his  servants,  whom  he  calls  to  that  office  ;mv 
those  whose  errors,  heresies,  and  schisms  are  on  the  other  side,  it  hath  been  (and  ever  would 
here  said  to  be  against  the  purity  of  religion,  be,  if  continued)  a matter  of  endless  strife  and 
uniting  with  those  who  made  the  promise  to  contention  in  the  Church,  and  a snare  both  to 
God  against  them,  or  the  successors  of  those  many  godly  and  faithful  ministers,  who  have 


his 44  Apostolic  Church*  in  this  point  of  view!  wmen  nave  oeen,  ana  more  sou  would  oe,  <n 

fhee  to  the  Directory,  p.  436:  Qod  vouchkfeth  to  his  people  more  and  better 

* Howbeit,  long  and  sad  experience  has  made  means  for  the  discovery  of  error  and  supereti- 
ft  manifest,  that  the  liturgy  used  in  the  Church  tion,  and  for  attaining  of  knowledge  m the 
of  England  (notwithstanding  all  the  pains  and  mysteries  of  godliness,  and  gifts  in  preaching 
religions  intentions  of  the  compilers  of  it)  hath  prayer* 
proved  an  offence,  not  only  to  many  of  the  ** 

godly  at  home,  but  also  to  the  reformed  Suppose  I were  to  leave  that  Church  which 
‘ uborohec  abroad.  For,  not  to  speak  of  urging  they  nave  so  thoughtlessly  assailed,  could 
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the  venerable  body  five  me  an  unanimous 
vote  as  to  which  of  themselves  I should  join  I 
to  be  more  seeure  of  my  salvation  ? 

The  article  xxxvi  of  Bishop  Kemp’s  Church 
is  Of  Consecration  of  Bishops  and  Ministers. 

“The  Book  of  Consecration  of  Bishops  and 
Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons,  as  set  forth 
by  the  General  Convention  of  this  Church,  in 
1792,  doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to  such 
consecration  and  ordering ; neither  hath  it  any 
thing  (bat,  of  itself,  is  superstitious  and  ungodly ; 
and,  therefore,  whosoever  are  consecrated  or 
ordered  according  to  said  form,  we  decree  all 
such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  conse- 
crated and  ordered” 

The  preface  to  the  book  thus  approved  of, 
and  declared  to  be  free  from  superstition  is 
the  following: 

"It  is  evident  unto  all  mm,  diligently  reading 
Hedy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,  that  from 
the  Apostles’  time  there  have  been  these  or- 
ders of  ministers  in  Christ’s  Chord) : Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons.  Which  offices  were  ever- 
more had  in  such  reverend  estimation,  that  no 
man  might  presume  to  execute  any  of  them, 
except  he  were  first  called,  tried,  examined,  and 
known  to  have  such  qualities  as  are  requisite 
for  the  same ; and  also  by  public  prayer,  with 
imposition  of  hands,  were  approved  and  ad- 
mitted thereunto  by  lawful  authority . And, 
therefore,  to  the  intent  that  these  order t may  be 
continued,  and  reverently  used  and  esteemed 
in  this  Church,  no  man  shall  be  accounted,  or 
taken  to  be  a lawful  Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon, 
in  this  Church,  or  suffered  to  execute  any  of  the 
said  functions,  except  he  be  called,  tried,  exa- 
mined, and  admitted  thereunto,  according  to  the 
form  hereafter  follomnp,  or  hath  had  episcopal 
consecration  or  ordination.” 

Thus  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
rejects  as  invalid,  Presbyterian  ordination, 
and  declares  as  sound  doctrine,  that  her  own 
form  is  not  superstitious.  The  Directory, 
n.  493,  under  the  head  Of  Classical  Assam- 
Okies,  denies  that  it  is  evident  to  all  men  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  that  there  were  those 
three  orders  in  the  Church,  and  undertakes 
to  show,  [that]  w the  Scripture  doth  hold  out  a 
presbytery  in  a Church.” 

The  IMrectory  denies  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  Episcopal  consecration  or  ordi- 
nation, but  declares  it  to  belong  to  the 
preaching  ministers  or  presbyters,  as  under 
the  head  touching  the  doctrine  of  ordination, 
p.  499,  parag.  4 — u Every  minister  of  the 
word,  is  to  be  ordained  by  imposition  of 
hands,  and  prayer,  with  fasting,  by  those 
preaching  presbyters  to  whom  it  doth  be- 
long.” And  in  p.  601,  under  the  head  con- 
cerning the  doctrinal  part  of  the  ordination  of 
ministers,  cl  4,  it  is  repeated,  and  in  cL  10, 
we  read:  “ Preaching  presbyters  orderly  asso- 
ciated, either  in  cities  or  neighboring  villages 


are  those  to  whom  the  imposition  of  hamfai 
doth  appertain,  for  those  congregations  with- 
in their  bounds  respectively. 


The  general  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, in  its  act  approving  the  propositions 
concerning  kirk  government  ana  ordination 
of  ministers,  passed  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1646,  gave  as  one  of  the 
reasons  of  its  assent:  “ and  considering,  that 
as  in  former  times  there  did,  so  hereafter, 
there  may  arise,  through  the  nearness  of 
coktagioh,  manifold  mischiefs  to  this  kirk 
from  a corrupt  form  of  government  in  the 
kirk  of  England  " A very  slight  reference 
to  the  passages  before  quoted  concerning  the 
Preladcal  faction  and  the  superstitious  cere- 
monies of  the  common  prayer,  and  service 
book,  will  show  what  was  thought  of  the 
Episcopal  ordination  service. 

I would  then  merely  remark  that  we  have 
those  persons  who  joined  in  the  cry  against 
us,  here  arrayed  against  each  other,  each 
proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salva- 
tion, each  claiming  to  have  the  truth  on  his 
side,  and  the  error  on  the  side  of  his  oppo- 
nent, one  denying  the  validity  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  other,  and  the  person  thus  un- 
churched, proclaiming  that  he  who  condemns 
him  is  corrupt,  and  superstitious.  Yet  it  is 
by  a group  of  gentlemen  of  this  description 
we  are  assailed  for  holding  a much  milder 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  than  either  of 
themselves. 

It  has  been  always  the  cry  of  our  brethren 
of  the  Protestant  Churches,  that  we  held 
such  intolerant  and  uncharitable  doctrines  as 
made  us  unfit  for  society:  they  must  have 
been  very  thoughtless  when  they  made  the 
charge,  because  they  not  only  denounced  ua. 
but  denounced  each  other.  Until  the  period 
of  their  separation  from  us,  and  from  each 
other,  there  was  unity  and  peace ; they  made 
the  separation  upon  the  ground  of  our  being 
in  a state  of  damnable  idolatry  and  error,  yet, 
they  soon  began  to  charge  each  other  in  like 
manner : unity  was  lost,  peace  was  banished, 
charity  was  seldom  found,  discord  and  dis- 
sension have  unfortunately  characterized  the 
separation.  This  fact  is  admitted,  and  is 
deplored  in  the  Book  of  Homilies  even  in 
the  days  of  Edward  VI,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Sermon  against  Contention  and  Brawling, 
page  112: 

“Si  Paul  could  not  abide  to  hear  among  the 
Corinthians  these  words  of  discord  or  dnseorion, 
I hold  of 'Paul,  I of  Cephas,  and  I of  ApoUos : 
what  would  he  then  say  if  he  heard  these  words 
of  contention,  which  be  now  almost  in  eveiy 
man's  mouth  t He  is  a Pharisee,  he  is  a Gos- 
peller, he  is  of  the  new  sort,  he  is  of  the  old 
faith,  he  is  a new-broached  brother,  he  is  a good 
Catholic  father,  he  is  a Papist,  he  is  an  heretic. 
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Obew  the  Church  is  divided!  O how  the  cities 
be  cut  end  mangled!  O how  the  coat  of  Christ, 
that  was  without  seam,  is  all  rent  and  torn ! 
0 body  mystical  of  Christ,  where  is  that  holy, 
md  happy  unity,  out  of  the  which  whosoever 
*be  is  not  in  Christ  f If  one  member  be  pulled 
from  another,  where  is  the  body  I If  the  body 
be  drawn  from  the  head,  where  is  the  life  of  the 
bodyl  We  cannot  be  joined  to  Christ  our 
Head,  except  we  be  glned  with  concord  and 
charity  one  to  another.  For  he  that  is  not  of 
this  unity  is  not  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which 
is  a congregation  or  unity  together,  and  not  a 
division.  St.  Paul  saith,  That  a s long  as  emu- 
lation or  envying,  contention,  and  factions  or 
sects  be  among  us,  tee  be  earned,  and  walk  accord- 
tap  to  the  fleshly  man.  And  St.  James  saith, 
if  ye  hone  bitter  emulation  or  envying,  and  con- 
tention in  your  hearts,  glory  not  of  it : for  where 


contention  is,  there  is  unsteadfastness  and  all 
aril  deeds.  And  why  do  we  not  hear  St  Paul, 
which  peayeth  us  whereas  he  might  command 
us,  saying,  I beseech  you  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  you  will  speak  all  one  thing, 
and  that  there  be  no  dissension  among  you  ; but 
that  you  will  be  one  whole  body,  of  one  mind,  and 
of  sees  opinion  m the  truth.  If  his  desire  be 


reasonable  and  honest,  why  do  we  not  grant  H t 
M his  request  be  for  our  profit,  why  do  we  re- 
fan  it  t And  if  ws  list  not  to  hear  nis  petition 
of  prayer,  yet  let  ns  hear  his  exhortation,  where 
he  saith,  I exhort  you,  that  you  walk  as  it  becom- 
eth  the  vocation  in  which  you  be  called,  with  all 
submission  and  meekness,  with  lenity  and  soft- 
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Spirit,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  There  is,  saith 
he,  but  one  body,  of  the  which  he  can  be  no 
lively  member,  that  is  at  variance  with  the  other 
members.  There  is  one  Spirit  which  joineth 
and  knitteth  all  things  in  one.  And  bow  can 
this  one  Spirit  reign  in  us,  when  we  among 
ourselves  be  divided  t There  is  but  one  faith ; 
and  how  can  we  then  say,  he  is  of  the  old  faith ; 
and  he  is  of  the  new  faith  f There  is  but  one 
baptism;  snd  then  shall  not  all  they  which  be 
baptised  be  one  f Contention  causeth  division, 
wherefore  it  ought  not  to  be  among  Christians, 
whom  one  faith  and  baptism  jomed  in  an  unity. 
But  if  we  contemn  St.  Paul’s  request  and  ex- 
hortation, yet  at  the  least  let  ns  regard  his  ear- 
nest entreating,  in  the  which  he  doth  very  ear- 
nestly charge  ns,  and  (as  I may  so  speak)  con- 
jure us  in  this  form  and  manner, w If  there  be 
any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  there  be  any  com- 
fort of  love,  if  you  have  any  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit,  if  you  lufve  any  bowels  of  pity  and  Com- 
passion, fulfil  my  joy,  being  all  alike  affected, 
having  one  chanty,  being  of  one  mind,  one  opin- 
ion, that  nothing  be  done  by  contention,  or  vain- 
glory. Who  is  he,  that  hath  any  bowels  of  pity 
that  will  not  be  moved  with  these  words  so 
pithy!  Whose  heart  is  so  stoney,  that  the 
sword  of  these  words,  which  be  rnoi  e sharp  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  may  not  cut  and  break 


asunder  t Wherefore,  let  us  endeavor  ourselves 
to  fulfil  St.  Paul’s  joy  here  in  this  place,  which 
shall  be  at  length  to  our  great  joy  in  another 
place.  Let  os  so  read  the  Scripture,  that  by 
reading  thereof  we  may  be  made  the  better 
livers,  rather  than  the  more  contentious  dispu- 
tere.  If  any  thing  be  necessary  to  be  taught, 
reasoned,  or  disputed,  let  us  do  it  with  all  meek- 
ness, softness  and  lenity.  If  any  thing  shall 
chance  to  be  spoken  uncomely,  let  one  bear 
another’s  frailty.  He  that  is  faulty,  let  him 
rather  amend,  than  defend  that  which  he  hath 
spoken  amiss,  lest  he  fall  by  contention  from  a 
foolish  error  into  an  obstinate  heresy.* 

How  have  the  separations  and  heresies 
multiplied  since  then  ? the  Episcopalian  and 
the  Presbyterian,  and  the  several  sorts  of  In- 
dependents, all  find  some  heresy  in  each  other: 
do  they  not  all  then  teach  the  necessity  of 
unity,  and  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  the 
true  Church,  and  of  holding  the  true  doctrine  ? 
And  does  not  each  of  them  assert  that  his 
is  that  Church  and  that  doctrine?  And  what 
more  does  the  Catholic  ? Why  then  impute 
to  us  as  a crime,  what  in  themselves  is  con- 
sidered a religious  duty?  We  believe  that1 
no  man  will  De  saved  who  does  not  exert 
himself  and  use  every  opportunity  which 
God  affords  him,  to  learn  what  God  has 
taught  that  he  may  believe  it;  to  learn  what 
God  comtuands,  that  he  may  fhlfil  it;  we 
believe  that  Christ  gave  to  the  Apostles 
those  doctrines  and  those  precepts  to  be  by 
them  transmitted  to  the  latest  generations 
through  their  successors  in  the  ministry ; that 
all  were  to  hold  together  in  unity,  receiving 
and  preserving  this  testimony.  Our  succes- 
sion is  acknowledged,  we  say  the  truth  has 
been  preserved  together  with  that  succes- 
sion: they  have  charged  our  body  with  hav- 
ing substituted  damnable  error  for  pure  truth, 
aim  formed  new  societies:  each  society  claims 
exclusively  to  be  that  which  holds  God’s 
truth.  I shall  examine  a few  more  of  them. 

Yours,  Ac.,  RCr 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  March  19, 1827. 

LETTER  XXIX. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr  Friends*— I stated  at  the  outset  that 
I would  enter  at  some  length  upon  the  topic 
of  exclusive  salvation.  I shall  in  this  letter 
continue  the  investigation.  Allow  me  to  re- 
mind  you  of  the  object  I seek  to  attain.  I 
desire  not  to  set  you  above  your  Protestant 
competitors,  to  make  you  look  down  upon 
them  as  bigoted,  illiberal,  or  ill-disposed;  I 
desire  not  to  make  wider  those  breaches  be- 
tween the  Christian  denominations  which  are 
already  too  many  and  too  large ; I desire  not 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-citixens, 
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who  may  not  be  pleased  at  reading  the  exhi- 
bition of  their  own  tenets,  as  given  in  their 
own  books;  I desire  not  to  create,  to  excite, 
or  to  continue  unpleasant  altercations.  My 
object  is  two-fold:  first  to  shew  the  incor- 
rectness of  White’s  statement  “that  the  doc- 
trine of  exclusive  salvation  in  our  Church 
was  the  obstacle  to  mutual  benevolence  and 
perfect  community  of  political  privileges,  and 
that  if  we  cast  it  away,  all  liberal  men  would 
give  us  the  right  hand  of  fellowship;”  and 
n<extto  teach  a little  moderation  to  those 
persons  who  so  unsparingly  abuse  us  for 
what  they  call  a blemish,  winch  is  found  in 
every  one  of  themselves.  My  object  is  to 
endeavor  to  repress  the  unmeasured  con- 
tumely of  ourselves  and  of  our  religion  by 
persons  who  do  not  know  their  own.  And 
if  I can  effect  this,  I shall  have  done  more  to 
establish  charity,  harmony  and  good  will  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants,  than  has 
been  done  for  some  time.  I do  avow  thqt  I 
am  most  anxious  to  attain  this  object;  but  1 1 
know  that  it  is  not  to  be  attained  without 
convincing  persons,  who  have  been  too  long 
permitted  to  indulge  the  notion  that  they 
were  our  superiors  in  liberality  and  charity, 
that  they  have  been  under  an  egregious  mis- 
take. My  task  is  very  difficult,  and  probably 
I shall  not  succeed;  but  if  I flail  I shall  have 
at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  I 
have  marked  out  the  path  and  been  the  pio- 
neer to  some  more  fortunate  follower. 

I now  proceed  to  examine  the  doctrine  of 
the  Baptist  Church  upon  exclusive  salvation; 
I shall  quote  from  the  second  Charleston 
edition,  printed  by  J.  Hoff,  No.  117  Broad 
street,  for  the  Charleston  Baptist  Association, 
of  “A  Confession  of  Faith,  put  forth  by  the 
elders  and  brethren  of  many  congregations 
of  Christians  (baptised  upon  profession  of 
their  faith)  in  London  and  the  country,  adopt* 
ed  by  the  Baptist  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
September  35,  1742,  and  by  the  Charleston 
in  1767.”  The  preface  states  that  the  Con- 
fession was  first  put  forth  about  the  year 
1643,  by  seven  congregations  then  gathered 
in  London,  in  order  to  correct  mistakes  as  to 
the  tenets  of  the  societies;  when  copies  of 
this  became  scaree,  the  members  finding  in 
their  body  a general  agreement  upon  most 
topics  with  tee  Westminster  Confession, 
adopted  its  plan  and  method,  and  in  most  in- 
stances, its  very  expressions:  hence  I may 
generally  state  that  their  doctrine  of  exclu- 
sive salvation  is  equally  illiberal  as  is  that  of 
tee  Westminster  Confession : there  is,  how- 
ever some  mitigation  of  expression  as  regards 
papists;  for  instance,  in  chapter  xxvi  of  mar- 
riage, the  article  3 is  the  following: 

“ 8.  It  is  lawful  for  all  sorts  of  people  to  marry, 
who  are  able  with  judgment  to  give  their  con- 


sent; yet  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  many 
in  the  Lord ; and  therefore  such  as  profess  the 
true  religion  should  not  marry  with  infidel*,  or 
idolatore ; neither  should  such  as  are  godly  be 
unequally  yoked,  by  marrying  with  sudi  as 
are  wicked  in  their  life,  or  maintain  damnable 
heresy.** 

Here  we  are  not  ranked  with  other  idolater s, 
but  we  find  a distinction  made  between  those 
who  hold  the  true  religion  and  infidels,  {del- 
ators, or  they  who  maintain  damnable  heresy: 
of  course  a damnable  heresy  excludes  from 
salvation,  so  does  infidelity  and  so  does  idol- 
atry. Therefore  the  Baptist  Church  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation. 

There  is  also  in  this  Confession  a very  se- 
rious difference  from  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession upon  the  doctrine  of  predestination: 
the  Baptist  is  far  a milder  doctrine  upon  this 
head,  and  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  Ca- 
tholic belief : still  we  are  told  in  chapter  xxvii 
Of  the  Church,  that  the  invisible  Church  con- 
sists of  the  elect  The  second  article,  p.  64,  is 
the  following: 

“2.  All  persons,  throughout  the  world,  pro- 
fessing the  faith  of  the  Oospel,  and  obedience 
unto  God,  by  Christ,  according  unto  it,  not  de- 
stroying their  own  profession  by  any  errors,  evert- 
ing the  foundation,  or  unholiness  of  converse 
tioo,  are  and  may  be  called  visible  saints;  and 
of  such  ought  all  particular  congregations  to  be 
constituted.'* 

In  the  next  article  we  are  told  that  there 
is  a Church  of  believers  and  a synagogue  of 
unbelievers. 

“8.  The  purest  Churches  under  heaven  are 
subject  to  mixture  and  error;  and  some  have  so 
degenerated  as  to  become  no  Churches  of  Christ, 
but  Synagogue*  of  Sedan;  nevertheless  Christ 
always  hath  ha<£  and  ever  shall  have,  a king- 
dom in  this  world,  to  the  end  thereof  of  son 
as  believe  in  Aim;  and  make  profession  of  his 
name.9 

The  fourth  article  is  by  no  means  delicate 
in  the  denunciation  of  that  Synagogue  of 
Satan,  at  the  head  of  which  is  to  be  found 
the  Pope. 

“4.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
Church,  in  whom,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Father,  all  power  for  the  calling,  Institution, 
order  or  government  of  the  Church,  is  invested 
in  a supreme  and  sovereign  manner,  neither  can 
the  Pope  of  Rome  in  any  sense  be  head  there- 
of; but  is  Antichrist,  that  man  of  sin,  and  son 
of  perdition , that  exatteth  himself in  the  Church 
against  Christ,  and  all  that  is  called  God; 
whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness 
of  his  coming.’*  

Two  conclusions  are  now  evidently  esta- 
blished, viz.  that  the  maintaining  of  some 
errors  and  heresies  are  sufficient  to  exclude 
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fro®  salvation,  and  next,  that  the  Pope  is 
Antichrist  and  our  Church  a Synagogue  of 
Sitan.  This  is  indeed  very  charitable  and 
complimentary  and  kind. 

But  let  us  go  a little  larther  through  the 
document,  lest  it  should  be  asserted  that  we 
did  not  take  a sufficiently  extensive  view.  In 
p.  22,  chapter  vii,  Of  God's  Covenant , art  2, 
ta  the  following : 

u%  Moreover,  man  having  brought  himself 
under  the  curse  of  the  law  by  his  Call,  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  make  a Covenant  of  Grace,  wherein 
he  freely  oflereth  unto  sinners  life  And  salvation 
hr  Jesus  Christ,  bequieing  faith  in  him,  that 
they  may  he  saved  ; and  promising  to  give  unto 
all  those  that  are  ordained  unto  eternal  life,  his 
Holy  Spirit,  to  make  them  willing,  and  able  to 

BELIEVE." 

The  Covenant  here  is  faith,  by  aid  of 
which  man  is  saved.  We  shall  see  the  same 
doctrine  in  article  3 : 

M Hus  Covenant  is  revealed  in  the  Gojqjel; 
and  was  first  of  all  to  Adam  in  the  promise  of 
salvation  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  after- 
wards by  farther  steps,  until  the  fall  discovery 
thereof  was  completed  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  it  is  found  ,ea  in  that  eternal  covenant  trans- 
action, that  was  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son  about  the  redemption  of  the  elect ; and  it  is 
alohe  by  the  grace  of  this  Covenant,  that  all  of 
the  posterity  of  fatten  Adam,  that  ever  were 
saved,  did  obtain  life  and  a blessed  immortality; 
man  being  now  utterly  incapable  of  acceptance 
with  God  upon  those  terms  on  which  Adam 
stood  in  his  state  of  innooency." 

The  next  article  of  chapter  viii,  p.  26,  shows 
how  faith  is  communicated  to  the  elect. 

M8.  To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  obtain- 
ed eternal  redemption,  he  doth  certainly  and 
effectually  apply,  and  communicate  the  same ; 
■wiring  intercession  for  them ; uniting  them  to 
himself  by  his  Spirit;  revealing  unto  them,  in 
emd  by  the  word,  the  mystery  of  salvation;  per 
tmmding  them  to  believe,  and  obey ; governing 
their  hearts  by  his  word  and  spirit,  and  over- 
coming all  their  enemies  by  his  almighty  power 
and  wisdom ; in  such  manner  and  ways  as  are 
most  consonant  to  his  wonderful,  and  unsearch 
able  dispensation ; and  all  of  free  and  absolute 
grace,  without  any  condition  foreseen  in  them, 
to  procure  it.” 

In  p.  29,  we  find  in  chapter  x,  Of  Effectual 
Calling •,  that  those  in  other  modes  of  belief, 
howsoever  moral  or  just,  cannot  be  saved 
unless  they  become  Christians,  and  of  course 
not  Roman  Catholics,  who  adhere  to  Anti- 
christ. 

*4.  Others  not  elected,  although  they  may 
be  called  by  the  Tninhtry  of  the  word,  and  may 
have  some  common  operations  of  the  spirit ; 

yet,  not  bring  effectually  drawn  by  the  Father^ 


they  neither  will,  nor  can  truly  come  to  Christ ; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  saved ; much  less  can 
men  that  receive  not  the  Christian  religion  be 
saved,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their 
lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  the 
law  of  that  religion  they  do  profess." 

In  chapter  xi,  Of  Justification,  article  2, 
we  are  justified  by  faith  alone. 

“2.  Faith,  thus  receiving  and  resting  on 
Christ  and  his  righteousness,  is  the  alone  in- 
strument of  justification ; yet  it  is  not  alone 
in  the  person  justified,  but  is  ever  accompanied 
with  all  other  saving  graces,  and  is  no  dead 
faith,  but  worketh  by  love." 

The  same  is  repeated  in  the  5th  article : 
but  to  know  the  nature  of  that  faith,  I shall 
give  you  the  articles,  2 and  3,  of  chap,  xiv, 
Of  saving  Faith, 

M 2.  By  this  faith,  A Christian  believeth  to  be 
true  whatsoever  is  revealed  in  the  word,  on  the 
authority  of  God  himself;  and  also  appre- 
hendeth  an  excellency  therein  above  all  other 
writings;  and  all  things  in  the  world;  as  it 
bears  forth  the  glory  of  God  in  hi9  attributes, 
the  excellency  of  Christ  in  his  nature  and  offi- 
ces, and  the  power  and  fulness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  his  working  and  operations ; and  so  is 
enabled  to  cost  his  soul  upon  the  truth  tints  be- 
lieved, and  also  acteth  differently  upon  that 
which  each  particular  passage  thereof  contain- 
eth  ; yielding  obedience  to  the  commands,  trem- 
bling At  the  threatenings,  and  embracing  the 
promises  of  God,  for  this  life,  and  that  which  ia 
to  come  : but  the  principal  acts  of  saving  frith, 
have  immediate  relation  to  Christ,  accepting, 
receiving,  and  resting  upon  him  alone,  for  justi- 
fication, sanctification,  and  eternal  life,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

“ 8.  This  faith,  although  it  be  different  in 
degrees,  and  may  be  weak,  or  strong,  yet  it  is 
in  tne  least  degree  of  it,  different  in  the  kind,  or 
nature  of  it,  (as  is  all  other  saving  grace)  from 
the  faith  and  common  grace  of  temporary  be- 
lievers ; and  therefore,  though  it  may  be  many 
times  assailed  and  weakened,  yet  it  gets  the 
victory,  growing  up  in  many,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a full  assurance  through  Christ,  who  ia 
both  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  fiuth." 

We  have  now  clearly  established  the  fact ; 
that  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation, 
“ without  this  our  true  faith,  no  person  can 
be  saved,”  is  as  much  a doctrine  of  the  Bap- 
tist as  it  is  of  the  other  Churches  which  I 
have  brought  in  review  before  you. 

Where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  be- 
lieves that  they  who  die  guilty  of  venial  sin 
alone,  will  go  only  to  temporary  suffering, 
the  Baptist  Church  teaches  that  they  will  be 
damned  perpetually,  p.  36,  chap,  xv,  On  Re- 
pentance unto  Life  and  Salvation,  art  5. 

“ 5.  Such  is  the  provision  which  God  hath 
made  through  Christ  in  the  covenant  of  grace, 
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for  the  preservation  of  believers  unto  salvation, 
that  although  there  is  no  sin  so  small  but  it 
deserves  damnation  ; yet  there  is  no  sin  so  great 
that  it  shall  bring  damnation  on  them  that  re- 
pent ; which  makes  the  constant  preaching  of 
repentance  necessary.” 

In  p.  38,  we  are  taught  in  chapter  xvi,  On 
good  Works , article  7,  that  all  the  t corks  of 
persons  who  have  not  Baptist  fa  ilk,  are  sins , 

w 7.  Works  done  by  unregenerate  men,  al- 
though for  the  matter  of  tnem  they  may  be 
things  which  God  commands  and  of  good  use, 
both  to  themselves  and  others ; yet  because  they 
proceed  not  from  a heart  purified  by  faith,  nor 
are  done  in  a right  manner  according  to  the 
word,  nor  to  a right  end,  the  glory  of  God,  they 
are  sinful  and  cannot  please  God,  nor  tnake  a 
man  meet  to  receive  grace  from  God : and  yet 
their  neglect  of  them  is  more  sinful  and  dis- 
pleasing to  God.” 

This  really  is  a sad  dilemma  for  an  unfor- 
tunate man.  tt  If  you  relieve  that  distressed . 
man  you  commit  a sin,  if  you  neglect  it  you 
commit  a most  grievous  offence.” 

I shall  here  close  for  the  present  this  te- 
dious exhibition  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  the  U.  8.  as 
given  in  its  constitution,  printed  and  sold  by 
George  Forman,  New  York,  1815.  I shewed 
in  a former  letter  that  in  the  xxxviiith  of  its 
confession  of  Faith  it  was  declared  that  out 
cf  the  holy  congregation  of  the  true  Church 
there  is  no  salvation,  I give  here  now  chap- 
ter xxix,  from  p.  32. 

M Of  the  marks  of  the  true  Church,  and  wherein 
she  differs  from,  the  false  Church, 

w We  believe  that  we  ought  diligently  and 
circumspectly  to  discern  from  the  word  of  God, 
which  is  the  true  Church ; since  all  sects  which 
are  in  the  world  assume  to  themselves  the  name 
of  the  Church.  But  we  speak  not  here  of  hypo- 
crites, who  are  mixed  in  the  Church  with  the 
good,  yet  are  not  of  the  Church,  though  exter- 
nally m it : but  we  say  that  the  body  and  com * 
muni  on  of  the  true  church  must  be  distin- 
guished from  all  sects,  who  call  themselves  the 
Church,  The  marks,  by  which  the  true  Church 
is  known,  are  these:  if  the  pure  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  is  preached  therein ; if  she  main- 
tains the  pure  administration  of  the  sacraments 
as  instituted  by  Christ;  if  Church  discipline  is 
exercised  in  punishing  of  sin : in  short,  if  all 
things  are  managed  according  to  the  pure  word 
of  God,  all  things  contrary  thereto  rejected; 
Mid  Jesus  Christ  acknowledged  as  the  only 
Head  of  the  Church.  Hence  the  true  Church 
may  certainly  be  known ; from  which  no  man 
has  a right  to  separate  himself.  With  respect 
to  those  who  are  members  of  the  Church,  they 
may  be  known  by  the  marks  of  Christians, 
namely,  by  faith  , aud  when  they  have  received 
Jesus  Christ  the  only  Saviour,  avoid  sin,  follow 


after  righteousness,  love  the  true  God  and  their 
neighbor,  neither  turn  aside  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  crucify  the  flesh  with  the  works 
thereof.  But  this  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  if 
there  did  not  remain  in  them  great  infirmi- 
ties ; but  they  fight  against  them  throujgh  the 
spirit,  all  the  days  of  their  life,  continually 
taking  their  refuge  to  the  blood,  death,  pas- 
sion, and  obedience  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
tn  whom  they  have  remission  of  sins,  throuak 
faith  in  him.  As  for  the  false  Church,  she 
ascribes  more  power  and  Authority  to  herself 
and  her  ordinances,  than  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  will  not  submit  herself  to  the  yoke  of 
Christ.  Neither  does  she  administer  the  sa- 
craments as  appointed  by  Christ  in  his  word, 
but  adds  to,  and  takes  from  them,  as  die 
think*  proper ; she  relieth  more  upon  men  than 
upon  Christ ; and  persecutes  those,  who  live 
holily  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  rebuke 
her  for  her  errors,  covetousness,  end' idolatry. 
These  two  Churches  are  easily  known  and  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.” 

In  this  we  not  only  have  exclusive  salva- 
tion, for  we  axe  told  that  the  true  Church  ia 
distinguished  from  all  the  sects  which  assume 
the  name  of  the  Church,  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  separate  himself  from  it,  that  its 
members  are  known  by  faith,  dec.  The  ca- 
lumnies which  are  cast  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  given  as  her  character- 
istics, and  die  is  designated  as  “a  false 
church,”  “a  persecutor  of  the  saints,”  “ hav- 
ing errors,”  u being  idolatrous,”  and  “ being 
covetous.”  This  is  indeed  complimentary  I 

I ask  any  person  who  has  had  the  pa- 
tience to  read  my  four  preceding  letters  and 
this  present  one,  whether  it  is  not  as  extra- 
ordinary and  ridiculous  an  exhibition  as  he 
has  ever  known,  to  find  a number  of  cler- 
gymen of  Churches  professing  as  their  doc- 
trine those  tenets,  deliberately  charge  us 
with  being  criminals  in  holding  that  God  has 
made  true  fhith  a requisite  for  salvation  ? 
When  our  doctrine  upon  the  subject  ia 
compared  with  theirs  it  is  fkr  less  harsh,  and 
much  milder  in  its  import;  for  aught  that  I 
know  they  may  imagine  the  Pope  to  be  An- 
tichrist, but  it  is  certainly  no  great  recom- 
mendation to  their  doctrine  that  it  ia  more 
hardi  and  uncharitable  than  that  which  is 
taught  by  Antichrist  himself,  and  received  by 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  as  we  are  politely 
and  charitably  said  to  be.  Do  these  gentle- 
men really  believe  Pope  Leo  XII  is  Anti- 
christ ? Do  they  believe  sincerely  that  their 
fellow-citizens  are  idolators  and  constitute  a 

Sortion  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan  ? If  they 
o not,  why  keep  such  language  in  then 
confessions  of  Faith  ? I must  continue. 
Yours,  dtc^ 

B.  C. 

Charleston,  8,  C„  March  26,  1827. 
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LETTER  XXX. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 


of  America, 

My  Friskds* — I shall  in  this  letter  endea- 
vor to  conelude  the  testimony  of  doctrine 
from  the  Protestant  Churches  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  exclusive  salvation.  If  1 have  select- 
ed some  and  omitted  others,  it  was  not  from 
any  predilection  or  dislike  on  my  part : to  me 
they  are  all  alike,  they  equally  denounce  me 
as  a corrupter  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  a member  of  a Church  whose  errors  are 
too  numerous  and  too  gross  to  allow  their 
fathers  to  remain  in  her  communion,  or  to 
permit  them  to  return  without  danger  of 
eternal  ruin.  So  far  as  charity  is  concerned 
I hold  the  individuals  of  those  several 
Churches  upon  a perfect  equality,  and  feel 
convinced  that  it  is  my  religious  duty,  as  1 
trust  it  is  my  disposition  to  do  them  every 
service  in  my  power,  and  to  meet  them  in  all 
the  relations  of  society  as  friends,  neighbors, 
fellow-citizens,  or  brethren  of  the  human 
family.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  examine 
the  doctrine  of  every  denomination,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  select  a few,  and  in  making  the 
selection,  I have  as  far  as  I knew,  taken  the 
Churches  to  which  those  gentlemen  belonged 
who  so  zealously  aided  White  in  his  charge 
against  us.  As  those  gentlemen  charged 
us  with  holding  a doctrine  which  made  our 
very  benevolence  a curse  and  rendered  us 
unfit  to  participate  in  an  equality  of  political 
rights,  with  our  fellow-Christians,  I thought 
it  to  be  only  iust  to  try  themselves  by  their 
own  test  I believe,  tnat  the  Methodist  doc- 
trine is  that  which  alone  of  the  assailants 
has  not  yet  been  exhibited.  Allow  me  now 
to  dwell  for  a short  time  upon  their  confes- 
sion of  Faith. 

“The  Doctrines  and  Principles  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  twentieth 
edition.  New  Yort,  published  by  N.  Bangs 
&.  T.  Mason,  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  J.  C.  Totten,  printer,  9,  Bowery, 
1890” — shall  be  my  text  book. 

It  is  very  obvious  to  all  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  origin  of  our  several  Protestant 
denominations,  that  Methodism  was  origin- 
ally but  a regular  and  methodical  practice  of 
the  religious  duties  of  the  Church  of  Protest- 
ant England,  but  in  process  of  time  it  has 
eome  to  be  a separate  denomination,  between 
which  and  the  church  whence  it  emanated 
there  are  many  things  not  only  discrepant  but 
contradictory:  not  only  things  indifferent  or 
upon  which  there  might  be  difference  with- 
out breach  of  communion:  but  upon  what 
is  really,  and  [is]  known  to  be  essential 
However,  we  must  necessarily  expect  to  find 
in  many  instances  a great  similarity  of  doc- 
trine. Hence  as  we  know  that  the  Church 


of  England  and  the  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  hold  the  doctrine  of  exclu- 
sive salvation ; it  must  be  also  held  by  the 
Methodist  Church  unless  it  has  been  special- 
ly abandoned.  As  we  have  no  evidence  of  this 
special  abandonment,  we  must  be  of  opinion 
that  it  continues  to  be  stOl  a tenet  of  the  so- 
ciety. This,  though  a good  presumptive  ar- 
gument, and  nearly  conclusive  as  to  the  fact, 
is  not  however  such  ground  as  I should  be 
willing  to  rest  upon,  especially  in  a case  like 
the  present  I shall  therefore  use  positive 
proof 

To  establish  my  position,  will  require  the 
attainment  of  two  results : the  first  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Methodist  Church  doctrine, 
without  faith  there  is  no  salvation,  and  se- 
condly, that  this  faith  exists  only  in  those 
who  believe  the  doctrine  of  Christ  I shall 
add  another,  viz.  that  Roman  Catholics  have 
not  that  doctrine,  and  it  will  follow  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  excluded  from  salvation. 

The  work  which  I shall  use  contains  two 
parts,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal : section 
n,  of  the  firet  part,  contains  the  M Articles  of 
Religion:”  they  are  generally  taken  from 
those  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Art  v,  p.  8,  corresponds  with  article  vi  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  in 
the  following  words: 

u The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  thing  neces- 
sary to  salvation:  so  that  whatsoever  is  not 
read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not 
to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be 
believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  kzoxssabt  to  salvation” 

The  only  difference  is  in  the  introducing 
the  particle  The  at  the  commencement  in 
this,  and  omitting  the  particle  the  before  faith. 
Hence  it  is  clearly  implied  if  not  felly  de- 
clared ; that  the  belief  of  an  article  of  fiuth 
is  necessary  to  salvation.  In  p.  10,  we  have 
the  following  article : 

* Vni  Of  Free  Will. — The  condition  of  man 
after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot  turn 
and  prepare  himself,  by  his  own  natural  strength 
and  works,  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God; 
Wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  dogoodw&rks^ 


may  nave  a good  wui,  ana  wonting  wun  us, 
when  we  have  that  good  win.” 

This  is  exactly  the  same  as  article  x of 
the  P.  E.  Church,  save  that  it  omits  the  word 
good  before  u works”  where  it  first  occurs, 
and  which  word  good  is  in  the  article  of  the 
P.  E.  Church.  From  this  article  we  are  ne- 
cessarily led  to  infer  that  our  good  works  de- 
pend upon  faith,  or  are  identified  therewith, 
htu3  that  we  cannot  obtain  this  faith,  or  do 
those  good  works  without  the  aid  of  God's 
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grace;  indeed  the  plain  meaning  is  that  grace 
produce*  faith,  and  fmth  produces  the  works. 
So  that  we  have  no  good  work  without  faith 
as  it*  foundation — hence  it  is  obvious  that  as 
we  cannot  be  saved  without  faith  or  good 
works,  or  both,  he  who  has  not  faith  cannot 
be  saved.  The  next  article  removes  all 
doubt  from  the  question,  art.  ix,  p.  11: 

* Of  the  Justification  of  Man. — We  are  ac- 
counted righteous  before  God,  only  for  the 
merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by 
faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  of  deserving ; 
— Wherefore,  that  toe  are  justified  by  faith  only 
is  a most  wholesome  doctrine  and  very  full  of 
comfort" 

This  is  word  for  word  so  far  as  it  ha*  refer- 
ence  to  the  xith  article  of  the  P.  E.  Church; 
the  latter  refers  to  the  book  of  Homilies  for 
an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  justified  by  faith  only,  and  how  it  is 
wholesome  and  comfortable.  My  conclu- 
sion is,  the  Methodist  Church  requires  faith 
for  justification,  hence  either  a person  might 
be  saved  without  being  justified,  or  he  cannot 
be  saved  without  having  faith : our  Method- 
ist friends  are  far  from  asserting  that  an  un- 
justified man  can  be  saved,  and  they  neces- 
sarily teach  what  we  have  previously  seen  to 
be  their  doctrine,  that  only  they  who  have 
faith  will  be  saved:  and  this  is  the  doctrine 
of  exclusive  salvation  in  its  fullest  extent  and 
acceptation.  We  shall  see  this  further  con- 
firmed in  the  tenth  article. 

u Of  Good  Works — Although  good  works, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after 
justification,  cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  en- 
dure the  severity  of  God's  judgments : yet  are 
tiier  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ, 
and  spring  out  of  a true  and  lively  faith,  inso- 
much that  by  them  a lively  faith  may  be  as 
evidently  known,  as  a tree  is  discerned  by  its 
fruit." 

The  variance  between  this  and  the  article 
xii  of  the  P.  E.  Church  consists  in  although 
being  substituted  for  albeit,  the  word  judg- 
ment being  made  plural,  and  omitting  the 
word  necessarily  after  spring-  out  The  arti- 
cle in  each  case  exhibits  to  us  good  works 
as  the  consequence  of  faith : and  in  each 
mm  shows  the  necessity  of  forth  for  salva- 
tion. There  is  however  a wide  difference 
between  the  substantial  doctrine  in  each,  for 
the  Methodist  does  not  assert  in  this  article 
that  good  works  are  a necessary  consequence 
•f  forth*  he  here  admits  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  faith  without  being  necessarily 
productive,  whereas  the  P.  E.  Church  asserts 
that  the  works  must  necessarily  spring  out 
from  faith  wherever  it  does  exist ; they  both 
agree  that  tire  exhibition  of  good  works  is  an 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  forth,  or  belief, 


without  which  there  is  no  justification.  We 
next  come  to  page  IS,  article  xih. 

“ Of  the  Church. — The  visible  Ohureh  of 
Christ  is  a congregation  of  foithfol  men,  m 
which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and 
the  sacraments  duly  administered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of 
necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 

This  article  is  alike  in  both  churches,  and 
an  essential  mark  of  the  Church  i*  that  the 
pure  word  of  Ood  is  preached  therein.  They 
who  will  not  believe  these  doctrine*  cannot 
have  foith,  cannot  be  in  that  true  Church, 
cannot  be  justified,  cannot  be  saved.  For 
my  own  part  I can  see  no  ground  for  saying 
that  any  Church  or  religious  society  thatl 
ever  h^ard  or  read  ofr  i*  not  equally  charge- 
able as  is  ours  with  holding  this  doctrine.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine  a few  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  P.  E.  and  Methodist 
Churches  apply  the  principle  specially  to  our 
Church. 

In  p.  13,  the  article  xiv  is  the  following: 

u Of  Purgatory. — The  Romish  doctrine  con- 
cerning purgatory,  pardon,  worshipping,  and 
adoration,  as  well  of  images  as  of  relics,  and 
also  invocation  of  saints,  is  a fond  thing,  vainly 
invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warrant  of 
Scripture,  but  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God." 

This  is  also  the  article  xii  of  the  P.  E. 
Church.  We  are  here  distinctly  ejected  from 
the  Church,  since  we  teach  what  is  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God , consequently  not  the  pure 
word  of  God,  but  tliat  which  is  repugnant 
thereto,  and  of  course  not  grounded  upon  the 
warrant  of  Scripture.  The  next  article  charg- 
es us  with  what  is  also  said  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God,  article  xiv  which  is  ar- 
ticle xxiv  of  the  P.  E.  Church. 

“ Of  speaking  in  the  congregation  in  such  a 
tongue  as  the  People  understand. — It  is  a thing 
plainly  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  to  have  public 
prayer  in  the  Church,  or  to  minister  the  sacra- 
ments, in  a tongue  not  understood  by  the  peo- 
ple." 

Will  any  person  who  peruses  this  evidence* 
for  a moment  hesitAte  to  say  that  we  are  treat- 
ed not  only  very  unceremoniously,  but  very 
illiberally,  by  gentlemen  whose  first  principle 
is,  that  neither  we  nor  they  can  know  with 
infallible  certainly^  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
passages  of  the  hible,  and  that  each  person 
is  to  seek  for  knowledge  from  God  and  not 
to  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  any  Church, 
because  each  Church  is  liable  to  err! 

In  page  14,  we  are  charged  with  cou&uft 
following  of  the  Apostles ; this  is  in  article  xvi 
and  corresponds  with  article  xxv  of  the  P. 
EL  Church.  I really  do  not  understand  what 
the  gentlemen  mean,  unless  it  be  whatloao- 
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aoi  believe  they  intended,  that  they  charge 
the  Apostles  with  corruption,  and  consequent- 
ly that  we  are  criminal  in  following  them. 
Bat  at  page  16,  paragraph  the  second  of  arti- 
cle xviii,  Of  the  Lord's  Supper , there  is 
another  specific  opposition  to  (rod’s  pure  doc- 
trine charged  upon  us. 

"Transubetantiation,  or  the  change  of  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  and  wine  in  tbe  Supper  of  our 
Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ,  but  is 
repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  over- 
tkroweth  the  nature  of  a sacrament,  and  hath 
given  occasion  to  many  superstitions.” 

This  corresponds  to  article  xxviii  of  the 
• P.  E.  Church.  Hitherto  we  were  charged 
with  opposing  the  word  of  God,  and  being 
superstitions.  Now  the  sounds  begin  to  grow 
more  portentous:  our  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
and  other  friends,  not  content  with  this,  which 
in  all  conscience  was  severe  enough,  add  "is 
repugnant  to  common  sense  and  reason,  and 
hath  been  and  is  the  cause  of  gross  idolatries 
Poor,  senseless.  Popish  Idiots,  and  gross  Idol- 
ators!  Thank  you  gentlemen ! It  becomes 
you  to  lecture  us  and  to  rebuke  us  for  illi- 
beraKty.  Let  us,  however,  hear  a little  more 
to  soothe  our  pride  and  to  excite  our  vanity, 
bk  page  16,  article  xix,  the  Methodist  Church 


u Of  both  kinds. — The  enp  of  the  Lord  is  not 
to  be  denied  to  the  lay-people : for  both  the 
parts  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  oy  Christ’s  ordi- 
nance and  commandment,  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  all  Christians  alike.” 

The  P.  E.  Church  has  the  word  sacrament 
fbr  supper.  The  declaration  herein  contained 
is  that  communion  under  one  kind  is  contrary 
to  the  ordinance  and  commandment  of  Christ; 
of  course  then  we  ore  charged  with  this  cri- 
minality. In  the  same  page,  article  xx  agrees 
word  for  word  with  article  xxvi  of  the  P.  E. 
Church,  except  that  the  verbs  which  I have 
put  in  italics  are  in  the  past  tense  there ; here 
they  are  in  the  present,  and  the  fable  and  de- 
ceit here,  are  there  in  the  plural. 

*•  Of  the  one  oblation  of  Christ,  finished  upon 
the  Cross . — The  offering  of  Christ  once  made,  is 
that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and  satis- 
faction for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both 
original  and  actual ; and  there  is  none  other  sa- 
tisfaction for  sin  bat  that  alone.  Wherefore  the 
sacrifice  of  masses,  in  Use  which  it  is  commonly 
arid,  that  the  Priest  doth  offer  Christ  for  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain 
or  guilt,  is  a blasphemous  fable  and  dangerous 

Our  friends  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
at  tbe  conclusion  of  their  xxxvth  article,  have 
this  passage  for  our  benefit: 

* Therefore  we  reject  all  mixtures  and  DAM- 
NABLE INVENTIONS  which  men  have  add- 
ed unto,  or  blended  with  the  sacraments.” 


And  in  the  Catechism  for  the  xxx  Lord’s 
Day,  page  58,  Q.  80,  we  are  farther  compli- 
mented: 

“ Q.  80.  What  difference  is  there  between  the 
Lord’s  Supper  and  the  Popish  Mass  f 
u A.  The  Lord’s  Supper  testifies  to  us,  that 
we  have  a full  pardon  of  all  sin  by  the  only 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  himself  has 
once  accomplished  on  the  cross ; and,  that  we, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  ingrafted  into  Christ, 
who,  acc©? ding  to  the  human  nature,  is  now  not 
on  earth,  but  m heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  his  Father,  and  will  there  be  worshipped 
by  us  , but  the  mass  teacheth  that  the  living  and 
dead  have  not  the  pardon  of  sins  through  the 
sufferings  of  Christ , unless  Christ  is  also  daily 
offered  for  them  by  the  Priests;  and  further, 
that  Christ  is  bodily  under  tbe  form  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  therefore  is  to  be  worshipped  in 
than ; so  that  the  mass  at  bottom,  is  nothing 
else  than  a denial  of  the  one  sacrifice  and  •offer- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ , and  an  accursed  idolatry.” 
The  good  gentlemen  will  please  to  allow 
me  to  know  what  the  mass  is;  and  with  that 
knowledge  I beg  leave  to  inform  them  that  I 
do  not  believe  even  White  himself  would 
have  been  so  barefaced  as  to  assert  that  the 
propositions  which  I have  marked  in  italic* 
in  the  answer  which  they  teach  their  chil- 
dren are  true.  Roman  Catholics  do  not  teach 
either  of  those  two  propositions,  and  the  maaa 
teaches  nothing.  Our  Baptist  brethren,  page 
61,  kindly  join  our  Presbyterian  brethren  m 
the  following  assertion,  chap,  xxix,  art  2 : 

“ So  that  Popish  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  they 
call  it,  is  most  abominably  injurious  to  Christa 
own  and  only  sacrifice,  the  alone  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  elect.” 

The  Methodist  in  page  45,  prescribing  the 
trial  for  candidates  for  the  ministiy,  in  answer 
2,  places  as  a requisite  condition  w a just  con- 
ception of  salvation  by  faith,”  and  at  an  ordi- 
nation of  an  elder,  p.  141,  requires  him  to  be 
M ready  with  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and 
drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine* 
contrary  to  God's  word and  in  ordaining  a 
Bishop,  p.  154,  requiresof  him,  in  addition,  to 
promise  uboth  privately  and  openly  to  call 
upon  and  encourage  others  to  the  same.” 

1 have  been  tedious,  but  upon  this  topic  I 
have  done  for  the  present  i believe  then,  it 
must  appear  extraordinary  that  clergymen  of 
those  several  Churches  should  have  com- 
bined to  unite  with  the  writer  of  the  “Evi- 
dence” in  the  following  paragraph: 

M If  your  leaders,  whom  it  would  be  undo** 
ritable  to  suspect  of  tbe  latter  fooling,  have  so 
far  receded  from  the  Roman  creed  as  to  allow 
us  the  common  privileges  of  Christianity,  and 
can  conscientiously  swear  to  protect  and  en- 
courage the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England, 
let  them,  in  tbe  name  of  truth,  speak  openly 
before  tbe  world,  and  be  the  first  to  remove  that 
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obstacle  to  mutual  beoevolenoe,  and  perfect 
community  of  political  privileges — the  doctrine 
of  exclusive  salvation  m your  Church.  Cancel 
but  that  one  article  from  your  creed,  and  all 
liberal  men  in  Europe  will  offer  you  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  Tour  other  doctrines  con- 
cern but  yourselves ; this  endangers  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  every  man  living,  and  that  in 
proportion  to  your  goodness:  it  makes  your 
very  benevolence  a curse.” 

My  friends,  we  have  too  long  suffered  un- 
der injurious  and  unfounded  imputations:  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  ourselves  vili- 
fied as  the  only  intolerant  Church  in  Christen- 
dom, as  the  only  Church  which  taught  the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation;  we  ought  not 
to  permit  this  any  longer — without  any  di- 
minution of  charity,  without  any  violation  of 
friendship,  without  any  loss  of  affection  for 
our  brethren  of  other  Churches,  let  us  make 
them  feel  that  we  are  at  least  as  liberal  as 
any  of  them.  I am  fully  aware  that  several 
who  hail  under  the  names  of  those  Churches 
will  answer,  that  they  do  not  believe  all  the 
doctrines  which  those  Churches  teach.  But 
surely  the  clergy  will  not  say  so ; they  at  all 
events  believe  what  they  profess  to  teach,  and 
of  course  they  believe  this  doctrine.  When  the 
other  gentlemen  shall  have  determined  upon 
what  they  will  please  to  believe,  and  give  us 
an  exhibition  or  their  tenets,  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  the  case  as  plain  in  their  regard,  pro- 
vided they  go  but  one  line  beyond  this  posi- 
tion. Every  person,  good  and  bad,  that  ever 
was  created  unit  be  saved,  without  any  endur- 
ance of  punishment:  and  truth  and  error  are 
equally  acceptable  to  God:  neither  does  he  take 
into  account  whether  a person  has  been  indif- 
ferent to  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  engaged  in 
its  investigation,  nor  whether  he  has  made  it  the 
ride  qf  hts  conduct,  or  been  careless  as  to  what 
rule  he  observed.  The  least  advance  beyond 
this  line  is  embracing  a doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation. 

I shall  proceed  to  examine  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  “ Evidence,’’ 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C .,  April  2, 1827. 

LETTER  XXXL 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  qf  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mt  Friends, — I have,  I trust,  frilly  estab- 
lished the  following  points:  viz.  1.  That  a 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  is  taught  by 
every  religious  society.  2.  TTiat  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  did  not  drive  out  the  Pro- 
testant sectaries,  because  of  their  refusal  to 
abandon  the  doctrines  which  their  predeces- 
sors had  given  to  them,  as  derived  from  the 
Apostles.  3.  That  the  first  Protestants  went 
out  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  bo- 


cause  she  would  not  abandon  the  doctrines 
which  she  had  received  from  the  Apostles 
through  their  successors,  and  which  Roman 
Catholics  also  believed  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Scriptures.  4.  That  the  persons 
who  so  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as- 
serted that  she  erred  in  keeping  those  doc- 
trines, and  that  their  regard  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls  and  the  purity  of  their  religion 
obliged  them  to  leave  her  communion.  6. 
That  this  is  on  their  part  an  assertion  that 
only  they  who  reject  false  doctrine  and  ad- 
here to  the  pure  and  true  doctrine  can  be 
saved.  6.  That  they  have  separated  from 
each  other  into  a vast  number  of  sects  and 
divisions,  each  of  which  denounces  the  rest 
as  erroneous  in  one  or  more  points  of  doc- 
trine, and  justifies  its  separation  upon  the 
ground  of  the  high  obligation  of  adhering  to 
truth  and  rejecting  error.  7.  That  they  all 
denounce  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
bigoted  and  intolerant  and  tyrannical,  for 
not  admitting  as  true,  a principle  whose  truth 
they  all  deny,  viz.  that  it  is  a matter  of  indif- 
ference in  the  sight  of  God  whether  a per- 
son adheres  to  religious  truth  or  to  religious 
error,  provided  he  is  a good,  moral  man.  8. 
That  whilst  they  complain  of  being  styled 
heretics  or  choosers  of  doctrines,  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  they  feel  themselves 
justified  in  calling  her  a corrupter  of  God’s 
word,  the  false  Church,  a lying  harlot,  the 
synagogue  of  satan,  the  scarlet  ***** 
of  Babylon ; her  members  idolaters ; her  cler- 
gy, lying  prophets,  wolves  in  sheep’s  cloth- 
ing, imps  of  the  devil ; and  their  chief  Bishop, 
Antichrist,  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdi- 
tion. 9.  That  this  unbecoming  language  is 
not  only  that  of  ages  gone  by,  but  that  of 
the  present  day ; not  that  which  is  used  in 
a moment  of  irritation,  but  in  the  hours  of 
deliberate  and  most  solemn  and  serious  re- 
flection ; not  by  the  rabble  drawcansirs,  who 
seek  for  temporary  notice  and  a daily  morsel, 
without  any  farther  hopes,  but  by  dignified 
prelates,  learned  ministers,  wise  elders,  pro- 
vident deacons,  and  grave  synods ; it  is  lan- 
guage embodied  in  the  awful  formularies 
of  Faith,  for  the  edification  of  the  sanctimo- 
nious, for  the  direction  of  the  preacher,  for 
the  information  of  the  inquirer,  and  to  be 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  youthftil  mind, 
even  from  the  first  lispings  of  artless  and  un- 
suspecting infhncy. 

Yes,  my  friends,  whilst  the  Church  of  Bish- 
op Kemp,  and  those  of  his  associates,  use 
such  language  as  this,  they  dare  before  a 
judicious  public  to  arraign  us  who  have  not 
returned  railing  for  their  railing,  or  reproach 
for  their  scoffing,  though  they  have  thus  de- 
nounced us  in  their  doctrinal  works.  I have 
never  known  effrontery  to  equal  that  of 
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which  those  Right  Reverend  and  Reverend 
•Wrovers  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Blanco 
White  are  guilty.  They  may,  if  they  will, 
set  to  work  upon  the  amendment  and  revi- 
wou  of  their  doctrinal  formularies,  they  may, 
if  they  will*  make  their  pure  religion  more 
pure;  with  all  this  we  have  no  concern;  but 
we  should  not  suffer  them  with  impunity  to 
charge  us  with  holding  a more  intolerant 
doctrine  than  they  do,  when  in  truth  ours  is 
more  liberal,  than  is  the  most  liberal  of 
theirs. 

I have  done  for  the  present  with  the  doc- 
trine of  exclusive  salvation;  not  that  1 have 
exhausted  my  topics,  but  that  1 fear  having 
tired  my  readers.  Should  the  holy  alliance 
of  our  opponents  desire  it,  they  shall  be 
treated  to  as  much  more  as  they  may  be 
pleased  to  call  for:  I have  it  made  up  by  me, 
ready  to  order. 

White  now  passes  to  another* topic,  p.  72. 

M Believe  a man  who  has  spent  the  best  years 
of  his  life  where  Catholicism  is  professed  with- 
out the  check  of  dissenting  opinions ; where  it 
luxuriates  on  the  soil,  which  fire  and,  sword 
have  cleared  of  whatever  might  stunt  its  natu- 
ral and  genuine  growth ; a growth  incessantly 
watched  over  by  the  head  of  your  Church,  and 
his  authorized  representatives,  the  Inquisitors.” 

This  portion  of  the  chapter,  according  to 
its  heading  in  the  title,  1 expected,  would  give 
us  abundant  evidence  of  all  the  atrocities  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  I therefore  looked  for  an 
opportunity  of  giving  a correct  statement  of 
the  nature  of  that  institution ; but  really  there 
is  so  little  upon  the  subject,  that  I must  leave 
that  history  to  another  place,  in  which  it 
shall  be  more  appropriately  introduced.  After 
I shall  have  concluded  my  examination  of 
White’s  M Evidence,”  I have  by  me  another 
work,  in  the  examination  of  which  it  will  be 
more  properly  given. 

White  calls  upon  us  to  believe  him,  Be- 
lieve whom? — Look  to  my  Letters  V,  VI,  Ac. 
sad  will  you  believe  him  ?-— “ Spain  has  clear- 
ed the  soil  with  fire  and  sword.”  At  all 
events,  the  Inquisition  was  no  sword;  the 
Kings  of  Spain  used  it  m their  wars  with  the 
Moors ; but  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
why  are  we  to  be  made  accountable  for  the 
regulations  by  which  the  Spanish  government 
secured  itself  against  the  secret  attempts  of 
an  enemy  which  had  long  kept  its  people  in 
bondage,  and  which  now  nearly  driven  out 
by  the  sword,  sought  to  insinuate  itself  con- 
cealed fin  the  country,  to  make  new  attempts 
at  fits  subjugation  ? Let  me  put  a case,  which 
being  of  times  now  before  us,  will  be  better 
understood,  and  will  perhaps  even  justify  the 
Spanish  policy.  Suppose  the  cause  of  Greece 
triumphant ; would  our  American  patrons  of 
White  condemn  the  policy  which 


would  exclude  the  Turks  from  that  libera- 
ted country  over  which  they  had  ho  long 
domineered?  Would  they  condemn  the  policy 
which  dreading  the  return  of  those  oppres- 
sors, would  create  a tribunal  to  inquire  after 
such  as  might  remain  concealed  or  disguised 
and  watching  for  a favorable  opportunity  of 
again  subjugating  their  former  tributaries? 
Yet  this  would  be  exactly  what  White  calls 
clearing  the  soil  with  the  sword  in  the  first 
instance,  and  if  the  tribunal  punished  with 
death  by  burning  those  discovered  enemies, 
it  would  be  clearing  it  by  fire.  This  was' 
the  origin  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  a tribu- 
nal created  in  1480,  by  Ferdinand  and  lsa- 
bella,  to  guard  their  territories  against  the 
return  of  Saracenic  dominion.  Neither  were 
the  Spanish  Inquisitors  the  “ authorized  re- 
presentatives of  the  head  of  our  Church.” 
The  King  of  Spain  named  an  Inquisitor 
general  for  all  his  territories;  this  name  was 
transmitted  to  the  Pope  for  his  approbation ; 
the  local  Inquisitors  were  nominated  by  this 
genera],  but  they  had  no  power  in  virtue  of 
this  nomination,  until  it  was  approved  of  and 
confirmed  by  the  King:  the  monarch  also 
appointed  a council  to  sit  with  the  Inquisitor 
general,  and  by  the  King’s  authority  familiars 
or  officers  of  the  local  tribunals  were  ap- 
pointed from  amongst  the  nobility,  by  the 
supreme  council : thus  it  was  not  a tribunal 
of  authorized  representatives  of  the  Pope, 
but  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  was  estab- 
lished not  against  heretics,  but  against  the 
ancient  Saracenic  enemies  of  the  Spanish 
people.  The  Kings  of  Spain  seeing  the  deso- 
lating wars  of  Germany  and  the  convulsions 
of  France,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
religion,  and  having  unity  and  peace  at  home, 
charged  the  same  tribunal  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction into  their  territories  of  those 
strife-creating  factions  which  tortured  the 
minds  and  afflicted  the  bodies  of  other  na- 
tions ; they  believed  that  the  way  to  heaven 
was  open  to  the  professors  of  the  ancient 
religion,  and  they  saw  no  necessity  for  intro- 
ducing theological  discord  and  tumultuous 
wranglers  into  a land  which  was  now  enjoy- 
ing some  repose.  It  is  indeed  extraordinary 
that  White  should  scarcely  ever  give  even  a 
coloring  of  truth  to  his  statements.  His 
book  was  written  in  the  year  1826,  at  a pe- 
riod when  the  Inquisition  did  not  exist,  when 
he  well  knew  there  was  no  such  tribunal  in 
Spain,  and  yet  he  tells  us  that  M the  growth 
of  Catholicism  ti  watched  over  by  the  head 
of  our  Church,  and  his  authorized  represen- 
tatives the  Inquisitors.” 

I have  in  a former  letter  taken  to  pieces 
the  fable  which  he  gives  us  in  p.  78,  concern- 
ing his  mother  and  the  Inquisition.  I shell 
not  therefore  now  revert  to  it;  but  shall 
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hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  thin  h»  second 
letter,  p.  74. 

M Such  is  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  power  to 
which  you  submit  The  monstrous  laws  of 
which  I speak,  do  not  belong  to  a remote  pe- 
riod: they  existed  in  full  force  fifteen  years 
ago : they  were  republished,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  at  a later  period.” 

But  Mr.  White  here  asserts  a deliberate 
falsehood.  His  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  power  which  he  describes  is  that  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  has  never  been 
in  force  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  As  well 
might  he  tell  the  Irish  Catholics  that  the 
King  of  Spain  could  nominate  the  archbish- 
op of  Armagh  because  the  Pope  consented 
to  his  nominating  the  archbishop  of  Toledo: 
as  well  might  he  have  asserted  that  the 
Church  lands  in  Ireland  belong  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Bishops,  because  the  King  of  Spain 
agreed  with  the  Pope  that  the  Church  lands 
of  his  dominions  should  belong  only  to  Ro- 
man Catholics.  This  is  the  discreditable 
sophistry  of  endeavoring  to  establish  general 
conclusions  as  the  result  of  special  premises. 

I would  be  just  as  well  warranted  in  charg- 
ing the  Protestant  Bishops  of  America  with 
voting  the  persecution  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 
There  is  here  also  a wilful  concealment  of 
the  truth:  viz.  that  the  tribunal  has  been 
abolished,  and  that  the  Pope  refused  to  be 
concerned  in  its  restoration— -p.  76.. 

“ If  some  of  your  writers  assume  the  tone  of 
freedom  whichbelong?  to  this  age  and  country ; 
if  you  profess  your  Faith  without  compulsion ; 
you  may  thank  the  Protestant  laws  which  pro- 
tect you.  Is  there  a spot  in  the  universe  where 
a Roman  Catholic  may  throw  off  Ihs  mental 
allegiance  except  where  Protestants  have  con- 
tended for  that  right,  and  sealed  it  with  their 
blood?” 

Of  all  the  barefaced  effrontery  which  ever 
was  possessed  by  any  writer,  the  compiler , 
of  this  passage  must  have  had  the  greatest 
share ; or  he  must  be  the  most  ignorant  man 
who  has  attempted  to  treat  of  such  a subject 
He  is  addressing  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  whose  predecessors  have  written  at 
several  periods,  during  centuries  before  they 
were  persecuted  for  adhering  to  their  reli- 
gion, with  the  same  freedom  that  they  do 
now : to  men  whose  fathers  when  they  pro- 
fessed their  faith  before  Protestants  existed 
did  so  without  compulsion ; the  same  is  true 
of  the  British  Catholics.  They  were  Catho- 
lics who  refused  to  permit  the  Popes  to  in- 
terfere with  their  national  rights,  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Great  Charier,  who  pro- 
claimed that  they  would  not  have  the  Uws  of 
England  changed,  who  passed  the  statutes  of 
Mortmain  ana  of  Pmmumre.  Ia  it  possible 


that  the  sponsors  of  White  csn,  even  in 
America,  assert  without  blushing  that  the 
British  and  Irish  Catholics  may  now  thank 
the  disgraceful  code  of  Protestant  laws  by 
which  they  are  persecuted  for  their  religion, 
for  the  ability  to  confess  their  faith  without 
compulsion  ? There  never  existed  a law  in 
Ireland  to  compel  a man  to  profess  any  faith 
or  system  of  religion,  until  Protestant  laws 
were  made  to  compel  Catholics  to  profess 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  torture  them 
if  they  refused.  Will  Bishop  Kemp  have  tbs 
goodness  to  produce  the  law  if  it  existed  ? 
or  state  a single  instance  of  persecution  upon 
the  score  of  religion  in  Ireland  until  the  time 
of  King  Henry  VIU,  whom  God  raised  up 
as  he  aid  Josias,  and  Ezechi&s? 

Protestants  never  contended  for  the  right 
of  conscience  in  Naples,  and  never  sealed  it 
with  their  blood  in  that  region  or  in  Sicily, 
nor  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  nor  in  Bra- 
zil : yet  in  theso  and  several  other  spots  of 
the  universe,  Roman  Catholics  may  and  do 
leave  their  Church,  and  openly  profess  hav- 
ing thrown  off  their  mental  allegiance.  Thus 
every  particle  of  this  paragraph,  ia  a tissue 
of  untruth  and  unblushing  effrontery.  One 
would  imagine  by  his  style  and  manner  that 
lie  felt  confident  that  Protestants  never  in- 
terfered with  the  freedom  of  conscience. 
What  does  he  say  to  the  penal  laws  whoaa 
continuance  and  whose  enforcement  he  ad- 
vocates ? Could  George  IV  throw  off  his 
mental  allegiance,  for  I will  not  charge  him 
with  the  imitation  of  White’s  own  hypocrisy, 
without  losing  his  crown  ? Could  Mr.  Cam> 
ning  hold  his  place  as  Secretary  of  State  if 
he  became  a Roman  Catholic  ? Could  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  wear  his  golden  chain 
if  he  became  a Roman  Catholic  ? Could  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  vote  in  the  house  of  Peers 
if  he  became  a Roman  Catholic  ? Could  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  or  Mr.  Brougham  retain  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  they  be- 
came Roman  Catholics?  Could  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  retain  his  office  of  commander- 
in-chief,  or  could  Marquis  Wellesley  retain 
the  government  of  Ireland,  if  they  became 
Roman  Catholics?  Could  Sir  Wm.  M'Ma- 
hon  keep  his  place  as  Master  of  the  Rolls 
in  Ireland,  if  he  professed  the  religion  of  his 
parents  and  of  his  youth  ? Could  the  beadle 
of  any  hall  in  a British  or  the  Irish  University, 
could  the  lowest  officer  of  the  meanest  cor- 
poration retain  his  place  and  change  his  reli- 
gion ? — Why  did  the  Swiss  Protestant  can- 
ton turn  Mr.  Haller,  but  three  years  siaoe, 
from  his  place  in  her  council  ? Because  he 
took  the  liberty  of  changing  his  religion  and 
returning  to  the  Church  of  his  ancestors. 

u I know  that  your  Church  modifies  her  intsls 
ranee  according  to  circunwtanres,  and  that  she 
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inkrtin  in  Frame,  after  the  revolution,  the 
Huguenots,  whom  she  would  have  burnt  in  Spain 
u few  years  ago,  and  whom  she  would  doom  to 
some  indefinite  punishment,  little  short  of  the 
rtake,  at  this  present  moment.  Such  conduct 
k unworthy  of  the  claims  which  Rome  con- 
tends for,  and  would  disgrace  the  most  obscure 
leader  of  a paltry  sect  If  she  still  claims  the 
right  of  wielding  4 the  sword  of  Peter,’  why 
does  she  conceal  it  under  her  mantle  t If  not, 
why  does  die  not  put  an  end  to  more  than 
hall  the  miseries  and  degradation  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Spanish  America,  by  at 
ooce  declaring  that  men  are  accountable  only  to 
God  for  their  religion*  belief  and  that  sincere 
mmd  conscientious  persuasion  must  both  in  this 
mmd  the  next  world,  be  a valid  plea  for  the  par- 
don of  error?  Does  the  Church  of  Rome  really 
profess  this  doctrine  f — It  is  then  a sacred  duty 
for  her  to  remove  at  once  that  scandal  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  intolerance  which  the  conduct  of 
Popes  and  councils  has  invariably  upheld.” 

Upon  what  does  this  rhapsody  rest  ? Up- 
on a fake  assumption,  viz.  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  done  what  she  has  not 
done:  that  is,  that  she  has  enacted  the  civil 
laws  of  the  various  nations  in  which  her  faith 
was  professed.  She  neither  tolerates  the 
Huguenot  in  France,  nor  has  she  desired  to 
burn  him  in  Spain,  and  she  has  no  punish- 
ment to  inflict  upon  him.  She  asserts  that 
he  has  departed  from  the  doctrines  which 
hk  fathers  received  from  the  Apostles,  and 
that  his  tenets  are  not  conformable  to  those 
which  came  down  from  the  beginning.  She 
wields  indeed  the  sword  of  Peter,  but  not  to 
eat  off  the  ear  of  Malchus,  for  such  k not 
her  commission,  but  to  cut  off  from  her  com- 
munion those  who  would  corrupt  her  doc- 
trine, or  rebel  against  the  authority  commit- 
ted by  Christ  to  those  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  placed  as  governors  in  the  Church  of  God. 

For  my  part,  I cannot  see  either  misery 
or  degradation  in  any  place  equal  to  that 
Which  exists  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
the  unholy  effort  which  the  British  Church 
amd  State  have  made  to  force  a people  to  act 
against  their  conscience.  Will  Bishop  Kemp 
have  the  kindness  to  exhibit  to  me  any  thing 
to  equal  what  I produce?  As  to  the  next 
the  Church  of  Rome  admits  the  prin- 
ciple with  its  proper  restrictions;  but  she 
denies  that  this  sincere  conviction  upon  suffi- 
cient grounds,  exists  in  those  eases  where 
White  assumes  that  it  does,  and  I deny  the 
feet  which  White  impliedly  asserts,  44  that 
the  conduct  of  Popes  and  Councils  has  in- 
variably upheld  such  intolerance  as  is  the 
■Mtxhl  of  Christianity.’’  It  is  not  my  duty 
to  prove  a negative,  but  I am  reedy  to  meet 
any  one  who  undertakes  to  prove  the  affir- 
mative, and  to  give  him  sufficient  returns  for 
any  instances  wfcfch  he  might  adduoe. 


“ But  if;  as  I am  persuaded,  Rome  still  thinks 
in  conformity  with  her  former  conduct,  and  yet 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  these  kingdoms  dissent 
from  her  on  this  point ; they  have  already  be- 
gun to  use  the  Protestant  right  of  private  judg- 
ment upon  on*  of  the  articles  of  their  uuth; 
and  I may  hope  they  will  follow  me  in  the 
examination  of  that  alleged  divine  authority, 
by  which  they  are  prevented  from  extending  it 

to  ALL.” 

This  is  again  begging  the  question,  and 
assuming  the  truth  of  what  is  untrue.  The 
Catholics  of  Ireland  and  Britain  do  not  dis- 
sent from  the  doctrines  of  their  Church  upon 
that  point,  but  they  adhere  thereto;  and 
White  misrepresents  and  involves  [the  ques- 
tion}, and  after  having  endeavored  to  render 
it  obscure,  states  that  which  is  not  the  fact. 

He  appends  a note  to  this  letter,  to 
show  that  the  friar  Alphonsus  de  Castro, 

1 who  preached  against  the  persecution  of  the 
English  Protestants,  under  Mary,  wrote  a 
! book,  to  prove  that  the  laws  which  enacted 
' civil  and  canonical  punishment  against  here- 
tics were  just;  and  that  the  Fourth  Council 
1 of  Toledo  was  not  as  liberal  as  Mr.  Charles 
Butler  says  it  was.  With  respect  to  the 
i friar,  it  is  matter  of  notoriety,  and  admitted 
i history,  that  he  preached  against  persecution 
When  the  gooa  sponsors  of  White  will  ad- 
: duce  a single  passage  from  his  book  to  con- 
| tradict  the  doctrine  of  his  sermon,  it  will  be 
i time  enough  for  mb  to  reply  to  their  oseer- 
: tions.  Let  them  produce  the  laws  which  he 
! defends.  With  respect  to  the  Council  of 
Toledo,  it  was  a mere  question  between  Mr. 

; Butler  and  White,  in  his  mode  of  treating 
which,  White  shows  his  own  dishonesty. 
In  his  44  Evidence,”  he,  as  I have  shown,  en- 
: deavors  to  conclude,  from  the  establishment 
j of  the  Inquisition  against  the  Moors  and 
| Jews,  that  every  Catholic  country  held  the 
same  principle,  and  that  it  was  enforced  by 
! the  Catholic  Church  against  ail  dissenters 
l from  her  body.  But  in  p.  338,  he  discovers, 
for  his  own  purposes,  the  distinction  which 
I have  drawn,  and  protests  against  Mr.  But- 
ler’s deducing  a general  conclusion  from  a 
mere  Spanish  case ; and  founds  his  explana- 
tion of  a notorious  fact  upon  the  surmise  of 
his  own  opinion,  and  the  induction  of  hit 
own  probability,  p.  339.  I shall  not  now,  how- 
ever, follow  him  into  the  explanation  of  a 
special  case  of  Spanish  discipline,  as  my  ob- 
ject is  not  to  vindicate  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
but  the  Catholic  Church ; and  the  Council  of 
Toledo  is  not  a General  Council. 

Upon  the  postscript  to  this  letter,  I shall 
make  a very  short  remark : 

44  PocmcairT. — Want  of  books,  or  rather  want 
of  sufficient  health  to  undergo  the  frtaguo 
and  discomfort  of  consulting  them  in  fiMk 
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libraries  had  made  me  proceed  in  the  compo- 
sition of  these  * Letters,'  deriving  the  materials 
from  my  own  stores,  and  from  the  bode  itself, 
against  the  general  tendency  of  which  I was 
induced  to  take  up  the  pen.  My  knowledge  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  led  me  soon  to 
conclude  that  Mr.  Butler  was  a writer  who,  on 
the  fairest  construction,  knew  how  to  divert  his 
adversaries  from  all  the  weak  points  of  his 
cause.  Tet  I trusted  that  the  accuracy  of  his 
quotations  might  be  depended  upon,  especially 
when  he  gave  us  authorized  statements  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Tenets.  The  translation  of 
the  creed  of  Pius  IV,  which  Mr.  Butler  inserted 
in  his  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was, 
therefore,  the  only  document  of  that  kind  from 
which  I deduced  my  arguments,  to  prove  the 
doty  incumbent  on  Roman  Catholics  to  propa- 
gate their  religion  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  Whether  I have  succeeded  or  failed 
in  proving  that  fact  by  inference,  my  readers 
will  decide.  But,  upon  a revision  of  my  argu- 
ments, I do  not  regret  that  an  omission,  which  | 
I subsequently  discovered,  in  Mr.  Butler’s  trans- 
lation of  that  creed,  deprived  me,  at  first,  of 
the  easiest  and  most  direct  proof  which  I could 
wish  to  support  my  assertion.  For  had  I con- 
sulted the  original  at  once,  the  positive  confir- 
mation which  that  document  gives  it,  and  my 
own  familiar  conviction  of  its  truth,  would  have 
induced  me  to  save  myself  the  exertion  of  fully 
developing  my  argument.  As  it  now  liappens, 
I flatter  myself  that  my  readers  will  give  me 
some  credit  for  accuracy  in  the  knowledge  of 
- the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  when  they  shall 
see  that  a theoretical  reasoning  from  her  estab- 
lished general  principles,  fully  and  accurately 
agrees  with  a positive  injunction  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  of  which  lapse  of  time  had  made  me 
forget  the  existence. 

“Let  us,  then,  compare  the  last  article  in 
Mr.  Butler’s  translation  of  the  creed,  with  the 
original. 

“Mr.  Butler’s  translation:  'This  true  Ca- 
tholic faith,  out  of  which  none  can  be  saved, 
which  I now  freely  profess,  and  truly  hold, 
I,  Nn  promise,  vow,  arra  swear  most  constantly 
to  hold  and  profess  the  same  whole  and  entire, 
with  God’s  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life. 
Amen.’ 

“The  Latin  original:  ' Hanc  veram  C&tho- 
licam  fidem,  extra  qnam  nemo  salvus  esse  po- 
test, quam  in  pneeenti  sponte  profiteer,  et  vera- 
dter  teneo,  eandem  integram,  et  inviolatam, 
usque  ad  extremum  vitae  spatium  conatantis- 
■ime  (Deo  adjuvante)  retinere  et  confiteri, 

ATQUE  A MET 8 SUBMITS,  VEL  ILL18  QUOEUM  OURA 
AD  ME  IN  MLNE&E  MSO  8 P EOT  ABIT,  TKNEEI,  DO- 
CQDU,  ET  FRJLDICABI,  QUANTUM  IN  ME  EXIT,  CUBA- 
TUBUM  EGO  IDEM  N.  8PONDEO,  VOVEO,  AC  JUXO.’ 

“ Now,  the  words  in  small  capitals,  omitted 
by  Mr.  Butler,  contain  the  very  pith  and  mar- 
row of  the  strongest  argument  against  the  ad- 
nnaribility  of  Roman  Catholics  to  parliament. 
For  if  the  most  solemn  profession  of  their  faith 
by.  on  every  one  of  her  members  who  buoys 


a plage  or  influence,  the  duty  of  'procuring* 
that  all  under  him,  bp  virtue  of  ku  ofio e,  shall 
hold , teach,  and  PREACH  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  this  under  an 
oath  and  vow ; how  can  such  men  engage  to 
preserve  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  these  realms. 

“ When,  in  the  New  Times  of  the  5th  of  April, 

I exposed  this  important  omission  before  the 
public,  1 thought  that  Mr.  Butler  would  have 
explained  the  origin  of  it.  But  I am  not  aware 
of  nis  having  given  any  explanation.  Neither 
on  that,  nor  on  the  present  occasion,  is  it  my 
intention  to  cast  a suspicion  on  that  gentle- 
man’s good  faith  9 He  probably  copied  from 
some  garbled  translation,  prepared  by  lees  scru- 
pulous members  of  his  communion, « oho  wished 
to  conceal  the  real  tenets  or  thedk  chuboh 
from  a Protestant  public.  At  all  events,  this 
fresh  instance  of  inaccuracy,  on  a most  impor- 
tant point,  gives  additional  propriety  to  caution 
in  reading  Mr.  Butler’s  defence  of  Catholicism.** 

A more  glaring  untruth  never  waa  put  for- 
ward than  that  which  is  here  asserted,  in 
two  instances.  He  charges  Mr.  Charles  But- 
ler with  having  given  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
Catholic  tenets,  a garbled  document,  by 
omitting  an  essential  part  That  part  whioh 
he  says  was  suppressed  by  Mr.  Butler,  he 
gives  at  full  length.  Now,  that  addition 
which  be  gives,  contains  no  expression  of  any 
tenet,  but  is  a promise  and  oath  given  . by 
eertain  persons,  to  teach  and  to  have  taught  th* 
tenets  which  had  been  previously  expressed 
and  enumerated  by  Mr.  Butler,  therefore, 
when  they  had  been  so  expressed  and  enu- 
merated, there  was  no  garbling  of  the  docu- 
ment in  the  translation,  by  any  member  of 
our  communion,  who  wished  to  conceal  the 
real  tenets  of  our  Church  from  a Protestant 
public.  In  the  next  place,  the  oath  is  no 
part  of  the  tenets,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  creed.  The  original  has  n6t  the  oath  or 
promise.  The  last  clause  in  the  original  is 
exactly  that  which  Mr.  Butler  has  given  be- 
fore the  passage,  which  is  here  stated  as  the 
last  article  given  by  Mr.  Butler,  and  which, 
in  fact,  is  no  article,  except  in  its  first  sen- 
tence, which  is  that  concerning  exclusive 
salvation : bnt  to  this  is  appended  a form  of 
promise  always  made  and  sometimes  sworn 
to;  for  the  words  “vow  and  swear,”  are 
generally  omitted ; they  are  never  used,  ex- 
cept upon  some  very  extraordinary  occasion, 
such  as  the  reconciliation  of  apostates  to  the 
Church.  But  the  auestion  recurs,  did  White 
forget  the  clause  which  he  says  was  omitted! 
No;  but  by  a sort  of  deceit,  which  is  highly 
censurable,  he  exhibits  as  an  article  of  the 
faith  of  every  Roman  Catholic,  and  sworn  to 

Sr  every  Roman  Catholic,  that  oath  which  a 
ishop  swears  after  making  the  profession 
previously  to  his  consecration. 
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Bat  thia  is  not  all ; for  as  the  words  evi- 
dently imply  that  this  oath  binds  a person  in 
office,  to  see  that  all  under  his  charge  shall 
Wold,  teach,  and  p&each  the  recited  doc- 
trines ; he  with  equal  want  of  principle  and 
decency,  concludes  that  it  would  bind  a 
British  Member  of  Parliament,  by  virtue  of 
that  qfice  or  place,  to  use  his  best  efforts  to 
make  the  Protestant  clergy  preach  axd 
teach  the  Catholic  tenets!  And,  thus,  he 
endeavors  to  support  his  previous  calumnies 
of  our  disregard  for  oaths,  or  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  Catholic  legislators  robbing  Protes- 
tant Churches.  The  Church  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  oath  shall  be  taken  by  such 
legislator,  and  therefore  the  whole  postscript 
is  an  unbecoming  falsehood,  and  of  a piece 
with  the  rest  of  the  book.  How  could  Bishop 
Kemp  and  his  associates,  before  the  civilized 
world,  give  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  the 
truth  of  those  assertions?  As  well  might  I 
assert,  that  no  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
take  his  seat  in  our  Congress,  or  State  Le- 
gislatures, or  that  he  could  not,  with  a safe 
conscience,  take  such  seat,  if  elected  thereto, 
because  the  Bishops  of  his  Church  on  the 
day  of  their  consecration  make  a solemn  de- 
claration, equivalent  to  an  oath,  that  they 
will  with  all  faithful  diligence  banish  ana 
drive  away  from  the  Church  all  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to  God’s  word ; 
and  both  privately  and  openly  call  upon  and 
encourage  others  to  the  same. 

Yours,  Ac*  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8,  Cn  April  9, 1897. 

i^tthTxxxh. 

7b  the  Roman  CktihoUcs  cf  the  United  States 
of  America, 

My  Fbierdsj — Hitherto  White’s  remarks 
were  upon  topics  more  of  a political  and 
personal  than  of  a dogmatic  description ; his 
third  letter  however  is  more  than  the  others, 
that  of  which  the  gentlemen  of M the  holy 
alliance”  should  naturally  be  esteemed  com- 
petent judges,  and  for  whose  untruths  or 
flusrepresentatkms  they  are  individually  and 
collectively  as  amenable  to  us  and  to  the 
public,  as  is  White  himself  We  can  excuse 
them  for  much,  and  only  condemn  their 
motmeae  and  disposition  to  do  ns  an  unkind- 
neaa,  when  they  undertake  to  unite  with 
Iriah  Orangemen  and  British  persecutors,  in 
lecturing  British  and  Irish  Catholics  for  their 
endeavors  to  regain  their  seats  in  their  own 
legislative  assemblies;  and  when  they  paint 
as  who  are  Catholics,  to  our  fellow  citizens, 
as  persona  sworn  to  violate  the  constitution 
of  this  Union,  and  those  of  our  States,  by 
abusing  the  confidence  of  our  constituents, 
rixraJd  we  be  chosen  to  office  or  to  seats  in 


the  legislatures.  We  could  even  smile  a* 
their  credulity,  if  we  thought  they  really 
believed  what  their  friend,  Blanco  White, 
wrote  concerning  the  situation  of  religion  in 
Spain.  But  for  tneir  approbation  of  the  Third 
Letter,  the  gentlemen  must  stand  or  fall  upon 
their  own  merits.  Its  title  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Examination  of  the  title  to  infallibility, 
spiritual  supremacy,  and  exclusive  salvation, 
claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In- 
ternal evidence  against  Rome,  in  the  use  she 
has  made  of  her  assumed  prerogative.  Short 
method  of  determining  the  question.” 

As  theologians,  the  gentlemen  must  be 
presumed  to  have  studied  our  arguments  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  before 
they  pronounced  those  arguments  to  be  in- 
sufficient : for  we  cannot  suppose  them  to 
have  solemnly  protested  before  God  and  the 
world,  that  this  doctrine  was  erroneous, 
until  they  were  fully  acquainted  with  all  that 
is  adduced  to  prove  its  truth.  If  therefore 
they  suppress  any  of  those  arguments,  when 
they  state  the  reasons  by.  which  we  uphold 
the  tenet,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them, 
they  have  been  guilty  of  that  which  I need 
not  describe.  They  have  identified  them- 
selves with  White ; his  words  therefore  must 
be  considered  as  theirs.  His  letter  commences 
with  the  following  passage : 

“ At  the  conclusion  of  my  preceding  Letter, 
I entreated  you  to  examine  the  title  by  which 
your  Church  deprives  her  members  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment  on  religious  matters,  and 
denies  salvation  to  those  who  venture  to  think 
for  themselves.  In  making  this  request  I may 
appear  to  hbve  overlooked  the  very  essence  of 
your  religious  allegiance,  and  to  demand  a 
concession  which  would  at  once  put  you  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  Roman  Church.  But  I beg  you 
to  observe,  that  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the 
authority  of  that  Church  over  you,  there  is  one 
point  which  it  cannot  withhold  from  the  judg- 
ment and  verdict  of  your  reason.^  The  realty 

must  be  a matter,  not  of  authority,  but  of  proof 
He  that  r-lpima  obedience  in  virtue  of  delegated 
power,  is  bound  to  prove  his  appointment.  Any 
attempt  to  deprive  those  who,  without  that 
appointment  would  be  his  equals,  of  the  liberty 
to  framing  the  Authority,  nature  and  extent  of 
the  decree  which  constitutes  the  delegate  above 
them ; is  an  invarioo  of  men's  natural  liberty, 
as  well  as  a strong  indication  of  imposture.  If 
before  we  come  to  God  we  must,  through 
nature,  believe  that  he  is,  surely  before  we 
yield  our  reason  to  one  who  calls  himself  God’s 
Vicar,  our  reason  should  be  satisfied  that  God 
has  truly  appointed  him  to  that  supereminent 
post.” 

For  the  phrase  “who  think  for  them- 
selves” would  be  much  more  correctly  sub- 
stituted M who  select  from  the  body  of 
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revealed  doctrines  some  which  they  choose 
to  retain,  whilst  they  reject  the  remainder  as 
not  suiting  their  taste.”  It  is  impossible  to’ 
prevent  a man’s  thinking  for  himself;  and  he 
who  believes  every  doctrine  of  the  Church 
upon  her  testimony,  exercises  this  right  as 
well  and  more  judiciously  than  does  the 
person  who  selects  for  himself:  because  all 
revealed  doctrines  are  believed  upon  the  au- 
thority of  testimony,  and  that  man  who  ex- 
amines the  credibility  of  the  witness,  and  is 
satisfied  of  the  existence  of  those  character- 
istics which  make  him  competent  and  cre- 
dible, has  necessarily  thought  for  himself 
during  this  examination ; but  when  the  au- 
thority of  that  witness  is  fully  established, 
the  selection  of  some  portions  of  her  testi- 
mony is  not  thinking  judiciously,  but  choos- 
ing arbitrarily:  and  hence  the  person  who 
so  chooses  is  called  Ai£€vixo£,  a chooser . 
The  right  of  private  judgment  as  to  the 
character  of  the  witness  most  necessarily 
precede  the  decision  upon  her  authority, 
hut  that  authority  once  recognised,  it  would 
be  a contradiction  to  suppose  a right  of  choice 
to  remain : the  co-existence  of  authorized  tes- 
timony, and  of  a right  of  choice,  is  impossible. 
The  Catholic  Church  does  not  therefore  de- 
prive her  members  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment  upon  her  own  character  os  an 
authorized  witness : nor  does  she  deny  sal- 
vation to  those  who  think  for  themselves ; 
but  she  teaches  that  they  who  choose  for 
themselves,  do,  by  so  acting,  contradict  the 
first  principles  of  reason,  and  the  first  max- 
ims of  religion.  ] 

Had  the  writer  laid  down  those  maxims  j 
without  having  had  recourse  to  that  sophis- 
try of  language,  which  in  the  very  choice  of 
its  expressions  begs  the  question  in  debate, 

I should  without  any  remark,  have  admitted 
his  position,  that  “the  reality  of  the  title  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  be  the  guide 
and  rnle  of  our  faith,  must  be  a matter  mt 
of  authority  but  of  proof,”  as  I would  also 
have  granted  him  the  proposition  which  pre- 
cedes that  statement. 

I have  here  to  expose  another  of  those 
subterfuges  which  the  writer  has  frequent 
recourse  to  in  the  process  of  his  work,  the 
use  of  ambiguous  phrases,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  -distinction  between  objects  which  are 
very  unlike.  It  is  observable  that  many  of 
our  opponents  in  speaking  of  our  Church, 
call  it  the  “ Roman  Church,  others  the  “ Ro- 
mish Church,”  and  others  the  “Church  of 
Rome.”  I am  aware  that  in  a great  many 
cases  it  is  caused  by  pure  unmixed  igno- 
rance, in  others  by  dislike  and  bigotry,  but 
many  use  it  more  for  the  purposes  of  so- 
phistry. This  latter  description  of  persons 
now  that  the  Roman  Church,  or  the  Church 


of  Rome,  is  only  the  diocese  which  Is  su- 
perintended by  the  Pope  as  an  individual 
Bishop : that  the  Catholic  Church  is  spread 
throughout  the  world,  but  as  in  several  parts 
of  the  world  there  are  separatists  of  various 
descriptions,  who  claim  to  be  portions  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  those  Catholics  who  are 
in  communion  with  the  See  or  Church  of 
Rome,  and  who  acknowledge  it  to  be  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  other  Churches, 
are  designated  by  the  addition  of  the  pneno- 
tnen  Roman,  and  therefore,  that  although  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  spread  through 
the  whole  world,  the  Chuich  of  Rome  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  that  city. 
White  here  teii9  the  persons  whom  he  ad- 
dresses, as  “ the  impartial  amongst  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Great  Britain  mid  Ireland,” 
that  a certain  concession  would  at  once  put 
them  “ out  of  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Church.” 
This  is  just  as  if  Bishop  Kemp  should  tell 
me  who  am  a citizen  of  Charleston,  that 
doing  a certain  act  would  put  me  out  of  the 
citizenship  of  Baltimore,  of  whieh  place  I 
never  was  a citizen.  If  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic who  resides  in  the  archdiooess  of  Dublin, 
should  remove  his  residence  to  the  diocese 
of  Rome,  he  would  be  immediately  reeogu 
nized  and  received,  because  of  his  quality  of 
Roman  Catholic,  and  would  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  Roman  Church,  ceasing  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Dublin ; as  the 
Bishop,  if  he  is  an  American  citizen  would  be 
received  and  admitted  a member  of  our  city, 
upon  his  coming  hither  and  ceasing  to  be  a 
citizen  of  Baltimore.  Thus  every  member 
of  the  Roman  Church  is  a Roman  Catholic, 
but  very  few  Roman  Catholics  are  members 
of  the  Roman  or  Romish  Church,  or  Church 
of  Rome.  Having  thus  adverted  to  the  man- 
ner in  whieh  the  terms  are  confounded,  I 
shall  only  lay  down  the  general  principle 
upon  which  we  may  frequently  detect  the 
sophistry.  Our  opponents  prove  that  Borne 
act  has  been  done  by  the  Roman  Church, 
and  charge  it  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  thus  draw  on  universal  conclu- 
sion from  particular  premises;  whieh  is  just 
as  fair  a mode  of  reasoning,  as  if  1 wma  to 
| charge  the  murder  of  Morgan  the  freemason, 
upon  all  the  freemasons  in  the  world,  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  Turks,  Indians,  and  all  others  of 
the  fraternity. 

I will  not  quarrel  with  the  amplification 
which  goes  to  exhibit  what  I before  admitted 
“ the  reality  of  her  title  to  be  the  guide  and 
rule  of  your  faith,  must  be  matter  not  of 
authority  but  of  proof—”  the  word  her  refers 
to  that  Church;  that  Church  again  is  of  no 
meaning,  unless  H refers  to  your  Gfcurdk, 
whieh  depriving  the  members  of  their  right 
of  private  judgment,  asserts  her  title  to  on 
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tk*  guide,  fee.  Thus  the  question  which  in 
tide  ease  is  proposed,  for  examination,  is  the 
title  of  the  Church  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
ef  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; the  Church  to 
which  they  submit  is  not  the  Roman  Church, 
bat  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  spread 
through  the  whole  world,  and  which  they 
profess  to  be  for  them  an  infallible  guide  to 
the  faith ; her  rule  of  faith  they  look  upon  to 
be  correct  White  sets  out  with  a promise 
to  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  her 

title.  And  he  does  not  even  touch  upon  the 
examination ! ! ! Even  in  this  first  sentence 
of  his  letter  he  thrice  changes  the  very 
state  of  the  question.  He  first  gives  us  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  then  the  Roman 
Church,  he  returns  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  or  he  states  what  is  not  true;  and 
last  of  all  he  undertakes  to  examine,  not  the 
proofs  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church, 
either  Roman  or  Roman  Catholic,  but  whe- 
ther God  has  truly  appointed  as  his  Vicar, 
one  who  calls  himself  such,  and  to  whom  we 
are  called  upon  to  yield  our  reason.  And 
this  is  theology ! ! ! Verily  it  might  pass  at 
Oxford,  but  no  degree  would  be  conferred  at 
Seville  for  such  theology  as  this  ! In  the 
name  of  common  sense  are  those  two  ques- 
tions the  same  t 1.  Is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  an  infallible  guide  to  the  knowledge 
of  what  God  has  revealed  ? 2.  Ought  we 
yield  our  reason  to  one  who  calls  himself 
God's  Vicar  ? For  my  part  I think  they  are 
as  far  asunder  as  the  poles:  and  I should 
first  like  to  know  whether  there  ever  was  an 
individual  who  called  himself  God’s  Vicar, 
whilst  he  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  reason : 
I avow  myself  to  be  one  who  never  heard  of 
each  a claim  having  been  made,  and  who  am 
not  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice.  My  rea- 
son teaches  me  that  1 ought  to  believe  the 
doctrines  of  God,  and  that  I shall  infallibly 
arrive  at  their  knowledge  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  re- 
ceiving that  testimony,  I do  not  yield  my 
reason,  but  I set  conformably  to  its  clearest 
dictates. 

White  proceeds  to  state  his  case  after 
having  slabbered  through  his  preliminary 
sentence — 

“How  then  stands  the  case  between  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  world  f 

"The  Church  of  Rome  proclaims  that  Jesus 
Christ,  both  God  and  man,  having  appeared  on 
earth  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  appointed 
the  Apostle  Peter  to  be  his  representative; 
made  him  the  head  of  all  the  members  of  his 
Ohorch  then  existing;  and  granted  a 
privilege  to  Peter's  successors.  Christ  ensured 
aa  nfulibk  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  an  equally  infallible  knowledge 
if  certain  traditions,  and  their  true  meaning. 


On  the  strength  of  this  divine  appointment,  the 
Church  of  Rome  demands  the  same  faith  in  the 
decisions  of  her  head,  when  approved  * by  the 
tacit  assent  or  open  consent  of  the  greatest  part 
of  her  Bishops/  as  if  they  proceeded  from  the 
mouth  of  Christ  himself.  The  divine  commie* 
sion,  on  which  she  grounds  these  claims,  runs 
in  these  words  of  Christ  to  the  chief  of  his 
Apostles : * Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock 
I will  build  my  Church ; and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it : And  I will  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven: 

| and  whatsoever  thou  ah&lt  bind  on  earth 
be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shaft 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.' " 

This  sentence  I divide  into  three  parts,  and 
1 deny  the  correctness  of  the  preliminary  alle- 
gation, viz.  that  the  question  is  between  the 
Church  of  Rome  ana  the  world:  the  parties 
are  by  no  me«ns  properly  designated.  The 
first  party  is  not  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church : the  second  petty 
is  not  the  world,  but  is  the  congregation  of 
all  the  different  sorts  of  sectaries  which  have 
ever  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church,  from 
the  followers  of  Ebion,  or  Nicholas,  or  Ce- 
rinthus,  or  Simon  Magus,  down  to  the  last 
denomination,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  has 
raised  a pulpit  for  its  peculiar  teacher.  I as- 
sert that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  in 
her  communion  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
world:  they  must  be  deducted  from  Blanco 
White’s  world.  We  must  next  deduct  a much 
larger  number  who  have  no  share  whatever 
in  the  contest,  who  know  nothing  of  the  ques- 
tion, who  therefore  are  not  parties  in  the  esse; 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  China,  of  Ja- 
pan, of  India,  of  Persia,  of  Thibet*  of  Tartary, 
of  Arabia,  of  Turkey,  of  Africa.  After  making 
this  deduction,  we  shall  have  but  a very  amaB 
portion  of  the  world,  and  from  even  this  we 
must  deduct  the  Israelites,  and  pure  Deists. 
We  shall  have  the  Greek  Church,  which  is 
separated  from  the  communion  of  Rome,  to- 
gether with  the  miserable  remnants  of  Nes- 
torians,  Eutychians,  Macedonians,  Sabellians, 
Ariana,  Monothelites,  and  the  Russian  esta- 
blished Church : to  these  I add  all  the  various 
descriptions  of  Protestants;  and  I believe  I 
overrate  their  amount  in  making  the  entire  of 
those  who  profess  the  Christian  religion,  but 
are  not  Roman  Catholics,  sum  up  at  seventy- 
five  millions.  Thus  an  accurate  and  honest 
writer  would  have  commenced,  by  stating 
that  the  parties  in  the  ease  were  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  the  one  side,  and  all  other 
denominations  on  the  other:  and  he  would 
have  added,  if  he  desired  to  be  exact  in  his 
statement,  that  although  their  aggregate  did 
not  exceed  half  the  number  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  this  was  the  only  case  in  the  whole 
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range  of  doctrine,  upon  which  they  could  pos-  wrought,  they  had  the  testimony  of  he*- 
sibly  be  brought  in  array  together  against  ven,  and  of  coarse  the  utmost  certainty  that 
her:— -on  every  other  point  they  waged  war  he  was  to  declare  to  them  the  truth  of  God: 
upon  each  other,  a large  portion  of  them  upon  the  object  of  the  Lord  being  to  make  him  a 
every  other  question  voting  in  support  of  the  witness,  whose  testimony  would  give  them 
Roman  Catholic  tenets,  and  condemning  as  infallibly  correct  [knowledge]  of  the  will  of 
erroneous  those  with  whom  they  now  united  God.  Nothing  more  was  necessanr  than  the 
for  the  moment.  Thus  he  would  have  stated,  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  Most  High, 
upon  this  question,  the  fact  that  this  is  Christ’s  that  his  will  would  be  taught  by  Moees. 
doctrine,  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  all  Whether  the  Lord  gave  the  knowledge  to 
Christendom,  with  a majority  of  two  to  one,  Moses  by  inspiration,  or  by  conversation,  or 
and  in  every  other  doctrinal  question,  with  a by  writing,  or  by  vision,  or  by  strengthen- 
much  greater  majority;  and  thus  instead  of  ing  his  natural  powers  of  reasoning,  made 
coming  to  the  examination  with  that  preju-  no  difference:  still  he  was  the  authorized 
dice  which  is  excited  by  the  wrong  descrip-  interpreter  of  the  will  of  Heaven ; for  God 
tion  of  the  parties  at  issue,  the  readers  of  the  had  declared  that  he  had  commissioned  him 
“ Evidence”  would  not  only  have  that  preju-  for  that  purpose.  The  Roman  Catholic 
dice  removed,  but  would  be  led  to  ask  them-  Church  states  that  God  has  made  her  the  aa- 
selves  this  question, a Has  the  majority  been  thorized  witness  of  what  he  has  revealed,  and 
always  at  the  same  side?*  To  which  I as-  that  her  testimony,  given  by  the  decision  of 
cert,  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  the  great  majority  of  her  Bishops  together 
would  have  answered,  “ Yes.*  1 would  then  with  their  head,  is  the  infallibly  correct  nde 
leave  to  their  own  fate  the  following  qnes-  of  ascertaining  what  has  been  revealed.  In 
ions:  “And  is  it  possible  that  at  all  times  a word,  she  says  that  the  error  of  hell  will 
the  majority  of  the  Christian  world  were  ig-  never  prevail  over  her  testimony  of  the  truth 
norant  of  the  true  Christian  doctrine?*  tf  And  of  heaven.  She  does  not  state  in  this  general 
upon  what  rational  grounds  shall  I follow  the  principle,  the  special  mode  by  which  she  wfll 
testimony  of  the  minority,  or  of  some  subdi-  arrive  at  the  knowledge  which  she  communi- 
vision  of  that  minority,  or  my  own  indivi-  cates:  it  might,  or  it  might  not  be  the  mode 
dual  conjecture,  in  opposition  to  the  testimo-  which  White  designates : but  one  truth  is  ob- 
ny  of  the  great  body  of  Christians?*  vioos,  that  if  the  commission  was  given  at 

The  first  proposition  of  White’s  sentence  the  time  designated  by  the  writer,  it  could 
is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches  not  have  been  then  executed  in  the  manner 
the  supremacy  of  St  Peter,  and  his  succes-  specified  by  him,  because  the  books  cen- 
sors, to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  second  taining  Christ’s  doctrine  were  not  then  writ- 
proposition  is,  that  Christ  promised,  accord-  ten : Mid  the  first  commissioners,  who  had  no 
mg  to  the  doctrine  of  that  Church,  a certain  predecessors  in  their  office,  could  not  know 
specified  infallibility  to  the  Church,  united  traditions  of  such  predecessors.  Neither 
under  Peter  and  his  successors.  The  corol-  White,  nor  his  abettors,  then,  having  given 
lary  from  this  second  proposition  is  stated  to  to  us  what  the  Church  states  to  be  her 
be  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  demands  commission,  it  iB  proper  that  we  should  see 
acquiescence  to  her  decisions,  when  made  in  what  she  claims.  Her  doctrine  is,  that  the 
a specified  manner— and  the  third  proposi-  testimony  given  by  the  judicial  decision  of 
tion  is,  that  the  only  proof  of  this  commis-  the  great  majority  of  her  Bishops,  together 
sion  is  the  words  quoted,  as  spoken  by  Christ  with  the  successor  of  Peter,  who  is  the  head 
to  the  chief  of  his  Apostles.  of  the  Church,  is  an  infallibly  correct  mode 

I will  admit  the  truth  of  the  first  proposi-  of  learning  what  Christ  has  taught,  as  Decep- 
tion. In  viewing  the  second,  I find  White  to  ssry  to  be  believed,  and  necessary  to  be 
be  grossly  incorrect  in  these  expressions,  practised,  in  order  to  obtain  salvation.  I ad- 
u An  infallible  knowledge  of  certain  tradi-  mit  the  corollary  drawn  by  White  flows  from 
tions,  and  their  true  meaning*  I shall  allow  this;  but  1 assert  that  what  he  lays  down  in- 
the  corollary,  but  his  third  proposition  is  alto-  stead  of  this  proposition,  differs  very  materi- 
gether  incorrect  ally  therefrom. 

There  is  a wide  distinction  to  be  taken  be-  1 stated  that  our  opponents  gave  the  oom- 
tween  a certainty  that  we  ate  to  receive  the  mission  which  the  Saviour  conferred  on 
testimony  of  true  doctrine  with  infallible  cor-  Peter,  as  above  recited,  as  our  oniv  proof  of 
wetness  from  a designated  witness,  and  a the  infallibility  .of  the  Church,  fused  the 
certainty  of  the  special  mode  by  which  that  expression  only,  because  it  is  the  only  proof 
witness  will  give  that  infallibly  correct  testi-  of  ours  which  they  adduce,  where  the  nature 
mony,  or  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  of  the  case  fairly  required  of  them  to  adduce 
to  give  such  testimony.  When  the  people  all,  or  at  least  several,  or  to  state  that  there 
of  Israel  beheld  the  miracles  which  Moses  were  others.  Now,  as  we  produce  several 
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others,  and  they  make  no  allusion  even  to  any 
one  of  them ; they  ate  ignorant  of  their  exist- 
ence, or  they  knew  and  wilfully  concealed 
them.  1 shall  not  interfere  with  their  choice. 

Before  1 proceed  to  remind  you  of  what 
our  proofs  are,  allow  me  to  conclude  this  let- 
ter by  examining  the  manner  in  which  even 
this  argument,  adduced  by  themselves,  is  met 
by  White. 

“It  will  not  be  denied,  that  between  this  un- 
questionable authority  and  the  statement  which 
precedes  it,  there  is  no  verbal  agreement.  A 
man  unacquainted  with  the  system  of  divinity 
supported  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  pro- 
bably perceive  no  connection  between  the  al- 
leged passage  and  the  commentary.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  these  words  of  our  Saviour  con- 
tain the  meaning  in  question : yet  no  man  will 
deny,  that  if  they  do  contain  it,  H is  in  an  indirect 
and  obscure  manner.  The  fact  then  is,  that  even 
if  the  Church  of  Rome  should  be  really  endow- 
ed with  the  supernatural  assistance  which  she 
asserts,  the  divine  founder  of  Christianity  was 
pleased  to  make  the  existence  of  that  extraor- 
dinary gift  one  of  the  least  obvious  truths  con- 
tamed  m the  Gospels.” 

Now  I am  one  of  those  who  will  make  that 
very  denial  which  he  says  will  not  be  made : 
for  I fond  a verbal  agreement  between  the 
subjects  of  both  propositions,  “the  Church 
united  under  Peter  and  his  successors,”  “ My 
Church  built  upon  Peter,”  or  if  the  holy  alli- 
ance will  so  have  it,  though  such  is  not  the 
text,  “The  Church  built  upon  the  faith  of 
Peter.”  I also  find  a plain  agreement  be- 
tween the  attributes,  “infallible  knowledge 
• of  what  heaven  reveals” — and  “ not  to  be  pre- 
vailed against  by  the  gates  of  hell”  or  the 
power  of  hellish  error.  I find  it  also  in  the 
circumstance  which  joins  them  in  each  case, 
viz.  the  promise  of  Christ  I am  a man,  and 
I deny  that  the  assurance  is  only  either  ob- 
scurely or  indirectly  contained  in  the  words, 
but  I assert  that  it  is  contained  plainly  and 
directly  in  them,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  truths  in  the  Gospels.  Nor  am  I 
singular  in  this.  I have  the  majority  of 
Christendom,  during  successive  ages,  at  my 
side:  of  course  our  opponents  will  assert, 
with  their  usual  modesty  and  love  for  repub- 
lican principles,  that  the  minority  must  be 
right.  White  continues  to  disprove  our  proof 
in  the  following  manner,  p.  84  : 

“ It  might  have  been  expected,  however,  that 
Peter,  minis  Epistles,  or  in  the  addresses  to  the 
first  Christians,  which  the  Acts  record,  would 
have  removed  the  obscurity ; and  that,  since 
the  grant  of  infallibility  to  him,  to  his  peculiar 
Church,  and  to  his  successors  in  the  See  of  that 
Church,  (either  independently  of  the  infallibility 
of  others,  or  in  combination  with  other  privi- 
leged persons — for  this  is  also  left  in  great  ob- 
scurity,) was  made  the  only  security  against  the 


attacks  of  hell : he  would  have  taken  care  to  ex- 
plain the  secret  sense  of  Christ’s  address  to  him. 
Peter,  however,  does  not  make  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  his  privileges.” 

In  this  passage,  all  that  is  contained  is  re- 
ducible to  this  semblanoe  of  proofs  “Peter 
does  not  state  that  infallibility  was  granted 
to  the  Church ; therefore  it  was  not  granted.” 
Suppose  I were  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
first  proposition,  the  second  is  not  a neces- 
sary consequence  of  that  admission.  St 
Matthew,  who  does  state  it,  is  as  good  a wit- 
ness as  is  St  Peter;  and  the  silence  of  one 
does  not  destroy  the  testimony  of  the  other, 
The  holy  alliance  and  their  associates  never 
doubted  the  feet  of  Peter’s  denial  of  Christ, 
though  he  never  mentions  that  fact  in  his 
Epistles,  and  Peter  was  more  disposed  to  state 
his  faults  than  his  privileges:  nor  need  he  in 
his  Epistle  testify  of  that  infallibility  which 
no  Christian  called  in  question  at  toe  time 
of  his  writing.  But  I hate  farther  to  object 
to  this  passage  than  dishonesty  of  construc- 
tion, to  whieh  I have  before  alluded,  a chang-  ' 
ing  of  terms;  here  we  have  “the  grant  of  in- 
fallibility to  him:”  in  p.  81,  it  was  the  rtdUbf 
of  her  title  to  be  the  “guide  and  rule  of  your 
feith:”  here  we  have  “his  peculiar  Church,” 
that  is,  the  Roman  Church : in  p.  81,  it  was 
“ your  church,”  “ the  Roman  Catholic  Church,” 
which  by  his  confusion  of  terms  he  attempted 
to  identify  with  the  “Roman  Church,”  Peter’s 
“peculiar  Church.”  We  have  here  his  suc- 
cessors; and  a new  step  is  made  to  take 
infallibility  from  the  Chureh  and  bestow  it 
upon  the  individual,  “independently  of  the 
infallibility  of  others,”  which  is  not  what  he 
laid  down  in  this  statement  upon  p.  63:  “the 
decisions  of  her  head,  when  approved  by  the 
tacit  or  open  consent  of  the  greatest  part  of 
her  Bishops:”  we  have  here  “ privileged  per- 
sons.” No  mention  is  made  of  such  persona 
even  in  his  own  statement,  for  no  privilege 
was  given  to  persons,  but  authority  to  give 
infallibly  correct  decisions  was  given  to  an 
aggregate  body,  not  to  the  separate  members 
wno  compose  that  body,  in  their  individual 
or  personal  capacities;  as  no  power  of  legis- 
lation is  given  to  either  the  President  or  to 
any  individual  member  of  Congress  taken 
alone ; neither  of  them  has  the  personal  pri- 
vilege of  making  a law,  but  the  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  their  aggregate  body. 
Nor  is  it  true  there  “is  obscurity,  nor  is  it 
true  that  there  is  any  “ secret  sense  of  Christ’s 
address  to  Peter.”  Tims  there  are  a dishonest 
change  of  terms,  and  two  false  assumptions, 
together  with  three  or  four  insinuations  of 
untruth,  in  this  illogical  sentence. 

“IBs  successors  being  not  named  in  the  sup- 
posed original  grant  of  supremacy,  it  was  in 
coarse  that,  by  an  express  declaration,  Peter 
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would  obviate  the  natural  inieroaoe,  that  they 
were  excluded  tram  hie  own  personal  preroga- 
tives. But  Peter  is  eqally  silent  about  his  suc- 
cessors; and  to  add  to  the  original  mysterious- 
ness  of  the  subject,  he  never  mentions  Rome, 
and  dates  his  Epistles  from  Babylon.  Babylon 
may  figuratively  mean  Rome;  the  silence  of 
both  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostle  may,  by  some 
strange  rule  of  interpretation,  be  proven  to  de- 
note  those  successors;  the  whole  system,  in  fine, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  may  be  contain- 
ed in  the  alleged  passage;  but,  if  so,  it  k con- 
tained like  a diamond  in  a mountain.” 


Mr.  White  is  a member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Bishop  Kemp  is  a member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America;  let 
them  adopt  the  principle  here  in  its  applies 
tion  to  the  hierarchy  which  they  say  they 
have,  and  upon  what  ground  will  they  prove 
that  the  Bishops  were  to  succeed  the  Apos- 
tles? Upon  what  ground  will  the  gentlemen 
of  other  denominations  prove  that  any  person 
was  to  succeed  to  a power  of  administering 
a sacrament?  If  they  deny  that  the  succes- 
sor of  Peter  was  to  succeed  to  the  power  of 
Peter,  they  must  deny  that  any  minister  was 
to  succeed  to  the  power  of  the  first  ministers 
of  the  Christian  religion,  because  Christ  never 
used  the  word  successors.  This  has,  how- 
ever, no  connexion  with  the  question  of  in- 
fhllibility.  But  the  Choroh  was  to  be  built 
upon  Peter,  for  such  is  the  expression  in  the 
original;  the  subterfuge  that  the  given  name 
of  the  Apostle  does  not  in  the.  English  lan- 
guage signify  what  it  does  in  the  Syro-Chal- 
daic,  will  be  too  miserable  to  be  attempted 
by  any  person  having  respect  for  his  character. 
White  must  acknowledge  that  the  proper 
translation  is,  u Thou  art  a Rock,  and  upon 
this  bock  1 will  build  my  Church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  prevail,”  &c.  The  rock, 

Pbtbb  being  the  foundation,  must  continue 
as  long  as  the  edifice ; for  the  gentlemen  will 
not  assert  that  we  were  to  have  a baseless 
edifice,  and  thus  the  office  then  instituted  in 
the  person  was  to  continue  as  long  as  the 
Church  itself,  which  was  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  has  now  continued  during  nearly 
eighteen  centimes.  The  next  quibble  is  indeed 
a miserable  piece  of  sophistry.  We  do  not 
elate  that  the  Saviour  mentioned  Rome,  nor 
was  it  necessary.  We  say  the  successors 
of  Peter  or  the  Rock  were  to  be  the  chief 
pastors  of  the  Church;  had  Peter  continued 
at  Antioch,  the  Bishops  of  that  See  would 
have  inherited  his  power.  The  facts  of  bis 
death  and  the  designation  of  his  See,  and  the 
recognition  of  his  successor,  and  not  the  de- 
claration of  the  Saviour^or  his  own,  pointed 
out  where  the  power  originally  given  by 
Christ  was  to  continue.  Neither  do  we  say 
that  it  is  the  silenoa  hot  the  institution  of  the  | 


Saviour,  and  the  declaration  of  his  Apostles, 
which  denoted  the  successors  of  Peter,  nor 
do  we  say  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Re- 
man Catholic  Church — how  quickly  the  gen- 
tleman changes  his  terms — is  contained  either 
in  that  passage  or  in  a mountain. 

’ The  plainest  sense  of  any  one  passage  of  the 
Scriptures  cannot  be  so  palpable  as  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  present  It  follows,  therefore,  with 
all  the  force  of  demonstration,  that  the  divine 
right  claimed  by  the  Pope  and  his  Church  to 
be  the  infallible  rule  of  faith,  having  no  other 
than  an  obscure  and  doubt  fill  foundation,  tbs 
belief  in  it  cannot  be  obligatory  an  all  Chris- 
tians, who  are  left  to  follow  the  suggestions  of 
their  individual  judgment  as  to  the  obscure 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  till  the  Scriptures 
themselves  shall  be  found  to  demand  the  resig- 
nation of  that  judgment.” 

Now  I believe  the  gentleman  will  be  found 
here  begging  all  his  positions,  for  the  pas- 
sage is  not  obscure;  the  only  demonstration 
which  he  has  made  is  that  of  his  own  dis- 
honesty; and  he  concludes  by  assuming  that 
which  we  deny,  that  if  the  Scriptures  be 
obscure,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  their 
meaning  until  they  shall  be  made  clear  by 
themselves.  This  is  another  question,  which 
I must  lay  aside  for  the  present. 

Yours,  die.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8 l C.,  April  16,  1827. 

letteITxxxiii. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
<f  America. 

My  Fjoemds, — I have  shown  you  in  my 
last  letter,  White's  falsehoods,  and  dishones- 
ty respecting  our  doctrine  of  infallibility. 
We  shall  see  in  his  next  passage  what  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  his  last  assumption, 
viz.  “ That  individuals  are  by  the  Christian 
law  left  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  their 
individual  judgment  as  to  the  obscure  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  till  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves shall  be  found  to  demand  the  resigna- 
tion of  that  judgment.”  In  other  words  this 
is  an  assertion  that  Christ  gave  us  only  the 
Scriptures  to  lead  ys  to  a knowledge  of  his 
doctrine.  The  assertion  contains  two  mis- 
takes, because  the  Saviour  did  not  give  ns 
the  Scriptures ; and  the  mode  of  learning  the 
doctrine  which  was  established  by  him,  and 
followed  by  his  Apostles,  was  not  by  sub- 
mitting the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
judgment  of  individuals.  Ana  indeed  St. 
Peter  tells  as  that  many  persons  who  pro- 
ceeded upon  this  plan  aid  thereby  procure 
their  own  damnation. 

White's  object,  as  is  that  of  all  those  who  tie 
engaged  in  the  same  cause  with  him,  i«  to 

persuade  mankind,  first,  that  every  individual 
is  equally  authorized  to  pass  his  private  judg- 
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■Mil  non  the  moaning  of  every  text,  and 
next  to  Wing  them  to  a belief  that  from  a vast 
umber  of  the  passages  which  are  so  ob- 
smxe,  no  person  can  with  certainty  know  the 
doctrine  which  Qod  taught,  and  hence  they 
■mst  inevitably  arrive  at  these  conclusions: 
That  God  revealed  to  man  doctrines  for  his 
belief,  which  doctrines  he  cannot  discover: 
or  else  that  he  gave  a revelation  which  being 
unintelligible,  man  is  at  liberty  to  reject : or 
else  that  man  is  bound  to  believe  doctrines 
which  are  not  only  undiacoverable,  bat  also 
uintelligible.  This  I submit,  is  not  very 
complimentary  to  God,  to  man,  to  the  Bible, 
or  to  Christianity ; and  has  been  the  chief 
eaase  of  that  extensive  infidelity  which  we 
now  witness.  Mark  what  he  has  written, 
and  what  the  holy  alliance  has  approved  and 
recommended  to  the  perusal  of  their  (looks, 
pi  85: 

* I request  you  to  observe,  that  the  force  of 
my  argument  does  not  depend  upon  the  erro- 
neoosness  of  the  Roman  interpretation  of  the 
passtgiw  alleged  for  the  spiritual  supremacy ; 
all  I contend  for  is  the  doubtfulnei*  of  their 
meaning : for  to  suppose  that  the  divine  found- 
er of  Christianity,  while  providing  against  doubt 
m his  future  followers,  would  miss  las  aim  by 
overlooking  the  obscurity  in  which  he  left  the 
remedy  he  wished  to  appoint ; is  a notion  from 
which  Christians  must  shrink.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, either  that  Christ  did  not  intend  what  the 
Romanists  believe  about  Peter  and  his  Church; 
or  that,  since  be  concealed  his  meaning,  an  obe- 
dience to  the  Roman  Church  cannot  be  a neces- 
sary condition  in  his  disciples.” 

How  would  the  venerable  gentlemen  an- 
swer the  Baptist  from  whom  the  majority  of 
them  differ,  when  he  tells  them,  u At  least 
my  friends,  you  have  only  your  surmises  that 
infante  are  capable  of  baptism.  You  must 
admit  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are,  you  must 
then  admit  that  Christ  did  not  intend  infant 
baptimn  to  be  a necessary  doctrine  for  hiadia- 
eiplea  What  will  the  venerable  body  say 
to  the  Unitarian,  who  defies  them  to  produce 
a single  text  from  the  Scriptures  which  would 
even  ereate  a doubt  in  fevor  of  what  he  is 
to  call  the  monstrous  and  absurd 
of  a Triune  God!  Especially  as 
several  of  them  have  very  generously,  and 
with  beeoming  liberality  made  him  a present 
af  the  7th  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  St 
John’s  first  Epistle.  Upon  their  principle 
there  moat  be  more  or  leas  of  doubt  as  to 
•very  doctrine:  upon  ours  there  is  no  doubt 
respecting  any  doctrine.  When  therefore 
the  gentleman  and  his  abettors  assume  what 
we  deny,  and  draw  inferences  from  the  as- 
sumption, it  is  not  reasoning,  it  is  unbecom- 
ing sophistry ; and  all  that  is  built  upon  such 
afoundation  must  totter  and  fall.  They  as- 


sume that  what  we  assert  to  he  dear,  plain, 
and  distinct,  is  obscure  and  doubtftiL  They 
next  tell  us  teat  what  is  doubtful  proves 
nothing;  we  admit  the  principle,  but  we  deny 
its  applicability  to  the  case  before  ua 

The  value  of  the  succeeding  paragraph  Is 
easily  settled,  after  the  view  which  I nave 
thus  taken,  p.  86 : 

“The  liberty  which,  upon  the  supposition 
most  favorable  to  Rome,  Christ  has  granted  to 
believers  in  his  Gospel,  the  Pope  and  nis  Church 
most  positively  deny  them.  Placing  themselves 
between  mankind  and  the  Redeemer,  they  al- 
low those  only  to  approach  him,  who  first  make 
a full  surrender  of  their  judgment  to  Popes  and 
councils.  A belief  in  Christ  and  his  won  of  re- 
demption, grounded  on  the  Scriptures  and  their 
evidences,  is  thus  made  useless,  unless  it  is 
preceded  by  a belief  in  Roman  supremacy, 
grounded  on  mere  surmises.  Christianity  is  re- 
moved from  its  broad  foundation,  to  plaoe  the 
mighty  fabric  upon  the  moveable  sand  of  con- 
jectural meaning.” 

The  first  passage  begs  tee  question : the 
second  is  an  untruth,  for  we  say  a tee  Pope 
and  his  Church”  only  remain  where  the  Re- 
deemer placed  teem,  we  place  them  no  where : 
and  there  is  no  surrender  of  judgment  in  re- 
ceiving the  judicial  testimony  of  an  authoriz- 
ed witness.  The  third  passage  is  a pitiable 
misrepresentation,  contaming  the  insinuation 
of  an  impossibility,  the  statement  of  an  un- 
truth, and  a shifting  of  the  case ; because 
there  could  be  no  scripture  evidence  without 
the  testimony  of  the  Church ; and  tee  evi- 
dence of  the  right  and  power  of  the  Church 
to  give  that  testimony,  rests  upon  plain  facts, 
ana  not  upon  mere  surmises ; and  the  ques- 
tion is  not  concerning  Roman  Supremacy, 
but  concerning  the  infallibility  of  tee  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  concluding  passage, 
as  being  the  result  of  the  others,  contains 
the  combination  of  their  faults. 

1 The  following  passage  upon  which  it  is 
now  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark,  winds  op 
his  observations,  p.  87 : 

“This  look*  mors  like  love  of  self  than  of 
Christ ; more  like  ambition  than  charity.  The 
title  to  infallibility  and  supremacy  being  at  tk* 
but  doubtful,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should 
have  been  left  to  Christian  liberty.  But  may 
not  the  opposite  conduct  of  the  Roman  Church 
have  arisen  from  sincere  zeal  for  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  the  true  intention  of  Christ  I 
Christian  candor  would  demand  this  construc- 
tion, were  it  not  for  the  use  she  has  made  of 
the  assumed  privilege : yet  if  we  find  that, 
having  erected  herself  into  an  organ  of  heaven, 
all  her  oracular  decisions  have  invariably  tend- 
ed towards  the  increase  of  her  own  power ; it 
will  be  difficult  to  admit  the  purity  of  her  in- 
tentions.” 

Q 
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Before  I commence  the  examination  of  his 
succeeding  topics,  I now  feel  authorised 
plainly  to  charge  White  and  his  American 
sponsors  with  having  grossly  imposed  upon 
ms  readers.  They  concur  with  him  in  as- 
serting that  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churcn  to  infallibility  in  her  doctrinal  deci- 
sions rests  only  on  the  text  adduced  in  p. 
83.  I have  before  given  my  reasons  for  the 
introduction  of  the  word  only . Now  this  text 
is  by  no  means  the  only  ground  upon  which 
we  rely : there  are  very  many  prior  and  very 
many  subsequent  facts  besides  that  of  the 
promise  made  by  the  Redeemer  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  there  are  several  other  considera- 
tions, a few  of  which  I shall  rather  allude  to, 
than  enlarge  upon. 

The  first  ground  which  I rest  upon,  is  the 
very  nature  of  faith.  Faith  is  a divine  vir- 
tue by  which  we  believe  what  God  teaches : 
this  belief  is  founded  upon  the  impossibility 
of  a mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Omniscient 
Being  who  makes  the  revelation;  and  the 
impossibility  of  deceit,  on  his  part,  as  being 
essential  truth.  God  cannot  be  himself  de- 
ceived, nor  can  he  deceive  us ; therefore  the 
mind  rests  with  the  utmost  certainty  of  truth 
upon  his  declarations : the  heavens  and  the 
earth  may  pass  away,  but  his  word  will  not 
fail.  The  truth  of  God  being  the  foundation 
of  faith,  the  soul  cannot  admit  the  shadow  of 
a doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  his  declaration ; 
faith  is  lost  at  the  very  instant  that  any  de- 
liberate doubt  is  wilfully  entertained  in  the 
soul  Thus  it  is  not  a profession  of  faith  to 
declare  that  I think  it  highly  probable  that 
there  are  three  persons  in  one  God : that  such 
is  my  opinum>  but  that  I may  be  in  error : 
that*  possibly  there  is  but  one  person,  and 
that  I am  under  a delusion.  This  would  not 
be  adecl&ration  of  my  firm,  belief  of  what  God 
had  taught,  but  a declaration  of  what  was  my 
own  individual  opinion.  Thus  the  very  na- 
ture of  faith  requiring  that  it  should  be  a 
firm  and  unshaken  belief  of  what  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  an  error ; not  only  must  the  God  who 
reveals,  but  also  the  witness  who  gives  me 
the  testimony  or  the  revelation,  be  infallibly 
identified  with  truth,  so  far  as  that  testimony 
is  concerned;  otherwise  I might  be  deceived, 
I could  not  have  certainty,  and  therefore  | 

«not  have  Faith.  Upon  this  view  of 
ire  of  Faith,  it  can  exist  only  m those  j 
souls  to  which  God  has  given  special  and  in- 1 
dividual  revelation  of  his  doctrine ; or  else,  if 
he  made  a general  revelation  for  mankind, 
and  appointed  teachers  of  that  revelation,  j 
be  must  have  made  their  testimony  an  infal- 
lible evidence  of  his  doctrine  to  those  whom 
he  sent  them  to  instruct:  and  the  moment  it 
cessed  to  be  such  evidence,  the  foundation 
ef  Faith  was  altogether  removed. 


Suffer  me  to  put  a plain  case  to  which  this 
principle  will  apply.  It  is  now  nearly  eigh- 
teen centuries  since  Christ  was  on  earth  and 
gave  his  revelation.  He  required;  as  I am  led 
to  believe  that  it  was  essential  to  that  Faith 
which  is  necessary  for  salvation  [that  he 
should  dol;  that  all  who  . heard  him  should 
believe  truly  and  firmly  in  the  nature  of  God, 
and  of  the  Redeemer.  Had  I [had]  the  hap., 
pineas  to  live  at  that  period  when  he  was  on 
earth,  and  heard  from  his  lips  what  that  na- 
ture was,  I would  firmly  believe  his  declara- 
tion. I have  not  had  that  consolation,  but  a 
Bible  which  I am  told,  is  believed  to  contain 
bis  doctrine  upon  this  head,  is  put  into  my 
hands : I read,  and  an  Epsicopalian  tells  me, 
that  it  clearly  teaches  that  there  is  a Triune 
God,  and  that  the  Redeemer  is  a God-man. 
An  Unitarian  on  my  other  side  asks  me  where 
that  is  found  in  the  book,  and  tells  me  that 
my  Episcopalian  friend  mistakes  the  meaning 
of  those  passages.  I ask  the  Episcopalian 
upon  what  grounds  he  will  show  that  this  ex- 
planation is  not  incorrect,  and  besides  the  texts 
which  he  adduces,  he  tells  me  that  he  can 
show  that  in  the  several  ages  of  the  Church 
they  were  explained  as  he  now  explains 
them:  the  Unitarian  asks  him  whether  those 
men  were  infallibly  correct  in  their  explana- 
tions; and  whether  in  fact  it  be  not  true  that 
“the  Church  of  Hierusolem,  of  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  as  also  that  of  Rome,  have  erred 
not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  cere- 
monies, but  also  in  matters  of  Faith,”  (art 
xixth,  of  P.  E.  C.)  And  further:  whether  it 
be  not  true  “ that  Laity  and  Clergy,  learned 
and  unlearned,  all  ages,  sects,  and  ^agrees  of 
men,  women  and  children  of  whole  Christen- 
dom, (an  horrible  and  most  dreadful  thing  to 
think)  have  been  at  once  drowned  in  abomi- 
nable idolatry,  of  all  other  vices  most  detest 
ed  of  God,  and  most  damnable  to  man,  and 
that  by  the  space  of  eight  hundred  yuan  and 
more. — (Homilies,  p.  201.)  The  Episcopa- 
lian acknowledges  that  it  is  a fact  that  those 
Churches  did  err  in  matters  of  faith,  and  that 
all  Christendom,  Clergy  and  Laity  was  dur- 
ing upwards  of  eight  hundred  yean  drowned 
m abominable  idolatry.  The  Unitarian  still 
presses  him  to  know  whether  he  or  his 
Church  is  less  liable  to  error  than  all  Chris* 
tendom,  and  if  he  is  equally  liable  to  evr, 
what  assurance  has  he  that  he  is  not  now 
in  error,  when  he  asserts  that  there  is  a Tri- 
une God ; and  how  is  he  certain  that  he  Is 
not  guilty  of  damnable  idolatry  in  adoring  as 
God,  Jesus  who  died  upon  the  cross?  I ask 
whether  either  of  them  claims  to  be  infhllibly 
correct,  and  perfectly  competent  to  inform 
me  of  any  one  doctrine  without  the  possibi- 
lity of  being  mistaken.  They  tell  me,  “No, 
we  do  not  c laim  inftllibflity  ” But  they  tell 
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n*  to  rood  and  to  decide  for  myself  Really 
1 can  only  form  a good  conjecture,  but  I look 
st  the  Episcopalian’s  text,  1 John,  v,  7,  For 
there  ore  three  that  bear  record  in  Heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost : and 
these  three  are  one.  The  Unitarian  assures 
me  that  this  text  is  not  a part  of  the  diyine 
revelation,  but  is  an  interpolation.  This  the 
Episcopalian  denies* — and  is  asked  by  his 
opponent,  whether  he  is  infallibly  certain  that 
it  was  a part  of  the  original  text  Thus  at  my 
eery  outset,  I am  left  at  a perfect  loss  not 
only  to  know  the  meaning  of  phrases,  but 
whether  the  very  phrases  are  genuine.  And 
in  this  situation,  1 feel  [that]  one  of  two  re- 
sults must  be  the  consequence : either  God 
has  established  for  my  guidance  some  wit- 
ness which  will  infallibly  lead  me  to  a know- 
ledge of  what  I could  not  discover  with  cer- 
tainty, and  thus  1 must  have  an  infallible 
witness  of  doctrine ; or  faith  is  not  attainable, 
and  is  not  necessary  for  salvation.  We  find 
the  fftst  to  be  true  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 
Our  Protestant  friends,  whilst  they  teach  the 
necessity  of  Faith,  have  by  denying  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Church,  created  in  their  so- 
cieties the  impression  that  Faith  is  not  ne- 
cessary, nor  indeed  attainable.  It  is  not  my 
business  to  reconcile  contradictions ; but  the 
very  nature  of  Faith  implies  the  necessity 
of  an  infallible  witness  of  revelation. 

We  also  find  another  ground  in  the  very 
object  of  revelation.  That  object  is  to  give 
man  from  heaven,  easily  and  perfectly,  know- 
ledge to  which  he  could  never  or  only  with 
great  difficulty  attain  by  natural  means,  and 
perhaps  then  only  imperfectly.  Thus  the 
communication  of  divine  knowledge  upon 
which  man  might  build  his  hopes  and  regu- 
late his  conduct,  was  a principal  objdbt  of 
the  divine  communications.  Without  re- 
velation, man  was  left  to  conjecture,  to  pro- 
bability, to  the  wandering  of  his  private 
judgment.  But  with  the  testimony  of  God 
for  his  guidance,  knowledge  succeeds  to 
conjecture,  certainty  to  probability,  and  pub- 
lic and  unchanginge  videnoe  to  private  and 
erring  judgment  The  truth  which  is  given 
to  alt  becomes  the  great  rule  for  the  guid- 
ance of  all ; and  the  perplexity  of  disquisi- 
tion being  removed,  the  minas  of  the  sage 
and  of  the  simple  are  equally  taught  by  their 
common  Creator  and  Father,  the  common 
truths  respecting  his  nature  and  theirs,  and 
their  duties  which  are  the  results.  The  ob- 
betng  then  to  give  to  man  the  certain 
wiedge  of  heavenly  doctrine ; that  could 
be  attained  only  by  some  mode  which  would 
give  that  knowledge  with  infallible  certainty : 
and  this  could  be  effected  by  no  less  means 
than  by  giving  to  us  the  utmost  certainty  of 
the  mftufable  competency  of  the  witness. 


Thus  if  I might  be  misled  or  deceived  by  the 
witness  who  testifies  to  me  what  is  the  doc- 
trine, one  of  the  great  objects  of  revelation  is 
defeated. 

Suppose  I am  certain  that  Christ  taught 
the  doctrine  of  Heaven  in  Jerusalem  on  the 
day  of  his  ascension;  of  what  avail  will  that 
be  to  me  unless  I know  what  that  doctrine 
was] — Suppose  I am  convinced  that  the 
book  which  is  in  my  hands  contains  the  ex- 
pressions which  he  used;  of  what  avail  is 
that  to  me,  unless  I know  what  he  meant  by 
those  expressions]  If  I have  the  expres- 
sions witnout  any  certainty  of  what  ideas  he 
intended  to  convey  by  them,  of  what  use  is 
his  revelation  to  me  ] lam  not  thereby  in- 
structed. When  it  is  my  misfortune  to  live 
at  a time  when  several  divisions  of  his  fol- 
lowers are  contradicting  each  other  as  to  the 
meaning  of  every  phrase,  and  the  nature  of 
every  doctrine,  if  I have  no  infiedlible  guide 
to  lead  me  from  the  labyrinth,  how  snail  I 
be  extricated  1 Of  what  use  to  me  is  an  un- 
intelligible book]  The  great  object  of  his 
revelation,  viz.  a certain  knowledge  of  what 
he  taught,  is  to  me  unattainable,  without  an 
infallible  guide,  one  that  cannot  lead  me  into 
error;  ana  because  they  have  been  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  such  guide  to  be  found, 
millions  have  abandoned  in  utter  despair 
and  disgust,  all  inquiry  for  the  doctrines  of 
Christ 

Another  great  object  of  revelation  was  to 
restrain,  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  man’s 
understanding,  as  it  was  by  the  indulgence 
of  this  £uidene  fell,  and  as  its  exaltation  is 
a principal  obstacle  to  his  spiritual  perfec- 
tion : so  far  from  being  attained,  this  object 
is  counteracted  by  the  principle,  of  submit- 
ting each  doctrine  to  the  private  judgment  of 
Individuals. 

These  general  principles  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  the  knowledge  of  revealed 
truth,  for  the  existence  of  faith,  and  healing 
the  ravages  which  the  pride  of  intellect  has 
made  in  the  human  soul,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  witness  of  doctrine  should 
be  infallible. 

Allow  me  to  expatiate  a little  upon  the  ap- 
plication. Let  me  now  be  desirous  of  learn- 
ing what  God  has  revealed  at  any  time  to 
any  portion  of  the  human  race ; clearly  I can 
obtain  that  knowledge  only  in  one  of  two. 
ways,  either  by  the  testimony  of  God  him- 
self, or  by  some  other  testimony.  Few  if* 
any  will  assert  that  God  himself  is  to  be  to* 
me  individually  the  witness  of  what  he  has 
formerly,  for  instance,  manifested  to  Moses,, 
to  Abraham,  or  to  St  Paul.  To  indulge- 
this  supposition  would  be,  indeed,  to  assert 
that  the  communications  of  heaven  to  one* 
individual,  were  absolutely  useless  to  ev«x 
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other.  Yet  there  have  been  seete  in  the  re- 
formed Churches  that  held  the  principle ; for 
they  taught,  that  the  only  evidence  which  we 
can  have  of  revealed  truth  is  from  the  Spirit 
of  God  making  manifest  to  our  spirit  that 
this  is  the  doctrine : and  until  we  are  pre- 
pared to  come  to  this  point  fully  and  entirely, 
it  is  not  possible  to  adopt  the  maxim  that 
the  private  judgment  of  each  individual  is  to 
be  the  rule  of  his  doctrine  of  faith.  I shall 
now  add  but  little  on  this  subject 

One  of  the  best  arguments  used  against 
our  claim  to  Church  infallibility  is  the  al- 
leged contradiction  of  our  decisions  upon 
doctrine ; for,  say  our  opponents,  God  cannot 
teach  contradictions.  We  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  principle : and  when  they 
shew  us  in  fact  such  contradictory  decisions 
of  doctrine,  even  upon  one  single  point,  I 
shall  cease  to  be  a Roman  Catholic ; I will 
publish  my  name,  retract  what  I have  writ- 
ten, and  depart  from  your  communion.  Ad- 
mitting then  the  force  of  the  principle,  I find 
in  all  the  individuals  as  well  as  Churches  that 
claim  this  evidence  of  the  Spirit,  palpable 
doctrinal  contradiction ; and  I therefore  con- 
clude, that  what  has  thus  perpetually  mis- 
led, cannot  be  the  evidence  of  the  God  of 
truth. 

I must  then  find  some  other  testimony ; 
and  clearly  it  must  be  that,  either  of  a docu- 
ment, or  of  an  individual,  or  of  a body:  by 
one  of  these  I must  be  taught  what  I desire 
to  know.  Suppose  a document  is  handed  to 
me ; it  will  not  be  evidence  until  I receive 
sufficient  testimony  of  its  nature,  and  value 
I cannot  receive  this  from  the  Spirit  speaking 
to  my  spirit,  as  I saw  before  My  witness 
must  be  either  an  individual  or  a body ; and 
unless  that  witness  can  give  me  infrllible 
certainty,  I cannot  have  perfect  assurance  of 
what  God  has  taught ; and  without  this  per- 
fect assurance,  I cannot  have  unshaken  be- 
lief, which  alone  is  frith.  Hence,  if  Faith  is 
firm  and  unhesitating  belief  of  what  God  has 
taught,  it  must  be  founded  upon  infallible 
certainty,  and  this  certainty  must  rest  upon 
infallible  evidence,  which  evidence  I can  re- 
ceive only  from  an  infallible  witness ; this 
infallible  witness  cannot  be  one  which  has 
been  detected  in  frequent  and  flagrant  con- 
tradictions, it  cannot  be  the  private  spirit  or 
judgment  of  individuals.  Where  then  am  1 
to  find  this  witness  ! I shall  in  my  next 
give  the  outline  of  our  doctrine  upon  this 
head.  Not  to  enter  into  the  reasoning  by 
which  it  is  upheld ; but  to  prove  the  truth 
ssertion  which  1 made  that  White 
our  case 


of  the  aasertion 

and  his  associates  did  not  state 
fairly, 

Yours,  B. 

Charleston,  & C*  April  23,  1827. 


C. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  8tates 
of  America. 

My  Friends* — In  my  last  letter,  I exhi- 
bited to  you  an  outline  of  the  reasons  which 
show  that,  without  an  infallible  guide  to  the 
knowledge  of  doctrine,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  frith ; and  that  the  great  objects  of  reve- 
lation would  be  unattainable.  I proceed  now 
to  show  you  that,  whenever  revelation  was 
given,  such  a guide  was  pointed  out.  The 
book  8 of  Moses  contain  no  revelation  of 
man’s  immortality,  nor  of  his  accountability 
in  another  world,  for  the  actions  done  in  his 
mortal  state.  Yet  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
people  of  Israel  did  believe  in  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  and  in  a future  judgment, 
which  was  to  be  followed  by  a state  of  eternal 
reward  and  of  eternal  pmmshment,  and  that 
they  believed  it  as  a revelation  made  by  God, 
ana  not  as  a mere  discovery  of  human  rea- 
soning ; also  that  they  believed  it  before  the 
books  themselves  were  written  by  Moeee. 
How  was  this  revelation  given!  How  was 
it  preserved  ! What  was  the  evidenoe  of  He 
infallible  truth  and  certainty!  God  himself 
gave  the  evidence  of  his  presence,  and  made 
nis  declarations  to  the  patriarchs,  and  con- 
tinned  those  manifestations  to  them  in  the 
midst  oJtJheir  families,  who  were  frequently 
witnesses  of  such  revelations,  and  thus  dur- 
ing the  period  which  preceded  the  days  of 
Moses,  there  existed  in  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Israel, 
unquestionable  evidenoe  that  God  had  spoken 
to  their  fathers,  and  revealed  to  them  the 
few  doctrines,  the  belief  of  which  he  requir- 
ed, and  gave  to  them  the  short  but  cheering 
and  simple  promises  upon  which  their  hopes 
rested  and  instituted  the  few  but  significant 
ceremonies  of  their  external  worship.  His 
faithful  Israelite  received  the  testimony  given 
by  his  fathers,  admitted  and  preserved  by  his 
kindred,  and  in  that  testimony  saw  the  infal- 
lible evidence  of  what  God  had  taught,  pro- 
mised, and  instituted;  this  he  believed, 
looked  for,  and  adhered  to.  The  public 
testimony  of  the  whole  body,  and  not  the 
internal  inspiration  of  his  own  mind,  or  the 
discovery  or  his  private  judgment,  was  his 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  before  the  daya  el 
Moses,  whether  he  wandered  in  Canaan  or 
served  in  Egypt 

Thus,  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  death 
of  Joseph,  the  faithful  adorns  of  the  true 
God  were  neper  bereft  of  a living  witness, 
to  whom  God  had  spoken,  and  who,  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  testified  to  them  theeom- 
mnnications  of  the  Most  High ; his  eommii- 
sion  to  announce  to  them  the  will  of  God  was 
placed  in  sufficient  evidence,  and  his  doctrines 
agreed  exactly  with  those  of  his  predecessors; 
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and  henee  there  was  full  and  infallible  testi- 
mony which  faith  was  to  be  built  Their 
eye  always  beheld  the  cloud  of  witnesses  by 
day ; and  in  the  night  the  splendor  of  hea- 
venly guidance  led  them  in  the  path  to  their 
miration. 

From  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  birth  of 
Mooes,  there  elapsed  about  sixty  years ; and 
though  we  possess  little  documentary  testi- 
mony to  show  that  during  this  period,  there 
had  t»een  any  special  revelation  given  to  con- 
tinue for  a century  the  special  interference 
of  heaven,  in  a miraculous  manner,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  doctrine ; still,  from  the 
i&Mjyty  of  the  former,  and  of  the  subsequent 
periooa,  it  will  not  be  a very  outrageous 
■opposition  that  God  did  occasionally  and 
specially  make  a renewed  disclosure  and 
promise.  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  in 
chap,  ix,  book  ii,  tells  us  that  Am  ram,  the 
lather  of  Moses,  had  a special  revelation  pre- 
vious to  his  son's  ^irth.  I£  then,  this  mode 
which  had  commenced  in  the  days  of  Adam, 
continued  to  the  arrival  of  Moses,  when  he 
claimed  from  Pbarao  the  liberation  of  his 
brethren,  there  was  no  moment  in  which 
the  people  of  God  had  not  to  that  period 
in  their  sight  a miraculously  authorized  wit- 
ness, who,  together  with  those  that  heard 
his  predecessors,  testified  with  infallible  cer- 
tainty the  nature  of  the  doctrines  which  God 
had  taught,  and  of  the  religious  institutions 
which  he  had  established  If  a century 
elapsed  without  such  a miraculously  taught 
commissioner,  there  existed  the  concordant 
testimony  of  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
teaching  what  had  been  given  to  them  as 
delivered  by  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Thus 
to  the  period  of  the  public  ministry  of  Moses, 
frith  was  founded  upon  the  infallible  testi- 
mony of  a public  Witness,  not  upon  the  opi- 
nions and  surmises,  and  conjectures  of  foe 
private  judgment  of  individuals ; and  thus 
the  frets  in  the  history  of  religion  to  the  days 
of  Moses,  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
grmdrphiB  which  I have  exhibited  in  my  last 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  during  his  life 
time,  Moses  was,  after  leading  out  the  people 
of  Israel,  an  infallibly  correct  witness  of  the 
doctrines  of  heaven;  and  that  through  him 
the  revelation  was  given  to  the  multitude, 
after  kb  commission bad  been  folly  exhibited. 
Nor  will  it,  I suppose,  be  questioned,  that 
the  preservation  or  the  law  then  given,  and 
its  explanation  was  committed  not  indiscri- 
minately to  the  individuals  of  the  multitude, 
hot  to  a special  tribunal  then  established  for 
tfab  amongst  other  purposes,  by  God  him- 
self Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  this  tribunal 
Was  to  continue  as  long  as  the  law  itself 
bonk!  be  in  force,  and  mat  the  special  and 


particular  maimer  in  which  its  members  were 
to  be  selected  and  appointed  was  established 
by  God  himself.  It  will  also  be  conceded, 
that  no  human  power  could  abrogate  what 
the  divine  power  established,  and  that  the 
wisdom  of  God  foresaw  the  future  contin- 
gencies for  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide. 

The  Aaronitic  priesthood  was  established 
by  God,  to  last  in  authority  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Messias,  at  which  period  the  Mosaic 
law  was  to  terminate.  It  was  established 
and  confirmed  by  God,  that  foe  high  priest, 
together  with  his  council,  was  to  have  a final 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  as  well  of 
religion  as  of  rites,  and  other  matters  of  foe 
Levitical  law.  Thus,  from  foe  establish- 
ment of  foe  Aaronitic  priesthood,  foe  high 
priest,  with  foe  Sanhedrim,  was  foe  witness 
of  doctrine ; and  as  such  was  established  by 
God  himself,  [who]  allowed  no  appeal  front 
their  decision. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a case,  and  try  it  by 
the  contradictory  principles  of  our  opponents 
and  our  own.  Suppose  an  individuju  in  foe 
Jewish  nation  finding  no  mention  in  the 
books  of  Moses  of  a future  life,  and  its  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  were  to  assert 
that  this  book  written  by  foe  direction  of 
God  himself  was  to  be  foe  .sole  rule  of  his 
frith,  and  that  his  own  private  judgment  waa 
to  direct  him  to  its  true  meaning : that  he  is 
not  bound  to  believe  any  doctrine  which  he 
does  not  read  as  clearly  written  in  that  book, 
or  evidently  deducible  therefrom;  that  foe 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
of  a future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  is 
not  clearly  written,  or  evidently  deducible 
from  the  books  of  Moses,  and  therefore  he 
is  not  bound  to  believe  such  doctrine  as  an 
article  of  faith:  that  he  may  fairly  teach 
what  he  is  convinced  is  true;  and  therefore 
he  teaches  this  doctrine  in  Israel,  that  man's 
existence  terminates  at  death.  Suppose  this 
man  to  be  a ruler  of  a synagogue.  The 
high  priest  and  foe  Sanhedrim  testify  that, 
although  not  contained  in  foe  Pentateuch, 
nor  perhaps  deducible  from  any  passage 
therein,  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and 
future  rewards  and  punishments  had  been 
revealed  to  foehr  fathers  repeatedly  before 
foe  days  of  Moses,  and  believed  before  and 
since  foe  revelation  of  Sinai ; that  they  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  of  foe  revela- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  though  not  in  that  pre- 
cise book,  and  that  in  their  capacity  as  the 
public  tribunal  to  testify  doctrine  and  to 
expound  the  law,  they  declare  that  foe  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  is  a doctrine  of  frith.  This 
man  will  not  receive  their  decision,  and  wiH 
say,  if  they  are  not  a tribunal  which  can  tes- 
tify with  infallible  certainty  of  truth,  they 
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Blight  err ; if  they  might  err,  he  may  perhaps 
be  right,  and  in  adopting  their  decision,  he 
might  not  be  led  to  truth,  but  to  falsehood. 
Yet  God  constituted  this  a supreme  tribunal, 
to  whose  decisions  he  commanded  obedience 
under  the  penalty  of  death ; are  we  then  to 
say  that  God  commanded  that  a man  should 
be  put  to  death  for  not  perhaps  abandoning 
the  truth?  because  such  is  the  inconsistency, 
if  the  tribunal  be  not  infallible.  All  this 
difficulty  and  absurdity,  however,  vanish  up- 
on the  simple  supposition,  that  the  Deity 
constituted  that  tribunal  the  infallible  wit- 
ness of  his  doctrine;  and  such  was  the  light 
in  which  this  great  council  was  viewed  Dy 
the  Jewish  people,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
only  made  the  witness  of  the  ancient  revela- 
tions, which  it  had  received  by  traditionary 
evidence,  but  also  of  the  written  revelation 
given  by  Moses,  and  the  judicial  tribunal  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  both  in  all  cases  of 
doubt;  and  they  who  broke  away  from  its 
communion,  were  not  considered  to  be  in  the 
true  faith  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

Let  us  for  a moment  dwell  upon  this  case. 
Would  God  have  established  this  tribunal 
to  teach,  and  commanded  that  its  decisions 
should  be  received  under  penalty  of  death,  if 
he  foresaw  thid  it  would  or  could  lead  into 
error,  in  place  or  guidingto  truth  ? Is  not  his 
command  to  obey  its  decisions,  considered 
in  connexion  with  his  essential  connexion 
with  truth,  a guarantee  to  those,  to  whom 
the  precept  is  given,  that  the  decision  will 
be  infallibly  true?  If,  in  obeying  the  pre- 
cept by  receiving  the  decision,  we  were  led 
into  error,  would  not  God  be  the  author  of 
that  error  ? Will  common  sense  or  religion 
permit  us  to  disobey  the  precept  of  our 
Creator  requiring  our  submission,  or  permit 
us  to  charge  him  with  having  forced  us  to 
embrace  error  in  obeying  his  law ! It  can- 
not be  error.  It  must  infallibly  be  truth. 

Forgetting  for  a moment  the  fact,  that 
God  commanded  this  submission  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Jewish  council,  and  supposing 
no  such  precept  to  exist,  and  no  such  power 
to  be  vested  in  this  body,  how  was  this  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  who  taught  that  man  did 
not  survive  the  grave,  to  be  corrected  ? Or,  if 
he  was  right,  how  was  that  ruler  who  con- 
tradicted him,  and  taught  the  erroneous  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  be 
corrected?  Or  how  was  an  inquirer  after 
truth  to  know  which  doctrine  God  had  re- 
vealed, for  he  could  not  have  revealed  them 
both  ? If  the  Church  of  Israel  had  not  in 
her  high  priest  and  council  an  infallible  wit- 
ness of  God’s  revelation,  how  was  that  re- 
velation to  be  known  ? These  are  difficul- 
ties which  to  me  are  perfectly  insoluble. 
They  may,  perhaps,  be  easily  and  satisfac- 


torily explained  by  Blanco  White,  or  the 
Rev.  William  Hawley.  I feel  convinced, 
that  without  an  infrllible  witness  of  doctrine, 
there  is  no  rational  ground  for  faith ; and  I 
see,  in  fact,  that  from  the  day  God  spoke 
to  Adam,  down  to  the  arrival  of  the  Messia% 
such  a witness  was  found,  in  the  line  of  Pa- 
triarchs to  Moses,  and  in  the  Sanhedrim  to 
Jesus  Christ.  By  this  testimony,  the  doe- 
trines  of  revelation,  written  and  unwritten, 
have  been  preserved  and  presented  to  the 
world.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  at  the  period  of  Christ’s  arrival,  and 
so  far  from  marking  it  down  as  erroneous, 
he  confirmed  and  approved  it  He  called 
the  Sanhedrim  hypocrites;  but  he  declared 
that  they  sat  upon  the  chair  of  Moses:  he 
reproved  their  works,  and  admonished  the 
people  not  to  imitate  their  conduct ; but  he 
charged  the  same  people  to  hold  their  doc- 
trines of  faith  and  to  obey  their  decision* 
And  if  we  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  inspired 
the  Evangelist  St  John  to  write  his  Gospel, 
we  have  the  diatinet  testimony  of  that  divine 
Spirit  (John  xi,  49,  60,  6 J),  that  Caiphas  did 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  give  a correct  doctrinal 
decision,  though,  with  a bad  intention,  as  if 
to  show  to  the  world  that  the  criminality  of 
an  unworthy  head  would  not  create  an  un- 
true testimony,  in  a tribunal  which  was  even 
upon  the  point  of  losing  its  commission,  and 
when  the  very  being,  whose  appearance  was 
to  be  cotemporary  with  its  decline,  was 
gathering  the  members  of  the  body  which 
was  to  be  substituted  under  a new  jurisdic- 
tion in  its  stead. 

But  the  good  gentlemen,  who  charge  us 
with  having  no  grounds  for  our  doctrine  of 
infallibility,  either  never  knew,  or  affeet  to 
forget,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  a 
system  which  was  put  together  by  human 
discovery,  but  one  which  was  framed  by  the 
Saviour,  and  then  delivered  to  his  diacipiee 
to  be  preserved.  In  place,  therefore,  of 
seeking  for  texts  upon  which  disputes  might 
be  raised  (for  ingenuity  can  raise  them  at  will 
upon  the  plainest  expressions)  we  should 
look  to  the  frets  whose  existence  is  uncon- 
troverted, and  from  which  the  truth  can 
be  with  facility  deduced.  It  is  plain  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  an  infallibly  correct  witness 
of  the  true  doctrine,  and  that  his  infallible 
correctness  was  the  only  basis  of  the  frith 
of  his  disciples,  and  this  infallibility  beiiur 
removed,  their  faith  could  have  no  basis,  u 
he  required  frith  from  the  persons  who  never 
saw  or  heard  him,  he  must  have  given  them 
an  equally  good  basis  for  their  belief  Hence, 
when  he  sent  his  Ap&stles  to  teach  his  doc- 
trine to  those  who  had  neither  seen  nor  heard 
himself  he  empowered  them  to  work  minder 
that  they  might  thereby  give  evidence  that 
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they  taught  truth  with  infallible  certainty ; 
thua  their  diaciples  had  the  evidence  of  infal- 
lible guides.  Upon  what  principle  could 
ether  nations  or  succeeding  generations  be 
inquired  to  give  similar  assent  of  faith  with- 
out equally  firm  ground  ? The  principle  of 
the  necessity  of  such  a guide  is  recognized 
by  us,  and  we  exhibit  now  the  fact  of  its 
existence.  Amongst  the  doctrines  taught  to 
those  disciples  by  preaching,  before  a single 
Kne  of  the  Gospel  was  written*  was  that  tne  i 
doctrines  of  Jesus  were  to  be  taught  by 
virtue  of  a commission  of  the  Saviour  given 
to  the  Apostles,  to  be  communicated  to 
others,  and  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  in  order  that  men  might  at  all  times  be 
taught  those  doctrines  by  proper  authority ; 
and  that  the  Saviour  declared,  that  whoso- 
ever heard  them,  heard  him,  and  whosoever 
despised  them  despised  him;  and  that  he 
promised  to  them  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who 
would  bring  to  their  minds  all  things  what- 
soever he  had  taught  them,  and  would  per- 
iod the  revelation,  so  that  they  should  be 
witnesses  to  him ; and  that  as  he  sent  them 
to  teach  all  nations,  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  he  had  commanded,  so  he  de- 
clared he  would  be  with  them  all  days  to  the 
end  of  the  world;  and  that  the  Spirit  of  truth 
should  abide  with  them  always ; and  that  the 
gates  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against 
that  Church  which  he  built  upon  Simon,  the 
•on  of  Jonas,  whose  name  he  changed  to 
Rock  or  Peter,  and  to  whom  he  gave  a me- 
morable assurance,  that  he  had  prayed  for 
him  that  his  faith  should  not  fail;  and  to 
whom  he  gave  in  charge,  when  he  should  be 
converted  after  his  fall,  for  Satan  desired  to 
■ft  him  as  wheat,  that  he  should  confirm  his 
brethren ; and  that  he  also  gave  to  him,  hav- 
ing previously  required  a declaration  of 
greater  love,  a charge  to  feed  his  lambs,  and 
to  feed  his  sheep,  as  he  had  promised  to  give 
to  him  the  keys,  or  power  of  vicegerent,  os 
was  designated  in  eastern  courts,  by  bearing 


the  keys  in  the  palace ; what  he  should  bind 
on  earth  should  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
what  he  would  loose  on  earth  would  be 
loosed  in  heaven.  That  the  Apostles  testified 
this,  was  evident  to  the  first  Christians ; and, 
therefore,  the  fact  of  the  authority  to  teach 
being  in  them  and  in  their  successors,  the 
pastors  of  that  Church  built  upon  Peter,  was 
evident  to  those  Christians ; and,  indeed  they 
bad  no  other  mode  of  knowing  the  doctrines 
of  revelation,  but  by  such  teaching.  Surely, 
then,  there  was  no  hunting  for  the  evidence 
of  this  in  texts  which  as  yet  had  not  been 
written.  They  saw  the  Holy  Ghost  descend 
upon  those  Apostles;  they  witnessed  their 
miraeles ; they  recognized  them  as  infallible 
wifnusswn  of  the  truth ; they  saw  them  asso- 


ciate others. to  their  commission;  giving 
them  a part  in  their  ministry ; making  them1 
co- witnesses ; and  when  a discussion  arose 
as  to  what  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  was  upon 
certain  points,  they  assembled  those  asso- 
ciates together  with  themselves,  and  instead 
of  telling  the  disputants  to  read  and  judge 
for  themselves,  they  made  a judicial  decision 
under  the  guicLance  of  that  Holy  Ghost  that 
was  given  to  remain  always,  for  the  purpose 
of  leading  them  into  all  truth;  and  having 
testified  what  the  doctrine  was,  they  com- 
manded their  decision  to  be  followed.  The 
Apostles  thus  exhibited  the  tribunal  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  by  the  institution  of 
Christ,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  [as]  an  infallible  guide  to  lead  mankind 
to  a knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
to  the  very  end  of  the  world.  As  yet,  the 
New  Testament  did  not  exist;  portions  of  it 
were  occasionally  written,  but  it  never  was 
compiled  as  a summary  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine ; and,  although  all  its  contents  are  true, 
yet  it  was  not  compiled  to  be  the  repertory 
of  all  the  revealed  truths  of  the  new  law, 
nor  was  it  to  supersede  that  mode  of  teach- 
ing established  by  Christ,  and  made  evident 
by  the  Apostles ; and  certainly  the  Church 
was  not  to  have  less  power,  because  a por- 
tion of  its  doctrine  and  history  was  commit- 
ted to  writing. 

Nay,  more,  there  were  several  spurious 
books  published,  purporting  to  be  the  re- 
vealed doctrine  of  Christ ; and  it  was  only  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church  that  the  early 
Christians  were  enabled  to  draw  the  line  of 
separation  between  that  which  was  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
that  which  was  not  If  that  Church  was  not 
an  infallibly  correct  guide,  she  might  have 
rejected  what  was  genuine,  and  given  the 
faithful  os  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  invention 
of  man.  Thus,  if  the  Church  was  not  infal- 
lible, we  have  no  infallible  certainty  at  the 
present  day  that  the  New  Testament  is  the 
Scripture  of  God. 

Reason,  the  example  of  the  Old  Law,  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
intermediate  ages,  prove  to  us  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church,  as  they  proved  it  to  the  first 
Christians,  before  the  New  Testament  was 
written;  and  that  book  itself  could  not  be  to 
us  the  evidence  of  revelation,  if  the  witness 
from  which  we  receive  it  was  fallible.  Thus 
there  always  was,  and  ever  will  be  an  infal- 
lible witness  of  doctrine  on  earth.  Mr. 
White  and  his  coadjutors  were  then  guilty 
of  gross  misrepresentation,  arising  either 
from  ignorance,  or  some  less  creditable 
cause,  when  they  stated  that  our  whole  proof 
lay  in  a passage  which  White  endeavors  to 
render  OMcure,  that  be  may  destroy  the 
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evidence  which  it  contain?,  if  be  can  bewil- 
der his  readers.  I have  not  here  argued  to 
maintain  the  doctrine,  but  [have]  exhibited 
how  grossly  the  flocks  of  the  holy  alliance 
are  deceived,  if  they  believe  White  and  their 
pastors,  as  .to  what  our  arguments  are. 

Yours,  fee.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  & (X,  April  30,  1837. 

IJETTERXXXV. 

7b  ike  Roman  Catholics  of  Ike  United  States 
of  America . 

My  Friends,— Having  seen  that  White 
stated  unfairly  and  imperfectly  the  case  of 
our  claim  to  Church  infallibility,  and  that  he 
with  still  more  effrontery  asserted  that  he 
gave  our  arguments  in  its  support ; 1 now 
come  to  examine  the  sequel  of  his  remarks 
upon  this  topic.  He  says  in  pp.  86  and  87: 

“The  liberty  which,  upon  the  supposition 
most  favorable  to  Rome,  Christ  has  granted  to 
believers  in  his  Gospel,  the  Pope  and  nis  Church 
most  positively  deny  them.  Placing  themselves 
between  mankind  and  the  Redeemer,  they  al- 
low those  only  to  approach  him,  who  first  make 
a full  surrender  of  their  judgment  to  Popes 
and  Councils.  A belief  in  Chnst  and  bis  work 
of  redemption,  grounded  on  the  Scriptures  and 
their  evidences,  is  thus  made  useless,  unless  it 
ia  preceded  by  a belief  in  Roman  supremacy, 
grounded  on  mere  surmises.  Christianity  is  re- 
moved from  its  broad  foundation,  to  place  the 
mighty  fabric  upon  the  moveable  sand  of  a 
conjectural  meaning." 

Here  is  one  of  the  moat  extravagant  and 
contradictory  assertions  which  I have  ever 
met  with,  viz.  that  Christ  granted  to  believ- 
ers in  the  Gospel  the  liberty  of  believing  or 
rejecting  what  he  taught  The  Pope  and 
the  Church  do  indeed  deny  that  he  granted 
any  such  liberty,  and  they  therefore  most 
positively  deny  the  truth  of  White’s  asser- 
tion that  he  did  grant  such  liberty ; but  they 
do  net  deny  to  any  man  the  exercise  of  that 
liberty  which  Christ  bestowed : the  question 
is  concerning  the  fact  of  its  bestowal.  This 
man  every  where  assumes  as  true  that  which 
is  untrue,  and  whose  truth  is  denied ; and 
then  has  the  effrontery  to  state  that  he  has 
made  the  supposition  most  favorable  to  what 
be  is  endeavoring  to  overthrow  by  his  false- 
hood. The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  is, 
"Christ  did  not  leave  man  at  liberty  to  re- 
ject the  doctrine  of  infallibility.”  White’s 
assertion  is,  "The  supposition  that  yon  are 
at  liberty  to  adopt  the  aoctrine  of  infallibility 
is  the  most  favorable  to  Rome.”  No,  my 
friends,  that  supposition  which  is  most  fa- 
vorable, is  that  which  is  true,  and  that  is, 
* Christ  did  not  leave  men  at  liberty  to  re- 

tk  or  to  adopt  hk  doctrines  at  their  caprice, 
bound  them  to  believe  what  he  teaches 


by  the  testimony  of  his  Infrdfible  Church.* 
That  Church  existed  before  the  Gospel;  mm 
know  nothing  of  the  Gospel  except  through 
her  testimony ; destroy  her  infallibility  and 
the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  is  lost  Thus 
St  Augustine  said  fourteen  centuries  ago, 
" I would  not  believe  the  Gospel  except  for 
the  testimony  of  the  Church.” 

I cannot  quarrel  with  White’s  English,  as 
he  is  a foreigner ; but  I do  not  well  under- 
stand whom  be  means  by  themselves  in  tha 
second  clause, " placing  themselves  between 
mankind  and  the  Redeemer  ” If  he  means 
the  Apostles  and  their  successors  in  authori- 
ty, Christ  placed  them  between  himself  and 
mankind,  when  he  constituted  them  his  wit- 
nesses to  mankind,  when  he  gave  them  as 
teachers  to  mankind,  " teaching  them  to  ok- 
serve  all  things  whatsoever  I have  command- 
ed you.”  " You  shall  be  to  me  witnesses 
* * * * to  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  St 
Paul  and  the  Apostles  themselves  took  this 
station  as  being  appointed  thereto*  by  heaven. 
The  people  who  believed,  considered  them 
as  the  ministers  of  God,  and  ambassadors 
between  the  Redeemer  and  mankind.  What 
does  Bishop  Kemp  say  of  himself?  Does 
he  not  place  himself  between  mankind 
and  the  Redeemer  ? The  Catholic  Church 


never  placed  him  there ; nor  did  it  so  place 
any  other  member  of  the  holy  assailants 
Yet  they  place  themselves  there.  Indeed 
they  do  not  ask  submission  to  the  Chinch, 
that  is  the  Popes  and  Councils  -which  suc- 
ceed to  Peter  and  his  brethren;  hut  they 
ask  a full  surrender  to  some  body  or  indi- 
vidual which  began  by  denying  to  the  whole 
Catholic  world  what  it  arrogates  to  itself  a 
knowledge  of  the  revelation  of  God.  They 
destroy  the  power  of  the  Pope,  that  each 
teacher  might  exercise  a greater  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  his  hearers  than  the  Pope 
and  Council  can  exercise  in  the  Church. 

A belief  in  Christ  and  his  redemption^ 
grounded  on  the  Scriptures,  without  ground- 
ing those  Scriptures  upon  any  teatimony,  ia 
indeed  what  White  in  p.  33  describes.  "Was 
then  Christianity  nothing  bnt  a groundless 
fabric,  the  world  supported  by  the  elephant, 
the  elephant  standing  upon  the  tortoise  f* 
The  belief  in  Christ  rests  on  the  Scriptures: 
upon  what  do  the  Scriptures  rest?  Upon 
fallible  testimony,  and  then  they  are  no  se- 
curity, or  upon  infkllible  testimony,  and  then 
they  are  security;  but  it  is  the  Church  which 
testifies  to  them,  and  therefore  she  is  infhlK- 
ble.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  rational  be- 


lief, founded  upon  a document  for  whoso 
sufficiency  1 have  not  proper  evidence.  The 
value  of  the  Scripture  is  only  as  great  as 
that  of  the  testimony  by  which  it  is  estab- 
lished; and  that  witness  is  the  Chnreh.  Tbass 
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k bat  om  mode  of  evading  the  forte  of  this 
reasoning,  and  that  mode  Bishop  Kemp's  as- 
sociates of  other  Churches  take,  by  making 
the  witness  of  Scripture  the  private  inspira- 
tion of  each  individual,  or  tne  Holy  Gnost 
speaking  within  him;  thus  they  make  the 
individual  members  infallible,  and  deny  in- 
fallibility to  their  aggregate : what  each  pos- 
sesses alone,  is  lost  to  the  whole  when  they 
assemble,  because  though  the  Holy  Ghost 
will  guide  each  separately  to  the  infallible 
knowledge  of  the  word  of  God  and  its  mean- 
ing; yet  when  from  their  combination  the 
Church  is  formed,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  not 
lead  that  Church  infallibly  to  the  same  know- 
ledge. This  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  mode 
of  evading  the  conclusion;  separately  and 
even  though  you  contradict  each 
other,  you  are  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth; 
but  if  you  join  together  and  agree,  you  are 
frHible  and  liable  to  error! !!  For  the  alter- 
native must  never  be  taken,  viz.  The  Church 
ia  not  liable  to  error.  Bishop  Kemp  very 
modestly  renounces  individual  infallibility 
and  Church  infallibility,  and  thus  the  indi- 
viduals and  the  Church  are  liable  to  err  in 
pointing  out  the  word  of  God,  and  in  discov- 
ering its  meaning;  and  therefore  a belief  in 
Croat  and  his  work  of  redemption  grounded 
upon  the  Scriptures,  and  their  evidences,  is 
thus  made  not  indeed  useless  but  impossible ; 
for  there  is  no  evidence,  and  to  ground  the 
belief  upon  want  of  evidence,  would  be  in- 
deed an  absurdity.  We  may  find  ground 
for  this  evidence  upon  infallibility,  and  this 
we  ground  not  upon  Roman  Supremacy,  or 
mere  surmises,  but  upon  irrefragable  and 
convincing  proofs — ana  we  thus  place  the 
mighty  fabric  of  Christianity,  not  upon  the 
moveable  aand  of  fallible  opinion,  or  the  no- 
tion of  private  individual  inspiration,  but  upon 
the  broad  ground  of  that  foundation  upon 
which  Chnst  placed  it,  when  be  fixed  as  its 
baafa  a rode  which  the  world  must  always 
behold,  and  against  which  hell  can  never 
prevail. 

White  proceeds,  p.  87 : 

"Ibis  looks  more  like  love  of  self  *hnn  of 
Christ;  move  like  ambition  than  charity.  The 
title  of  infallibility  and  supremacy  being  at  the 
beat  doubtful,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should 
have  been  left  to  Christian  liberty.  But  may 
not  the  opposite  conduct  of  the  Roman  Church 
have  arisen  from  sincere  zeal  for  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  the  true  intention  of  Christ! 
Christian  candor  would  demand  this  construc- 
tion, were  it  not  for  the  use  she  has  made  of  the 
anumed  privilege : yet  if  we  find  that,  having 
erected  herself  into  an  organ  of  heaven,  all  her 
emcuhi r decisions  have  invariably  tended  to- 
Mris  the  increase  of  her  own  power ; it  will  be 
dtfkoH  toadhnitths  purity  of  her  intentions” 


This  mode  of  examining  a question  con- 
cerning a fact  of  revealed  religion  ia  perfectly 
ridiculous:  since  the  true  question  is  not 
what  “it  looks  like,"  but  whether  “it is  a 
divine  institution."  Moreover  the  assertion 
is  not  true,  for  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  pre- 
servation of  his  doctrine,  “ be  that  loves  me 
will  keep  my  word,"  and  there  can  be  no 
mode  of  preserving  his  doctrine,  save  by  pro- 
per testimony,  there  can  be  for  this  no  proper 
testimony,  save  that  which  will  lead  us  with- 
out danger  of  error  to  its  knowledge.  Christ 
himself  points  out  that  infallible  witness  in 
that  Church  which  he  built  upon  Peter,  and 
the  adherence  to  his  institution  is  the  best 
evidence  of  his  love. 

Charity  leads  us  to  seek  what  is  for  the 
welfare  of  our  neighbor ; the  preservation  of 
that  truth  which  will  bring  him  to  eternal  lifi% 
ia  the  beat  mode  of  seeking  his  welfare. 
Ambition  is  an  inordinate  desire  of  power  to 
which  we  have  no  claim : the  testifying  what 
we  have  received  from  others  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  being  transmitted  by  our  testimony 
to  our  successors,  the  assurance  that  we  faith- 
fully discharge  this  great  duty,  the  humble 
belief  that  Croat  will  jfolfil  Ms  promise  of 
not  permitting  error  to  triumph  over  that  tes- 
timony, and  thereby  destroy  that  evidence,  is 
not  ambition.  Much  more  does  it  savor  of 
ambition  in  an  individual  to  dogmatize  against 
this  testimony,  and  to  declare  in  opposition 
to  ages  and  nations  united,  that  his  private 
judgment  ia  better  able  to  know  what  Christ 
taught  almost  eighteen  eenturies  before  White 
was  bom. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  title  to  infrllibility, 
and  supremacy  is  doubtful : and  there  being 
no  douot,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  could  not 
be  given  to  Christian  liberty.  But  what  is 
meant  by  Christian  liberty  in  this  placet 
Liberty  to  believe  or  to  diaoelieve  according 
to  your  caprice.  Call  you  this  faith  t Liber- 
ty to  be  carried  to  and  fro  by  every  gnat  of 
opinion.  Call  you  this  a blessing!  Liberty 
of  contradiction,  so  that  1 might  to-day  aay 
that  Christ  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence,  and  to-morrow  assert  that  he  did 
not  Call  you  this  knowledge  ? Thus  it  1% 
that  sounds  delude.  Chriraan  liberty  pro- 
perly understood  means  that  man  ia  nos 
where  God  has  not  bound  him : but  where 
God  declares  what  is  his  will,  man  ia  no  long- 
er free,  he  ia  at  that  moment  bound  to  believe; 
knowledge  ia  a blessing,  fiuth  is  a privilege, 
it  ia  the  communication  of  heavenly  wisdom, 
man  should  receive  it  as  his  best  boon,  as  the 
dearest  pledge  of  his  teacher’s  affection. 
How  inestimable  a benefit  ia  it  to  be  taught 
by  God ! How  great  the  misfortune  to  oe 
certain  that  he  spoke  for  our  information,  but 
to  be  uncertain  of  what  be  said!  Yet  this 
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is  the  Christian  Liberty  for  which  the  holy 
alliance  would  contend ! White  again  unfair- 
ly changes  his  ground  when  instead  of  ex- 
amining the  evidence  of  the  fact,  he  specu- 
lates upon  the  motive  of  the  Church  in  assum- 
ing that  she  is  infallible,  and  that  her  head 
is  supreme: — and  because  she  does  not  de- 
ride that  she  has  not  the  power  which  she 
received  from  God,  he  would  have  us  con- 
clude that  she  has  it  not,  and  that  she  knows 
herself  to  be  without  it.  Thus  according  to 
this  new  system  of  logic,  if  a judge  declares 
that  he  holds  the  commission  of  his  office  the 
declaration  is  evidence  of  his  ambition,  his 
ambition  is  evidence  of  his  unfitness,  and  his 
unfitness  is  proof  that  he  has  no  valid  com- 
mission ; if  he  states  that  he  has  no  commis- 
sion, then  his  word  is  good,  and  because  he 
has  no  commission  he  is  to  be  believed.  This 
would  be  a convenient  argument  for  every 
culprit  to  use  against  every  judge.  Suppose 
one  of  his  Presbyterian  compeers  told  Bishop 
Kemp,  that  his  claim  of  holding  a higher  or- 
der than  that  of  a Presbyter,  loriced  more  like 
ambition  than  charity : what  would  be  his 
answer  ?v  Suppose  he  was  told  that  his  title 
was  at  best  doubtful,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
donbt  ought  to  be  left  to  Christian  liberty ; 
how  would  he  reason  with  his  old  and  new 
associate  ? — Suppose  the  honest  Quaker  was 
to  tell  the  whole  collection  of  our  Reverend 
assailants  that  the  very  use  which  they  make 
of  their  assumed  privilege  is  proof  of  their 
fraud,  and  does  not  argue  in  favor  of  their 
zeal  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  true 
intention  of  Christ ; for  they  erect  themselves 
into  an  organ  of  heaven ; and  all  their  ora- 
cular decisions  invariably  tend  towards  the 
increase  of  their  own  power : what  would 
the  good  gentlemen  retort?  Is'  not  this 
charge  daily  made  upon  them?  Are  they 
not  told  that  they  do  these  things  for  the 
sake  of  filthy  lucre?  And  do  they  not  assert 
that  the  persons  who  thus  charge  them  are 
imps  of  nell,  foes  of  the  Gospel,  enemies  of 
Christ,  liars  and  blasphemers  ? 

I shall  not  give  such  names  to  those  who 
bestow  them,  but  I should  like  to  know  their 
answer. 

White  now  abandons  every  semblance  of 
argument,  and  merely  has  recourse  to  pre- 
judice for  his  protection,  p.  87. 

M By  comparing  the  articles  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  we 
•ball  find  that  the  points  of  difference  are 
chiefly  these : tradition,  transubstantiation,  the 
number  of  sacraments,  purgatory,  indulgences, 
and  the  invocation  of  saints.  Such  are  the 
main  questions  on  doctrine,  at  issue  between 
the  two  Churches;  for  the  differences  about 
free-will  and  justification  might,  I believe,  be 
settled  without  much  difficulty,  by  accurately 


defining  the  language  on  both  sides.  Mow  I 
will  not  assume  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  ten- 
ets on  these  points,  nor  enter  into  arguments 
against  those  of  the  Roman  Church  ; my  pen- 
sent  concern  is  with  their  tendency.** 

Their  tendency  is  not  the  question  for  a 
Divine,  but  their  foundation  in  the  revealed 
truth  of  Heaven.  There  are  a variety  of 
other  differences  which  he  passes  over,  but 
to  magnify  or  to  adduce  which  is  not  my 
object  I shall  always  be  happy  to  find  our 
differences  diminish.  However,  merely  to 
show  how  little  this  man’s  statements  res- 
pecting doctrine  are  to  be  depended  upon ; 
the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  of  indul- 
gences, upon  whicn  he  lays  so  much  stress, 
rest  altogether  for  their  basis  upon  our  doo- 
trine  of  justification.  And  certainly  the  ques- 
tion whether  an  Unitarian  or  a Roman 


Catholic  commits  a sin  in  feeding  a hungry 
pagan,  or  clothing  a shivering  Greek,  thrown 
mere  motives  of  humanity,  is  one  on  which 


there  is  more  than  a mere  verbal  difference 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  ours. 
The  Church  of  England  as  does  also  that  of 
Bishop  Kemp,  and  indeed  the  Churches  of 
all  our  assailants  teach,  that  this  act  has  in 
it  the  nature  of  sin ; our  Church  teaches  that 
it  has  not  in  it  the  nature  of  sin,  but  the  na~ 
ture  of  virtue,  p.  88. 

M To  begin  with  tradition : let  us  observe  how 
broad  a field  is  opened  to  the  exercise  of  infal- 
libility, by  the  supposition  that  an  indefinite 
number  oi  revealea  truths  were  floating  down 
the  stream  of  ages,  unconsigned  to  the  inspired 
records  of  Christianity.  The  power  of  inter- 
preting the  word  of  God  by  a continual  light 
from  above,  might  be  confined  by  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
force  doctrines  on  the  belief  of  Christians,  of 
which  the  very  name  and  subject  seem  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  inspired  writers.  Dm* sc 
tradition,  the  first-born  of  infallibility,  re- 
moves this  obstacle ; and,  so  doing,  increases 
the  influence  of  Rome  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
I do  not  here  contend  that  to  place  tradition 
upon  the  same  footing  with  the  Scriptures,  is 
an  error ; but  whether  error  or  truth,  it  is  cer- 
tainly power  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Church” 

■ 

I before  remarked  that  White  and  his  as- 
sociates have  disclaimed  the  use  of  argu- 
ment: therefore  I have  here  nothing  to 
refute,  but  I have  much  to  correct 

The  supposition  which  he  makes  is  gratu- 
itous and  untrue.  When  he  undertook  to 
exhibit  what  tradition  was,  he  ought  to  have 
been  honest  Tradition  is  the  testimony  of 
the  revealed  truth  which  exists  in  custom* 
documents,  and  other  evidence  besides  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  which  evidence  is  found 
in  evsry  age  of  the  Church,  end  in  every 
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MStton ; it  is  then,  not  “aa  indefinite  num- 
ber of  revealed  troths  floating  down  the 
rtream  of  ages,"  hut  it  is  the  testimony  of 
ike  whole  Churchy  exhibiting  what  is  revealed 
troth.  Thus  the  universal  custom  of  all  the 
Churches  in  every  age,  to  pay  the  homage  of 
ADORATION  TO  THE  REDEEMER,  is 
wot  consigned  to  the  inspired  records  of 
Christianity,  but  is  testified  by  other  records  of 
Christianity ; and  joined  to  the  undoubted 
principle  of  Christians  in  every  age  and  every 
nation,  that  GOD  ALONE  SHOULD  BE 
ADORED,  is  traditionary  proof  of  the  divin- 
ity of  our  Saviour.  Whilst  contending  sects 
fly  to  grammars,  and  to  old  and  new  parch- 
ments and  papers,  how  copyists  marked, 
introduced  or  omitted  accents,  or  divided 
particles  and  words — and  whilst  they  array 
private  individual  judgment,  and  oppose 
conjecture  to  conjecture : we  have  a glaring 
fact  in  palpable  evidence,  and  we  pay  the 
homage  of  our  adoration  with  humble  faith ; 
whilst  they  are  interminably  quarrelling  to 
know  whether  God  inspired  tne  writer  to 
place  or  to  omit  his  accent  or  his  aspirate, 
and  to  know  how  it  ought  to  be  translated 
in  either  supposition.  No  doctrine  is  forced 
on  the  belief  of  Christians  save  what  God 
originally  forced,  if  1 may  use  the  expression, 
every  one  to  receive:  Scripture  itself,  and 
the  very  last  passage  that  ever  an  inspired 
penman  wrote,  testifies  that  God  taught  doc- 
trines and  did  acts  which  are  not  written  by 
the  inspired  writers ; but  it  is  dishonest  to 
insinuate  that  what  has  not  been  written  by 
them,  was  unknown  to  them.  We  will  readily 
admit,  that  the  power  of  interpreting  is 
power,  as  the  power  of  testifying  is  also 
power.  But  it  is  strange  to  tell  us  that 
whatever  bestows  power  must  be  dangerous 
to  truth,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  avowed 
[that]  Christ  told  the  original  members  of 
mis  tribunal  “ all  power  is  given  to  me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.”  (Matt  xxviii,  18,  19, 
*0).  * As  my  Heavenly  Father  sent  me,  so 
l send  you,”  (John,  xx,  21.)  “You  shall  re- 
ceive the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming 
upon  you,  and  you  shall  be  witnesses  to 
me.”  (Acts  i,  8.) 

I shall  return  to  this. 

Yours,  Ac.,  R C. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  May  7,  1827. 

letterTxxxvx 

Tb  die  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  FfusEDS* — The  leading  characteristic 
of  that  portion  of  what  is  ludicrously  desig- 
nated aa  “Evidence,”  which  is  now  under 
consideration,  is  an  unhesitating  assumption 
«f  the  very  question  at  issue.  The  question 
kv  whether  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  is  re- 


tained by  our  Church,  or  has  been  lost  by  us. 
White  assumes,  without  proof,  that  we  nave 
lost  it;  and  then  proceeds  to  show  the  bad 
consequences  of  this  loss:  in  the  exhibition 
of  those  consequences  he  again  begs  the 
question,  by  assuming  that  what  many  others 
as  well  Protestants  as  Catholics,  look  upon 
to  be  good  and  useful,  are  bad  and  mischiev- 
ous effects:  he  adds  to  this  double  fallacy,  a 
dishonest  blending  together  into  what  he  in- 
sinuates  to  be  an  inseparable  unity,  facts  and 
circumstances  which  are  sometimes  accident* 
ally  conjoined,  which  are  frequently  found  m 
separate  existence,  and  never  have  been  ne- 
cessarily and  essentially  united.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  an  exhibition  of  this  dishonest 
and  fallacious  mode  of  proceeding:  p.  89: 

* By  the  combined  influence  of  tradition  and 
infallibility , the  Church  of  Rome  established 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  From  the 
moment  that  people  are  made  to  believe  that 
a man  has  the  power  of  working  at  all  timea 
the  stupendous  miracle  of  converting  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  Wood  of  Christ,  that 
man  is  raised  to  a dignity  above  all  which 
kings  are  able  to  confer.  What,  then,  must  be 
the  honor  due  to  a Bishop,  who  can  bestow 
the  power  of  performing  the  miracle  of  tran- 
substantiation ? What  the  rank  of  the  Pope, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Bishops  themselves  V 
The  world  beheld  for  centuries  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  surprising  belief  in  the 
power  of  priests  to  convert  bread  and  wine  into 
the  incarnate  Deity.  (Note  D.)  Kings  and  Em- 
perors were  forced  to  kiss  the  Pope’s  foot,  be- 
cause their  subjects  were  in  the  daily  habit  of 
kissing  the  hands  of  priests — those  hands  which 
were  believed  to  come  in  frequent  contact  with 
the  body  of  Christ” 

The  question  as  to  the  truth  of  our  doc- 
trine is  not  here  even  glanced  at,  but  its  false- 
hood is  magisterially  assumed:  and  the  whole 
series  of  observations  is  made  to  rest  upon  a 
palpable  falsehood,  viz.  “By  the  combined 
influence  of  tradition  and  infallibility,  the 
Church  of  Rome  established  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation.”  Hhd  the  writer  substi- 
tuted the  following  or  an  equivalent  propo- 
sition for  what  he  has  here  given,  I should 
have  admitted  its  truth,  viz.  “By  the  evi. 
dence  of  tradition,  and  with  the  authority  of 
infallible  truth,  the  Church  teaches  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation.”  Yet  this  pro- 
sition,  though  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  would 
inadequate  to  express  the  whole  of  the 
facts,  because  although  the  Church  produces 
the  evidence  of  Tradition,  she  does  not  rest 
solely  upon  that  proof  even  conjoined  with 
her  infaftibility;  she  has  moreover  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Scriptures,  she  has  the  testimo- 
ny of  her  adversaries,  and  she  has  the  evi- 
dence  of  numerous,  palpable,  and  continued 
miracles.  Thus  tiAi  fundamental  proposition 
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upon  which  White  rests  his  observations,  | 
is  false,  because  it  is  imperfect;  for  it  ex- j 
hibits  but  a small  portion  of  our  proof  as 
the  entire : and  because  it  conceals  that  which 
he  esteems  the  most  valuable,  and  exhibits 
only  that  which  he  deems  to  be  of  least 
worth. 

The  proposition  is  false  upon  another 
ground;  because  it  gives  a deceptive  view  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  doctrine  is  preserved 
and  delivered.  There  are  two  descriptions 
of  evidence  by  which  truth  is  made  clear ; to 
wit,  that  evidence  by  which  what  was  never 
known  or  suspected  is  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covered, and  its  truth  becomes  thus  establish- 
ed. Akin  to  this  is  the  evidence  by  which 
what  was  formerly  known  hut  forgotten,  be- 
comes revived  and  established:  under  this 
head  we  may  also  place  that  evidence  by 
which  doubt  is  removed,  and  certainty  ob- 
tained after  a considerable  lapse  of  time,  or 
protracted  investigation.  In  all  those  cases, 
ignorance  or  doubt  preexisted  to  knowledge 
and  certainty.  When  the  ignorance  is  over- 
come, and  the  doubt  is  removed,  then  evi- 
dence establishes  the  truth,  and  at  every  mo- 
ment subsequent  to  that  of  this  establish- 
ment, it  will  be  true  that  a correct  doctrine 
was  then  established. 

The  preservation  of  the  truth  thus  disco- 
vered, And  thus  established , is  a very  different 
process  from  the  original  investigation  and 
discovery.  To  preserve  knowledge  by  cor- 
rect testimony,  is  not  then  to  establish  know- 
ledge by  investigation  and  discovery.  It  is 
plain  that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantktion, 
supposing  it  to  be  that  taught  by  the  Saviour, 
was  established  only  by  his  teaching  and  by 
that  of  his  Apostles;  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  is  the  mode  by  which  it  is  preserved, 
or  by  which  we  establish  the  feet  that  Christ 


The  proposition  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  paragraph  is  then  a double 
falsehood ; and  the  galaxy  of  our  divines 
have  adopted  it  in  their  holy  ardor  against 
Popery.  As  Gustavos  Vasa  said  to  his 
Dalecarlian8:  M0  how  I admire  their  lovely, 
fierce  impatience !”  Show  them  but  a rag  of 
scarlet,  and  like  the  spurning  bull,  each  hero 
bellows  as  he  shakes  his  neck,  and  pushes 
with  his  frontlet  Their  eagerness  for  the 
overthrow  of  Antichrist  leads  them  to  the 
thoughtless,  indiscriminate  adoption  of  sfl 
the  means  which  their  evil  genius  places 
within  their  grasp,  and  thus  they  become 
partners  in  the  falsehoods  and  follies  of  the 
worst  and  weakest  of  our  assailants.  “Prom 
the  moment  that  people  are  made  to  believe 
that  a man  has  the  power  of  working  at  sfi 
times  the  stupendous  miracle  of  converting 
-bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ;  that  man  is  raised  to  a dignity  above 
all  which  kings  are  able  to  corner.  This 
being  better  expressed  would  be  true ; as  it 
stands,  it  is  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtfbL 
Suppose  the  man  had  the  power  though  the 
people  should  never  be  made  to  believe  that 
he  had  it,  he  still  is  raised  to  the  dignity; 
and  if  the  people  were  made  to  believe  that 
he  had  this  power  which  he  really  did  not 
possess,  he  would  not  be  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity : so  that  the  dignity  depends  not  upon 
the  belief  of  the  people  which  might  be 
founded  on  delusion,  but  upon  the  existence 
of  a power,  which  could  be  derived  only 
from  God.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  king 
of  heaven  should  raise  his  ministers  to  a 
higher  dignity  than  earthly  kings  are  able  to 
confer;  so  that  the  internal  evidence  bore 


confer;  so  that  the  internal  evidence  here 
tells  rather  against  White,  who  pays  his 
court  to  his  Majesty  of  England,  and  the 
good  sovereigns  of  the  European  holy  alli- 
ance in  rather  an  Awkward  manner,  by  insi- 
nuating that  it  is  aproof  of  the  falsehood  of 
our  doctrine,  that  God’s  minister  is  raised  to 
a higher  dignity  than  a king’s  minister. 

It  certainly  is  to  me  a novelty  to  discover 
that  the  dignity  of  ministers  is  to  be  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  principles.  Will  Bishop 
Kemp  and  his  associates  strike  their  oriflamme 
to  the  flag  of  the  beloved  Ferdinand  ? The 
holy  fathers  would  not : they  all  united  in 
the  declaration  that  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood, in  consequence  of  that  very  power  of 
consecration,  was  superior  to  that  not  only 
of  kings  themselves,  but  even  of  angels  ana 
archangels.  These  however,  were  the  Chry- 
sostoms, the  Augustines,  the  Jeromes,  the 
Basils,  the  Gregorys,  the  Prospers,  the  Cle- 
ments, and  such  other  antiquated  personages. 
Men  who  lived  before  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  printing,  before  the  invention  of  the 
mariner’s  compass,  before  the  construction 


taught  the  doctrine ; this  uniform  and  unin- 
terrupted and  universal  testimony  we  call 
Tradition  ; when  we  say  that  this  testimony 
must  infallibly  lead  us  to  a correct  know- 
ledge of  what  Christ  and  his  Apostles  taught, 
this  k Infallibility.  Thus  it  k not  true  that 
“by  the  combined  influence  of  Tradition  and 
hydUibiiiitf,  the  Church  of  Rome  established 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation ,n  for  the 
doctrine  was  not  established  by  the  Church, 
but  by  the  Saviour.  But  it  k true  that  by 
their  combination  the  doctrine  and  its  evi- 
dence are  both  preserved ; and  I am  at  a loss 
to  know  what  better  mode  could  be  devised 
for  their  preservation  than  the  uninterrupted, 
uniform  testimony  of  the  Universal  Church 
of  eighteen  ages  and  almost  all  nations ; I 
must  own  that  it  weighs  more  with  me,  than 


tjesty  of  England,  and  the 
of  the  European  holy  alb- 


does  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Kemp,  the  stur- 
diness of  Doctor  Post,  or  the  warlike  impe- 
tuosity of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hawley. 
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<d  the.  blow-pipe,  previous  to  the  polygamy 
of  King  Henry  VIII  (the  godly  Josias,)  or 
even  to  the  days  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham, 
Meat  we  therefore  be  satisfied  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  what  Christ  taught  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Apostles  communicated  to  ; 
the  Churches,  and  the  Churches  in  their  day 
exhibited  as  their  uniform  doctrine  ? We  , 
however  will  be  content  to  believe  with  ; 
those  holy  fathers  that  the  dignity  of  the  ! 
Priesthood  is  above  all  which  kings  are  able  | 
to  confer,  though  like  them  we  may  rest  in 
dull,  lethargic  insensibility  to  General  Smith's  j 
Apocalyptic  calculations,  or  Byrnes's  Theory  ! 
of  concentric  spheres,  or  the  exact  moment 
when  Johanna's  Shiloh  is  to  make  his  ap-  < 
peanmce,  or  when  Rabbi -Prey  who  writes  : 
kb  the  capacious  receptacle  of  his  own  con-  j 
•dance,  all  the  contradictions  of  the  soon- 1 
•ora  of  Blanco  White,  shall  have  obtained  j 
money  enough  to  purchase  Mb  brethren  I 
according  to  the  flesh  to  brotherhood  in ! 
•pint. 

But  to  be  serious:  this  language  of  White's  ! 
contradicts  the  language  of  the  Fathers;  and 
he  charges  upon  us  as  consequences  of  false 
doctrine,  the  exact  results  which  thay  drew 
from  what  they  called  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
It  might  be  antiquated  and  Unfashionable : 
but  it  is  ours,  and  it  was  that  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  writers  of  the  best,  the  brightest, 
•nd  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  White 
has  left  their  communion ; we  glory  that  we 
adhere  to  it,  and  that  we  believe  as  they 
did.  White  proves  here,  for  us,  that  we  have 
not  changed  the  doctrine. 

One  little  correction  is  all  that  I shall  add 
upon  this  topic.  If  we  were  to  believe  that 
priests  had  a natural  power  to  make  this 
change  themselves,  k would  be  indeed  a 
surprising  belief : but  our  faith  is  that  it  is 
the  supernatural  power  of  the  Deity  which 
effects  the  change  of  substance,  but  by  the 
act  of  the  priest;  and  if  White  were  a mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  he  would 
before  that  an  unbaptized  child  was  stained 
with  the  guilt  of  original  sin ; was  a child 
of  wrath,  and  exposed  to  ruin:  he  would 
also  before  that  if  he  baptized  that  child,  a 
most  surprising  change  would  take  place,  by 
rirtoe  whereof  that  sin  would  no  longer 
exist,  that  child  would  be  a favorite  of  heaven 
and  bare  a title  to  everlasting  life  and  glory. 
White  would  tell  me  that  this  change  was 
not  the  consequence  of  natural  operation, 
but  of  supernatural  power;  that  though  the 
man  waa  the  minister,  in  truth  God  was  the 
agent,  and  that  the  change  was  not  the  less 
ml  and  effectual  because  it  was  not  risible, 
or  otherwise  sensible ; his  word  “surprising” 

nor  is  it  new,  for  it  is  at  Last  as  old  as  St 


John  Chrysostom,  who  believing  as  we  do* 
used  the  phrase  fourteen  centuries  ago,  re- 
garding transubstantiatiou. 

The  coneluding  passage  is  not  true  in 
feet,  nor  honestly  constructed,  even'  if  the 
facts  taken  in  their  isolated  character  should 
be  proved  as  true.  Suppose  the  two  asser- 
tions were  proved  to  be  true,  viz.  that  the 
subjects  of  kings  and  emperors  were  in  the 
Jiabit  of  kissing  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and 
that  kings  and  emperors  were  forced  to  kiss 
the  Pope's  foot,  the  truth  of  the  facts  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  trnth  of  the  propo- 
sition; it  should  be  moreover  shewn  that  the 
latter  feet  was  a consequence  of  the  former, 
for  such  is  the  assertion,  u because  their 
subjects  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  kissing 
the  hands  of  the  priests."  This  is  not  only 
a gratuitous  assumption,  but  it  is  & false 
assertion.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  me  to 
prove  a negative,  apd  therefore,  I can  here 
only  do  as  I have  done  frequently  before  in 
the  course  of  these  letters : pledge  myself  to 
meet  any  of  the  Reverend  gentlemen  whose 
glove  I have  taken  up,  should  he  attempt  to 
prove  the  truth  of  what  I deny.  I do  not 
deny  that  kings  and  emperors  and  their  sub- 
jects did  occasionally  kiss  the  hands  of 
Priests  and  Bishops : but  I do  deny  that  the 
monarchs  were  forced  to  lass  the  Pope's 
foot,  either  because  the  people  kissed  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  or  because  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  were  believed  to  come  in  contact 
with  fiie  body  of  Christ  Thus  this  paragraph 
contains  several  felsehoods,  and  charges  us 
with  deviating  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
whilst  in  endeavoring  to  maintain  its  posi- 
tion, it  proves  that- our  doctrine  agrees  with 
that  of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  early  Christians. 

He  throws  a note  upon  this  subject  into 
his  Appendix,  which  I shall  next  come  to 
consider.  He  begins  with  the  following 
paragraph*  p.  242 : 

“ Transubstantiation. — An  accurate  and  de- 
tailed history  of  the  rise  and  gradual  progress 
of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  would  be 
a valuable  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  What  appears  to  me  most  de- 
serving the  attention  of  philosophical  obser- 
vers, is  the  concurrence  of  two  perfectly  un- 
connected errors,  in  giving  birth  to  this  intel- 
lectual monster.” 

I once  heard  of  a treatise  written  "deomni 
re  seibih , et  quibuslibet  aHis”  “concerning 
every  thing  which  may  be  known,  and  some 
other  things such  would  be  the  accurate 
and  detailed  history  of  the  rise  and  gradual 
progress  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion, unless  it  was  combined  with  that  of  the 
rise  and  gradual  progress  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ;  &e  history  ought  to  be  given  if  it 
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could : mud  as  the  writer  of  the  note  attempts 
its  outline,  I shall  follow  him  in  his  philoso- 
phical observations: 

M The  natural  propensity  of  mankind  to  refer 
their  worship  of  the  invisible  to  the  symbols 
employed  to  express  it,  is  found  even  among 
the  early  Christians.  A great  reverence  for 
the  bread  and  wine,  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
Saviour,  were  called  his  flesh  and  blood,  far 
from  being  to  blame  in  them,  must  be  viewed 
as  a direct  consequence  of  the  certainty  they 
possessed,  that  the  Eucharist  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Son  of  God.  But  here  the  usual 
process  of  the  vulgar  mind  began.  Abstractions 
and  distinctions  are  difficult  and  painful  to  the 
generality  of  mankind.  The  spiritual  presence 
of  Christ,  the  intimate  connexion  between  an 
external  and  simple  act  of  eating  and  drinking, 
and  the  influence  of  his  grace  on  the  soul  of 
those  who  eat  and  drink  by  faith  in  his  death 
and  passion,  was  soon  lost  sight  of.  Though 
Christ  himself  had  declared  that 4 the  flesh  pro- 
fiteth  nothing,'  the  bread  and  wine  gradually 
assumed  the  character  of  his  material  flesh  and 
blood.  Yet  neither  the  people  nor  their  leaders 
were  able  to  use  any  definite  language  upon 
the  mysterious  work  of  consecration.” 

This  is  beginning  philosophical  inquiry 
with  a vengeance ! In  his  first  three  lines, 
be  most  illogicallv  begs  the  question,  by  as- 
suming that  the  Eucharist  is  not  what  it  is, 
and  he  most  irreverently  charges  the  early 
Christians  with  a propensity  to  idolatrous 
worship.  “The  natural  propensity  of  man- 
kind to  refer  their  worship  of  the  invisible  to 
the  symbols  employed  to  express  it,  is  found 
even  among  the  early  Christians.”  The 
philosopher  nas  already  done  much  to  prove 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  became  idolatrous 
at  a very  early  period ; or  else  that  our  doc- 
trine of  what  he  is  pleased  to  eall  worshipping 
the  symbols,  is  not  idolatrous!  He  next 
sails  “ bread  and  wine”  what  the  Saviour,  he 
tells  us,  calls  whi®  flesh  and  blood.”  The 
philosopher  begins  pretty  clearly  in  this  place 
to  lay  his  foundation  for  differing  with  the 
expressions  of  the  Saviour ; as  he  had  pre- 
viously condemned  the  worship  of  his  dis- 
ciples ; but  he  does  not  blame  them  for  hav- 
ing a great  reverence  for  the  “ bread  and 
wine,”  since  this  reverence  is  a direct  con- 
sequence of  the  Eucharist  having  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Son  of  God.  But  the  philoso- 
pher would,  I suppose,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, not  blame  them  for  having  equal 
reverence  for  “ water,”  since  baptism  in 
water  has  been  with  equal  certainty  estab- 
lished by  the  Son  of  God.  Yet  we  find  the 
early  Christians  pay  no  such  reverence  to  the 
water  in  which  they  were  baptized,  as  to 
what  the  Saviour  calls  “his  flesh  and  blood.” 
Thus  we  do  not  find  amongst  the  early  Chris- 
tians the  same  propensity  “to  refer  their 


worship  of  the  invisible  to  aU  the  symbols 
employed  to  express  it”  Our  philosopher 
will,  1 trust  admit  the  correctness  of  our 
logic  in  rejecting  parity  of  consequence^ 
where  analogy  does  not  exist  and  in  deduc- 
ing similar  conclusions  where  that  analogy 
is  found,  and  in  not  drawing  universal  con- 
clusions from  particular  premises : he  must 
therefore  admit  that  if  we  do  not  find  wor- 
ship paid  to  the  water  of  baptism,  and  we  do 
find  it  paid  to  the  symbols  of  the  Eucharist 
there  must  be  a very  great  difference  between 
the  nature  of  each  symbol  in  the  estimation 
of  the  early  Christian;  also  that  as  both 
were  equally  established  by  the  Son  of  God, 
and  one  was  worshipped,  whilst  the  other 
was  not,  the  great  reverence  which  was  paid 
to  what  “the  Saviour  called  his  flesh  and 
blood”  did  not  arise  merely  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  Eucharist  had  been  establish- 
ed by  the  Son  of  God,  but  did  arise  from 
some  other  cause,  which  waa  not  to  be  found 
in  baptism. 

His  next  passage  is  worse  than  insulting 
to  the  Christian  Church.  Good  God!  my 
friends,  what  kind  of  Christianity  can  that 
be,  which  can  only  be  built  upon  the  abuse 
and  vilifying  of  the  best,  the  earliest,  and 
the  most  faithful  disciples  of  Christ  44  Vul- 
gar minds.”  Such  has  always  been  the  lan- 
guage of  vain,  empty  and  petulant  philoso- 
phise, when  describing  the  true  followers  of 
Christ  during  eighteen  centuries.  The  whole 
host  of  confused  theologists,  who  have  be- 
wildered themselves  and  their  followers  with 
such  unintelligible  jargon  as  the  remainder 
of  this  passage  contains,  have  ever  been 
so  entangled  upon  this  subject,  that  1 must 
avow  my  “ vulgar  mind”  could  not  catch  at 
the  ideas,  if  any,  which  their  words  convey. 
I can  understand  what  it  is  to  eat  bread  and 
to  drink  wine,  and  to  believe  that  Christdied 
to  save  me,  and  to  hope  for  his  grace,  and  to 
trust  that  I might  be  animated  by  his  Spirit ; 
but  I cannot  understand  how  I can  eat  a 
body  which  is  not  present,  nor  drink  blood 
which  is  not  in  my  mouth.  I do  not  under- 
stand what  is  the  idea  of  eating  by  frith;  1 
can  understand  what  believing  by  faith  mean*, 
but  eating  is  an  act  of  the  body,  and  believ- 
ing is  an  act  of  the  mind;  and  to  believe  is  not 
to  eat,  aa  every  one  may  easily  experience. 
It  is  not  a subject  upon  which  to  indulge 
levity,  or  I should  give  abundant  demon- 
stration. 1 shall  have  another  opportunity 
of  showing  that  Christ's  flesh  profits  much 
by  its  immolation  upon  the  cross,  and  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Saviour  is  here  shame- 
felly  distorted.  It  is  false,  that  there  was  no 
definite  language  used  by  the  people  and 
their  leaders  upon  the  mysterious  work  of 
consecration.  Mark,  then,  the  retreat  of  the 
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pfloeoplier:  “The  first  Christians  did  not 
snow  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist”  Is  this 
the  result  of  philosophy  t w The  first  Chris- 
tiana did  not  know  the  doctrine  of  Christ” 
1 shall  continue  the  examination. 

Yours,  dtc.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  May  14, 1827. 

LETTER  XXXVII. 

To  the  Roman  Catholic*  of  the  United  State* 
cf  America. 

My  Friends, — In  my  last  I merely  alluded 
to  the  passage  of  White’s  note,  in  which  he 
elates  that u Though  Christ  himself  had  de- 
alared  that  ‘ the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,’ 
the  bread  and  wine  gradually  assumed  the 
character  of  his  material  flesh  and  blood.” 
I shall  now  take  up  that  passage  more  at 
length.  We  must  in  the  first  instance  see 
what  was  the  error  of  the  Caphanurites  which 
the  Saviour  corrected.  The  transaction  is 
related  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St  John’s 
Gospel,  and  in  this  place  the  Redeemer  de- 
clared repeatedly  that  his  flesh  was  meat  in- 
deed, ana  his  blood  was  drink  indeed,  and 
that  the  bread  which  he  would  give  was  his 
flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world : he  assured 
them  that  except  they  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the 
Bon  of  man  and  drank  his  blood  they  could 
not  have  life  in  them.  Many  of  the  people 
of  Capharnaum  apprehended  that  t^ey  were 
to  receive  his  body  as  they  used  to  receive 
meat  at  the  shambles,  ana  complained  that 
this  saving  was  hard,  and  who  could  bear 
it!  The  early  writers  testify  to  us  this  to 
have  been  the  erroneous  impression  of  this 
people.  This  is  what  we  understand  by 
eating  material  flesh  and  Wood : the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  believes  that  Christ  did  not 
intend  to  give  his  material  flesh  and  blood 
thus  to  be  taken,  in  this  disgusting  manner. 
Our  bodies  in  their  natural  or  material  state, 
are  in  a very  different  mode  of  existence  to 
what  they  will  be  in  their  supernatural  or  spir- 
itualized state,  after  the  resurrection ; as  the 
Apostle  St  Paul  testifies ; where  he  informs 
the  Corinthians  that  what  is  sown  is  a cor- 
ruptible body,  what  rises  is  an  incorruptible 
body ; what  is  sown  is  a natural  body,  what 
rises  is  a spiritual  body.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  believes  that  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist  is  not  in  the  natural,  cor- 
ruptible, passible,  animal  state ; but  in  the 

(ui^d*  state  in  vhic^lorifi^lbodies  shall 
be  after  their  resurrection,  and  in  which  his 
own  body  is  since  his  resurrection. — And 
thus,  although  we  know  veiy  little  of  the 
properties,  and  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  body  in  its  natural  or  material  state, 
we  know  still  less  of  its  properties  in  that 
supernatural  or  spiritualized  stats:  it  is  there- 


fore ridiculous  presumption  for  us  to  argue 
upon  a case  of  which  we  know  so  little:  but 
reason  tells  us  that  respecting  the  body  of  ' 
Christ,  we  act  correctly  in  receiving  the  tes- 
timony of  God,  who  fully  knows  its  nature 
in  all  its  states.  We  know  that  the  same 
identical  bodies  which  we  have  will  arise 
from  the  dead,  although  they  shall  have  been 
first  resolved  to  dust,  but  we  know  not  how 
this  will  be  effected:  yet  we  know  by  reve- 
lation that  we  shall  arise  in  the  same  bodies, 
not  in  newly  created  bodies;  thus,  although 
the  body  will  be  changed  in  its  mode  of  ex- 
istence, it  will  still  be  the  Bame,  now  natural, 
material,  then  spiritualized ; now  corruptible, 
then  incorruptible.  So  the  Catholic  Church 
believes  that  in  the  Eucharist  is  found  the 
same  identical  body  of  Christ,  which  was 
material  in  its  natural  state,  now  spiritualized 
in  its  supernatural  state.  She  does  not  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  Caphamaites;  on  the 
contrary  she  condemns  it : hence  White  and 
his  sponsors  allege  what  is  not  true  when 
they  assert,  that  we  make  44  bread  and  wine 
assume  the  character  of  his  material  flesh 
and  blood.”  It  is  but  one  of  their  ordinary 
calumnies  to  impute  to  us  the  errors  which 
we  condemn  in  others.  And  the  words  of 
the  Saviour  are  by  us  applied  as  they  were 
by  himself  to  condemn  the  error  of  the  Ca- 
pharnaitea  There  was  either  a want  of 
generosity,  of  justice,  or  of  knowledge  in 
those  who  wrote  and  those  who  published 
this  note,  I cannot  determine  which.  I have 
before  remarked  upon  the  falsehood  of  bis 
concluding  passage,  44  yet  neither  the  people 
nor  their  leaders  were  able  to  use  any  defin- 
ite language  upon  the  mysterious  work  of 
consecration.”  No  person  indeed  can  tell 
how  the  God  of  Heaven  produces  the  change, 
but  all  know  by  his  own  declaration  the  fact 
that  he  does  produce  it,  and  all  antiquity  is 
full  of  testimonies  of  their  belief.  At  this 
day,  if  we  are  asked  to  tell  exactly  what  ia 
the  nature  of  a spiritualized  and  glorified 
body,  we  must  avow  that  we  cannot  tell ; 
the  most  erudite  physician  cannot  tell  us  the 
nature  of  a material  body;  he  can  inform  us 
of  several  of  its  qualities  and  properties, 
which  he  has  learned  from  observation,  ex- 
perience, and  the  testimony  of  other  men: 
we  can  tell  him  some  of  the  qualities  and 
properties  of  spiritualized  bodies  which  we 
have  learned  by  the  testimony  of  God,  which 
is  to  say  the  least,  as  good  a criterion  of  the 
troth,  as  is  the  observation  and  experience 
and  testimony  of  man.  I know  not  how  the 
Eucharistic  change  is  effected,  hut  neither  do 
I know  how  the  mysterious  operations  of 
nature  are  produced:  when  our  opponents 
shall  have  explained  to  me  how  seeds  are 
produced  in  trees  and  herbs,  when  they  shall 
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have  informed  me  how  animal  life  is  pro- 
duced, communicated  and  extinguished,  I 
shall  explain  to  them  the  “ mysterious  work 
of  consecration.” 

I shall  now  proceed  to  another  paragraph 
of  our  investigating  philosopher : and  if  we 
had  not  in  Doblado’s  Letters  seen  abundant 
evidence  by  his  own  avowal,  of  his  neglect 
of  study,  the  passages  which  are  now  to  pass 
in  review,  wonld  be  sufficient  to  lead  us  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

* It  happened,  however,  in  the  metaphysical 

r(such  name,  I believe,  would  suit  the  pe- 
be tween  the  twelfth  and  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies^ that  every  system  which  successively 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  schools,  had  an 
offset  not  unlike  that  which  is  now  produced 
by  physical  discoveries,  though  upon  very  dis- 
similar objects.  A newly  discovered  law  or 
power  of  nature,  in  our  days,  puts  the  whole 
mass  of  European  intellect  into  motion : a thou- 
sand applications  are  tried,  ten  thousand  hopes 
of  improvement  are  raised,  till  the  effervescence 
is  sobered  down  by  experience  and  failure.  A 
new  metaphysical  system  produced  in  those 
times  a similar  state  of  mind,  among  the  class 
who  pursued  abstract  knowledge,  with  regard 
to  the  objects  of  their  favorite  studies,  and 
that  without  any  thing  to  check  it.  Platonism 
font,  and  then  Aristoueism  were  believed  to  be 
sufficient  to  explain  every  mystery  in  theology. 
The  success,  however,  of  the  latter  was  unri- 
valled in  defining,  explaining,  and  demonstra- 
ting the  as  yet  indistinct  and  fluctuating  theory 
of  the  Eucharist.” 

Upon  this  passage  I shall  make  but  few 
observations;  first,  he  might  have  very  pro- 
perly stated  the  commencement  of  this  pe- 
riod a century  or  two  earlier:  second,  though 
the  schoolmen  applied  their  ingenuity  to  ex- 
plain the  doctrines  of  theology  by  their  phi- 
losophical systems,  they  never  believed  or 
taught  that  those  systems  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  any  one  of  the  mysteries,  so 
as  to  demonstrate  its  truth  by  reason,  and 
make  it  cease  to  be  mysterious  and  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind : this 
point  is  easily  settled : the  position  of  White 
and  of  the  holy  alliance  will  be  fully  estab- 
lished, and  I snail  be  completely  refuted,  by 
their  producing  names  and  works  of  those 
who  made  such  statements ; these  vague  as- 
sertions will  not  answer.  The  last  passage 
is  a distinct  untruth,  in  as  much  as  it  asserts 
that  it  was  believed  that  by  means  of  Aris- 
totelic  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist could  be  demonstrated,  and  in  as  much  as 
it  asserts  that  the  theoiy ; doctrine,  (I  know 
of  no  theory  of  the  Eucnuist)  was  before  or 
at  that  time  either  indistinct  or  fluctuating : 
for  in  those  ages  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
centuries  the  doctrine  was  distinct,  settled, 
and  universally  received,  that  at  the  conao- 


oration  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wins 
ceased  to  be  under  the  appearances,  and  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  and 
substantially  present,  under  foe  appearances.* 
In  those  ages  it  is  true,  metaphysicians  began 
to  inquire  and  to  discuss  in  what  manner 
the  change  toot  effected,  but  that  it  was  effect- 
ed they  were  agreed,  for  such  was  the  doc- 
trine that  had  come  down  from  foe  Apostles, 
and  was  found  in  all  foe.  Churches,  Latin, 
Greek,  Nestorian,  Eutychian,andali  through- 
out foe  East  and  foe  West  The  metaphy- 
sical question  concerning  foe  manner  m 
which  the  change  was  effected,  is  a very 
different  one  from  that  which  must  have 
preceded,  if  the  doctrine  were  fluctuating: 
for  the  schoolmen  were  sufficiently  acute  to 
know  according  to  one  of  their  own  axioms 
tha  tfoe  question  of  fad  is  previous  to  that 
of  mode,  and  they  would  have  investigated 
whether  a change  actually  did  take  place,  be- 
fore entering  upon  foe  examination  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  change  occurred.  The 
schoolmen  adhered  more  rigidly  to  the  rules 
of  sound  logic  than  White  has  done,  or  dared 
to  do  with  foe  case  which  he  attempts  to 
support  The  schoolmen  were  seldom  found 
begging  the  question,  or  deliberately  writing 
palpable  untruths  under  the  guise  of  rett- 
ious  zeal : not  so  foe  author  of  the  a Evi- 
ience”  who  is  comparable 
To  Sir  Agrippa,  for  profound 
And  solid  lying  much  renown’d 
And  as  the  next  paragraph  will  show, 

For  mystic  learning,  wondrous  able 
In  magic  talisman  and  cabal. 

By  help  of  these,  as  he  profess’d. 

He  had  first  matter  seen  undress’d  : 

He  took  her  naked  all  alone, 

Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on. 

The  Ghaos  too,  he  had  descried 
And  seen  quite  through,  er  else  he  ljpd, 
Beside,  he  was  a shrewd  philosopher 
And  hadread  every  text  and  gloss  over ; 
He  Antroposophus  and  Flood, 

And  Jacob  Benmen  understood 
Mark  his  eruditionin  foe  following  passage : 

44  Ope  of  the  doctrines  introduced  by  the  Aris- 
totelian system  of  the  school,  is  that  of  twfMst 
Hal  forme  or  absolute  accidents * The  school- 
men suppose  that  the  universe  consists  of  a 
mass  of  matter  invested  by  certain  forms  or 
qualities  which  possess  a real  and  substantial 
being.  This  was  a lucky  discovery  for  foe 

# 44  The  Schoolmen  have-  foisted  many  of 
their  absurdities  upon  the  Greek  philosopher. 
From  the  definition  which  Aristotle  gives  of 
matter,  it  is  evident  that  he  considered  font 
word  as  the  sign  of  an  abstraction.  4 Materia  eat 
neqne  quid,  neque  quantum,  nec  abud  eorum 
qmbus  ena  denominator.’  I quote  the  transla- 
tion used  among  the  schoolmen.” 
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school  divines.  It  explained  the  bodily  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  The  substance 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  they  said,  is  converted 
into  Ins  body  and  blood ; bat  the  absolute  ac- 
cidents, the  substantial  forms  of  both  remain  as 
before. — Hence  the  word  transubstantiation." 

The  schoolmen  are  here  either  not  under- 
stood byour  learned  philosopher,  or  he  plays 
Sir  Agrippa  with  them.  There  is  often  to 
be  found  amongst  our  modem  philosophers 
an  overweening  contempt  for  their  predeces- 
sors of  the  period  to  which  White  has  allud- 
ed.* I can  We  no  pretensions  to  rush  into 
the  ranks  of  the  mighty  men  of  mind  who 
adorn  the  present  age.  They  have  carried 
forward  the  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy 
of  the  laborious  and  scientific  pioneers  who 
have  removed  many  of  the  obstacles  which 
impeded  the  progress  of  man  in  the  regions 
of  air,  of  earth  and  of  ocean.  As  White  very 
properly  remarks,  this  may  very  justly  be  call- 
ed tne  epoch  of  the  investigation  and  improve- 
ment of  physical  science.  At  a great  dis- 
tance I admire  the  men  who  so  assiduously 
and  successfully  cultivate  the  field  of  know- 
ledge; my  destiny,  perhaps  my  taste,  and  oc- 
casionally, it  may  be,  my  duty  drew  me  in 
another  direction.  I have  gone  amongst  the 
schoolmen  and  conversed  with  them  in  the 
dost  in  which  they  slept ; having  roused  them 
from  their  slumbers,  and  browed  away  the 
cobweb  drapery  in  which  they  were  enfolded, 
I was  left  almost  in  solituae  to  learn  their 
opinions  and  to  receive  their  testimony.  It 
was  fashionable  to  laugh  at  them;  they  were 
made  objects  of  ridicule:  and  to  sneer  at  the 
schoolman  was  to  an  idle  or  a brainless  youth, 
a more  agreeable  or  easy  occupation  than  to 
read,  to  understand,  or  refute  him:  language 
has  changed,  and  in  the  . lapse  of  time  the 
- variation  of  phrases  and  their  translation 
have  given  ideas  altogether  different  from 
those  which  the  scholastic  writer  intended  to 
convey.  The  dignified  baron  and  the  chival- 
rous knight  of  the  13th  century  would  have 
abundant  theme  for  descant  on  the  lisping 
fopling  who  might  strut  or  slide  through  a 
modern  drawing  room.  There  is  no  period  in 
which  man  in  ms  civilized  state  does  not  ex- 
hibit in  society  a blending  of  what  is  respect- 
able and  contemptible.  In  the  days  of  the 
schoolmen,  the  minds  of  the  learned  were 
not  directed  to  the  same  objects  which  now 
occupy  the  attention  of  our  men  of  informa- 
tion, and  could  the  dunces  of  former  ages 
tee  the  labors  of  ottr  best  philosophers,  they 
would  lament,  or  affect  to  pity  the  ignorance 
of  men  whose  productions  they  were  unable 
to  estimate,  just  as  the  thoughtless  and 
ignorant  of  to-day  sneer  at  stmoolmen  of 
whose  valuable  works  they  have  scarcely  an 
idea.  I do  not  think  it  useful  to  literature, 


to  cast  away  with  contempt  what  has  been 
the  result  of  the  disquisition  and  investiga- 
tion of  powerful  intellect  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. I would  prefer  seeing  the  correction 
of  the  errors  or  mistakes  of  our  ancestors 
added  to  their  knowledge  and  our  acquire- 
ments, rather  than  to  witness  the  childish 
disregard  of  every  thing  they  knew  because 
their  system  of  natural  philosophy  was  im- 
perfect, and  their  expressions  were  too  for- 
mal, and  are  now  antiquated.  This  foolish 
fashion  of  treating  them  with  contempt,  has 
deprived  us  of  much  valuable  matter  which 
they  had  collected  and  arranged  in  their  own 
way,  and  I must  avow,  however  my  nameless 
self  might  suffer  from  the  avowal,  that  I look 
upon  their  metaphysics  to  exceed  that  of 
most  of  our  moderns  as  much  as  our  know- 
ledge of  physics  exceeds  theirs. 

White  is  either  ignorant  of  their  language 
or  studiously  misrepresents  its  meaning;  he 
plays  upon  the  word  substantial , and  is  guilty 
of  a dishonest  quibble  in  its  use,  or  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  language  of  schoolmen.  The 
only  difference  which  exists  between  us  and 
them,  is  in  the  mode  of  expression.  In  our 
language  at  present,  substantial  does  not 
mean  what  it  did  in  the  schools;  and  any 
person  who  would  attach  to  the  word  in  the 
schools  the  same  meaning  which  it  has  in 
present  common  usage  would  be  grossly  in 
error.  In  the  schools  it  means  real,  not  chi- 
merical. Appearances  or  secondary  qualities 
of  bodies  which  affect  our  senses,  are  by  mo- 
dern philosophers  said  to  be  nothing  in  the 
body,  but  are  effects  produced  by  the  body 
upon  us;  thus  heat,  according  to  some,  is  a 
sensation  of  the  soul  produced  by  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  of  that  body  which  is  said 
to  be  hot  I find  several  bodies  of  unlike 
substance  but  of  the  same  temperature ; iron, 
brass,  lead,  stone,  cotton  are  au  different  sub- 
stances, but  all  have  the  same  degree  of  heat 
The  schoolman  said  that  the  accident  of  heat 
existed  absolutely  in  each  of  them,  that  they 
all  had  the  same  substantial  form  of  heat:  a 
modern  will  tell  you  that  they  all  emit  the 
same  quantity  of  caloric : another  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  all  so  configured  as  to  proi 
auce  the  same  sensation  of  heat:  in  fact  tney 
are  but  different  modes  of  expressing  the  same 
idea;  the  expression  being  accommodated  to 
the  philosophical  theory  of  the  day,  which 
theory  is  as  yet  fluctuating  and  unsettled 
White  then  asserts  what  is  not  the  fact  when 
he  informs  his  readers  that  the  schoolmen 
supposed  the  u forms  or  qualities”  to  possess 
a real  and  u substantial  being”  if  by  substan- 
tial he  would  have  us  believe  any  thing  dif- 
ferent from  or  beyond  what  the  moderns  mean 
by  the  some  real  existence  of  those  qualities. 
I shall  give  an  illustration.  In  the  book  of 
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Josue  it  is  stated  that  an  angel  appeared  to 
that  leader,  in  the  shape  of  a warrior:  there 
was  here  an  angelic  substance  clothed  with 
human  appearance.  The  schoolman  would 
say,  the  substance  of  a man  was  not  there, 
but  the  substantial  form  or  absolute  accidents 
of  a .man  were  there,  and  clothed  the  angeli- 
cal substance  which  was  really  there ; thus 
the  figure,  color,  &c.,  of  a humao  being  ex- 
isted where  the  substance  did  not:  a modem 
philosopher  would  tell  you  that  those  secon- 
dary qualities  cannot  exist  but  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a human  being,  that  therefore  as 
the  substance  of  a human  being  was  not  here, 
these  accidents  which  can  exist  only  in  that 
substance  did  not  exist  here:  but  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  angelic  substance  was  really 
there,  and  that  God  miraculously  caused  the 
impressions  upon  the  senses  of  Josue  to  be 
the  same  as  if  the  substance  of  a human 
being  and  not  that  of  an  angel  were  present 
Thus  the  modem  and  the  ancient- diner  only 
in  their  mode  of  expressing  the  same  identi- 
cal idea,  which  is  “the  substance  of  an  angel 
appeared  as  that  of  man.”  Before  the  doctrine 
of  substantial  forms  or  absolute  accidents  found 
its  way  into  the  schools,  Christians  believed 
that  Christ  was  really  present  in  the  Eucha- 
rist by  virtue  of  a change  produced  by  God : 
when  this  philosophy  prevailed,  the  school- 
men said  that  the  substance  was  changed, 
but  the  absolute  accidents  remained : when  a 
new  philosophy  succeeded,  it  was  still  taught 


[that]  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ; but  [that]  after  con- 
secration, God  produces  upon  our  senses  the 
same  impressions  by  the  new  substance  that 
he  would  by  the  old,  if  no  change  had  taken 
place;  thus  all  the  parade  of  our  philoso- 
pher is  of  no  avail ; the  same  idea  was  still 
expressed  in  other  terms  suited  to  the  age : 
the  doctrine  remained  unchanged.  I doubt 
if  many  members  of  the  holy  alliance  have 
seen  it  before,  but  White  does  not  under- 
stand Aristotle's  definition  of  the  matter. 
Upon  his  next  paragraph  I shall  make  little 
comment : it  is  the  following : 

“The  idea  of  a general  mass  shaped  by  these 
substantial  forms  or  moulds,  is  so  agreeable  to 
the  external  impressions  of  mankind,  and  so  an- 
alogous to  the  operations  by  which  what  we 
call  materials  are  converted  into  objects  fitted 
for  peculiar  uses;  that  the  words  in  which 
the  school  philosophers  expressed  them,  have 
been  incorporated  with  all  the  European  lan-' 
guages”* 

* «*  It  is  curious  to  trace  to  the  same  source 
even  the  word  elements,  which  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  by  the  Protestants  as  the  most  inde- 
. pendent  from  the  theory  of  transubstantiation. 
Elements  is  another  scholastic  name  for  that 
snbetratum  which  is  oonoeived  to  bear  the  qua- 


The  good  gentleman,  I am  convinced* 
knows  just  as  little  of  the  scholastic  authors, 
and  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  as  he  does 
of  the  materials  of  the  moon.  I shall  leave 
him  and  Bishop  Kemp  to  get,  as  well  as  they 
can,  out  of  the  transubstantiation  of  then 
own  Churches.  Of  one  thing  I must  avow 
my  own  perfect  ignorance,  upon  which  pen. 
haps,  some  one  might  condescend  to  inform 
me,  viz.  “ What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  P. 
EL  Church  of  the  United  States  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Eucharist”  Do  they  be- 
lieve the  doctrine  ofthe  real  presence?  If  they 
do,  whieh  is  it,  by  consubstantiation  with 
the  Lutherans,  or  by  transubstantiation  with 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  ? If  they  do  not  be- 
lieve the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  how 
can  they  eat  it?  Can  they  eat  what  they 
have  not  present?  What » the  difference 
between  eating  and  believing  ? Do  the  two 

B Liases  mean  the  same, “ I eat,”  “ I believe”  ? 

ow  could  the  word  elements  be  chosen  to 
avoid  expressing  transubstantiation,  if  bread 
and  wine  were  called  elements  because  they 
were  supposed  to  be  changed  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ?  I can  understand  the 
doctrine  of  Zuinglius,  who  says  that  after 
consecration  there  is  only  what  was  before ; 
but  that  in  eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the 
wine,  you  eat  and  drink  what  you  have  pre- 
sent, viz . bread  and  wine,  that  in  doing  so 
you  may  call  to  mind  a former  occurrence, 
and  that  for  doing  so,  you  may  receive  grace 
from  God:  but  this  is  not  eating  Christ’s 
body.  I can  understand  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  says  that  at  the 
consecration  although  no  apparent  change 
occurs,  yet  a substantial  change  takes  place, 
and  now  Christ's  body  and  blood  assume  the 
appearance  of  bread  and  wine,  or  have  the 
substantial  forms,  or  absolute  accidents  of 
those  substances  or  matters : in  this  case  I 
eat  Christ’s  body  which  is  present,  but  I eat 
not  bread  which  has  ceased  to  be  present, 
and  I only  require  the  power  of  God  to  per- 
form the  change,  which  is  within  that  pow- 
er. I can  understand 'the  doctrine  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  which  states  that  the  body  of 
Christ  is  placed  together  with  the  substance 
of  the  bread  under  its  appearance,  for  in  this 
case  I can  conceive  two  substances,  under 
one  appearance;  it  requires  more  extensive 
miraculous  interference  than  does  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine,  because  it  requires  that  two 


lities  of  things.  * Omnium  elementa  poesunt 
invicem  in  se  trtmsmutari,  non  generatione,  sed 
alteration©.  ” The  bread  and  wine  were  elements 
because  they  were  supposed  to  be  chained  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  See  Brocker, 
Hist  Philos.  Part  II,  Lib.  II,  c.  vil* 
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bodies  shall  occupy  the  same  space ; bat  in 
this  case  the  communicant  eats  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  also  bread,  because  both  are  pre- 
sent. Bat  I cannot  understand  the  person 
who  tells  me ; “ Yon  eat  what  is  not  present, 
you  eat  Christ’s  body  although  it  is  not  there.” 
Nor  is  the  proposition  made  intelligible  by 
informing  me  that  the  mode  in  which  I eat 
the  absent  body  is  by  Faith,  because  faith  is 
belief  and  eating  ancl  believing  are  not  in  fact 
synonymous.  Hence  I have  always  looked 
upon  the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Kemp’s  Church 
on  this  sacrament  to  be  too  abstruse  for  my 
conception,  or  to  be  sheer  nonsense : it  might 
however  be  owing  to  my  own  stupidity. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  note,  p.  245 : 

“That  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  could 
not  have  been  established  without  the  aid  of 
Aristotle,  any  one  who  examines  the  technical 
words  of  the  Roman  Catholic  divines,  upon  that 
question,  will  readily  perceive.  Of  this  they 
were  so  folly  convinced  out  a short  time  ago,  that 
I recollect  the  opposition  to  which  the  modem 
system  of  natural  philosophy  was  still  subject 
in  my  youth,  as  depriving  the  Roman  Oatholio 
faith  of  its  chief  support,  bv  the  rejection  of  the 
substantial  forms,  indeed,  transub  stantiati  on 
conveys  either  no  meaning  at  all,  or  one  entirely 
the  reverse  of  what  Rome  intends ; unless  we 
suppose  the  separableness  of  substance,  and 
forms  or  qualities.  The  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  it  is  said,  is  converted  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  which,  translated  into  any 
language  but  that  of  the  schools,  means  that  the 
body  of  Christ  (I  wish  to  speak  reverently! 
chemically  analysed  in  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  every  thing 
which  constitutes  bread  and  wine,  L e.  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  will  be  found  to  have  been 
converted  into  real  bread  and  wine.  What 
else  do  we  designate  by  bread  and  by  wine 
but  two  aggregates  of  qualities,  identical  to 
what  the  analytical  process  will  show  after  con- 
secration ? Substance  without  qualities  is  a 
mere  abstraction  of  the  mind ; with  qualities, 
it  is  that  which  the  qualities  make  it.  So  here 
we  have  a mighty  miracle  to  convert  Christ 
into  bread  and  wine ; for  such  would  be  the 
substance  of  his  body  if  it  changed  its  qualities 
for  those  of  the  two  well  known  compounds 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  adore.  If  it  is 
said  that  Christ  occupies  the  place  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  and  produces  the  impressions  pecu- 
liar to  them  on  the  senses,  the  supposed  miracle 
should  change  the  name  of  transubstantiation 
into  that  of  delusion.  Surely  transubstantia- 
tion has  for  its  basis  the  most  absurd  philoso- 
phical system  which  ever  disgraced  the  schools 
of  a barbarous  age P* 

The  first  proposition  here  is  altogether  un- 
true, upon  the  old  maxim  of  the  schoolmen, 
ab  actu  ad  posse  valet  eonsecutio.  The  doc- 
trine was  established  long  before  the  aid 


of  Aristotle  was  sought  to  explain  its  philo- 
sophy. Ages  succeeding  ages  saw  it  spread 
through  nations  before  the  principles  of  the 
Greek  philosopher  were  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  it  now  exists  where  that  philoso- 
phy has  been  rejected,  of  which  the  self- 
contradicting  White  himself  bears  evidence 
in  this  very  passage ; for  he  admits  that  the 
modem  system  of  philosophy  co-existed  with 
the  belief  in  the  Spanish  universities,  though 
some  advocates  of  the  Aristotelic  system 
raised  the  difficulties  which  he  states.  Did 
he  deny  what  he  here  admits,  I am  prepared 
with  abundant  evidence  to  show  the  co-ex- 
istence  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  of  the  modem  theory  of  natural  philo- 
sophy in  the  great  majority  of  European 
universities,  and  in  some  of  them  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  White,  who  avows  his  own 
idleness,  and  consequently  his  own  igno- 
rance. Some  of  the  most  steady  believers  in 
the  doctrine  have  been  some  of  the  best  con- 
tributors to  modem  science  in  France,  in 
Italy,  in  Germany,  and  even  in  Spain  itself. 

But  of  all  the  miserable  attempts  to  put 
on  the  semblance  of  learning  that  ever  fell 
under  my  eye,  the  following  is  the  most  ab- 
ject “ What  do  we  designate  by  bread  and 
wine  but  two  aggregates  of  qualities 
identical  to  what  the  analytical  process  will 
show  after  consecration.”  And  this  is  the 
man  who  laughed  at  substantial  forms  and 
absolute  accidental  Surely  he  ought  to  have 
known  that  bread  and  wine  are  Substances, 
and  not  qualities,  nor  aggregates  of  quali- 
ties! ! ! Bread  is  an  aggregate  of  identi- 
cal qualities  ! ! Bless  him  for  the  disco- 
very ! He  has  at  last  gone  beyond  my  reach, 
“ substanoe  without  qualities  is  a mere  ab- 
straction of  the  mind.”  Granted,  good  Sir ; 
and  so  are  qualities  without  substance,  or  as 
the  old  schoolmen  would  call  them  absolute 
accidents,  also  an  abstraction  of  the  mind ; 
and  yet  White  gives  us  this  abstraction,  this 
aggregate  of  qualities  for  bread!  “With 
qualities,  it  is  that  which  the  qualities  make 
it”  By  no  means,  good  Sir ; it  is  the  sub- 
stance which  produces  the  qualities,  or,  if 
you  will,  makes  them;  and  not  they  that 
make  the  substance. 

You  must,  in  all  natural  cases,  have  the 
substance  of  gold  before  you  will  have  its 
color,  gravity,  taste,  dtc.  It  is  not  the  taste 
and  smell  which  make  the  wine,  but  the  wine 
which  makes,  or  produces,  or  causes  them. 
Such  is  the  case  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  hence,  though  the  qualities  do 
not  make  the  substance,  we  will  generally, 
but  not  universally  arrive  at  a knowledge  of 
the  substance  itself,  by  ascertaining  what  the 
qualities  are;  this,  I suspect,  is  what  the 
philosopher  was  blundering  to  express,  when 
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he  compiled  this  paragraph  of  jargon.  I 
said  this  was  not  universally" the  case;  for 
there  are  several  instances  where  our  know- 
ledge is  so  limited,  that  we  draw  our  infe- 
rences too  hastily ; the  principle  upon  which 
they  are  drawn  is  analogy,  and  this  is  not 
the  most  easily  ascertained,  our  observation 
is  not  sufficiently  close,  nor  experience  suf- 
ficiently extensive,  nor  acquaintance  with 
nature  sufficiently  intimate  to  save  us  from 
mistakes,  and  those  of  the  most  serious,  and 
not  {infrequently  of  the  most  fatal  descrip- 
tion. But  in  miraculous  cases,  it  is  totally 
inapplicable.  I shall  instance  but  one  or 
two.  The  “aggregate  of  qualities*'  in  the 
apparition  of  the  angel  of  Josue  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  substance  was 
that  of  a man.*  Did  the  qualities  make  the 
substance  in  this  case  ? The  “ aggregate  of 


aualities”  would  have  made  the  Holy  Ghost 
le  substance  of  a dove  in  one  instance  rf-  and 
the  substance  of  fire  in  another.  \ Will  Bishop 
Kemp  hold  to  the  “identical  analytical  pro- 
cess r In  those  cases,  the  substance  was  nei- 
ther nuufe  nor  detected  by  the  qualities.  And 
yet  there  was  no  delusion,  because  there  was 
a mode  Afforded  for  discovering  by  the  decla- 
ration of  God  and  by  faith,  what  could  never 
have  been  detected  or  known  by  the  unaided 
senses.  But,  mark  the  dishonesty  of  White, 
who  set  out  in  this  paragraph  by  stating  that 
our  doctrine  could  not  be  established  with- 
out the  aid  of  Aristotle;  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion, gives  its  explanation  by  modem  philo- 
sophy. 44  Christ  occupies  the  place  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  produces  the  impres- 
sions peculiar  to  them  on  the  senses.*  Thus 
he  shows  that  he  knowingly  wrote  what  was 
not  true.  He  however  calls  this  delusion. 
What  will  he  call  the  cases  of  the  apparition 
of  angels  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? It  is  not 
delusion ; because  we  are  informed  that  at  the 
consecration  a change  is  effected  in  substance, 
though  not  in  appearance.  God  thus  affords 
to  us  the  means  of  knowing  the  fact;  if  we 
believe  him  there  is  no  delusion;  if  we  will 
not,  we  delude  ourselves,  and  we  are  crimi- 
nal ; the  fault  is  ours,  not  that  of  our  Creator. 

I may  then  conclude  this  letter  by  stating, 
that  of  all  the  wretched  attempts  of  this  man, 
that  made  by  him  in  this  note  is  the  most 
unfortunate.  It  is,  throughout,  a combina- 
tion of  false  imputations,  unsound  philoso- 
phy, undeserved  sneers  at  men  of  extraordi- 
nary acquirements  and  great  natural  ability, 
contusion  of  ideas,  a betrayal  of  ignorance 
and  self-sufficiency,  together  with  low  blas- 
phemy; and  this  is  what  the  Bight  Rev. 
Bishop  Kemp  and  the  other  members  of  the 
holy  affiance  recommend  to  their  flocks,  by 


* Josue  v,  18.  f John  i,  32.  $Actsii,S. 


way  of  sound  instruction ! Surely  then  doc- 
trine has  need  of  explanation,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  them,  if  it  was  as  intelligible  as 
is  the  philosophical  system  of  what  they  are 
pleasea  to  call  a barbarous  age. 

Yours,  &cl»  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  May  31,  1837. 


LETTER  XXXVIIL 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 

My  FEiENDSf—The  next  passage  of  White’s 
that  comes  under  our  observation  commences 
at  p.  89. 

“ The  abundance  of  ceremonies  supposed  to 
produce  supernatural  effects,  must  magnify  the 
character  of  the  privileged  ministers  of  those 
ceremonies.  Hence  a Church  possessing  seven 
sacraments,  is  far  superior  in  influence  to  one 
who  acknowledges  but  two.  Add  to  this  the 
nature  of  four  out  of  five  Roman  sacraments — 
penance,  extreme  unction,  ordination  and  ma- 
trimony— and  the  extent  of  power  which  she 
thereby  obtains,  will  appear.  Penance,  L e. 
auricular  confession,  puts  the  consciences  of  the 
laity  under  the  direction  of  the  priesthood.  Ex- 
treme unction  is  one  of  her  means  to  allay  fear 
and  remorse.  Ordination  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  influence  which  the  Roman  Ohurch 
derives  from  transubstantiation,  and  its  being 
made  a sacrament,  adds  probability  to  the  mT 
raculoua  powers  which  it  is  supposed  to  confer. 
Finally,  by  giving  the  sacramental  character  to 
matrimony  the  source  and  bond  of  civil  so- 
ciety is  directly  and  primarily  subjected  to  the 
Church.” 


Upon  this  I have  little  to  remark — the  prin- 
ciple having  been  previously  disposed  of,  viz. 
That  the  possession  of  power  in  the  Church 
is  evidence,  tt  internal  evidence,**  that  ours  is 
not  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  who  said  to 
his  Apostles,  and  in  their  persons  to  the 
Church,  “As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even 
so  I sen^you.***  “ But  that  you  may  know 
the  son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth,**  &c.f 
“They  marvelled  ana  glorified  God  which 
had  given  such  power  to  men.**!  “ And  when 
he  had  called  unto  him  his  twelve  disciples, 
he  gave  them  power, n &C.5  “All  power  is 
given  to  me  in  heaven  ana  in  earth,  go  ye 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations  * * * * teach- 
ing them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
commanded  you : and  lo,  lam  with  you  al- 
ways, even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.**U  Yet 
in  the  very  teeth  of  those  declarations,  White 
and  the  holy  alliance  would  tell  us  that  her 
claim  to  spiritual  power  is  internal  evidence 
of  the  corruption  of  our  Church : and  there 
is  not  a single  one  of  the  sects  to  which  they 
belong  that  does  not  claim  and  attempt  to 
use  more  power  over  its  members  than  any 


* John  xx,  21.  f Matt,  ix,  6.  $ Itx  ix,  & 
§ Matt  x,  1.  | lb.  xxviii,  18.  H ssqq. 
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general  council  claims  or  uses  in  our  Church. 
Suppose,  then,  I were  to  admit  the  truth  of 
White’s  first  proposition,  what  would  be  the 
consequence!  That  the  clergy  had  more  spi- 
ritual power,  because  their  commission  was 
more  extensive.  It  this  untrue!  No  Christian 
will  deny  its  truth,  but  even  any  rational  man 
will  say,  that  the  important  question  is  not 
whether  the  character  ib  magnified  or  dimin- 
ished, but  whether  any  ecclesiastical  ceremo- 
ny is  efficacious,  and  if  so  how  many.  The 
true  question  is,  to  what  does  the  commission 
extend!  Thus  the  very  question  which  this 
man  avoids  is  that  which  is  important,  and  his 
rhapsodj  is  but  got  up  for  creating  prejudice, 
not  for  investigating  truth : hence  too  his  se- 
cond proposition,  and  the  whole  sequel,  are 
nnfrdr  and  delusive.  The  number  and  the 
nature  of  the  sacraments  are  to  be  known  by 
inquiring  what  Christ  instituted;  not  by  ask- 
ing what  mankind  may  think  of  his  bestowing 
character  or  conferring  power. 

It  is  untrue  that  penance  is  auricular  con- 
fession, or  that  auricular  confession  is  pen- 
ance. I might  as  well  assert  that  the  Senate 
is  the  Congress,  the  main  spring  is  a watch, 
the  rudder  is  a ship,  or  the  axletree  is  a cart ; 
in  a word,  that  one  of  the  parts  of  any  thing 
is  the  whole  of  that  of  which  it  is  a part 
Penance  consists  of  three  parts  on  the  side 
of  the  penitent,  and  one  on  that  of  the  cler- 
gyman, that  is,  four  parts  in  the  whole:  and 
©onfesaion  is  but  one  of  those  four  parts,  and 
very  frequently  the  least  necessary:  so  that 
it  is  a gross  misrepresentation  to  identify  pe- 
nance and  auricular  confession  in  this  off- 
handed mode  in  which  the  untruth  is  here  put 
forward.  I will  suppose  the  case  of  a man 
who  has  committed  a theft  to  a large  amount, 
and  contrived  to  shift  the  imputation  of  dis- 
honesty upon  an  innocent  father  of  a family, 
by  which  his  reputation  is  destroyed  and  his 
family  is  ruined.  This  criminal  may,  how- 
ever, through  the  merits  of  Christ’s  death,  be 
forgiven  by  the  sacrament  of  “Penance,  L e. 
auncular  confession.”  The  impression  which 
this  conveys  to  the  mind,  is  naturally  that 
according  to  the  teneta  of  our  Church,  the 
criminal  nas  only  to  confess  in  the  ear  of  a 
priest,  and  be  forgiven.  Such,  I am*  aware, 
m the  notion  entertained  by  three  or  four  mil- 
lions of  oar  enlightened  fellow-citizens  upon 
the  subject  Yet  an  ignorant  Spaniard  would 
tell  us  that  this  was  by  no  means  sufficient 
amongst  Catholics;  that  besides  this  confes- 
sion, three  other  ingredients  were  necessary, 
viz.  contrition  and  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  sinner,  and  absolution  by  the  clergyman. 

Thus,  in  the  case  stated,  the  crime  is  easily 
told — but,  a true  and  sincere  sorrow  for  hav- 
ing offended  God,  a sincere  intention  of  avoid- 
.ng  future  transgressions,  and  of  flying  from 


said  to  them,  “ Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
temptation,,  true  and  perfect  repentance  of 
heart,  without  which  there  can  be  no  recon- 
ciliation with  heaven,  is  generally  the  result  of 
reflection,  prayer,  and  the  grace  of  the  most 
high  God.  This  first  and  essential  requisite 
Mr.  White  altogether  omits  when  he  tells  us 
u penance,  [andj  auricular  confession,”  mean 
the  same  thing.  Another  ingredient  of  pen- 
ance is  satisfaction.  In  the  case  before  us, 
the  criminal  is  bound  to  restore  the  sum 
which  he  had  originally  stolen  to  the  person 
upon  whom  the  theft  was  committed ; to  make 
good  to  him  all  the  losses  which  he  sustained 
m consequence  thereof,  and  if  possible  to 
compensate  for  the  feelings  of  mortification, 
pain  and  bitterness  which  were  endured. 
This  is  something  more  than  u auricular  con- 
fession.” But  he  has  a far  more  extensive 
and  difficult  task  to  perform — he  must  use 
every  exertion  to  restore  the  character  of  the 
innocent  man,  who,  by  his  contrivance,  bore 
the  punishment  due  to  an  offence  which  he 
did  not  commit:  he  must  compensate  him  for 
his  losses,  he  mnst  endeavor  to  soothe  his 
feelings : he  must  make  reparation  to  his  fa- 
mily. This  is  something  more  than  w auricu- 
lar confession.”  This  explains  the  horror 
with  which  dishonest  Catholics  contemplate 
confession ; this  accounts  for  their  readiness 
to  unite  with  Protestants  in  decrying  and  vil- 
ifying the  tribunal  of  penance,  ana  the  dif- 
ference of  their  conduct  as  regards  this  sa- 
crament is  an  almost  infallible  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  their  general  observance 
of  the  code  of  Christian  morality.  Were 
there  no  obligation  to  do  more  than  to  make 
“ auricular  confession,”  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  penance : but  confession  leads  to 
satisfaction,  and  is  useless  unless  accompa- 
nied by  contrition  or  repentance,  and  the 
clergyman  is  answerable  with  his  own  soul 
at  the  bar  of  heaven  for  giving  absolution, 
except  where  he  has  a moral  certainty,  after 
close  examination,  that  the  person  to  whom 
he  gives  it  has  all  the  proper  dispositions:  but 
even  then  the  mistake  of  the  pnest  will  be  no 
more  security  to  the  sinner  than  would  be  the 
sinner’s  own  insincerity:  unless  he  be  truly 
penitent,  and  fully  disposed  to  ratify  the  jus- 
tice of  God  and  man,  the  absolution  will  be 
invalid,  and  his  imperfect  attempt  will  be  a sa- 
crilege. Thus,  if  auricular  confession  places 
the  consciences  of  the  laity  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  priesthood;  it  also  places  those  of 
the  Pope,  and  of  the  Bishops,  and  of  the  Priests 
themselves,  under  the  same  control,  for  they 
must  have  recourse  to  the  same  tribunal  for 
the  same  purpose,  the  remission  of  their 
sins;  and  the  law  of  God  is  the  great  princi- 
ple by  which  the  director  is  to  be  guided,  for 
when  Christ  breathed  upon  his  Apostles  and 
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Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
to  them;  and  whosoever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained;”*  he  committed  to  them  this 
power  of  remitting  and  retaining,  to  be  exer- 
cised upon  the  principles  of  his  moral  and 
religious  institutions,  and  not  according  to 
their  individual  caprice.  As  to  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  typical  law  of  Moses,  he  gave 
a power  of  offering  an  atoning  sacrifice  after 
the  confessions  of  the  people,  not  upon  their 
individual  caprice,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
great  principles  of  that  law  of  which  he 
constituted  them  the  iudges.f  That  there 
exists  power  in  this  tribunal  of  penance,  we 
do  not  deny,  but  we  assert  that  it  is  a power 
bestowed  by  Christ,  who  is  better  able  than 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  necessity  and  proprie^ 
ty  of  its  bestowal:  and  it  is  a curious  sort  of 
logic  which  infers  from  the  existence  of  pow- 
er that  out’s  could  not  be  the  Church  of 
Christ,  though  we  prove  that  the  Saviour  left 
such  power  in  his  Church.  But  whatever 
excuse  the  holy  alliance  in  America  might 
have  for  using  the  argument,  it  comes  with 
a very  bad  grace  from  White,  who  calls  Him- 
self a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England — 
One  of  whose  rubrics  is  the  following: 

M Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to 
make  a special  confession  if  he  feel  his  conscience 
troubled  with  any  weighty  matter.  After  which 
confession  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he 
humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort : 
“ Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  hath  left  POW- 
ER to  his  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners  which 
truly  repent , and  believe  in  him,  of  his  great 
mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences,  and  by  his  au- 
thority committed  to  me,  I ABSOLVE  THEE 
veom  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father , 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen? 

It  is  a little  strange  that  White,  a min- 
ister of  the  Church  which  declares  Christ 
left  this  power  to  his  Church,  and  who,  by 
Christ s authority , is  liable  to  be  called  upon 
for  this  exercise  of  power,  should  give  us, 
as  one  of  the  topics  of  w Internal  Evidence 
against  Catholicism,”  the  claim  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  to  this  power.  What  says  Bishop 
Kemp  to  this?  I am  aware  that  his  Church 
disclaims  the  power,  but  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land claims  it  But  what  says  he  to  White's 
logic  ? What  say  the  holy  alliance  to  this 
argument  of  their  adopted  child?  Before  I 
leave  this  topic,  I beg  to  remind  Bishop  Kemp 
that  the  first  book  of  King  Edward  VI  baa 
this  tailpiece  to  the  above  rubric: 

“ And  the  same  form  of  absolution  be 
used  in  all  private  confessions.” 

Thus  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI  the  Eng- 
lish Protestant  Church  had  private  confes- 

*  John  xx,  22,  28. 

t Lev.  v,  5 ; Hum.  v,  7 ; DeuL  xvii 


sion  and  absolution,  of  as  strict  necessity  as 
in  our  Church.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the 
confession  and  absolution  were  only  neces- 
sary for  the  dying,  subsequently  the  confes- 
sion and  absolution  were  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  sick  person,  and  the  American  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  got  rid  of  them 
altogether:  so  that  they  could  not  all  be 
following  the  institution  of  Christ : Will  the 
holy  alliance  vouchsafe  to  inform  ns  which 
of  them  was  right? 

Were  I to  argue  against  the  Church  of 
England,  or  against  the  Lutheran  Church  m 
Europe  which  preserves  confession  and  ab- 
solution as  White  does  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  I would  feel  humbled  and 
degraded  in  my  own  estimation.  I dull 
conclude  this  topic  with  the  following  extract 
from  the  Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle,  an  Irish 
paper,  of  the  2nd  of  last  month,  April,  giv- 
ing a portion  of  the  assizes  news  in  that 
city.  The  trial  of  the  cause  was  held  before 
Mr.  Justice  Torrens.  De  Lacour  is  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  County,  and  a Protestant — Ryan 
is  we  believe  a Catholic. 

“RYAN  V.  DE  LACOUR. 

“ This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff 
to  recover  the  sum  of  £408  from  the  defendant, 
being  the  amount  of  a presentment  for  building 
a bridge  on  the  Mallow-road,  and  which  came 
on  last  assizes,  but  without  being  brought  to 
any  decision,  a Juror  having  been  withdrawn. 

“ In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  this  day,  a 
man  named  Riordan,  who  was  produced  as  a 
witness  for  the  plaintiff  astonished  the  Court 
and  the  Jury  by  his  declaration.  He  swore 
that  the  present  action  was  the  result  of  a con- 
spiracy against  Mr.  De  Lacour;  that  he  had 
perjured  himself  at  the  last  assizes,  and  that 
other  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  per- 
jurers ; and  that  £20  a head  was  to  be  the  pay- 
ment for  each  perjurer.  He  said  that  he  made 
this  avowal  now  in  consequence  of  the  advice 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotter, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Curate  of  Rallinamona,  to 
whom  he  confessed  his  guilt,  and  who  suggested 
the  present  mode  of  reparation.  Riordan  was 
committed  for  perjury  on  his  own  confession. 

“ At  5 o’clock  a verdict  was  returned  for  the 
defendant,  with  6d.  costs.” 

• 

What  would  Mr.  De  Lacour  say  to  auri- 
cular confession  putting  the  conscience  of 
the  laity  under  the  direction  of  the  priest- 
hood ? What  do  the  holy  alliance  say  to  the 
restitution  perpetually  made  in  consequence 
of  this  direction  ? What  say  they  to  all  the 
injustice  and  other  crimes  prevented  by  this 
direction?  xThe  God  who  established,  this 
doctrine  knows  more  of  human  nature  than 
they  do. 

“ Extreme  Unction  is  one  of  her  means  to 
allay  fear  and  remorse.” 
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Unquestionably,  when  received  with  proper 
dispositions.  But  who  made  it  so  ? 

“ Ib  any  sick  amongst  you  ? Let  him  call  in  the 
priests  of  the  Churcn;  and  let  them  pray  over 
aim,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
nek  person,  and  the  Lord  will  raise  him  up; 
and  if  he  be  in  his  sins  they  aha.ll  be  forgiven 
to  him.”* 

White  before  he  wrote  this  passage,  should 
have  done  as  Luther  did : this  holy  fkther  of 
the  Reformation  denied  the  Epistle  of  St 
James  to  be  an  inspired  document : how  have 
his  followers  admitted  it  ? White  should  also 
have  recollected,  if  ever  he  knew  the  fact,  that 
the  Protestant  Church  of  England  retained 
Extreme  Unction  as  a divine  institution. 

**  If  the  seek person  detire*  to  be  anointed,  then 
shall  the  Priest  anoint  him  upon  the  forehead, 
or  breast  only , making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  say- 
ing thus  : 

44  As  with  this  visible  oyl  thy  body  is  out- 
wardly anointed : so  our  Heavenly  Father,  Al- 
mighty God,  grant  of  his  infinite  goodness  that 
thy  soul  inwardly  may  be  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  is  the  spirit  of  all  strength, 
comfort,  relief  and  gladness.  And  vouchsafe 
for  his  great  mercy  (if  it  be  his  blessed  will)  to 
restore  nnto  thee  thy  bodily  health  and  strength 
to  serve  him ; and  send  thee  release  of  all  thy 
pains,  troubles,  and  diseases,  both  in  body  and 
mind.  And  howsoever  his  goodness,  (by  his 
Divine  and  unsearchable  Providence)  shall  dis- 
pose of  thee ; we  his  unworthy  ministers  and 
servants,  humbly  beseech  the  eternal  Maiesty 
to  do  with  thee  according  to  the  multitude  of 
his  innumerable  mercies,  and  to  pardon  thee  all 
thy  sins  and  offences,  committed  by  all  thy 
bodily  senses,  passions  and  carnal  affections ; 
who  also  vouchsafe  mercifully  to  grant  unto 
thee  ghostly  strength  by  his  holy  spirit,  to 
withstand  and  overcome  all  temptations  and 
assaults  of  thine  adversary,  that  in  no  wise  he 
prevail  against  thee,  but  that  thou  mayeet  have 
perfect  victory  and  triumph  against  the  devil, 
ain and  death:  through  Chiist  our  Lord,  who  by 
his  death  hath  overcome  the  prince  of  death, 
mad  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
evermore  liveth  and  reigneth,  God,  world  with- 
out end.  Amen. 

44  Then  follows  the  Psalm \ xiii.  How  long 
wilt  thou  forcet  me,  O Lord,  Ac.  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  Ac.  As  it  was  m beginning  ” Ac.t 

Bucer  however,  struck  out  the  rubric  ana 
prayer,  omitting  the  oil  he  only  retained  the 
•Psalm : leaving  its  use  also  a matter  of  dis- 
cretion. 

“Si  videtur  commodum,  dicatur  etiam  hie 
Psalmus,  pro  usitata,  ante  haec  tempora,  unc- 
tions. Utquequo  Demine?  Ac.g 

Vj  i4. 

f In  the  Catholic  enumeration,  Ps.  xii 

I K.  Edw.  VL  First  Book.  Ord.  Via  Sick. 

§ Ed.  Lat.  Buceri. 


The  ceremony  of  anointing  was  then  used 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  in  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England,  and  the  prayer  expressed 
exactly  and  fully  those  effects  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches  to  be  those 
of  Extreme  Unetion:  it  is  in  perfect  con- 
formity to  the  direction  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  usage  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West:  it  was  cast  out  by 
Bucer,  omitted  by  Elizabeth,  and  declaimed 
against  by  White  and  the  holy  alliance.  Bu- 
cer (Censur.  p.  4860  quoted  by  L’Estrange, 
p.  299,  says,  It  is  clear , this  rite  is  neither 
ancient,  nor  commanded  to  the  Churches  prat* 
tice,  by  any  either  precept  of  God,  or  example 
cf  the  primitive  Fathers,  and  upon  those 
grounds  he  calls  for  its  refection,  yet  L’Es- 
trange  confesses,  that  it  is  Apostolical,  and 
therefore  ancient,  and  matter  of  a precept 
given  in  St  James,  of  course,  a precept  of 
God,  if  the  Epistle  be  the  word  of  God.  As 
to  the  example  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Pope  Innocent  I,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Chair  of  Peter  in  the  year 
402,  who  in  hia  epistle  to  Decentius,  c.  viii, 
mentions  it  amongst  those  sacraments  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  derived  from  the  Apostles 
And  always  administered  in  the  Church.* 
St  Augustine,  St  Jerome,  and  St  John 
Chrysostom,  who  lived  at  this  period,  make 
honorable  mention  of  Innocent  as  a holy, 
learned,  and  extremely  well  informed  pontiff. 
The  centuriators  of  Magdeburg,  who  were 
staunch  Lutherans,  acknowledge  that  the 
administration  of  the  rite  was  customary  in 
this  age,  (cap.  vi.  De  Rit  Visit  Infirm.)  In  the 
sixty-ninth  canon  of  the  Arabic  copy  of  the 
Canons  of  Nice,  the  oil  for  the  anointing  of 
the  sick,  is  mentioned  together  with  the  oil 
of  catechumens  and  the  chrism.f 
White’s  passage  regarding  ordination,  may 
go  for  what  it  is  worm.  He  and  several  of 
the  holy  alliance  will  at  all  events  allow  that 
it  is  a visible  ceremony  instituted  by  Christ, 
to  be  permanent  in  his  Church,  and  that  the 
person  who  is  ordained  with  becoming  dis- 
positions will  undoubtedly  at  the  time  of 
ordination  receive  the  grace  or  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the 
important  duties  of  the  ministry,  ana  this 
is  all  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
quires  to  make  it  a sacrament.  Whether  it 
imprints  an  indelible  character  is  another 

auestion.  The  British  Parliament  which  is 
tie  general  council  of  the  English  Protest- 
ant Church,  decided  in  the  case  of  Horne 
Tooke,  that  it  does.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
VI,  the  teaching  was  otherwise : but  I be- 
lieve the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Kemp’s  Church 
is  that  the  character  of  orders  is  indelible. 


* See  App.  Note  E.  \ Ib.  Note  F. 
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I profess  my  ignorance  of  the  doctrine  of 
his  associates  of  other  Churches  regarding 
this  subject  White  and  Bishop  Kemp  then 
at  least  ought  not  to  quarrel  with  us  upon 
the  score  of  ordination,  for  they  value  what 
they  have  got  of  it  just  as  highly  as 
we  do. 

With  respect  to  matrimony,  it  is  true  that 
we  raise  it  to  an  higher  dignity  than  our  op- 
ponents do,  and  yet  the  good  gentlemen 
cannot  be  restrained  from  applying  us  to  the 
text  in  which  St  Paul  condemns  the  En- 
cratites,  the  Marcionites,  the  Ebionites,  and 
their  successors  the  Manicheans,  who  forbad 
marriage  as  criminal,  and  would  never  touch 
particular  meats  or  wine,  which  came  from 
the  devil,  as  they  say.  But  suppose  we 
erred  in  believing  that  our  blessed  Redeemer 
did  exalt  this  most  necessary  and  important 
of  all  human  contracts  to  the  high  dignity 
of  a sacrament,  and  that  since  many  religious 
duties  are  intimately  connected  therewith,  it 
ought  on  those  .two  accounts  be  in  a great 
measure  subject  to  the  superintendence  of 
the  Church,  we  are  at  least  consistent  with 
our  principle : nevertheless  we  do  not  deny 
the  right  which  the  State  governments  have, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  make  by  reason 
of  itsWng  the  u source  and  bond  of  dlvil 
society,”  such  regulations  as  they  might  see 
necessary,  provided  they  be  not  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  law  in  respect  to  this  mo- 
mentous concern.  Upon  our  principles,  we 
can  very  consistently  explain  why  a clergy- 
man is  called  upon  for  the  celeoration  of 
marriage.  But  ir  it  be  only  a civil  contract ; 
and  the  clergy  have  no  concern  in  civil  con- 
tracts;  upon  what  principle  will  any  gen- 
tleman of  the  holy  alliance  in  the  Umted 
States,  who  holds  no  civil  commission,  and 
in  whom  the  State  recognises  no  civil  au- 
thority, presume  to  be  the  principal  official 
personage,  and  pocket  fees  for  doing  a civil 
duty  ? The  general  impression  in  the  United 
States  is  that  the  clergy  have  no  civil  cha- 
racter beyond  that  of  mere  private  citizens, 
but  it  seems  this  is  an  error : for  a clergyman 
is  an  official  personage,  who  receives  a con- 
siderable sum  for  officially  regulating  mere 
civil  contracts.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cler- 
gy do  not  pretend  to  be  civil  officers,  they 
merely  attend  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  of  their  Church,  and  receive 
gratuities  for  discharging  their  duty  as  cler- 
gymen. 

White  continues,  p.  &0. 

“There  still  remain  three  exclusive  offsprings 
of  tradition,  explained  and  defined  by  infalli- 
bility, which  yield  to  none  in  happy  conse- 
quences to  the  Roman  Church — indulgences, 
purgatory,  and  the  worship  of  saints,  relics,  and 
images. 


“ The  wealth  which  has  flowed  into  the  lap 
of  Rome,  in  exchange  for  indulgences,  is  in- 
calculable. Even  in  the  decline  of  her  influ- 
ence, she  still  looks  for  a considerable  part 
of  her  revenues  from  this  source : to  which  she 
also  owes  the  degree  of  subjection  in  which 
she  keeps  the  Roman  Catholic  government*. 
My  unfortunate  native  country  shoWB  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  this  influence  in  a striking 
light.” 

He  then  continues  upon  the  subject  of  in- 
dulgences to  the  94th  page.  As  this  subject 
has  oeen  amply  treated  of  in  a former  volume 
of  the  Miscellany,  and  every  topic  which 
White  introduces  has  been  there  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  all  his  positions  disproved  in 
those  papers,  1 shall  only  refer  you  to  the 
examination  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  North  American  Review,  No.  XLIV,  for 
July,  1824,  the  remarks  upon  which  are 
found  in  No.  69  of  the  Miscellany,  Sept  22, 
1824,  and  the  subsequent  papers.*  After 
having  read  this  examination,  it  will  be  man- 
ifest that  Rome  derives  no  part  of  her  reve- 
nues from  indulgences.  His  statement  in 
p.  93,  that  tt  the  tax  thus  levied  on  the  people 
of  Spain,  is  divided  between  the  King  and 
the  Pope,”  is  a plain  simple  untruth,  just  as 
correct  as  the  table  given  in  Guthrie's  Geo- 
graphy of  the  rate  at  which  Rome  sells  leave 
to  commit  the  sins  there  enumerated.  But 
why  should  White  have  the  hardihood  to 
complain  of  the  inability  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes  to  reduce  , tythes  one  half,  whilst  he 
had  frill  in  his  view  the  inability  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  resist  the  power  which 
he  was  writing  to  support,  the  power  which 
grinds  down  the  Irish  Catholic  peasant  with 
tythes  and  taxes  to  support  a Protestant 
Church.  The  Spanish  people  and  not  the 
Pope  resisted  the  encroachment  of  the  Cortea. 
The  Spanish  peasant  is  supported  by  the 
charity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Irish 
peasant  is  beggared  and  maddened  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  Protestant  Church ; the  Span- 
ish peasants  and  poor  desire  to  prevent  the 
impoverishment  of  their  Church  by  infidels 
who  desired  to  enrich  themselves,  because 
the  poor  know  that  the  Church  property  is 
shared  with  them,  whilst  a great  portion  of 
the  Cortes  having  imbibed  French  infidelity, 
and  having  leagued  with  the  infidels  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  imitated  France  in  their  efforts 
to  destroy  religion,  and  having  disgusted  a* 
Catholic  people,  they  made  liberty  and  irre- 
ligion  synonymous;  and  inflicted  a deadly 
blow  upon  public  freedom.  White  misre- 
presents the  political  state  of  Spain  as  much 
as  he  does  the  tenets  of  our  Church : but  my 
object  being  only  to  vindicate  the  latter,  I 

* See  Strictures  referred  to,  in  Part  IL 
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shall  not  enter  farther  into  Spanish  politics. 
I shall  therefore  pass  forward  to  his  portion 
on  Purgatory. 

Yours,  B.  C 

Charleston,  & C.,  May  28,  1827. 

LETTEBXXXIX. 

7b  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 

of  America.  • 

My  Friends, — I stated  in  my  last  that  the 
next  portion  of  White’s  book  which  I would 
examine,  was  that  regarding  Purgatory.  It 
Is  the  following,  and  is  found  in  pp.  94,  95 : 

“The  belief  in  Purgatory  is  so  inseparable 
from  the  former  tenet,  that  I need  not  enlarge 
on  the  peculiar  advantages  which  Rome  has 
derived  from  it  I will  not  observe  how  fortu- 
nately for  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
not  only  the  existence,  but  even  the  mutual 
help  and  connexion  of  her  peculiar  doctrines, 
have  happened.  The  power  of  remitting  cano- 
nical penance  would  have  been  useless,  on  the 
cessation  of  penitential  discipline ; but  tradi- 
tion, having  about  the  same  tune  brought  Pur- 
gatory to  light,  offered  an  ample  scope  to  the 
power  of  the  Roman  keys.  Transubstantiation 
now  presented  the  means  of  repeating  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  cross  for  those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  undergoing  the  purification  by  fire.  The 
whole  system,  indeed,  is  surprisingly  linked  to- 
gether, and  the  very  connexion  of  its  parts, 
tending  to  secure  the  influence  and  power  of 
the  source  from  whence  it  flows,  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  an  original  invention,  enlarged 
Iran  the  gradual  suggestions  of  previous  ad- 
vantages.^ 

The  former  tenet  to  which  he  refers  is 
that  respecting  indulgences.  The  passage 
now  before  us  is  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
refute,  because  it  asserts  so  little,  and  it  as- 
sumes so  much : some  of  its  assertions  also 
are  perfectly  true,  though  the  conclusions  for 
whose  insinuation  they  are  constructed  are 
false.  Thus*  when  he  asserts  that  the  har- 
mony of  our  doctrinal  system  is  striking,  be 
states  only  an  obvious  feet  It  is  one  of 
the  great  characteristics  of  truth  to  be  per- 
fectly consistent  in  all  its  parts,  as  it  is  of 
error  to  exhibit  multifarious  inconsistencies. 
Surely  our  blessed  Saviour  did  not  reveal  to 
the  world  a system  of  contradictions  as  the 
troth  which  descended  from  heaven,  nor  were 
his  institutions  either  at  their  origin,  or  to 
become  at  any  future  period,  inconsistent 
with  his  doctrines.  As  there  was  but  one 
God,  so  there  could  be  but  one  code  of  his 
true  doctrine ; and  to  say  the  least,  the  very 
exact  accordance  of  principles  and  practices, 
of  doctrines  and  institutions  in  a Church  pro* 
fearing  to  be  that  of  Christ  the  God  of  truth, 
must  create  a strong  presumption  in  fevor  of 
her  claim.  “ Not  so,  however,  says  White, 
“The  whole  system  is,  indeed,  surprisingly 


linked  together,  and  the  very  connexion  of 
its  parts,  tending  to  secure  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  source  from  whence  it  flows, 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  an  original  inven- 
tion, enlarged  from  the  gradual  suggestions 
of  previous  advantages.”  Marie  the  dilemma 
which  would  arise  from  the  admission  of 
White’s  principle.  u If  Catholics  are  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other  in  their  doctrines,  or 
if  their  doctrines  and  institutions  are  discor- 
dant, they  cannot  be  professors  of  the  true 
faith,  because  the  true  faith  is  consistent  and 
not  contradictory;  if  their  professions  and 
practice  agree,  and  they  exhibit  unity  of  feitht 
and  consistency  of  practice,  their  syatem  must 
be  an  invention  of  their  own,  gradually  sug- 
gested, and  not  the  doctrine  of  Christ”  Thus 
m no  case  will  White  allow  any  Christian 
Church  to  have  the  doctrine  of  Christ ; be- 
cause, if  there  existed  inconsistencies,  her 
doctrine  cannot  be  truth;  and  if  there  be 
none,  it  must  be  an  invention.  Such  is  the 
miserable  retreat  to  which  he  is  driven.  It 
is  indeed  an  unenviable  position. 

Now,  we  adduce  on  our  own  part  the  fact 
of  our  unity  of  feith  and  consistency  of  prac- 
tice, as  a strong  and  striking  presumption, 
that  our  doctrine  has  been  given  to  us  by  a 
God  of  truth,  not  invented  by  ourselves ; and 
that  our  practice  is  consistent  with  his  law. 
We  say  our  conclusion  is,  upon  this  ground, 
more  philosophical  than  his. 

His  next  insinuation  is,  that  our  system 
must  have  been  a gradually  suggested  inven- 
tion, u because  it  tends  to  secure  the  influ- 
ence and  power  of  its  source.”  What  is  its 
source  ? We  say  God  is  its  source.  Is  it 
then  an  evidence  of  its  falsehood,  that  our 
. religious  system  tends  to  secure  the  influence 
ana  power  of  God— of  our  Saviour?  No; 
he  says  that  our  system  is  not  derived  from 
God,  Dut  invented  by  ourselves ; and  he  says 
that  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  one  of  our 
inventions.  Let  us  examine  the  charge  to 
see  its  nature,  and  the  fects  to  see  its  grounds. 
“ Tradition  brought  Purgatory  to  light  about 
the  time  that  penitential  discipline  ceased.” 
This  proposition  does  not  charge  that  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  an  Invention  in  that 
sense  which  would  render  it  untrue,  that  it 
was  a doctrine  of  Christ;  most  of  White’s 
fallacy  consists  in  the  studied  ambiguity  of  his 
phrases,  of  which  this  is  a notable  example. 
When  we  say  that  any  thing  is  brought  to 
light,  we  usually  mean  that  what  is  thus 
brought  to  light  previously  existed,  though 
not  manifestly  ana  generally  exhibited,  thus 
what  is  so  brought  out  is  not  an  invention  of 
imposture,  but  a finding  of  fact  What  is  dis- 
covered by  tradition  is  not  an  invention,  for 
the  first  time,  but  is  receiving  the  testimony 
of  a long^existing  feet,  which  had  been  p$r- 
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haps  nearly  or  altogether  overlooked.  Thus 
when  White  charges  that  tradition  brought 
Purgatory  to  light,  his  charge  does  not  as- 
sert, but  it  insinuates,  that  the  doctrine  was 
an  invention  of  folly  or  of  imposture  added 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  ana  this  insinua- 
tion alone  would  be  profitable  for  his  object, 
hence  this  is  the  meaning  which  I attach  to 
his  words,  for  this  must  be  what  he  intended. 
We  have-  now  only  to  fix  the  time  of  this 
invention.  Here,  like  all  other  opponents  of 
our.  Church,  and  in  almost  all  their  charges, 
he  is  cautiously  vague  and  indistinct ; “ the 
time  of  the  cessation  of  penitential  discip- 
line” is  a space  spread  over  some  two  or 
three  centuries,  and  “ about  the  same  time” 
will  give  two  or  three  centuries  more ; here 
then  is  a space  of  about  six  hundred  years,, 
whose  precise  commencement  or  termination 
is  not  nxed,  and  we  are  told  that  this  vague 
period  was  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  this 
doctrine.  The  penitential  canons  had  their 
origin  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  but  were 
not  arranged  in  their  regular  form  of  full 
perfection,  before  the  middle  of  the  third 
century ; and  at  the  close  of  the  nfext  cen- 
tury, public  penance  was  abolished  by  Nee- 
tarius  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  by 
his  successor,  St  John  Chrysostom;  their 
example  was  followed  pretty  generally  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Church,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century  that  the  penitential  discipline 
became  considerably  relaxed  in  the  west, 
and  it  had  not  altogether  ceased  in  the  tenth 
century;  and  it  is  about  this  period  so  vague 
and  so  undefined,  that  White  informs  us 
that  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  was  intro- 
duced. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  doctrine  itself. 
All  that  we  are  required  as  Roman  Catholics 
to  believe  upon  the  subject,  consists  in  two 
propositions,  viz. 

1st  “That  there  is  a Purgatory.”  2d. 
“That  the  souls  therein  detained  may  be 
aided  by  the  prayers  and  suffrages  of  the 
faithful.’’  'Upon  the  first  of  these  propo- 
sitions, a question  naturally  presents  itself, 
u What  is  meant  by  Purgatory  f*  Confining 
myself  strictly  to  what  is  of  doctrine,  I an- 
swer, that  it  is  a place  in  which  some  souls 
suffer  for  a time  before  they  can  enter 
heaven ; but  where  that  place  is,  or  what  is 
the  exact  nature  or  duration  of  the  suffering, 
or  what  is  the  exact  amount  of  relief  which 
is  received  from  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful, 
are  all  topics  of  conjecture  and  of  opinion, 
upon  which  no  doctrine  is  delivered;  there 
is,  indeed,  a very  general  belief  that  the  suf- 
fering is  from  the  action  of  fire,  bat  this  is 
not  an  article  of  faith.  The  souls  which  are 
liable  to  this  punishment  are  those,  which, 


being  reconciled  to  God  through  the  merits 
of  Christ,  and  thus  saved  from  the  punish- 
ment of  hell,  have  been  subsequently  stained 
with  the  filth  of  minor  offences,  or  venial  sins, 
which  his  mercy  does  not  deem  worthy  of 
hell,  but  his  justice  deems  worthy  of  punish- 
ment : also,  those  souls  which,  being  saved 
from  perdition  by  repentance  and  mercy,  yet 
like  the  ancient  pAi tents,  Moses,  and  David, 
and  others,  had  a temporary  punishment  sub- 
stituted for  the  eternal,  and  not  having 
through  life  endured  or  expiated  what  di- 
vine  justice  thus  imposed,  are  after  death, 
subjected  to  the  temporary  endurance  equi- 
valent to  what  remains. 

My  object  now  is  to  show  that  the  belief 
of  the  existence  of  Purgatory  was  openly 
professed  in  the  Christian  Church  after,  to- 
gether with  and  before,  the  existence  of  the 
penitential  discipline,  upon  the  cessation  of 
which,  White  says  it  was  brought  to  light, 
or  invented ; and,  therefore,  that  his  assertion 
is  untrue. 

The  Latin  Church  believed  in  its  existence 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  no  one  will 

Suestion ; and,  although  the  general  opinion 
len  amongst  the  Grades  was,  that  the  suf- 
fering was  not  by  fire,  but  by  the  endurance 
of  darkness,  labor,  and  affliction : all  those 
Greeks  united  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  those  separated  from  it, 
believed  as  of  faith,  the  two  propositions 
which  form  the  whole  substance  of  our  doc- 
trine, and  the  existence  amongst  the  eastern 
Christians  of  a few,  who  denied  their  truth, 
would  as  little  tend  to  prove  the  rejection  of 
the  doctrine  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  existence 
of  the  Albigenses  and  Vaudois,  in  the  west, 
would  tend  to  prove  that  it  was  rejected  by 
the  Latins. 

I shall  now  adduce  a few  passages  from 
the  works  of  eminent  witnesses  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  in  several  of  the  previous  centuries, 
and  it  will  be  manifest,  from  their  testimony, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  in 
those  centuries  was  conformable  to  that  of 
those  witnesses,  was  that  of  our  proposi- 
tions. 

1.  SL  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  in 
France,  who  died,  aged  63  years,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  1153,  in  nia  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Humbert,  has  the  following  passage: 

“ My  brethren  the  irrevocable  time  flies  ra- 
pidly away,  and  whilst  you  guard  against  a 
trifling  endurance,  you  incur  a much  greater 
punishment  For  be  aware  of  this,  that  after 
this  present  Hfe,  those  things  which  we  shall 
have  neglected  here,  will  be  repaid  to  us  a hun- 
dred fold  in  the  places  of  purgation ; yea,  even 
to  tiie  last  farthing.  I know  what  a bird  thing 
it  is  for  a dissolute  man  to  andergo  discipline, 
for  a talkative  man  to  endure  silence,  for  one 
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nccnstomed  to  roving  to  remain  stationary,  bat 
it  'will  be  harder,  much  harder  to  endure  future 
afflictions."* 

2.  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  England,  was  bom  in  Piedmont,  in  the 
year  1033,  and  died  in  1 109 ; in  his  Commen- 
taries upon  the  iii  chap,  of  I Ep.  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, he  writes, 

* For  we  are  to  believe  that  for  certain  light- 
er oflences  there  is  a purging  fire  before  the 
resurrection  of  the  bodies.”! 

3.  Cardinal  Peter  Damian,  Bishop  of  Os- 
tia, born  at  Ravenna,  about  the  year  988, 
and  died  on  the  22d  of  February,  1072;  in 
his  second  Sermon  on  St.  Andrew,  [writes], 

“Do  not  deceive  yourself  because  a lighter 
penance  is  imposed  upon  you,  for  a grievous 
writ,  by  a mild  or  a partial  person,  since  what 
you  shall  have  here  omitted  must  be  supplied 
tn  the  purging  fires,  because  the  Most  High  de- 
mands worthy  fruits  of  penance.”}: 

4.  Venerable  Bede,  a Priest  in  the  province 
of  York,  in  England,  bom  about  the  year 
673,  died  in  736,  on  the  26th  of  May : in  his 
Commentary  on  Psalm  xxxvii  he  has  left 
the  following  passage — (Prot  Bib.  Psalm 
xxxviii.) 

“ Some  persons  commit  venial  sins  more  or 
less  grievous,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  rebuked  in  wrath,  that  is  in  the 
fire  of  Purgatonr ; now  they  are  so  placed  be- 
fore the  day  of  judgment,  that  whatsoever  is 
unclean  in  them  might  be  thereby  burned  away, 
and  so  at  length,  they  might  be  found  fit  to  be 
with  those  who  are  to  be  crowned  on  the  right 
hand.”§ 

6.  St.  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville,  in  Spain, 
succeeded  to  Leander,  Bishop  of  that  see, 
who  died  in  the  year  600 : Isidore  died  in 
636 : in  his  xviii  chap,  of  the  first  book  Of 
Divine  Offices,  he  writes, 

**  For  when  the  Lord  saith  (Matt,  xiij  whoso- 
ever shall  commit  a sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
it  will  not  be  forgiven  to  him  neither  in  this 
world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come,  he  demon- 
strates that  sins  are  to  be  forgiven  to  some  per- 
sons, and  to  be  purged  away  by  some  fire  of 
purgation.”  | 

6.  SL  Gregory , the  Great,  was  bom  at  Rome, 
about  the  year  540,  and  in  574  was  mode 
pnetor  of  the  city  by  the  Emperor  Justin  the 
younger : the  subsequent  year  he  became  a 
monk,  and  about  five  yean  after  he  was  sent 
by  Pope  Pelagius  II  as  nuncio  to  Constan- 
tinople ; he  was  recalled  in  584,  and  in  590, 
upon  the  death  of  Pelagius,  was  advanced 
to  the  papacy.  He  had  the  faith  established 
in  England,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  March, 
604.  In  hi#  Dialogues,  B.  iv,  c.  39,  we  read, 

* See  Appendix,  Note  G.  fIb.IL 
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“It  is  to  be  believed  that  there  is  a purgatory 
fire  for  some  lesser  faults  before  the  nnal  judg- 
ment.”* 

And  in  his  Comment  on  the  third  peniten* 
tial  Psalm,  (Ps.  xxxvii)  he  writes, 

“ I know  that  after  the  termination  of  this 
life,  it  will  happen  that  some  persons  will  make 
expiation  in  purging  fires,  others  will  undergo 
the  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation.”! 

7.  Boetius,  the  learned,  the  good,  the  hon- 
ored and  the  afflicted,  master  of  the  pal* 
ace  and  Secretary  of  State  to  Theodoric,  was 
bom  in  Rome  in  470 ; deeply  versed  in  sci- 
ence, and  anxious  for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing, besides  his  own  discoveries,  he  gave  to 
the  world  his  translations  from  the  Greek  of 
Euolid,  of  Plato,  of  Strabo,  of  Archimedes, 
and  other  authors  of  the  ancient  school.  He 
was  also  a zealous  defender  of  the  purity  of 
faith,  with  whose  doctrines  he  was  intimately 
acquainted.  He  was  put  to  death  by  an  un- 
just order  of  the  barbarian  to  whom  he  was 
endeavoring  to  teach  the  art  of  ruling  with 
Christian  justice  and  moderation : he  (Bed  on 
the  23d  of  October,  585,  at  a castle,  about 
midway  between  Pavia  and  Rome.  In  his 
works,  B.  iv,  Prosa  4,  is  the  following  pas- 
sage— 

“ Do  you  leave  no  punishment  of  souls  after 
the  death  of  the  body  ? Yes,  indeed,  and  very 
grievous,  some  of  which  I look  upon  as  having 
the  bitterness  of  punishment,  but  others  are  in- 
flicted with  a clemency  of  purgation.” $ 

8.  Theodoret  was  bom  near  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  in  Syria,  and  having  re- 
ceived a moat  extensive  and  liberal  educa- 
tion, he  bestowed  his  property  in  alms  and 
entered  a monastery  near  Apamea,  now 
Hems,  not  for  from  Aleppo.  In  423,  he  was 
at  an  unusually  early  period  of  life  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Cyrus,  a small  and  poor 
town  about  eighty  miles  from  Antioch  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  from  Apamea : he 
died  in  458 : in  his  Greek  Scholia  upon  chap, 
iii,  of  Ep.  I to  the  Corinthians,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage  upon  verse  13. 

“ We  believe  this  to  be  that  vary  fire  of  pur- 
gatory in  which  the  souls  of  the  departed  are 
proved  and  repurged  as  gold  is  in  the  cru- 
dbde.”§ 

9.  SL  Augustin  was  bora  at  Tagaste,  in 
Numidia,  on  13th  of  November,  854;  he  be- 
came a convert  to  a new  life  mid  to  penance 
in  August,  386,  and  was  baptized  by  St  Am- 
brose, Bishop  of  Milan,  on  Easter  eve  in  387; 
he  founded  the  institute  of  his  hermits  in  888, 
but  did  not  found  his  institute  of  nuns  until 
after  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopate;  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  890,  consecrated  Bish* 

* See  Appendix,  Note  M.  f Ih.  N. 
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op  in  December,  395,  and  continued  to  ad- 
minister the  See  of  Hippo,  from  the  death  of 
Valerius  in  396  to  his  own  death  in  430.  He 
instituted  the  order  of  canons  regular  in  the 
early  part  of  his  episcopate.  No  Bishop 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  ana 
practices  of  the  Church  than  was  Augustin, 
and  few  have  left  to  her  a larger  legacy  of 
valuable  works.  In  his  book  xxi,  Of  the  City 
of  God,  c.  16,  making  mention  of  baptized 
infants,  he  writes  of  one, 

•Not  only  is  he  not  prepared  for  eternal 
torments,  but  after  death  he  undergoes  no  pur- 
gatorial affliction."* 

In  the  24th  chap,  writing  of  faithful  adults 
who  die  with  lesser  sins, 

• It  is  plain,  that  their  spirits  being  purged 
before  the  day  of  judgment  by  the  temporal 
pain  which  they  endure,  will  not  be  given  over 
to  the  punishment  of  eternal  fire/’f 

In  his  Book  v,  Horn.  16. 

“ They  who  have  done  things  worthy  of  tem- 
poral pains,  will  pass  through  a certain  purg- 
ing fire,  of  which  the  apostle  says : he  mil  be 
towed,  yet  eo  as  by  fire  ” 

In  his  Book  ii,  de  Genes,  against  the  Mani- 
chees,  c.  20. 

M Whosoever  will  not  till  his  field,  but  will 
allow  it  to  be  choked  with  weeds,  hath  in  this 
life  the  malediction  of  the  earth  in  all  his  works, 
and  after  this  life  will  have  either  the  fire  of 
purgation,  or  eternal  punishment”! 

There  is  a great  number  of  similar  pas- 
sages upon  the  same  subject  in  his  works 
and  those  of  the  other  authors  whom  I have 
quoted,  and  of  several  whom  I have  omitted, 
in  his  xxi  Book  of  the  city  of  God,  chap.  26, 
and  in  his  Enchiridion,  this  father  states  that 
a question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  the 
punishment  in  Purgatory  is  by  material  fire, 
and  if  so,  whether  by  the  same  sort  of  fire  as 
that  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Matt  xxv, 
“ eternal  fire.”  This  is  the  distinction  to 
which  I before  alluded,  and  this  question 
does  not  involve  that  of  the  existence  of  a 
purgatory,  but  regards  a topic  in  which  faith 
is  by  no  means  involved,  viz.  the  nature  of 
the  punishment 

10.  8l  Jerom,  the  most  learned  commen- 
tator of  the  holy  Scriptures,  was  born  at 
Stridonium,  now  Sdrigni,  near  the  famous 
Aquileia,  about  the  year  330.  Few,  if  any 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  had  such  ample 
opportunities  of  knowledge  or  turned  them  to 
better  account:  he  died  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember 420.  Amongst  other  testimonies  of 
his,  is  the  following  from  the  latter  portion 
of  his  Commentary  upon  Isaias: 

* See  Appendix,  Note  Q.  flb.lt.  J lb.  S. 


“As  we  believe  that  the  torments  of  the 
devil,  and  of  all  those  who  deny  the  truth,  and 
of  the  impious  who  say  in  their  hearts  there  is 
no  God,  as  well  as  of  other  impious  sinners  are 
eternal ; so  we  believe  that  there  is  a moderate 
sentence  of  the  judge  tempered  with  clemency 
for  those  Christians  whose  works  are  to  be  tried 
by  fire  and  purged.”* 

11.  St  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nyssa,  was  a pi- 
ous and  learned  prelate,  who  died  in  the  year 
400;  his  see  was  in  Cappadocia,  near  the 
lesser  Armenia ; he  was  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  second  general  council,'  (1,  of  Constanti- 
nople) in  the  year  381 ; and  is  an  undoubted 
witness  for  the  faith  of  his  day.  In  his  Ser- 
mon for  the  Dead,  are  to  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing passages : 

“ 1.  Either  being  purged  in  the  present  life  by 
pray  ere  and  the  practice  of  wisdom,  or  expiated 
after  death  by  the  furnace  of  a purging  tire,  if 
he  desires  to  return  to  his  first  happiness. 

“2.  Having  gone  forth  from  tne  body,  he 
cannot  beoome  a partaker  with  the  divinity, 
unless  the  fire  of  purgatory  shall  have  taken 
away  the  spots  fastened  in  the  souL 

“ 8.  Others  clearing  away  the  stains  of  mat- 
ter, after  this  life  by  purging  fire.”f 

12.  St.  Ambrose,  the  renowned  Bishop  of 
Milan,  was  born  about  the  year  340,  in  Gaul, 
where  his  fhther  was  prefect  of  the  Preto- 
rium ; he  was  educated  in  Rome,  whither  his 
mother  returned  after  his  father’s  death,  with 
the  infant  Ambrose,  of  whose  education  she 
took  the  most  special  care.  In  368,  Anisius 
Probus,  whom  Valentinian  made  praetorian 
prefect  of  Italy,  appointed  Ambrose  his  as- 
sessor, and  subsequently  governor  of  Liguria 
and  iEmilia : in  374,  at  tne  unanimous  request 
of  the  people,  this  governor  was  appoint- 
ed Bishop  of  Milan,  and  consecrated  on  the 
7th  of  December : his  administration  exhibits 
several  most  instructive  lessons:  and  the 
prelate  was  conspicuous  for  learning,  elo- 
quence, zeal,  disinterestedness,  independence 
and  piety : he  died  on  April  4,  in  the  year 
397.  I shall  make  but  one  quotation  from 
his  works : in  his  Comment  on  Psalm  xxxvi, 
(Prot  Vers.  xxxviiO  v.  14,  he  has  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

“Though  the  Lord  shall  save  his  servants, 
we  shall  be  saved  by  faith ; we  shall  be  saved, 
yet  so  as  by  fire.  Though  we  may  not  be  burn- 
ed utterly,  we  shall  be  burned.  Yet  how  some 
shall  remain  in  fire,  and  others  only  peas  through 
fire,  the  divine  Scripture  teaches  us  in  another 
place : for  the  people  of  Egypt  was  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea,  out  the  Hebrew  people  pawed 
through ; Moses  passed  through,  but  Pharao 
was  overwhelmed  therein ; because  his  grievous 
sins  sunk  him  down:  so  will  the  sacrilegious  be 
precipitated  in  the  lake  of  burning  fire?! 

* See  Appendix,  Note  T.  f lb.  U.  ! Ih.  V. 
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13.  Sl  Basil,  Archbishop  of  Caesarea,  in 
Cappadocia,  was  born  in  the  year  329,  of  pa- 
rents illustrious  for  their  descent  and  station, 
as  well  as  their  sanctity ; his  education  was 
equally  attended  to  for  learning  and  for  vir* 
tue ; and  his  labors,  erudition,  knowledge 
and  sanctity,  conspire  to  make  him  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church;  he 
died  on  the  1st  of  January  379.  In  his  9th 
chapter  on  Isaias,  we  have  the  following  pa- 
ragraphs : 

“1.  If  therefore  by  confession  we  shall  have 
uncovered  the  sin,  we  have  thus  dried  up  the 
glowing  grass,  such  indeed  as  would  have  been 
fit  to  be  fed  upon  and  devoured  by  the  purg- 
ing fire. 

“ 2.  He  doth  not  in  thi«  place  indeed  threaten 
perfect  death  and  extermination,  but  he  alludes 
to  that  puigation  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Apostle,  he  shall  be  saved  yet  so  as  by 
Jire?*  * 

14.  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Emissa,  or  Apa- 
mea,  now  Hems,  the  birth  place  of  Helioga- 
balua,  about  30  miles  from  Aleppo  in  Syria, 
upon  the  Orontes,  flourished  about  the  year 
840.  The  Homilies  attributed  to  him  are 
those  of  writers  of  not  a later  date ; they  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  of  some  of  the 
Galtican  prelates : but  whoever  might  have 
been  the  writers,  their  doctrine  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  that  of  the  Church  in  the 
fourth  centuiy.  In  the  3d  homily,  on  the 
Epiphany  we  read, 

* This  punishment  of  hell  awaits  those  who 
having  kwt  or  not  preserved  baptism  will  per- 
ish eternally;  but  they  who  have  done 
things  worthy  of  temporary  punishment  will 
pass  through  a fiery  flood,  through  shallows 
dreadful  with  burning  globes.”! 

15.  SL  HQary,  Bishop  ofPoictiere  in  Gaul, 
was  styled  by  St.  Augustin,  the  illustrious 
doctor  of  the  Churches,  and  by  St  Jerom,  a 
most  eloquent  man,  the  trumpet  of  the  Latins 
against  the  Arians : he  was  chosen  Bishop 
of  Poictiero  in  353 ; he  was  banished  by  the 
agency  of  Julian  the  apostate,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantins,  in  356 ; after  spending  some 
▼ears  in  the  East  he  was  permitted  to  return 
m 360 ; and  died  at  Poie tiers  in  the  year  368. 
In  his  Comment  on  Psalm  cxviii,  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

“We  most  pass  through  that  untiring  fire,  in 
which 'are  to  be  endured  those  heavy  punish- 
ments of  a soul  undergoing  expiation  for  sins.”! 

16.  SL  Cyprian,  the  eminent  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
year  258,  left  some  valuable  testimonies  of 
the  faith.  In  his  Book  hr,  Ep.  2,  we  find  the 
following  passage, 

* See  Appendix,  Note  W.  f lb.  X.  $ lb.  Y. 


"It  is  is  one  thing  for  a person  tormented 
because  of  sins  to  be  purged  during  a long  pe- 
riod and  to  be  corrected  during  a considerable 
time  by  fire ; a different  thing  is  it  to  have 
purged  away  all  his  sins  by  suffering  martyr- 

17.  Origen,  the  famous  teacher  of  the 
Catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  flourished 
in  the  year  250.  Amongst  other  passages, 
he  has  left  us  the  following  in  his  6th  Homily 
on  Exodus. 

“He  that  shall  be  saved,  shall  be  saved  by 
fire,  as  if  there  was  in  him  any  thing  of  lead 
commingled,  the  fire  would  produce  its  effect 
thereupon  and  resolve  it,  so  that  he  might  all 
become  pure  gold.”f 

18.  Tertullian,  that  most  ancient  witness, 
born  in  the  year  160,  and  died  in  245,  has 
left  ns  amongst  other  passages  the  following 
in  the  xxxv  chapter  of  his  Book  of  the  SouL 

“ He  will  commit  you  to  the  lower  prison, 
whence  you  will  not  be  let  go;  unless  by  the 
delay  of  your  resurrection,  and  every  lesser 
crime  being  expiated.”^ 

In  the  same  book,  c.  lviii,  is  the  following: 

“Seeing  then,  we  understand  that  prison 
which  the  gospel  demonstrates  to  be  places  be- 
low, and  the  last  farthing  we  interpret  every 
small  fault  to  be  there  punished  by  the  delay 
of  resurrection,  no  man  will  doubt  but  the  eoi 
doth  expiate  something  in  the  places  below .”§ 

I am  aware  that  to  several  persons  my 
letters  are  tedious,  and  are  looked  upon  as 
too  long,  and  not  very  interesting,  but  the 
subjects  are  matters  of  importance,  and  I 
write  not  so  much  to  amuse  my  readers,  aa 
to  instruct  them : hence  I am  more  anxious 
to  produce  a full  conviction  of  truth  tlum  to 
please  the  fancy.  I have  here  adduced  a 
number  of  witnesses,  selected  from  a far 
greater  body,  and  considerably  curtailed  their 
testimony : but  I believe  I have  upset  White’s 
position,  that  purgatory  was  only  invented 
after,  or  about  the  decline  of  the  penitential 
discipline,  for  I have  shown  that  discipline  not 
folly  abolished  in  the  tenth  century,  although 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  fifth,  its  decline  commenced  in 
Constantinople— and  I have  shown  the  doc- 
trine of  the  existence  of  purgatory,  to  have 
been  in  the  Church  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  age : I shall  afterwards  show  it  to 
have  a much  higher  and  more  remote  anti- 
quity. Indeed  if  White  believed  as  some  of 


the  nest,  and  wisest,  and  most  learned  of  the 
English  Protestant  clergy  did  upon  this  point, 
he  never  would  have  written  the  wretched 
passage  which  we  now  consider. 

* See  Appendix,  Note  Z.  f lb.  AA. 
t lb.  AR  g lb.  AC. 
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I ah all  here  close  this  letter,  and  in  my 
next  I shall  adduce  evidence  to  Drove  the 
perpetual  usage  of  praying  for  the  dead,  after 


which  I shall  lay  before  you  the  Scriptural 
proofs,  and  other  historical  and  rational  mo- 
tives^to  establish  this  conclusion,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  universal  doc- 
trines of  true  religion,  that  there  is  a purga- 
tory, and  that  the  souls  therein  detained  are 
aided  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful. — Mean- 
time I remain. 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston^  & August  27,  1827. 


LETTER  XL. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America . 

My  Fbiehds, — Before  I proceed  to  adduce 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  prayers  were  offer- 
ed up  for  the  deceased  brethren  by  the  Chris- 
tians, I shall  premise  that  a purgatory  might 
exist,  and  yet  the  souls  therein  detained  not 
be  aided  by  the  prayers  of  their  friends  oh 
earth:  but  when  1 shall  have  shewn  that  such 
prayers  were  offered,  it  is  manifest  the  object 
must  have  been,  the  benefit  of  the  dead,  or 
the  solace  of  tlie  living,  or  both.  In  exam- 
ining the  evidence,  therefore,  you  will  ob- 
serve what  was  the  object  of  the  prayer; 
what  benefit  was  expected;  did  they  who 
prayed  seek  alleviation  for  the  dead,  or  only 
solace  for  themselves?  If  we  shall  find  that 
they  expected  the  first  effect,  it  will  tend  much 
to  support  the  conclusion  at  which  I aim.  It 
will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  the  cha- 
racter and  era  of  the  witnesses  already  de- 
scribed; I shall  therefore  only  explain  the 
[character]  of  any  additional  persons  whom 
I may  introduce. 

1.  St.  Malachy,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
Primate  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  1094,  and 
died  at  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  in  France,  on 
the  morning  of  November  2d,  1148,  being 
the  solemnity  of  “All  Souls,”  as  is  still  ob- 
served. His  life  was  written  by  St  Bernard, 
and  he  informs  us  that  the  holy  sacrifice  was 
offered  for  him  (chap,  xxxi)  and  that  Mala- 
chy, upon  coming  to  the  monastery,  informed 
the  community  that  he  came  there  to  die. 


“You  all  know  well  the  near  approach  of  that 
day  which  I have  alwayB  desired  should  be  that 
of  my  dissolution.  I know  in  whom  I have  placed 
my  trust,  and  I shall  not  be  defrauded  of  my 
desire,  for  I already  have  a portion  accomplish- 
ed. He  who  by  his  mercy  hath  brought  me  to 
this  place  which  I have  desired,  will  not  refuse 
the  termination  which  I have  also  sought.  As 
regards  this  worthless  body,  this  is  its  place  of 
rest : as  regards  my  soul,  God,  who  sayetn  those 
who  trust  m him,  will  provide;  nor  is  it  a small 
hope  which  is  laid  up  for  me  respecting  that 


day,  upon  which  so  many  benefits  are  conferred 
by  the  living  upon  the  dead.”* 

Such  was  the  doctrine  that  had  prevailed 
in  the  Irish  Church  respecting  the  prayers 
for  the  dead,  upon  the  great  solemnity  of 
u All  Souls,”  ana  in  this  doctrine  we  shall  see 
that  she  agreed  with  all  other  portions  of  the 
universal  body  of  the  faithfiiL  In  chapter 
xxx,  St.  Bernard  relates  the  foundation  or  the 
knowledge  which  the  monks  of  Clairvaux  had 
of  his  desire  to  die  upon  the  solemnity  of 
“All  Souls.”  When  Malachy  had  been  on  a 
former  occasion  at  the  monastery, 

“ Being  asked,  at  one  rime,  in  what  place,  if 
he  had  the  choice,  he  should  wish  to  die,  for  the 
brethren  were  conversing  upon  the  subject,  as 
to  the  choice  of  each ; he  hesitated,  but  being 
pressed, 4 If  I go  hence,’  said  he,  4 there  is  no 
place  that  I would  prefer  to  that  whence  I may 
in  the  resurrection  arise  with  our  Apostle,’  lie 
meant  St  Patrick.  4 But  if  I were  from  home, 
and  God  so  permitted  it,  I have  chosen  Clair- 
vaux.’  Being  asked  concerning  the  rime,  he 
said  4 the  solemnity  of  All  Souls.’  ”f 

In  another  part  of  the  work  we  have  the 
account  of  his  offering  up  the  holy  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  his 
sister. 

2.  The  venerable  Peter , Abbot  of  Chtm, 
wrote  a book  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
prayer  for  the  relief  of  the  dead,  against  the 
Petrobrusians,  or  disciples  of  Peter  de  Bruis, 
who  denied  that  it  was  useful  to  them. 

3.  St  Bemardy  in  his  66th  Sermon  on  the 
Canticles,  charges  the  Petrobrusians  with 
error  in  denying  the  utility  of  such  prayer.J 

4.  The  learned  commentator  Tkoopkylact, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  has  several  passages  which 
bear  upon  the  subject ; I shall  produce  only 
one,  from  his  Comment  on  Luke  xii 

“ I say  this  respecting  the  oblation  and  alma 
which  are  made  for  the  deceased,  and  which 
avail  not  a little  even  for  those  who  have  died 
under  serious  ofiences.”§ 

This  as  most  of  the  other  testimonies 
which  I produce,  regards  a public  and  well 
known  practice  of  the  Church ; not  the  opin- 
ion of  an  individual. 

6.  St.  John  Damascen,  was  son  of  a noble 
Christian,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Saracen 
Caliph  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury : Ali  the  founder  the  Persian  Moham- 
medanism, appointed  John  to  be  governor 
of  Damascus,  and  after  the  death  of  Ali, 
when  the  chief  power  passed  to  Moawyah,  the 
.first  dynast  of  the  Omniad  race,  John,  though 
a Christian,  stood  high  in  his  esteem.  Hav- 
ing resigned  his  offices  and  honors,  John 

* See  Appendix,  Note  AD.  f lb.  AE. 

% lb.  AF.  § IK  AG. 
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withdrew  to  the  monastery  of  the  great 
l^ora,  of  St.  Sabas,  near  Jerusalem,  and 
there  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  and  coiv 
templation  of  the  Christian  doctrine ; about 
the  year  780  he  died  full  of  years  and  good 
works ; being  the  first  who  reduced  Christian 
theology  to  a systematic  course,  in  his  great 
work,  “The  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox 
Faith.”  In  his  book  “Concerning  those  who 
erred  from  the  faith”  he  adduced  the  testimo- 
ny of  St.  Deni8,St  Athanasius,  SS.  Gregory 
of  N&aianzen,  Gregory  0f  Nyssa,  and  others, 
to  prove  that  at  all  times,  orthodox  Christians 
prayed  for  the  repose  of  the  deceased 

6.  SL  Isidore,  of  Seville,  in  his  Book  of 
Divine  Offices,  chap,  xvii,  has  the  following 
passage: 

“ Unless  the  Catholic  Church  believed  that 
aina  were  foigiven  to  the  faithful  departed,  she 
would  not  offer  alms  for  their  spirits,  nor  offer 
sacrifice  for  them  to  God”* 

Thug  he  alludes  to  the  two  well  known 
practices  of  alms  and  sacrifice,  as  well  as 
prayer  being  offered  for  the  benefit  of  de- 
parted souls. 

7.  SL  Gregory  the  Great,  Pope,  in  his  ivth 
book  of  Dialogues,  c.  lv,  [has]  the  following 

passage: 

**  The  offering  of  the  salutary  victim  is  usual- 
ly of  great  aid  to  souls,  even  after  death,  so 
that  the  souls  of  the  departed  appear  even 
sometimes  to  demand  it”f 

The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  or  near 
the  Churches,  is  peculiar  to  Christianity.  We 
shall  see  earlier  testimony  upon  which  to 
account  for  its  introduction ; but  so  far  as 
it  goes  we  shall  now  use  the  testimony  of 
this  great  and  enlightened  Pope the  pas- 
sage is  found  in  his  Dialogues,  lib.  iv,  c.  50. 

"For  those  whom  weighty  sins  do  not  op- 
press, it  is  useful  for  the  dead,  if  their  bodies 
be  interred  at  the  Church,  because  their  rela- 
tione sometimes  coming  thither,  recollect  them, 
and  then  pour  out  prayers  for  them  to  the 
Lord”t 

Surely  it  is  one  of  the  finest  traits  of  re- 
ligion, that  it  thus  unites  generations,  linking 
in  a bond  of  affection  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  presenting  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind before  the  heavenly  tribunal,  as  mu- 
tual suppliants  for  mercy  for  each  other. 
Indeed  it  is  a holy  and  an  endearing  com- 
munion. 

8.  Theodorel  relates  in  c.  26,  lib.  iv,  of  his 
History,  that  when  the  relics  of  St  John 
Chrysostom,  were  borne  to  Constantinople 
in  the  year  434,  by  St  Proclus ; the  empe- 
ror Theodosius  and  .his  sister  Pulcheria  ac- 
companied them,  and  they  both  besought 

* See  Appendix,  Note  AH.  f lb.  AI 

X lb.  AJ. 


God  for  the  pardon  and  benefit  of  the  souls 
of  their  deceased  parents  Arcadius  and  Eu- 
doxia;  this  is  related  not  as  an  extraordinary 
occurrence,  but  as  one  in  the  usual  and  well 
known  order  of  things. 

9.  SL  Paulinus,  of  Nola,  was  bom  in 
Bourdeanx,  in  Gaul,  in  the  year -363 ; his 
father  being  praetorian  prefect  of  that  pro- 
vince,  and  atone  time  first  magistrate  ofthe 
western  empire ; his  talents  were  of  the  first 
order,  his  masters  of  the  most  select  descrip- 
tor* the  famous  Ausonius  was  his  teacher 
of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  his  acquirements 
were  of  the  most  extensive  range:  he  was 


About  the  year  390,  hevand  his  wife  having 
determined  upon  leading  live*  of  retirement, 
he  sold  hie  vast  possession*,  the  produce  of 
which  be  bestowed  in  alma,  and  having  re- 
signed  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  his  other 
offices,  entered  a monastery:  he  was  soon 
afterwards  ordained  priest,  at  the  request 
of  the  people  of  Barcelona,  in  393.  Hia 
great  devotion  towards  St  Felix,  led  him  to 
a little  sequestered  spot  in  Italy,  near  the 
tomb  of  this  holy  priest,  his  desire  being  to 
serve  in  the  most  humble  capacity,  to  deco- 
rate his  soul  with  virtues,  as  it  was  enriched 
with  learning.  In  the  year  409,  he  was 
called  from  his  retreat  to  fill  the  see  of  Nola : 
he  ^ y**1  43L  A virtuous  lady 

named  Flora  having  buried  her  son  Cynrogiua 
in  the  Church  of  St  Felix,  asked  Paulinus 
what  benefit  was  derived  therefrom,  and  at 
the  request  of  Paulinus,  Augustine,  the  Bish- 
op of  Hippo,  as  an  explanation,  wrote  his 
book  De  Cura  Mortwrum,  “Of  the  Care  of 
the  Deceased.”  Writing  to  Pammachus  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  wife,  he  comforts  him 
with  the  assurance  that  he  had  satisfied  her 
body  with  the  tears  which  he  shed,  and  her 
soul  with  alms  which  he  bestowed  on  her 
account*  In  his  Ep.  V to  the  Bishop  Dek 
phmitf,  concerning  the  death  of  his  own  bro- 
ther, he  recommends  his  soul  to  his  prayers, 
and  amongst  others,  has  the  foDowing  pas- 


Obtain  by  your  prayers  pardon  for  him, 
and  that  a drop  flowing  from  the  least  finger  of 
your  holiness  might  sprinkle  his  soul  with  re- 
freshment”! 

Writing  upon  the  same  subject  in  his  first 
letter  to  Amandas,  he  has  the  following: 

Wherefore  we  earnestly  entreat  you  as  a 
brother  to  unite  in  our  labors  of  prayer : that 
the  merciful  God  would  vouchsafe  to  refresh 
his  soul  with  drops  of  compassion  by  your 
prayers.”^ 

* See  Appendix,  Note  AK.  f lb.  AL. 

% lb,  All 
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10.  St  Augustine  has  so  much  upon  the 
subject  that  tne  difficulty  consists  not  in  the 
discovery  but  in  the  selection.  In  his  book 
uOf  the  Care  of  the  Departed,*  the  occasion 
of  which  I have  just  shown,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  chap.  1 : 

“ We  read  in  the  book  of  the  Macchabees,  that 
sacrifice  was  offered  for  the  dead ; but,  if  this 
never  had  been  read  m the  old  Scriptures,  the 
authority  of  the  universal  Church,  which  upon 
this  subject  is  glaringly  evident,  is  not  small  ; 
where  in  the  prayers  of  the  priest  which  are 
poured  out  at  the  high  altar  to  the  Lord  our 
God,  their  commendation  of  the  departed  has 
its  proper  place.”* 

In  this  passage  we  have  from  St  Augus- 
tine evidence  that  the  custom  was  glaring, 

general  and  authoritative,  and  that  in  the 
turgy  there  was  a proper  place  for  Such 
prayers.  The  next  passage  not  only  shows 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  this  day  to  be 
that  those  prayers  of  the  faithful  on  earth 
were  useful,  but  that  the  faithful  also  be- 
sought the  saints  in  heaven  to  pray  for  their 
deceased  friends,  and  that  this  was  an  addi- 
tional benefit : it  is  found  in  chap.  4,  oft  he 
same  book. 

M When,  therefore,  the  mind  recollects  where 
the  body  of  its  beloved  friend  is  interred,  and 
there  is  brought  to  the  memory  the  place  vener- 
able by  the  name  of  the  martyr,  the  affection  of 
the  person  who  recollects  ana  prays  commends 
the  beloved  soul  to  the  same  martyr ; which  cus- 
tom, when  adhered  to  by  the  faithful,  is,  beyond 
doubt,  most  beneficial  to  the  departed.”! 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  the 
same  chapter  is  not  only  a clear  testimony  of 
the  doctnne  and  custom  of  the  Church  at 
that  period,  hut  moreover  exhibits  the  chari- 
table affectipn  of  the  Church,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  communion  of  saints. 

tt  We  must  not  pass  over  the  supplications 
for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  which  the  Church 
regulates  to  be  made  in  a general  commemora- 
tion for  all  those  who  die  m the  Christian  and 
Catholic  society,  even  though  she  does  not 
mention  all  the  names ; that  their  dne  pious, 
common  mother,  the  Church,  might  for  this  end 
supply  the  deficiency  for  those  who  left  no  pa- 
rents, or  children,  or  relations,  or  friends.”! 

The  same  doctrine  is  found  in  an  hundred 
other  places  of  his  works,  and  in  his  book 
“Of  Heresies,”  be  mentions  that  the  heresy 
of  Aerius  consisted  in  denying  the  utility  and 
propriety  of  offering  sacrifice  for  the  deacLg 

11.  St  John  Chrysostom  was  bom  at  An- 
tioch, about  the  year  344 ; his  father  Secun- 
dus,  was  master  of  the  horse,  or  commander 
in  chief  of  the  imperial  troops  at  Syria,  his 

* See  Appendix,  Note  AN.  f Ih.  AO. 
fib.  AP.  § lb.  AQ. 


mother  was  left  at  the  age  of  twenty  a 
widow,  with  ample  means,  and  a daughter 
and  son,  for  whom  she  provided  the  best 
teachers.  John's  master  of  eloquence  was 
the  famous  Libaniua,  who  declared  this  pupil 
of  his  to  be  a treasure  to  the  empire : in  the 
study  of  philosophy  under  Andragatius  he 
made  astonishing  progress:  in  early  youth 
he  paid  great  attention  to  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion ; at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  pleaded  for 
some  time  at  the  bhr ; the  first  dignities  of 
the  empire  lay  open  before  him ; but  upon 
mature  reflection  be  embraced  a life  of  re- 
tirement; he  was  ordained  deacon  by  St. 
Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  year  381, 
and  priest  by  Flavian,  the  successor  of  this 
holy  bishop  in  386 : twelve  years  afterwards, 
he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Constantinople : 
and  after  a variety  of  trials  and  persecutions, 
he  died  a prisoner  and  in  exile  in  Cappadocia 
on  the  14th  of  September,  407.  The  extra- 
ordinary eloquence  with  which  he  was  gifted, 
caused  him  to  receive  the  appellation  of 
Chrysostom  or  Golden  mouth,  and  his  erudi- 
tion and  virtue  were  conspicuous.  In  his 
4l8t  Homily  on  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, we  find  the  following  passages : 

“1.  The  deceased  is  aided  not  by  tsars,  but 
by  prayers,  by  supplications,  and  by  alms  deeds. 

“2.  Let  us  not  be  weary  of  giving  aid  to  the 
departed  by  offering  up  prayers  for  them.”* 

Those  passages  from  amongst  several 
othersclearly  exhibit  his  doctrine,  which  was 
that  of  the  whole  Church  that  was  in  his 
communion.  The  next  extract  from  the  69th 
of  his  homilies  to  the  people  of  Antioch 
shows  not  only  that  it  was  his  doctrine  and 
that  of  the  Church,  but  that  moreover  it  was 
a doctrine  delivered  by  the  Apostles,  or  else 
we  must  say  that  neither  he  nor  his  auditors 
knew  what  was  the  history  of  their  doctrine 
in  the  three  centuries  that  intervened. 

w Those  thizws  were  not  rashly  enacted  by 
the  Apostles,  that  in  the  tremendous  mysteries 
there  should  be  commemorations  made  of  the 
departed;  for  they  knew  that  great  profit 
arises  to  them  therefrom.  A mighty  benefit”! 

12.  St  Jerome  testifies  the  doctrine  in 
many  places ; amongst  others,  in  his  Epistle 
to  rammachus,  cm  the  death  of  his  wife 
Paulina. 

H Other  husbands  scatter  violets,  roses,  lilies, 
and  purple  flowers  on  the  tombs  of  their  coo- 
sorts,  our  Pammachus  moistens  the  holy  re- 
mains, the  venerated  bones,  with  the  balsam  of 
alms ; he  cherishes  the  resting  ashes  with  those 
ointments  and  odors,  knowing  that  it  is  written, 
as  water  extinguishes  life,  so  do  alms  deeds 
sin.”!  , 

* Bee  Appendix,  Note  AR.  f lb.  AS. 

! Ih.  AT. 
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13.  St.  EptphemHus  was  bom  about  the 
Tear  310,  at  EUeutheropolis,  a city  of  Judea : 
be  was  master  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Egyp- 
tian, Syrian  and  Latin  languages,  and  very 
intimate  with  St.  Hilarion,  and  other  eminent 
anchorets  and  holy  men.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  retirement  in  Egypt,  be  returned  to 
Palestine  and  built  a monastery  in  the  year 
333,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  assidui- 
ty to  prayer  and  study.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  the  oracle  of  religious  information  in  Pa- 
lestine ; in  the  year  367  he  was  chosen  Bishop 
of  flalamia,  or  Constantia,  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  was  intimate  with  most  of  the 
{Treat  men  who  decorated  the  Church  during 
the  latter  period  of  his  life ; he  died  on  his 
way  from  Constantinople  to  Salamis,  in  the 
year  403.  Amongst  his  works  is  one  on  he- 
resies, in  which  he  enumerates  twenty  before 
Christ,  and  eighty  in  the  first  four  centuries 
of  Christianity:  the  seveny-fifth  of  which  is 
that  of  Aerius  who  denied  the  utility  and 
efficacy  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  the  utility 
and  efficacy  of  which  Emphanius  mentions  as 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Christ* 

14.  8t  Ambrose  in  his  book  ii,  epist  8,  to 
Faustinas,  concerning  the  death  of  his  sister: 

M Wherefore,  I think,  that  she  is  not  bo  much 
to  be  wept  for,  as  followed  by  prayers,  nor  is 
her  sold  to  be  made  sorrowful  by  your  tears,  but 
rather  recommended  to  God  by  oblations.”  f 

In  his  orations  on  the  death  of  Theodo- 
sius, of  Valentinian,  and  of  his  brother  Satv- 
rus,  he  prays  for  the  repose  of  their  souls, 
and  promises  that  he  will  offer  the  sacrifice 
flbr  this  object^ 

15.  JSL  Gregory,  Nazianzen,  was  bora  at 
Arianzum,  an  obscure  village  in  the  territoiy 
of  Nazmnzum,  a station  or  town  of  Cappa- 
doda,  of  which  his  father  was  made  bishop 
about  the  year  330,  when  Gregory  was  about 
five  or  six  yean  of  age:  at  a proper  age,  Gre- 
gory, alter  having  learned  in  the  schools  of 
Cappadocia,  went  to  Caesarea,  in  Palestine, 
where  existed  a fkmous  school  of  eloquence, 
thence  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  subse- 
quently to  Athens,  to  become  perfect  in  his 
studies.  During  this  period,  he  became  inti- 
mate with  St  Basil,  and  in  Athens  they  had 
Johan,  the  apostate,  as  a Mow  student  in 
the  year  55.  Gregory  at  this  time  foretold 
his  nature  misconduct  from  his  deportment 
Leaving  Athens,  he  went  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  met  his  brother  Cesarius,  who  had 
studied  medicine,  and  was  become  chief  phy- 
sician to  the  Emperor  Constantins.  Many 
efforts  were  used  to  induce  Gregory  to  plead 
at  the  bar,  or  to  teach  rhetoric ; but  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  for  religious  retirement 

* See  Appendix,  Note  AU.  f lb.  AV. 

\ lb.  AW. 


and  returned  to  Nazianzum,  where  inreligious 
solitude  he  continued  to  pray  and  study,  hi 
361,  he  was  ordained  priest  and  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Sasima,  by  St  Basil,  then 
Bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  372.  He  was  never 
able  to  get  possession  of  his  see,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  schismatics,  and  his  peace- 
able disposition.  In  378,  he  was  [prevailed 
on]  to  accept  the  see  of  Constantinople,  long 
harassed  by  heresy,  schism  and  intrigue,  [from 
which]  after  having  endured  great  opposition, 
and  many  insults,  and  having  done  incalcula- 
ble good  to  religion,  he  retired  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  In  881,  after  his  resignation,  he  with- 
drew to  Nazianzum,  and  having  procured  the 
consecration  of  Eulalias,  for  that  see,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  prayer  and  me- 
ditation, dying  at  a private  retreat,  near  Nazi- 
anzum, in  389,  or  891.  Gregory  is  then  an 
excellent  witness  of  the  doctrine  of  his  day. 
In  his  oration  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Cesarius,  he  prays  for  the  departed  faithfhl, 
as  well  as  for  the  living. 

“ Let  us  recommend  to  mercy,  both  our  own 
souls,  and  those  of  the  persons  who  being,  as  it 
were,  more  forward  on  their  journey,  have  come 
before  us  to  the  resting  place.* 

And  in  the  conclusion,  he  prays  for  the 
rest  of  the  soul  of  his  brother  C&sarius. 

16.  SL  Cyril,  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  was 
bom  in  or  near  that  city  in  the  year  315.  No 
one  of  the  ancients  studied  more  closely  the 
holy  Scriptures,  the  previous  Christian  writ- 
ers, and  the  pagan  philosophers.  He  was 
ordained  priest,  Dy  Maximus,  Archbishop  of 
Jerusalem,  in  345,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
catechist,  to  teach  the  doctrine  to  the  cate- 
chumens, and  preacher  to  expound  it  to  the 
people— his  Catechetical  Sermons  for  the 
year  347  or  348,  are  preserved  and  are  a most 
precious  treasure — he  succeeded  Maximus  in 
the  episcopacy  in  the  end  of  the  year  350,  and 
witnessed  the  disappointment  of  those  who 
attempted  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  Temple,  thus 
to  disprove  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  reli- 

fion.  After  persecution  and  banishment  from 
is  see,  he  returned  thereto  in  361,  and  as- 
sisted at  the  second  general  council,  1st  of 
Constantinople,  in  381,  and  died  in  the  year 
386.  The  following  are  passages  taken  from 
his  last  Catechesis. 

u 1.  We  also  pray  for  the  deceased  holy  la- 
thers, bishops,  and  in  general  all  who  are  dead, 
believing  that  this  will  be  a great  succor  to 
those  souls  for  which  prayer  is  offered,  whilst 


land  for  them,  will  he  not  be  moved  to  remit 
their  punishment  f In  like  manner  we  offering 

* See  Appendix,  Note  AX. 
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up  prayers  to  God  for -the  dead,  though  they 
be  sinners,  do  not  make  a garland,  but  we  offer 
Christ  sacrificed  for  our  sins,  striving  to  propi- 
tiate and  make  our  merciful  God  beneficent  to 
them  and  to  ourselves.”* 

17.  St.  Basil  compiled  a liturgy  still  used 
in  several  Greek  Churches,  and  which  con- 
tains prayers  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
dead,  to  obtain  their  repose. 

18.  Ephrem  of  Edessa,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  learned  teachers  of  the  Syriac 
Church,  was  born  in  the  district  of  Nisibis, 
in  Mygdonia,  a division  of  Mesopotamia,  be- 
fore the  year  290,  his  parents  were  poor  but 
very  industrious  country  people— -he  attain- 
ed the  age  of  eighteen  years  before  he  was 
baptized,  and  soon  after  nis  baptism  he  retir- 
ed to  a monastery,  in  which  he  had  hard 
labor,  much  prayer,  and  considerable  study. 
About  the  year  340,  he  went  to  Edessa,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  of  that  Church.  He 
was  not  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  schools,  but  was  powerful  in  that  given 
by  nature ; he  had  an  excellent  turn  for 
poetry,  and  composed  many  pieces  calculat- 
ed to  convey  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  principles  of  morality  to  the  mind  of  the 
hearer : he  wrote  his  native  language,  Syriac, 
with  facility  and  elegance,  was  quite  familiar 
with  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  deeply  learned 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity : ne  was  also 
gifted  with  splendid  eloquence.  He  made 
great  numbers  of  converts ; but  never  could 
be  induced,  because  of  humility,  to  receive 
the  order  of  priesthood.  He  died  about  the 
year  878.  His  testament,  or  will  commences, 

“ I,  Ephrem  die.  Be  it  knojvn  unto  you  all, 
that  I write  this  testament  to  in  treat  of  you 
that  you  would  assiduously  remember  me  in 
your  prayers  after  my  decease : for  I have  spent 
my  life  m vanity  and  in  iniquity”! 

He  particularly  requests  to  have  alms,  ob- 
lations, (masses,;  and  prayers  made  on  the 
thirtieth  day  from  his  decease.  J 

19.  St.  Athanasius , the  great  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  was  bom  about  the  year  296, 
and  died  on  'Thursday ^ May  2,  in  the  year 
373.  This  great  luminary  of  the  Church 
certainly  was  well  acquainted  with  her  doc- 
trines. In  his  work,  ad  Antiochy  ix,  34,  he 
asks,  whether  departed  souls  benefit  by  the 
prayers  of  the  living : to  which  he  gives  the 
answer  that  unquestionably  they  do.g 

20.  Eusebius,  Archbishop  of  Caesarea,  the 
historian;  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
ancient  prelates,  died  in  339,  fifteen  years 
after  his  appointment ; in  his  fourth  book 
“Of  the  Life 'of  the  Emperor  Constantine,” 
he  states  that  the  Emperor  desired  to  be 


buried  in  a splendid  Church,  that  his  soul 
might  have  the  benefit  of  a multitude  of 
prayers.* 

21.  St  Cyprian , book  i,  epist  9,  has  the 
fbllowing  passage: 

**  The  Bishops,  our  predecessors,  enacted  that 
no  one  dying  should  nominate  any  of  the  bro- 
therhood of  the  clergy  to  be  the  executor  or 
guardian  of  his  effects,  and  that  if  any  person 
would  do  so,  there  should  be  no  offering  made 
for  him,  nor  sacrifice  offered  for  his  repose.” 

He  farther  on  applies  the  principle  of  this 
statute  to  a special  case. 

“And  therefore  since  Victor  has  dared  to 
appoint  Geminiu8  Faust  inus,  a Priest,  his  ex- 
ecutor, contrary  to  the  law  lately  made  by  the 
Prelates  in  their  council,  no  oblation  can  be 
made  by  you  for  bis  rest,  nor  any  prayer  on  his 
behalf”! 

In  this  case  we  see  that  before  the  year 
250,  the  refusal  to  offer  up  prayers  or  mass 
for  the  repose  of  the  departed,  was  consider- 
ed to  be  a severe  punishment 

22.  Tertullian,  in  his  book  M Of  the  Sol- 
dier’s Crown,”  places  amongst  the  traditions 
of  the  Apostles  the  suffrages  and  prayers  for 
the  dead : and  in  his  book  “ On  Monagamy 
is  the  following  passage  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  a Christian  wile  towards  her  deceas- 
ed husband. 

u Let  her  pray  for  him,  and  demand  earnestly 
refreshment  for  his  soul,  and  fellowship  in  the 
first  or  early  resurrection:  and  let  her  have  sa- 
crifice offered  on  the  anniversaries  of  his  death, 
for  if  she  do  not  this  she  has  repudiated  him  as 
for  as  lies  in  her  power”! 

In  other  places  the  some  doctrine  is  ttfW 
found. 

23.  The  ancient  work  attributed  to  8l 
Denis  the  Areopagiie,  “On  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy,”  is  by  many  and  judicious  writers 
attributed  to  this  convert  of  St  Paul  the  Apos- 
tle, whilst  a greater  number  of  others  equally 
if  not  more  erudite,  state  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  proof  of  the  assertion.  But  both 
parties  are  fully  agreed  that  the  work  is  most 
ancient  and  orthodox,  and  if  not  written  in 
the  first  century,  that  it  at  all  events  contains 
the  doctrine  of  that  age.  Chap,  vii,  part  3, 
has  the  following  passage : 

“ The  venerable  Prelate  then  drawing  near 
repeats  the  holy  prayer  over  the  dead  person : 
in  that  prayer  he  beseeches  the  divine  clemen- 
cy to  remit  to  the  deceased  all  sins  committed 
by  human  infirmity,  and,  that  it  might  place 
him  in  light  and  in  the  region  of  those  who 
live.”g 


* See  Appendix,  Note  AY.  ! Ib  AZ. 
t Ib.  BA.  § Ib.  BB. 


* See  Appendix,  Note  BC.  ! Ib  BD. 
x Ib.  BE.  § Ib  BF. 
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Those  are  the  very  expressions  which  the 
Church  this  day  uses  at  interments,  and 
which  she  preserves  as  those  which  the  Apos- 
ties  first  used  on  similar  occasions. 

24.  St.  Clement  was  of  Jewish  extraction 
and  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  year  62, 
if  not  previously,  as  we  find  him  in  that  year 
a companion  and  fellow  sufferer  of  St.  Paul 
at  Philippi:  he  accompanied  the  Apostle  to 
Rome,  was  consecrated  Bishop  by  St.  Peter, 
whom  he  survived,  as  he  did  also  his  two  im- 
mediate successors,  Linus  and  Cletus,  when 
In  the  year  89  or  90,  hesucceeded  to  the  Pa- 
pacy, which  he  filled  in  the  year  100.  Many 
writings  are  attributed  to  him,  with  little 
foundation.  But  the  liturgy  is  admitted  by 
all  good  critics  to  be  his;  or  if  not,  to  be  so 
ancient,  and  so  authentic  as  to  be  a copy  or 
imitation  of  what  he  used  and  appointed; 
and  in  this  liturgy  we  find  the  description  of 
a long  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  deceased. 

I have  thus  adduced  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Catholic  Church 
at  all  times  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  feithflu  departed.  In  my  next 
I shall  adduce  other  evidence  respecting  the 
topics  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory. Yours,  &c., 

B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  Sept.  3,  1827, 
LETTER  XU. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends, — In  following  up  the  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  a Purgatory,  and 
that  the  souls  therein  detained  are  helped  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  faithful,  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  remind  you  that  all  which  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  prove,  in  order  to  refute  White 
»,  that  the  belief  in  this  doctrine  existed  be- 
fore the  abandonment  of  the  ancient  discip- 
line of  canonical  penances:  and  that  period 
might  be  properly  fixed  about  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century.  I believe  that  I have  more 
than  done  this;  yet  as  I am  upon  the  subject, 
nnit  me  to  go  farther  into  its  examination, 
have  laid  before  you  the  testimony  of 
ecclesiastical  writers.  I shall  now  give  yon 
the  testimony  of  public  documents  and  mo- 
numents. The  former  will  consist  in  the  de- 
clarations of  public  bodies,  the  latter  will 
be  a collection  of  facts,  customs,  and  memo- 
rials. 

f shall  not  here  adduce  the  declarations  of 
the  Councils  of  Trent,  of  Florence,  and  of 
Lateral),  nor  shall  I enumerate  more  than  a 
few  of  the  earlier  synods  held  in  different 
places,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  ours 
was  not  a doctrine  confined  to  a single  nation 
or  to  a few  spots,  but  was  that  of  the  uni- 
versal Church. 


In  the  year  868,  a National  Council  was 
held  at  Worms  on  the  Rhine,  then  a suffra- 
gan see  of  Mayenee,  in  which  a question  was 
raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  praying  and  of- 
fering the  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
those  persons  who  had  been  hanged  upon  the 
gallows,  after  conviction  in  a criminal  court, 
and  it  was  determined  that  they  were  equally 
entitled  to  the  mercies  of  Christ  as  other  sin- 
ners, and  therefore  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  aid  of  religion,  and  [that]  they  were 
to  be  prayed  for  after  death. 

In  the  year  81 3,  the  second  provincial  coun- 
cil of  Chalons  on  the  Saone,  was  held  at  the 
request  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne:  the 
thirty-ninth  canon  requires  that  in  every  mass 
that  is  celebrated,  there  should  be  prayers 
offered  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted faithful.  We  shall  see  that  special 
masses  for  their  repose  had  been  usual  from 
the  very  origin  of  Christianity,  but  though 
the  liturgies  nad  desired  this  commemoration 
of  the  dead  in  the  holy  sacrifice,  still  in  seve- 
ral places  neglect  and  omission  had  to  be 
corrected  by  provincial  councils. 

Spelman  gives  us  the  following  form  of  a 
prayer  for  the  dead,  found  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Cloveshoo, 
in  Kent,  in  747 : . 

u O Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  grant  that  the  soul 
of  such  a person  may  be  secured  in  a state  of 
repose,  and  admitted  with  the  rest  of  thy 
saints  into  the  regions  of  light  and  bliss.” 

I could  produce  several  others  more  full 
than  this,  but  Rapin,  who  would,  if  he  could, 
have  made  a different  statement,  adduces  this 
to  show  the  notoriety  of  the  fhct,  that  prayer 
for  the  dead  was  then  common  in  the  English 
Church,  a testimony  which  White  appears  to 
have  overlooked. 

The  first  Council  of  Braga,  in  Portugal* 
then  a part  of  Spain,  was  held  in  the  year  663, 
on  the  first  of  May,  under  the  reign  of  King 
Theodomirus:  the  Archbishop  Lucretius  pre- 
sided ; a number  of  canons  were  made  against 
the  Priscillianists,  others  for  discipline. 

The  sixteenth  canon  prohibits  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  to  be  offered  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  those  guilty  of  suicide,  forbids 
commemoration  to  oe  made  of  them  in  the 
mass,  and  commands  that  no  funeral  service 
shall  be  performed  for  them  nor  for  criminals 
who  shall  have  been  executed  pursuant  to  - 
the  law.  The  twenty-first  canon  regulates 
that  the  alms  and  offerings  made  by  the  faith- 
ful on  behalf  of  the  dead,  dhall  be  equally 
divided  twice  in  the  year  amongst  the  clergy 
who  are  to  pray  for  their  repose. 

Regulations  regarding  prayers  for  the  dead 
are  to  be  found  in  the  canons  of  the  second 
Council  of  Orleans,  which  assembled  on  the 
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23d  of  June,  533,  in  which  were  twenty-six 
Bishops  of  the  province  of  Lyons  and  Aqui- 
tain ; its  canons  were  but  the  renewal  of  more 
ancient  laws. 

The  Council  whieh  is  generally  called  the 
Fourth  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  was  held  in 
the  consulship  of  Eutychianus  and  Honorius 
in  the  year  398,  and  gave  the  most  full  code 
of  discipline  which  we  find  about  that  period. 
Amongst  other  regulations,  its  seventy-ninth 
canon  enacts,  that  persons  subjected  to  public 
penance,  who  having  done,  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  the  several  works  imposed,  but  who  die 
at  sea  without  having  received  the  communion 
or  having  been  formally  reconciled,  shall  ne- 
vertheless have  their  share  in  the  prayers  and 
oblations  for  the  faithful  deceased,  and  com- 
mands that  they  shall  be  prayed  for  and  com- 
memorated after  their  decease. 

Upon  this  document  1 shall  only  remark, 
that  St  Augustin,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  was  a 
member  of  tins  council,  and  that  White’s  po- 
sition, that  it  was  upon  “the  cessation  of 
penitential  discipline,  tradition  brought  pur- 
gatory to  light,”  is  altogether  destroyed  by 
tips  single  case,  for  it  exhibits  both  as  folly 
co-existmg,  long  before  the  cessation  or  de- 
cline of  the  discipline.  1 can  scarcely  believe 
that  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  associates  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  canon  law,  as  not  to 
have  known  this  enactment,  and  am  there- 
fore at  a loss  to  know  how  they  could  have 
so  little  respect  for  their  own  characters,  as 
scholars,  as  to  have  recommended  White’s 
book. 

A council  had  been  held  in  the  same  city  in 
the  previous  year,  during  the  consulship  of 
Cmsarius  and  Atticus,  397,  the  twenty-ninth 
canon  of  which  directs  that  mass  shall  not  be 
celebrated  by  any  but  persons  who  are  fast- 
ing, except  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter, 
and  to  remedy  a contrary  abuse  which  had 
been  creeping  in,  of  priests  celebrating  the 
mass  after  having  broken  fast,  to  aid  the  souls 
of  persons  who  had  died  that  day,  at  a late 
hour;  it  directs  that  if  prayers  are  to  be  of- 
fered in  such  a case  for  Bishops  or  any  other 
of  the  fhithful  departed,  in  the  afternoon, 
prayers  only  shall  be  offered,  but  not  the  sa- 
crifice, on  that  day,  nor  by  a person  who  has 
broken  his  fast. 

In  the  Arabic  copy  of  the  acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  held  in  the  year  326,  the  sixty- 
fifth  canon  directs  that  upon  the  demise  of  a 
Bishop,  notice  should  be  given  of  his  death 
to  all  the  Churches  and  Monasteries  which 
were  within  his  jurisdiction,  that  prayers  might 
be  offered  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

St  Epiphanius,  the  learned  Archbishop  of 
Salamis,  who  lived  from  310  to  403,  in  his  fa- 
mous work  “On  Heresies,”  gives  the  seventy- 
fifth  place  to  Aerras,  the  Constantinopolitan 


monk,  who,  displeased  and  disappointed  at 
the  elevation  of  his  friend  Eustathius  to  the 
government  of  that  see,  through  opposition 
denied  the  superiority  of  the  order  of  Bishop 
to  that  of  Priest,  ana  appears  also  to  have 
been  the  first  who  denied  the  efficacy  of 
prayers  for  the  dead:  this  heresiarch  was  a 
cotemporary  of  Epiphanius,  and  his  doctrine 
was  by  all  Christians  declared  to  be  a nov- 
elty, whieh  contradicted  that  which  had  been 
received  from  the  Apostles.  St  Augustine 
gives  it  the  fifty-third  place  in  his  catalogue 
of  heresies.  It  soon  became  extinct,  ana  so 
continued  for  some  centuries,  until  the  Wsl- 
denses  revived  it 

I come  now  to  another  series  of  documents; 
the  liturgies  of  the  early  Church,  in  all  of 
which  we  find  prayers  for  the  deputed  faith- 
ful, that  they  may  be  delivered  from  suffer- 
ing and  brought  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
glory.  Surely  Bishop  Kemp  will  not  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  the  liturgies  of  St.  James, 
of  St  Basil,  of  St  Chrysostom,  or  of  St 
Ambrose,  were  not  in  existence  before  “the 
oessation  of  penitential  discipline.”  I shall 
make  a general  remark,  applicable  to  all  the 
liturgies,  before  I come  to  their  special  enu- 
meration. In  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  it 
was  not  usual  to  have  written  copies  of  the 
liturgy,  but  the  clergy  learned  from  each 
other,  and  repeated  from  memory ; the  faith- 
ful also  who  were  admitted  cautiously  to 
the  holy  mysteries , were  charged  to  be  ex- 
tremely careftil  not  to  speak  of  them  before 
strangers,  who  were  aaxnitted  only  to  the 
mass  of  the  catechumens,  and  the  sermon. 
The  Church  of  England,  after  separating  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  by  way  of  following  the 
ancient  practice,  dismisses  the  congregation 
after  morning  prayer  and  sermon,  and  retains 
only  those  who  are  to  receive  during  the 
communion  service.  Both  in  the  early  Ureek 
and  Latin  Churches,  the  betraying  of  the 
mystery,  or  of  the  sacred  books,  was  looked 
upon  as  equivalent  to  apostacv.  Thus  the 
liturgies  were  not  written  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  first  com- 
plaint which  we  hear  of  any  attempt  to  change 
them,  is  against  Nestorius  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  age.  Previously  to  their  separa- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  the  Apostles,  who 
had  during  many  years  celebrated  together, 
had  agreed  upon  an  outline  or  general  form, 
from  which  there  was  to  be  no  departure; 
and  when,  after  several  ages,  the  office  was 
examined  in  the  several  places  in  which  they 
had  been,  the  general  coincidence  is  perfect 
proof  of  a common  origin  and  a faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  original  institution. 

The  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  is 
that  which  is  generally  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  liturgy  of  St  James,  who  was 
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first  Bishop  of  that  see.  St  Cyril,  one  of  his 
successors,  explaining  its  order  to  the  neo- 
phytes in  his  Catechetical  Discourses,  in  the 
year  349,  says: 

“We  then  pray  for  the  holy  Fathers,  and 
Bishops,  and  lastly,  for  all  those  who  have  quit- 
ted this  world  in  oar  communion,  believing  that 
their  souls  receive  very  great  relief  from  the 
prayers  which  are  offered  for  them  in  this  holy 
and  tremendous  sacrifice  which  lies  upon  the 
altar.” 

The  liturgy  of  St  James,  which,  from  the 
earliest  period*  has  been  used  in  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  contains  the  following: 

“ The  Memento  for  the  Dead. 

“ The  deacon  says:  Remember,  0 Lord,  our 
God ; and  the  priest  bowing  down  says : Remem- 
ber, O Lord,  our  God,  the  souls  of  all  those  whom 
we  have  commemorated,  and  of  such  as  we  have 
not  mentioned;  remember  those  who  have  de- 
parted, in  the  true  faith,  from  the  time  of  the 
just  Abel  down  to  this  day : make  them  rest  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  in  thy  kingdom,  in  the 
delights  of  paradise,  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  our  holy  fathers ; where  there 
is  no  sorrow,  grief,  nor  lamentation,  where  the 
light  of  thy  countenance  beams  on  all  sides  and 
diflbses  its  brilliancy  in  every  manner  ” 

The  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trullo,  in 
Constantinople,  in  692,  quote  this  liturgy  of 
St  James  to  refute  the  errors  of  the  Arme- 
nians: in  the  ninth  century,  Charles  the  Bald, 
King  of  France,  desired  to  see  the  mass  cele- 
brated according  to  this  liturgy  of  that  ven- 
erable Apostle.  The  Agios  O Theos  was 
first  sung  in  Constantinople  in  446,  and  this, 
together  with  an  addition  of  Peter  Fullo,  the 
chief  of  the  Theopsschites  in  463,  was  joined 
to  this  formulary,  [and]  the  circumstance  of 
those  additions  has  caused  some  hypercritica, 
who  wished  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  document,  to  endeavor 
to  show  that  no  part  of  it  could  have  come 
from  St  James;  the  contrary,  however,  is 
now  too  fullv  proved.  The  Patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  have  generally  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  substitution  of  the  liturgies  of 
St  Basil  and  St  Chrysostom,  even  in  many 
parts  of  Syria,  for  that  of  St  James. 

Hie  liturgy  of  St  John  Chrysostom  is  so 
called  rather  from  having  been  revised  than 
compiled  by  him,  and  it  has  always  been  the 
principal  one  in  use  at  Constantinople  and 
the  Churches  which  adhered  to  that  See  in 
its  schism,  as- well  as  amongst  the  Catholic 
Greeks  hi  Russia  and  Italy,  [and]  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  It  has  a commemoration 
of  the  living  and  of  the  dead,  whether  the  lat- 
ter be  saints  in  heaven  or  suffering  in  purga- 
tory. They  are  blended  together  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  Casibalas  says,  of  exhibiting  the  per- 
fect communion  of  all  portions  of  the  Church. 


* 


1 Le  Bran,  the  erudite  and  indefatigable  col- 
lector of  liturgies,  makes  the  same  remark. 
Having  so  done,  the  office  then  separates 
each  portion,  praying  for  the  living  and  for 
the  suffering  dead,  and  celebrating  the  me- 
mory and  seeking  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
in  heaven. 

“ The  commemoration  of  the  living  and  the 
dead. 

44  We  offer , moreover,  this  reasonable  worship 
for  those  who  are  departed  from  ns  in  the  faith, 
our  forefathers,  fathers,  patriarchs,  prophets, 
apostles,  preachers,  evangelists,  martyrs,  con- 
fessors, chaste  persons,  ana  all  others  perfected 
in  faith;  with  a loud  voice:  especially  for  the 
most  holy,  immaculate,  blessed  above  all,  and 
most  glorious  Lady,  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
ever  Virgin  Mary. 

44  The  choir  sing  the  praises  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin: the  deacon  incenses  the  altar , takes  the 
dyptics  or  registers , and  makes  a commemoration 
of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

44  The  priest  says  in  a low  voice : Saint  John 
the  Baptist,  the  prophet  and  precursor  of  our 
Redeemer,  the  holy  and  glorious  Apostles,  Saint 
N.  whose  memory  we  celebrate  and  all  other 
saints,  for  the  sake  of  whose  prayers,  grant  us, 
O Lord,  thy  protection,  and  remember  those 
who  died  in  the  hope  of  a resurrection  to  eter- 
nal life. 

44  The  priest  prays  for  some  living  persons , in 
particular , and  says : for  the  health,  and  protec- 
tion and  remission  of  the  sins  of  N.  the  servant 
of  God.  F&r  the  dead  he  says : 

44  For  the  rest  and  deliverance  of  the  soul  of 
thy  servant  N.  that  it  may , rest  in  a place  Of 
light,  where  there  is  no  sorrow  nor  mourning, 
but  where  it  may  rejoice,  O Lord  God,  in  the 
light  of  thy  countenance. 

44  The  priest  turns  to  the  door,  and  blessing, 
with  a loud  voice,  says : may  the  mercy  of  our 
great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  be  with 
you  all:  the  choir : and  with  thy  spirit 

44  The  deacon.  Celebrating  the  memoir  of  aU 
the  Saints,  let  us  again  pray  to  the  Lord,  on  ac- 
count of  the  precious  girts  now  offered,  that  our 
merciful  God,  who  hath  received  them  on  his 
heavenly  .and  intellectual  altar,  may  send  down 
upon  us  his  divine  grace,  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost : the  choir : Lord  have  mercy  on  us.  The 
priest  prays  in  a low  voice , that  the  heavenly 
gifts  may  draw  down  on  us  all  spiritual  graces, 
and  turn  not  to  our  condemnation " 

The  liturgy  of  St  Basil  is  a very  ancient 
document,  and  in  extensive  use,  particularly 
in  the  Egyptian  and  some  Eastern  Churches. 
The  father,  whose  name  it  bears,  died  in  379, 
but  he  only  regulated  in  a more  definite  form 
what  had  come  down  to  him  from  the  Apos- 
tles. The  anaphora  or  canon  of  offering  or 
oblation  of  this,  is  preserved  by  the  Coptic 
Churches,  together  with  the  ancient  prayers 
of  the  office  used  by  St  Mark  the  Evange- 
list, who  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Alexandria; 
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and  indeed  St.  Basil's  Anaphora  does  not 
differ  much  in  form,  and  by  no  means  in  doc- 
trine, from  the  ancient  Alexandrian  or  Cop- 
tic, which  is  called  that  of  St  Mark.  I shall 
here  give  two  extracts. 

The  first  commendation  of  the  dead: 

44  Remember,  also,  0 Lord,  all  those  of  the 
priestly  order,  and  those  of  the  laity,  who  have 
slept  and  are  already  at  rest;  vouchsafe , 0 
Lord  to  pant  rest  to  their  souls,  in  the  bosom 
of  holy  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob;  lead  them 
into  verdant  pastures,  upon  the  waters  of  re- 
freshment ana  to  a paradise  of  delights,  remote 
from  grief  of  heart  sorrow  and  mourning,  to  the 
glorious  light  of  thy  Saints,” 

41  The  deacon  says  the  Dyptics*  and  recites  the 
names  of  the  dead. 

44 After  the  dyptics  the  priest  says  : Grant,  O- 
Lord,  that  those,  whose  souls  thou  hast  received, 
may  rest  in  thy  heavenly  kingdom ; but  for  us, 
who  sojourn  upon  earth,  preserve  us  in  thy 
faith,  and  give  us  always  thy  peace.  People, 
As  it  was,  Ac.  Priest.  Direct  us  to  thy  king- 
dom, that  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  things, 
thy  holy,  glorious  and  blessed  name  may  be 
hallowed,  glorified,  praised  and  sanctified,  to- 
gether with  thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

In  a subsequent  commemoration  cf  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead,  is  the  following  passage  : 

“ Preserve  the  living  by  the  angel  of  peace, 
and  grant,  O Lord,  that  the  souls  of  the  depart- 
ed may  rest  in  the  bosom  of  our  holy  fathers 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  a paradise  of 
pleasure,”  Ac. 

The  liturgy  of  St.  Clement  though  pro- 
bably not  written  by  him,  was,  if  not  re- 
ceived from  him,  conformable  to  his  doctrine, 
and  is  a very  old  document  In  this,  after 
commemorating  the  Martyrs,  prayers  are 
offered  up  for  those  who  have  died  in  the 
faith. 

The  Ambrosian  liturgy  was  probably  in 
use  in  the  Church  of  Milan,  long  before  the 
time  of  St.  Ambrose  who  became  Bishop  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  but  having 
been  probably  revised  by  him  it  bears  his 
name ; in  it  is  a long  prayer  for  the  repose  of 
the  faithful  departed 

The  Roman  Missal  which  has  been  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  care,  and  whose 
canon  is  of  high  antiquity  has  the  following : 

44  Be  mindful  also,  0 Lord,  of  thy  servants, 
men  and  women,  N.  and  N.  who  are  gone  before 
us  with  the  sign  of  faith  and  rest  in  the  sleep  of 
peace.  He  joins  his  hands,  and  prays  a little 
while  for  those  departed,  whom  he  intends  to 
pray  for  ; then  stretching  out  his  hands  he  pro- 

*  Registers  containing  the  names  of  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead ; the  names  were  written  on 
tables  called  dyptics , because  they  folded  in 

two. 


ceeds : to  these,  O Lord,  and  to  all  who  sleep  in 
Christ,  grant  we  beseech  thee,  a place  of  re- 
freshment, light  and  peace.  He  joins  his  hands 
and  bows  his  head  Through  the  same  Christ, 
our  Lord.  Amen.” 

The  Mosarabic  liturgy,  is  that  which  was 
used  in  Spain  during  a long  period : its  name 
is  an  abbreviation  of  Moorish  and  Arabic, 
which  is  explained  by  its  histoiy. 

F.  Le  Brun  has  shown,  that  during  the  first 
four  centuries  the  Roman  order  was  fol- 
lowed in  Spain ; in  the  fifth  the  Goths  took 
possession  of  that  country.  But  the  Goths, 
before  they  fell  into  Arianfcm,  received  from 
the  East,  and  especially  from  Constantinople, 
the  Christian  faith,  and  consequently  the 
Greek  liturgy . Martin,  Archbishop  of  Braga ; 
John,  Bishop  of  Gironna ; S.  Leander,  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville ; all  of  whom  contributed 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Goths  about  the 
close  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  were  educated  in 
the  East  They  were,  therefore,  induced  to 
preserve  the  Gothic  liturgy , which  came 
from  that  part,  and  which  was  conformable 
to  the  Gallican,  followed  in  Narbonic  Gaul, 
where  the  Goths  ruled  as  well  as  in  Spain. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  S.  Leander  and  S. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  his  brother,  in  drawing  up 
the  liturgy  of  Spain,  did  not  alter  the  sub- 
stance,  which  existed  before  them  ; they 
merely  added  some  prayers,  collects,  and 
prefaces  relating  to  the  Gospels  and  to  the 
different  days  of  the  year.  But  the  sense  of 
the  prayers,  the  essential  rites,  the  oblation, 
consecration,  adoration  of  the  Eucharist,  the 
communion,  &c.  are  the  same.  The  conse- 
quences resulting  from  them  are  not  different 
The  Gothic  liturgy  was  retained  in  Spain  by 
the  Christians,  who  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, after  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  or 
Arabs,  until  the  year  1080,  and  it  is  from  the 
intermixture  of  the  Christians  with  the  Moors, 
that  the  former  were  called  Motarabes.  The 
Popes  were  obliged  to  exert  themselves  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  in  succession,  to  get 
the  Roman  liturgy  re-established  in  Spain. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  this  old 
Spanish  office : 

44  We  offer  thee,  O Sovereign  Father,  this  im- 
maculate victim  for  thy  holy  Church,  as  the 
expiation  for  a prevaricating  generation,  for  the 
purification  of  our  souls,  for  the  health  of  the 
infirm,  for  the  indulgence  and  repose  of  the 
faithful  departed,  so  that  changing  their  abodes 
of  sorrowful  detention,  they  may  enjoy  the 
happy  society  of  the  just.” 

The  Syrian  Catholics  retain  the  general 
features  of  the  lituigy  of  St.  James,  but  in 
place  of  that  passage  of  it  whiqji  we  have 
before  given,  their  office  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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u We  again  make  commemoration  for  all  the 
departed  who  hare  died  in  the  true  faith, 
whether  they  have  been  members  of  the  Church 
of  this  country,  or  from  what  other  region 
soever  they  might  have  come  before  thee,  our 
God,  who  art  the  Lord  and  master  of  all  spirits 
and  of  all  flesh.  We  pray,  implore  and  suppli- 
cate the  Christ  our  God,  who  hath  received 
their  souls,  to  make  them  by  his  mercy  worthy 
of  the  pardon  of  their  sin9,  and  to  bring  them 
together  with  ourselves  to  his  kingdom,  and 
therefore  we  thrice  say  Kyrie  eleison.  The 
print  bow  downy  pray*  for  the  dead,  and  then 
elevating  hi * voice.  0 God,  the  Lord  of  all 
spirits,  and  of  all  flesh,  remember  those  whom 
we  commemorate,  and  who  have  departed  from 
this  world  in  the  true  faith : give  repose  to  their 
souls — making  them  worthy  of  that  happiness 
which  is  tasted  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  where  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  shineth,  and  whence  ore  banished 
grie£  pains  and  lamentation.  Enter  not  into 
judgment  with  thy  servants,  for  no  man  can  be 
justified  in  thy  sight ; since  there  is  no  one  of 
those  who  dwelt  upon  the  earth  free  from  all 
sin  and  stain,  unless  it  be  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
thy  only  Son,  through  whom  we  hope  for  them 
ana  for  ourselves  mercy,  and  the  remission  of 
sins,  through  his  merits. 

When  in  the  year  451  Eutyches  was  con- 
demned in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  he 
made  many  adherents  in  Syria  and  Egypt; 
vast  numbers  then  separated  themselves  from 
the  Catholic  Church ; and  they  who  remained 
faithful  were  by  the  seceders  called  Mel- 
chiles ; from  Mdchi,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac 
expression  for  a king  or  emperor,  because 
they  adhered  to  the  imperial  decree  which 
commanded  submission  to  the  determination 
of  the  council.  Previously  to  this  they  all 
used  the  same  liturgy  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  what  was  to  them  even  then 
remote  antiquity.  Since  then  the  opposition 
between  them  is  as  great  as  that  between 
the  Catholics  and  any  of  the  Protestant  di- 
visions of  the  west  Yet  the  heretical  Sy- 
rians retain  this  same  liturgy  which  is  used 
by  the  Catholics,  and  testify  that  their  fathers 
had  it  down  from  the  apostolic  days.  So 
also  do  the  Egyptians  who  are  generally 
Eulyohians,  retain  the  liturgy  of  St.  James, 
testifying  that  it  came  from  Mark,  James  and 
Basil,  fn  like  manner  the  heretical  Greeks 
subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  re- 
tain that  of  St  John  Chrysostom  and  that  of 
St  Basil,  testifying  to  their  great  antiauitv. 

Thus  we  have  full  evidence  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  those  several  public  documents ; 
and  no  evidence  can  better  testify  the  reli- 

fious  belief  of  a people  than  their  liturgy : 
shall  at  present  add  but  little  more,  though 
I might  extend  my  remarks  to  considerable 
length.  I shall  gives  few  passages  from  the 
Armenian  liturgy : 


“ Remember,  0 Lord,  and  be  merciful  and 
propitious  to  the  departed  souls,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  those  for  whom  we  offer  this  sacrifice.” 
a Another  Prayer. 

u We  ask  that  mention  might  be  made  in  this 
sacrifice  of  all  the  faithful  in  general,  fUen  and 
women,  young  and  old,  who  have  died  with  the 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Choir  answer*,  Re- 
member them,  0 Lord,  and  have  compassion 
upon  them.  The  Priest : Grant  them  repose, 
light,  and  a place  amidst  thy  saints  in  thy  hea- 
venly kingdom,  and  make  them  worthy  of  thy 
mercy.  Remember,  0 Lord,  and  have  com- 
passion on  the  soul  of  thy  servant  N.  according 
to  thy  great  mercy.  Remember  also,  O Lora, 
those  who  are  recommended  to  our  prayers 
whether  they  be  living  or  dead,  grant  to  them 
true  goods  in  return,  goods  which  shall  not  be 
fleeting.” 

Thus  we  see  the  firm  and  uniform  belief 
of  the  persons  of  all  nations  and  of  the  ear- 
liest ages  who  used  those  liturgies  to  be, 
1st  That  there  is  a Purgatory;  and  2d. 
That  the  souls  therein  detained,  are  helped 
by  the  prayers  and  suffrages  of  the  faithful. 

I leave  to  any  person  of  ordinary  observa- 
tion to  draw  the  inference,  whence  this  doc- 
trine came. — We  see  Aerius  who  attempts  to 
deny  the  efficacy  of  such  prayers  imme- 
diately ranked  amongst  the  heretics.  We  do 
not  find  him  quote  a single  document  or 
authority  of  the  preceding  three  centuries  to 
give  even  a plausible  appearance  of  truth  to 
the  assertion  that  his  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles ; and  upon  what  shall  we  found  this 
early,  this  universal,  this  continued  and  un- 
interrupted custom  ? Shall  we  not  take  up 
the  maxim  of  St.  Augustin  ? What  is  taught 
every  where  by  all  persons,  at  all  times,  and 
not  instituted  by  any  council, . must  have 
been  derived  from  the  Apostles  and  through 
them  from  Christ  I shall  not  now  insist 
upon  the  application  of  this  principle.  But 
I have  destroyed  that  position  of  White’s 
which  Bishop  Kempand  his  associates  un- 
dertook to  defend,  “That  Tradition  brought 
Purgatory  to  light  about  the  time  of  the 
cessation  of  penitential  discipline.”  I shall 
continue  the  examination  of  this  subject. 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  Sept.  24,  1827. 

LETTER  XU1. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends, — I proceed  to  show  from 
documents  of  others  than  Catholics,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church 
was,  1.  That  there  is  a Purgatory:  2.  That 
the  souls  therein  detained  may  be  aided  by 
the  prayers  and  suffrages  of  the  fhithfru. 
Before  I proceed  It  will  he  proper  for  me  to 
lay  down  a few  principles  upon  the  applica- 
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tion  of  which  to  the  facta  which  I shall 
adduce,  the  conclusions  will  be  properly 
drawn.  First : when  any  number  of  persons 
separate  from  the  Church,  because  of  a dif- 
ference in  doctrine,  and  form  a new  society 
of  their  own,  opposed  to  that  from  which 
they  came  out,  neither  division  is  disposed 
to  adopt  a new  doctrine,  or  custom,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  the  other : but  each 
will  be  ready  to  proclaim  aloud  any  innova- 
tion made  by  its  opponent,  and  to  reproach 
it  with  this  new  deviation  from  the  ancient 
doctrine  or  practice  delivered  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles.  Hence  the  silence  of  such  par- 
ties where  their  opposition  continues,  and 
the  opportunity  of  observation  exists,  to- 
gether with  the  power  of  proclaiming  the 
change,  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
no  such  change  occurred : this  will  extend 
to  observances  apparently  trifling  and  of  no 
moment,  and  much  more  so  to  those  which 
are  important  and  essential ; thus  the  Greek 
separatists  amongst  other  things  objected  to 
the  Latin  Priests  and  BishopB  even  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  deviated  from  the  Apos- 
tolic custom  of  wearing  their  oeards. 

Second : When  the  separatists  who  profess 
to  cast  off  the  errors  of  those  from  whom 
they  departed,  preserve  any  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  original  body,  and  continue  its  use,’  and 
hold  it  m high  esteem,  they  profess  thereby 
that  this  portion  of  the  liturgy  is  free  from 
the  alleged  errors  of  the  body  from  which 
the  separation  was  made ; and  in  like  plan- 
ner when  they  continue  the  observance  of  an 
ancient  custom,  it  is  a declaration  that  this 
custom  is  not  founded  upon  error.  Thus 
when  the  Methodists  retain  in  Great  Britain 
a portion  of  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  reject  another  por- 
tion, it  is  on  their  part,  a testimony  that  the 
portion  which  they  retain  is  in  their  opinion 
free  from  error. 

Third:  When  at  the  period  of  separation, 
each  division  is  zealous  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  other,  and  both  are  agreed  that  a com- 
mon doctrine  or  doctrinal  custom  has  come 
to  them  from  the  proper  source,  which  is 
Christ  and  his  Apostles ; they  must  be  cor- 
rect in  their  conclusion,  or  not  sufficiently 
informed  upon  the  subject : because  the 
person  who  could  show  that  the  division  to 
which  he  was  zealously  opposed  held  an  er« 
roneous  doctrine  as  truth,  would  immediately 
proclaim  the  feet  for  the  injury  of  those  to 
injure  whose  system  his  zeal  was  burning. 
Hence  the  full  agreement  of  both  argues 
either  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  or  the  igno- 
rance of  the  believers. 

Fourth : All  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
West,  Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians,  Copts, 
Abyssinians,  &c.,  could  not  have  been  so 


completely  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their 
Churches,  of  the  testimony  of  their  founders, 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Gospel  as  to  have  in  their  lit- 
urgies, on  their  most  solemn  occasions,  used 
prayers  for  the  dead  as  an  apostolic  usage 
founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  Christ;  if  such 
usage  was  not  apostolic  and  founded  upon 
that  doctrine : because  though  we  might 

3se  ignorance  or  corruption  to  have 
urinated  in  one  or  two  of  those  divi- 
sions; yet  common  sense  will  forbid  us  to 
suppose  it  could  have  been  spread  so  gen- 
erally through  them  all  as  to  involve  them 
all  in  so  gross  and  so  general  a delusion. 

Fifth  : The  force  or  these  principles  will 
appear  much  more  powerful  and  efficacious, 
when  we  multiply  the  obstacles  to  a collu- 
sion in  error,  by  multiplying  the  divisions  of 
Christians  who  having  separated  from  the 
original  Church  were  not  only  opposed  to 
her,  but  also  to  each  other : and  in  such  a 
case  the  union  of  their  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  truth  and  apostolic  origin  or  sanction  of 
any  one  of  her  doctrines  or  doctrinal  customs, 
must  be  the  very  strongest  species  of  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  her  fidelity  in  preserving 
unchanged  that  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
her  care. 

Sixth : Allow  me  to  add  to  these,  the  total 
inability  of  those  persons  who  charge  the 
Church  with  having  introduced  the  doctrine 
at  an  intermediate  period,  to  name  the  person 
by  whom,  the  period  when,  or  the  place  in 
which  the  introduction  was  made. 

I shall  now  adduce  some  frets,  which  I 
leave  to  you  as  applicable  to  the  principles 
just  enumerated.  1 shall  commence  with  the 
Church  of  England. 

When  Henry  VIII  separated  that  Church 
from  the  Catholic  world,  neither  he  nor  his 
parliament  nor  his  clergy,  made  any  change 
in  the  doctrine  or  practice  on  this  head.  In 
the  first  edition  of  tne  Common  Prayer,  which 
was  put  forth  under  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward VI,  after  some  change  of  doctrine, 
still  the  following  was  retained  in  the  Burial 
service  : 

“ Then  the  Priest  eastina  earth  upon  the  corpse, 
shall  9ajft  I commend  this  soul  to  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  and  thy  body  to  the  ground, 
Ac.” 

But  as  this  commending  of  the  soul  was 
not  suited  to  the  new  doctrine  which  was 
gradually  introduced*  that  prayers  for  the 
dead  were  of  no  avail,  so  it  was  after  a 
time  disused,  and  the  form  now  in  use  sub- 
stituted. 

u Then  while  earth  shall  be  cast  upon  the  bodff 
bv  some  standing  6y,  the  Priest  shall  setjfs 
Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God, 
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of  his  great  mercy  to  take  unto  himself  the 
•eel  of  oar  dear  brother  here  departed,  we 
therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  ground,  Earth 
to  Earth,  Ac.” 

Here  we  perceive  the  change  of  liturgy 'with 
the  change  of  doctrine,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
custom the  people  gradually  to  the  change, 
the  whole  was  not  made  at  once,  and  there- 
fore in  the  first  book  of  Edward  VI,  we  also 
find  the  following  two  prayers  which  were 
subsequently  omitted,  ana  were  not  in  the 
amended  Common  Prayer: 

“ Let  us  pray. 

“We  commend  into  thy  hands  of  mercy, 
(most  merciful  Father)  the  soul  of  this  our 
brother  departed,  N.  And  his  body  we  commit 
to  the  earth,  beseeching  thine  infinite  goodness 
to  give  us  grace  to  live  in  thy  fear  and  love, 
and  to  die  in  thy  favor ; that  when  the  judg- 
ment shall  come  which  thou  hast  committed  to 
thy  well  beloved  Son,  both  this  our  brother, 
ana  we,  may  be  found  acceptable  in  thy  sight, 
and  receiving  that  blessing  which  thy  well  be- 
loved Son  shall  then  pronounce  to  all  that  love 
and  fear  thee,  saying,  Cone  ye  blessed  children 
of  my  Father,  receive  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  before  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Grant  this  merciful  Father,  for  the  honor  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  only  Saviour,  Mediator  and 
Advocate.  Amen, 

u This  prayer  shall  also  be  added. 

a Almighty  God,  we  give  thee  hearty  thanks 
for  this  thy  servant,  whom  thou  hast  delivered 
from  the  miseries  of  this  wretched  world,  from 
the  body  of  death  and  all  temptation : and  as 
we  trust,  hast  brought  his  soul,  which  he  com- 
mitted into  thy  hands,  into  sure  consolation 
and  rest : grant,  we  beseech  thee,  that  at  the 
day  of  judgment  his  souk  and  all  the  souls  of 
the  elect  departed  out  of  this  life,  may  with  us, 
and  we  with  them,  fully  receive  the  promises, 
and  be  made  perfect  altogether,  through  the 
glorious  resurrection  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.9 

And  after  the  lesson  from  1 Cor.  chap,  xv, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  same  book  con- 
tained the  following  which  the  Common 
Prayer  omitted : 

“ Priest  Enter  not,  0 Lord,  into  judgment 
with  thy  servant 

* Answer.  For  in  thy  sight  no  living  creature 
shall  be  justified. 

H Priest  From  the  gates  of  helL 

“ Answer.  Deliver  their  souls,  O Lord. 

* Priest . I believe  to  seethe  goodness  of  the 
Lord. 

“ Answer.  In  the  land  of  the  living. 

* Priest.  O Lord,  graciously  hear  my  prayer. 

u Answer.  And  let  my  cry  come  unto  thee. 

“Let  ns  pray. 

“O  Lord,  with  whom  do  live  the  spirits  of 
them  that  be  dead,  and  in  whom  the  souls  of 
them  that  be  elected,  after  they  be  delivered 


from  the  burthen  of  the  flesh,  be  in  joy  and 
felicity ; grant  unto  this  servant,  that  the  sins 
which  be  committed  in  this  world  be  not  im- 
puted unto  him,  but  that  he  escaping  the  gates 
of  hell,  and  pains  of  eternal  darkness,  may  ever 
dwell  in  the  region  of  light  with  Abraham , Isaac 
and  Jacoby  in  the  place  where  is  no  weeping, 
sorrow  nor  heaviness,  and  when  that  dreadful 
day  of  the  general  resurrection  shall  come,  make 
him  to  rise  also  with  the  just  and  righteous, 
and  receive  this  body  again  to  glory,  then 
made  pure  and  incorruptible ; set  mm  on  the 
right  hand  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  among  thy 
holy  and  elect,  that  then  he  may  hear  with 
them  these  most  sweet  and  comfortable  words, 
Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  possess  the 
kingdom  which  had  been  prepared  for  you  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  Grant  this,  we 
beseech  thee,  O merciful  Father,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer.  Amen  .** 

The  same  first  book  of  Edward  VI  con- 
tained also  a celebration  of  the  holy  eucha- 
list,  or  holy  communion,  when  there  is  a 
burial  of  the  dead ; that  the  people  might  be 
gradually  weaned  from  the  Mass  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  But 
though  under  Elizabeth  the  liturgy  was 
changed,  yet  the  clergy  during  her  reign  still 
took  the  Oblations  and  Doles  or  alms  on 
behalf  of  the  deceased,  and  L’Estrange  tells 
us,  that  they  used  to  receive  the  money  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  I cannot  say  whether 
they  do  at  present,  but  mortuary  money  is 
still  by  law  a due  to  the  Protestant  Clergy  of 
England. 

In  the  second  year  of  Elizabeth,  the  anni- 
versary services  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
the  benefactors  of  Eton  and  Winchester 
Colleges  were  converted  into  services  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  their  endowment. 

The  only  additional  change  I believe,  made 
by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Ame- 
rica in  the  case,  is  the  substitution  of  one 
Psalm  for  two. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  a change  of  liturgy 
and  a change  of  doctrine,  as  I have  above  ex* 
pressed,  go  hand  in  hand.  Thus  when  Henry 
VIII  denied  the  Pope's  supremacy,  Bishop 
Burnet  informs  us  regarding  the  Maas-Book, 
that  the  alterations  were  so  small  that  there 
was  no  need  of  reprinting  it;  a few  erasures 
of  those  collects  in  which  the  Pope  was 
prayed  for,  the  office  of  St  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury,  (Becket)  and  of  a few  other  saints 
with  whom  Henry  was  displeased,  sufficed. 

I now  proceed  to  unchanged  liturgies,  and 
consequently  to  unaltered  doctrines. 

The  Greeks  who  are  separated  from  the 
universal  communion  have  made  their  deci- 
sive separation  at  the  time  of  Photius,  in 
867,  although  several  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have 
been  occasionally  made  since  that  time.  They 
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generally  acknowledge  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople to  be  the  head  of  their  Church ; 
though  the  Dukes  and  Czars  of  Muscovy,  and 
Emperors  of  Russia,  have  succeeded  latterly, 
in  making  the  Russian  portion  of  that  body 
a separate  Church,  dependent  upon  them- 
selves, still  they  use  the  some  liturgy  and 
follow  generally  the  same  practices,  as  their 
belief  is  the  same. 

The  two  principal  liturgies  used  by  the 
Greeks,  who  are  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  are  those  of  St  Basil  and  St 
John  Chrysostom.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  St  Basil  was  the  real  author  or  the 
digester  of  the  former ; as  to  the  second,  it 
was  ascribed  to  St  Chrysostom,  only  three 
hundred  years  after  his  death.  It  appears, 
that  it  is  uie  ancient  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
Constantinople,  which  was  called  the  “Litur- 
gy of  the  Apostles”  till  the  sixth  century.  The 
latter  is  used  throughout  the  year,  and  con- 
tains the  whole  order  of  the  Mass;  the 
other,  the  prayers  of  which  are  longer,  is 
used  only  on  some  particular  days.  There 
is  a third,  which  is  called  the  “ Mass  of  the 
Presanctified,”  because  there  is  no  consecra- 
tion, as  with  us,  on  Good  Friday ; the  priest 
does  not  consecrate,  but  communicates  with 
the  sacrament  consecrated  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day. The  prayers  of  that  Mass  appear  less 
ancient  than  those  of  the  foregoing. 

F.  Le  Brun  has  given  the  prayers  and 
the  order  of  the  ceremonies  of  St  John 
Chrysostom’s  liturgy.  It  is  used  in  all  the 
Greek  Churches  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  are  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  those  of  Poland  and 
Russia.  As  to  the  Greeks,  who  have  Churches 
in  Italy,  they  have  made  some  alterations  in 
that  liturgy.  The  Patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople have  even  succeeded  in  getting  it  adopt- 
ed in  the  patriarchates  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem 
and  Alexandria,  by  the  Christian  Melchites, 
who  in  the  fifth  century,  rejected  the  Euty- 
chian  heresy.  Although  in  all  those  coun- 
tries the  Greek  language  is  not  understood, 
yet  the  Greek  liturgy  is  universally  followed ; 
but  on  account  of  the  few  clergymen  who 
are  able  to  read  it,  they  are  often  obliged  to 
celebrate  Mass  in  the  Arabic  language. 

I have  in  my  last  letter  shown  that  prayer 
for  the  dead  is  found  in  both  those  offices. 
I am  aware  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
persuade  persons  that  the  Greeks  did  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Purgatory;  and 
although  I have  before  explained  the  differ- 
ence between  them  add  the  Latins  on  this 
subject,  I shall  take  this  occasion  of  again 
doing  it  explicitly.  The  Greeks  have  no 
distinct  idea  of  what  State  of  suffering  the 
soul  undergoes,  and  some  amongst  them 
believe,  that  no  soul  goes  to  heaven  before 


the  period  of  the  general  resurrection : but 
they  do  believe  that  such  souls  as  owe  any 
thing  to  divine  justice  must  have  it  expiated 
by  suffering  before  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  they  believe  that  prayers  and  suffrages 
will  tend  to  thia  expiation,  and  therefore 
they  do  offer  them  for  the  relief  of  the  de- 
ceased. In  this  they  fully  accord  with  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  “ L That 
there  is  a Purgatory.”  And  “ 2.  That  the 
souls  therein  detained  a re  helped  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  faithful.”  This  is  all  which 
we  are  required  to  believe  for  faith:  and 
this  they  firmly  believe,  and  therefore  pre- 
serve unchanged  that  service  which  they 
assert,  as  we  agree,  has  come  down  to  them 
from  the  Apostles.  But  some  of  the  Latina 
are  of  opinion  that  Purgatory  is  a special 
and  definite  place,  and  that  the  purgation  is 
by  fire.  The  Greeks  say  that  this  opinion  ia 
not  well  founded,  and  in  saying  this  there  is 
a difference  of  opinion,  but  no  difference  of 
faith  between  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Thus 
whilst  the  Greeks  reproached  the  Latins  with 
shaving  their  beards,  refusing  to  ordain  mar- 
ried men,  consecrating  in  umeavened  bread, 
fasting  on  Saturdays,  eating  milkmeatsin 
the  first  week  of  Lent,  adding  the  particle 
FUioque  to  the  creed,  &c.,  they  never  charged 
them  with  error  in  praying  for  the  dead,  out 
they  continue  the  prayer  and  the  masses  for 
the  benefit  of  the  deceased  of  their  com- 
munion, and  assert  that  in  so  doing,  they 
only  follow  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  injunctions  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Eutychians  were  separated  from  the 
Church  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the 
year  461,  and  a vast  portion  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  embraced  the  errors  of  Eutyches. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  had  the  liturgy  in 
their  own  language,  chiefly  compiled  from 
the  offices  of  St  Mark,  St  James  and  St 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  ; this  language  is  now 
known  as  the  Coptic.  The  Syrians  had  that 
of  St.  James.  Tne  Eutychians  in  Syria  and 
Egypt  still  use  those  same  liturgies,  un- 
changed in  all  that  regards  prayer  for  the 
dead;  which  they  and  the  Catholics  agree 
was  found  in  the  books,  and  used  by  their 
predecessors  before  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  which  their  fathers  received  as  having 
come  from  the  Apostles.  Thus,  although 
separated  from  the  Church  nearly  fourteen 
centuries,  they  testify  its  'belief  upon  this 
point  at  the  day  of  their  unfortunate  se- 
cession. 

The  Armenians  were  drawn  into  the  Eu- 
tychian  heresy  in  the  year  626,  by  James 
Baradoeus,  or  Zanzales,  [but]  a great  portion 
of  them  have  returned  to  the  Catholic  com- 
munion : their  liturgy  was  given  to  them  fay 
St  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  in  the  4th  ecu- 
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tury,  and  both  Catholics  and  Jacobites  retain 
in  it  the  prayers  for  the  dead. 

The  Malabar  Christians,  or  as  they  are 
sometimes  callpd, M of  St  Thomas,”  were 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  a branch 
of  the  Nestorians.  The  following  are  ex- 
tracts from  their  liturgy,  which  must  corres- 
pond with  that  of  the  Chaldean  Nestorians, 
subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon,  whom 
the  Christians  of  St  Thomas  looked  upon 
as  their  head. 

“Prayer*  for  the  Dead. 

u Let  us  remember  the  faithful,  our  fathers 
and  brethren,  who  departed  from  this  world  in 
the  orthodox  huth ; let  us,  I say,  beseech  the 
Lord  to  absolve  and  forgive  them  their  sins  and 
transgressions,  and  make  them  worthy  to  rejoice, 
for  ever,  with  the  just  and  upright,  who  obeyed 
the  will  of  God.” 

“ The  Blessing  at  Masse*  for  the  dead 

“ Hear,  O my  Lord,  the  voice  of  my  prayer, 
let  our  supplications  come  in  before  thee  and 
receive  our  sacrifice  and  oblations,  and  be  merci- 
ful to  the  sins  of  our  brethren  departed.” 

Nestorius  was  condemned  in  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  in  431,  and  a large  portion  of  the 
East,  particularly  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia 
embraced  hiserrors. 

The  Syrian  liturgy  of  St  James,  is  that 
which  is  in  general  use  amongst  them,  and 
they  have  always  retained  the  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  continue  to  use  them. 

Let  us  then  look  tp  this  body  of  Christians 
separated  during  fourteen  centuries  from  the 
Catholio  Church,  hating  the  Eutychians  and 
hated  by  them,  separated  from  the  Greek 
Church,  whieh  they  anathematize,  and  from 
the  Latin  Church,  whose  language  they  do 
not  understand,  from  whose  ceremonial  they 
differ,  and  which  they  still  proclaim  as  their 
unjust  condemner:  what  but  the  strong  evi- 
dence of  well  established  truth  can  teach 
them  an  union  of  testimony.  They  produce 
their  ancient  records;  they  show  a custom 
in  which  they  were  united  before  their  differ- 
ences originated ; when  their  fathers  held  the 
doctrine  delivered  to  them  by  the  Apostles. 
Latin,  Greek,  Egyptian,  Armenian,  Syrian, 
Chaldean,  Persian,  Muscovite  and  Indian, 
Nestorian,  Eutychian,  Greek  Catholic,  schis- 
matic and  heretic,  proclaim  that  the  original 
liturgies  which  have  been  received  from  the 
Apostles,  contain  those  prayers  and  suffrages 
which  they  desired  should  be  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suffering  dead:  and  with  such 
a host  of  evidence  as  this  before  him,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White  tells  us  that u Pur- 
gatory was  brought  to  light  by  Tradition 
upon  the  cessation  of  canonical  penance,” 
and  Bishop  Kemp  of  Maryland,  with  a col- 


lection of  every  description  of  clergymen  in 
his  rear,  proclaims  to  the  Protestants  of  the 
United  states,  that  they  may  rely  upon  the 
testimony  of  Blanco  White ! !! 

My  friends,  I have  dwelt  long  upon  this  to- 

ro,  but  i must  pursue  it  still  further,  because 
detire  at  least,  upon  one  subject  of  doc- 
trine, to  afford  our  Right  Rev.  and  Rev. 
opponents  a fair  opportunity  of  defending 
White,  if  they  can,  and  I have  intentionally 
selected  as  a point  for  their  assault,  that 
which  they  generally  proclaim  to  be  the  most 
foolish  ana  absurd  m otir  system,  as  they  are 
leased  to  call  it  I shall  therefore  have  to 
eep  them  to  Purgatory  for  some  time  yet 
Yours,  dtc.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  OcL  1, 1827. 

letterTxlui. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends, — It  is  conceded  by  the  most 
learned  of  our  opponents,  that  the  custom  of 
praying  for  the  dead  is  certainly  as  old  as  the 
second  century  of  the  Church,  and  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  purgatory  ia  acknow- 
ledged by  all  persons  to  have  been  pretty 
general  in  the  fourth  century.  I shall  now 
proceed  to  show  that  our  doctrine  is  that  of 
the  New  Testament  An  ancient  Christian 
writer  stated,  that  to  quote  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  proving  any  doctrine 
against  heretics  was,  to  say  the  least,  use- 
less, if  not  mischievous:  for,  added  he,  if  they 
cannot  by  some  ingenuity  make  the  text  by 
which  they  are  condemned  lose  its  force,  they 
will  deny  its  right  to  a place  in  the  book, 
and,  if  necessary,  will  even  deny  the  book 
which  contains  it  to  be  canonical.  When  I 
state,  then,  that  I will  prove  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  to  be  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I am  very  far  from  asserting  that  our 
adversaries  will  admit  my  proofs  to  be  good : 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  this  from 
persons  who  seriously  assure  us  that  the 
words  M this  is  my  body,”  mean  u this  is  not 
my  body,”  and  that  “ the  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prerail  against  it,”  mean,  “the  gates  of 
hell  shall  prevail  against  it,”  or  who  calmlv 
assert  that  “ whosesoever  sins  you  shall  remit 
are  remitted  to  them,”  mean  u whosesoever 
sins  you  shall  remit,  are  not  remitted  to 
them.”  Thus  I do  not  intend  to  create  in  you 
the  hope  that  such  persons  will  acknowledge 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  to  be  contained  m 
the  New  Testament:  yet  I assert  that  it  is 
found  in  this  divine  book. 

But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  will  not  their 
opinion,  as  to  the  meaning  of  a text,  be  of 
equal  authority  with  mine  ? I admit  the  opin- 
ion of  any  one  of  them  to  be  entitled  to  as 
much  weight  as  is  mine:  but  the  question  is 
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not  to  be  decided  by  either  their  opinion  or  ! 
by  mine.  The  words  of  the  sacred  text  have  a 

n'ae  and  a determined  meaning,  intended 
lie  Holy  Ghost,  and  neither  they  nor  I 
Can  make  that  meaning  different  from  what 
it  really  is:  and  it  is  now  the  same  that  it  was 
from  the  beginning,  for  the  sense  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  continues  unaltered  and  unalterable.  [ 
This  true  meaning  is  the  true  doctrine  or  word 
of  God,  and  it  is  what  he  designed  to  teach 
to  man,  and  is  frequently  very  different  from  | 
that  similitude  of  meaning  which  opponents  i 
can  force  upon  words.  St.  Irenes  us,  Bishop  ; 
of  Lyons,  informs  us  how  this  true  meaning 
is  to  be  ascertained.  This  great  man  was 
bom  about  the  year  120,  and  was  educated 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  by  St  Polycarp, 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  a disciple  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  was  the  senior  of  Irenseus 
by  about  40  years.  Iren®  us  also  learned 
from  Papias  and  other  companions  of  the 
Apostles,  and  was  himself  styled  by  Tertul- 
lian  “the  most  diligent  searcher  of  all  doc- 
trines.” In  his  works,  lib.  iv,  chapter  63,  we 
read: 

MThi8  recognition  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  ancient  state  of  the  Church 
in  the  whole  world,  and  the  character  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  according  to  the  succession  of  the 
Bishops,  to  whom  they  delivered  that  Church 
which  is  in  every  place;  which  has  come  down 
unto  ns,  preserved  without  fiction,  by  the  most ! 
full  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  neither  re- 
ceiving addition  nor  diminution,  arid  a reading 
without  corruption,  and  a lawful  and  diligent 
exposition  according  to  the  Scriptures,  both 
without  danger  and  without  blasphemy, and  the 
chief  gift  of  charity,  which  is  more  precious  than 
the  recognition,  more  glorious  than  prophecy, 
super-eminent  above  all  gifts.”* 

The  true  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sacfed  text  is,  according  to  this,  to  be  found 
by  the  foil  explanation  of  the  writing  accord- 
ing to  that  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Apostles, 
recognised  by  the  testimony  of  the  general 
body  of  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  in 
every  place.  One  or  two,  a few  might  err; J 
or  they  might  give  arbitrary  and  novel  expla- 
nations, but  the  true  meaning  is  recognised 
by  the  testimony  of  the  whole  body  to  whose 
care  the  text  and  its  meaning  were  entrusted 
by  the  Apostlea. 

Theodoret,  in  his  Dialogue  1,  gives  us  the 
same  principle: 

w Those  men  were  the  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  some  amongst  them  were  accustomed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  sacred  and  admirable 
presence,  many  of  them  have  been  adorned 
with  the  crowns  of  martyrdom.  Does  it  then 
appear  lawful  for  you  to  brandish  your  blas- 
phemous and  evil  tongue  against  them.”f 

* See  Appendix,  Note  BG.  f Ibid.  BH. 


I shall  then,  in  explaining  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  I shall  adduce,  not  give  my 
own  opinion,  but  the  testimony  of  such  men 
as  those,  to  show  the  meaning ; and  hence  it 
will  not  be  the  opinion  of  B.  C.  opposed  to 
the  opinion  of  any  modem  separatist,  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  text,  out  it  will  be 
the  testimony  of  those  ancient  and  venerable 
witnesses,  from  and  through  whom  we  have 
received  the  Scriptures  themselves,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  that  sacred  book  of  whose  inte- 
grity and  contents  they  are  made  the  wit- 
nesses to  us:  and  thus  we  do  not  interpret 
this  venerable  document  by  our  own  private 
judgment,  but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Fathers,  ana  we  do  not  give  our  own 
private  opinions,  but  the  ancient,  public  tes- 
timony of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his 
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The  first  text  is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  chap,  xii,  31,  32: 

“ Therefore  I say  to  you:  Every  sin  andhlas- 
phemy  shall  be  forgiven  men;  but  the  blas- 
phemy of  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven.  And 
whosoever  shall  speak  a word  against  the  Son 
of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him : but  he  that 
shall  speak  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not 
be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world  ner  in  the 
world  to  come.” 

The  early  doctors  and  pastors  of  the 
Church  j explaining  this  expression  of  our  Sa- 
viour, repeatedly  declare  that  its  distinct 
meaning  is,  that  the  sin  which  he  so  empha- 
tically condemns,  is  one  whose  guilt  and  pun- 
ishment will  remain  to  eternity,  and  not  be 
forgiven,  either  during  man’s  mortal  term,  or 
after  his  death,  in  that  new  state  of  existence 
upon  which  he  will  enter,  and  in  which  many 
other  sms  of  less  heinous  character  are  for- 

S'ven  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  by  means  of 
e prayers  and  suffrages  of  the  Church  and 
of  her  children.  Amongst  them  are  St  Au- 
gustine in  his  xxist  book  “Of  the  City  of 
God,”  chapter  24,  and  in  his  book  vi  against 
Julian,  chap.  5 ; St.  Gregory  in  his  book  iv  of 
Dialogues,  chap.  39;  Venerable  Bede  on  chap, 
iii  of  Marie.  And  when  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  Petrobrussians  denied  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory  and  the  use  of  praying  for  the 
dead,  St  Bernard,  in  bis  homily  lxvi,  on  the 
Canticles,  quoted  this  text  as  having  been 
always  an  evidence  of  the  doctrine,,  as  did 
also  Peter,  the  venerable  abbot  of  Cluny,  m 
his  Epistle  against  them. 

Another  testimony  of  the  New  Testament 
is  found  in  Matthew,  chapter  v,  26,  26,  and 
Luke,  chapter  xii,  68,  69. 

“ And  when  thou  goest  with  thy  adversary  to 
the  prince,  whilst  thon  art  m the  way  endeavor 
to  be  delivered  from  him : lest  perhaps  he  draw 
thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  Judge  deliver  thee  to 
the  exactor,  and  the  exactor  cast  thee  into  pri- 
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mo.  I say  to  thee,  thouahalt  not  go  out  thence 
until  thou  pay  the  very  last  mite.” 

In  the  first  of  those  places  it  is  related  that 
our  Saviour  used  the  expression  in  reference 
to  the  persons  whom  he  charged  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  their  enemies  before  they  laid  their 
gilts  on  the  altar:  in  the  second,  he  gives  it 
as  a sequel,  to  the  admonition  concerning  the 
judgment  which  he  most  undergo  before  the 
tribunal  olf  God.  Several  of  the  earliest  fa- 
thers testify  to  us  that  it  was  understood  re- 
garding purgatory,  from  which  the  soul  ac- 
cused by  the  law  of  God,  of  venial  sins  or  of 
incomplete  satisfaction,  would  not  come  out 
before  the  divine  justice  had  been  satisfied.. 
Amongst  those  are  Tertnllian,  in  his  book 
“Of  the  Soul,*  chan,  xvii;  St  Cyprian,  Book 
iv,  Ep.  2;  Origen,  Homily  36,  on  Luke  ; Euse- 
bius, of  Emessa,  Homily  3,  “On  Epiphany  ;” 
St  Ambrose  in  his  Commept  on  this  para- 
graph^ Luke  xii;  St  Jerom  in  chapter  v,  on 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  we  also 
read  the  following  passage  : 

* 21.  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them 
of  old:  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and  whosoever  shall 
kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment.  22f 
But  I say  to  von,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with 
his  brother,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment. 
And  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Baca, 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council.  And  whoso- 
ever shall  say,  thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
hdl  fire.” 

Amongst  other  commentators,  St  Augus- 
tine, book  i,  chap.  19,  “ On  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mountain,”  explains  this  passage  as  denot- 
ing three  grades  of  punishment  for  sin  after 
death,  of  which  only  the  last  was  eternal,  the 
other  two  temporary,  or  purgatory. 

In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St  Luke,  v.  9,  we  read: 

“Am  Isay  unto  you:  Make  unto  you  friends 
of  the  mammon  of  iniquity;  that  when  yon 
shall  foil,  they  may  receive  yon  into  everlasting 
dwellings.” 

The  ancient  writers,  in  this  passage,  under- 
stood that  by  the  expression  of  the  Saviour, 
" when  you  shall  foil,”  he  meant  “when  you 
shall  die,”  and  by  the  words  “ friends*  he 
meant  the  “saints,”  who  themselves  dwelt  in 
the  sacred  abodes.  Hence  St  Ambrose,  in 
his  oomment  upon  this  passage,  and  St.  Au- 
gustine, in  his  book  xxi,  “Of  the  City  of 
God,”  chapter  27,  states  the  doctrine  herein 
taught  to  De,  that  alms  given  to  those  who 
are  noly,  will  be  extremely  profitable  to  the 
donor,  os  they  being  saints  in  heaven,  will, 
after  his  death,  aid  him  by  their  prayers:  and 
from  this  very  passage,  St  Augustine  takes 
occasion  to  state,  that  of  those  who  die,  some 
are  very  holy,  and  are  immediately  after  death 
received  into  heaven,  and  can  there  by  their 


prayers  aid  others;  whilst  some  are  so  wick- 
ed, that  after  their  death,  they  neither  can  aid 
or  be  aided  ? but  are  eternally  lost : and  finally 
that  some  are  in  that  middle  state,  who,  at  the 
time  of  death,  are  not  found  deserving  eternal 
punishment,  nor  sufficiently  prepared  for  im- 
mediate admittance  into  heaven ; and  they  are 
received  into  everlasting  dwellings  through 
the  prayers  of  their  friends. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  v.  24,  St.  Peter  says  of  our  blessed 
Saviomv 

“Whom  God  hath  raised  up,  having  loosed 
the  sorrows  of  hell,  as  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  be  holden  by  it” 

I would  not  have  quoted  this  passage  were 
it  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a remark 
upon  the  difference  of  reading,  and  of  the 
versions.  I have  quoted  according  to  the 
Vulgate.  The  Greek  copies  have  given  oc- 
casion to  a very  curious  exhibition  of  this 
verse,  u having  loosed  from  the  sorrows  of 
death.”  It  is  clear  the  Saviour  was  not  loos- 
ed therefrom,  because  he  died  upon  the  cross : 
and  in  the  state  subsequent  to  the  pangs  of 
death  We  know  of  no  Borrow  save  that  of 
hell,  whether  this  expression  means  the  place 
of  eternal  torments,  or  only  a place  of  tem- 
porary pain.  The  body  which  lies  in  the 
grave  feels  no  pain,  has  no  sorrow.  The 
ancient  fathers,  particularly  Epiphanius  and 
Augustine,  who  gave  it,  “ loosed  from  the 
sorrows  of  hell,”  state  that  the  pains  ofpur- 
gatory  are  meant,  and  not  only  that  Christ 
was  himself  free  from  their  pain,  as  it  was 
impossible  he  should  be  detained  by  it,  but 
that  on  this  occasion  having  gone  as  St  Pe- 
ter stated  in  his  Epistle,  to  preach  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  he  released  several  who 
were  enduring  those  pains.  The  Syriac  copy 
corresponds  with  the  Vulgate,  ana  St.  Pofy- 
carp  and  other  very  ancient  authors  use  the 
same  expressions,  with  us : the  Greek  is  of 
very  little,  if  any  authority  as  an  original,  for 
it  has  not  been  preserved  with  sufficient  care, 
or  by  sufficient  witnesses : but  this  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  npon  such  a question. 

In  the  first  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, chapter  iii,  we  read  the  following 
passage  commencing  at  the  close  of  v.  9,  and 
ending  at  the  close  of  v.  16. 

“ You  are  God’s  building.  According  to  the 
grace  of  God,  that  is  given  to  me,  as  a wise  ar- 
chitect, I have  laid  the  foundation : and  ano- 
ther buildeth  thereon.  But  let  every  man  take 
heed  how  he  buildeth  thereupon.  For  other 
foundation  no  man  can  lay  but  that  which  is 
laid : which  is  Christ  Jesus.  Now,  if  any  wag 
build  upon  this  foundation,  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble : every  man’s  work 
shall  be  manifest,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  de- 
clare it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  in  fire:  and 
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the  fire  shall  try  every  man’s  work,  of  what 
sort  it  is.  If  an£  man’s  work  abide  which  he 
hath  built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a reward. 
If  any  man’s  wont  burn,  he  shall  suffer  loss : 
but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.” 

The  context,  as  well  as  the  great  body  of 
ancient  commentators,  shows  us  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage  to  refer  to  the  preach- 
ers and  teachers  of  Corinth,  where  St  Paul 
laid  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  foundation 
for  their  labors : some  of  them,  in  pure  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  raised  a valuable  superstruc- 
ture by  their  exertions  upon  this  foundation, 
and  in  the  day  of  their  appearing  for  judg- 
ment before  the  Lord,  not  only  would  their 
labors  stand  the  scrutinizing  fire  of  his 
judgment;  but  they  should  be  rewarded. 
Some  others,  who  continued  indeed,  faithful 
to  the  doctrine  of  truth,  not  leaving  the  foun- 
dation, raised  upon  it  a superstructure  in 
which  there  was  much  of  vanity,  the  pride  of 
human  learning,  vain  philosophy,  ana  other 
imperfections  of  our  weak  nature  which  could 
not  endure  the  searching  fire  of  God’s  judg- ! 
ment  They  should,  therefore,  suffer  loss  of 
their  labor,  and  would,  as  persons  in  a house 
which  the  fire  was  consuming,  endeavor  to 
escape;  in  this  they  should  succeed,  because 
they  had  not  grievous  offences  to  condemn 
them ; they  would  be  saved,  but  like  persons 
escaping  from  a fire,  having  suffered  loss  and 
endured  pain  and  affliction,  which  their  more 
virtuous  fellow  ministers  had  escaped.  That 
this  endurance  of  theirs  would  be  in  the  other 
world,  after  the  judgment  which  succeed- 
ed their  death,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when 
their  works  would  bo  tried,  that  it  would 
also  be  temporary,  and  succeeded  by  salva- 
tion, which  is  our  doctrine  of  purgatory,  is 
then  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this 
passage  of  St.  Paul : such  was  the  belief  of 
the  Church  in  her  earliest  days,  as  is  testified 
by  St  Cyprian  in  an  allusionwhich  he  makes 
to  the  text  in  book  iv,  Ep.  2 to  Antonianus ; 
by  St  Ambrose  in  his  commentary  upon  this 
text,  and  in  his  Sermon  20,  on  Ps.  cxyiii ; St 
Jerom  on  chap,  iv,  of  the  prophet  Amos ; St 
Angustine  in  his  Explication  of  Ps.  xxxvii, 
ana  in  a remark  upon  the  text  itself,  and  sev- 
eral others. 

In  the  same  epistle,  chapter  xv,  29,  we 
read: 

“ Otherwise,  what  shall  they,  do  that  are  bap- 
tized for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  agam 
at  all  ? Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  them  P 

Respecting  this  text,  there  is  considerable 
difference  concerning  what  is  meant  by  the 
Apostle  in  these  words  “baptized  for  the 
dead.”  There  was,  about  a century  after 
his  death,  a custom  of  some  Montanists, 
Marcionites,  and  Cerinthians,  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  common  usage  of  the  Church, 


which  they  witnessed  but  turned  to  bad  ac- 
count ' The  orthodox  friends  of  the  deceas- 
ed, prayed  and  made  suffrages  and  alms  on 
his  account;  frequently  they  placed  those 
alms  upon  the  grave,  that  the  poor  who  there 
found  relief  might  pray  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.  The  heretics  above  mentioned,  not 
only  did  all  this,  but  if  the  deceased  died 
without  baptism,  they  procured  another  to 
be  baptized  for  him,  ana  in  his  name,  thathe 
might  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament 
But  this  error  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  St 
Paul,  and  therefore  the  allusion  is  not  made 
thereto : besides,  the  Apostle  writes  in  ap- 
probation of  what  he  alludestto,  and  he  would 
not  approve  of  this  error.  The  great  body 
of  commentators  leads  us  to  behold  in  the 
baptism  which  is  here  mentioned,  one  of 
those  which  St  Panl  alludes  to  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where 
he  says: 

“ Wherefore  leaving  the  word  of  tiie  begin- 
ning of  Christ,  let  us  go  ou  to  things  more  per- 
fect, not  laying  again  the  foundation  of  pen- 
ance from  dead  works,  and  of  faith  towards 
God,  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism*,  and  imposition 
of  hands,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  of  eternal  judgment.” 

In  this  place  he  speaks  of  baptisms  in  the 
plural  number,  whereas  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  chap,  iv,  5,  he  tells  us  “ One  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism .”  In  this  latter  place 
he  speaks  of  the  sacrament  which  began  then 
to  be  called  baptism  by  excellence,  and  to 
which  alone  the  name  was  soon  applied,  in 
such  manner  as  that  H is  seldom  given  to  any 
thing  else.  There  were,  however,  several 
baptisms  or  purifications  amongst  the  Jews; 
and  there  was  the  baptism  of  John  the  pre- 
cursor of  Christ,  which  was  generally  known 
as  the  baptism  of  penance,  as  being  accom- 
panied with  those  penitential  exercises  that 
were  joined  to  repentance  for  sms  in  the 
Jewish  nation : it  is  so  called  by  St  Paul  at 
Antioch,  f Acts  xiii,  24,)  and  at  Ephesus  (xix, 
4.)  Our  messed  Saviour  speaks  of  another 
sort  of  baptism,  one  of  suffering,  in  Mark  x, 
38, 39: 

“ Can  you  drink  of  the  chalice  that  I drink  of) 

baptized*?  But  they  said  to  him : we  can.  Aod 
Jesus  saith  to  them:  you  shall  indeed  drink 
of  the  chalice  that  I drink  of : and  with  the 
baptism  wherewith  I am  baptised,  you  shall  be 
baptized.” 

And  in  Luke  xii,  50: 

“ And  I have  a baptism  wherewith  I am  to 
be  baptized : and  bow  am  I straitened  until  it 
be  accomplished  t 

Thus  we  find  three  descriptions  of  bap- 
tism : that  of  washing;  that  of  penance,  to 
which  the  name  was  applicable  whether  it 
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was  accompanied  with  the  purification  or  ab- 
lution with  which  the  Jews  generally  accom- 
panied and  always  corcfadecT their  penitential 
exercises  [or  not];  and  that  of  suffering, 
which  the  Saviour  came  to  undergo,  and  in 
which,  several  of  his  martyrs  followed.  Upon 
this  view, u Baptism  for  the  dead”  means  do- 
ing works  of  penance  and  prayer,  to  entreat 
mercy  and  pardon  for  the  departed  faithful. 
And  the  argument  of  St  Paul,  Is  a proof  of 
the  belief  in  the  resurrection  exhibited  by 
those  who  pray  and  do  penance  for  the  relief 
of  the  dead,  which  custom  of  penitential 
prayer  for  the  dead,  was  common  m the  days 
of  the  Apostles,  and  as  I shall  hereafter  show, 
in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  true 
Church  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  In  this 
Doint  of  view,  we  have  rail  evidence  of  the 
doctrine  being  contained  in  those  passages 
which  I have  quoted,  as  it  is  in  several  others 
in  the  New  Testament  which  I have  omitted. 
I shall  therefore  in  my  next  pass  on  to  show 
that  the  evidence  of  this  doctrine  is  contain- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  it  was  one 
of  the  articles  of  true  religion  before  tfye 
coining  of  the  Saviour.  Hence  so  far  from 
having  been  brought  to  light  by  tradition  at 
the  time  of  the  disuse  of  canonical  penances, 
which  was  about  seven,  or  eight,  or  ten  cen- 
turies after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour ; I shall 
show  that  it  was  believed  by  the  faithful, 
seven  or  eight  or  ten  centuries  before  that 
period,  and  thence  to  the  present  day,  as  1 
have  shown  it  to  have  been  recognized,  and 
alluded  to  by  our  blessed  Lord  and  bis  Apos- 
tles ; but  it  was  no  more  necessary  for  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  law  to  have  given  a 
new  revelation  upon  the  subject,  than  to  have 
given  it  upon  the  spirituality  and  immortality 
of  the  human  soul,  which  like  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  were  known  and  believed  during 
previous  centuries. 

I remain,  yours,  &c., 

B.C. 

Charleston,  S,  C.,  Oct.  8,  1827. 

lettejTxliv. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 

My  Friends, — My  first  object  in  this  let- 
ter is  to  show  you  that  the  doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory is  older  than  Christianity,  and  there- 
fore, when  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White 
asserted  that  uon  the  cessation  of  penitential 
discipline,  tradition  having  about  the  same 
time  brought  purgatory  to  light,  offered  an 
ample  scope  to  the  power  of  the  Roman 
keys,”  if  he  meant  that  it  was  then  a new 
doctrine,  his  assertion  was  grossly  erroneous ; 
next,  I desire  to  show  that  this  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  true  believers  Drevious  to  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer,  ana  therefore,  if  it 


was  then  true,  it  must  continue  still  to  be  a 
sound  doctrine,  except  there  exists  some  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  its  having  been  changed 
by  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  God’s  pro- 
ceedings towards  those  who  are  placed  in 
judgment  before  him.  This  evidence  ought 
to  be  produced  by  those  who  would  make  the 
assertion,  for,  until  then,  it  is  fairly  supposed 
not  to  exist 

The  Jewish  people  at  present  use  the  fol- 
lowing, amongst  other  prayers,  at  the  inter- 
ment  of  their  deceased  mends : 

M At  the  interment  of  a man, 

1st 

“Omnipotent  God  of  life  1 we  pray  thee  have 
mercy  over  him,  thou  King  of  the  universe ; for 
with  thee  is  the  centre  of  life : O may  he  con- 
tinually be  led  in  the  land  of  the  living : And 
may  his  soul  receive  rest  in  the  bundle  of  life. 

2d. 

“ 0 may  the  Gracious,  in  his  many  mercies, 
forgive  his  sins : and  may  his  good  works  be 
present  in  his  sight,  and  may  be  placed  in  his 
view,  together  with  all  his  faithful  ones,  and 
may  he  be  led  in  hit  presence  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

3d 

“0  may  he  have  a good  memorial  before  his 
rock,  that  he  may  inherit  of  the  riches  of  him 
who  formed  him,  that  he  may  approach  to  his 
light,  to  remain  in  his  vision,  and  m the  vision 
of  his  word : since  my  covenant  of  life  and  peace 
was  with  him,  therefore  let  his  soul  receive  rest 
in  the  bundle  of  life. 

' 4th. 

“ 0 mayest  thou  find  the  gates  of  heaven  open, 
and  mayest  thou  behold  the  city  of  Peace,  and 
the  dwelling  place  of  the  trusty,  and  may  the 
angels  of  peace  approach  thee  joyful,  and  the 
High  Priest  standing  ready  to  receive  thee; 
and  mayest  thou  go  to  thy  end  and  receive  thy 
firm  stand  and  rest. 

5th. 

“May  thy  soul  go  to  the  cave  of  Machpela, 
and  thence  to  the  cherubim  where  God  will 
guide  it ; and  there  Pinkas  will  receive  thee  into 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  its  desired  path,  and  there 
wilt  thou  behold  the  pillar  drawn  from  above, 
and  wilt  thou  be  highly  exalted  and  not  remain 
without : and  mayest  thou  go  to  thy  end,  and 
receive  thy  firm  stand  and  rest. 

6th. 

“Michael  shall  open  the  gates  of  the  sanctu- 
ary and  offer  thy  soul  as  an  offering  before  God ; 
and  there  will  be  joined  with  thee  the  redeem- 
ing angel,  until  the  gates  of  the  pleasant  place 
where  Israel  is.  In  this  pleasant  place  mayest 
thou  merit  to  stand,  and  mayest  thou  go  to  thy 
end  and  receive  thy  firm  stand  and  rest. 

7th. 

“O  may  thy  soul  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of 
life,  together  with  the  heads  of  the  colleges  and 
captivity,  with  the  Israelites,  Priests  and  Le- 
vitee,  and  with  the  seven  companion*  of  the  just 
and  perfected,  and  in  the  garden  of  Eden  raay- 
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eet  thou  receive  thy  firm  stand  and  delight,  and 
thou  go  to  thy  end,  and  thou  wilt  receive  thy 
firm  stand  and  rest” 

In  this  part  of  sthe  service,  we  find  that  God 
is  besought  to  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  a 
person  who  has  been  already  judged;  and 
the  object  of  the  prayer  is  to  obtain  for  that 
soul  rest  in  the  bundle  of  life,  that  is  amongst 
the  congregated  saints  in  the  rest  of  life, 
amongst  those  who  are  not  afflicted  by  any 
thing  which  could  disturb  their  repose.  Next 
God  is  besought  to  forgive  sins  which  might 
be  as  yet  against  this  judged  man  and  obsta- 
cles to  his  entering  into  the  land  of  the  living 
amongst  the  faithful,  or  in  the  bundle  of  life : 
next,  the  petition  is  for  his  being  brought  to 
an  approach  to  light,  which  presupposes  ex- 
istence in  darkness : the  petition  is  also  to 
have  this  person  go  to  the  end,  and  not  be 
stayed  in  the  passage,  and  that  he  may  re- 
ceive a firm  stand,  and  not  an  unstable  and 
transitory  habitation ; the  special  places  men- 
tioned in  the  next  passage  shew  toe  belief  of 
such  an  intermediate  place  through  which 
persons  pass  before  they  arrive  at  this  firm 
stand  ana  rest 

For  an  eminent  person  there  is  a medal 
prayer,  in  which  the  same  principle  is  found, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract: 

u An  established  repose,  in  the  celestial  abode, 
under  the  wings  of  the  divine  presence,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  holy  and  pure,  who 
shine  as  the  refulgent  splendor  of  the  firma- 
ment: a renewal  of  strength;  expiation  of  tres- 
passes ; removal  of  transgression ; and  approach 
of  salvation,  compassion  and  favor,  from  the 
presence  of  him  who  dwelleth  on  high : may  it 
be  granted,  that  in  the  goodly  part  of  the  future 
stale,  there  may  be  the  portion  and  tranquil 
abode  of  the  soul  of  the  good  person  named,  A. 
E May  the  spirit  of  God  lead  him  into  Para- 
dise, being  now  departed  from  this  world  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  the  Eternal  Self-Ex- 
istent of  heaven  and  earth.  May  the  supreme 
King  of  kings,  through  his  infinite  mercy,  have 
mercy  on  him,  pity  and  compassionate  him. 
May  the  supreme  King  of  kings,  through  his 
infinite  mercy  hide  him  under  the  shadow  of 
his  wingB,  and  in  the  sacred  place  of  his  ta- 
bernacle ; to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Eternal 
Self-Existent,  and  to  inquire  in  his  temple: 
may  he  raise  him  at  the  end  of  days:  and 
cause  him  to  drink  of  the  brook  ofhis  dainties. 
May  he  cause  his  soul  to  be  bound  up  in  the 
bundle  of  life ; and  his  rest  to  be  glorious. 
May  the  Eternal  Self-Existent  be  his  inherit- 
ance ; and  grant  him  peace : and  may  his  re- 
pose be  in  peace : as  it  is  written,  he  shall 
come  in  peaoe  : they  shall  rest  in  their  beds: 
every  one  walking  in  his  uprightness.  May  he, 
and  all  his  people  of  Israel,  who  lay  in  the  dust, 
be  included  in  mercy  and  forgiveness.  And  may 
it  thus  be  acceptable,  and  let  us  say,  Amen.” 


The  whole  tenor  of  this  prayer  mrnifitftfa 
the  doctrine  of  w expiation  or  trespasses,” 
“removal  of  transgression ” and  “approach 
to  salvation,”  and  prayer  offered  by  the  living 
to  obtain  those  blessings,  together  with  the 
repose,  in  peace,  and  life  for  the  persons  who 
are  dead. 

The  following,  which  contains  the  same 
principle,  is  said  for  women: 

“ O most  merciful ! to  whom  mercy  appertain- 
eth ; and  by  whose  fiat  the  worlds  were  created : 
both  this  and  the  fixture  one ; in  which  are  de- 
posited tiie  souls  of  the  righteous  and  pious 
women,  who  performed  his  wilL  May  he,  by 
his  word,  glory  and  power,  command  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  memorial  of  the  worthy,  modest,  and 
virtuous  woman,  A.  E, into  his  presence;  may 
the  spirit  of  God  lead  her  into  paradise,  being 
now  departed  from  this  world,  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
May  the  Supreme  King  of  kings,  through  his 
infinite  mercy,  pity  and  compassionate  her,  and 
grant  her  peace ; and  duty  her  repose  be  in 
peace ; as  it  is  written,  he  shall  come  in  peace: 
they  shall  rest  in  their  beds : every  one  walking 
in  his  uprightness.  May  she  and  all  the  daugh- 
ters of  Israel,  who  sleep  in  the  dust  with  her, 
be  included  in  mercy  ana  forgiveness.  And  may 
it  thus  be  acceptable,  and  let  us  say,  Amen.” 

Whoever  reads  those  prayers  attentively 
must  see  that  they  are  not  only  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  survivors,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  deceased. 


I shall  now  add  a few  observations,  to 
make  it  more  manifest,  if  possible,  that  the 
doctrine  upon  which  those  prayers  and  other 
Jewish  observances  is  founded,  is  similar  to 
ours. 

During  the  seven  days  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  any  member,  a number  of  the  na- 
tion, at  least  ten,  assemble  morning  and  eve- 
ning, with  the  mourning  family,  to  pray;  and 
on  each  occasion  of  prayer,  the  prayer  for  the 
dead  is  repeated,  beseeching  of  God  to  grant 
repose  and  peaoe  to  the  departed  soul 

After  the  seven  days  of  retirement  and  af- 
fliction are  passed  away,  the  days  are  counted 
to  the  number  of  thirty  from  the  decease, 
which  are  days  also  of  mourning,  and  of  de- 
votion for  tne  family,  though  the  regular 
prayer  has  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  seventh. 

The  son  of  the  deceased,  or  one  substitut- 
ed for  him  by  adoption,  attends  the  syna- 
gogue with  more  than  usual  punctuality  un- 
til the  anniversary,  and  there  is  a special 
prayer,  which  he  says,  more  indeed  of  ac- 
knowledgment of  God’s  justice,  than  to  be- 
seech mercy  for  the  deceased. 

I should  therefore  say,  that  the  Jewish  na- 
tion did  not  take  up  the  custom  of  praying 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  their  deceased 
friends  from  the  Christians,  but  that  they  re- 
ceived it,  together  with  their  other  customs, 
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from  their  ancestors;  that  those  ancestors 
had  the  custom  long  before  the  Christian  era ; 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  utility  of  such 
prayer,  existed  in  the  ancient  Jewish  Church, 
which  was  the  true  Church  of  God ; and  not 
being  a portion  of  the  ritual  or  political  code, 
but  a doctrine  of  permanent  truth,  revealed 
by  heaven,  was  always  to  be  retained ; and 
thus  the  Christian  finding  it  not  condemned 
or  revealed  by  the  Saviour,  but  alluded  to 
and  recognised  by  him,  as  I have  shown  in  a 
former  letter,  caused  no  interruption  to  the 
practice,  and  not  only  observed  the  day  of 
the  interment,  but,  the  third,  the  seventh,  the 
thirtieth,  and  the  anniversary  days,  and  there- 
fore those  are  not  papistical  observances,  but 
some  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  and 
consoling  and  beneficial  practices  of  true 
Jewish  religion. 

I now  come  to  two  other  practices  of  the 
modern  Jews,  which  have  also  been  derived 
from  their  progenitors,  viz.  prayers  made  for 
the  repose  of  their  deceased  friends  in  thq 
synagogue  on  the  day  of  atonement,  at  the 
request  of  the  persons  who  make  offerings 
for  that  purpose.  On  this  occasion,  the  per- 
son who  makes  the  offering,  has  it  made  to 
obtain  from  God  a blessing  on  his  living 
friends,  and  repose  for  those  who  are  deceased, 
and  the  suffrages  are.  made  for  persons  who 
have  been  dead  during  many  years,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  have  died  within  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Surely  neither  Bishop  Kemp 
nor  Blanco  White,  will  say  that  it  was  in 
compliment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
nor  m imitation  of  it,  the  Jew  introduced  this 
custom;  especially  when  the  whole  Israelitic 
nation  will  testify  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  is 
anyother  part  of  their  observances. 

The  other  is  a similar  custom,  but  upon  a 
less  solemn  occasion.  It  is  usual  to  call 
upon  different  members  of  the  synagogue  to 
attend  the  reader  during  the  several  portions 
of  the  Pentateuch  being  read  weekly,  and  on 
those  occasions  the  member  so  called  upon, 
frequently  makes  an  offering,  to  have  part  of 
the  service  specially  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
his  intention  and  the  aid  of  his  friends  whe- 
ther living  or  dead;  and  very  often  such  spe- 
cial application  is  made  for  persons  who  have 
been  a long  time  deceased:  the  alms  thus 
given  are  believed  to  be  useful,  and  the  ser- 
vice thus  applied  is  believed  to  do  them  a 
benefit  This  custom  the  nation  testifies  to 
be  much  older  than  the  Christian  era,  and  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  best  days  of  their 
pure  and  true  Church : consequently  no  in- 
troduction of  Popery.  No  person  would 
make  himself  so  ridiculous  as  to  assert  that 
it  was  received  by  the  Jews  from  our  Church. 

Having  thus  seen  the  practice  of  the  mo- 
dern Jews,  I shall  look  to  that  of  their  an- 


cestors before  the  Christian  era.  The  fact 
which  I shall  here  place  before  you,  occurred 
about  250  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Of  course  we  consider  the  books 
of ‘the  Machabees  to  be  canonical  Scripture, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
let  us  for  the  present  suppose  them  to  be 
only  what  our  opponents  will  admit,  viz.  a 
true  history  of  facts.  I shall  quote  from  them 
the  following  statement: — 2 Machab.  xii. 

“So  Judas  having  gathered  together  his  army, 
came  into  the  city  Odollam : and  when  the  se- 
venth  day  came,  they  purified  themselves  ac- 
cording to  the  custom,  and  kept  the  Sabbath  in 
the  same  place.  And  the  day  following  Judas 
came  with  his  company  to  take  away  the  bo* 
dies  of  them  that  were  slain,  and  to  bury  them 
with  their  kinsmen,  in  the  sepulchres  of  their 
fathers.  And  they  found  under  the  coats  of  the 
slain  some  of  the  donaries  of  the  idols  of  Jam- 
nia,  which  the  law  forbiddeth  to  the  Jews : bo 
that  aU  plainly  saw,  that  for  this  cause  they 
were  slain.  Then  they  all  blessed  the  just  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord,  who  had  discovered  the  things 
that  were  hidden. 

M And  so  betaking  themselves  to  prayers,  they 
besought  him,  that  the  sin  which  had  been  com- 
mitted might  be  forgotten.  But  the  most  va- 
liant Judas  exhorted  the  people  to  keep  them- 
selves from  sin,  forasmuch  as  they  saw  before 
their  eyes  what  had  happened,  because  of  the 
sins  of  those  that  were  slam.  And  making  a 
gathering,  he  sent  twelve  thousand  drachms  of 
silver  to  Jerusalem  for  sacrifice  to  be  offered  for 
the  sins  of  the  dead,  thinking  well  and  reli- 
giously concerning  the  resurrection.  (For  if  he 
had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were  slain  should 
rise  again,  it  would  have  seemed  superfluous 
and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.)  And  because 
he  considered  that  they  who  had  fallen  asleep 
with  godliness,  had  great  grace  laid  up  for  them. 


Let  us  compare  this  record  of  the  nation 
concerning  a fact  which  occurred  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  with  the  frets  which 
we  ourselves  now  observe  amongst  the  same 
people  ; their  prayers  and  their  offerings  for 
the  dead;  and  let  Bishop  Kemp  and  his  asso- 
ciates answer  whether  prayers  and  suffrages 
for  the  dead  were  not  previous  to  the  days 
of  the  Apostles  considered  as  useful  to  ob- 
tain  pardon  for  their  lesser  transgressions. 
Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  this  was  a cor- 
rupt usage  which  had  crept  into  the  Jewish 
Church,  because  Judas  Machabens  was  him- 
self not  only  the  protecting  champion  of  his 
nation  and  of  the  true  religion,  bnt  also  the 
High  Priest  of  the  regular  lineage  of  Aaron, 
who  only  did  that  which  he  knew  to  have 
been  usual  and  lawftil.  I shall  dwell  a little 
upon  the  import  of  this  passage:  it  contains 
the  following  conclusions:  first,  that  it  was 
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the  belief  of  the  then  Jewish  spiritual  au- 
thority that  lesser  sins  might  be  remitted 
after  death;  and  since  no  person  having  any 
unremitted  sin  can  enter  heaven,  it  is  a mani- 
fest corollary  that  the  person  who  dies  guilty 
of  a sin  which  is  subsequently  remitted*  suf- 
fers temporary  exclusion  from  heaven,  and  is 
thus  in  a state  of  purgation  until  that  remis- 
sion takes  place : secondly,  that  the  prayers 
and  suffrages  of  the  living  were  useful  to  the 
dead  who  were  not  utterly  rejected  for  griev- 
ous crimes  which  deserved  the  punishment 
of  hell:  thirdly,  that  all  the  penalty  of  sin 
was  not  remitted  at  the  hour  of  death,  even 
though  the  gujlt  might  be  blotted  out  and 
the  punishment  of  hell  remitted,  for  they  still 
might  be  held  In  captivity  for  a temporary 
punishment,  which  would  be  substituted  for 
the  eternal,  such  as  we  find  from  many  places 
in  Scripture  to  be  the  usual  mode  of  God’s 
providential  and  merciful  dispensation ; and 
therefore  a person  might  die  with  godliness 
and  have  great  grace  laid  up  for  him,  but  not 
to  be  obtained  until  after  the  endurance  of 
this  temporary  pain,  or  its  remission  upon  in- 
tercession. 

I believe  it  may  now  be  safely  stated  that 
I have  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  for  the  relief  of  the  dead,  was  in  the 
true  Church  of  Judea,  was  known  as  such  by 
the  Saviour  $nd  his  Apostles,  was  alluded  to 
and  admitteaby  them;  was  never  reprobated, 
never  undervalued,  but  as  being  a correct  and 
true  doctrine  of  heaven,  formed  as  much  a 
portion  of  the  hew  law  as  did  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ; and  it  was  as  un- 
necessary for  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  Apos- 
tles to  make  any  new  revelation  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  upon  the  subject  of  the  existence  of 
God  himself  and  a future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  Hence  we  find  it- acted  upon 
uniformly  by  the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  save 
those  of  the  latter,  who,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, adhered  to  Aerius,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury to  Peter  de  Bruis,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  Martin  Luther  and  to  John  Calvin. 

There  was  a custom  amongst  the  Jews, 
which  was  also  amongst  the  early  Christians, 
as  is  testified  amongst  others  by  St  John 
Chrysostom,  (Horn,  xxii  in  Matt)  of  inviting 
the  poor,  and  the  pious  to  a banquet  upon 
the  occasion  of  a death,  that  after  having 
partaken  of  the  bounty  they  might  pray  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased : and 
in  some  places,  the  food  was  after  the  inter- 
ment placed  upon  the  grave,  that  the  person 
who  there  found  relief  for  his  body,  might 

nfor  the  relief  of  the  9onl  of  the  indivi- 
for  whose  sake  the  benefaction  was  giv- 
en. In  many  places  we  may  yet  observe  much 
of  the  remains  of  those  customs.  But  as  we 
are  not  by  our  adversaries  allowed  to  quote 


the  book  of  Tobias  as  canonical,  J shall  ad- 
duce from  it  historical  evidence  of  the  cus- 
tom which  I have  described. 

In  the  adviee  which  that  holy  man  gives 
to  his  son  as  recorded  in  chap,  iv  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage: — ver.  17,  18, 

“ Eat  thy  bread  with  the  hungry  and  the 
needy ; ana  with  thy  garments  cover  the  naked. 
Lay  out  thy  bread  and  thy  wine  upon  the  bu- 
rial of  a just  man ; and  do  not  eat  and  drink 
thereof  with  the  wicked.” 

In  the  2 Kings,  otherwise  2 Samuel — c. 
xii,  ver.  16,  &c.  we  distinctly  find  the  objects 
of  the  fasting  of  King  David. 

“And  David  besought  the  Lord  for  the  child: 
and  David  kept  a fast,  and  going  in  by  himself 
lay  upon  the  ground.  And  the  ancients  of  his 
house  came  to  make  him  rise  from  the  ground  ; 
but  he  would  not : neither  did  he  eat  meat  with 
them.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day 
that  the  child  died : ana  the  servants  of  David 
feared  to  tell  him  that  the  child  was  dead.  For 
they  said ; Behold,  when  the  child  was  yet  alive, 
we  spoke  to  him,  and  he  would  not  hearken  to 
our  voice ; how  much  more  will  he  afflict  himself, 
if  we  tell  him  that  the  child  is  dead  f But  when 
David  saw  his  servants  whispering,  he  under- 
stood that  the  child  was  dead : and  he  said  to 
his  servants : Is  the  child  dead  I They  answered 
him : He  is  dead.  Then  David  arose  from  the 
ground,  and  washed,  and  anointed  himself : and 
when  he  had  changed  his  apparel,  he  went  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  worshiped:  and 
then  he  came  into  his  own  house,  and  ne  called 
for  bread,  and  ate.  , And  his  servants  said  to 
him : What  thing  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ? 
thou  didst  fast  and  weep  for  the  child,  while  it 
was  alive : but  when  the  child  was  dead,  thou 
didst  rise  up,  and  eat  bread.  And  he  said : 
While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I fasted  and  wept 
for  him : for  I said : * Who  knoweth  whether  the 
Lord  may  not  give  him  to  me,  and  the  child 
may  live.'  But  now  that  he  is  dead,  why  should 
I fast ; shall  1*  be  able  to  bring  him  back  any 
more  ? I shall  go  to  him  rather : but  he  shall 
not  return  to  me.* 

The  King  then  did  not  fast  through  grief 
or  affliction  of  regret,  but  by  way  of  prayer, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  impetrntion  or  obtain- 
ing favor : and  his  answer  shows  his  esti- 
mate of  the  folly  of  fasting  through  grief  or 
regret.  Upon  this  principle  the  venerable 
Bede  very  properly  explains  other  passages 
of  the  same  divine  records  in  conformity  to 
what  the  whole  of  the  preceding  testimony 
assures  us  is  their  meaning.  Thus  in  chap, 
iii  of  the  same  book,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Abner;  after  David  lamented  and 
mourned  for  his  death,  he  fasted  to  entreat 
mercy  from  God,  for  his  soul : so  too  in  the 
xxxi  chapter  of  the  preceding  book,  the  brave 
men  who  buried  Haul  and  Jonathan,  fasted 
seven  days,  not  in  idle  grief,  but  in  profits- 
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tile  intercession  for  their  souls— and  in  chap, 
ii  of  book  ii,  it  is  recorded  that  David  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  those  good  men  for 
their  corporal  and  spiritual  mercy  to  Saul 

Another  custom  of  patriarchal  times  was 
founded  upon  the  doctrine  which  I am  at 
present  exhibiting,  for  that  doctrine  was 
known  in  those  days  and  gave  to  the  vene- 
rable fathers  of  the  faithful  in  ancient  times 
equal  consolation,  as  it  did  to  the  Christian 
of  after  ages,  and  as  it  does  to  the  Catholic 
of  to-day.  There  is  a marked  difference  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants  upon  the 
subject  of  interments*  The  former  always 
desire  to  be  buried  near  their  Church,  or 
at  least  in  the  place  common  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  communion.  They  are  often 
said  to  be  superstitiously  fond  of  what  is 
too  often  sneered  at,  consecrated  ground. 
Whilst  persons  of  other  -denominations  are 
generally  above  this  vulgar  prejudice,  and 
think  their  bodies  Just  as  well  provided  for 
in  a comer  of  their  plantation,  or  field,  or 
any  other  place ; the  Catholic  expects  to  have 
his  soul  benefited  by  the  prayers  offered  on 
its  behalf  by  those  who  seeing  the  spot 
where  the  body  is  buried,  intercede  for  him : 
hence  the  origin  of  cemeteries  about  the 
Churches : the  Catholic  believes  that  when 
the  Church  solemnly  prays  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  those  persons  whose  bodies 
might  be  interred  within  the  inclosure,  he 
will  be  made  partaker  of  the  benefit  of  the 
prayer  when  his  body  is  so  interred : hence 
we  value  highly  interment  in  ground  so  con- 
secrated; strangers  to  our  Church  may,  if 
they  will,  caH  this  superstition;  but  it  is 
one  of  a very  ancient  date.  We  find  such 
superstition  in  Jacob  as  we  read  in  Genesis, 
xlvii,  v.  29,  &c. 

* And  when  he  saw  that  the  day  of  his  death 
drew  nigh,  he  called  his  son  Joseph,  and  said  to 
him : If  I have  found  favor  in  thy  sight,  put 
thy  hand  under  my  thigh  and  thou  shalt  show 
me  this  kindness  and  truth,  not  to  buiy  me  in 
Egypt : But  I will  sleep  with  my  fathers,  and 
thou  dialt  take  me  away  out  of  this  land,  and 
bury  roe  in  the  burying  place  of  my  ancestors. 
And  Joseph  answered  him : I will  do  what  thou 
hast  commanded.  And  he  said : Swear  then 
to  me.  And  as  he  was  swearing,  Israel  adored 
God,  turning  to  the  be<f  s head.” 

Also  in  chapter  1,  regarding  Joseph,  it  is 
written,  v.  23,  &c. 

u After  which  he  told  his  brethren  : God  will 
visit  you  after  my  death,  and  will  make  you  go 
up  out  of  this  land,  to  the  land  which  he  swore 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  And  he  made 
them  swear  to  him,  saying : God  will  visit  you, 
carry  my  bones  with  you  out  of  this  plaee : 
And  he  died,  being  a hundred  and  ten  years  old. 
And  being  embalmed,  he  was  laid  in  a coffin 
in  Egypt. 


The  testimony  of  the  whole  body  of  in- 
terpreters, as  well  as  of  other  witnesses,  has 
been  uniformly  given  to  inform  us  that  the 
great  object  of  the  patriarchs  was  to  have 
their  bodies  brought  amongst  their  kindred 
to  have  the  benefit  of  commemoration  and 
participation  in  their  sacrifices  and  suffrages, 
even  after  their  death. 

To  these  proofs  I might  add  passages  from 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  old  law,  which  the 
earliest  Christians  testified  to  have  been 
always  understood  of  purgatory.  Thus  Ps. 
xxxvii,  (Prot.  ver.  xxxviii,) 

M Rebuke  me  not,  0 Lord,  in  thy  indignation, 
nor  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath.” 

St.  Augustine,  Bede,  and  many  others  tell 
us  that  it  means,  “ Do  not,  O Lord,  punish, 
me  after  death  by  the  passing  rebuke  even 
of  your  ( lighter ) indignation:  nor  by  the 
(heavier)  wrath  which  endures  for  ever.” 
Origen,  St.  Ambrose  and  others,  in  like 
manner  find  the  testimony  of  the  doctrine  in 
Psalm  lxv,  (Prot.  ver.  lxvi,  12,) 

“ We  have  passed  through  fire  and  water  and 
thou  hast  brought  us  out  into  a refreshment.” 
Where  the  water  is  baptism,  and  the  fire 
purgatory. 

St.  Augustine  in  his  book  xx  of  the  City 
of  God,  c.  26,  informs  us  that  the  prophet 
Isaias  speaks  of  purgatory  in  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  v.  4,  c.  iv. 

“ If  the  Lord  shall  wash  away  the  filth  of 
the  daughters  of  Sion,  and  shall  wash  away  the 
blood  of  Jerusalem  out  of  the  midst  thereof, 
by  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  the  spirit  of 
burning” 

St  Basil  informs  us  that  the  doctrine  was 
also  exhibited  by  the  same  prophet  in  his 
chapter  ix — in  the  spiritual  meaning  of  v.  18. 
St.  John  states  that  the  doctrine  was  found 
also  according  to  many  persons  in  the  spiri- 
tual meaning  of  Mieheas,  chap,  vii,  8,  9. 

M Rejoice  not,  thou  my  enemy,  over  me,  be- 
cause 1 am  fallen ; I shall  arise,  when  I sit  in 
darkness,  the  Lord  is  my  light.  I will  bear  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord,  because  I have  sinned  against 
him,  until  he  judge  my  cause,  and  execute  judg- 
ment for  me : he  wifi  bring  me  forth  into  the 
light,  1 shall  behold  his  justice.” 

St.  Augustine  and  several  other  fathers 
explain  the  passage  of  the  prophet  Zacharias, 
c.  ix,  v.  11,  of  the  release  of  souls  from  pur% 
gatory  by  the  nferita  of  the  shedding  of  the 
blooa  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
release  of  the  fathers  from  limbo  by  the 
same  blood. 

“ Thou  also  by  the  blood  of  thy  testament 
hast  sent  forth  thy  prisoners  out  of  the  pit, 
wherein  is  no  water/ 

I believe  the  doctrine  to  have  been  taught 
in  those  several  passages : but  my  argument 
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does  not  rest  upon  the  correctness  of  that 
assertion.  I will  suppose  all  those  interpret- 
ers to  have  erred  in  their  comments.  This 
conclusion  must  still  be  unshaken.  Those 
earliest  lights  of  Christianity  knew  and  taught 
that  it  was  a doctrine  of  the  pure  Jewish 
Church,  that  there  is  a purgatory,  and  that 
the  souls  therein  detained  are  aided  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  faithful ; in  this  there  could 
not  have  been  a mistake  on  their  parts : add 
this  to  my  other  documents,  and  it  is  manifest 
that  this  was  a doctrine  of  true  religion  be- 
fore the  epoch  of  Christianity. 

I remain,  yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  OcL  29,  1827. 

LETTER  XLV. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends, — Since  writing  my  last  letter, 
I have  with  feelings  of  pain  and  sorrow  read 
the  account  of  Bishop  Kemp's  unexpected 
and  melancholy  death.  I deeply  regret  that 
my  last  letter  contains  a call  upon  him,  and 
that  call  written  at  a time  when  he  had  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  though  I did  not  and  could 
not  have  known  it  when  I wrote.  I regret 
it,  because  should  any  of  his  friends  read  that 
call  after  the  interment  of  a respected  and 
lamented  friend,  the  feeling  which  it  must 
create,  will  be  to  them  unpleasant,  and  such 
as  I would  not  desire  to  produce.  I trust 
they  will  accept  this  explanation. 

With  the  deceased  prelate  I had  never  the 
honor  of  an  acquaintance,  to  him  I bore  no 
feeling  of  unkindness,  I sympathize  with  his 
afflicted  relatives ; but  from  his  own  act  he 
made  it  necessary  for  me  in  the  course  of 
my  previous  letters  to  address  many  of  my 
observations  to  him,  as  the  leader  or  an  host 
by  which  my  Church  was,  as  I conceive, 
without  foundation  or  necessity  assailed,  by 
the  recommendation  of  White’s  libellous 
production,  as  an  accurate  portrait  of  Cath- 
olicism, to  the  perusal  of  the  Protestants  of 
America.  I am  bound  in  charity  to  believe 
that  Bishop  Kemp  in  doing  what  deeply 
wounded  a large  and  respectable  portion  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  acted  according  to  his 
knowledge  and  conviction,  and  sense  of  duty. 
And  when  I an  humble  individual  knew  that 
knowledge  to  be  delusion,  that  conviction  to 
be  unfounded,  and  that  sense  of  duty  to  be 
erroneous;  1 did  appeal  to  him  for  the  correc- 
tion of  my  statements,  if  in  his  power,  the 
subversion  of  my  principles,  if  they  were  not 
tenable,  and  the  disproving  of  my  conclu- 
sions, if  they  could  be  destroyed.  I did  so 
with  freedom,  and  I hope  without  disrespect; 
I did  so  plainly,  because  the  position  which 
he  had  volunteered  to  occupy  was  that  of  a 
direct  and  open  assailant  of  tne  line  in  which 


I am  marshalled,  and  upon  a post  which  I 
feel  bound  to  defend.  But  although  in  the 
haste  of  furnishing  these  generally  unrevis- 
ed and  uncorrected  letters  for  publication, 
many  expressions  hove  escaped  me,  which  1 
would  upon  a review  suppress,  and  some  of 
those  be  more  harsh  than  1 should  desire  to 
use,  still  1 trust  that  at  no  moment  has  there 
been  in  my  heart  one  movement  towards  this 
lamented  individual  which  was  inconsistent 
with  kind  and  charitable  feeling.  He  has 
sed  away;  called  before  a just  and  merci- 
God,  who  I should  hope  regarded  him 
with  that  compassion  which  each  of  us  would 
desire  for  himself : of  course  his  name  shall 
no  more  appear  in  these  letters.  Dr.  Wa- 
rner too,  whose  signature  first  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  list  is  no  more ; I shall  therefore 
in  any  appeal  which  I might  feel  it  proper 
henceforth  to  make,  address  the  survivors  as 
a body,  rather  than  select  an  Individual  as 
their  representative.  I felt  it,  if  not  requir- 
ed, to  be  at  least  a relief  to  myself  to  make 
this  explanation,  and  shall  now  resume  my 
task. 

1 have  shown  that  the  doctrines  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Purgatory  and  of  the  power  of  the 
living  to  aid  the  souls  therein  detained  by 
their  suffrages,  were  held  by  the  true  Churcn 
of  the  Jews.  I proceed  now  to  show  that 
the  existence  of  Purgatory  was  held  by  the 
Gentiles,  and  was  one  of  the  original  doc- 
trines of  revelation.  Previous  to  my  enter- 
ing upon  this  proof,  I feel  it  necessary  to  lay 
down  a few  principles  and  to  explain  and  ex- 
emplify them  by  facts. 

My  first  principle  is  that  since  a true  re- 
vealed religion  existed  before  the  art  of  writ- 
ing was  invented,  revealed  doctrines  and  their 
sufficient  evidence  might  exist  without  hav- 
ing been  committed  to  writing,  and  therefore 
we  ate  not  to  reject  a doctrine  as  not  reveal- 
ed upon  the  mere  plea  that  it  is  not  found 
testified  in  a written  record.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  previous  to  the  days  of  Moses  there 
were  a variety  of  doctrines  revealed  by  hea- 
ven, and  believed  by  religions  men ; amongst 
others  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  of  a future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments: Noe  and  his  sons  believed  those  doc- 
trines, so  did  Abraham,  so  did  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  never 
saw  a book  of  Scripture. 

I will  next  observe  that  those  doctrines 
did  not  cease  to  be  true,  and  revealed  articles 
of  faith,  because  at  a subsequent  period  other 
truths  were  revealed  and  written,  though 
these  earlier  articles  should  not  have  been 
written.  I look  upon  this  proposition  to  be 
so  plain  as  to  need  no  argument  for  its  proof 
because  surely  the  truth  of  a fact  or  of  a doc- 
trine cannot  depend  upon  the  mere  circum- 
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stance  of  its  being  written,  otherwise  none  of. 
the  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  would  have  been  true  until  from  seyen 
to  ten  years  after  his  death,  when  St  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel ; and  several  others  would 
not  have  been  true  for  about  fifty  years  more, 
as  there  are  several  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
which  had  not  been  previously  committed  to 
writing.  The  finding  of  a doctrine  written 
upon  a proper  and  sufficient  record  is  good 
evidence  of  its  truth,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
sort  of  good  evidence,  otherwise  the  doctrines 
of  Chnst  were  preached  by  the  Apostles 
without  good  evidence,  and  the  revealed  doc- 
trines which  were  believed  before  the  days 
of  Moses  were  received  by  the  faithful  of 
that  day  without  good  evidence ; whereas  we 
know  distinctly  that  those  men  who  never 
saw  a book  of  the  Scriptures  had  sound  faith 
and  believed  the  revelation  of  God  upon 
sufficient  evidence,  both  previous  to  the  time 
of  Moses  and  from  the  death  of  Christ  to 
the  writing  of  the  Gospels. 

I will  also  state  that  it  was  not  from  the 
Pentateuch  the  Jewish  people  derived  the 
knowledge  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a future 
state,  and  of  a variety  of  the  other  essential 
and  frmdamental  doctrines  of  relimon,  which 
had  been  revealed  ages  before  the  days  of 
Moses,  and  believed  by  the  people  of  Israel 
before  his  birth.  He  who  would  seek  to 
find  all  those  in  the  Pentateuch  would  return 
disappointed,  for  they  had  been  revealed  and 
believed  before  it  was  written,  and  therefore 
were  doctrines  of  early  faith,  and  several  of 
them  were  not  written  in  that  book,  but  did 
not  cease  therefore  to  be  true,  and  to  be  a poiv 
tion  of  revelation:  but  they  were  preserved  in 
evidence,  though  not  on  the  book,  yet  in  the 
same  mannerthat  the  evidence  was  preserved 
that  the  contents  of  the  book  were  originally 
true  and  had  been  preserved  unchanged. 

I again  assert  that  the  great  features  of 
revealed  religion,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the 
dispersion  of  Babel  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  various  systems  of  Paganism  to  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  The  Patriarchal  race  and 
others  who  were  true  and  pure  worshippers 
of  God  preserved  them  unaltered ; the  hea- 
thens only  disfigured  the  doctrines,  corrupt- 
ed the  practice  of  morality,  and  misapplied 
the  ceremonial  of  worship,  to  which  also  they 
added  much  superstition.  What  I mean  by 
the  great  features  of  revealed  religion,  are  the 
existence  of  a Supreme  Providential  Being 
who  ought  to  receive  our  homage,  and  who 
views  our  conduct,  and  will  in  a future  state 
reward  or  punish  us  according  to  onr  deserts. 
The  Heathen  multiplied  deities,  and  worship- 
ped devils  and  not  God : he  assimilated  the 
punishments  of  that  future  state  and  its  re- 


wards to  what  he  found  painful  or  pleasing 
here  below : his  principle  that  God  ought  to 
be  worshiped  by  sacrifice,  &e.,  was  correct ; 
but  in  applying  the  principle  he  erred.  As 
regarded  offences,  they  aid  not  blend  all 
transgressors  into  one  heap  for  promiscuous 
damnation,  but  they  made  a classification  of 
crimes,  and  of  criminals,  and  according  to  this 
distinction,  they  as  well  as  the  Jew  believ- 
ed that  there  was  to  be  eternal  punishment 
for  great  delinquents,  and  only  a temporary 
purgation  for  others.  We  find  this  distinc- 
tion held  by  the  Gentile  world  'as  far  up  as 
we  can  trace  any  satisfactory  evidence  upon 
the  subject  I shall  if  required  state  many 
particulars  of  that  evidence:  at  present,  I 
merely  exhibit  the  principle  of  the  argument, 
and  from  a book  lying  before  me  I refer  for 
the  Greeks  to  Plato,  in  Phado,  and  Gorgias , 
where  he  gives  the  description  of  those  who 
having  lived  in  piety  and  justice,  are  imme- 
diately after  death  transported  to  the  islands 
of  the  blessed ; of  those  who  having  com- 
mitted expiable  offences  are  held  in  punish- 
ment until  the  guilt  is  cleared  away ; and  of 
those  whose  crimes  are  incurable  and  who 
are  cast  into  Tartarus  to  be  punished  for 
ever,  but  whose  affliction  profits  nothing  to 
themselves ; but  they  are  examples  to  others: 
and  for  the  Romans  to  Cicero,  Som.  Scipio- 
nis , in  fine , where  he  mentions  a place  of 
purgation.  Claudian  too  gives  us  Purgatory. 

Quo*  ubi  per  varios  amnes  per  mille  figura s, 
Egit  JLethceo  purgatos  /famine. 

In  Ruffin,  lib.  ii,  v.  491. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  ASneid*  we  have 
very  fine  descriptions  by  Virgil  of  the  thre 
states,  and  corresponding  pretty  accurately 
with  the  doctrine  of  Plato.  I shall  merely 
give  a short  passage  respecting  each. 

HELL. 

u Dux  inelyte  TencruiU, 

Nnlli  fan  casto  sceleratum  insistere  Ilmen  ; 

CM  me,  cum  lucis  Hccule  pnel'ecit  A vends. 

Ipsa  Dcum  pcrna.s  docuit,  perqtio  omnia  duxit. 
CnoAsius  hst.'c  llhadumanthu*  habet  durissima  regna, 
Castigatque,  auditquedoloB:  subigitque  fateri 
Qute  quis  opud  superos,  Amo  ltetatus  inani, 

Distulil  in  serain  comtnis*a  piacula  mortem. 
Continuo  some*  ultrix  accinta  tlagello 
Tisi  phone  quatit  lnsulUms:  torvosque  sinistra 
Intentnna  amines,  vocal  m'mina  sa-va  sororum. 

* * * * * * 

Ne  qu®re  doceri 

Qnam  poenara ; autquac  forma  vlroe  fortunave  raereik 
Saxum  ingens  volvunt  alii,  radiisve  rotarum 
Dtstrictipendent : sedet,  aetemumque  sedebit 
Infellx  These  os ; Phlegyasque  miaerrimus  omnee 
Admonet, et  magna  testatur  voce  per  umbras: 

4 Discite  justltl&m  moniti,  et  non  temnere  Divot.*  ” 

Drydsn’b  Translation. 

The  chaste,  the  holy  race 
Are  all  forbidden  this  polluted  place. 

But  Hecate,  when  she  gave  to.rule  the  woods. 

Then  led  me  trembling  through  the  dire  abodes, 

* See  an  Essay  on  this  Book,  in  Part  IV. 
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And  taught  the  torture*  of  the  avenging  Gods, 

These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate ; 

And  awful  Rhadamauthus  rule*  the  State: 

He  hoars  and  judges  each  committed  crime ; 

Inquires  into  the  'manner,  place,  and  time. 

The  conscious  wretch  must  all  his  acts  reveal: 

Loth  to  confess,  unable  to  conceal; 

From  the  drat  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 

To  his  last  hour  of  unrepenting  death. 

Straight,  o’er  the  guilty  ghost,  the  fury  shakes 
The  sounding  whip,  and  brandishes  her  snakes  ; 

And  the  pale  sinner  with  her  sisters  takes. 

* + * * * * 

Pitt's  Translation. 

But  what  their  torments,  seek  not  thou  to  know, 

Or  the  dire  sentence  of  their  endless  woe. 

Some  roll  a stone,  rebounding  down  the  hill, 

Some  hang  suspended  on  the  whirling  wheel ; 

There  Theseus  groans  in  pains  that  ne'er  expire, 
Chained  down  forever  in  a chair  of  fire; 

There  Phlegyas  feels  unutterable  woe. 

And  roars  incessant  through  the  shades  below : 

Be  just;  ye  mortals!  by  these  torments  awed, 

These  dreadful  torments,  not  to  scorn  a God. 

HEAVEN. 

His  deinum  exactla  perfecto  munere  divae. 

Devenere  locos  lfetos,et  amorna  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemorum,  sod  esq  ue  be  alas. 

I^rgior  hie  campoa  aether  et  lumine  vestit 
Purpureo ; Soleraque  suutn,  »ua  sidera  norunt. 

Hie  man  us,  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi, 
Quique  aacerdotes  cast!,  dum  vita  mandbat, 

Quique  pit  votes,  et  Phoebo  dlgna  locuti, 

Inveutas  ant  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes, 

Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecore  inerendo: 

Omnibus  his  nivea  cinguntur  tempora  vitta. 

Pitt’s  Translation. 

These  rites  complete,  they  reach  the  flowery  plains, 
The  verdant  groves  where  endles  pleasure  reigns. 
Here  growing  ether  shoots  a purple  ray. 

And  o’er  the  rogion  pours  a double  day , 

From  sky  to  sky  the  unwearied  splendor  runs, 

And  nobler  planets  roll  round  brighter  suns. 

Drtben’s  Translation. 

Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good, 

In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood ; 

Priests  of  urn  blemish'd  lives  here  made  abode, 

And  poets  worthy  their  inspiring  God: 

And  searching  wits,  of  more  mechanic  parts, 

Who  grac’d  their  age  with  new  invented  arts. 

Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend ; 

And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

The  heads  of  these  with  holy  fillets  bound 
And  all  their  temples  were  with  garlands  crown’d. 

PURGATORY. 

ftenena  eel  UUa  vigor  et  coeteetis  origo 
Quantum  non  noxia  corpora  tardant, 

Terrenique  hebetant  art  us,  moribundaque  membra. 
Hinc  metuunt  cupiuntque:  dolent  gaudentque ; neque 
Dispiciunt,  clause  tenebris  et  carcere  cfieco.  [auras 
Quin  et  supremo  cum  lumine  vita  reliquit : 

Non  tamen  omne  malum  miaeris,  nec  fundi tus  omnes 
Corporate  excedunt  pestes : pen  it  usque  necesse  eet 
Multa  diu  concrete  modis  inoleecere  miris. 

Ergo  exereentur  poenls,  veterumque  malorum 
Supplicia  expendunt.  Alia;  panduntur  inanes 
Suspense  ad  ventos : alils  sub  gurgite  vssto 
Inlectum  eluitursoelus,  aut  exuritur  igni. 

Quisque  suos  patimur  manes.  Exinde  per  amplum 
Mittimur  Elysium,  et  pauei  Iteta  arva  te nemos: 
Donee  longa  dies  perfecto  temporis  orbe 
Concretam  exemtt  labem  pururaaue  reliqmit 
iEthereum  sensum,  atque  aural  simpllcls  ignem. 

Pitt’s  Translation. 

Their  souls  at  first  from  high  Olympus  came ; 

And,  if  not  blunted  by  the  mortal  frame,  j 

IV  ethereal  fires  would  ever  bum  the  same ! 


But  while  on  Earth ; by  Earth-born  passions  tost, 
The  heavenly  spirits  lie  extinct  and  lost ; 

Nor  steal  one  glance  before  their  bodies  die. 

From  those  dark  dungeons  to  their  native  sky. 

Ev’n  when  those  bodies  are  to  death  resign'd, 

8ome  old  inherent  spots  are  left  behind ; 

A sullying  tincture  of  coreoreal  stains 
Deep  in  the  substance  or  the  soul  remains. 

Thus  are  her  splendors  dlmm’d,  and  crusted  o'er 
With  those  dark  vices,  that  she  knew  before. 

For  this  the  souls  a various  penance  pay, 

To  purge  the  taint  of  former  crimes  away : 

Some  in  the  sweeping  breezes  are  refin’d. 

And  bung  On  high  to  whiten  in  the  wind ; 

Sqme  cleanse  their  stains  beneath  the  gushing 
streams, 

And  some  rise  glorious  from  the  searching  flames. 
Thus  all  mast  suffer ; and,  those  sufferings  past, 

The  clouded  minds  are  purified  at  last. 

But  when  the  circling  seasons,  as  they  roll. 

Have  cleans'd  the  dross  long  gather’d  round  the  soul : 
When  the  celestial  fire  divinely  bright. 

Breaks  forth  vlctoribus  in  her  native  light : 

Then  we,  the  chosen  few,  Elysium  gain. 

And  here  expatiate  on  the  blissful  plain. 

My  argument  from  the  facte  now  exhibits 
ed  is  very  simple.  Blanco  White  and  hie 
abettors  would  insinuate  that  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory  was  not  known  for  several  centu- 
ries after  the  establishment  of  Christianity: 
and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  asserting  that 
it  was  an  invention  of  what  they  call  Popery. 
I have  met  it  by  producing  the  early  Fathers 
of  the  Church  to  show  that  it  was  one  of  the 
ancient  and  original  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian body : I have  produced  the  ancient  litur- 

I have  thus  shown  that  it  was  a tenet  of  the 
early  Church,  and  not  an  invention  of  a later 
period.  I went  farther  when  I showed  that 
it  was  a doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Church  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  Saviour,  and  I now 
show  that  it  was  a doctrine  of  Plato,  of  Ci- 
cero, of  Virgil,  and  of  other  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans before  the  saine  epoch.  Suppose  the 
tenet  to  be  as  gross  an  error  as  the  worship 
of  the  leeks  of  Egypt  I have  at  all  events 
proved  that  it  was  no  invention  of  the  Popes 
or  of  their  adherents.  And  yet  those  per- 
sons who  claim  to  be  more  learned  than  we 
are,  and  who  affect  to  pity  us  for  the  over- 
shadowing of  our  intellect;  those  good  gen- 
tlemen who  bellow  against  our  religion  in 
the  cities,  and  the  towns,  and  the  villages, 
and  the  courts,  and  the  woods  of  this  conti- 
nent, most  wise  and  learned  antiquarians, 
most  erudite  and  critical  historians  as  they 
are,  perpetually  tell  their  hearers  that  the 
doe  trine  of  Purgatory  is  one  of  the  inven- 
tions of  Popery.  I nave  know  clergymen 
in  this  city  of  Charleston,  who  really  have,  I 
believe,  good  claims  to  be  considered  scho- 
lars, recommend  this  same  work  of  Blanco 
White  to  their  friends  and  congregations,  as 
being  amongst  other  things  a very  accurate 
and  good  description  of  the  origin  of  Roman 
Catholic  errors : now  what  must  be  our  opin- 
ion of  the  information  of  those  gentlemen, 
upon  their  own  professional  subjects,  if  as 
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we  are  in  charity  bound  to  suppose,  they  be-  against  the  plain,  positive,  and  universal 
lieve  what  they  stated  ? testimony ; or  if  several  did,  there  would  be 

Before  I leave  this  topic,  I shall  show  you  some  at  least  found  who  would  have  reject- 
what  I conceive  to  be  abundant  reason  to  ed  the  novelty,  and  adhered  to  the  ancieht 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gentile  as  evidence.  Let  us  even  abandon  this  ground, 
well  as  the  Jew  derived  the  knowledge  of  the  and  say  that  they  all  erred,  and  that  m their 
doctrine  from  those  to  whom  it  was  revealed  delusion,  they  framed  a notion  of  such  a Pur- 
by  God  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  gatory : still  we  must  be  certain,  that  when 
I remain,  yours,  &c.,  B.  C.  God  gave  a new  revelation,  he  would  have 

Charleston,  $.  C.,  Nov.  6, 1827.  corrected  this  error,  and  the  people  to  whom 

such  revelation  had  been  given  would  be 

LETTER  XL VI.  rescued  from  the  delusion : we  would  then 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States  find  truth  amongst  the  newly-instructed 
of  America.  people,  and  error  amongst  the  others.  The 

My  Feiehds,— We  have  seen  that  before  patriarchs  received  a revelation ; and  its  evi- 
the  days  of  our  Saviour,  the  doctrine  of  the  deuces  were  continued  to  their  descendants, 
existence  of  Purgatory  was  a tenet  of  the  the  Israelites,  who  had  their  knowledge  ex- 
true  Jewish  Church,  and  of  some  of  the  most  tended  by  still  more  ample  communications ; 
enlightened  Gentiles.  A question  presents  and  yet  we  find  a perfect  coincidence  in  the 
itself  to  us,  u Were  they  in  error  on  this  sub-  substantial  belief,  as  to  the  number  and  na- 
ject  V*  Though  it  is  not  exactly  within  the  ture  of  the  states  in  another  world,  between 
range  of  my  task,  I shall  meet  this  question  the  Israelites  and  the  Gentiles.  Thus  we 
by  stating,  that  they  were  not  in  error.  In  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  doctrine  so 
my  last  letter,  I laid  down  a few  principles  found  to  exist  was  that  which  was  originally 
which  I request  you  still  to  bear  in  mind,  given,  and  therefore  the  early  revelation  of 
and  at  the  proper  period  apply  to  what  I God  testified  the  existence  of  Heaven,  of 
shall  now  adduce : we  shall  thus  obtain  the  Hell,  and  of  Purgatory, 
rule  for  ascertaining  what  is  error  and  what  Let  us  take  another  supposition,  that  it 
is  truth  in  those  early  doctrines.  was  a doctrine  which  the  Gentiles  did  not 

I assume  the  single  origin  of  the  human  receive  from  the  original  traditions  derived 
family;  I assume  that  God  made  revelations  from  Adam  and  Noe,  but  that  Plato  who  is 
to  Adam,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  supposed  to  have  derived  much  of  his  know- 
correct  religious  practices,  and  the  substance  ledge  from  the  sacred  writings  and  from  the 
of  the  faith  of  the  true  believers ; I assume  Jews,  drew  his  rneory  from  tins  people,  and 
an  object  of  the  Almighty  to  be,  that  the  that  from  this  philosopher  it  spread  through 
preservation  of  the  knbwleage  thus  commu-  the  Gentiles ; in  this  case,  we  should  have 
mcated  by  him  to  Adam,  was  to  be  one  of  the  to  attribute  its  origin  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
the  first  and  most  important  religious  obliga-  the  chosen  people  of  God ; and  shall  we  say 
tions  of  mankind ; I assume  that  neither  Adam  that  a nation  selected  by  the  peculiar  provi- 
nor  any  of  his  descendants  was  acquainted  dence  of  heaven*  in  the  midst  of  revelation 
with  the  future  state  of  mortals,  by  any  power  and  of  miracles,  to  preserve  the  great  truths 
,of  natural  reasoning.  In  fact,  we  know  no-  of  pure  religion,  taught  error  even  to  the 
thing  of  a future  state,  save  what  we  have  philosophers  of  Greece  ? But  the  difficulty 
learned  from  revelation;  nor  could  we,  nor  becomes  greater,  when  we  survey  other  and 
could  our  earliest  predecessors  know  with  earlier  nations,  to  whom  Plhto  could  not  have 
certainty  that  there  was  such  a state,  nor  any  taught  what  he  had  learned  from  the  Mo- 
of  its  circumstances,  by  the  fight  of  our  na-  saic  code,  or  from  the  Hebrew  people ; thus 
tural  reason : hence,  every  thing  which  was  the  circumstance  of  its  being  found  in  those 
so  known,  had  been  revealed  by  him  who  other  nations,  destroys  the  foundation  sought 
knew  what  he  saw  and  declared.  After  the  to  be  laid,  and  we  are  driven  to  that  inevito- 
deluge,  Noah  and  his  family  had  a knowledge  ble  conclusion,  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  those  revelations,  one  of  the  most  impor-  religious  doctrines  of  the  world, 
tant  of  which  regarded  the  testimony  of  man:  We  next  come  to  review  facts,  and  they 

it  was  t be  most  simple,  the  most  interesting,  are  all  easily  explained,  by  admitting  what 
the  most  easily  recollected,  and  that  whicn  we  state  as  their  foundation.  Several  nations 
would  most  naturally  arrest  frequently  and  held  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or 
powerfully  the  attention  of  every  person.  transmigration  of  souls.  Let  us,  for  a mo- 
I f men  nad  been  originally  told  that  there  ment,  view  the  foundation  of  truth  and 
were  but  two  states,  one  of  eternal  happi-  the  superstructure  of  error.  The  ancient 
ness,  and  one  of  eternal  misery,  they  would  tenets  gave  a knowledge  of  Heaven,  of  Hell, 
scarcely  think  of  imagining  a third  state  of  and  of  a state  of  Purgation ; but  it  was 
transient  endurance  and  ultimate  happihess  j easily  imagined  by  some  that  this  purgation 
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consisted  in  transmigration,  in  order  that  the 
sins  and  imperfections  of  one  life  might  be 
punished  by  endurance  in  another : thus  the 
very  superadded  error  bore  testimony  to  the 
original  truth.  Prayer  was  from  the  earliest 
ages  offered  for  the  dead,  by  those  who  held 
the  doctrines  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
and  those  prayers  and  obsequies  were  special 
accompaniments  of  the  funeral:  here  also 
the  tenet  was  preserved,  that  the  troubled 
spirit  was  brought  to  repose  by  the  due  ob- 
sequies and  the  proper  prayer,  although  the 
Gentile  preserved  only  an  indistinct  idea,  and 
used  a superstitious  rite  of  obsequy.  The 
Jew  did  not  take  from  the  Gentile,  nor  the 
Gentile  from  the  Jew,  but  both  followed  the 
custom,  as  they  preserved  the  principle  of 
their  common  ancestor,  to  whom  God  had 
made  the  revelation.  I before  remarked, 
that  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  Pagan- 
ism were  but  a corruption  of  the  primitive 
truths  taught  by  God  to  man ; ana  I have 
in  this  case  given  on  exhibition  hastily  and 
imperfectly,  it  is  true,  but  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness to  show  that  Purgatory  and  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  fbr  the  dead,  were  some 
of  the  original  doctrines  of  the  earliest  reve- 
lation, long  before  the  days  of  Moses;  pre- 
vious, I would  say,  to  the  "deluge,  and  deriv- 
ed from  the  days  of  Adam,  of  Seth,  and  of 
Enos,  which  were  centuries  upon  centuries 
before  the  time  insinuated  and  suggested  by 
Blanco  White  and  the  erudite  antiquarians 
who  recommended  his  book  to  the  Protest- 
ants of  America. 

I have  done  with  the  proofs  of  the  doc- 
trine ; and,  although  I have  been  tedious  and 
desultory,  I have  by  no  means  exhausted  my 
store  of  facts  or  topics  of  argument  I have 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  opportunity  for 
arranging  my  arguments  or  correcting  my 
style.  A variety  of  heavy  cares  and  perplex- 
ing duties,  together  with  the  want  of  a suf- 
ficient library,  are  difficulties  which  must 
necessarily  cause  these  crude  letters  to  be 
only  the  collection  of  some  materials,  from 
which  a bulwark  for  our  faith  might  be  con- 
structed. The  imperfections  of  my  mode 
will  not  therefore,  I trust,  be  injurious  to  the 
excellence  of  my  cause ; yet,  even  with  these 
disadvantages,  I believe  it  has  been  made 
plain,  that  the  proposition  of  White  is  one  of 
the  most  unfounded  assertions  that  has  ever 
been  put  forward  by  a man  pretending  to 
any  knowledge  of  theology  or  of  history.  I 
shall  therefore  conclude  this  letter  and  this 
subject  by  showing  that,  amongst  Protestants 
themselves,  we  are  by  no  means  without 
supporters  of  our  tenets  regarding  Purgatory 
ana  prayers  for  the  dead. 

But  as  I have  been  so  far  back  as  the  an- 
tediluvian age,  I shall  not  be  blamed,  if,  in 


my  rapid  descent,  I stop  to  remark  that  in 
the  Koran,  which  was  chiefly  compiled  from 
an  observation  of  Jewish  and  Christian  cus- 
toms, the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  taught 
Thus  this  doctrine  was  a portion  of  the  true 
faith  of  the  ancient  line  of  patriarchs,  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  and  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
was  received  amongst  the  Gentiles  but  dis- 
figured, and  its  nature  mistaken ; was  also 
retained  by  the  Mahometans,  and  is  found 
amongst  several  of  the  Pagan  nations  of  the 
present  day,  to  whom  it  has  come  as  a por- 
tion of  the  primitive  religion  which  God 
gave  to  our  great  progenitors ; but  the  Pa- 
gan having  derived  his  knowledge  of  heaven 
and  of  hell  from  the  same  source,  exhibits  to 
us  in  his  profession  of  the  belief  of  each  state 
a degree  of  vague  and  chaotic  knowledge  in 
whicn,  though  the  great  substantial  truth  is 
preserved,  there  exists  much  of  error ; so  it 
is  in  his  belief  concerning  Purgatory;  he  tea- 
tifies  to  the  fact  of  its  existence,  but  he  errs 
in  the  circumstances  which  regard  it 

Its  existence  was  first  denied  in  the  fourth 
century,  by  Aerius  and  his  few  adherents; 
their  sect  was  speedily  extinct  In  the 
twelfth  contury,  the  Waldenses  and  others, 
especially  the  Petrobrussuins  and  the  Albi- 
genses,  renewed  the  denial.  . 

Luther,  in  his  disputation  at  Leipsic,  stated 
that  he  M firmly  believed,  nay,  he  would  dare 
to  say,  that  he  knew  there  was  a Purgatory, 
and  was  easily  persuaded  that  mention  thereof 
was  made  in  the  Scriptures.”  He  next  stat- 
ed, that  no  mention  was  found  of  Purgatory 
in  the  Scriptures ; next,  that  the  souls  tnerein 
were  not  certain  of  being  saved ; that  they 
could  merit  and  sin ; and  lastly,  he  denied  it 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  other  doctrines 
connected  therewith. 

The  Lutherans  drew  up,  and  presented 
their  Confession  of  Faith  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  at  Augsburg,  in  June,  1530,  and 
the  same  having  been  answered  by  some 
Catholic  divines,  Melancthon  wrote  its  apo- 
logy or  defence,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
appointment  of  the  principal  Lutherans.  In 
the  apology  is  the  following  passage : 

“ Touching  what  is  objected  against  us,  con- 
cerning oblation  for  the  dead,  having  been  prac- 
tised by  the  Fathers ; we  own  they  prayed  for 
the  dead,  and  we  hinder  none  from  now  doinoit; 
but  we  do  not  approve  of  the  application  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  for  the  dead,  m virtue  of  the 
action,  ex  overt  operato. 

“ Unjustly  do  our  adversaries  bring  against 
us  the  condemnation  of  Aerius,  who  they  say 
was  condemned  for  denying  that  the  was 
offered  up  for  the  living  ana  the  dead.  This  is 
their  custom,  to  adduce  the  ancient  heretics 
against  us,  and  to  compare  our  doctrine  with 
theirs.  St.  Epiphanius  testifies  that  Aerius 
taught  that  prayers  for  the  dead  were  nnpro- 
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ftable.  We  do  hot  ufhold  Aerius,  but  we 
contend  against  you  for  your  doctrine  of  the 
Mass*  Ac. 

In  this  it  is  plain  that  the  Lutheran  apo- 
logists for  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  did 
not  rank  praying  for  the  dead  amongst  Po- 
pish errors,  nor  agree  with  the  heresy  of 
Aerius,  whose  heresy  consisted  in  denying 
die  utility  of  those  prayers. 

Amongst  the  decisions  made  by  King 
Henry  VIII,  as  head  of  the  English  Church, 
and  subscribed  to  by  Thomas  Cranmer,  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  signature 
followed  that  of  Cromwell,  the  King’s  Vicar- 
General,  was  a full  approbation  of  the  cus- 
tom of  praying  for  the  dead,  Mas  consistent 
with  the  due  order  of  charity  to  pray  for 
them,  and  to  make  others  pray  for  them  in 
exequies  and  masses,  to  give  alms  fbr  that 
end/1  &c.  This  subscription  was  made  in 
1536.  Two  years  after,  the  English  Church 
subscribed  another  document  approving  of 
prayers  for  the  dead. 

In  1557,  a confession  of  faith  drawn  up 
by  Calvin  was  carried  to  Worms,  by  Beza 
and  Farel,  and  presented  to  the  princes  and 
states  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  there  as- 
sembled : in  which  the  Calvinists  of  France 
subscribe  to  all  the  doctrines  of  that  confes- 
sion, save  that  of  the  Eucharist,  and  amongst 
them  to*  that  of  praying  for  the  dead. 

Grotius,a  Protestant,  distinctly  shows  from 
evident  principles  that  it  is  confessed  by 
Mestresat,  by  Spanheim,  and  by  Calvin,  that 
there  must  be  a purification  of  the  soul  after 
death ; for  he  shows  that  they  avow  that  no 
soul  is  pure  at  any  moment  of  life,  nor  at  the 
time  of  death;  that  nothing  polluted  can 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  that  as 
Spanheim  says,  the  soul  cannot  be  present- 
ed to  God  till  it  be  without  spot  or  wrinkle, 
all  holy,  pure,  and  unblameaole;  and  upon 
the  question  whether  this  purification  takes 
place,  if  I may  so  say,  during  the  moment  of 
death,  or  at  a subsequent  period,  Spanheim 
says  we  cannot  be  certain.  The  Catholic 
has  learned  from  the  testimony  of  God,  given 
by  ages  and  by  nations,  exhibiting  his  early 
revelations,  that  it  frequently  is  deferred,  and 
that  the  soul  undergoes  punishment,  which 
may  be  alleviated  by  prayers  and  suffrages 
of  the  faithful;  and  hence  they  pray  for  the 
repose  of  their  deceased  brethren. 

I shall  here  transcribe  evidence  from 
Bishop  Milner’s  excellent  work,  “ The  End 
of  Controversy,11  Letter  xliii,  3. 


44 1 should  do  an  injury,  Rev.  Sir,  to  my  cause, 
were  I to  pass  over  the  concessions  of  -eminent 
Protestant  prelates,  and  other  writers,  on  the 
matter  in  debate.  On  some  occasions,  Luther 
admits  of  Purgatory,  as  an  article  founded  on 


Scripture.(o)  Melancthon  confesses  that  the  an- 
cients prayed  for  the  dead ; and  says,  that  the 
Lutherans  do  not  find  fault  with  it .(b)  Calvin 
intimates  that  the  souls  of  all  the  just  are  detain- 
ed in  Abraham’s  bosom  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment^) In  the  first  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Cranmer  and 
Ridley,  and  declared  by  act  of  Parliament  to 
have  been  framed*by  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  there  is  an  express  prayer  for  the  de- 
parted, that  * God  would  grant  them  mercy  and 
everlasting  peace.’(d)  It  can  be  shown,  that 
the  following  Bishops  of  your  Church  believe 
that  the  dead  ought  to  be  prayed  for:  An- 
drews, Usher,  Montague,  Taylor,  Forbes,  Shel- 
don, Barrow  of  St.  Asaph’s,  and  Blandford(«) 
To  these  I may  add  the  religious  Dr.  Johnson, 
whoso  published  meditations  prove  that  he  con- 
stantly prayed  for  his  deceased  wife.  But  what 
need  is  there  of  more  words  on  the  subject, 
when  it  is  clear  that  modern  Protestants,  in 
shutting  up  the  Catholic  Purgatory  for  imper- 
fect just  souls,  have  opened  another  general  one 
for  them,  and  all  the  wicked  of  every  sort  what- 
soever 1 It  is  well  known  that  the  disciples  of 
Calvin,  at  Geneva,  and,  perhaps,  every  where 
else,  instead  of  adhering  to  his  doctrine,  in  con- 
demning mortals  to  eternal  torments,  without 
any  fault  on  their  port,  now  hold  that  the  most 
confirmed  in  guilt,  and  the  finally  impenitent 
shall,  in  the  end,  be  saved :(/)  thus  establish- 
ing, as  Fletcher  of  Madeley  observes,  ‘general 
Purgatory .’(y)  A late  celebrated  theological, 
as  well  as  philosophical  writer  of  our  own  coun- 
try, Dr.  Pnestly,  being  on  his  death-bed,  called 
for  Simpson’s  work  On  the  Duration  of  Future 
Punishment , which  he  recommended  in  these 
terms : ‘ It  contains  my  sentiments : we  shall 
all  meet  finally : we  only  require  different  de- 
grees of  discipline,  suited  to  our  different  tem- 
pers, to  prepare  us  for  final  happiness.^)  Here 
again  is  a general  Protestant  Purgatory : and 
why  should  Satan  and  his  crew  be  demed  the 
benefit  of  it?  But  to  confine  myself  to  eminent 
divines  of  the  Established  Church ; one  of  its 
celebrated  preachers,  who,  of  course,  ‘never  men- 
tions hell  to  ears  polite,’  expresses  his  wish,  ‘ to 
banish  the  subject  of  evenasting  punishment 
from  all  pulpits,  as  containing  a doctrine,  at 
once  improper  and  uncertain ;(»)  which  senti- 
ment is  applauded  by  another  eminent  divine, 
who  reviews  that  sermon  in  the  British  Cri- 

a Assertions,  art.  87.  Disput  Leipeic. 

6 Apolog.  Conf.  Aug. 

Instit  L iii,  c.  6. 

. d See  the  form  in  Collier’s  Ecc.  Hist,  voL  ii, 
p.  257. 

e Collier’s  Hist — N.  B.  The  present  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  in  a sermon  just  published,  prays  for 
the  soul  of  our  poor  Princess  Charlotte,  ‘as  far 
as  this  is  lawful  and  profitable.’ 

f EncycL  Art.  Geneva. 

g Checks  to  Antinom,  voL  iv. 

h See  Edinb.  Review,  Oct  1806. 

% Sermons  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gilpin,  Preb.  of 
Sarum. 
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ti cJ(j)  Another  modem  divine  censures  ‘ the 
threat  of  eternal  perdition,  as  a cause  of  infide- 
lity.’^) The  renowned  Dr.  Paley  (but  here  we 
are  getting;  into  quite  novel  systems  of  theo- 
logy, which  will  force  a smile  from  its  old  stu- 
dents, notwithstanding  the  awfulness  of  the 
subject)  Dr.  Paley,  l say,  so  far  softens  the 
punishment  of  the  infernal  regions,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  ‘ there  may  be  very  little  to  choose 
between  the  condition  of  some  who  are  in  hell, 
and  others  who  are  in  heaven !’(/)  In  the  same 
liberal  spirit,  the  Cambridge  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity teaches,  that ‘ God’s  wrath  and  damna- 
tion are  more  terrible  in  the  sound  than  the 
sense  !(nt)  and  that  being  damned  does  not  im- 
ply any  fixed  degree  of  eviL’(n)  In  another 
part  of  his  lectures,  he  expresses  his  hope,  and 
quotes  Dr,  Hartley  as  expressing  the  same,  that 
1 all  men  will  be  ultimately  happy,  when  pun- 
ishment has  done  its  work  in  reforming  princi- 
ples and  conduct.’(o)  If  this  sentiment  be  not 
sufficiently  explicit  m favor  of  Purgatory,  take 
the  following  from  a passage  in  which  he  is  di- 
rectly lecturing  on  the  subject:  * With  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  though  it  may  not 
be  founded  either  in  reason  or  in  Scripture,  it  is 
not  unnatural  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of 
dwelling  in  everlasting  torments?  Yet  who 
can  say  that  a God  everlastingly  just,  will  not 
inflict  them  ? The  mind  of  man  seeks  for  re- 
source ; it  finds  only,  in  conceiving  that  some 
temporary  punishment,  after  death,  may  purify 
the  soul  from  its  moral  pollutions,  and  make  it, 
at  last,  acceptable  even  to  a Deity,  infinitely 
pure.’  ”(p) 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  decla- 
ration of  the  wife  of  James  II,  who  became 
it  Catholic,  when  she  was  Duchess  of  York, 
and  is  dated  St  James’s,  August  20,  1670: 


“ After  this,  I spoke  severally  to  two  of  the 
best  bishops  we  have  in  England,*  who  both 
told  me,  there  were  many  things  in  the  Roman 
Church,  which  it  were  very  much  to  be  wished 
we  had  kept : as  confession,  which  was  no  doubt 
commanded  by  God.  That  praying  for  the 
dead  was  one  of  the  ancientest  tilings  in  Chris- 
tianity ; that,  for  their  parts,  they  did  it  daily, 
though  they  would  not  own  it ; and  afterwards, 
pressing  one  of  them  very  much  upon  the  other 
points,  he  told  me,  that  if  he  haa  been  bred  a 
Catholic,  he  would  not  change  his  religion; 
but  that  being  of  another  Church,  wherein  he 


j British  Critic,  Jaa  1802. 
k Rev.  Mr.  Polwhele’s  Let,  to  Dr.  Hawker. 

I Moral  and  Polit.  Philos. 
m Lect.,  voL  iii,  p.  164. 
n Ibid. 

o VoLii,  p.  890.  It  ie  to  be  observed,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  the  wicked  is 
expressly  condemned  in  the  42d  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  A.  D.,  1662. 
p VoL  iv,  p.  112. 

* Sheldon  of  Canterbury  and  Blandford  of 
Worcester. 


was  sure  were  all  things  necessary  for  salvation, 
he  thought  it  very  ill  to  give  that  scandal,  as  to 
leave  that  Church  wherein  he  had  received  his 
baptism.” 


In  this  letter,  I have  closed  my  evidence, 
and  shall  make  a few  comments  upon  the 
subject  in  my  next* 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C Nov . 19, 1827. 


LETTER  XLVII. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 

My  Friends, — I now  proceed  to  sum  up 
in  a general  view  the  arguments  upon  which 
we  found  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
Purgatory  and  the  utility  of  prayers  for  the 
souls  {herein  detained. 

It  is  conceded  by  our  opponents  that  it 
was  the  prevailing  belief  of  all  Christendom 
in  the  tenth  century.  If  it  had  not  been  de- 
rived from  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  it 
must  have  been  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church  at  some  intermediate  time : the  Chris- 
tians of  that  age  stated  that  they  did  receive 
the  doctrines  from  the  founders  of  their  re- 
ligion. We  have  the  prima  facie  evidence 
on  our  side ; to  destroy  which  our  opponents 
must  show  when  and  by  whom  our  doctrine 
was  invented,  if  it  was  an  invention : this 
they  have  never  seriously  attempted : there- 
fore upon  this  single  ground  we  wofcld  claim 
as  proved  that  it  was  a part  of  the  original 
deposit  of  the  Apostolic  faith.  I say  they 
have  never  attempted  to  show  when  and  by 
whom  the  doctrine  was  invented,  because 
although  they  might  put  forth  vague  asser- 
tions which  refer  to  one  or  more  centuries, 
every  unbiassed  mind  will  perceive  that  this 
is  no  evidence. 

It  has  sometimefc  been  said,  that  innova, 
tions  make  their  way  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly. I shall  show  that  such  could  not 
have  been  the  case  in  this  instance ; for,  if  at 
present  the  belief  or  disbelief  of  thjgjtenet 
is  considered  important  amongst  Chjfstians, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  was  always  so 
considered:  and  if  now  the  difference  of  be- 
lief upon  this  subject  is  a cause  of  separa- 
tion and  of  contention,  such  difference  would 
have  been  so  at  all  times;  and  my  assump- 
tion is  supported  by  three  facts.  When  the 
innovators  of  the  sixteenth  century  denied 
the  truth  of  our  doctrine,  it  caused  general 
and  violent  commotion,  and  the  authors  of 
the  change  can  now  be  clearly  pointed  out, 
their  history  told,  and  all  the  circumstances 

[*  The  extent  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
prayers  for  the  dead  hat  been  revived  in  the 
FSotestant  Episcopal  Churches  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  within  the  last  few  yean, 
is  well  known  to  alL] 
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accompanying  the  division  whioh  ensued  are 
matters  of  history : so  it  happened  when  the 
Petrobrussians  in  the  twelfth  century  denied 
the  truth  of  our  doctrine : so  also  when  Aeri- 
os  in  the  fourth  age  denied  the  utility  of 
prayer  for  the  dead : in  each  of  those  cases 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  innovator  can 
be  given,  and  the  precise  period  of  his  inno- 
vation. If  our  doctrine  be  an  innovation, 
why  are  not  its  authors  known,  why  is  not 
the  date  of  their  existence  pointed  out  ? ' 

When  changes  take  place  in  doctrine  the 
novelty  is  not  at  once  aaopted  by  an  entire 
church,  nor  by  a whole  nation:  and  even 
let  us  suppose  that  it  should  take  place  gra- 
dually ana  insensibly  in  one  church  or  na- 
tion, it  could  not  be  at  once  and  noiselessly 
introduced  into  all  the  churches  and  all  the 
nations  _ of  Christendom.  We  should  then 
find  nation  and  church  opposed  to  nation 
and  church,  and  yet  our  opponents  do  not 
exhibit  one  particle  of  testimony  to  show 
that  such  was  the  case,  whilst  they  require 
of  us  to  believe  without  evidence  that  they 
from  whom  the  doctrine  was  received  were 
innovators : and  they  are  pleased  to  call  us 
foolish  and  besotted  and  priest-ridden,  for 
not  acting  against  the  very  first  principles  of 
sound  reason. 

We  have  seen  that  the  doctrine  was  taught 
by  the  Korun  which  was  compiled  in  the 
seventh  century,  chiefly  from  the  writings  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  be  a subsequent  innovation  of  the 
Greeks,  who  separated  from  us  in  the  ninth 
century;  nor  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who  separa- 
ted from  us  in  the  eighth  century;  nor  was 
it  an  innovation  of  the  Mahometans,  for  the 
£utychians  taught  it  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
the  Nestorians  taught  it  in  the  fifth  century  : 
nor  was  it  an  innovation  by  any  of  those, 
for  the  Christian  Church  condemned  Aerius 
for  denying  it  in  the  fourth  century:  neither 
was  it  a novelty  in  that  age,  for  Tertullian 
states  it  to  be  a Christian  doctrine  in  the 
third  century : and  in  this  age  it  was  received 
and  taught  by  those  who  in  the  second  cen- 
tury were  the  disciples  of  those  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  the  intimate  friends 
of  the  Apostil : wherefore  the  writers  of 
those  early  ages,  as  we  have  seen,  declare 
that  it  came  to  them  from  this  sacred  source. 
Nor  are  we  to  rest  here;  we  moreover  have 
found  that  it  was  a doctrine  of  the  pure  and 
true  Church  of  Israel,  and  was  also  a doc- 
trine of  the  enlightened  men  of  the  Gentile 
world ; and  thus  bears  the  character  of  one 
of  the  original  revelations  of  God  to  man, 
even  before  the  deluge. 

With  this  strong  presumptive  argument 
in  our  favor,  we  proceed  to  another  topic, 
upon  which  we  feel  such  certainty  as  makes 


us  lay  aside  all  hesitation.  We  know  that  the 
Saviour  established  his  Church  to  teach  his 
doctrine  to  the  end  of  ages,  and  through  the 
world ; it  would  be  preposterous  indeed  to 
suppose  that  within  a few  years  and  through- 
out the  Christian  world,  error  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  doctrine  by  this  Church: 
yet  if  ours  be  not  the  true  doctrine,  such  was 
actually  the  fact ; as  is  manifest  by  the  va- 
rious testimonies  which  I have  adduced;  tes- 
timonies of  all  the  early  lights  of  our  prede- 
cessors in  the  faith,  mve  they  all  erred  on 
this  plain,  important  and  vital  subject ; and 
if  they  have,  how  did  the  few  subsequent 
sectarians  of  the  middle  ages  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  truth ; and  wny  are  not  they 
of  the  sixteenth  century  agreed  amongst 
themselves  ? Wt  are  then  brought  to  this 
conclusion;  that  the  Christian  Church  has 
taught  error  in  place  of  truth  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence,  to  the  great 
bulk  of  those  who  received  the  Gospels : or 
else  ours  is  the  true  doctrine. 

The  next  topic  regards  the  testimony  of 
Christ  himself  and  his  Apostles  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
sacred  historians  and  the  prophets  in  the  Old 
Testament.  We  thus  add  the  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures  to  that  of  tradition,  and  to  that 
of  prescription.  To  the  assertion  that  we 
mistake  the  meaning  of  the  passages  of  the 
sacred  volume,  we  answer:  first,  that  the 
great  majority  of  interpreters  Is  on  our  side; 
next,  that  the  ancient  commentators  agree 
with  us;  and  lastly,  that  the  tribunal,  whose 
explanation  of  the  text  we  follow,  is  that 
from  which  we  received  the  text  itself,  and 
without  whose  authority  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain what  book  was  inspired,  or  what  book 
was  unworthy  of  credit;  whilst  our  oppo- 
nents follow  the  more  recent,  and  the  more 
few  even  of  those  recent,  and  deserting  all  the 
ancients,  oppose  the  very  tribunal  from  w hich 
the  book  was  received.  We,  therefore,  have 
upon  our  side  the  weight  of  evidence,  for 
ours  being  the  correct  meaning  of  the  text. 

Another  ground  that  we  take,  is,  that  a 
variety  of  customs  andmonuments  are  known 
to  have  existed  in  the  early  Church,  and 
through  the  subsequent  ages,  which  are  ut- 
terly irreconcilable  with  the  opinions  of  our 
opponents,  but  completely  m accordance  with 
our  doctrine. 

We  add  to  these,  the  fact,  that  several  of 
the  most  learned  and  prominent  individuals 
amongst  those  who,  as  a body,  have  rejected 
the  doctrine,  testify  to  its  antiquity  and  truth ; 
and  that  it  is  received  and  acknowledged  to 
be  true  in  some  of  their  first  and  most 
esteemed  confessions  of  faith  and  liturgies. 

There  is  one  other  topic  which  I have  re- 
served to  the  present  period,  and  which  I shall 
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briefly  treat  upon,  before  I conclude.  The 
reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  in  its  confor- 
mity to  what  we  know  of  the  justice  and  of 
the  mercy  of  God ; and  which  reasonableness 
has  been  always  acknowledged,  until  the 
unfortunate  secession  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  new  principles  were  adopted  to 
vindicate  new  doctrines.  We  behold  in  this 
world  three  classes  of  men ; some  extremely 
good,  some  extremely  wicked,  and  a large 
portion  whose  lives  exhibit  a sort  of  middle 
disposition.  We  believe  that  they  of  the 
first  class  are,  by  the  justice  of  heaven,  if 
they  die  without  repentance  and  the  forgive- 
ness  of  God  through  the  merits  of  our  Sa- 
viour, condemned  to  that  hell,  or  to  a place 
of  eternal  suffering ; for  them  we  have  no 
hopes;  for  them  prayer  is  unavailing;  for 
them,  that  mercy  which  they  have  so 
much  abused,  will  never  be  exerted.  They 
who  have  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  whose  souls  are  without  stain, 
who,  faithful  to  grace,  have  lived  in  holiness 
and  perfection,  will  be  admitted  immediately 
after  death  to  heaven,  that  blessed  abode  of 
eternal  rest,  where  they  shall  enjoy  the  pre- 
sence of  their  God.  The  souls  in  this  state 
need  not  our  prayers,  because  they  now  pos- 
sess that  which  was  the  object  of  their  de- 
sires and  of  our  prayers.  But  how  few  are 
in  this  state  of  purity  and  perfection  ? What 
then  becomes  of  the  third  class  ? Shall  they 
be  hurled  with  the  reprobate  to  eternal  per- 
dition? Is  mercy  to  be  denied  to  them? 
Will  no  temporary  affliction  satisfy  the  jus- 
tice of  offended  heaven  ? We  say  that  jus- 
tice requires  punishment,  but  mercy  extends 
relief  to  those  who  have  sinned  through  infir- 
mity, and  not  through  malice;  and  that  after 
a time  of  purgation  [to]  these  souls,  [which] 
will  be  more  or  less  severe,  and  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  in  the  ratio  of  their  offence. 
Thus,  justice  and  mercy  are  conciliated.  The 
distinction  between  malice  and  infirmity 
forms  the  basis  of  the  difference  between 
mortal  and  venial  sin ; and  he  who  dies  in  a 
state  of  malicious  opposition  to  God’s  law, 
or  malicious  affection  to  sin,  will  continue 
unrepentingly  malicious  through  eternity, 
and  therefore  justice  will  require  his  eternal 
punishment,  whilst  it  will  but  afflict  for  a 
time  the  soul  which  sinned  without  that  de- 
praved disposition.  And  a merciful  God 
will  hear  with  condescension  and  mercy 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  this  afflicted 
soul.  -Charity  will  urge  them  to  prayer,  and 
the  redeemed  spirit  will  upon  its  admission 
into  heaven,  praise  and  adore  its  God  and 
Redeemer,  ana  pray  in  return  for  its  benefac- 
tors ; thus  there  exists  that  communion  of 
saints,  which  Christians  have  always  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  between  the  three  portions 


of  our  Holy  Church,  militant  on  earth,  and 
triumphant  in  heaven,  and  suffering  in  pur- 
gatory. 

A doctrine  of  religion  which  is  manifestly 
taught  in  a very  great  number  of  places  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  is,  that  when  God  remits 
the  repentant  sinner,  the  eternal  punishment 
due  to  sin,  whose  guilt  he  has  taken  away, 
he  generally  substitutes  a temporary  punish- 
ment of  a definite  extent,  but  which  extent, 
though  known  to  him,  is  generally  unknown 
to  U9 ; should  the  pardoned  sinner  die  With- 
out having  undergone  the  entire  of  this  pe- 
nalty, he  will,  according  to  our  belief,  suffer 
the  unsatisfied  portion  in  a state  of  purga- 
tion, before  his  admission  into  heaven,  and 
unless  such  be  the  case,  he  must  either  re- 
ceive from  God  a new  remission,  for  which 
wre  have  no  evidence,  or  he  will  enter  hea- 
ven indebted  to  the  divine  justice,  which  is 

X'nst  every  principle  of  Christian  faith ; or 
t is  more  revolting  to  our  ideas  of  God, 
he  will  be  consigned  to  hell,  though  saved 
therefrom  by  redemption.  We  therefore  say, 
that,  besides  those  who  die  in  venial  sin,  they 
also  who  die  indebted  to  God’s  justice  for 
unexpiated  temporal  punishment,  will  be  con- 
signed to  a temporary  purgation. 

Before  I close  this  letter,  allow  me  to  re- 
mark the  consequence  of  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  this  middle  and  temporary  state,  and 
of  insisting  upon  the  belief  of  only  heaven 
and  hell;  it  has  led  vast  multitudes,  who 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  and ‘in  common 
sense,  and  tradition,  the  evidence  of  Purga- 
tory, to  convert  Hell  itself  into  a place  of 
only  temporary  endurance ; so  that,  at  pre- 
sent, the  great  majority  of  the  Protestant  sec- 
tions, who  were  led  to  deny  our  doctrine,  have 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
suming what  they  had  cast  away,  ana  casting 
away  what  they  had  first  retained.  ‘Hence, 
not  only  have  we  professed  Universalisto, 
who  believe  that  all  mankind  will  ultimately 
be  saved,  when  the  wieked  shall  have  under- 
gone a temporary  purgation,  but  amongst 
the  Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Me- 
tnodists,  the  Baptists,  the  Unitarians,  and  a 
variety  of  other  Protestants,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  individuals  disbelieve  the  existence  of 
hell,  and  believe  that  of  purgatory .*• 

I remain,  yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Nov.  19, 1827. 

[*  Upon  this  point,  the  Bishop  appears  to 
have  derived  his  information  from  some  inac- 
curate authority,  which  led  him  into  an  uncon- 
scious error  of  fact  What  is  said  of  the  several 
sects  mentioned,  ie  strictly  true  of  the  Unita- 
rians, and  may  be  applied  to  a very  few  only, 
of  the  laity  among  Episcopalians,  at  least  in 
this  country.  To  the  Presbyterians,  properly 
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LETTER  XLVin. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  cf  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends*— -The  next  portion  of  Blanco 
White’s  book  that  I take  up  is  the  following 
passage:  p.  95, 

“ The  worship  of  saints,  relics,  and  images 
might,  when  tradition  began  to  spread  it,  have 
appeared  less  connected- with  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; yet  none  of  its 
spiritual  resources  have  proved  more  productive 
of  both.  Europe  is  covered  with  sanctuaries 
and  churches,  which  owe  their  existence  and 
revenues  to  some  reported  miraculous  appear- 
ance of  an  image,  or  the  presence,  real  or  pre- 
tended, of  some  relic.  To  form  a correct  notion 
of  the  influence  which  such  places  have  upon 
the  people,  it  is  necessary  to  have  lived  where 
they  exist.  But  the  house  of  Loretto  alone, 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
power  and  wealth  which  the  Church  must  have 
derived  from  similar  sources,  when  the  whole 
of  Christendom  was  more  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious than  the  most  degraded  portions  of  it 
are  at  present  Of  this  fact,  however,  I am  per- 
fectly convinced  by  long  observation,  that  were 
it  possible  to  abolish  sanctuaries,  properly  so 
called,  and  leave  the  same  number  of  churches 
without  the  favorite  virgins  and  saints  which 
give  them  both  that  peculiar  denomination  and 
their  popular  charm;  more  than  half  the  blind 
deference  which  the  multitude  pay  to  the  cler- 
gy, and  through  the  clergy  to  Rome,  would 
quickly  disappear.” 

In  this  he  does  not  object  to  the  venera- 
tion which  we  pay  to  saints,  to  relics  and  to 
images,  but  by  two  unbecoming  tricks,  he 

misrepresents  our  doctrine  ana  practice 

he  uses  the  word  M worship”  as  the  word  to 
govern  the  three  objects,  when  he  must  have 
known  that  toe  do  not  worship  relics,  that  toe  do 
net  worship  images ; and  when  he  musthave 
known  that  by  the  word  worship , his  Pro- 
testant readers  are  generally  lea  to  under- 
stand adoration:  in  which  sense  he  must 
have  known  that  we  do  not  worship  saints : 
his  first  trick  was  in  using  that  equivocal 
verb  to  mislead  his  readers  by  one  meaning 
whilst  he  could  contend  with  us  for  the  use 
of  the  word  in  another  meaning:  this  dis- 
honesty is  usual  with  writers  of  his  descrip- 
tion : and  I know  of  no  words  sufficiently 
strong  to  express  my  condemnation  and  more 

so  called,  and  the  Orthodox  Congregationalistfi, 
it  cannot  be  applied  at  all;  unless  it  may  be 
true  that  the  heresy  alluded  to  has  lately  crept 
into  the  looser  portions  of  these  sects.  How 
far  it  may  be  true  of  the  Methodists,  and  of 
the  numberless  species  of  Baptists,  the  Editors 
are  unable  to  say;  but  so  far  as  their  know- 
ledge and  observation  go,  they  would  not  bear 
out  the  justice  of  the  assertion,  that  a majority 
of  them  have  ceased  to  believe  in  helL] 


than  pity  for  persons  the  badness  of  whose 
cause  and  the  disingenuity  of  whose  minds 
urges  them  to  such  a course.  His  second 
trick  was  in  writing  under  the  government 
of  this  verb  three  objects  to  which  totally 
dissimilar  honor  or  respect  is  paid.  * 

Let  us  look  to  op  profession  of  faith,  as 
contrasted  with  his  misrepresentation.  “I 
hold  that  the  saints  reigning  together  with 
Christ  are  to  be  honored  and  invoked;  and 
that  they  offer  prayers  to  God  for  us,  and 
that  their  relics  are  to  be  respected.”  Such 
is  the  doctrine  of  our  Church;  instead  of 
which  White  makes  us  say  * the  saints  are 
to  be  worshipped.”  Yet  the  Rev.  junta  tells 
us  that  White  is  an  excellent  expositor  of 
our  doctrine  and  a moderate  reprover  of  our 
errors ! As  to  images,  our  profession  says  * 
“ the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  mother  of  God’ 
ever-  virgin,  and  also  of  other  saints,  may  be 
had  ana  retained  : and  that  due  honor  and 
veneration  is  to  be  given  to  them.”  White 
says  that  we  teach  to  worship  them.  Thus 
the  entire  basis  of  his  observations  is  an  im- 
plied calumny. 

I said  that  he  did  not  examine  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  doctrine,  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  the  practice,  but  condemns 
us  because  the  practice  has  a tendency  to 
give  the  clergy  “ an  influence  upon  the  peo- 
ple.” Is  it  then  a mark  of  false  religion  that 
its  clergy  possess  an  influence  upon  its  pro- 
fessors? If  so,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  belongs  to  a false  religion,  the  reli- 
gion  of  the  Presbvterians  is  false,  and  surely 
so  is  that  of  the  Methodist : there  is  not  in 
the  world  a true  religion,  because  there  is  not. 
a sect  or  division  whose  clergy  has  not  more 
or  less  an  influence  on  its  professors:  the 
religion  of  the  Apostles  was  the  most  re- 
moved from  truth,  because  no  body  of  clergy 
ever  did  possess  so  much  influence  upon  then* 
flocks,  as  the  sacred,  college  did  over  their 
disciples. 

Were  I to  enter  upon  this  topic  as  it  would 
require,  I could  show  you  that  under  the 
semblance  of  liberty,  the  various  sects  of 
Protestants  are  more  completely  influenced 
by  their  clergy  than  are  our  laity  by  our  cler- 
gy. In  truth,  there  are  very  few  Protestant 
clergymen  of  any  denomination  in  America 
who  do  not  possess  and  exercise  more  des- 
potic authority  over  the  opinions  and  actions 
of  the  pious  portion  of  their  floejes  than  any 
Pope  ever  dared  to  aspire  to. 

Upon  the  subject  of  influence,  I shall  make 
one  general  observation ; it  is  necessary  that 
the  clergy  should  possess  it  to  a certain  ex- 
tent; but  to  possess  is  not  criminal,  nor  ia 
it  crininal  to  obtain  it  by  lawful  and  proper 
means : but  it  is  criminal  to  use  dishonest  or 
unbecoming  means  to  procure  it,  and  if  pos- 
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sible  more  criminal  to  abuse  it  when  it  has 
been  obtained.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
be  true;  and  if  her  practices  are  ibunded 
upon  this  doctrine,  the  influence  naturally 
and  fairly  arising  from  that  practice  cannot 
be  improperly  acquired.  That  it  might  have 
been  in  some  instances  abused,  I am  pre- 
pared to  admit,  but  so  has  the  influence  ari- 
sing from  a variety  of  other  true  doctrines 
ana  pious  practices.  But  the  abuse  might 
be  oorrected  without  the  destruction  of  the 
doctrine:  as  I have  somewhere  read;  it  is 
not  necessary  to  demolish  a ship  for  banish- 
ing the  vermin  with  which  it  is  infested : nor 
would  a wise  man  bum  his  residence  to  de- 
stroy its  cobwebs. 

Mr.  Blanco  White  assumes  what  I am  not 
ready  to  concede,  when  he  insinuates  that 
there  was  a time  w when  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom  was  more  ignorant  and  superstitious 
than  the  most  degraded  portions  of  it  are  at 
present”  I deny  the  truth  of  this  insinua- 
tion : and  I will  undertake  to  maintain  against 
any  of  the  reverend  junta  of  his  approbators 
the  following  propositions.  1 

1.  That  tW  whole  of  Christendom  was 
never  since  the  reign  of  Constantine  sunk 
into  more  religious  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, than  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
is  at  the  present  moment. 

2.  That  there  is  less  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  at  the  present  moment  in 
England  and  Wales,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  except  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Denmark. 

3.  That  there  is  not  in  Europe  a people 
so  much  given  to  the  ignorant  superstition 
of  believing  in  omens,  dreams,  charms  and 
fortune  telling,  as  the  Protestant  people  of 
England. 

I know  what  bold  assertion  and  rhetorical 
declamation  have  done  to  create  the  contrary 
impression;  but  I shall  require  facts,  and 
will  give  facts  in  answer ; I shall  pay  no  at- 
tention to  vaporing  or  declamation ; neither 
will  I admit  &at  the  authorized  ceremonial 
of  one  Church  is  superstitious,  nor  assume 
that  the  practice  of  the  other  is  so. 

I now  meet  White  upon  his  own  ground 
of  conviction,  and  try  him  by  his  own  test. 
And  I state  a notorious  fact.  In  Ireland 
there  is  not,  I believe,  a single  sanctuary  of 
the  description  which  he  mentions ; should 
there  be  a few,  they  make  no  account  in  the 
general  view.  Here  then  is  the  very  case  in 
which  he  asserted  that  u more  than  iialf  the 
blind  deference  which  the  multitude  pay  to 
the  clergy,  and  through  the  clergy  to  Rome, 
Would  quickly  disappear.”  Yet  the  Irish  are 
said  to  be  the  most  blindly  deferential  mul- 
titude to  their  clergy  and  to  Rome  of  any 
people  m the  world.  So  that  the  gentleman 


has  had  the  benefit  of  his  test  and  lost  its 
lication : it  even  tells  to  his  contradiction, 
thought  here  to  make  a passing  remark 
upon  the  gross  misconduct  and  irreligious 
demeanor  in  these  States,  of  some  persons 
who,  in  that  island  of  saints,  were  apparently 
irreproachable,  but  this  is  not  the  place,  nor 
is  the  present  the  occasion  whieh  1 would 
select  to  exhibit  the  cause  of  this  deplorable 
fatuity:  it  has  produced  lamentable  effects; 
but  1 trust  they  are  transient 

One  word  more  upon  this  paragraph.  Upon 
the  subject  of  miracles;  with  the  exception 
of  those  recorded  in  the  Scripture,  White 
ought  to  know  that  no  Roman  Catholic  is 
bound  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  any  one,  of 
the  evidence  to  support  which  he  is  ndt  fully 
satisfied:  though  he  is  bound  by  common 
sense  and  by  revelation  to  believe  that  the 
hand  of  God.  is  not  shortened,  nor  his  power 
lessened,  and  that  he  is  as  fully  able  to  work 
a miracle  to-day  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  Mo- 
ses, or  of  the  Apostles:  and  hence  that  if  by 
the  phrase,  “the  age  of  miracles  is  gone  by, 
it  is  meant  to  convey  the  Idea  that  God  can- 
not now  perform  by  himself,  or  by  his  agents, 
those  extraordinary  and  peculiar  works,  it  is 
equally  opposed  to  reason  and  to  religion. 

His  next  paragraph  is  that  which  follows 
in  p.  96: 

“ The  advantages  resulting  to  Rome  from  the 
combined  effect  of  indulgences,  relics,  saints 
and  their  images,  are  not,  however,  derived  only 
indirectly  through  the  deference  enjoyed  by  her 
clergy.  The  bond  thereby  created  between  the . 
Pope  and  the  most  distant  regions  which  ac- 
knowledge his  spiritual  dominion,  is  direct  The 
Mexican  and  the  Peruvian  expects  the  publica- 
tion of  the  annual  bull,  which  allows  him  to  eat 
eggs  and  milk  in  lent,  enables  him  to  liberate, 
by  name,  a certain  number  of  hb  relations  from 
purgatory,  and  enlarges  the  power  of  his  coo- 
fessor,  for  the  absolution  of  the  most  hideous 
crimes.  Wherever  he  turns,  he  sees  a protect- 
ing saint,  whose  power  and  willingness  to  de- 
fend him,  could  not  be  ascertained  without  the 
supernatural  and  unquestionable  authority  of 
the  Pope.  It  is  the  Holy  Father  who,  by  a so- 
lemn declaration,  allots  everp  district  to  the 
peculiar  patronage  of  the  saint ; it  is  he  who, 
by  grants  of  indulgence,  encourages  the  worship 
of  those  miraculous  images  which  form  central 
points  of  devotion  over  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
world : it  is  he  who  warrants  the  supernatural 
state  of  incorruption  of  the  body  of  one  saint, 
and  traces,  with  unerring  certainty,  some  strag- 
gling limb  to  Another.  It  is,  finally,  he  who 
alone  has  the  undoubted  power  of  virtually  fur- 
nishing the  faithful  with  the  relics  of  the  most 
ancient  or  unknown  patriarchs  and  martyrs,  by 
bidding  the  fragment  of  any  skeleton  in  the  ca- 
tacombs, be  part  of  the  body  in  request.”* 

* M This  is  called  christening  relics.  The  per 
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The  first  portion  of  this  paragraph  only 
goes  to  show  that  we  are  “one  fold  tender  one 
shepherd.*  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  keep 
the  “unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace: 
one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  we  are  call- 
ed in  one  hope  of  onr  calling;  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  father  of  all, 
whoHs  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  us  all : 
until  we  come  in  the  unity  of  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ:  that  we  be  no  more  chil- 
dren tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men, 
and  cunning  craftiness  whereby  they  lie  in 
wait  to  deceive;  but  speaking  the  truth  in 
love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ,  from  whom 
the  whole  body,  fitly  jointed  together  and 
compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  suppli- 
eth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  eveiy  part,  maketh  increase  in  the 
body,  unto  the  ecufying  itself  in  love.”  (Ephes. 
iv.)  I would  ask  any  rational  man,  whether 
it  be  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle  and 
of  his  divine  Master,  that  this  unity  of  the 
body  should  be  produced  by  “giving  some 
Apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evangelists, 
some  pastors,  some  teachers;  for  the  perfec- 
tion or  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,” 
(Eph.  ivj  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour’s 
prayer,  “ neither  pray  I for  these  alone,  but 
for  them  also  who  through  their  word  shall 
believe  in  me,  that  they  may  all  be  one;  as 
thou  Father  in  me,  and  I in  thee,  that  they  may 
be  also  one  in  us,”  &c.  (John  xvii,)  by  the 
sort  of  unity  which  the  Saviour  exhibited  as 
that  to  be  established:  “ And  other  sheep  1 
have  which  are  not  of  this  fold : them  also 
must  I bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice; 
and  there  shall  be  one  fold;  one  shepherd.” 
(John  x.)  The  first  portion  of  the  paragraph 
asserts  that  the  most  distant  nations  ore  pre- 
served in  this  unity  by  our  practice.  I say, 
it  is  internal  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
thepractice. 

The  last  portion  is  a blending  of  discre- 
ditable misrepresentation  and  palpable  false- 
hood : of  the  first  kind  is  the  description  of 
the  annual  bull,  the  nature  and  opject  of 
which  has  been  heretofore  described  at  length 
in  the  Miscellany ; of  the  latter  kind  is  the 
statement  that  it  is  the  Pope  Who  allots  every 
district  to  the  patronage  of  a peculiar  saint: 
if  White  knew  the  law  or  practice  of  the  Ro- 

suadon  that  bones  so  christened  are  as  good  as 
those  of  the  favorite  saint  to  whom  they  are 
attributed,  is  certainly  general  in  my  country. 
I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  common  to  all  Catho- 
lics.” 


man  Catholic  Church,  he  would  have  been 
aware  that  this  is  not  done  by  the  Popes,  nor 
by  the  Bishops,  nor  by  the  Priests,  but  by 
the  people;  the  next  assertion  is  notoriously 
false,  for  as  I have  before  shown,  images, 
whether  miraculous  or  not,  are  NOT  wor- 
shipped, and  their  worship  is  neither  encour- 
aged nor  tolerated : neither  is  it  the  Pope  who 
warrants  the  state  of  incorruption  of  a saint, 
but  medical  men  and  other  competent  wit- 
nesses: but  it  is  his  decision  which  approves 
of  the  finding  of  the  sufficiency  of  their  tes- 
timony by  the  Congregation  of  Rites  which 
cautiously  re-examines  the  process  and  do- 
cuments of  the  original  tribunals  before  which 
the  evidence  was  taken,  and  which  the  vitu- 
perate r styles  “tracing  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty some  straggling  limb  to  another.  But 
in  this  case  no  person  claims  infallibility  for 
the  Pope,  and  of  course  the  flourish  about 
unerring  certainty  is  delusive  vaporing. 

The  gross  untruth  of  the  insinuation  in  the 
closing  passage,  taken  together  with  the  note, 
is  well  worthy  of  a man  whose  book  is  such 
a tissue  as  I have  shown  it  to  be.  There  are 
some  assertions  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
refute : of  this  description  are  those  to  which 
an  allusion  is  made  in  the  following  very 
prudent  advice : “If  you  mean  to  lie,  do  it 
boldly,  and  you  will  be  the  more  likely  to 
succeed:  a timid  Uar  is  always  suspected , but 
one  who  comes  out  with  a face  of  brass  and 
goes  through  unhesitatingly,  will  impose  up- 
on many  and  probably  will  succeed.”  The 
canon  which  restricts  the  final  judgment  and 
decision  as  to  the  authenticity  of  relics,  was 
enacted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ple insinuated  by  White.  Previously  to  the 
Council  of  Lateran  m 1215,  several  Bishops 
were  found  to  be  remiss  in  examining  tne 
evidence,  and  in  the  habit  of  too  easily  ad- 
mitting insufficient  proof  to  show  that  what 
was  offered  was  truly  a sacred  relic ; to  re- 
medy which,  the  sixty-second  canon  of  that 
council  reserved  the  revision  and  final  judg- 
ment of  the  case  to  the  Pope,  thereby  taking 
every  human  precaution  against  imposition  or 
mistake.  Of  what  value,  then,  is  the  decla- 
ration of  a man,  who  tells  you  deliberately 
that  this  was  giving  to  the  Pope  a power 
which  he  calls  that  of  christening  relics  ? 
Yours,  die.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Dec.  3,  1827. 

letter"  xlix. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends, — It  is  next  to  impossible  that 
any  man  who  had  received  his  education 
amongst  Roman  Catholics,  as  Blanco  White 
did,  could  have  been  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 
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“ I do  not  intend  to  cast  any  part  of  your 
religious  system  into  ridicule ; though  I confess 
it  is  difficult  to  mention  facts  like  these,  with- 
out some  danger  of  exciting  a smile.  These 
and  similar  practices  you  will,  perhaps,  con- 
strue into  innocent  means  of  keeping  up  a sense 
of  religion  among  the  lower  classes.” 

Every  one  so  educated  knows  that  we  do 
not  make  use  of  any  practice  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  a sense  of  religion  in  any  class 
of  persons,  unless  we  believe  that  practice 
to  be  in  itself  good  and  lawful ; such  a per- 
son must  also  know  that  we  do  teach  to  the 
rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  the  learned  and  to 
the  unlearned,  the  very  same  doctrines,  and 
to  all  we  recommend  the  very  same  practices. 
How  could  we  hope  to  retain  in  our  com- 
munion, wise,  learned,  and  virtuous  persons, 
if  they  were  to  know  that  we  had  recourse 
to  trick,  to  delusion,  and  to  imposition  upon 
the  lower  classes!  How  could  we  re- 
tain the  lower  classes , among  whom  are  great 
numbers  who  are  better  informed  upon  sub- 
jects of  religion  than  any  one  of  hundreds 
of  learned  philosophers  whom  I could  at 
once  designate] 

I have  seen  it  frequently  stated,  that  Sou- 
they the  poet  is  the  author  of  this  book  to 
which  Blanco  White  has  lent  his  name;  I 
have  assumed,  and  shall  continue  to  assume 
that  the  work  belongs  to  him  whose  naiye 
it  bears ; but  my  suspicions,  that  such  is  not 
the  fact,  would  have  been  excited  by  even 
this  single  passage;  because  it  is  unques- 
tionably impossible,  that  any  one  who  ever 
had  been  a member  of  our  Church  could  en- 
tertain this  notion : and  because  the  notion 
is  commonly  entertained  of  us  by  Protest- 
ants, as  I am  well  aware. 

They  tell  us  that  it  is  a compliment  to  our 
understandings : I am  very  far  from  receiv- 
ing any  compliment  at  the  price  which  they 
require  for  this ; that  price  is  the  avowal  of 
my  being  a hypocrite,  a dissembler,  a knave, 
an  impostor ; and  an  impostor,  too,  upon  the 
most  awful  and  tremendous  of  all  subjects, 
the  worship  of  God,  the  revelation  of  heaven, 
the  eternal  concerns  of  the  human  race,  Can 
this  be  a compliment  ] Yet  such  is  the  po- 
liteness which  we  sometimes  meet  with! ! ! 
I do  not  at  present  choose  to  state  what  I 
know  to  be  the  true  cause  of  this  most  ex- 
traordinary blending  of  kindness  and  of  in- 
sult, of  respect  for  our  understandings  and 
reproach  for  our  mean  deceit.  Habit  recon- 
ciles persons  to  many  strange  incongruities, 
and  prejudice  cloaks  the  most  palpable  con- 
tradictions from  our  view.  How  often  have 
I,  hi  secret,  lamented  the  origin  of  this  de- 
lusion, which  I find  so  common  amongst  our 
separated  brethren,  but  to  which  no  instruct- 
ed Catholic  can  for  a moment  be  liable  ] 


Southey  might  have  written  this  insolent, 
absurd,  and  unfbunded  charge:  White  might 
have  written  it  in  conformity  to  what  was 
fashionable,  but  not  to  what  he  knew  to  be 
true.  Our  holy  religion  needs  no  aid  from 
imposture ; if  it  did,  it  could  not  be  holy  or 
true ; if  we  used  delusive  means,  they  would 
not  be  innocent;  our  practices  are  alike  re- 
commended to  all  our  members;  had  we  one 
religion  for  the  higher  orders  and  another 
for  the  lower  orders,  we  could  not  con- 
ceal the  fact,  and  its  detection  would  be 
justly  the  ruin  of  our  cause.  However,  the 
very  absurdity  of  the  supposition  will  not 
prevent  its  repetition ; the  charge  is  nearly 
eighteen  centuries  of  age;  ana  should  the 
world  continue  eighteen  centuries  more,  it 
will  be  made  against  our  successors  as  it  has 
been  against  our  predecessors,  and  as  it  is 
now  made  against  us. 

White  proceeds  thus: 

**  But  without  insisting,  at  present,  upon  their 
demoralizing  and  degrading  tendency,  I only 
present  them  in  conjunction  with  all  the  other 
means  of  power  and  influence  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  drawn  frtfcn  the,  at  least,  doubtful 
title,  on  which  she  grounds  her  spiritual  supre- 
macy.” 

This  is  what  I complain  of ; he  insinuates 
a charge  which  he  dares  not  make;  that 
those  practices  are  demoralizing  and  degrad- 
ing : he  also  assumes  what  he  has  not  prov- 
ed; that  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome  is 
grounded  on  a doubtful  title : this  is  indeed 
begging  the  question,  or  rather  assuming  as 
true  that  which  has  been  totally  disproved. 
But  let  us  see  his  new  mode  of  endeavoring 
to  destroy  the  tenet  which  he  failed  in  dis- 
proving before:  p.  98, 

“ It  is,  indeed,  of  great  importance  in  the 
question  between  Rome  and  the  Protestants, 
to  observe  the  consequences  of  their  respective 
interpretation  of  Scripture,'  in  regard  to  their 
own  interests.  The  mass  of  Christians  who, 
unable  to  weigh  the  theological  arguments 
urged  by  the  controversialists  of  both  parties, 
content  themselves  with  an  implicit,  and  often 
an  indifferent,  aoquieeoence  in  the  tenets  which 
education  chanced  to  impress  on  their  minds ; 
might  form  a pretty  accurate  notion  of  the 
whole  case,  by  the  following  easy  and  compen- 
dious method.  They  should,  in  the  first  place, 
endeavor  to  become  familiar  with  the  reasoning 
which  showB  the  absurdity  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  Papal  supremacy  on  other  than  Scrip- 
tural grounds.” 

This  is  again  begging  the  question ; for  it 
assumes  what  we  deny,  viz.  That  there  is 
no  other  mode  but  the  evidence  of  die  Scrip- 
ture for  ascertaining  the  fact,  that  St  Peter 
was  the  supreme  visible  head  of  the  Church 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  his  suc- 
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oeasors  were  to  hold  the  same  office  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Allow  me  to  exhibit  the 
absurdity  of  this  assumption  in  a very  plain 
wav. 

If  St  Peter  had  obtained  this  commission, 
he  had  it  during  the  seven  or  ten  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  ascension  of  our  Sa- 
viour and  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  which  is  the  first  book  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  which  it  could  be  written.  Would 
his  commission  from  Christ  have  been  the 
less  valid,  because  as  vet  no  evangelist  had 
written  the  testimony  f Suppose  it  was  not 
written  until  St  Jotin  wrote  his  Gospel,  and 
that  St  John  did  write  the  testimony  of  the 
facts  in  his  Gospel,  xxi,  16, 16, 17,  would  not 
these  facts  have  been  true  in  all  the  time 
which  intervened  between  the  giving  of  the 
commission  previous  to  the  ascension,  and 
its  being  written  by  the  evangelist  sixty-five 
years  after  ? Thus  the  validity  of  the  com- 
mission of  Peter  would  m either  case  have 
been  believed,  upon  sufficient  grounds,  by  mil- 
lions of  Christians  before  ever  it  was  written 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
facts  could  also  have  reached  us  though  no 
Gospel  had  been  ever  written.  White  here 
assumes  another  false  principle,  viz.  that  no- 
thing is  to  be  believed  as  true  in  religion, 
but  what  is  found  on  record  in  the  Bible. 
He  has  been  pleased  to  say,  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  believe  otherwise.  I must  be  ex- 
cused for  retorting,  by  declaring  the  absur- 
dity of  this  assumption ; and  unless  my  po- 
sition be  correct,  the  great  bulk  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  first  five  ages  were  all  guilty  of 
the  grossest  folly,  because  they  built  their 
belief  not  upon  the  Scripture,  but  upon  other 
grounds. 

He  next  proceeds,  p.  96 : 

“ Let  them  remember  what  cannot  be,  too 
modi  repeated,  the  necessity  of  deriving  the 
knowledge  of  any  infallible  expounder  of  the 
Scriptures  from  the  testimony  of  those  Scrip- 
tures, perused  and  understood  without  the  aid 
of  that  expounder.” 

The  Rev.  gentleman  must  excuse  me,  if  I 
differ  altogether  from  his  position  here ; for 
again  he  assumes  what  he  is  not  allowed, 
and  has  not  proved,  viz.  that  those  books 
which  he  calls  Scripture  do  contain  the 
word  of  God.  I have  never  yet  known  any 
Protestant  seriously  undertake  to  prove  this : 
they  always  assume  it  as  granted,  and  this 
is  indeed  very  like  what,  in  p.  29,  White-calls 
* Christianity  being  a groundless  fabric,  the 
world  supported  by  the  elephant ; the  ele- 
phant standing  on  the  tortoise.”  To  know 
that  these  books  contain  the  word  of  God, 
presupposes  a witness  competent  to  testify 
that  tnev  are  his  word.  The  Catholics  say, 
that,  before  St  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel,  | 


the  infallible  witness,  the  Church  of  Christ, 
existed,  and  that  this  witness  still  liyes ; and 
tells  him  as  she  told  his  predecessors  in  every 
age,  that  those  books  Contain  the  word  of 
God.  The  Protestant  says,  that  she  not  only 
is  fallible,  but  has  misled  millions  of  persons 
to  damnable  idolatry,  and  to  other  errors ; 
that  she  is  not  to  be  trusted : of  course,  he 
has  no  witness  in  her  testimony.  Where 
then  is  his  evidence  that  these  books  are  the 
word  of  God  ? Or  will  he  admit  that  she 
will  give  him,  with  infallible  certainty,  the 
written  word  of  God,  but  will  not  give  him 
its  true  meaning  ? Upon  what  will  he  ground 
his  distinction  f If  she  is  infellible  in  giving 
the  aoc  trine,  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures 
meaning  is  doctrine,  and  White’s  position  is 
untenable. 

The  miserable  ingenuity  which  this  sen- 
tence contains  is  unworthy  of  even  a venal 
poet  Mark  the  logic  he  would  induce  us 
to  adopt,  that  he  ihight  hold  us  up  to  soorn 
after  we  should  have  been  misled.  First,  we 
were  to  assume  without  evidence  of  the  feet, 
that  certain  books  contained  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  and  nothing  but  what  he  had 
revealed : next,  being  at  a loss  for  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  words  susceptible  of  divers 
interpretations  and  differently  interpreted, 
we  were  to  seek  for  an  infallible  interpreter, 
and  to  find  him,  we  should  commenceAw  as- 
suming to  be  infallible  interpreters  ourselves. 
Should  we  do  this,  White  would  very  natu- 
rally turn  about  and  tell  us,  that  now  we 
had  adopted  the  Protestant  principle  of  con- 
sidering our  own  private  judgment  as  the 
proper  mode  of  learning  the  most  important 
rule,  that  upon  which  all  others  depend : and 
as  we  commenced  with  this  rule,  it  was 
equally  good  for  a continuation.  Our  an- 
swer is  short  and  simple,  viz.  The  Church 
existed  before  the  Scripture  was  written ; at 
that  time,  she  was  the  only  guide  which  the 
faithful  had ; she  was  the  only  one  given  by 
Christ ; from  her,  and  not  from  Chnst,  they 
received  the  Scriptures ; from  her  th^y  also 
received  their  interpretation ; she  still  con- 
tinues, she  still  testifies:  before  any  of  the 
Scriptures  were  written,  the  fact  of  the 
supremacy  of  Peter  and  his  successors  was 
known;  before  they  were  all  written,  Rome 
had  been  selected  by  Peter  as  his  seat,  and 
he  had  successors  therein,  whose  supremacy 
was  notorious  and  recognised:  thus,  before 
an  evangelist  wrote  a line,  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church  was  known  and  recognised ; and, 
hence,  the  whole  of  White’s  assumptions  are 
fclse  in  feet  and  absurd  in  principle. 

He  proceeds,  p.  98-: 

“ To  appeal  to  divine  tradition  as  a rule  for 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  this  state  of 
the  question,  is  equally  unreasonable  and  pre- 
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posterous ; since  from  the  nature  of  the  cases, 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  infallible  rule  to  distinguish 
divine  tradition  from  human  and  fallible  report.” 

The  fallacy  and  untruth  of  this  passage  is 
now  evident 

“ The  next  step  in  this  momentous  inquiry  is 
to  ascertain,  by  human  means,  the  true  sense  of 
such  passages  of  the  Scriptures  as  are  said  to 
contain  the  appointment  of  a living  supreme 
authority  in  matters  of  faith.’' 

This  might  do  very  well  for  Protestants, 
Catholics  need  take  iio  such  step.  Christ 
by  establishing  his  Church  as  their  guide, 
has  given  them  the  authority ; it  has  existed 
from  his  day  to  the  present ; and  he  declar- 
ed, that  it  was  to  continue  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world:  then,  but  not  till  then, 
will  the  commission  expire  by  its  own  limi- 
tation. 

“ Here,  two  sets  of  men  deeply  learned  in  all 
the  branches  of  divinity,  present  themselves  as 
interpreters.  These  affirm  that  the  passages  in 
question  contain  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  her  head  claim  for 
themselves ; those  positively  deny  that  the  pas- 
sages can  bear  such  meaning.  Remember  again, 
I request  you,  that  the  decision  must  depend 
exclusively  on  the  reasoning  faculties  of  man- 
kind.” 

This  is  just  as  if  a man  were  to  say : a 
law  hqs  been  entrusted  to  the  administration 
of  a permanent  court,  which  court  expounds 
the  same;  but  some  men  who  have  been 
disappointed  by  its  decisions,  without  any 
color  of  a commission,  erect  themselves  into 
a tribunal,  and  tell  you  that  their  decisions 
are  more  correct  Remember  the  commis- 
sion of  the  State  is  to  go  for  nothing,  and 
the  propriety  of  the  decision  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  reasoning  faculties  of  indivi- 
duals. What  is  this  but  to  assume  against 
the  fact,  that  Christ  did  not  establish  a 
Church  before  the  evangelist  wrote;  and 
then  tell  the  people  that  they  were  to  £ay 
the  same  regard  to  those  who  deny  the 
fact  as  to  the  Church  which  he  established] 
It  might  be  a good  delusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  junta,  to  throw  away  a fact  and  its  evi- 
dence, and  then  tell  you  to  establish  the  fact 
without  adducing  the  evidence,  because  they 
do  not  like  to  avow  its  truth : I prefer  keep- 
ing things  as  they  are;  I hold  with  St  Au- 
gustine, that  I would  not  know  upon  what 
rational  grounds  I could  receive  the  Gospel, 
except  by  the  testimony  of  the  Church ; and 
I must  know  the  witness  and  the  value  of 
his  testimony,  before  I can  receive  its  results. 
The  Catholic  knows  the  Church  first,  and 
from  that  he  receives  the  Scriptures.  So  it 
was  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  and  thence  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 


“ Which,  now,  of  these  two  opposed  masses 
of  intellect,  is  most  likely  to  catch  the  true 
meaning  of  the  texts  ? 'Which  of  the  two  inter- 
pretations have  we  most  reason  to  suppose  free 
froip  the  distortions  of  prejudice!  Common 
sense  answers  the  question : that  which  is  di- 
rectly against  the  interests  of  the  interpreters." 

I state  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Protestant 
mass  of  intellect,  to  have  the  decision  in 
favor  of  its  own  cause ; and  for  private  judgw 
ment,  because  it  has  been  condemned  by  the 
public  tribunal.  White  says : 

u Europe  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope,  and  every  member  of  his  clergy  was 
raised,  by  the  common  opinion,  to  a rank  and 
dignity  to  which  even  kings  bowed  their  head. 
Tire  meanest  priest  claimed  and  enjoyed  ex- 
emptions which  were  often  denied  to  the  first 
nobles  of  the  land.  Wealth  and  honors  were 
theirs;  the  law  shrunk  before  them,  when 
guilt  and  piety  were  ready  to  throw  a cloak  on 
their  vices.  The  Church  had,  for  many  ages, 
been  in  the  possession  of  unrivalled  power  on 
earth,  when,  at  the  rousing  voice  of  a few  ob* 
scure  men,  who  questioned  the  foundation  of 
that  mighty  structure,  a large  portion  of  those 
that  might  have  continued  under  its  shelter, 
unanimously  declared  that  the  whole  was  a 
work  of  delusion,  which  had  sprung  from  an 
original,  unexamined  error.  Such  was  the  una- 
nimous conviction  of  all  the  Protestants,  when 
no  bias  but  that  of  a contrary  tendency  could 
exist  in  their  minds.  If  common  tenet,  there- 
fore, must  be  the  interpreter  of  divine  autho- 
rity, conveyed  to  us  in  human  language,  this 
fact  alone  suffices  to  point  the  side  to  which 
that  plaiii  and  faithiul  guide  gives  its  sanc- 
tion.” 

The  commencement  of  this  rhapsody  is  a 
series  of  untruths,  not  a whit  the  more  vene- 
rable for  their  frequent  repetition  by  our  op- 
ponents, from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  the  most  ignorant  stump  oawler.  There 
was  no  period  during  a long  course  of  years 
when  Europe  was  less  under  the  influence  of 
Rome  than  the  very  moment  selected.  So  for 
from  the  clergy  holding  the  place  described, 
they  were  in  many  instances  justly  censured 
for  great  misconduct,  and  convicted  and  pun- 
ished for  their  crimes:  not  only  were  their 
vices  condemned  by  their  superiors,  but  the/ 
were  magnified  ana  distorted,  and  multiplied 
by  the  people,  who  thus  sought  to  palliate 
their  own ; and  shorn  of  many  of  her  privi- 
leges; as  also  stripped  of  several  of  her  ac- 
quired prerogatives,  the  Church,  though  aha 
had,  during  previous  ages,  possessed  great 
power,  was  now  a butt  for  every  tyro  at 
calumny,  a theme  for  every  unprincipled 
satirist:  an  object  of  plunder  to  every  petty 
pillage-loving  Instiling,  and  though  sound  in 
her  faith,  wanting  reformation  in  her  disci- 
pline: like  a stately  vessel  which  had  been 
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on  g tossed  in  a tempestuous  ocean,  and  now 
returned  to  harbor  with  her  timbers  good, 
and  her  hull  uninjured,  but  her  cordage  worn, 
her  rigging  in  disorder,  and  her  sails  tattered ; 
she  was  more  unseemly  to  the  eye  than  in 
tavor  with  her  surveyors.  It  was  in  such  a 
moment  as  this,  that  a disappointed,  ambitious 
friar  began  to  complain,  and  soon  found  as- 
sociates,  whose  unrestrained  passions  found 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume, 
their  iong  looked-for  sanction ; yet  the  con- 
gregated band  of  discordant  separatists,  was 
but  a miserable  minority  of  a single  patri- 
archate of  the  Western  Church.  White  may 
boast,  if  he  will,  of  the  unanimous  convic- 
tion of  contradictory  divisions,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
tribunal  which  pronounced  them  all  equally 
in  error. 

If  common  sense  be  the  interpreter  of  di- 
vine authority  conveyed  to  us  in  human  lan- 
guage, and  that  common  sense  is  to  be  found 
on  the  side  of  the  vast  majority,  White’s  fact 
fails  him : and  our  fact  being  applied  to  this 
principle,  sufficed  to  point  out  the  guide  which 
he  seeks,  in  that  Church  which  pre-existed  to 
the  Gospels ; from  which  the  Scriptures  re- 
ceived that  testimony  without  which  they 
would  be  a dead  letter;  which  taught  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  before  those  Scriptures 
were  written ; and  which,  in  the  midst  of  the 
early  controvertists,  decided  who  held  their 
true  meaning;  which  preserved  them  through 
centuries  of  persecution,  and  ages  of  anarchy, 
and  presents  them  to  us  this  day,  together 
with  the  history  of  then*  perversion,  and  their 
application,  and  the  evidence  of  their  author- 
ity. If  common  sense  be  that  which  is  most 
common,  which  is  Catholic,  which  is  predo- 
minant in  every  age  and  in  every  nation  of 
Christianity,  and  whish  now,  as  in  every  other 
age,  is  the  expressed  conviction  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Christian,  that  is,  the  civilized 
world,  that  common  sense  informs  us  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  united  to  the  Bish- 
op of  Rome  as  its  head,  and  the  centre  of  its 
unity,  has  been  established  by  Christ  to  give 
his  doctrine  with  infallible  certainty,  down  to 
the  consummation  of  the  world;  and  as  that 
doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  correct  expla- 
nation of  the  written  law  where  it  is  ambigu- 
ous, that  Church  could  not  be  the  correct 
teacher  of  his  law,  if  she  could  mislead  us  in 
that  interpretation,  nor  would  he  send  her  to 
teach  and  command  us  to  hear  error  from  her 
lips;  and  if  she  errs,  to  what  source  shall  we 
turn  for  certain  knowledge.  Thus,  White’s 
effort  was  to  delude  his  readers  into  the  very 
vicious  circle  in  which  they  falsely  charge  us 
with  moving,  or  to  the  alternative  which  he 
gives,  private  and  fallible  judgment,  which 
would  establish  that  a thousand  contradic- 


tions are  aU  divine  inspirations  of  truth,  com- 
munications from  heaven. 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Dec.  13, 18^71 

LETTER  L. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends, — I now  lay  before  you  the 
concluding  passages  of  White’s  third  letter. 

“ The  Reformed  Churches  are  taxed  with 
their  variations,  as  if,  like  Rome,  they  had 
pledged  their  existence  upon  infallibility.  They 
nave,  indeed,  varied  and  dissented  from  each 
other ; with  this  difference  from  the  oracular 
Church  of  the  Vatican,  that  they  have  not  dis- 
guised their  proceedings,  nor  Bet  up  an  Inqui- 
sition as  the  guard  of  their  unity.” 

This  again  insinuates  a plain  falsehood, 
viz.  that  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
the  result  of  the  existence  of  the  Inquisition. 
When  White  wrote  those  letters,  the  Inqui- 
sition did  not  exist  in  Spain,  it  did  not  exist 
in  Portugal,  it  did  not  exist  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, it  did  not  exist  in  the  East  Indies,  it  did 
not  exist  in  France,  neither  could  it  be  said 
to  exist  in  Italy : it  never  existed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world:  and  the  Catholic 
Church  was  and  is  in  unity,  though  no  such 
tribunal  is  now  placed  as  its  guard : she  was 
in  unity  during  twelve  centuries  before  its 
institution : nor  has  the  Irish  Catholic  been 
drawn  away  from  that  unity  by  the  confisca- 
tions, the  plunderings,  the  immoral  and  im- 
pious encouragement  to  children  by  bribing 
them  with  the  family  property  for  their  se- 
duction, by  the  imprisonments,  the  banish- 
ments, the  gibbetings,  and  the  worse  than 
pagan  oppression  by  which  the  Church  of 
England  sought  and  continues  to  seek  its 
preservation.  I say  the  Church  of  England, 
because  with  a very  few  honorable  excep- 
tions, it  is  her  supreme  head,  her  bench  of 
Bishops,  and  her  clergy  and  their  connexions 
who  have  devised,  and  executed  and  perpetu- 
ated this  worse  than  Dioclesian’s  code,  to 
continue  which,  White  himself  has  given  his 
aid.  “ The  only  security  of  Toleration  must  be 
a certain  degree  of  intolerance,  in  regard,  to 
its  enemies ; as  prisons  in  the  freest  govern- 
ments are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom.”  For  this  he  44  volunteered  his  testi- 
mony in  the  great  pending  cause,” — when 
the  question  was  concerning  the  repeal  of 
this  code  which  is  to  England  a mantle  of 
disgrace!  Yet  this  is  the  man  who  writes 
of  an  Inquisition ! ! ! — The  unity  of  doctrine 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  subsisted 
and  continues  to  subsist  as  well  in  affliction 
as  in  prosperity,  equally  firm  and  complete 
under  the  persecution  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  and  the  King  of  England,  as  in  the 
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free  States  of  this  continent,  or  in  the  Spanish 
dominions,  or  throughout  the  rest  of  Catholic 
Europe,  where  every  man  has  perfect  free- 
dom  of  conscience.  This  precious  passage 
admits  what  could  not  be  denied,  that  no 
Protestant  Church  can  be  certain  that  it 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  Christ : I do  not  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  “disguising  their 
proceedings.” 

« But  while  the  love  of  truth  compelled  the 
Reformers  to  expose  themselves  to  the  insults 
and  raillery  of  their  mortal  enemies,  by  break- 
ing into  parties  upon  the  more  abstruse  points 
of  divinity;  not  even  a doubt  has  disturbed 
their  unanimity  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
title  to  divine  supremacy,  by  which  Rome  com- 
mands intellectual  homage. 

There  is  nothing  more  natural  than  that 
all  who  withdraw  from  unity  should  assert 
that  it  is  not  necessary ; that  all  who  oppose 
the  decisions  of  a tribunal,  should  deny  its 
authority.  This  is  an  admirable  unity ! But 
what  are  the  more  abstruse  points  of  divinity  ? 
Whether  God  is  one  in  nature , and  three  in 
subsistence.  The  truth  of  this  which  is  the 
most  abstruse  point  of  divinity,  is  for  instance, 
not  to  be  ascertained  by  human  sagacity; 
but  by  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  feet  that 
God  said  such  was  his  nature  and  subsis- 
/ tence.  If  he  said  so;  all  they  who  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  correct,  all 
they  who  deny  it  are  in  error : the  want  of 
unity  which  we  charge  upon  Protestants  is 
not  a want  of  unity  of  opinion,  but  a want  of 
unity  of  doctrine,  want  of  unity  of  Faith. 
What  White  calls  the  abstruse  joints  of 
divinity  are  the  doctrines  which  Christ  re- 
vealed to  man,  and  he  acknowledges  that  the 
Reformers , as  he  calls  them,  “break  into 
parties”  respecting  those  doctrines.  It  is  clear 
that  as  a body  they  teach  glaring  contradic- 
tions ; it  is  equally  plain  that  some,  if  not  all 
of  them,  must  teach  what  .contradicts  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  and  no  one  of  them  can 
give  us  certainty  that  the  contradiction  is  not 
taught  by  itself;  thus,  by  the  avowal  of 
White  and  of  the  junta,  in  no  Protestant 
communion  can  a person  have  certainty  that 
he  does  not  contradict  what  the  Saviour 
taught  Mark  then  the  state  to  which  upon 
their  principle  Christendom  is  reduced.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  says  that  it  will 
give  the  doctrines  of  revelation  with  infallible 
certainty.  “ No,”  they  exclaim,  “ neither  you 
nor  we,  nor  any  other  body  can  so  give 
them.”  Of  course  no  human  being  can  be 
certain  that  he  knows  what  God  has  taught 
Faith  is  the  belief  of  what  God  has  taught; 
that  belief  must  be  founded  upon  certainty : 
by  destroying  certainty,  they  subvert  Faith : 

H That  indeed,  was  the  only  point  of  contro- 


versy which  common  sense  could  decide  ; and 
the  renunciation  of  all  the  worldly  advantages 
to  which  the  Roman  Church  invited  the  Refor- 
mers, had  left  their  judgment  unbiassed.” 

Suppose  I grant  the  truth  of  the  first  sup- 
position ; history  forbids  me  to  grant  that  of 
the  second.  The  Reformers,  as  they  are 
called,  had  almost  all  their  worldly  motives 
against  the  truth.  The  first  princes  who  in 
Germany  and  in  England  protected  the  dog- 
matizes, had  their  worst  passions  to  gratify ' 
and  found  that  gratification  opposed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Reformers,  Luther,  Melanethon,  Corrm, 
Bucer,  Adam,  Leningue,  Wintferte,  Melander, 
Crammer,  &c.  They  renounced  no  worldly 
advantages  to  which  the  Roman  Church  in- 
vited them. 

“ Other  disputes  in  divinity  must  be  settled 
by  a long,  difficult  and  laborious  process  of  in- 
quiry ; but  a privilege  is  a matter  of  fact  which, 
if  not  evidently  proved,  becomes  a nonentity/’ 

I thought  that  the  Scriptures  made  “divi- 
nity” very  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity,  [so 
that]  all  who  could  read  the  Scriptures,  might 
understand  divinity,  but  it  seems  White  is 
coming  back  to  his  Catholic  principles,  that 
common  sense  will  first  exhibit  to  you  a 
witness,  and  the  witness  will  then  testify 
what  God  revealed.  This  is  our  Catholic 
principle. 

“Now,  the  peculiar  privilege  claimed  by 
Rome,  essentially  precludes  doubtful  proofs  of 
its  existence.  A doubtful  gift  from  God  .with  a 
view  to  remove  doubtt  is  a mockery  of  his  wis- 
dom. If  the  common  sense  of  many  learned  and 
Unbiassed  minds  is  found  to  agree  in  denying 
that  the  Scripture  passages  alleged  by  Rome, 
in  favor  of  her  miraculous  infallibility,  contain 
a dear  promise  of  that  gift,  or  describe  in  whom, 
and  how  it  was  to  exist  after  the  decease  of  the 
Apostles ; the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  and  his 
Church  must  be  visionary.” 

By  no  means,  until  it  is  first  shown  that 
there  is  no  other  mode  of  knowingtbe truth 
of  a fact  bujfrom  the  Scripture*  This  is  the 
old  fallacy : to  assert  that  our  proof  of  the 
existence  of  an  infallible  tribunal  ia  derived 
only  from  the  Scripture : and,  that  the  com- 
mon sense  of  a minority  is  the  proper  rule  for 
interpreting  the  Scripture.  Now  we  admit 
neither  portion ; we  say  that  before  the  Scrip- 
ture was  written,  evidence  existed  of  toe 
facts  that  Christ  had  made  St  Peter  head  of 
the  Church,  and  that  fins  office  was  to  con- 
tinue with  his  successors,  and  that  Christ 
made  that  Church  the  infallible  witness  of 
his  doctrine.  Common  sense  observed  and 
acknowledged  these  facts  before  St  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel,  therefore  it  is  not  from 
that  Gospel  the  proof  was  first  had,  although 
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that  Gospel  was  the  first  written  portion  of 
the  New  Testament;  and  what  common 
sense  then  without  the  aid  of  Gospel,  knew 
to  be  facts,  might  be  exhibited  as  &cts  to  us, 
although  they  should  never  have  been  re- 
corded  in  the  sacred  volume. 

Again,  suppose  I were  to  admit  that 
amongst  the  Protestants  there  were  many 
learned  and  unbiassed  minds:  I hope  it 
would  be  admitted  that  amongst  the  Catho- 
lics there  were  also  many  learned  and  un- 
biassed minds:  and  if,  as  is  the  fact,  the 
Catholics  are  four  times  as  numerous  as  all 
the  Protestant  sects  united,  I have  four  times 
as  many  learned  and  unbiassed  minds  for 
the  Catholic,  as  I have  for  the  Protestant 
explanation,  unless  the  senseless,  arrogant 
and  untenable  position  were  taken  that  a 
Catholic  cannot  be  as  learned  or  as  Unbiassed 
as  a Protestant  In  Great  Britain  this  has 
been  attempted,  and  in  America  there  is  a 
strong  disposition  amongst  some  Protestants 
to  take  the  same  ground ; but  like  many 
other  old  British  follies  it  is  on  the  wane. 
Thus  if  common  sente  of  learned  men  with 
equally  unbiassed  minds,  or  minds  equally 
biassed  to  opposite  sides,  be  the  proper 
interpreter  of  Scripture  passages:  common 
sense  being  the  sense  of  the  great  majority , 
not  that  of  the  small  minority , the  Catholic 
explanation  is  that  which  is  correct  and  not 
doubtfoL 

In  all  this  I have  given  to  White  an  unfair 
advantage,  because  I have  not  pressed  what 
I could  and  what  is  the  fact,  that  when 
without  the  aid  of  Scripture,  I learned  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church,  from  common 
sense,  I then  learned  from  the  same  source 
that  this  infallible  Church  and  not  her  dis- 
united opponents,  was  the  tribunal  to  give 
me  its  accurate  meaning.  To  admit  a Pro- 
testant interpretation  in  such  a case,  would 
be  like  setting  up  the  rejected  glosses  of  a 
non-suited  litigant,  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the  decision  of  a supreme  court  of 
appeals. 

**  The  negative  proofs  in  such  cases, — the  ab- 
sence of  a dear  title — has  the  strength  of  de- 
monstration. Nothing  can  weaken  its  force 
upon  a candid  mind,  but  the  very  common  habit 
of  starting  away  from  newly  discovered  truth  in 
fear  of  its  consequences,  which  we  have  pre- 
viously condemned. 

~ I am  aware  that,  unable  as  you  must  be  to 
find  a direct  and  sufficient  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment, and  inclined  to  admit  its  truth,  as  an 
honest  mind  will  make  you;  yet  a crowd  of 
such  consequences  will  deter  you  from  the  path 
into  which  reason  is  ready  to  lead  you. — A 
Church  subject  to  error  and  division  1 — You 
shrink  from  such  an  inference,  without  remark- 
ing that  the  preconceived  and  unproved  neces- 


sity of  having  an  infallible  Church,  is  the  true 
and  only  source  of  that  illogical  process,  by 
which  you  have  endeavored  to  establish  the 
certain  existence  of  infallibility,  upon  the  un- 
certain sense  of  a f§w  words  of  the  Gospel” 

The  whole  of  this  is  now  bflt  empty 
sound,  and  false  suggestion ; because  it  is 
not  upon  the  uncertain  meaning  of  a few 
words  of  the  Gospel,  but  upon  a notorious 
fact,  as  also  upon  the  very  nature  of  faith, 
that  we  establish  the  certain  existence  of  in- 
fallibility. Those  I have  before  given  as 
our  positive  arguments,  hence  we  have  a 
clear  titlfe,  and  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  we 
have  not 

I shall  conclude  my  remarks  upon  this 
topic  by  stating  that  our  opponents  avow 
that  they  cannot  with  certainty  know  or 
teach  what  God  has  revealed,  and  yet  they 
assume  to  be  teachers  of  God’s  law ! ! ! They 
state  that  our  unity  is  the  result  of  persecu- 
ting those  who  differ  from  us.  We  have 
suffered  more,  at  least  four  times  more,  from 
Protestant  persecutors,  within  three  centu- 
ries, than  all  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition 
have  endured  throughout  the  world  since  the 
establishment  of  that  tribunal ; and  the  In- 
quisition is  not  a religious  but  a political 
tribunal,  which  has  never  existed  as  a mere 
ecclesiastical  institution ; it  was  found  only 
in  a very  few  Catholic  nations,  and  only  dur- 
ing particular  epochs : its  victims  have  not 
been  Protestants,  seldom  has  a Protestant 
been  convicted  in  its  court,  but  a vast  mul- 
titude of  its  prisoners  were  delinquents  in 
the  most  atrocious  degree  against  the  most 
sacred  laws  of  nature,  who  in  any  civilized, 
and  even  in  many  savage  nations,  would  be 
given  up  to  infamous  capital  punishment; 
others  were  criminals  who  suffered  for  va- 
rious heavy  transgressions  of  law  relating 
to  general  religion,  such  as  sacrilege ; others 
whom  the  Inquisition  gave  to  the  fire,  would 
indeed  in  New  England,  or  in,  old  England, 
have  only  been  hanged  for  witchcraft  and 
sorcery.  Our  unity  is  not  a result  of  the 
Inquisition,  but  of  our  belief  in  the  compe- 
tency of  the  Church  to  testify  to  us  with 
infallible  certainty  the  revelation  of  God. 
In  this  belief  the  vast  majority  of  Christen- 
dom now  is,  and  has  been  always  united. 
The  Church  then  assumes  to  be  the  teacher 
of  God’s  doctrine,  because  she  knows  that 
doctrine  with  infallible  certainty. 

Nor  is  this  certainty  grounded  upon  tbs 
vicious  semblance  of  reasoning  winch  our 
opponents  impute  to  us;  but  upon  the  no- 
torious facts,  that  before  the  Scriptures  were 
written,  Christ  formed  the  Church,  com- 
missioned her  to  teach,  commanded  men  to 
hear,  and  promised  that  he  would  lead  her 
into  all  truth,  and  remain  with  her  to  the 
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end  of  the  world  that  she  might  be  enabled 
to  fulfil  her  high  duty  of  teaching.  And 
although  when  the  Scriptures  were  written 
those  wets  were  recorded  upon  the  sacred 
page,  still  they  were  true  and  notorious 
Wore  the  record  was  made,  and  would  have 
continued  equally  true  and  notorious  though 
the  Gospel  never  had  been  written.  Each 
division  testifies  truly  of  itself;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  when  she  says,  MBy  virtue  of 
the  divine  commission  I will  with  infallible 
certainty  exhibit  to  you  the  doctrines  of  the 
Most  High and  the  so  called  Reformers, 
when  they  say,  “ We  are  not  certain  which 
are  the  doctrines  of  Heaven,  we  pretend  to 
no  infallibility,  but  we  will  tell  you  our  opin- 
ions.” We  want  no  opinions,  we  desire  the 
testimony  of  doctrine,  tor  the  foundation  of 
our  Faith.  Faith  is  the  belief  of  what  God 
teaches,  not  of  what  might  be  human  opinion. 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Dec . 17, 1827. 

LETTER  LL 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
<f  America. 

My  Friends  : I proceed  to  consider  White’s 
fourth  letter,  the  title  of  which  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

“ A specimen  of  the  unity  exhibited  by  Rome. 
Roman  Catholic  distinction  between  infallibili- 
ty in  doctrine,  and  liability  to  misconduct  Con- 
sequences of  this  'distinction.  Roman  Catholic 
unity  and  invariableness  of  Faith,  a delusion. 
Scriptural  unity  of  faith.” 

He  commences  his  letter  with  the  appa- 
rent fairness  of  quoting  only  from  ourselves 
for  our  own  condemnation. 

M 1 So  long  since  as  the  council  of  Vienne  (I 
quote  the  words  of  your  great  champion,  Bos- 
suet,  translated  by  your  apologist  Mr.  Butler*) 
a great  prelate,  commissioned  by  the  Pope  to 
prepare  matters  to  be  treated  upon,  laid  down 
for  a groundwork  to  the  whole  assembly,  that 
they  ought  to  reform  the  Church  in  the  head 
and  members.  The  great  schism  which  happened 
soon  after,  made  tins  saying  current,  not  among 
particular  doctors  only,  as  Gerson,  Peter  d’ Ailly, 
and  other  great  men  of  those  times,  but  tn 
councils  too ; and  nothing  was  more  frequently 
repeated  in  those  of  Pisa  and  Constance.  What 
happened  in  the  council  of  Basil,  where  a refor- 
mation was  unfortunately  eluded,  and  the 
Church  re-involved  in  new  divisions,  is  well 
known.’  Such  is  the  picture  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  drawn  by  the  most  able  as 
well  as  cautious  of  her  divines.” 

Not  a word  is  here  said  of  rrforming  doc- 
trine. 

* “ Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p. 
156, 1st  ed.” 


To  show  the  want  of  that  candor  to  which 
he  pretends,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  me 
to  give  you  the  entire  paragraph  which  he 
has  garbled. 

“ History  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant 
Churches."  Book  L 

MA  reformation  of  Church  discipline  was 
wished  for,  several  ages  ranee.  * Who  will  grant 
me,’  cried  St.  Bernard,  ‘to  see,  before  I die,  the 
Church  of  God  such  as  she  was  in  primitive 
times  ?’  If  this  holy  man  had  any  thing  to  re- 
gret at  his  death,  it  was,  that  he  had  not  seen 
so  happy  a change.  His  whole  life  long,  he  be- 
moaned the  grievances  of  the  Church.  He  never 
ceased  giving  notice  of  them  to  the  people,  the 
clergy,  the  Bishops,  the  Popes  themselves.  Nor 
did  Tie  conceal  his  sentiments  on  this  head  from 
his  own  religious,  who  partook  of  his  affliction 
in  their  solitude,  and  so  much  the  more  grate- 
fully extolled  the  divine  goodness,  which  had 
drawn  them  to  it,  as  the  world  was  more  uni- 
versally corrupted  Disorders  had  but  increas- 
ed since  that  time.  The  Roman  Church,  the 
mother  of  Churches,  which  had  for  nine  whole 
ages,  by  setting  the  first  example  of  an  exact 
observance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  maintain- 
ed it  throughout  the  universe  to  her  utmost 
power,  was  not  exempt  from  evil.” 

This  precedes  the  paragraph  quoted  by 
White : now  read  what  follows  his  quota- 
tion : — 

“ The  disorders  of  the  clergy , chiefly  those  in 
Qermany , were  represented  in  this  manner  to 
Eugenios  IV,  by  Cardinal  Julian : 'These  dis- 
orders,’ said  he,  ‘excite  the  people’s  hatred 
against  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order,  awl 
should  they  not  be  corrected,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
lest  the  laity,  like  the  Hussites , fall  foul  on  the 
clergy  as  they  loudly  threaten  us.’  If  the  cler- 
gy of  Germany  were  not  speedily  reformed,  he 
foretold,  that  to  the  heresy  of  Bohemia  al- 
though it  were  extinguished,  another  still  more 
dangerous  would  toon  succeed ; * for  it  will  be 
said,’  proceeded  he,  ‘ that  the  clergy  are  incor- 
rigible and  will  apply  no  remedy  to  their  disor- 
ders. When  they  shall  find  no  hopes  left  <»f 
our  amendment,’  continued  this  great  Cardinal, 
4 then  will  they  fall  upon  us.  The  minds  of  men 
are  big  with  expectation  of  what  measures  will 
be  taken,  and  full  ripe  they  seem  for  something 
tragical!  The  rancour  they  have  imbibed 
against  us  becomes  manifest ; they  will  soon 
think  it  an  agreeable  sacrifice  to  God,  to  plun- 
der and  abuse  ecclesiastics,  as  abandoned  to 
extreme  disorders,  and  hateful  to  God  and  man. 
The  now  but  small  remains  of  respect  to  the 
sacred  order,  will  shortly  be  quite  extinguished. 
The  blame  of  these  abuses  will  be  thrown  on 
the  court  of  Rome , which  will  be  reckoned  the 
sole  cause  thereof,  because  it  had  neglected  to 
apply  the  necessary  remedy.'  ‘ I see,  said  he, 
‘ the  axe  is  at  the  root : the  tree  begins  to  bend 
and,  instead  of  propping  it  whilst  we  wav.  we 
hasten  on  its  foil’  He  foresees  a speedy  deso- 
lation in  the  German  clergy.  The  desire  of 
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taking  from  them  their  temporal  goods,  was  to 
be  the  first  spring  of  motion : ‘ bodies  and  souls/ 
says  he, 4 wifi  perish  together.  God  hides  from 
us  the  prospect  of  our  dangers,  as  he  is  used  to 
do  with  those  he  designs  to  punish : we  see  the 
fire  enkindled  before  us,  ana  yet  run  headlong 
into  it/ 

“ Thus  did  this  Cardinal , the  greatest  man  of 
his  time,  lament  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
abuses  of  those  days : and  foresee  their  dread- 
ful consequences ; whereby  he  seems  to  have 
foretold  tnose  evils  which  Luther  was  just  go- 
ing to  involve  all  Christendom  in,  beginning  by 
Germany;  nor  was  he  mistakeft,  when  he  fore- 
boded that  a despised  reformation , and  redou- 
bled hatred  against  the  clergy,  would  speedily 
bring  forth  a sect  more  terrible  to  the  Church, 
than  that  of  the  Bohemian a.  Under  Luther's 
banner  did  this  sect  appear,  and  assuming  the 
title  of  Reformers,  gloried  they  had  fulfilled  all 
Christendom’s  desires,  inasmuch  as  a Reforma- 
tion had  long  been  the  desire  of  Catholics,  peo- 
ple, doctors,  and  their  prelates.  In  order  there- 
fore to  authorize  this  pretended  Reformation, 
whatsoever  church-writers  had  said  against  the 
disorders  both  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the 
clergy,  was  collected  with  great  industry.  But 
in  this  lay  manifest  deceit,  there  not  being  so 
much  as  one  of  all  the  passages  alleged,  where- 
in those  doctors  ever  dreamt  of  altering  the 
Church’s  Faith ; of  correcting  her  Worship , 
which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Altar ; of  subverting  tjie  Authority  of  her  pre- 
lates, that  of  the  Pope  especially,  the  very 
scope  this  whole  Reformation,  introduced  by 
Luther,  tended  to.” 

Thus  in  those  desires  of  reformation  there 
was  no  expression  of  either  an  intention  or 
right  to  change  the  doctrine ; and  however 
reprehensible  the  conduct  of  several  of  the 
clergy  might  have  been,  there  was  no  devia- 
tion from  the  faith,  no  variance  in  doctrine 
between  them  and  the  purest  and  most  holy 
members  of  the  Church.  The  writer  then 
proceeds  4o  exhibit  what  he  asserts  to  be 
the  cause  why  reformation  was  eluded. 

“The  distinct  mention  of  the  unfortunate 
cause  which  prevented  the  proposed  Reforma- 
tion, would  have  given  more  color  and  individu- 
ality to  the  picture.  It  was,  in  fact,  a revival  of 
the  great  schism,  which  for  fifty  years  had  lately 
kept  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  divided  be- 
tween two  or  three  Popes,  who  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  claimed  the  prerogative  of  vicars  of 
Christ:  it  was  a fierce  contest  between  the 
council  of  Constance  and  Eugenius  IV,  the  Pope 
who  bad  convened  it,  and  whom  the  assembled 
Bishops  wished  to  reform : it  was  a sentence  of 
excommunication  issued  by  the  council  against 
Eugenius : it  was  a rival  council  convoked  at 
Ferrara  by  the  excommunicated  Pope,  where 
he  employed  the  same  arms  against  the  fathers 
assembled  at  Basil : it  was,  in  fine,  the  triumph 
of  Rome  against  the  spirit  which  had  attempt- 
ed to  execute  the  work,  of  which  ‘great  pre- 


lates,’ ‘particular  doctors,’  and  ‘councils  too,’ 
spoke  so  frequently,  as  to  establish  it  into  a 
‘current*  saying/  that  the  Church  needed  re- 
form in  head  and  members.  The  head,  unwill- 
ing to  be  reformed,  imprecated  the  curse  of 
Beaven  upon  the  members ; and  the  members 
finding  that  head  incurable,  chose  for  them- 
selves another,  when  they  had  duly  devoted 
the  refractory  one  to  the  unquenchable  fire. 
Sueh  are  the  ‘ well-known'  events  which  took 
place  in  ‘ the  council  of  Basil,  where  a reforma- 
tion was  unfortunately  eluded,  and  the  Church 
re-involved  in  new  divisions. * " 


I have  been  greatly  astonished  at  the 
number  of  mistakes  in  this  paragraph.  Be- 
fore I examine  its  general  untruth  I shall 
| remark  upon  one  of  the  most  striking  par- 
| ticulars  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
historical  accuracy  of  this  most  learned  M. 
A.,  B.  IX,  in  the  University  of  Seville ; Licen- 
I tiale  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Osuna  ,* 
formerly  Chaplain  Magistral  ( Preacher ) to 
the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
Seville : Fellow , and  once  Rector , of  the  col- 
lege of  St.  Mary  a Jem  of  the  same  town ; 
Synodal  Examiner  of  the  Diocess  of  Cadiz ; 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles-let- 
tres of  Seville,  <£c.,  cf-c.:  now  a clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England ; — Author  of  Dobla- 
do's  Letters  from  Spain : supported  by  the 
recommendations  of  so  many  of  our  eminent 
American  clergymen. 


The  council  of  Constance  was  convoked 
in  the  year  1413  by  Pope  John  XXIII,  and 
its  first  session  was  held  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember of  the  following  year ; it  having  been 
opened  on  the  5th  of  that  month.  John 
XXIII,  and  Gregory  XU,  having  resigned 
their  pretensions  to  the  Pimacy  in  1415,  and 
the  anti-Pope  Benedict  XII,  having  been  de- 
posed in  1417.  Martin  V was  elected  in 
that  year,  and  the  last  session  of  the  council 
was  held  on  the  23d  of  April,  1418.  Pope 
Martin  V lived  to  the  year  1431,  which  was 
thirteen  years  after  the  close  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  and  was  succeeded  by  Euge- 
nius IV,  in  that  year;  which  was  eighteen 
years  after  the  convention  of  the  council  of 
Constance.  Yet  this  accurate  historian  and 
his  abettors  make  Eugenius  convene  this 
council  so  many  years  before  he  was  Pope : 
and  make  him  enter  into  a fierce  contest 
with  a council  with  which  he  had  no  differ- 
ence. This  will  suffice  to  show  how  little 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  state- 
ments of  feet  in  this  book,  in  a variety  of 
other  passages  a like  ignorance  and  inaccu- 
racy is  manifested. 

I shall  not  however  deny  that  there  was  a 
serious  difference  between  Pope  Eugenius 
and  the  Bishops  assembled  at  Basil,  but  the 
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nature  of  that  difference  is  unfairly  exhibited  particularly  urged  him  to  go,  was  the  famous 
by  this  uncandid  writer.  In  order  fully  to  Petrarch.  In  April  1367  Urban  departed  from 
understand  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Avignon  and  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  16th  of 
you  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  sixty-three  years 
what  White  calls  the  great  schism,  and  then  since  Benedict  XI  left  that  city ; here  he  staid, 
to  see  its  sequel  In  this  most  melancholy  nearly  three  years,  and  returned  to  Avignon, 
epoch  of  the  Church.  to  endeavor  as  he  said  to  reconcile  the  French 

In  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century,  and  English  nations  then  opposed  to  each 
Bertrand  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  in  France,  other;  he  died  at  Avignon  on  the  19th  of 
was  elected  Pope : and  in  place  of  going  to  December  of  that  year ; and  was  succeeded 
Rome  to  be  crowned,  he  ordered  the  Carai-  by  another  Frenchman,  Gregory  XI,  who  was 
nals  and  others  to  meet  him  at  Lyons,  where  consecrated  on  the  vigil  of  Epiphany,  1371. 
Ms  inauguration  took  place  in  the  Church  of  The  Roman  people  sent  to  request  his  resi- 
st Justus  on  Sunday  the  14th  of  November,  dence,  and  he  declared  his  determination  to 
1305;  he  taking  the  name  of  Clement  V.  comply  with  their  very  reasonable  invitation. 
After  passing  the  intermediate  time  in  other  In  August  1376  he  was  again  waited  upon 
parts  of  France,  he  came  to  Avignon  in  the  by  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  was  assured 
spring  of  1 309,  where  he  took  up  his  abode ; by  several  that  his  neglect  would  be  attended 
and  died  on  Ms  way  towards  Bordeaux,  in  with  disastrous  consequences.  The  King  of 
1314.  His  successor,  John  XXII,  a French-  France  used  every  effort  to  detain  him  at 
man,  was  also  crowned  at  Lyons,  and  resi-  Avignon.  The  Pope  left  this  city  on  the  13th 
ded  at  Avignon : meantime  Italy  became  a of  September,  1376,  and  arrived  in  Rome  on 
prey  to  the  Guelphs  and  GMbbelines  and  to  the  17th  of  January,  1377:  many  attempts 
other  parties  of  marauders:  Louis  of  Bava-  were  niade  to  induce  Ms  return  to  Avignon, 
ria,  especially,  went  to  Rome  and  roused  the  but  he  died  at  Rome  on  the  7th  of  March, 
passions  of  the  people  against  John,  whom  1378 : shortly  after  his  death  the  great  schism 
ne  accused  of  a variety  of  crimes,  especially  commenced.  I thought  it  necessary  to  lay 
of  not  residing  in  his  see,  though  frequently  before  you  tMs  sketcn  of  Mstory,  that  you 
besought,  and  usurping  an  authority  to  Which  might  be  better  able  to  form  a correct  judg- 
he  had  no  claim;  he  pronounced  sentence  of  ment  of  the  nature  of  that  calamitous  event 
deposition  against  the  Pope,  and  asked  the  You  will  observe  that  between  the  persons 
crowd  if  they  desired  to  elect  in  his  stead  who  desired  that  the  Pope  should  reside  at 
one,  who,  thus  improperly  and  invalidly  se-  Rome,  and  those  who  wished  Ms  residence 
lected,  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  The  at  Avignon,  there  was  a perfect  accord  and 
parti zans  of  this  faction  used  all  means  to  oonsent  upon  every  doctrine  of  Faith : also, 
vilify  the  character  of  John.  Two  years  they  agreed  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  and 
„ afterwards,  this  anti-Pope  made  his  submis-  ought  to  be  the  visible  head  of  the  Church, 
sion  to  John,  who  died  about  four  years  sub-  and  that  this  Church  was  but  one  body,  from 
sequently,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1334.  which  any  separation  would  be  unlawful, 
He  was  succeeded  by  another  Frenchman,  schismatie&l  and  criminal.  You  will  also 
Benedict  XII.  The  Romans  sent  a request  observe  the  difference  between  schism  which 
to  Benedict  that  he  would  go  to  the  capital  is  an  obstinate  separation  of  one's  self  fkom 
city ; he  stated  it  to  be  his  intention ; but  sub-  the  obedience  due  to  the  proper  officers  of 
sequently  finding  the  States  of  Italy  in  tur-  the  Church,  and  a disposition  to  obey  that 
moil,  he  remained  at  Avignon,  and  died  in  proper  authority,  bnt  a doubt  as  to  which  of 
1342.  Clement  VI,  another  Frenchman,  was  two  contending  partes  holds  it,  or  a mistake 
Ms  successor.  At  this  time  Joan,  Queen  of  in  the  decision,  whereby  a person  innocently 
Naples,  who,  as  countess  of  Provence,  owned  adheres  to  the  person  who  is  the  usurper. 
Avignon,  being  in  great  want  of  money,  sold  You  will  also  observe  a wide  difference  be- 
that  city  to  the  Holy  See ; which  sale  was  tween  schism  itself  and  heresy,  which  is  an 
ratified  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV,  such  obstinate  refusal  to  believe  what  God  has 
ratification  being  required  for  this  sale,  as  revealed.  I now  proceed  to  say  that  sup- 
Avignon  was  a fief  of  the  empire.  The  rati-  posing  a disputed  election  for  any  office  m 
fication  took  place  in  1348;  Clement  died  in  tMs  Union,  and  tte}t  a number  of  the  citizens 
1352;  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VI,  a did  adhere  to  one  candidate,  asserting  that 
Frenchman,  who  died  in  September,  1362,  he  was  properly  and  constitutionally  chosen, 
and  was  succeeded  by  another  Frenchman,  wMlst  a number  of  others  adhered  to  his  op- 
Urban  V.  This  prelate  determined  upon  ponent,  alleging  that  he  was  the  eonstita- 
going  to  Rome,  but  when  in  1366  he  began  tional  officer : suppose  this  to  be  the  casein 
to  make  preparations  for  his  removal,  the  the  office  of  our  President,  and  that  several 
King  of  France  used  Ms  utmost  efforts  to  of  the  States  adhered  to  one,  and  the  re- 
dissuade him  therefrom ; amongst  those  who  mainder  to  another ; that  the  Congress  was 
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in  like  manner  divided;  however  unfortu- 
nate soch  a state  of  things  might  be,  still 
both  parties  would  acknowledge  the  consti- 
tutional doctrine,  yet  eaeh  would  eall  the 
other  an  usurping  faction.  Still  would  our 
constitution  subsist  After  various  fruitless 
efforts  to  put  a stop  to  such  a state  of  things, 
suppose  a convention  of  the  States  to  assem- 
ble and  to  depose  or  drive  to  a resignation 
the  rival  pretenders,  and  to  elect  a new  Pre- 
sident and  re-unite  the  Congress,  would  not 
our  constitution  have  survived  the  storm? 
Would  not  our  President  be  the  lawftil  suc- 
cessor iof  those  who  had  previously  held  that 
office  ? Would  he  not  have  the  same  pow- 
ers which  the  constitution  gave  to  them? 
And  would  we  not  be  the  same  body  that 
we  were  before  ? I shall  show  you  in  my 
next  that  our  case  is  even  better  than  what 
1 have  now  described,  in  that  period  which 
is  denominated  the  great  schism.  But  I must 
reserve  this  for  my  next 

Yours,  &cf,  B.  C. 

Charleston)  S.  C.,  Jan.  14,  1827. 

LETTER  LII. 

7b  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends, — The  object  which  I have 
in  view  is  to  show  you  that  during  the  great 
schism,  neither  party  deviated  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  but  all  those  concerned 
in  it  held  a common  faith : and  also,  that  the 
succession  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  was  not 
lost  by  the  melancholy  occurrences  of  that 
period 

In  my  last  I have  shown  you  how  the 
Popes  came  to  reside  at  Avignon  during  the 
space  of  about  seventy  years:  though  resid- 
ing in  France,  they  were  still  Bishops  of 
Rome,  heads  of  the  Church,  and  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter.  You  will  easily  conceive 
how  the  citizens  of  Rome  must  have  been 
mortified  and  displeased  at  this  abandonment 
of  their  city:  and  how  when  Gregory  XI 
died  amongst  them  and  the  Cardinals,  whose 
right  it  was  to  elect  his  successor,  were  to 
meet  not  at  Avignon  but  at  Rome,  the  people 
naturally  dreading  that  if  a Frenchman  were 
chosen  he  might  continue  to  hold  his  court 
at  Avignon,  began  to  cry  out  for  a Roman,  or 
at  all  events,  an  Italian  Pope ; threatening  that 
if  any  other  was  chosen  they  would  revenge 
it  upon  his  electors.  In  this  state  of  things 
Bartholemew  de  Pregnano,  Archbishop  of 
Bari,  was  selected.  When  this  came  to  be 
known,  several  persons  mistook  the  title  for 
the  name,  and  under  the  impression  that  the 
Cardinals  had  fixed  upon  John  de  Bar,  a 
Frenchman,  they  broke  into  the  Conclave  and 
assailed  the  electors,  who  fled  in  different 
directions.  Others  under  the  impression  that 


the  Cardinal  of  St  Peter’s  was  elected,  vio- 
lently seized  upon  him,  clothed  him  with  the 
Pontifical  habits,  and  began  to  pay  him  the 
usual  marks  of  respect  This  Cardinal  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  been  chosen,  and 
would  never  be  Pope,  upon  which  the  dis- 
appointed crowd  abused  nim. 

Next  day  the  Archbishop  of  Bari  informed 
the  magistrates  of  his  election,  but  added  that 
be  could  do  nothing  until  the  Cardinals  would 
make  the  usual  proclamation,  and  give  him 
possession.  About  a dozen  of  the  Sacred 
College  were  brought  together,  who  pro- 
claimed him  Pope,  under  the  name  of  Urban 
VI,  and  gave  him  possession,  and  assisted  at 
his  coronation  on  the  eighteenth  day  after, 
which  was  Easter  Sunday ; and  on  the  sub- 
sequent day  they  wrote  to  inform  the  Cardi- 
nals who  were  at  Avignon,  that  the  election 
had  been  free  and  canonical. 

Meantime  a number  of  the  French  Cardi- 
nals wrote  to  their  king  that  the  election  was 
invalid  and  uncan onical,  because  of  the  want 
of  freedom  of  the  Cardinals,  and  the  violence 
of  the  Roman  people. 

Urban’s  manners  were  harsh  and  unaccom- 
modating, and  he  treated  the  Cardinals  in 
such  a manner  as  to  excite  their  discontent ; 
thirteen  French  Cardinals  retired  from  Rome 
to  Anagni,  and  sent  him  a protest  against  the 
validity  of  his  election,  withdrawing  their 
obedience ; they  also  published  a manifesto 
to  the  Catholic  world,  in  which  they  stated 
that  in  the  election  they  were  forced  to  act 
against  their  judgments  by  the  violence  of 
the  people.  Having  prevailed  upon  three 
Italian  Cardinals  to  join  them,  thev  assembled 
under  the  protection  of  Joan  of  Naples,  at 
Fondi,  in  her  territories,  and  elected  as  Pope 
five  months  after  the  election  of  Urban,  Ro- 
bert, Cardinal  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  bra. 
ther  to  Amadeus,  count  of  Geneva,  a Swiss, 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII,  [and] 
went  to  Avignon. 

Let  ns  now  see  the  exact  state  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  first  place  there  was  no  differ- 
ence in  doctrine ; next,  there  was  no  devia- 
tion from  the  principle  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  is  the  visible  head  of  Christ’s  Church 
and  that  all  persons  are  bound  to  be  of  that 
Church,  ana  in  communion  with  its  head. 
But  there  was  a serious  doubt  as  to  a parti- 
cular fact,  viz.  whether  Urban  had  been  free- 

Sr  and  canonically  elected.  In  such  a case  the 
nty  of  a good  Christian,  upon  Catholic  prin- 
ciples, is  to  wait  patiently  the  result  of  the 
examination  by  a proper  tribunal,  and  mean- 
time to  be  disposal  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  that  tribunal,  which  in  the  last  resort  is 
a general  Convention  of  the  whole  Church 
in  a council  of  its  Bishops.  Frequently  these 
t Bishops  could  examine  the  evidence  in  their 
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Sees,  and  decide  without  assembling,  and  the 
agreement  of  a great  majority  would  remove 
the  doubt  and  settle  the  question. 

In  the  present  case  such  a decision  was 
not  speedily  had,  and  therefore  the  Church 
was  divided.  Urban  was  recognised  as  duly 
elected,  by  the  Germans,  Hungarians,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Danesi  Swedes 
Prussians,  Norwegians,  Dutch,  Tuscans,  Lom- 
bards, Milanese,  and  other  Italians,  save  the 
Neapolitans,  and  by  some  of  the  Spaniards : 
whilst  Naples,  most  of  Sicily,  Scotland,  Ar- 
ragon,  Castile,  Navarre,  Savoy,  and  Lorraine, 
declared  their  belief  of  the  invalidity  of  the 
election  of  Urban,  and  their  adherence  to 
Clement.  France  declared  at  first  her  neu- 
trality, until  a decision  should  be  made  by  a 
general  council,  but  in  the  course  of  a tew 
months  she  adhered  to  Clement,  whilst  seve- 
ral of  the  Spanish  Bishops  withdrew  from 
Urban  and  appealed  to  the  decision  of  a coun- 
cil, which  could  not  be  easily  assembled, 
owing  to  the  ware  and  dissensions  of  that 
period:  meantime  each  division  accused  the 
other  of  schism,  and  each  of  the  claimants 
created  Cardinals : more  than  once,  too,  seve- 
ral States  withdrew  from  one  obedience  and 
joined  the  other.  Spain  joined  Clement,  but 
Portugal  adhered  to  Urbqn.  He  died  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1 389,  at  Rome.  In  place  of 
endeavoring  to  effect  a reconciliation,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  schism,  the  Cardinals  who  were 
at  Rome  proceeded  to  an  election,  and  chose 
Boniface  IX,  and  not  only  was  the  schism 
continued,  but  the  calamities  of  war  also 
spread  more  widely.  As  it  was  unlikely  that 
a council  could  assemble,  it  was  proposed  to 
Boniface  and  Clement,  either  that  both  should 
resign,  and  permit  all  the  Cardinals  to  make 
a new  election ; or  submit  to  the  decision  of 
umpires,  chosen  by  themselves:  these  re- 
quests were  ineffectual  Clement  died  at 
Avignon  in  September,  1 394,  and  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  of  Boniface  and  of 
several  of  the  secular  powers,  the  Cardinals 
who  were  there,  after  two  days  deliberation, 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  chose  Cardi-* 
nal  Peter  de  Luna,  who  took  the  name  of 
Benedict  XHL  The  nations  of  Europe  be- 
came more  earnest  in  their  design  to  close 
this  schism.  The  University  of  Oxford  re- 
commended a council;  the  University  of  Paris 
recommended  the  resignation  of  both  Pre- 
lates. Boniface  stated  that  if  Benedict  would 
resign,  he  would  imediately  follow  his  ex- 
ample. In  1398  France  withdrew  from  the 
obedience  of  Benedict  and  appealed  to  a coun- 
cil ; most  of  the  other  nations  followed  this 
example;  and  most  of  the  Cardinals  who 
were  at  Avignon  left  the  city  and  recommend- 
ed the  assemblage  of  a council ; still  how- 
ever they  returned,  as  did  France  and  Castile 


to  the  obedience  of  Benedict.  Boniface  died 
in  Rome  in  1404.  The  Cardinals  in  that 
city  chose  Innocent  VII,  who  was  succeeded 
two  years  afterwards  by  Gregory  XIL  At 
the  request  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Christian  States,  the  Cardinals  of  both  sides 
met  in  1408,  to  deliberate  on  what  was  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding,  and  they  determin- 
ed, that  although  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, no  council  ought  to  be  called,  but  by 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  still  in  such  a case 
as  the  present,  they  being  aware  of  the  wish- 
es, of  the  great  body,  and  representing  the 
Church,  could  and  ought  to  call  upon  the 
Prelates  to  convene,  and  they  accordingly 
summoned  them  to  meet  at  Fisa;  and  each 
division  of  Cardinals  wrote  to  its  Chief,  re- 

2 iiiring  his  resignation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jhurch. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  question  through- 
out was  not  one  of  doctrine,  but  merely  a 
question  of  feet,  whether  Urban  VI  had  been 
canonically  elected : if  he  was,  the  Prelates 
who  sat  in  Rome  were  the  successors  of  St 
Peter : if  he  was  not,  the  succession  was 
found  at  Avignon. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1409,  the  assembly 
took  place  at  Pisa.  There  were  present,  twen- 
ty-two Cardinals,  four  Latin  Patriarchs, 
twelve  Archbishops  in  person,  and  fourteen 
by  proxy,  eighty  Bishops  in  person,  and  one 
hundred  and  two  by  proxy,  besides  a great 
number  of  abbots,  generals  of  orders,  priors, 
and  deputies  of  Universities  and  of  chapters, 
together  with  a long  train  of  ambassadors. 
In  this  assembly,  after  Benedict  and  Gregory 
had  been  duly  summoned  and  did  not  ap- 
pear, they  were  declared  guilty  of  abet- 
ting schism,  contumacious  ana  deposed : 
the  Cardinals  of  both  creations  were  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a Pope, 
and  on  the  26th  of  June,  1409,  they  unani- 
mously chose  Peter,  a native  of  the  island  of 
Candia,  who  took  took  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der V.  He  was  a man  noted  for  his  virtue. 
England,  Portugal,  France,  Ireland,  Germany. 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
immediately  acknowledged  him : still  the  two 
former  claimants  refused  submission : with- 
in less  than  a year,  Alexander  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  XXIII.  Only  Spain  and 
Scotland  now  adhered  to  Benedict,  and  a 
feW  places  in  the  States  of  the  Church  ac- 
knowledged Gregory.  John,  pursuant  to  a 
decree  oi  the  assembly  of  Pisa,  summoned  a 
general  council  to  be  held  at  Rome  in  April. 
141 2,  to  reform  the  discipline  of  the  Church ; 
but  as  Ladislas,  king  of  Naples,  then  besieg- 
ed the  city  of  Rome,  the  council  could  not  be 
held;  peaoe,  however,  being  made  in  the 
month  of  June,  John  was  left  for  some  time 
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in  quiet  possession  of  the  city  and  see.  La- 
disks  however,  in  June,  1413,  got  into  the 
city  by  night  with  his  troops,  without  any 
previous  notice,  and  committed  horrible  ex- 
cesses. John  escaped  to  Florence,  and  be- 
sought the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Sigismond, 
with  whom  he  also  consulted  about  assem- 
bling a council,  leaving  it  to  the  Emperor  to 
fix  upon  the  place.  Constance  was  selected, 
greatly  to  the  mortification  of  John,  who 
however  issued  the  bull  for  convocation.  On 
the  5th  of  November,  1414,  the  council  was 
opened  in  the  Cathedral  of  Constance,  John 
himself  presiding.  Several  serious  charges 
of  misconduct  being  brought  against  the 
Pope,  and  the  deputies  of  Benedict  and  Gre- 
gory being  present,  it  was  determined  to  re- 
quire the  resignation  of  John  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  other  two.  At  the  second 
session  on  the  2d  of  March,  1415,  John  promis- 
ed to  resign,  if  it  would  tend  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  In  the  course  of  that  month  he  with- 
drew from  Constance,  and  retired  to  Schnff- 
hausen,  which  was  held  by  his  friend  Frede- 
ric, Duke  of  Austria;  thence  he  retired  to 
Lauffemberg,  and  afterwards  to  Friburg.  He 
was  required  by  the  council  to  resign,  but  he 
eluding  the  request,  they  summoned  nim  to  an- 
swer upon  an  appointed  day,  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him  for  bad  conduct.  On  the 
13th  of  May,  twenty-three  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  hear  and  report  the  testi- 
mony against  John,  who  was  again  summon- 
ed to  answer;  this  was  in  the  ninth  session ; 
the  charges  contained  in  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment amounted  to  seventy.  In  the 
tenth  session  the  commissioners  reported 
them  proved,  the  report  was  received  and 
adopted,  and  the  Pope  was  suspended  by  the 
council ; this  being  notified  to  him,  he  acqui- 
esced. He  was  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
stance, and  sent  the  fisherman’s  ring  to  the 
council  by  those  who  were  sent  to  demand 
it  In  the  eleventh  session  it  was  determin- 
ed that  he  should  be  deposed,  and  he  having 
acquiesced,  on  the  29th  of  May,  in  the  twelfth 
session,  the  sentence  of  deposition  was  pro- 
nounced, and  his  seal  broken ; five  Cardinals 
were  deputed  to  communicate  to  him  these 
proceedings;  alter  about  two  hours  reflection 
be  fhlly  acquiesced,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  fact  was  published  by  the  council.  Gre- 
gory XII  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor, 
which  was  received  from  him  by  the  council 
in  the  fourteenth  session  on  the  4th  of  July. 
Benedict  XIII,  at  Avignon,  still  claimed  the 
title  of  Pope,  and  Sigismond  left  Constance 
to  try  and  induce  him  to  lay  aside  the  name ; 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  unfortunate  old 
man  to  accede,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
of  the  ambassadors  of  Castile,  Navarre,  and 
Scotland,  the  only  nations  which  yet  conti- 


nued to  hold  to  his  cause ; the  Emperor  agreed 
at  Narbonne,  upon  certain  terms  which  were 
called  a capitulation  with  those  ambassadors, 
and  these  articles  were  approved  of  by  the 
council ; the  object  of  the  capitulation  was 
principally  to  proceed  to  examine  the  case 
of  Benedict  at  Constance,  as  if  nothing  had 
been  done  at  Pisa,  so  as  to  save  the  honor  of 
those  who  were  now  his  adherents ; Spain 
thereupon  withdrew  from  the  old  man  and 
joined  the  council : the  process  against  this 
obstinate  prekte  was  entered  upon,  but  it 
was  only  in  the  thirty-seventh  session  which 
was  held  on  the  26th  of  July,  1417,  that  sen- 
tence of  deposition  was  pronounced.  The 
council  continedits  sessions,  and  on  the  11th 
of  November,  Otho  of  Colonna,  a Cardinal 
Deacon,  was  elected  Pope,  he  taking  the  name 
of  Martin  V.  The  council  was  dismissed  on 
t}ie  22d  of  April,  1418,  and  the  schism  clos- 
ed ; though  Benedict  lived  till  1424,  and  made 
two  Cardinals  who  adhered  to  him  promise 
as  soon  as  they  should  have  interred  nis  body 
to  elect  an  opponent  to  Martin  V ; they  were 
also  urged  to  this  by  Alphonsus,  King  of 
Arragon,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Martin : 
and  yielding  to  this  bad  advice  they  chose 
Gilles  Mugnos,  a Spanish  Doctor  of  Laws. 
This  *poor  man  was  compelled  by  Alphonsus 
to  wear  the  Pontifical  dress  and  permit  peo- 
ple to  address  him  as  Clement  VIII;  but  the 
king  having  been  reconciled  to  the  Pope, 
Mugnos  received  his  majesty’s  directions  to 
discontinue  the  farce : having  sent  a fonnal 
resignation  of  the  Popedom,  he  declared  the 
See  vacant,  joined  his  two  Cardinals  in  Con- 
clave and  they  unanimously  elected  Otho 
Colonna  now  named  Martin  V.  Thus  in  the 
year  1429  ended  the  great  schism. 

We  have  before  seen  that  during  the  entire 
period  there  was  no  difference  of  doctrine, 
and  now  we  see  that  whether  Urban  VI  was 
or  was  not  canonically  elected,  the  full  au- 
thority of  the  successor  of  Peter  merged  in 
Martin  V. 

If  we  calmly  view  the  facts  of  this  great 
schism,  we  will  observe  in  the  first  place  that 
throughout  the  whole  period  there  was  a 
perfect  unity  of  faith,  for  no  one  division  de- 
nied any  article  which  fhe  other  held  to  have 
b^en  revealed  by  our  blessed  Saviour.  Next, 
if  we  examine  the  facts  as  presented  to  us, 
we  will  be  led  to  believe  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Christendom  adhered  to  Urban  VII, 
and  consequently  thrfl  Robert,  who  took  the 
name  of  Clement  VII,  and  his  successor  Peter 
de  Luna,  called  Benedict  XIII,  were  schis- 
ma:  ics,  os  was  also  the  poor  instrument  Gilles 
Mugnos,  Called  Clement  VIII;  [and]  of  course 
the  succession  will  be  found  in  Urban  VI,  Bo- 
niface IX,  Innocent  VII,  and  Gregoiy  XII.  If 
it  be  admitted  that  the  council  of  Piaa  repre- 
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rented  the  general  body  of  the  Church,  and 
. had  authority  to  depose  the  Pope  for  mal- 
administration, Gregory  being  deposed,  the 
succession  proceeds  through  Alexander  V, 
and  John  XXIII,  to  Martin  V,  who  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  whole  Church,  through  its  re- 
presentatives at  Constance,  os  well  as  by  the 
cession  of  all  the  others  in  his  favor : so  that 
the  unity  of  faith  was  never  lost : there  was 
no  deviation  from  the  unity  of  agreement  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  Church  government : nor 
can  a question  be  raised  as  to  the  full  right 
of  Martin  V to  be  the  supreme  pastor  of  that 
Church. 

Martin  V summoned  a general  council  to 
assemble  at  Basil,  but  died  before  its  meeting : 
his  death  occurred  in  Rome  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1431,  and  on  the  first  of  March  the 
Cardinals  entered  into  Conclave,  and  chose 
Eugenius  IV,  who  repeated  the  summons  of 
the  council ; confirming  also  the  appointment 
of  Cardinal  Julian  Caesarini,  a most  excellent 
man  whom  his  predecessor  had  named  to 
preside  as  his  legate. 

I shall  in  my  next  lay  before  you  the  history 
of  what  White  calls  the  installation  of  Felix  V, 
and  the  deposition  of  Eugenius  IV,  in  w hich 
you  will  still  perceive  that  the  unity  of  faith 

stitution  of  the  Church,  were  preserved  un- 
changed, and  the  succession  unbroken.  Thus, 
even  in  the  most  disastrous  period  of  the 
Cnurch,  there  was  not  amongst  Catholics  that 
variance  of  doctrine  and  of  government,  which 
we  believe  to  be  incompatible  with  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  There  were  disputes  and 
perhaps  serious  temporary  doubts  as  to  which 
of 'two  individuals  was  the  depository  of  a 
power  whose  institution,  necessity,  contin- 
uance and  existence  were  firmly  believed. 
There  was  no  difference  of  doctrine,  but  there 
was  doubt  respecting  an  important  feet. 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C~,  Jan,  21,  1828. 

IJTTTERLIIL 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America . 

My  Friends, — White’s  object  in  the  para- 
graph under  examination  is  to  lead  his  read- 
ers into  the  belief  that  at  the  period  of  the 
great  schism  there  was  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  a similar  variance  to  that  which 
exists  between  Protestant  sects : he  endea- 
vors to  show,  the  continuance  of  that  varia- 
tion during  the  papacy  of  Eugenius  fV,  by 
insinuating  that  a difference  of  doctrine  ex- 
isted between  him  and  a general  council, 
which  he  by  mistake  calls  that  of  Constance, 
and  that  two  general  councils,  viz.  that  of 
Basil  and  that  of  Ferrara,  opposed  each  other 
in  doctrine. 


It  is  to  exhibit  fully  and  clearly  to  you  the 
baseless  assertions  of  this  man  and  his  pa- 
trons that  I enter  so  much  into  detail,  be- 
cause a knowledge  of  the  facts  will  dissipate 
the  illusion  which  he  labors  to  create.  I 
shall  therefore  lay  before  you  the  history  of 
this  contest 

Eugenius  having  summoned  the  council  to 
meet  at  Basil,  and  having  appointed  Cardinal 
Julian  as  its  president,  soon  perceived  reason 
to  doubt  whether  the  city  which  had  been  * 
selected  was  the  most  proper  for  the  meet- 
ing. The  council  was  opened  on  the  23d  of 
July,  1431:  towards  the  close  of  that  year, 
and  before  any  business  had  been  matured, 
the  Pope  wrote  to  his  deputy,  Cardinal  Ju- 
lian, informing  him  of  his  wish  to  have  a 
translation  of  the  council  to  another  city; 
Julian,  however,  continued  the  sessions  in 
Basil;  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of 
France  were  particularly  opposed  to  any  re- 
moval;  and  nearly  a year  passed  in  the  en- 
deavors of  each  side  to  obtain  the  accession 
of  the  other,  the  majority  of  the  Bishops  be- 
ing with  the  Emperor  and  the  King,  and  the 
minority  with  the  Pope.  Eugenius  issued  a 
bull  dissolving  the  council  at  Basil,  and  sum- 
moning the  prelates  to  meet  at  Bologna,  but 
the  majority  of  the  prelates  having  voted 
against  the  translation,  die  meeting  still  con- 
tinued at  Basil.  It  was  not  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1433  that  Eugenius  revoked  the 
bull  and  sent  two  other  legates  to  preside 
with  Julian  at  BasiL  The  Pope  was  greatly 
displeased  at  some  regulations  which  were 
made  concerning  the  revenue  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  the  administration  of  the  court  <n 
Rome,  and  refused  to  sanction  them  with 
his  assent  Meantime,  in  consequence  of  a 
sedition  at  Rome,  the  Pope  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Florence. 

The  Greek  Emperor  John  Paleologus,  and 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Basil  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing a meeting  between  the  prelates  of  both 
Churches,  in  order  to  a reconciliation:  the 
Latins  invited  them  to  Basil,  but  the  Greeks 
preferred  some  Italian  city  near  the  coast,  to 
which  the  persons  who  had  hitherto  kept 
the  sessions  at  Basil  would  not  accede.  The 
council  proceeded  to  encroach  still  farther 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  papacy  by  the  abo» 
Htion  of  first  finite,  to  which  Engenius  replied 
that  he  would  give  his  consent  to  those  abo- 
litions, provide  the  Bishops  would  show 
how  the  See  of  Rome  could  be  otherwise 
supported;  meantime  he  refused  his  assent 
The  Greeks  became  urgent  for  a meeting  at 
some  other  place,  and  at  length  the  fhthers 
at  Basil  consented  upon  certain  conditions, 
that  if  the  other  parties  agreed,  they  would 
translate  their  sessions  to  Avignon..  The 
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foundation  of  re-union  had  already  been  laid 
between  Eugenius  and  the  Greeks  in  several 
conference®,  l>ut  they  required  the  assent  of 
the  Latin  prelates,  and  neither  the  Pop£  nor 
the  Easterns  wished  to  go  to  either  Basil  or 
Avignon.  The  Bohemians  had  been  called 
to  Basil  for  the  regulation  of  their  differences, 
and  this  was  urged  as  a reason  for  continu- 
ing in  that  city;  the  Pope’s  legates  replied 
that  the  business  of  the  Bohemians  might  be 
terminated  at  Basil,  and  then  an  adjournment 
might  be  made  to  meet  the  Greeks  at  Bo- 
logna or  Udina:  but  this  would  not  satisfy  the 
majority.  In  the  next  session,  a large  num- 
ber voted  for  a translation  of  the  council  to 
Avignon;  a lesser  number,  with  the  legates, 
voted  to  discontinue  the  sessions  at  Basil, 
and  to  meet  where  the  Pope  would  appoint 
for  the  Greeks.  Eagenius  declared  the  coun- 
cil of  Basil  dissolved,  and  convoked  the  fa- 
thers to  meat  the  Greeks  at  Ferrara ; allow- 
ing, however,  the  business  of  the  Bohemians 
to  be  concluded  at  Basil.  The  bull  containing 
this  declaration  was  dated  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1437.  On  the  33d  of  December,  such 
of  the  prelates  as  remained  at  Basil  having 
summoned  Eugenius  to  answer  to  charges 
which  they  drew  up,  and  he  not  appearing,  they 
pronounced  sentence  of  suspension  against 
him.  Of  the  value  of  this  sentence  it  is  easy 
to  judge.  As  the  Pope  undertook  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  Greek  deputies,  he  wanted 
money,  and  intended  to  sell  Avignon:  the 
indignation  with  which  this  was  received  at 


showed  pretty  clearly  that  the  old  desire  of 
having  the  Pope  under  the  influence  of  the 
air  of  Avignon,  was  still  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  opposition. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1438,  the  Cardinal 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  by  the  Pope’s  authority, 
opened  the  council  at  Ferrara.  The  Cardinal 
Julian  and  the  other  legates  had  now  with- 
drawn from  Basil  and  joined  the  Pope ; few 
of  the  Bishops,  however,  had  as  yet  arrived  at 
the  new  council,  because  the  Emperor  of  the 
West,  and  other  secular  princes,  prevented 
their  leaving  Basil.  Charles  VH,  King  of 
France,  particularly  denounced  the  severest 
punishment  against  any  French  Bishop  who 
should  go  to  Ferrara.  Eugenius  arrived  there 
on  the  27th  of  January,  and  presided  at  a 
congregation  which  was  held  on  the  8th  of 
February,  and  at  the  second  session  which 
was  hela  on  the  15th  of  that  month ; the  Greek 
Emperor  arrived  on  the  4th  of  March,  and 
three  days  afterwards  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Greek  deputies  entered 
Ferrara,  and  were  introduced  to  the  Pope. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  the  prelates  who  re- 
mained at  Basil,  and  who,  after  the  departure 
of  the  legates,  had  chosen  as  their  president 


Cardinal  Aleman,  Archbishop  of  Arles  in 
France,  protested  against  the -authority  of  the 
council  of  Ferrara.  Henceforth  they  were 
gradually  diminishing  in  numbers  and  pro- 
ceeding in  a mock  trial  of  the  Pope,  during 
the  remainder  of  that  year. 

Having  made  several  preliminary  regula- 
tions, subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Greeks,  for  the  more  minute  discussion  of  the 
points  of  difference,  the  sessions  were  ad- 
journed for  six  months : during  which  the  se- 
veral points  were  debated  thrice  every  week, 
the  speakers  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  being 
Mark  of  Ephesus  and  Bessarion  of  Nice ; ana 
on  the  side  of  the  Latins,  Cardinal  Julian  and 
Cardinal  de  Ferrara.  The  first  session  of 
the  united  Greeks  and  Latins  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  8th  of  October;  the  sessions 
continued  until  the  10th  of  the  succeeding 
January ; when  upon  the  breaking  out  of  sick- 
ness at  Ferrara,  at  the  request  of  the  Floreri- 
tines,  and  their  engagement  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Greeks,  the  council  was,  upon 
the  suggestion  of  the  Pope,  transferred  to 
Florence ; at  which  [city]  the  first  session  was 
held  on  the  26th  of  Februaiy,  1439.  The  con- 
ferences and  sessions  continued  and  the  arti* 
cles  of  Union  were  nearly  complete,  when  on 
the  9th  of  June,  Joseph,  the  venerable  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  who,  during  twenty- 
three  years,  had  filled  that  See,  died  at  Flo- 
rence, having  fully  been  reconciled  to  the 
Pope,  whom  he  acknowledged  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  head  of  the  Universal  Church.  On  the 
25th  of  June,  the  re-union  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  was  substantially  concluded  at  Flo- 
rence ; and  on  the  same  day  the  good  prelates 
who  rfemained  at  Basil,  pronounced  sentence 
of  deposition  against  Eugenius.  On  the  6th 
of  July,  the  last  session  was  held  at  Florence, 
in  which  both  Greeks  and  Latins  united  and 
subscribed  the  articles  of  re-union. 

Contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Western 
Emperor,  and  of  others  who  still  adhered  to 
them,  the  prelates  of  Basil  proceeded  to  elect 
a persoh  to  fill  what  they  called  the  vacant 
See,  and  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  lived  in  a splendid 
sort  of  religious  retirement,  was  chosen,  and 
consecrated  by  the  Cardinal  of  Arles;  this 
anti-pope  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  V.  Eu- 
genius admonished  the  retired  duke  to  lay 
down  his  pretensions,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication to  him  and  his  adherents. 

The  prelates  at  Basil  excommunicated  Eu- 
genius and  his  adherents. 

Very  few  even  of  those  who  adhered  to 
the  council  of  Basil  treated  Felix  as  Pope. 
His  son  Louis,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  some 
others  of  the  Swiss,  were  almost  his  only  ad- 
herents. The  few  clergymen,  for  there  was 
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now  scarcely  a bishop  remaining,  who  were  at 
Basil,  adjourned  their  council  in  May,  1443, 
to  meet  again  at  Lyons,  in  France,  at  the  end 
of  three  years;  but  they  did  not  meet  Eu- 
genius  died  in  1447,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  V,  whom  the  Catholic  world  ac- 
knowledged, and  to  whom  FeUx  himself  sub- 
mitted two  years  afterw  ards,  bitterly  lament- 
ing his  erroneous  proceedings;  and  thus  was 
this  schism  concluded. 

I have  thus  laid  before  you  the  statement 
of  fhcts,  and  I ask  whether  this  unfortunate 
schism  was  a difference  of  doctrine:  and 
whether  the  succession  of  the  Apostolic  See 
was  lost?  Was  this  such  a difference  as  ex- 
ists between  betwfeen  Baptists  and  Metho- 
dists ? Mark  White’s  conclusion : 

44  And  now,  I will  ask,  is  this  the  unity,  the 
harmony,  without  which  your  writers  contend 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  cannot  exist  ? Is  it 
thus  that  the  necessity  of  your  interpretation 
of  the  Scripture  passages,  on  which  the  system 
of  infallibility  has  been  erected,  is  sanctioned  by 
experience?  Can  you  still  close  your  eyes 
against  the  demonstration  contained  in  my  pre- 
ceding letter,  because  variations  and  dissent  are 
in  the  train  of  its  consequences  ?” 

I answer;  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  unity 
of  charity,  it  is  not  unity  of  peace,  and  har- 
mony of  brethren,  but  there  is  not  here  any 
want  of  unity  of  doctrine ; there  is  here  still 
to  be  found  that  unity  of  principle  which, 
properly  applied  to  facts,  will  in  tfme  produce 
unity  of  affection  and  harmony  of  action. 
Here  there  are  excited  passions,  embittered 
opposition,  but  an  adherence  to  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the 
necessity  of  preserving  unchanged  the  depo- 
sit of  faith  and  the  constitution  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  because  this  was  preserved  the 
troubled  ocean  became  calm,  discord  ceased, 
and  when  passion  subsided  schism  was  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  contention  w*as  not  about  the  correct 
interpretation  of  passages  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, nor  about  [the  question]  whether  Christ 
revealed  a particular  doctrine,  nor  concerning 
the  truth  of  a moral  principle,  nor  even  re- 
garding a doctrinal  fact:  upon  those  subjects 
we  believe  the  judgment  of  the  Church  to  be 
infallibly  correct.  But  the  question  wras  one  of 
very  easy  solution,  though  rendered  difficult 
by  the  circumstances  with  which  it  was  en- 
tangled: it  was  not  in  any  manner  a question 
of  feith.  If  White  showed  us  two  contradic- 
tory propositions  of  doctrine  or  of  morals 
taught  by  the  same,  or  by  different  general 
councils,  indeed  our  principle  must  yield. 

Viewing  this  in  its  most  unfavorable  light, 
we  should  say  that  supposing  the  majority 
of  Bishops  to  have  been  at  Basil,  and  the  j 
minority  with  the  Pope  at  Florence,  and  both 


to  have  been  in  contradiction,  neither  would 
be  infallible,  because  the  tribunal  which  we 
believe  to  be  gifted  by  heaven  with  that  pre- 
rogative, must  consist  of  the  Pope  and  the 
majority  of  the  Bishops  in  full  accord.  What 
would  oe  said  to  the  witling  who  should 
give  us  this  sapient  argument?  “You  say 
that  your  laws  must  be  assented  to  by  the 
President  and  a majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  a majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  a majority  of  the  representatives 
passed  a bill  of  which  the  President  disap- 
proved, and  after  the  constitutional  close  of 
the  session,  the  representatives  still  continue 
in  session ; the  President,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate,  reprimands  them  for  this  viola- 
tion of  custom  and  usage;  and  they  declare 
that  the  President  has  lost  his  power,  and 
proceed  to  declare  him  deposed,  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  traitors.  Now,  unless  you  acknow- 
ledge that  he  is  constitutionally  deposed,  that 
the  person  whom  they  have  chosen  and  whom 
the  Senate  reject  and  condemn,  is  the  true 
constitutional  President,  you  can  never  prove 
that  Congress  has  power  to  pass  a law ; for 
to  pass  a law,  the  House  of  Representatives 
must  have  power,  but  if  you  deny  their  power 
in  this  case,  you  deny  their  power  altogether, 
and  if  they  have  no  power,  are  vou  not  wrong 
in  observing  any  law  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress?” Just  such  an  argument  as  this,  those 
wise  and  learned  gentlemen  who  support 
White,  use  against  us.  Judge  you  of  its  value. 

I trust  that  you  plainly  perceive  that  even 
in  this  most  afflicting  state  of  the  Church, 
there  was  no  deviation  from  faith,  no  denial 
of  the  Papal  supremacy,  no  change  of  the 
principles  of  Church  government,  no  loss  of 
the  succession,  and  that  they  who  differed  as 
to  facts  agreed  in  doctrine. 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  Q.,  Jan.  28,  1828. 

LETTER  UV. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Frlends, — Having  seen  the  nature  of 
the  divisions  by  which  the  Church  was  un- 
fortunately rent  at  the  time  of  the  great 
schism,  and  at  the  period  of  the  Council  of 
Florence;  it  is  noto  clear  that  on  neither 
occasion  was  there  any  diversity  of  doctrinal 
belief  amongst  its  members,  consequently 
there  was  perfect  unity  of  faith.  White  baring 
endeavored  to  play  upon  the  differences,  and 
to  insinuate  a diversity  of  belief  which  he 
dared  not  assert,  proceeds  as  if  to  answer 
our  defence.  In  his  p.  105,  &c.  we  have  the 
following  passage  : 

w * Our  troubles  and  dissensions,  however,  (you 
are  taught  to  answer)  are  limited  to  extenuas ; 
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those  of  the  Protestants  affect  the  unity  of  the 
faith.*  8uch  is  the  last  shelter,  the  citadel,  of 
your  infallible  Church  theory.  See,  then,  the 
series  of  assumptions,  doubts  and  evasions  of 
which  that  theory  consists,  and  observe  its 
inevitable  consequences.  1st.  You  assume  that 
which  is  in  question,  the  necessity  of  an  infal- 
lible judge  of  faith.  2dly.  Upon  the  strength 
of  that  assumption,  you  interpret  certain  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  so  that  they  are  made  to 
prove  the  existence  of  such  a judge.  8dly. 
You  are  then  in  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
fudge  himself,  without  being  able  to  determine 
by  any  fixed  rule,  whether  the  supernatural, 
gift  of  infallibility  belongs  to  the  Pope  alone, 
or  to  the  Pope  and  the  general  council.*  4thly. 
When  to  evade  this  difficulty,  you  avail  your- 
selves of  the  term  Church,  as  embracing  the 
privileges  of  the  Pope  and  council ; you  are  still 
obliged  to  contrive  another  method,  which  may 
meet  the  objections  arising  from  such  dissen- 
sions between  the  assembled  bishops  and  their 
head,  as  took  place  in  the  instances  above 
mentioned.  This  you  do  by  allowing  no  coun- 
cil to  be  infallible  till  it  has  been  approved  by 
the  Pope,  and  thus  resolve  Church  infallibility 
into  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  See.  fithly,  and 
finally,  You  intrench  yourselves  within  the  dis- 
tinction of  infallibility  on  abstract  doctrines  of 
faith,  and  liability  to  practical  error.  Now, 
observe,  I entreat  yon,  the  consequences  to 
wlqch  the  whole  system  leads.  The  only  sensible 
mark  of  & legitimate  council,  being  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Pope ; and  the  only  sensible  mark 
of  a legitimate  Pope,  being  bis  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  See  of  Rome ; you  have,  in  the 
first  place,  entailed  the  gift  of  infallibility  upon 
the  strongest  of  the  rival  candidates  for  tnat 
see ; and,  as  moral  worth  is,  by  the  last  dis- 
tinction, denied  to  be  a necessary  characteristic 
of  the  vicar  and  representative  of  Christ,  you 
have  added,'  in  the  second  place,  one  chance 
more  of  having  for  your  living  rule  of faith  that 
candidate  who  shall  contend  for  the  visible 
badge  of  his  spiritual  and  supernatural  office, 
under  the  least  restraint  of  moral  obligation.  If 
we  find,  therefore,  upon  consulting  the  history 
of  the  Popes,  that  no  Episcopal  See  has  ofiener 
been  polluted  by  wickedness  and  profligacy, 
the  fact  is  explained  by  the  preceding  state- 
ment What  chance  of  success  to  be  bead  of 
the  Christian  Church  could  attend  a true  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus,  when  a Borgia  was  bent  upon 
filling  that  postf  Gold,  steel  and  poison,  were 
the  familiar  instruments  of  his  wishes  ; whilst 
the  belief  that  fat  t h was  still  safe  in  the  custody 
of  such  a monster,  prevented  opposition  from 
the  force  of  public  opinion.  The  faithful  still 
revered  in  Alexander  VI,  (be  the  blasphemy 
far  from  me!)  the  true  representative  of  Christ 
on  earth." 

It  ia  not  easy  to  know  what  he  would  be 
at  in  this  place.  If  he  means  to  prove  want 
of  unity  in  our  Church,  as  would  seem  to  be 

* “Note  E." 


his  object  in  the  first  lines:  he  makes  no 
reply  to  what  he  gives  as  our  answer.  But 
from  what  follows  he  appears  rather  to  turn 
again  upon  irfaUibUilu,  which  indeed  must 
ever  be  a thorn  in  the  side  of  every  inno- 
vator. 

Let  us  see  those  u assumptions,  doubts  and 
evasions,”  of  which  he  so  magisterially  dis- 
poses. “ You  assume  that  winch  is  in  ques- 
tion, the  necessity  of  an  infallible  judge  of 
faith.”  Indeed  we  do  not,  but  we  prove  it 
by  a very  simple  process : such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : “ Faith  is  the  belief  of  what  God 
has  taught.”  w We  cannot  believe  what  he 
has  taught,  without  certainly  knowing  what 
it  is.”  “We  cannot  know  with  certainty 
what  God  has  taught  except  from  a witness 
which  can  neither  deceive  us  nor  be  deceived 
herself  respecting  what  has  been  revealed 
by  God.”  “ A witness  of  that  description  is 
infallible.”  “Therefore,  in  order  to  have 
faith  we  find  it  necessary  to  have  a judge  of 
faith  whose  judicial  testimony  will  be  infal- 
libly Correct.”  White  is  kind  enough  to 
inform  us  that  “ there  are  but  few,  indeed, 
who  can  take  a second  true  step  in  reason- 
ing ” I trust  I shall  not  be  consideredar- 
rogant  in  believing  that  I have  here  taken 
three  or  four  true  steps,  and  that  I have  de- 
monstrated what  White  so  flippantly  says 
we  assume.  I shall  try  another  process  for 
the  same  conclusion.  “Any  testimony  which 
is  not  infallibly  correct  might  lead  me  to 
error.”  “ If  the  Church  be  not  an  infallibly 
correct  witness,  I can  never  be  certain  that 
she  will  teach  me  the  doctrine  of  Christ  f 
“ Neither  am  I myself  infallible,”  “nor  is  any 
other  individual  or  collection  of  individuals 
infallible.”  “Thus  I cannot  be  certain  of 
knowing  the  doctrine  of  Christ  from  the 
Church,  from  my  own  opinion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, nor  from  the  opinion  of  any  other 
individual  or  collection  of  individuals.” — 
“Therefore  I have  no  mode  of  being  certain 
that  I know  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  since 
I cannot  believe  with  perfect  certainty  what 
I cannot  know  with  perfect  certainty ; and 
since  certain  belief  is  absolutely  required  for 
Faith,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  have  Faith.” 
So  much  for  what  he  calls  our  “ assuming 
that  which  is  in  question.” 

“2ndly.  Upon  the  strength  of  that  as- 
sumption, we  interpret  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  so  that  they  are  made  to  prove  the 
existence  of  such  a iudge.”  Then  if  the 
existence  of  this  judge  is.  proved  by  the 
interpretation  of  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
every  person  is  privileged  to  interpret  the 
texts  of  Scripture  according  to  bis  own  opin* 
ion,  why  is  Mr.  Wliite  so  inconsistent  with 
himself,  as  to  call  our  doctrine  uruariptural  T 
Do  we  not  prove  it  according  to  nis  own 
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principles  from  the  Scriptures  themselves  ? 
But  what  he  insinuates  here  is  in  plain  terms 
an  untruth,  because  we  do  not  assume  the 
truth  of  the  question,  but  we  prove  the  truth 
of  the  position.  Nor  is  it  because  even  of 
this  proof  that  we  do  so  interpret  those 
texts,  which,  by  the  way,  he  has  taken  good 
care  to  omit,  but  we  interpret  them  thus, 
because  from  the  beginning  they  had  been 
interpreted  so  by  the  companions  and  the 
disciples  of  the  inspired  penmen,  and  by  theif 
successors  in  every  intervening  age. 

“ 3rdly.  You  are  then  in  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  judge  himself,  without  being 
able  to  determine  by  any  fixed  rule,  whether 
the  supernatural  gift  of  infallibility  belongs 
to  the  Pope  alone,  or  to  the  Pope  and  the 
general  council 

This  is  also  an  untruth.  It  is  painfjil  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  using  such  lan- 
guage, but  when  a writer  is  so  far  lost  to 
principle  and  to  shame  as  to  make  such  gross 
and  palpable  misstatements,  there  is  no  other 
phraseology  which  will  express  the  eharac-. 
ter  of  his  production.  The  rule  is  fixed,  and 
plain,  the  judge  is  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  not  the  head 
without  the  members,  nor  the  members  with- 
out the  head,  but  both  united.  The  note 
which  he  appends  to  this  assertion  is  but  an 
extension  of , the  misrepresentation. 

“E. — page  106. 

“ Uncertainty  of  Roman  Catholic  Infallibility. 

“ Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  un- 
certainty of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  to 
the  seat  and  source  of  her  pretended  infalli- 
bility. If  any  thing  can  be  deduced  from  the 
vague  and  unsettled  principles  of  her  divines, 
on  this  subject,  it  would  appear  that  infallibi- 
lity finally  resolves  itself  into  the  authority  of 
the  Pope.  For,  as  no  council  whatever  is 
deemed  infallible  till  the  Pope  has  sanctioned 
its  decrees,  the  pretended  assistance  from  Hea- 
ven must  apply  to  that  discriminating  oracle, 
on  whose  decision  the  supernatural  authority  of 
the  council  depends. 

*The  opening  speech  Of  the  papal  legates 
who  presided  at  the  council  of  Trent  represents 
the  expected  inspiration  as  conditional ; a very 
natural  caution  in  the  representatives  of  that 
Bee,  which  has  always  most  strenuously  op- 
posed the  notion  that  the  Pope  is  inferior  to  a 
general  council  After  a candid  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  enormous  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy,  which  the  reader  will  find 
hereafter,  the  legates  speak  of  the  expected  in- 
spiration in  the  following  words : — 

u ‘ Quare  nisi  ille  spirituB  nos  apud  noemetip- 
sos  primum  condemnaverit,  nonaum  ilium  in- 
^ressum  esse  ad  nos  affirmare  possumus,  ac  ne 
mgreseurum  quidem,  si  peocata  nostra  audire 
reousamus.  idem  enim  dicetur  nobis,  quod 
populo  vqteri  per  prophet&m  Exechiekm  est  i 


diction,  cum  nondam  agnitis  suis  seeleribus. 
Dominum  per  prophetam  interrogare  vellent, 
Venerunt  viri  Israel  ad  tnterropwndum  Demi- 
want , et  sederunt  coram  me.  Hose  autem  dieit 
Dominns : numquid  ad  interrayandummeamis- 
tie  t Vivo  ego,  dieit  Dominus,  quia  non  *rtt- 
pondebo  vobis.  Sequitur  autem,  si  judicas  eos, 
abomtnationes  patrvm  illorum  ostende  iilis.  hi 
quibus  verbis  ostendit  Deus,  quare  noluerit 
respondere  iilis,  quia  nondum  scilicet  abomi- 
nationes  suas  et  patrum  Suorum  audierant. 
Quare  cum  idem  Dei  9piritus  rit,  qui  tunc 
debat  responsa,  et  quern  nunc  nos  eedentes 
coram  Domino  invocamus,  quid  nobis  faciendum 
sit,  ut  propria  responsa  haoeamus,  ex  his  vide- 

tis Quia  vero  nomrallos  nuno  videmus,  tut 

primum  peocata,  et  nostri  ordinis  graviter 
deflentee,  atque  Dei  miaerioordiam  omnibus 
votis  implforantes,  ideo  quidem  in  maxima  spe 
sumusy  advenisse,  quern  mvoeamns,  Dei  Spiri- 
tum.” — Concilia  per  Labbeum  et  Gosmrtram, 
Tom.  XIV,  p.  783. 

M It  is  dear  that  the  legates  grounded  their 
hopes  of  inspiration  for  the  Council,  on  the 
marks  of  repentance  which  they  perceived  in 
some  of  its  members.  Must  then  Homan  Catho- 
lics ascertain  the  spiritual  condition  of  their 
orades,  before  they  admit  them  to  the  privilege 
of  infallibility  I It  should  seem,  however,  that 
the  Popes  are  not  subject  to  such  restrictions 
in  the  use  of  their  infallible  sanction;  else,  a 
man  with  the  moral  tact  of  Alexander  Vi 
would  have  been  subject  to  strange  mistakes, 
in  calculating  the  fitness  of  the  bishops  in 
oouncil,  to  receive  an  inspiration  totally  de- 
pendent on  moral  character.” 

I have  frequently  before  exhibited  the 
sophistry  of  thiB  man  by  applying  his  terms 
to  our  civil  institutions.  Allow  me  to  use 
this  method  with  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
note. 

If  any  thing  can  be  deduced  from  the  vague 
and  unsettled  principles  of  American  writers 
on  the  powers  of  Congress,  it  would  appear 
that  the  legislative  authority  resolves  itself 
finally  into  the  authority  of  the  President,  so 
that  the  law  is  an  emanation  from  him  only. 
For  as  no  legislative  acts  of  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  ana  House  of  Representatives  are 
deemed  binding  until  they  nave  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  President,  whatever  might  be 
said  in  their  courts,  or  written  in  their  books 
asserting  that  the  legislative  authority  re- 
sides in  the  Congress  which  consists  of  both 
houses  and  the  President,  must  in  fact  be 
applied  to  the  President  alone,  because  if  is 
by  his  authority  the  acts  become  Jaws  and 
are  carried  into  execution.* 

All  this  flimsy  sophistry  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  simple  fact,  that,  if  the  Pre- 
sident were  to  attempt  to  make  a law  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  majority  in  both 
houses,  the  attempt  would  be  futile,  and 
none  would  feel  himself  called  on  to  obey. 
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In  like  manner,  if  the  Pope  were  to  issue  a 
decision,  from  which  the'  majority  of  the 
Bishops  were  to  dissent,  or  to  which  they 
refused  their  concurrence,  such  decision 
would  not  be  an  act  of  the  Church,  and  of 
course  would  not  bind  persons  to  obedience. 

The  latter  portion  or  this  note  is,  if  pos- 
sible, a more  despicable  piece  of  deceit.  The 
“candid  acknowledgment  of  the  enormous 
corruptions  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Clergy,” 
is  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  writer ; but 
what  were  the  corruptions?  A change  of 
frith — a corruption  of  doctrine?  By  no 
means.  The  legates  who  candidly  avow  the 
misconduct  of  several  of  the  clergy,  proclaim 
with  the  same  voice  the  pure  preservation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Churcn.  Nor  was  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  clergy  so  enormous,  nor  were 
their  corruptions  or  morals  so  great  or  so 
general,  as  were  those  of  the  self-called  re- 
formers: although  there  had  been  grievous 
crimes  committed  by  several  Roman  Catholic 
Clergymen,  yet  the  great  majority  of  the 
body  were  men  of  virtue,  and  several  were 
eminent  for  the  most  edifying  sanctity. 

It  is  also  falsely  suggested,  that,  because 
the  legates  exhorted  the  members  of  the 
council  to  repentance  and  virtue,  as  one 
mode  of  obtaining  the  blessing  of  heaven  to 
lead  them  to  truth,  prudence,  and  knowledge ; 
that  they  were,  therefore,  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  Pope  and  Council  were  infal- 
lible. But  here  I cannot  repress  my  aston- 
ishment at  the  inconsistency  of  White,  who 
is  charging  our  Church  with  arrogance,  in 
alleging  that  the  Pope  and  Council  will  give 
an  infallibly  true  judgment  upon  doctrine, 
and  yet  in  tne  very  passage  attempts  to  show 
that  we  do  not  hold  the  tenet  which  he  con- 
demns us  for  holding!!!  It  might  be  as 
well  to  translate  the  passage  which  ne  quotes 
and  garbles:  but  even  as  it  is,  it  will  not 
establish  his  conclusion : 


“ Wherefore,  unless  that  Spirit  will  first  have 
led  us  to  self-condemnation,  we  cannot  affirm 
that  he  hath  as  yet  entered  unto  us,  nor  indeed 
that  he  will  enter,  if  we  refuse  to  hear  the  voice 
of  our  sins.  It  will  be  said  to  us  as  it  was  said 
to  the  people  of  old  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
when  not  having  as  yet  acknowledged  their 
fun*,  they  desired  to  ask  the  Lord  by  the  pro- 
phet : — The  men  of  Israel  came  to  ask  of  the 
J Lord,  and  they  sat  before  me.  But  thus  saith 
the  Lord:  have  you  come  to  inquire  of  me?  As 
I live,  saith  the  Lord,  I will  not  answer  you. 
It  touowsth  : if  thovjvdgest  them,  show  unto 
them  the  abominations  of  their  fathers.  In  which 
words  the  Lord  showeth  why  he  would  not  an- 
swer them ; because,  to  wit,  since  it  is  the  same 
Spirit  of  God  who  then  used  to  give  answer, 
and  also  we  now  invoke,  being  seated  before 
thesLord ; you  see  from  those  things  what  we 
ought  to  do,  that  we  might  have  proper  an- 


swers.   And  since  we  no^  behold  some 

bewailing,  first  their  own  sins,  and  those  of  our 
order,  and  imploring  by  all  mode  of  prayers  the 
mercy  of  God,  therefore  we  are  in  the  greatest 
confidence  that  the  Spirit  of  God  which  we  in- 
voke hath  come  amongst  us.” 

Such  is  the  passage  upon  which  this  man 
founds  his  assertion,  that  “ the  legates  ground- 
ed their  hopes  of  inspiration  for  the  council, 
on  the  marks  of  fepentance  which  they  per- 
ceived in  some  of  its  members.”  If  the  pre- 
lates are  bad  men,  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  says, 
cannot  guide  them ; though  St  John  says, 
he  guided  the  wicked  high  priest  of  the  Jews 
to  a correct  decision,  because  of  the  office 
which  he  held ; and  if  they  are  good  men, 
it  is  only  a doubt  that  they  will  be  guided. 
White  does  not  like  the  guidance  at  all 
But  the  ground  of  the  confidence  of  the  le- 
gates was  not  founded  in  this  passage,  which 
was  only  an  exhortation  to  virtue,  but  in 
those  passages  in  which  they  referred  to  the 
express  ana  distinct  promises  of  Christ 
Such  as  that  of  Pope  Paul,  in  his  bull  for 
assembling  the  Council,  “ut  cum  illic  in 
nomine  iSomini  essemus  congregati;  ipse 
sicut  promisit  Dominus  in  medio  nostrum 
efiuturus,”  that  when  we  ttxmld  be  gathered  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  himself,  as  he 
promised,  would  be  'in  the  midst  of  us.  Thus 
it  is  untrue  to  say,  that  Catholics  are  unable 
to  determine  where  infallibility  resides,  as  it 
is  also  untrue  to  say  that  we  must  know  the 
virtue  of  the  Bishops,  before  we  can  know 
if  their  tribunal  is  properly  constituted.  We 
depend  upon  the  promises  of  Christ,  and  not 
upon  the  virtue  of  the  Bishops. 

The  futility  of  the  fourth  proposition  has 
been  so  amply  exhibited  in  what  I have  pre- 
viously written  that  I shall  not  take  it  up 
again. 

The  fifth  and  final  observation  which  he 
makes  is  an  aggregate  of  untruths.  First, 
it  is  untrue  that  u the  only  sensible  mark  of 
a legitimate  council  is  the  approbation  of  the 
Pope.”  Its  legitimacy  may  be  recognised 
by  a variety  of  other  sensible  marks,  of  which 
I shall- instance  merely  two.  It  might  be  re- 
cognised by  the  very  view:  as  in  case  there 
was  an  actual  majority  of  the  prelates  of  the 
Church  present,  acting  in  harmony  and  with 
frill  liberty ; it  might  be  recognised  by  the 
sequel:  as  in  case  of  the  presence  of  only 
a minority  bnt  the  approbation  and  adoption 
of  their  acts  by  the  great  body  of  the  absent 
prelates.  Suppose  the  See  of  Rome  vacant 
in  thp  first  instance,  the  legitimacy  of  the 
council  would  be  known,  and  yet  there  would 
have  been  then  no  Papal  approbation.  The 
next  untruth  is,  that  the  mere  undisput- 
ed possession  of  the  See  of  Rome  is  the  only 
sensible  mark  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Pope. 
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The  third  untruth  is  to  assert  that  infallibi- 
lity is  according  to  Catholic  tenets  entailed 
upon  that  candidate  who  obtains  such  pos- 
session. The  fourth  untruth  is,  that  no  see 
has  been  oftener  polluted  by  profligacy  and 
wickedness  than  the  See  of  Rome.  The 
fifth  is,  that  the  Pope  is  our  living  rule  of 
faith.  When  nonsense  like  this  is  put  into 
our  mouths  by  those  who,  at  least,  ought  to 
know  that  they  bear  false  witness  against  us, 
we  are  indeed  made  to  appear  ridiculous: 
but,  I trust,  it  may  without  irreverence  be 
said,  that  the  spouse  of  Christ  then  resem- 
bles the  Saviour,  when  clothed  in  the  gar- 
ment of  a fool ; he  lost  none  of  his  wisdom, 
but  the  scoffer  greatly  increased  his  own 
criminality.  Catholics  have  no  living  rule , 
but  they  have  a living  tribunal;  a living 
judge,  but  that  tribunal  of  judgment  is  the 
Church ; and  that  Church  is  not  merely  its 
head  or  chief  pastor,  but  it  is  the  head  and 
other  pastors  united. 

White  affects  to  ridicule  the  distinction  be- 
tween infallibility  and  impeccability.  Though 
we  are  not  called  upon  by  our  tenet  to  look 
upon  the  Pope  as  either  impeccable  or  infal- 
lible, yet  we  can  conceive  the  ground  of  the 
distinction,  and  it  was  taught  us  by  the  Sa- 
viour, when  he  told  his  hearers  that  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  sat  upon  the  chair  of 
Moses,  to  do  according  to  their  words,  but 
not  according  to  their  works.  Fortified  by 
such  an  admonition  from  such  a source,  we 
can  read  the  commencement  of  the  next  pa- 
ragraph with  which  we  are  favored,  with  pity 
for  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  those  who 
vilify  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  God,  p.  108 : 

u The  strength  of  mind  which  enables  the 
reformers  to  disregard  the  generally  received 
distinction  between  exemption  from  doctrinal 
errors,  and  liability  to  misconduct,  cannot  be 
adeau&telv  valued  by  those  who  have  never 
imbibed  that  scholastic  prejudice.” 

White  had  previously  boasted  of  his  igno- 
rance of  scholastic  knowledge,  but  really  I 
was  not  prepared  to  learn  that  he  would  dis- 
regard and  despise  it  even  in  the  Gospel,  and 
coming  from  the  lips  of  the  blessed  Jesus. 
It  might,  for  ought  that  I know,  be  strength  of 
mind  ; but,  if  so,  it  is  of  that  description  for 
the  humiliation  of  which  St  Paul  says  the 
wisdom  of  heaven  was  given  in  what  appear- 
ed to  be  human  folly,  it  reminds  me  of  the 
simpleton  whom  I once  heard  boast  of  his 
strength  of  mind,  declaring  that  he  could 
never  be  so  stupid  as  to  understand  the  use 
of  mathematics,  or  throw  away  his  time  in 
learning  how  to  make  an  equilateral  triangle; 
and  he,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart  thanked 
God  for  giving  him  so  clear  an  intellect  as  to 
be  unable  even  to  comprehend  the  demon- 
stration of  how  it  might  be  done. 


I shall  only  adduce  one  fevorite  fact  from 
amongst  those  on  which  the  gentry,  whose 
modesty  and  strength  of  mind  urges  them  to 
take  the  title  of  reformers,  are  in  the  habit  of 
dwelling.  Peter  was  a sinner,  yet  the  epis- 
tles of  Peter  are  according  to  those  strong- 
minded  folk  infallible  evidence  of  the  revels- 
tion  of  heaven : thus  infallibility  and  pecca- 
bility are  compatible ; or  to  use  White’s  own 

ghrase,  the  strong-minded  gentry  admit  m 
It  Peter’s  case  u the  distinction  of  infallibi- 
lity on  abstract  doctrines  of  faith,  and  liability 
to  practical  error.”  The  consequences  drawn  ' 
against  us,  if  legitimate,  from  the  admission 
or  the  distinction,  are  equally  fatal  to  them- 
selves ; but  they  affect  neither,  because  they 
are  not  contained  in  the  premises. 

The  dishonesty  of  the  writer  is  again  ex- 
hibited in  the  assertion,  that  Alexander  VI 
was  not  opposed,  because  of  the  belief  that 
faith  was  safe  in  his  custody,  though  he  was 
a monster.  The  custody  or  guardianship  of 
the  faith  was  not  in  Alexander  VI,  but  in 
that  Church  of  which  he  was  the  unworthy 
head ; and  in  that  Church,  even  under  his 
Papacy,  there  were  hundreds  of  holy  Bishops, 
tens-of-thousands  of  venerable  priests,  and 
millions  of  saints.  But  it  is  folly  to  attempt 
the  correction  of  all  the  untruths  of  such  a 
book  os  White’s. 

I shall  conclude  this  letter  with  the  remark, 
that  it  is  upon  the  presiding  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  upon  the  promises  of  our  bless- 
ed Redeemer,  and  upon  the  mighty  power  of 
God,  and  not  upon  the  vice  or  virtue  of  the 
Prelates  of  the  Church,  that  Roman  Catholics 
rely  for  having  in  that  Church  always  the 
infallible  testimony  of  truth.  Hence,  all  the 
semblance  of  argument  which  is  used  to 
show  how  weak  a foundation  is  the  imper- 
fection of  man,  is  wide  of  the  question  which 
is  raised;  and  as  the  Church,  and  not  the 
Pope,  is  the  tribunal,  so  the  arguments  against 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Pope  make  nothing 
against  the  sufficiency  of  tne  Church  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according 
to  the  promises  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  the 
very  nature  of  faith  itself. 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  Feb,  4, 1838. 

LETTER  LV. 

7b  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  State* 
of  America, 

My  Friends, — The  succeeding  paragraphs 
of  White’s  book  are  perhaps  as  far  below 
the  criticism  of  a philosopher  as  they  are 
distant  from  truth  in  their  assertions  of  fact 
I shall  lay  them  before  you,  making  upon 
each  some  of  those  remarks  which  most 
strike  even  the  least  instructed  amongst 
you. 
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I “The  strength  of  mind  which  enabled  the 

reformers  to  disregard  the  generally  received 
distinction  between  exemption  from  doctrinal 
errors,  and  liability  to  misconduct,  cannot  be 
adequately  valued  by  those  who  have  never 
imbmed  that  scholastic  prejudice.  When  a 
distinction  of  this  kind  has  once  become  incor- 
porated with  common  language,  men  seem  to 
oe  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  conviction  on  the 
points  it  affects.  If  my  observation  of  intel- 
lectual phenomena  do  not  deceive  me,  the  mass 
of  those  who  may  be  said  to  think  at  all  can 
go  no  farther  in  a reasoning  process,  than  just 
to  perceive  one  difficulty  against  their  settled 
notions,  and  to  catch  some  verbal  quibble  which 
removes  the  difficulty  from  their  sight*  The 
process  of  examining  the  usual  fallacies  of  such 
answers  is,  to  most  men,  so  painful,  that  any 
serious  attempt  to  urge  them  upon  it,  seldom 
foils  to  rouse  their  anger.  There  are,  indeed, 
but  few  who  can  take  a true  second  step  in 
reasoning.” 

To  disregard  a distinction  founded  upon  a 
difference  might  perhaps  accompany  strength 
of  mind,  but  such  recklessness  of  truth  is 
also  found  in  weak  and  vicious  minds,  hence 
the  disregard  of  a generally  received  maxim 
founded  upon  common  reason,  consecrated 
by  the  Saviour,  and  upheld  by  the  testimony 
or  successive  centuries  of  the  learned,  the 
wise,  and  the  good  throughout  Christendom, 
does  not  establish  for  the  Reformers , as  they 
are  pleased  to  style  themselves,  strength  of 
mind  so  much  as  the  rejection  of  troth.  And 
sorely  it  needs  no  depth  of  research  to  dis- 
cyver  that  testimony  of  troth  might  he  cer- 
tainly given  by  an  immoral  person.  Yet  as 
I before  stated,  oor  doctrine  needs  not  this 
aid,  because  we  do  not  teach  as  an  article  of 
faith  the  personal  infallibility  nor  the  official 
infallibility  of  a bad  or  of  a good  Pope. 
The  entire  paragraph  is  based  upon  the  false 
assumption  that  we  teach  what  we  disclaim. 
It  is  also  untrue  that  the  distinction  is  a 
scholastic  prejudice. 

If  we  have  no  infallible  guide  to  truth ; if 
“those  who  may  be  said  to  think  at  all  can 
£0  no  farther  m a reasoning  process  than 
just  to  perceive  one  difficulty  against  their 
settled  notions,  and  to  catch  some  verbal 
quibble  which  removes  the  difficulty  from 
their  sight,”  and  if  “there  are  hut  few  who 
can  take  a true  second  step  in  reasoning,” 
the  inevitable  result  must  be  that  “ the  mass 
of  those  who  may  be  said  to  think  at  all,” 
together  with  all  those  who  may  be  said  not 
to  think  at  all;  that  is,  the  great  hulk  of 
Christendom,  must  be  unable  to  examine 
the  fallacies  by  which  error  is  disseminated, 
and  being  without  a certain  guide,  must  he 
without  any  certain  knowledge  of  truth,  and 
they  who  are  bereft  of  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  truth  can  have  no  rational  ground 
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for  firm  belief;  it  is  manifest  therefore  that 
they  can  have  no  faith,  since  Ijhat  virtue  is 
the  firm  belief  of  certain  truth  revealed  by 
God.  To  this  conclusion  every  Protestant 
must  inevitably  come,  according  to  the  the- 
ory of  this  man,  who  proclaims  to  the  world 
the  imbecility  of  the  human  mind,  and  exhi- 
bits to  us  the  incongruous  theory  of  a just 
and  merciful  and  wise  God,  requiring  that 
we  should  firmly  believe  what  we  cannot 
certainly  know.  He  leaves  to  us  however, 
as  we  shall  see,  an  alternative,  hut  it  is  not 
that  of  unchangeable  doctrine  and  belief,  hut 
of  complete  uncertainty. 

u The  stand  which  is  generally  made  at  the 
first  stage  of  an  argument,  is  more  resolutely 
taken  when  arguments  are  brought  against  a 
system  which  is  itself  a palliative  of  some  pre- 
vious objection.  The  case  now  before  us  is  per- 
haps the  best  illustration  of  my  view  of  popu- 
lar intellect 

“Christianity  was  at  an  early  period  sys- 
tematized according  to  the  notions  and  habits 
which  some  of  its  learned  converts  had  acquired 
in  the  philosophical  schools.  It  was  soon  pre- 
sented to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  a new  the- 
ory, where  the  links  which  appeared  to  be 
wanting  between  the  clearly  reveiled  doctrines 
were  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  inference. 
Nothing,  we  know,  is  so  opposed  to  this  vulgar 
systematic  spirit  as  taking  facts  as  they  are. 
The  chasm  between  what  is,  and  an  assumed 
standard  of  what  should  be,  must  he  filled  up. 
Few  men  refuse  to  grant  what  is  demanded 
with  this  object ; for  fragments  of  real  know- 
ledge are  not  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude. 
Having  agreed  that  the  (Gospel  was  a revela- 
tion from  God,  they  could  not  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  affecting  it  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Optimism  is  the  system  of  the  many : -a 
revelation  which  could  not  remove  every  doubt, 
and  silence  every  objection,  must  certainly  foil 
to  suit  their  previous  notions.” 

This  is  indeed  a very  curious  hut  falla- 
cious exhibition  of  the  origin  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  in  the  contemplation  of  which,  I 
can  scarcely  know  [whether!  to  he  amused 
with  the  vain  effort  to  elude  the  difficulty 
which  pressed  upon  the  writer,  or  be  dis- 
gusted with  the  hold  attempt  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  faith  for  the  purpose  of  an 
escape  from  its  restraints.  What  a series  of 
assertions  does  this  passage  contain!  First, 
that  the  first  Christians  actually  destroyed 
the  simplicity  of  religious  belief  by  substi- 
tuting a system  of  learned  philosophy  or  pa- 
ganism for  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour.  If 
such  was  the  fact,  then  indeed  the  Christian 
religion  was  never  spread  through  the  world. 
Ana,  for  what  purpose  did  Christ  come  upon 
this  earth  ? How  mean  and  contemptible  a 
notion  must  we  have  of  the  power  of  God, 
of  the  force  of  truth,  of  the  testimony  of  the 
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Apostles,  of  the  evidence  of  miracles,  of  the 
providence  of  our  merciful  instructor ! And 
will  not  the  solemn  prophetic  and  promisso- 
ry declaration  of  Christ  respecting  the  con- 
tinuance and  stability  of  his  Chnrcn,  be  blas- 
phemously contradicted  by  those  who  would 
maintain  this  position : that  the  first  learned 
Christians  changed  the  revelation  of  heaven 
into  a system  of  pagan  philosophical  notions 
and  habits!!!  By  this  process  White  has 
changed  the  early  witnesses  of  faith  into  its 
worst'  enemies.  If  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity were  then  lost,  how  have  they  been 
since  acquired?  By  the  reading  of  the  New 
Testament  ? But  how  shall  we  be  assured 
that  they  who  corrupted  the  doctrine  and 
the  rituals  did  not  also  corrupt  the  Gospels 
and  the  Epistles?  Suppose  the  Scriptures 
to  be  pure,  how  shall  we  be  assured,  that  we 
who  live  several  centuries  later  than  the  pe- 
riod in  which  they  wrere  written,  understand 
their  meaning  better  than  did  those  learned 
converts,  who  lived  in  and  immediately  after 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  around  whom 
the  evidence  of  still  more  brilliant  miracles 
yet  shed  the  effulgence  of  heavenly  light? 
Have  the  Justins,  the  Iren® uses,  the  Diony- 
siuses, the  Cyprians,  the  Clements,  and  the 
Tertullians  erred,  and  corrupted  Christian- 
ity, and  has  its  purity  been  restored  by  the 
Luthers,  the  Cranmere,  the  Calvins,  the 
Cromwells,  the  Henrys,  the  Socinuses,  the 
Priestly s,  the  Hoadlys,  and  the  Whites  ? If 
we  look  to  history  we  shall  indeed  discover 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  some 
of  its  converts  did  endeavor  to  accommodate 
the  doctrines  of  Christ  to  the  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, but  the  names  of  those  innovators, 
and  the  result  of  their  efforts  are  also  placed 
before  us.  They  were  the  Ebions,  the  Cer- 
inthuseB,  the  Maicions,  and  such  others,  who 
for  this  unholy  and  sacrilegious  effort  were 
condemned  by  the  Christian  Church,  and  be- 
ing separated  from  its  communion,  formed 
conventicles  apart;  declared  that  it  was  spi- 
ritual tyranny  to  compel  them  to  conform 
to  a standard  of  belief;  that  they  would  not 
destroy  their  liberty  by  submitting  to  the 
authority  of  men,  and  that  they  were  to  in- 
terpret the  sacred  writings  by  their  own 

Srivate  judgment,  and  not  to  receive  the 
ecisions  of  a public  body;  in  a word,  they 
were  the  first  heretics,  whose  errors  assume 
new  shapes  in  their  transmigrations  through 
succeeding  ages,  but  have  always  the  dame 
spiritual  characteristics:  overweening  pride, 
incorrigible  obstinacy,  arrogant  self-esteem, 
insolent  opposition,  and  glaring  inconsis- 
tency. 

Second  assertion,  that  Christianity  was  an 
aggregate  of  clearly  revealed  doctrines  with- 
out any  mutual  connexion.  This  is  highly 


complimentary  to  the  divine  wisdom  indeed! 
So  that  upon  White’s  theory,  the  Almighty 
in  his  wisdom  does  what  we  would  call  folly 
in  a human  being.  Suppose  an  adversary 
of  religion  to  reason  thus,  what  would  be 
said  to  his  argument?  “You  acknowledge 
that  God  is  wise,  and  intended  by  revelation 
to  instruct  you  upon  a subject  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  respecting  which  you  were  ex- 
tremely ignorant:  you  say,  that  in  order  to 
effect  this  he  clearly  revealed  some  isolated 
propositions  between  which  there  existed  no 
mutual  connexion,  you  say  that  it  is  unlawful 
for  you  to  ‘ fill  up’ ( the  chasm,’  but  that  you 
should  be  satisfied  with  ‘ fragments  of  real 
knowledge,’  however  destitute  of  system. 
Call  you  this  revelation?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
bewildering?”  For  my  part  I must  avow 
that  if  this  was  the  basis  of  Christianity,  I 
know  not  how  I could  be  a Christian.  The 
fact  is  in  opposition  to  White’s  assertion,  be- 
cause it  has  been  always  an  acknowledged 
point  that  the  revelation  of  Christ  was  a per- 
fect and  connected  whole,  and  not  disjointed 
and  separate  doctrines:  it  was  avowed  to  be 
the  manifestation  of  the  work  of  the  Deity, 
and  that  it  showed  forth  his  power  and  his 
mercy,  and  was  in  unity  as  to  its  parts,  and 
in  unison  with  the  perfections  of  its  author. 
It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  ingenuity  of 
inference  supplied  the  links  which  appeued 
to  be  wanting  between  the  clearly  revealed 
doctrines.  The  principle  of  Protestantism, 
which  asserts  that  notning  has  been  clearly 
revealed  but  what  is  exactly  written  in  the 
Scriptures,  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
supply  much  by  inference  to  fill  up  chasms: 
but  the  principle  of  Catholicism,  which  says 
that  there  exists  no  chasms,  leaves  nothing 
to  supply.  The  Catholic  says  that  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  revelation  are  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  others  are  exhibited  by  other 
evidence,  which  other  evidence  exhibited  the 
entire  code  of  doctrine  before  the  Gospel 
recorded  that  portion  which  it  contains,  and 
by  the  production  of  the  entire  evidence,  he 
■pves  the  entire  code  as  it  emanated  from 
■rod  himself;  he  finds  no  chasm,  he  wants 
no  link;  all  is  the  perfect  work  of  divine 
wisdom.  The  Catholic  thus,  upon  evidence, 
takes  M facts  as  they  are:”  whilst  the  Protest- 
ants are  driven  to  frame  systems,  and  their 
systems  differ  as  widely  as  do  their  tastes. 
When  they  once  leave  the  unity  which  re- 
sults from  admitting  fact,  and  nothing  but 
fact,  they  are  indeed  carried  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  and  of  them  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  the  chasm  between  not  what 
is,  but  what  they  choose  to  admit  and  what 
should  be,  according  to  their  several  fancies, 
must  be  filled  up. 

In  the  third  place,  I must  necessarily  deny 
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that  the  revelation  of  God  consists  of  only 
“fragments  of  real  knowledge.” 

In  the  fourth  place,  I cannot  conceive 
what  White  means  by  his  insinuated  charge. 
u Having  agreed  that  the  Gospel  was  a reve- 
lation from  God,  they  could  not  conceive  the 
possibility  of  doubt  affecting  it  directly  or 
indirectly.”  Does  he  blame  them  for  agree- 
ing to  admit  the  sacred  book  to  be  the  reve- 
lation of  God?  Or  if  he  does  not,  does  he 
blame  them  for  giving  to  it  such  full  cre- 
dence as  excludes  all  doubt  as  to  its  truth  ? 
1 before  said  that  to  criticise  the  philosophy 
of  this  passage  was  below  the  occupation  of 
a philosopher.  Will  the  reverend  junta  of 
hi9  approbates  adopt  the  philosophy  of  a 
man  who  confounds  optimism  with  the  con- 
sistency and  connexion  and  sufficiency  of 
God’s  revealed  law  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation? 

The  next  paragraph  is  indeed  to  me  a 
most  extravagant  ana  astounding  rhapsody. 

“ Had  these  Christians,  however,  studied  the 
Scriptures  without  the  bi&3  of  such  notions, 
they  would  have  found  that  the  divine  author 
of  Christianity  has  no  where  provided  a reme- 
dy against  doubt  and  dissent  There  were  he- 
retics when  the  church  was  still  under  the  per- 
sonal guidance  of  the  Apostles ; yet  the  New 
Testament  mentions  them  without  allusion  to 
any  infallible  method  of  ending  these  first  dis- 
putes on  doctrines.  On  a practical  question, 
indeed,  we  find  that  St  Paul  Was  sent  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem;  yet, 
that  very  opinion  was,  in  part,  set  aside  and 
neglected,  soon  after,  by  the  tacit  consent  of 
most  other  churches.*  The  natural  inference 
from  such  facts  is,  that  the  analogy  of  God’s 
moral  government  was  not  broken  in  the  direct 
revelation  which  he  made  to  the  world  through 
his  own  Son;  but  having  granted  us  convincing 
proofs  that  the  Scriptures  contain  the  know- 
ledge supematurally  vouchsafed  to  man  he  has 
left  the  search  thereof  to  human  industry.  In- 
dustry supposes  difficulty,  and  difficulty  implies 
danger.  The  field  of  moral  discipline  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  changed  by  Christianity ; 
the  light  indeed  thrown  upon  it  is  clearer,  and 
‘the  high  prise  of  our  calling’  is  made  fully  to 
•bine  in  our  eyes;  but  it  no  where  appears  that 
we  are  therefore  to  dose  them,  and  run  blindly 
after  certain  men  endowed  with  supernatural 
ristou.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  his 
first  assumption,  viz.  that  the  mode  of  learn- 
ing the  revealed  doctrines  in  the  first  age  was 
by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Although 

* “The  injunction  against  eating  blood  and 
suffocated  animals,  though  given  as  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  considered  as  of  mere  tem- 
porary expediency,  and  sef  aside  as  soon  as 
heathen  converts  formed  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians.’’ 


the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  writ- 
ten in  the  first  century,  still,  more  than  two 
others  elapsed  before  there  had  been  any 
general  collection  of  those  books,  arid  an  ac- 
curate selection  of  them  from  several  works 
bearing  the  names  of  the  Apostles  and  of 
others,  but  which  were  spurious  or  of  no 
authority.  The  converts  had  been  taught 
the  system,  if  I may  so  call  it,  of  Christiani- 
ty, or  as  I would  properly  say,  were  instruct- 
ed in  its  doctrines  before  they  were  entrusted 
with  the  sacred  writings,  ana  it  was  not  from 
the  arbitrary  explanation  of  the  writings  they 
obtained  a knowledge  of  the  doctrines  which 
they  previously  believed.  Neither  is  it  true 
that  the  divine  author  of  our  faith  po  where 
provided  a remedy  against  doubt  or  dissent : 
for  he  declared  to  the  world,  who  were  to  be 
the  teachers;  he  commended  belief,  and  he 
denounced  condemnation  against  the  unbe- 
liever. To  quote  texts  as  proof  of  these  pro- 
positions would  be  equivalent  to  proving  to 
a man  who  looked  at  the  sun,  that  he  saw 
that  luminary ; yet  as  philosophers  have  ex- 
isted who  told  us  that  we  ought  to  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  vision,  so  have  divines  who 
tell  us  that  we  ought  to  doubt  the  meaning 
of  the  texts. 

The  New  Testament  mentions  heretics 
indeed  and  tells  us  of  their  character  and 
fete,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  avoided  r it 
could  not  tell  of  an  infallible  mode  of  ending 
doctrinal  disputes  with  those  who  would 
always  dispute  about  doctrine,  but  it  tells  us 
of  the  pillar  and  foundation  of  truth  to  which 
we  should  adhere,  nor  is  it  an  argument 
against  the  infallible  authority  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  that  in  his  day  he  was  heard  by 
perverse  and  obstinate  men  who  would  not 
end  a doctrinal  dispute  even  for  hi9  declara- 
tion, but  when  he  told  them  that  he  would 
give  them  his  flesh  and  blood,  would  not 
believe  the  feet,  but  preferred  their  own 
system,  “ How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh 
to  eatr  and  walked  no  more  with  him. 
The  clumsy  attempt  to  confound  the  council 
which  was  held  at  Jerusalem  with  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  is  even  unworthy  of  the  bad 
cause  to  sustain  which  it  is  made ; as  well 
might  we  say  that  the  Catholic  world  re- 
ceives the  decision  of  the  Church  of  Trent 
as  its  infallible  guide.  Equally  despicable 
and  fallacious  is  the  effort  to  confound  the 
doctrinal  decision  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem 


with  its  regulation  of  discipline.  The  first 
is  irreformable,  the  Utter  is  changeable.  At 
this  day  it  is  equally  a doctrine  as  it  was 
then,  that  the  Mosaic  rite  is  not  obligatoiy 
upon  the  Christian,  and  (he  repeal  of  the 
discipline  of  not  eating  blood  was  made  by 
the  Church ' equally  as  was  the  discipline 
itself  established  for  a time,  and  the  enact* 
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ment  and  repeal  was  equally  by  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  in  this  case  stating 
what  had  been  revealed,  but  what  was  ex- 
pedient. It  was  indeed  but  a poor  quibble 
to  play  off,  when  he  says  “ the  opinion  of  the 
Church  cf  Jerusalem  was  in  part  set  aside 
and  neglected  soon  after  by  the  tacit  consent 
of  most  other  Churches.”  Since  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  inform  us  (chap,  xv,)  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  sent  up  not  to  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  but  tt  to  Jerusalem”  the  city, 
“ unto  the  Apostles  and  elders,”  or  ancients, 
or  other  Bishops  whom  the  Apostles  had 
ordained,  “about  this  question;”  and  verse  4, 
informs  us,  that  “ when  they  were  come  to 
Jerusalem  they  were  received  by  the  Church 
and  by  the  Apostles  and  Elders,”  the  Scrip- 
ture distinguishing  what  White  confounds : 
and  verse  6 informs  us,  that  “ the  Apostles 
and  Elders”  and  not  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
“ came  together  to  consider  of  this  matter 
and  verse  22  informs  us  that  it  “ pleased  the 
Apostles  and  Elders  with  the  whole  chuech” 
to  give  the  decision  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
successors  of  those  Apostles  and  Elders 
with  the  whole  Church  have,  whilst  they 
preserved  the  doctrine  unchanged,  altered 
the  discipline,  and  therefore  White  fails  in 
his  attempt  to  establish  the  variation  between 
the  portions  of  the  true  Church  in  the  first 
century,  as  also  in  his  effort  to  misrepresent 
the  feet  by  insinuating  that  the  council  of 
Jerusalem  was  but  a partial  assembly,  that 
their  decree  was  but  an  opinion,  and  that 
there  was  no  tribunal  then  known  that  could 
certainly  tell  the  faithful  what  Christ  had 
revealed. 

He  then  draws  what  he  calls  a natural  in- 
ference from  what  he  calls  facts,  though  in 
the  very  previous  paragraph  he  stated  his 
condemnation  of  tnis  practice  of  drawing 
such  inferences.  But  what  is  more  extraor- 
dinary is  that  his  inference  is  made  to  ascer- 
tain what  he  alleges  to  be  a feet. 

For  my  part,  I cannot  perceive  what  he 
calls  convincing  proofs,  nor  any  proofs,  upon 
his  principle,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  the 
knowledge  supernaturally  vouchsafed  to  man. 
He  has  given  us  no  proof,  and  I see  none 
that  he  can  give,  upon  his  system : for  it  is 
only  by  the  testimony  of  the  Church  we  can 
know  what  the  Scriptures  really  are,  and  the 
value  of  what  they  contain,  and  he  tells  us 
that  this  testimony  is  not  sufficient  But 
suppose  it  to  be  manifest  that  they  contain 
truth;  he  leaves  us  to  the  exercise  of  industry 
to  find  it  out,  after  having  told  us  that  “ the 
mass  of  those  who  may  be  said  to  think.at 
all,  can  go  no  farther  in  a reasoning  process 
than  just  to  perceive  one  difficulty  against 
their  settled  notions,  and  to  catch  some  verbal 
quibble  which  removes  the  difficulty  from 


their  sight,”  and  that  “ there  are  indeed  but 
few  who  can  take  a true  second  step  in  rea- 
soning :”  such  is  the  contradiction  which  re- 
sults from  error! 

The  closing  of  our  eyes  and  running  blindly 
after  certain  men  endowed  with  supernatural 
vision,  being  merely  the  creature  of  his  fancy, 
I must  leave  to  his  own  enjoyment 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8 . C.,  Feb.  19, 1828. 

LETTER  LVI. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  cf  the  United  States 
of  America . 

My  Fbiends, — Having  seen  the  manner 
in  which  White  misrepresents  our  doctrines, 
undermines  the  foundation  of  faith,  destroys 
all  prospect  of  knowing  with  certainty  what 
the  Redeemer  has  taught,  and  egregiously 
fails  in  his  effort  to  show  variations  in  our 
doctrine  at  the  time  of  the  great  schism;  it 
would  appear  to  be  superfluous  to  follow 
him  farther  upon  the  subject  of  Church  in- 
fallibility: yet  the  assertions  which  he  makes 
are  so  strange  that  I cannot  avoid  laying 
them  before  you,  and  making  a passing  re- 
mark upon  them. 

Such  sober  reasoning  upon  facts , could  not 
be  popular  in  the  Christian  Church.  An  infal- 
lible judge  of  abstract  questions  was  wanting, 
and  one  was  soon  found;  for  St  Peter  was  the 
chief  of  the  Apostles,  and  Rome  the  chief  of 
the  cities.” 

We  would  indeed  be  dolts  if  we  were  to 
found  our  assertion  upon  this  semblance  of 
reasoning ; we  do  reason  upon  facts , but  the 
fact  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  doctrine 
is,  that  Christ  did  establish  the  Church  to 
teach  his  doctrines  to  the  world,  and  we 
avow  the  principle  that  as  he  desired  to  lead 
those  taught  to  the  knowledge  of  his  doc- 
trine, he  must  h'lve  enabled  the  teacher  to 
bring  them  thereto.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
strange  exhibition  to  behold  the  Saviour  di- 
recting the  people  to  learn  truth  from  the 
Church,  and  declaring  that  this  Church  might 
as  well  lead  them  into  error  as  into  truth. 
We  reason  upon  facts ; and  a main  feet  upon 
which  we  rest  is,  that  Christ  repeatedly  pro- 
mised his  Spirit  of  Truth  to  lead  the  Apos- 
tles who  first  constituted  his  Church,  into 
all  truth,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  teach 
it  to  others ; and  also  that  this  Spirit  was  to 
abide  with  them  all  days  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  We  do  reason  upon  facts,  when  our 
inquiry  is  concerning  what  the  Saviour  de- 
clared to  be  facts,  for  his  revelation  regarded 
facts,  and  not  -abstract  Questions : we  look 
upon  the  Church  to  be  the  witness  of  what 
has  been  revealed,  not  the  judge  of  an  ab- 
stract question.  See  then  how  many  false- 
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hoods  are  in  this  short  passage  of  this  faith- 
less writer ! 

“ Nothing  therefore  appeared  more  natural , 
than  that  Peter  should  be  Bishop  of  Rome; 
and  little  proof  of  this  fact  was  demanded : tra- 
dition, a mere  report,  was  sufficient  for  those 
who  wished  it  to  De  so.” 

There  was  here  no  natural  or  unnatural 
supposition,  but  a simple  auestion  of  fact ; 
we  say  there  is  unquestionable  evidence,  that 
Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  No  fact  is  bet- 
ter supported  by  evidence;  there  was  no 
wish  upon  the  subject:  tradition  is  not  mere 
report ; nor  is  it  by  tradition,  as  distinguished 
from  historical  evidence,  this  fact  is  known. 
It  is  testified  by  witnesses  and  documents 
and  monuments,  at  least  as  satisfactorily  as  is 
the  existence  of  Augustus  Caesar  as  Empe- 
ror of  Rome. 

« Yet  something  more  was  necessary  to  fulfil 
the  object  of  the  first  theory  or  supposition; 
for  Peter  could  not  live  for  ever,  and  tne  judge 
of  faith  was  to  exist  till  the  end  of  the  world 
But  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
Peter’s  successors  should  inherit  his  supernatu- 
ral gifts  9 In  popular  logic,  what  is  natural , i.  e. 
what  agrees  with  some  original  supposition,  is 
certain.  Subsequent  doubts,  arising  from  a 
system  so  natural,  must  be  settled  any  way, 
or  left  unsettled” 

We  have  no  theory,  we  exhibit  a fact ; we 
argue  not  from  what  was  natural , but  from 
wnat  had  been  instituted.  It  was  instituted, 
that  the  judge  of  faith  should  exist  to  the  end 
of  the  worla,  and  that  judge  was  a tribunal 
pointed  out  and  commissioned  by  the  Sa- 
viour; Peter  was  the  chief,  the  president 
amongst  the  commissioners : but  he  was  not 
the  entire  tribunal;  they  who  formed  the 
commission  knew  its  constitution,  according 
to  the  will  of  its  instructor,  and  they  testified 
that  the  office  of  the  chief  pastor  or  president 
of  the  commission,  should  last  as  long  as  the 
tribunal  itself  should  continue;  and  that, 
upon  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  the  power 
should  vest  in  his  successor.  Indeed  it  was 
natural  that  such  should  be  the  case ; but, 
besides  its  natural  propriety,  we  have  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  it  was  instituted.  It 
is  rather  extraordinary  effrontery  in  White 
and  his  panegyrists,  who  have  substituted 
their  theories  for  our  facts , to  have  put  for- 
ward those  passages.  Had  White  written 
“ original  institution”  for  u original  supposi- 
tion, his  phraseology  would  nave  been  cor- 
rect, but  his  sophistry  would  have  been  too 
obvious. 

“ Whether  infallibility  belonged  to  the  Pope 
alone,  or  to  the  Pope  and  the  Church,  and  who 
was  to  be  considered  the  Church,  these  mmutlse 
were  left  for  the  ingenuity  of  divines.  The 


Pope  and  Rome  were  all  in  all  for  the  mass  of 
Christians.” 

This  statement  is  incorrect : for  the  doc- 
trine is,  that  the  Church  is  infallible,  and  the 
head  and  the  members  constitute  the  Church ; 
but  as  in  every  society,  the  body  has  some 
organ  through  which  its  testimony  is  given, 
Christ  established  the  Bishops  who  were  to 
succeed  the  Apostles,  as  that  portion  which 
was  to  examine,  to  decide,  and  to  testify. 
Thus,  the  successor  of  Peter  and  the  bishops 
form  the  teaching  portion  of  the  Church,  and  in 
them  was  infallibility  vested  by  the  Saviour, 
not  by  the  ingenuity  of  divines.  The  Pope 
has  at  least  generally,  if  not  always,  after 
consultation  with  his  advisers  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  ascertained  and  declared  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Church ; and  although  the  Pope 
and  Rome  are  not  all  in  all  for  the  mass  of 
Christians,  obviously  the  great  body  of 
Christians  has  and  ought  to  have  great  re- 
spect for  such  declaration. 

“ The  effects  of  uncontrolled  power,  however, 
soon  became  visible  in  the  monstrous  corrup- 
tions of  Rome  herself.  Here  the  second  step 
of  popular  intellect  was  required,  viz.  to  seize 
the  happy  distinction  of  infallibility  in  doc- 
trine, and  profligacy  in  morals.” 

Had  the  writer  given  us  some  definite  sub- 
ject, instead  of  tne  vague  phrase  “Rome 
herself,”  and  had  he  specified  what  were  the 
M monstrous  corruptions,”  we  might  be  able 
to  give  a precise  answer  to  his  distinct  asser- 
tion ; but  as  he  deals  in  those  general  ex- 
pressions, his  words  have  too  indistinct  a 
meaning  to  be  fairly  met  However,  it  is 
not 'true  that  the  w power”  of  Rome  is  “ un- 
controlled :”  it  is  limited,  and  it  has  been  con- 
trolled. If  he  means  that  the  Holy  See  cor- 
rupted or  changed  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he 
states  what  is  not  the  fact : if  he  intends  to 
charge  upon  it  a corruption  of  the  principles 
of  morality,  he  does  so,  not  only  without 
proof,  but  against  the  fact:  if  he  only  means 
that  several  individuals,  in  the  administration 
of  the  Church,  have  been  immoral  men,  I 
shall  admit  the  fact,  though'  I will  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  unmeasured  extent  of  mon- 
strous language.  In  the  long  catalogue  of 
Popes,  we  find  a splendid  succession  of  men 
of  greater  virtue,  more  extensive  learning, 
more  prudent,  and  more  venerable  than  ever 
appeared  in  any  other  ofljce ; men  of  crimi- 
nal conduct  have  indeed  rarely  been  found 
in  the  apostolic  chair,  but  a Judas  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  Saviour  hipaself  into  the  apos- 
tolic band.  What  the  venerable  junta  con- 
demns under  the  ironical  phrase  of  the 
w happy  distinction,”  is  taught  by  the  Sa- 
viour himself  in  Matt  xxiii,  1,  3,  3. 

“ Who  that  loves  wealth,  power,  and  plea- 
sure, would  wish  to  be  a sinless  oracle  9” 
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What  is  the  object,  and  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  expletive  sentence  some  one  else 
must  determine ; I cannot 

“No ; the  system  of  spiritual  supremacy  was 
now  complete ; the  original  supposition,  that 
the  Chorea  could  not  resist  the  attacks  of  hell 
without  an  unerring  judge  of  abstract  ques- 
tions, had  been  followed  to  its  remotest  conse- 
quences : he  that  ventured  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  the  whole  theory  was  declared  a heretic. 
The  Pope  might  be,  in  nis  conduct,  an  enemy  of 
Christ  and  ms  Gospel,  and  nevertheless  suc- 
ceed in  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  privileges 
were  granted  to  Peter,  in  consequence  of  the 
love  which,  above  the  other  Apostles,  he  bore 
to  his  divine  master.  He  might  be  a monster 
of  vices,  yet  he  did  not  cease  to  be  vicar  of  him 
who  did  no  sin.  The  Church,  under  his  guid- 
ance, might  be  corrupt  in  ‘ head  and  members  f 
but  still  she  must  be  infallible  in  matters  of 
faith.” 

The  assumptions  of  the  first  portion  of 
this  paragraph  have  been  all  proved  to  be 
false ; and  the  statement  regarding  what  con- 
stitutes M a heretic,”  is  incorrect  A heretic 
is  a person  who  obstinately  rejects  a suffi- 
ciently proposed  article  of  faith : an  article  of 
faith  is  a doctrine  revealed  by  God ; those 
doctrines  are  not a abstract  questions.”  The 
doctrines  of  Christianity  do  not  constitute 
a theory ; they  are  the  declarations  of  facts 
by  a God  who  knows  them  to  be  true. 

But  we  have,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, a good  specimen  of  the  want  of  can- 
dor of  our  noble  defamer.  In  his  Letter  ID, 
when  examining  the  title  to  supremacy  claim- 
ed by  the  Roman  Church,  White  gave  us,  in 
p.  88,  as  the  only  ground  upon  which  Peter 
claimed  supremacy,  the  text  concerning  the 
change  of  the  name  of  Simon  to  Peter,  as 
read  m Matt  xvi ; now  finding  it  convenient 
to  avoid  this  text,  because  of  its  containing 
evidence  of  a continuation  of  the  privilege  for1 
ever,  he  refers  to  a text  which  he  had  not 
even  noticed  before: 

u Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more 
than  these ; He  saith  unto  him,  Tea  Lord  thou 
knowest  that  I love  thee.  He  saith  unto  him, 
feed  my  lambs.” — John  xxi,  15,  et  eeqq; 
and  tells  us  that  this  text,  which  is  thus 
garbled  by  omitting  two  verses,  is  that  upon 
which  we  ground  the  privileges  of  Peter,  and 
of  his  successor ; thus,  he  shows  that  he 
knew  and  concealed  the  advantages  derivable 
from  this  passage,  where  he  affected  to  give 
our  arguments  for  refutation.  Here,  too,  he 
is  incorrect ; because,  although  our  blessed 
Lord  might  have  selected  Peter,  because  of 
his  love,  as  the  person  to  bear  the  supreme 
commission  in  the  first  instance,  yet  it  was 
not  in  consequence  of  that  love  that  the  com- 


mission was  established,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  that  unity  which  was  so  great 
an  object  of  the  Saviour’s  solicitude. 

His  last  assertion  is  one  of  those  misre- 
presentations which  are  usually  found  in  his 
took ; the  disingenuous  garbling  of  a few 
words,  by  means  whereof  an  unwary  reader 
might  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  whole  pro- 
position was  granted,  because  a few  or  its 
words  are  found  in  the  concession.  We 
never  admitted  that  the  Church  was  corrupt, 
or  might  be  corrupt  in  its  head  and  mem- 
bers, though  occasionally  the  head  might  be 
infirm,  and  some  of  the  members  be  corrupt, 
but  perhaps  the  soundest  body  will  always 
contain  some  disordered  or  infirm  part  The 
college  of  the  Apostles  needed  the  ejection 
of  Judas,  yet  the  whole  of  the  sacred  body 
was  far  from  being  corrupt 
“ To  the  solidity  of  this  structure  have  your 
divines  committed  the  stability  of  the  Church 
of  Christ ; unless  all  this  be  true,  the  gates  ef 
hell  have  actually  prevailed  against  her.  A 
moral  corruption  in  head  and  members;  a sys- 
tem which  ensured  the  continuance  of  this  cor- 
ruption, by  repeatedly  defeating  the  efforts  of 
those  who  wished  for  a reformation,  were,  if  we 
believe  them,  no  subject  of  triumph  to  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man.  As  long  as  the  autho- 
rity of  Borne  was  safe,  the  gates  of  hell  had 
still  the  worst  of  the  contest:  let  the  Pope 
possess  the  heads  of  Christians,  and  Satan  was 
welcome  to  their  hearts .” 

It  is  not  upon  the  solidity  of  White’s  mis- 
representations that  we  rest  the  stability  of 
the  Church ; we  do  not  admit  the  truth  of 
his  statements;  we  deny  the  existence  of 
that  moral  corruption,  whose  existence  he 
has  supposed  without  proof;  we  deny,  too, 
that  the  system  against  which  he  declaims, 
either  ensured  the  continuance  of  corrupt 
tion,  or  defeated  the  efforts  to  which  he  al- 
ludes. Whilst  the  majority  of  the  Christian 
body  preserved  the  true  mith,  the  gates  of 
hell  did  not  prevail ; and  none  amongst  ns 
would  subscribe  the  blasphemy  w hich,  as  & 
semblance  of  his  wit,  concludes  the  passage: 
**  The  followers  of  Luther  ” says  Bossuet,  “as- 
suming the  title  of  reformers,  gloried  that  they 
had  fulfilled  all  Christendom's  desires,  inasmuch 
as  a reformation  had  been  long  the  desire  of 
Catholics,  people,  doctors  and  prelates.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  authorise  this  pretended 
reformation,  whatsoever  church  wnters  had 
said  against  the  disorders,  both  of  the  people, 
and  even  of  the  clergy,  was  collected  witn  great 
industry.  But  in  this  lay  a manifest  conceit, 
there  not  being  so  much  as  one  of  all  the  pas- 
sages alleged,  wherein  these  doetors  ever  dreamt 
of  altering  the  Church’s  faith ; of  correcting  her 
worship,  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  altar  ; of  subverting  the  authority  of  her 
Prelates,  that  of  the  Pope  especially — the  very 
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scope  whieh  this  whole  reformation,  introduced 
by  Luther,  tended  to.” 

Was  White  faithful  in  giving  us  here  the 
phrase, M manifest  conceit,”  for  what  Bossuet 
gives  as  tt  plain  sophistry,”  or  if  he  likes  the 
sound  better,  “ manifest  deceit .” 

- If  there  be  any  conceit  in  the  matter,  it  is 
that  of  admitting  the  extreme  corruption  of  the 
Christian  Church,  with  the  unavailing  efforts  of 
the  advocates  of  reform,  who  preceded  Luther; 
and  yet  blaming  the  Protestants,  because,  by 
making  the  Pope’s  supremacy  the  ‘ very  scope’ 
of  their  reformation,  they  took  the  only  effec- 
tual method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  evil  The 
absurd  notion,  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  depended  on  unity  with  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  tied  the  hands  or  all  Christians,  who 
wanted  either  the  knowledge  or  the  courage 
to  examine  the  airy  basis  of  that  system. 

“ The  sword  and  the  faggot,  besides,  stood  in 
the  way  of  approach  to  that  delicate  point; 
else  the  invectives  so  carefully  restricted  to 
morals  would  not  have  always  left  the  doctrines 
untouched.  Submit  your  understanding  to 
Rome ; confess  that  you  cannot  hope  for  salva- 
tion out  of  the  Pope’s  communion;  acknow- 
ledge that  immorality  and  wickedness  do  not 
detract  from  his  supernatural  privileges ; and 
on  these  conditions,  you  are  at  liberty  to  op- 
pose the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Conceit  is  not,  indeed,  a word  which  I should 
apply  to  such  advice ; deceit  would  seem  more 
appropriate.” 

The  basis  was  that  rock  which  Christ  him- 
self had  required.  How  far  the  one  was 
airy  and  the  other  absurd,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
examine  with  what  White  calls  courage,  but 
I call  impiety. 

To  say  that  unity  of  faith  was  preserved  by 
persecution  is  neither  novel  nor  true;  to  as- 
sert that  they  who  defended  that  faith,  whilst 
they  sought  to  reform  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  were  afraid,  because  of  punishment, 
to  declare  their  convictions,  is  to  charge  with 
base  hypocrisy  the  best  men  in  Christendom. 
It  is  natural,  if  White  likes  the  phrase,  to 
expect  the  charge  from  a man  who,  upon  his 
own  avowal,  was  a base  hypocrite  during  ten 
years,  and  upwards ; from  a man  who  began 
his  dissimulation  in  that  period  of  life  which 
exhibits  candor  and  generosity,  if  they  exist 
at  all.  And  who  was  to  punish  those  men, 
if  they  made  the  declaration?  Were  they 
not  the  men  who,  it  is  said,  directed  this 
sword  and  fired  this  faggot?  Were  they 
not  the  principal  clergy  of  the  Church  ? 

I have  done  with  mis  weak  and  faithless 
portion  of  the  evidence,  which  exhibits  more 
want  of  truth  in  a few  pages,  and  accumu- 
lates more  falsehoods  within  the  same  space 
than  most  others  which  have  disgusted  me. 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  Feb.  26,  1828. 


LETTER  LVH. 

To  tht  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 


of  America. 

• Friends, — T1 


My  Friends, — The  remaining  portion  of 
White’s  fourth  letter  calls  for  very  few  re- 
marks. I shall  let  this  champion  of  Protest- 
antism and  opponent  of  Catholicism  speak 
for  himself. 

u Invariableness  in  doctrine  is  Boeeuet’e  cri- 
terion of  the  Christian  characteristic  of  unity; 
but  surely  any  set  of  men,  who  agreed  on  a 
system  similar  to  that  on  which  Roman  unity 
depends,  might  equally  boast  of  invariableness 
ana  unity ; surely  there  cannot  be,  at  least 
there  cannot  appear,  any  difference  of  opinion 
in  a society  which  excludes  every  member  who 
does  not  submit  his  own  views  to  those  of  one 
individual,  placed  at  its  head ; and  which  lays 
down,  as  an  indubitable  fact,  that  that  indivi- 
dual, whoever  he  may  happen  to  be,  ahd  what- 
ever he  may  add  to  the  common  doctrines  of 
the  society,  always  speaks  the  mind  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  only  gives  explicitness  to  things 
implied  in  former  decisions.  Such  is  the  artful 
contrivance  which  the  author  of  the  Variations 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  disguises  into  a mi- 
raculous unity  of  doctrine  and  belief ; the  effect, 
as  he  pretends,  of  Christ’s  promise  of  support  to 
his  Church  against  the  gates  of  hell.” 

Would  White,  or  would  the  theological 
phalanx  which  has  in  this  country  arrayed 
itself  under  his  banner,  assert  that  unity  and 
variableness  of  doctrine  are  compatible  ? — 
Would  they  assert  that  Christ  taugnt  variable 
doctrine  l If  they  would,  how  will  they  assert 
that  he  is  the  God  of  truth ; for  truth  is  in- 
variable ? St.  Paul  told  the  Christians  of  his 
day  that  if  an  angel  from  heaven  was  to 
preach  to  them  a doctrine  varying  from  that 
which  he  had  taught  them,  they  were  to  re- 
ject him  as  anathema.  But  however  absurd 
the  assertion  that  the  one  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  compatible  with  variable,  and  varying 
and  contradictory  doctrine,  what  other  can 
be  expected  from  a collected  host  of  every 
species  of  Protestant  clergymen,  who  unite 
to  publish  the  calumnies  of  White  against  a 
Church  whose  doctrines  are  unvarying  and 
consistent  ? 

As  to  the  possibility  of  such  a result  being 
created  by  the  agreement  of  any  set  of  men  , 
there  are  too  many  facts  to  destroy  the 
theory.  Every  body  of  men  that  separated 
from  the  Catholic  Church  has  made  the  ex- 
periment and  has  made  a miserable  failure ; 
they  could  neither  preserve  unity  nor  tnwi- 
riaoleness  during  half  a century,  not  during 
the  first  five  years,  in  any  region  in  Christen- 
dom, from  the  days  of  Ebion  and  Cerinthus 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  down  to  the 
present  day,  which  exhibits  to  us  such  a 
diversity  or  contradictions  all  said  to  have 
emanated  from  a God  of  truth.  They  have 
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excluded  from  communion,  they  have  fulmi- 
nated censures,  they  have  enacted  penal 
laws,  they  have  plundered  Catholics  and 
each  other,  they  have  crowded  prisons  and 
loaded  gibbets  with  members  of  our  Church, 
and  of  the  various  sectaries  who  separated 
from  themselves  or  from  whom  they  sepa- 
rated ; and  whilst  the  minority  of  those  who 
professed  the  Christian  name  have  been  thus 
fruitlessly  endeavoring  to  preserve  unity  and 
invariableness  in  some  of  their  thousand 
divisions,  the  Catholic  Church,  spread  into 
every  nation  of  the  globe,  having  her  children 
separated  by  seas,  by  mountains,  by  lan- 
guage, by  customs,  by  jealousies,  by  wars, 
and  whatever  else  could  estrange  man  from 
his  fellow  man,  has  during  eighteen  centuries 
preserved  her  doctrines  unvaried ; and  this 
day  shows  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  the  human  race,  from  California 
through  America,  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia, 
to  China,  united  in  the  profession  of  those 
doctrines.  If  what  White  calls  additions  to 
the  common  doctrines  of  the  society,  be  in- 
novations, and  not  explanations,  which  only 
give  explicitness  to  things  implied  in  former 
decisions,  let  him  produce  to  us  the  contra^ 
dictory  decisions,  let  him  show  variation 
between  the  doctrine  of  former  ages  and  the 
present  in  our  Church,  in  a single  doctrinal 
point,  and  we  rive  up  our  claim. 

After  what  I have  previously  remarked 
upon  the  dishonesty  of  his  assertion,  that  we 
are  required  to  submit  our  own  views  to 
those  of  one  individual,  I may  be  allowed  to 
meet  the  passage  with  the  mildest  epithet 
which  suits  it,  untruth. 

“ Raking  up,  besides,  all  the  calumnies  and 
atrocious  reports  with  which  the  character  of 
the  opposers  of  Rome  has  been  blackened  at  all 
times,  and  setting  in  the  strongest  light  of  i 
mutual  opposition  the  theological  disputes  | 
which  divided  the  reformers,  he  gives  the  whole 
weight  of  his  authority  and  talents  to  a delu- 
sion, which  nothing  but  an  overwhelming  com- 
bination of  interest  and  prejudice  could  prevent 
his  acute  mind  from  perceiving.” 

Bossuet  raked  up  the  calumnies  only  from 
the  writings  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  their  associates.  White  and 
his  American  aids  are  welcome  to  style  their 
frthere  in  the  frith  calumniators  if  they 

S lease.  I shall  not  enter  into  their  family 
isputes,  I shall  neither  call  the  fathers  ca- 
lumniators nor  the  children  impious:  nor 
shall  I say  that  the  latter  are  the  imitators  of 
Cham.  Indeed  I have  known  several  of  the 
spiritual  sons  of  those  forgetful  Patriarchs 
of  the  reformation,  as  they  are  pleased  to 
call  it,  who  probably  did  not  bee  the  shame- 
ful scene ; as  I believe  they  did  intentionally 
walk  backwards  and  on  set  purpose  keep 


their  eyes  averted,  that  they  might  still  pre- 
serve the  veneration  which  they  had  drawn 
in  with  their  earliest  sustenance.  White 
and  the  junta  Would  have  done  better  in  tell- 
ing ns  what  the  delusion  was  under  which 
Bossuet  labored,  than  to  tell  us  that  he  was 
deluded. 

“ Had  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  bestowed  the 
ten  thousandth  port  of  the  perverse  industry 
with  which  he  followed  that  argument,  in  ex- 
amining the  gratuitous  assumption  on  which  it 
is  founded,  we  may  hope  that  his  honesty  would 
have  directed  his  pen  to  some  other  topic. 
Instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  inveterate 
notion  that  Christ  had  established  an  infallible 
judge  in  his  church,  lest,  by  the  existence  of 
doubt  as  to  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  there 
should  be  diversity  of  opinion  among  his  follow- 
ers— instead  of  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the 
victory  of  hell  depended  on  the  diversity  of 
abstract  doctrines  among  Christians,  and  not  in 
the  prevalence  of  dark  works  of  wickedness, 
provided  they  were  wrought  in  the  unity  of 
papal  faith— die  should,  in  the  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical reasoning,  have  penetrated  to  that  part 
of  the  argument  which  conceals  the  gratuitous 
assumptions  whence  the  Roman  Catholic  theory 
has  sprung.” 

I am  not  astonished  that  White  and  the 
junta  dislike  the  book : but  really  the  notion 
that  Christ  had  established  the  Church  as  an 
infallible  j udge  of  doctrine  was  extremely  inve- 
terate in  the  days  of  Bossuet,  having  been  then 
about  seventeen  centuries  in  existence.  Bat 
the  gentlemen  are  in  too  great  haste  when 
they  assume  without  our  leave  that  we  teach 
that  the  gates  of  hell  would  not  have  pre- 
vailed against  the  Church,  if  the  works  of 
darkness  were  to  be  wrought  by  all  its  mem- 
bers. But  when  we  deny  nis  assumption,  he 
would  gain  but  little  by  our  admitting  that 
sanctity  was  also  to  be  a characteristic  of  the 
true  Church ; for  we  can  prove  that  sanctity 
and  infallibility  co-existed. 

u When  Catholics  have  proved,  without  the 
aid  of  church  authority , that  the  church  of 
Christ  must  be  infallible,  then,  and  not  before, 
they  may  object  their  variations  to  the  Pro- 
testants.* 

We  have  done  so  and  we  use  his  license. 

“ The  Protestants  have  varied  in  search  of 
the  divine  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  which  Rome 
had  buried  under  a mountain  of  metaphysical 
notions.  The  Protestants  have  varied,  because 
they  could  not  at  once  divest  themselves  of  the 
habits  of  thinking  which  they  bad  acquired  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  Protestants 
have  varied,  because  they  had  the  honesty  not 
to  imitate  the  contrivances  by  which  the  Ro- 
man Church  gives  to  her  new  decisions  the 
appearance  of  unity  with  the  preceding.  The 
Protestants  have  varied,  because  they  would 
not,  upon  the  fanciful  notion  of  a perpetual 
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miracle,  claim  for  any  of  their  churches  the 
supernatural  gift  of  unerring  wisdom,  nor  coun- 
terfeit by  obstinacy  in  error,  the  conscious  cer- 
tainty of  inspiration.  The  Protestants  in  fine, 
have  varied,  because,  by  restoring  the  Scrip- 
tures to  their  full  and  unrivalled  authority, 
they  perceived  the  intrinsic  power  of  settled, 
recorded,  invariable  revelation ; and  were  aware 
that,  in  spite  of  doubts  and  divisions,  the  light 
of  those  divine  records  needed  no  help  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  the  gates  of  helL’^ 


The  fact  of  variation  being  admitted,  I 
care  not  for  its  cause.  A church  which 
varies  in  its  teaching  cannot  be  the  Church 
of  Christ,  because  his  Church  was  always  to 
teach  his  doctrine,  and  his  doctrine  is  not 
at  variance  with  itself,  this  church  which 
varies  in  its  teaching  must  then  at  one  time 
have  taught  a doctrine  which  was  not  that  of 
Christ,  and  as  I can  have  po  guarantee  for 
one  time  rather  than  another,  I never  can  be 
certain  of  learning  truth  from  that  church. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  the  Church  of  Christ 
which  he  established  to  teach  the  true  doc- 
trine, all  days,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

But  let  us  try  the  logic  of  White’s  causa- 
tions. His  first  assumption  is  that  Rome 
buried  the  doctrine  of  Christ  under  a moun- 
tain of  metaphysical  notions.  This  is  as 
easily  denied  as  it  is  asserted.  Now  I assert 
she  did  not  so  bury  them.  The  Gospel 
which  she  preserved  was  in  the  words  of  its 
original  writers,  she  gave  this  to  those  per- 
sons who  are  by  their  own  children  called 
calumniators  ana  reformers : its  divine  sim- 


plicity was  in  their  hands,  they 
iro  under  a mountain  for  what  th 
Lid. 


need  not 
ey  already 


. Next  they  varied  because  they  could  not 
divest  themselves  at  once  of  the  habits  of 


thinking  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  schools.  In  p.  116,  we  are 
told  that  this  was  to  submit  their  views  to 


those  of  one  individual  placed  at  its  head — 
admirable  cause  of  variation.  Why  does  not 
this  habit  of  thinking  produce  its  effects 
amongst  ourselves?  How  can  this  habit  of 
thinking  influence  those  who  have  never 
been  in  our  aehools,  and  such  are  the  dis- 
cordant divines  of  the  Protestant  Churches 


during  nearly  three  centuries  ? It  is  an  ad- 
mirable logic  to  attribute  a palpable  fact  to 
one  with  which  in  one  case  it  has  no  con- 


nection, and  in  another  case  to  a cause  which 
produces  a contrary  effect ! ! 

The  third  cause  is  an  assertion  against 
the  fact,  for  they  did  attempt  by  every  con- 
trivance which  they  could  devise,  from  creeds 
and  anathemas  to  confiscations,  dungeons, 
tortures  and  death;  and  made  a miserable 
failure. 

The  fourth  cause  is  but  the  expression  of 


bitter  disappointment ; and  only  proves  the 
absence  of  that  cause  which  existed  in  the 
church  to  which  they  were  opposed. 

The  fifth  and  last  is  an  assumption  that 
the  consistent  revelation  of  the  God  of  truth 
is  compatible  with  inconsistency,  doubt  and 
error;  and  is  the  last  refuge  of  Protestant- 
ism. It  is  in  fact  the  proclamation  of  despair. 
“ We  take  this  book  to  be  the  word  of  God 
who  desires  to  teach  up  this  law,  but  we  can- 
not agree  [as]  to  its  meaning:  he  speaks,  but 
we  are  not  certain  what  he  says, — let  every 
body  believe  what  he  likes,  ana  thus  each 
will  have  a doctrine  to  his  own  taste,  and 
although  we  shall  have  innumerable  contra- 
dictions, still  we  shall  all  be  right,  and  all 
will  hold  to  the  truth.” 

I shall  in  my  next  conclude  my  remarks 
on  this  fourth  letter. 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  March  3,  1828. 

LETTER  LVIIL 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  Friends, — In  closing  my  remarks  upon 
White’s  fourth  letter,  I must  rather  present 
to  you  some  desultory  observations  upon 
his  detached  paragraphs,  than  give  any  thing 
of  a regular  dissertation  or  lengthened  argu- 
ment. 

After  having  acknowledged  what  he  could 
not  deny,  that  Protestants  vliried  in  their  doc- 
doctrine,  he  proceeds  in  giving  his  extraordina- 
ry notion  of  unity.  Let  us  however  see  the 
nature  and  the  consequences  of  the  varia- 
tions. One  division  or  Protestants  tells  us 
that  Christ  is  really  present  in  the  Eucha- 
rist : such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  consistent 
Lutherans : another  division,  the  Zuinglians, 
declare  that  he  is  not  really  present  in  this 
sacrament:  each  professes  to  tell  us  what 
Christ  taught:  now  it  is  clear  that  our  bless- 
ed Lord  could  not  liave  taught  two  contra- 
dictory propositions:  he  must  have  taught 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  present  in  this 
sacrament:  one  of  the  contradicting  sects 
must  then  be  in  error,  and  the  one  that  is  in 
error  must  also  contradict  the  Saviour,  and 
contradiction  to  the  Saviour  is  the  under- 
mining of  faith.  Where  this  contradiction 
exists,  unity  of  fhith  is  lost : and  the  loss  of 
unity  of  faith  causes  men  to  deny  the  reve- 
lation of  God.  If  God  only  revealed  what 
it  was  necessary  for  man  to  know,  they  who 
tell  us  that  it  is  a matter  of  indifference 
whether  we  know  what  God  has  revealed, 

Sive  us  a very  erroneous  notion  of  his  wis- 
om : in  fact  they  tell  us  M God  revealed  the 
doctrine  which  he  wished  you  to  believe,  but 
it  is  a matter  of  indifference  whether  you 
j believe  it,  nor  is  it  essential  that  you  should 
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know  what  he  has  taught”  Can  this  be  less 
than  blasphemy  ? 

But  the  variation  does  not  consist  only  In 
the  contradiction  of  sect  to  sect ; but  in  the 
contradiction  of  the  same  sect  tdStself.  Thus 
for  instance,  the  work  of  Bossuet  exhibits 
not  only  the  Lutheran  of  his  day  contradict- 
ing the  Lutheran  of  an  earlier  period,  but 
Luther  contradicting  himself,  and  all  the  early 
seceders  whom  in  this  country  it  has  been 
usual  to  style  Reformers,  contradicting  them- 
selves. We  then  ask,  “Did  your  predeces- 
sors teach  the  doctrine  of  Christ  If  they 
say  44  yes we  then  reply,  44  Then  in  leav- 
ing their  doctrine  you  nave  left  the  doctrine 
of  the  Saviour.”  If  they  say  M no,”  we  reply 
44  Then  they  whom  you  calf  Reformers  and 
Apostles  contradicting  what  you  teach  as 
God’s  revelation  were  opposed  to  God's  truth, 
and  could  not  be  his  servants.”  But  we  not 
only  agree  in  all  nations  in  our  doctrines, 
sacraments  and  government:  notwithstand- 
ing the  ridiculous  and  mischievous  efforts  of 
some  misguided  men  in  this  country,  who 
know  very  little  about  their  religion,  and 
never  practice  its  duties,  to  constitute  them- 
selves as  a new  kind  of  governors,  under  the 
name  of  Vestries  and  Patrons : but  we  hold  to 
the  doctrinal  decisions  and  sacramental  insti- 
tutions and  form  of  government  of  every  age 
during  the  centuries  that  Christianity  has  ex- 
isted. Let  us  tfyen  view  what  White  says: 

u If  mere  controversy  were  my  object,  I should 
feel  satisfied  with  having  demonstrated  that 
the  system  of  Roman  Catholic  unity  is  but  an 
arbitrary  contrivance ; a gratuitous  assumption 
of  a supernatural  privilege,  which  is  no  where 
clearly  asserted  in  the  Scriptures  ; air  endeavor 
to  produce  certainty  by  a standard  conceived 
and  planned  upon  conjecture.  A more  Chris- 
tian feeling,  however  induces  me  to  dwell  still 
on  this  subject,  and  propose  to  you  what  I con- 
ceive t#  be  the  true  scriptural  notions  on  the 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Cnriat 

Upon  this  I shall  remark  that  it  can  be  no 
gratuitous  assumption,  when  the  very  nature 
of  faith  requires  unity  of  doctrine,,  and  it  is 
clearly  revealed  in  those  various  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  show  us  that  we  should 
not  be  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, and  that  we  shoufd  believe  what  Christ 
has  taught,  and  the  Apostles  have  preached : 
and  that  we  should  obey  those  whom  he 
commissioned.  But  let  us  see  White’s  scheme 
of  unity, 

“ In  reading  the  New  Testament  with  a mind 
carefully  freed  from  the  prejudices  of  school- 
divinity,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
the  assemblies  of  men  who  are  called  to  obtain 
salvation  through  Christ,  cannot  either  singly 
or  collectively  constitute  the  Church,  whereof 
the  Roman  see  has  tried  to  appropriate  the 


qualities  and  privileges  to  herself  Wherever 
men  assemble  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  there  he 
has  promised  to  be  by  means  of  his  spirit ; and 
certainly  the  works  of  that  spirit  are  more  or 
less  visible  in  the  Christian  virtues,  which  never 
yet  failed  to  spring  up  in  these  particular 
churches,  though  mixed  with  the  tares  and  other 
evils,  which  are  not  separable  from  * the  king- 
dom of  Heaven’  in  this  world.  But  there  is  a 
structure  of  sanctity  in  perpetual  progress,  to- 
wards the  completion  of  vniich  the  Christian 
churches,  on  earth,  are  only  made  to  contribute 
as  different  quarries  do  towards  the  raising  of 
some  glorious  building.  The  churches  on  earth 
partake,  in  various  proportions,  of  the  attributes 
of  the  great  Church  of  Christ,  4 which  is  his 
body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  aU.’ 
But  the  Church  to  which  the  great  privileges 
and  graces  belong,  has  characteristic  marks 
which  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  one  of  the 
churches  on  earth : for  it  is  that  church  * which 
Christ  loved,  and  gave  himself  for  it ; that  he 
might  sanctity  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  word,  that  he  might  present  it 
to  himself  a glorious  church,  not  having  spat  or 
wrinkle , or  any  such  thing  ; but  that  it  should 
be  holy  and  without  blemish.’  To  become  mem- 
bers of  that  church  we  should,  indeed,  'en- 
deavor to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace ;’  but  such  unity  is  proposed  as 
the  effect  of  endeavor , and  consequently  of 
choice  and  judgment,  not  of  blind  submission  to 
a silencing  authority,  which  is  the  Roman  bond 
of  union.  The  true  unity  of  Christians  must 
arise  from  the  ‘ one  hope  of  our  calling.’  There 
is  indeed  for  us,  4 one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism but  that  faith  is  a faith  of  trust,  a 4 confi- 
dence, which  hath  great  recompense  of  re- 
ward,’* not  an  implicit  belief  in  the  assumed 
infallibility  of  men  who  make  a monopoly  of  the 
written  word  of  God,  prescribe  the  sense  in 
which  it  milst  be  understood,  and  with  a refined 
tyranny,  which  tramples  equally  upon  Christum 
liberty,  and  the  natural  rights  of  the  human 
mind ; insult  even  silent  dissent,  and  threaten 
bodily  punishment  to  such  as,  in  silence  and 
privacy,  may  have  indulged  the  freedom  of 
their  minds.t” 


* Heb.  x,  85. 

f “ Free  ter  ea  ad  ooercenda  petulantia  ingenia, 
decemit  feadem  sacrosancta  synod  us)  ut  nemo 
suae  prudentim  innixus,  in  rebus  fidei  et  mo- 
rum,  ad  aedificationem  doctrines  Christian®  per- 
tinentium,  sacrum  Scripturam  ad  suos  senses 
contorquens,  contra  eum  sensum  quern  tenuit 
et  tenet  sancta  mater  eedesia,  cujus  eet  judi- 
care  de  vero  sensu  et  interpretation  Scnptu- 
rarum  sanctorum ; aut  etiam  contra  unanimem 
consensum  sanctorum  patrum,  ipeam  Scriptu- 
mm  sacraxn  interpretari  audeat  etiamsi  hujus- 
nuxji  interpretations  nullo  unquean  tempore 
in  lucent  eaendcs forenL  Qui  contravenerint per 
ordinarios  declarentur , et  poems  a jure  statutis 
puniantur.  Decretum  Concilii  Trident  de  edi- 
tions et  usu  sacrorum  librorum,  Sessions  IV.” 
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I had  better  give  a translation  of  this  note 
which  so  exceedingly  terrifies  him : yet  it  is 
very  simple ; it  only  says  that  the  Scripture 
has  only  one  true  meaning,  and  is  not  a 
parcel  of  contradictions ; and  that  the  Church, 
a great  assembly  of  Christians,  has  from  the 
beginning  testified  this  meaning,  as  well  as 
the  book  itself;  and  therefore  mat  it  is  irre- 
ligious to  put  arbitrary  meanings  upon  the 
sacred  volume. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  restrain  petulant  minds* 
the  same  holy  synod  decrees,  that  no  person 
relying  upon  his  own  prudence,  torturing  to  his 
own  notions  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  those 
things  which  concern  faith  ana  morals,  relating 
to  the  edification  of  Christian  doctrine,  in  con- 
tradiction to  that  sense  which  our  holy  mother 
the  Church  has  held  and  does  hold,  to  whom  it 
belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures,  shall  dare  to  interpret 
these  same  sacred  writings,  or  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  tenacious  consent  of  the  Fa- 
thers ; although  such  interpretation  should  not 
be  at  any  time  published.  Let  whosoever  shall 
contravene  be  denounced  by  the  ordinaries,  and 
undergo  the  penalties  legally  enacted. 

I know  not  by  what  ingenuity  White  con- 
verted the  spiritual  censures  legally  enacted 
by  the  Church  into  bodily  punishment  The 
council  had  not,  neither  did  it  assume,  or 
pretend  U*  have  power  to  inflict  bodily  pun- 
ishment. 


"Such  is  the  saving  faith  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ! How  different  from  that  proposed  by 
St  Paul,  when  he  says,  ‘ If  thou  shalt  confess 
with  thy  month  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  be- 
lieve in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him 
from  (he  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.*  ‘That 
is  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach,*  says 
St.  Paul ; and  well  might  that  faith  be  made 
the  bond  of  union  between  all  the  churches 
which  the  Apostles  saluted,  without  requiring 
a previous  proof  of  their  implicit  submission. 
‘Grace  be  with  all  them  tnat  love  our  Lord 


Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,*  is  St.  Paul’s  language. 
Cursed  be  they  who,  whatever  be  their  love  of 
Christ  and  veneration  for  the  Scriptures,  yield 
not  obedience  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  the 


spirit  of  every  page  which  has  been  published 
by  Popes  or  Councils.” 

“Whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
judices which  the  first  reformers  brought  away 
from  their  Raman  captivity ; whatever  the 
neoemity  which  Protestant  churches  still  ac- 
knowledge of  preventing  internal  fends,  by  pro- 
posing formularies  of  faith  to  their  members, 
they  have  never  so  misunderstood  ‘ what  spirit 
they  are  o£*  as  to  deny  salvation  to  those  who 
love  their  common  Lord  and  Redeemer.  Their 
churches,  indeed,  may  differ  on  points  which 
the  subtilty  of  metaphysics  had  unfortunate- 
ly started  long  before  the  Reformation,  and 
even  before  the  publication  of  Christianity* 
they  may  observe  different  ceremonies,  and 


adopt  different  views  of  church  hierarchy  and 
discipline;  but  their  spirit  is  the  only  one 
which  deserves  the  name  of  Catholic , in  the 
genuine  sense  of  that  word;  the  only  spirit 
indeed  which  can  produce,  even  on  earth,  an 
image  of  the  glorious  Church  which  will  exist 
for  ever  in  one  fold  and  under  one  shepherd" 

I shall  now  proceed  to  make  a few  obser- 
vations on  this  extraordinary  piece  of  theo- 
logy, which  seems  to  say  what  is  religious, 
but  really  speaks  contradiction. 

First.  In  reading  the  New  Testament  with- 
out or  with  the  impressions  of  school  divinity, 
we  must  perceive  what  common  sense  teaches, 
that  Christ  did  not  state  that  contradiction  to 
his  doctrine  was  equally  acceptable  to  him, 
and  useful  to  man,  as  a belief  and  adherence 
to  what  he  taught : and  that  the  assemblies 
of  men,  who  are  called  to  obtain  salvation, 
were  to  believe  his  doctrine,  and  thus  to 
constitute  his  Church.  The  Church,  in  union 
with  the  Roman  See,  will  be  easily  perceived 
to  have  the  mark  of  this  unity  of  faith,  to 
attain  which  others  have  long  since  despair- 
ed ; and  thereupon  declared  it  to  be  unne- 
cessary. 

Secondly.  The. Saviour  did  and  does  ma- 
nifest his  presence  in  that  Church,  by  the 
miracles  which  in  every  age,  even  in  this  our 
own,  and  in  this  our  own  country,  have  been 
wrought  therein ; as  also  by  the  sanctity  of 
the  doctrine  which  she  teaches,  and  by  the 
millions  of  saints  which  she  has  and  does 
produce. 

Thirdly.  The  pretty  figure  of  a quarry 
might  be  poetical,  but  is  not  applicable ; for 
Christ’s  Church  is  not  composed  of  error 
and  contradiction.  Its  members  should  en- 
deavor to  have  not  only  that  unity  of  faith 
which  they  do  possess,  but  the  unity  of  spiri- 
tual charity  which  they  do  not  always  pre- 
serve, but  which  the  Apostle  exhorts  them 
not  to  lose.  White  is  disengenuous,  when 
he  confounds  things  which  are  distinct,  that 
he  might  bewilder  by  the  similarity  of  names, 
and  the  misapplication  of  the  text 

Fourthly.  His  assumption  of  unity  con- 
sisting in  “ one  hope  of  calling”  is  gratuitous, 
and  contradicts  not  only  the  testimony  of  all 
nations  and  ages  of  the  Church,  but  several 
passages  of  the  sacred  volume ; and  amongst 
others,  that  veiy  text  which  he^  quotes  and 
misinterprets,  by  making  faith  mean  trust 
or  hope.  This  is,  indeed,  a miserable  mode 
of  denying  the  necessity  of  faith,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God. 

Fifthly.  It  is  untrue  that  the  saving  fruth 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  an  implicit  belief 
in  the  assumed  infallibility  of  men  who 
make  a monopoly  of  the  written  word  of 
God.  As  well  might  he  charge  courts  of 
justice  with  a monopoly  of  the  statute  law, 
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because  they  prescribe  the  sense  in  which  it 
must  be  understood,  and  declare  that  it  must 
always  have  the  same  meaning,  and  not  be 
tortured  and  made  ridiculous  by  the  contra- 
dictory ravings  of  partial  litigants.  Neither 
is  this  infallibility  assumed : for  it  has  been 
established  by  Cfnrist,  and  was  demanded  by 
reason,  by  religion,  and  by  the  exigencies  of 
society.  It  is  required  for  the  perfection  of 
faith,  that  we  believe  all  those  things  which 
God  has  revealed;  and  amongst  the  facts  of 
revelation,  he  tatight  us  that  he  insured  to 
his  Church  infallible  correctness  in  judging 
and  testifying  what  he  taught  But  yet  the 
Council  of  Trent  does  not  call  this  faith 
“ saving,”  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  hope 
and  charity:  it  declares  faith  to  be  necessary, 
but  not  sufficient  for  salvation.  In  the  sixth 
session,  chap,  viii,  it  declares : 

“ When  the  Apostle  s&ith  that  a man  is  jus- 
tified by  faith  and  gratis,  those  words  are  to  be 
understood  in  that  sense  which  the  perpetual 
consent  of  the  Catholic  Church  hath  held  and 
expressed:  to  wk,  we  are  thus  said  to  be  justi- 
fied by  faith,  because  faith  is  the  origin  of  hu- 
man salvation,  the  foundation  and  root  of  all 
justification,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God,  and  to  come  to  the  fellowship  of 
his  children,”  Ac. 

And  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  same 
session,  we  read : 

“ No  person  can  be  just,  except  he  to  whom 
the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  com- 
municated ; but  this  takes  place  in  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  sinner,  whilst  hy  the  ment  of  the 
same  most  holy  passion,  the  charity  of  God  is 
poured  out  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  jus- 
tified by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  dwelleth  in 
them ; whence,  in  the  very  justification  itself, 
the  rnsn  receives  through  Jesus  Christ  into 
whom  he  is  engrafted,  together  with  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  all  those  infused  graces,  faith,  hope, 
and  charity ; because,  unless  hope  and  chanty 
were  added  thereto,  faith  doth  neither  perfectly 
unite  him  to  Christ,  nor  make  him  & living  mem- 
ber of  his  body.  For  which  reason  it  is  most 
truly  said,  that  faith  without  works  is  dead ; 
and,  in  Christ  Jesus,  neither  doth  circumcision 
avail  aught  nor  the  foreskin,  but  faith  which 
worketh  by  charity.” 

Thus  White  and  his  abbettors  have  grossly 
misrepresented  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Seventhly.  Surely  if  White  and  the  junta 
require  no  farther  faith  or  belief  than  what  he 
here  lays  down,  they  cannot  accuse  the  Unita- 
rians or  destroying  faith,  and  yet  they  do,  upon 
their  own  principles,  treat  this  division  of 
Christians  most  unceremoniously,  for  no  other 


cause  than  that  they  use  the  good  Protestant 
prerogative  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
not  according  to  that  sense  which  our  holy 
mother  the  Church  hath  held  and  does  hold, 
nor  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Fathers,  but  against  their  consent  and 
judgment  Unitarians  do  believe  in  their 
hearts  that  God  raised  the  Lord  Jesus 
from  the  dead,  and  with  their  mouths  they 
confess  the  Lord  Jesus.  Why,  then,  do 
other  Protestants  dare  to  say  theyVill  not 
be  saved?  Why  exclude  them  from  “the 
bond  of  union  r*  They  say  that  they  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity ; why  will  other 
Protestants  assume  and  assert  what  they 
do  not  1 

Eighthly.  The  Church  makes  no  such 
curse;  but  she  says,  that  no  person  who 
wilfully  rejects  the  truth  and  testimony  of 
God  can  love  Christ;  that  no  person  can 
venerate  the  Scriptures,  and  despise  the  tribu- 
nal from  which  the  Scriptures  have  been  re- 
ceived; and,  therefore,  the  Church  in  com- 
munion with  the  See  of  Rome  denies  that 
she  condemns  those  who  love  the  Saviour. 

Ninthly.  If  Catholic  faith  means  the  ap- 
roval  of  every  error,  nothing  can  be  more 
egrading  to  man,  or  more  offensive  to  truth 
thafri  Catholic  faith.  God  forbid  that  I should 
say  that  Catholic  faith  is  the  collection  of  all 
the  folly,  fanaticism,  and  contradiction  which 
the  world  has  witnessed  and  religion  has  wept 
over,  from  the  days  of  Simon  Magus  to  those 
of  Johanna  Southcote  or  General  Smyth:  for, 
indeed,  such  would  not  be  one  fold,  and  we 
would  be  at  a loss  to  know  who  was  their 
shepherd!  I have  done  with  White’s  doc- 
trinal misrepresentations,  calumnies,  and  ig- 
norance, in  his  first  four  letters.  I have  not 
yet  determined  as  to  whether  I ought  to  take 
up  the  abomination  and  blasphemy  of  his 
other  two.  I shall  take  a few  days  to  reflect 
Yours,  &c.,  R C. 

Charleston,  & C.,  March  10,  1828. 

[The  series  of  letters  here  terminates ; the 
Bishop  having  been  determined  by  his  reflec- 
tions, or  by  the  pressure  of  some  other  engage- 
ment, to  let  White’s  two  remaining  letters  be 
answered  by  silence,  and  pass  into  that  oblivion 
which  would  soon  cover  up  the  memory  of  all 
his  crimes,  blasphemies,  and  signal  misfortunes, 
were  it  not  for  their  accidental  connection  with 
the  spotless  name  and  reputation  of  the  one 
who  has  here  chastised  mm,  and  with  those 
of  others  like  him  remarkable  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  holy  faith  which  this  wretched  man  be- 
trayed] 
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No.  1. 


Bossuirre  opinion  to  james  n. 

SUB  LA  DECLARATION  DU  ROI  d’aNGLXTEBBI. 

La  declaration  qu’on  a demand©  an  Roi 
d’Angleterre  en  favour  de  sea  suiets  Protest- 
ana,  consist©  principalement  endeux  points: 

Le  premier  eat  que  S.  M.  promette  de  pro - 
teger  et  defendte  VEglise  Anglicans,  comme 
die  est  presentment  etablie  par  les  Ids , et 
qtVelle  assure  aux  membres  < Ficelle  toutes  leurs 
eglises,  universites , colleges , et  ecoles  avec  leurs 
immunites , el  privileges. 

Le  second*  que  Sa  dite  Majeste  promette 
aussi  q deUe  ne  violera  pdnt  le  serment  du  Test, 
ni  rCen  dispensera  pdnt. 

Pai  repondn  et  je  reponds,  qne  S.  M.  peut 
accorder  sans  difficult©  ces  deux  articles ; et 
pour  entendre  la  raison  de  cette  reponse,  il 
ne  fkut  que  fixer  le  sens  veritable  des  deux 
articles. 

Le  premier  a deux  parties : L’une  de  pro- 
teger  et  defendre  PEglise  Anglican©  comme 
elle  est  presentement  etablie  par  les  lois ; ce 
qui  n’emporte  autre  chose  que  de  laisser  ces 
lois  dans  leur  vigour,  et  comme  Roi,  les  ex- 
ecutor selon  leur  forme  et  teneur. 

La  conscience  du  Roi  n’est  point  blessee 
par  cette  partie  de  la  declaration,  puisque  la 
protection  et  la  defense  qu’il  y promet  a PEg- 
lise Anglican©  Protestant©,  ne  regard©  que 
Pexterieur,  et  n’oblige  S.  M.  a autre  cnose  qu’a 
laisser  cette  pretenaue  Eglise  dans  Petat  ex- 
terieur  on  il  la  trouve,  sans  Py  troubler,  ni 
permettre  qu’on  la  trouble. 

Pour  decider  cette  question  par  principes : 
fl  faut  faire  grande  difference  entre  la  protec- 
tion qu’on  donneroit  a une  fausse  Eglise  par 
adherence  aux  mauvais  sentimens  qu’elle  pro- 
fesee, eta  cell©  qu’on  lui  donne  pour  conserver 
a Pexterieur  la  tranquillite.  La  premier  pro- 
tection est  mauvaise,parce  qu’elle  a pour  prin- 
eipe  Fadherence  a la  fhussete ; mais  la  seconde 
est  tres-bonne,  pare©  qu’elle  a pour  principe 
Pamour  de  la  paix,  et  pour  objet  une  chose 
bonne  et  necessaire,  qui  est  le  repos  public. 

Ceux  qui  traitent  avec  le  Roi  d’Angleterre, 
dans  eette  occasion  ne  lui  demandent  pas  Pap- 
probation  de  PEglise  Anglicane,  jparce  qu’au 
contraire  fls  le  supposent  Catholique  et  trai- 
tent avec  lui  comme  l’etant : Us  ne  lui  de- 
mandent  done  qu’une  protection  legale,  e’est- 
a-dire,  une  protection  a Pexterieur,  telle  qu’- 
elle convient  a un  Roi  qui  ne  peut  rien  sur 
les  consciences ; et  tout  le  monde  demeure 
d’accord  que  cette  sorte  de  protection  est  le- 
gitime et  lieite. 


Les  Rois  de  France  out  bien  donne,  par 
Pedit  de  Nantes,  une  espece  de  protection  aux 
Protestans  reformes,  en  les  assurant  contre  les 
insultes  de  ceux  qui  les  voudroient  troubler 
dans  leur  exercices,  et  en  leur  accordant  des 
especes  de  privileges,  ou  ils  ordonnoient  a 
leurs  officiers  de  les  maintenir.  On  n’a  pas  cru 
que  leur  conscience  fut  interessee  dans  ces 
concessions,  tant  qu’elles  ont  ete  jugees  ne- 
cessaires  pour  le  repos  public,  pareeque  e’etoit 
ce  repos  et  non  pas  la  religion  pretendue  re- 
formee  qui  en  etoit  le  motif.  On  peut  dire  a 
proportion  la  meme  chose  du  Roi  d’Angle- 
terre, et  s’il  accord©  de  plus  grands  avantages 
a ses  suiets  Protestans,  e’esfc  que  l’elat  on 
ils  sont  dans  le  royaume,  et  le  motif  du  repos 
public  l’exigent  ainsi. 

Aussi  ceux  qui  trouvent  a redire  a cet  en- 
droit  de  Particle  ne  mettent-ils  la  difficult© 
qu’en  ce  qu’il  renferme  une  tacit©  promesse 
a’executer  les  lois  penales  qui  sont  aecernees 
par  le  Parlement  contre  les  Catholiques : par- 
eeque, disent-ils,  les  Protestans  mettent  dans 
ces  lois  penales  une  partie  de  la  protection 
qu’ils  demandent  pour  PEglise  Anglicane 
Protestante. 


| Mais  les  paroles  dont  se  sert  le  Roi  n’em- 
[ portent  rien  de  semblable ; et  il  import©  de 
bien  comprendre  comme  parle  la  declara- 
I tion!  Nous  prolegerons,  dit-elle  et  defendrons 
PEglise  Anglican©,  comme  elle  est,  presenter 
merit  etablie  par  les  lois.  Il  ne  s’agit  done  que 
des  principes  constitutes  de  cette  pretenaue 
Eglise  en  elle-meme,  et  non  pas  des  lois  pen- 
ales par  lesquelles  elle  pretendroit  pouvoir 
repo usser  les  religions  qui  lui  sont  opposees. 

Les  principes  constitutifs  de  la  religion 
Anglicane,  selon  les  lois  du  pays  sont,  1°.  les 
pretendus  articles  de  foi  regies  sous  la  Heine 
Elisabeth ; 2°.  la  liturgie  approuvee  par  les 
parlemens ; 3°.  les  homelies  ou  instructions 
que  les  memes  parlemens  ont  autorisees. 

On  ne  demande  point  au  Roi  qu’il  se  rende 
le  promoteur  de  ces  trois  choses,  mais  seule- 
ment  qp’a  Pexterieur  il  leur  laisse  un  libre 
cours  pour  le  repos  de  ses  sujets : ce  qui 
suffit  d*un  cote  pour  maintenir  ce  qui  consti- 
tue  a Pexterieur  PEglise  Anglicane  Protest- 
ante,  et  de  l’autre  ne  blesse  point  la  consci- 
ence du  Roi. 

Voila  done  a auoi  il  s’oblige  par  cette  pre- 
miere partie  de  Particle  ouu  promet  d!  assu- 
rer a VEglise  Protestante  et  a ses  membres , 
leur  eglises , etc.  La  seconde,  a encore  moins 
de  dimculte,  et  meme  elle  temper©  la  premiere 
en  reduisant  manifestement  la  protection  et 
la  defense  de  PEglise  Anglicane  Protestante 
aux  choses  exterieures  dont  elle  est  en  pos- 
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session,  et  dans  lesquelles  le  Roi  promet  settle- 
ment de  ne  souffnr  point  qu’on  la  trouble. 

Le  Roi  est  bien  loin  d’approuver  par  la  I’usur- 
pation  des  Eglises  et  aes  benefices ; mais  il 
promet  settlement  de  ne  point  permettre  que 
cenx  qui  les  ont  usurpes  soient  troubles  par 
des  voies  de  fait,  parceque  cela  ne  se  pourroit 
fiure  sans  miner  la  tranquillite  de  ses  etats. 

A regard  du  Test,  qui  fait  le  second  article 
de  la  declaration  du  Roi : D n’oblige  S.  M.  a 
autre  chose  sinon  a exclure  des  charges  pub- 
liques  ceiut  qui  refuseront  de  faire  un  certain 
serment:  en  quoi  il  n’y  a point  de  difficult©, 
puisqu’on  peut  vivre  et  humainement  et  chre- 
tiennement  sans  avoir  des  charges. 

Que  s’il  paroit  mde  aux  Catholiques  d’en 
etre  exclus,  ils  doivent  considerer  l’etat  ou  ils 
sont,  et  la  petite  portion  qu’ils  composent  du 
royaume  d’Angleterre ; ce  qui  les  oblige  a 
n’exiger  pas  de  leur  Roi  des  conditions  im- 
possibles, et  au  contraire  a sacrifier  tons  les 
avantages  dont  ils  se  pourroient  flatter  a IV 
vancement,  au  bien  reel  et  solide  d’avoir  un 
Roi  de  leur  religion  et  d’affermir  sur  le  trone 
sa  famille  quoique  Catholique;  ce  qui  leur 

Seut  faire  raisonnablement  esperer,  sinon 
’abord,  du  moins,  dans  la  suite,  rentier  re- 
tablissement  de  1’Eglise  et  de  la  foi. 

Que  si  on  s’attache,  au  contraire,  a vouloir 
faire  la  loi  aux  Protestans  qui  sont  les  mai- 
tresj  on  perdra  avec  roccasion  de  retablir  le 
Roi,  non  seulement  tous  les  avantages  qui 
sont  attaches  au  retablissement,  mais  en- 
core tous  les  autres  quels  qu’ils  soient,  et  on 
s’exposera  a toutes  sortes  de  maux,  etant 
bien  certain  que  si  les  rebelles  viennent  a 
bout  selon  leurs  desire  d’exclure  tout  a fait 
le  Roi,  ils  ne  garderont  aucune  mesure  en- 
vers  les  Catholiques,  et  ne  songeront  qu’  a 
assouvir  la  haine  quils  leur  portent 
Pour  ces  raisons,  je  conclus,  non  seulement 
que  le  Roi  a pu  en  conscience  faire  la  decla- 
ration dont  il  s’agit,  mais  encore  qu’il  y etoit 
oblige,  parcequ’il  doit  faire  tout  ce  qui’l  est 
possible  pour  l’avantage  de  l’Eglise  et  de  ses 
sujets  Catholiques,  auxquels  rien  ne  peut-etre 
meiUeur,d&ns  la  conjoncture  presente,  que  son 
retablissement 

On  doit  meme  regarder  deja  comme  un 
grand  avantage  la  declaration  qui  fait  S.  M. 
de  recommander  forlement  a sonparlement  une 
impartiale  liberie  de  conscience , ce  qui  montre 
le  zele  de  ce  Prince  pour  le  repos  de  ses  su- 
jets Catholiques,  et  tout  ensemble  une  favor- 
able disposition  pour  eux  dans  ses  sujets  Pro- 
testans qui  acceptent  sa  declaration. 

Je  dirai  done  volontiere  aux  Catholiques, 
s’il  y en  a qui  n’approuvent  pas  la  declaration 
dont  il  s’agit : Noli  esse  Justus  multum : ne- 
que  plus  sapias  quam  necesseest,  ne  obstupes- 
cas.  (Ecc.  vii.  17.) 

Je  ne  doute  point  que  N.  S.  P.  le  Pape 


n’appuie  le  Roi  d’Angleterre  dans  Fexecution 
d’une  declaration  qui  etoit  si  necessaireetne 
pense  bien  des  intentions  d’un  Prince  quia  sa- 
crifie  trois  rovaumes,  toute  sa  famille,  et  sa 
propre  vie,  a la  religion  Catholique.  Je  me 
soumet,  neanmoins,  de  tout  mon  coeur  a la 
supreme  decision  de  S.  S. 

Fait  a Meaux,  ce  22  Mai,  1693. 

f J.  Behighe,  Ev.  de  Meaux. 

B088UET8  OPINION  TO  JAMES  II. 

ON  THE  DECLARATION  OF  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  declaration  which  has  been  required 
of  the  King  of  England,  in  favor  of  his  Pro- 
testant subjects,  consists  chiefly  of  two 
points. 

The  first  is,  that  his  Majesty  should  pro- 
mise to  protect  and  defend  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  Tioio  by  law  established,  and  that  he  mil 
guarantee  to  the  members  thereof  all  their 
churches , universities,  colleges  and  schools , 
together  with  their  immunities,  rights  and 
privileges . 

The  second,  that  his  aforesaid  Majesty 
should  also  promise  that  he  will  not  violate  the 
Test  law,  nor  will  he  dispense  therewith, 

I have  answered,  ana  do  answer,  that  his 
majesty  can  without  any  difficulty  agree  to 
those  two  articles.  And  to  understand  the 
reason  of  this  answer,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  determine  the  true  sense  of  these  two 
articles. 

The  first  has  two  parts  : the  one  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Church  of  England  as  at 
present  by  law  established ; which  means  no 
more  than  to  leave  those  laws  in  their  full 
force ; and  in  his  capacity  of  king  to  execute 
them  according  to  their  form  ana  tenor. 

The  King  of  England’s  conscience  is  not 
wounded  by  this  part  of  the  declaration ; for 
the  defence  and  protection  which  he  there 
promises  to  the  English  Protestant  Church, 
regards  only  its  administration,  and  does  not 
bind  his  majesty  to  any  thing  farther  than  to 
leave  this  pretended  Cfnurch  in  the  same  ex- 
ternal state  in  which  he  may  find  it,  without 
either  disturbing  it,  or  permitting  any  other 
person  to  disturb  it. 

Now  to  decide  this  question  by  principle : 
there  must  be  a wide  distinction  taken  be- 
tween the  protection  which  one  would  give 
a Church  by  adhering  to  the  bad  opinions 
which  she  professes,  and  that  which  is  given 
to  her  external  administration,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  public  peace.  The  first  kind  of 
protection  is  bad,  for  its  principle,  vix^  adhe- 
rence to  falsehood  is  baa : but  the  second  is 
very  good,  because  its  principle  is  the  love  of 
peace,  and  its  object  that  which  is  good  and 
necessary,  viz.  the  public  repose. 

They  who  on  this  occasion  treat  with  the 
king  of  England,  do  not  ask  his  approbation 
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of  the  English  religion,  since  on  the  contrary, 
they  look  upon  him  to  be  a Catholic,  and 
treat  with  him  as  being  such : they  then  only 
ask  from  him  royal  protection ; that  is  an  ex- 
ternal protection,  such  as  belongs  to  the  of- 
fice of  a king  who  has  no  power  over  con- 
science : every  one  acknowledges  that  this 
protection  is  allowable  and  Iambi 
The  kings  of  France  have  by  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  given  a sort  of  protection  to  the  self- 


the  insults  of  those  who  would,  disturb  them 
in  their  religious  exercises,  and  in  giving  them 
some  kinds  of  privileges,  in  the  use  of  which 
the  royal  officers  were  commanded  to  protect 
them.  No  one  believed  the  royal  conscience 
was  interfered  with  by  those  concessions,  as 
well  because  they  were  judged  necessary  tor 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  because  this  tran- 
quillity and  not  the  encouragement  of  the  pre- 
tended reformation  was  the  motive.  The 
same  might  be  said  to  the  proper  extent  of 
the  King  of  England : and  if  he  grants  great- 
er advantages  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  it  is 
because  that  peculiar  state  in  which  Ms  king- 
doms are  and  the  motive  of  public  tranquilli- 
ty make  it  requisite. 

Thus  they  who  make  difficulties  at  this  part 
of  the  article,  find  them  in  their  assumption 
that  it  contains  an  implied  promise  to  execute 
the  penal  laws  which  the  parliaments  have 

Ke^esUnts  place  in  those  penal  laws  /por- 
tion of  that  protection  which  they  demand  for 
the  English  Protestant  Church. 

But  the  words  which  the  king  uses  have  no 
such  meaning,  and  jt  is  very  important  to 
comprehend  what  the  declaration  expresses. 
We  will  protect,  it  says,  and  we  wUl  defend  the 
Church  of  England  as  now  by  law  established 
It  does  not  then  treat  of  more  than  the  con- 
stituent principles  of  this  pretended  Church 
In  itself  not  of  the  penal  laws  by  which- it 
endeavors  to  repel  the  religions  which  are 
opjposed  thereto. 

religion  according  to  the  laws  of  the  lanfare 
1°.  the  pretendea  articles  of  faith  regulated 
under  Queen  Elizabeth ; 3°.  the  liturgy  ap- 
proved by  the  parliament;  3°.  the  homilies 
or  instructions  which  the  same  parliaments 
have  authorized. 

The  king  is  not  required  to  become  the 
promoter  of  those  things,  bnt  only  that  in  his 
external  administration  he  would,  for  the 
peace  of  his  subjects,  leave  them  a free  course; 
that  which  is  sufficient  on  the  one  side  to 
maintain  the  external  constitution  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  England,  and  on  the  other 
side  does  not  wound  the  conscience  of  the 


then  is  what  he  binds  himself  te  by 


the  first  part  of  this  first  article  of  his  decla- 
ration. The  second  part  of  the  article  where 
he  promises  to  guarantee  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  to  Us  members  their  Churches, 
has  far  less  difficulty,  and  it  oven  restrains 
the  meaning  of  the  first  part  in  manifestly 
reducing  the  protection  and  defence  of  the 
English  Protestant  Church  to  the  external  • 
things  of  wMch  it  is  in  possession,  and  in 
wMch  the  king  only  promises  that  he  will 
not  permit  her  to  be  molested  by  any  person. 

The  king  is  very  far  from  thereby  approv- 
ing of  the  usurpation  of  the  Churches  and 
benefices,  but  ho  only  promises  that  he  will 
not  permit  the;  usurpers  to  be  troubled  in 
their  possession  by  the  acts  of  others,  as- this 
could  not  be  done  without  destroying  the 
peace  of  his  States. 

Respecting  the  Test  oath,  wMch  is  the 
second  article  in  the  royal  declaration:  it 
does  not  oblige  his  majesty  to  any  thing  moreT 
than  to  exclude  from  public  offices,  those  who 
refuse  to  take  a certain  oath : in  this  there 
can  be  no  difficulty,  for  a person  can  live 
both  in  a worldly  and  a religious  manner 
without  holding  an  office. 

And  if  tMs  appears  harsh  to  Catholics,  they 
ought  to  consider  the  situation  in  wMch  they 
are,  and  the  small  portion  which  they  form  of 
the  kingdom  of  England ; tMs  should  oblige 
them  not  to  seek  from  their  king  impossibili- 
ties, and  they  ought  to  sacrifice  those  vain 
and  flattering  expectations  of  great  advan- 
tages to  the  real  and  solid  good  of  having  a 
king  of  their  religion,  and  fastening  Ms  Cath- 
olic family  upon  the  throne,  a circumstance 
wMch  may  give  them  the  reasonable  hope 
after  the  lapse  of  time,  if  not  immediately,  of 
the  entire  re-establishment  of  their  Church 
and  faith. 

But  if  on  the  contrary,  people  are  bent 
upon  dictating  the  law  to  the  Protestants 
who  are  in  power,  they  will  lose,  together 
with  the  opportumty  of  re-establishing  the 
king,  not  only  all  the  advantages  which  are 
attached  to  this  re-establishment,  but  besides, 
all  others  of  what  kind  soever,  and  will  ex- 
pose themselves  to  all  kinds  of  evil,  for  they 
may  be  convinced  that  if  the  rebels  succeed 
in  their  desire  of  excluding  the  king  altoge- 
ther, they  will  keep  no  terms  with  the  Catho- 
lics, and  will  only  devise  how  they  may  in- 
dulge the  hatred  wMch  they  bear  them. 

Upon  those  grounds  I conclude  that  not 
only  can  the  king  conscientiously  make  the 
declaration  in  question,  but  farther,  that  he 
is  bound  to  make  it,  because  he  ought  to  do 
what  he  can,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church, 
and  of  Ms  Catholic  subjects,  for  whom  no- 
thing can  be  better  in  the  present  conjuncture, 
than  Ms  re-establishment 

They  ought  moreover  to  consider  as  a great 
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advantage  the  declaration  of  his  majesty  to 
recommend  strongly  to  his  parliament  an  im- 
partial liberty  of  conscience,  that  which  shows 
the  zeal  of  this  prince  for  the  repose  of  his 
Catholic  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  a fa- 
vorable disposition  towards  them  in  those  of 
his  Protestant  subjects  who  accept  this  de- 
claration. 

I would  then  freely  say  to  Catholics,  if 
there  be  any  who  do  not  approve  of  the  de- 
claration in  question,  Do  not  be  overmuch 
just:  nor  be  more  wise  than  necessary , lest 
thou  become  foolish,  (EccL  vii,  17.) 

I doubt  not  but  our  father  the  Pope  will 
support  the  king  of  England  in  the  execution 
of  this  declaration  which  is  so  necessary,  and 
will  judge  favorably  of  the  intentions  of  a 
prince  who  has  sacrificed  three  kingdoms,  his 
whole  family,  and  even  his  life  to  me  Catho- 
lic religion.  I submit  myself,  however,  with 
my  whole  heart  to  the  supreme  decision  of 
his  Holiness. 

Given  at  Meaux,  this  23d  of  May,  1693. 

f J.  Behigne,  Bishop  of  Meaux. 

[A  slight  difference  will  be  observed  between 
the  phraseology  of  this  translation,  and  that  of 
the  original,  which  has  been  corrected  according 
to  the  edition  of  Paris,  1827.  The  difference 
does  not,  however,  affect,  in  the  least  the  sense 
of  the  document] 

No.  2.  . 

A LETTER 

Or  TUI  C ELM  BATED 

CHARLES  LEWIS  DE  HALLER, 

Member  of  the  Sovereign  Council  of  Bemo,  to  his 
family,  informing  them  of  his  conversion  to  the 
Catholic,  Apostolical  and  Roman  Church.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French. 

THE  TRANSLATOR’S  PREFACE. 

The  name  of  De  Haller  may  not  be  as 
familiar  to  America  as  it  is  on  the  European 
Continent  A few  words,  therefore,  con- 
cerning a man  so  distinguished  by  his  wri- 
tings and  by  his  virtues,  will  tend,  we  pre- 
sume, to  render  the  lustre  of  both  generally 
known,  and,  when  known,  more  generally 
esteemed.  Charles  Lewis  De  Haller,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Sovereign  Council  of  Berne,  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  and  the  grandson  of 
the  illustrious  physician  of  that  name,  so 
eminent  for  his  deep  and  extensive  learning, 
is  admired  at  present  by  literary  Europe  on 
account  of  his  works,  replete  with  wisdom 
and  talent,  in  favor  of  the  principles  preser- 
vative of  society.  Though  raised  in  a Pro- 
testant communion,  he  partook  not  of  all  its 
prejudices,  and  was  soon  aware  that  some- 
thing was  yet  requisite  to  so  short  a creed, 
and  io  naked  a worship.  Conversation  with 
Catholic  Ecclesiastics,  during  his  travels, 


induced  him  warmly  to  admire  the  spirit  of 
their  religion.  A number  of  other  circum- 
stances combined  to  clear  away  from  his 
eyes  the  films  of  error,  and  gradually  to 
open  them  to  the  rays  of  truth.  These  we 
snail  pass  over,  not  to  anticipate  the  contents 
of  the  present  letter.  Mr.  De  Haller  being 
at  length  intimately  convinced  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Catholic  Church,  made  his 
profession  of  faith  on  the  17th  of  October, 

1820.  In  the  following  letter,  he  states  this 
conversion  to  his  family ; here  he  unbares  to 
them  his  heart : he  exposes  his  sentiments 
with  the  greatest  candor,  answers  the  objec- 
tions which  may  be  made  to  him,  ana  by 
the  strongest  considerations,  defends  the 
lawfulness  of  his  proceeding.  This  letter  of 
Mr.  De  Haller  dia  not  produce  a lively  sen- 
sation only  at  Rome.  Its  frank  character 
and  affecting  tone,  together  with  the  solidity 
of  its  reflections,  made  it  impressive  on  un- 
biassed minds ; and  many  a tender  breast, 
easily  penetrated  to  the  gentle  emotions  or 
religion  and  of  nature,  felt  its  influence. 

Protestants,  as  well  as  Catholics,  could 
not  deny  their  esteem  for  views  so  disinter- 
ested, expressed  with  so  much  sincerity. 
The  first  edition  was  rapidly  sold,  and  a 
second  was  given  immediately;  In  June, 

1821,  Mr.  De  Haller  returned  worn  Paris  to 
his  family ; and  may  he,  snbjoins  the  French 
journalist,  obtain  in  his  country  that  fkvorable 
reception  which  his  works,  his  virtues,  and 
his  services  merit 

But  this  wish  was  vain— -De  Haller,  for 
following  conviction,  was  stripped  of  his 
honors,  and  with  him  a change  of  faith  was 
a reverse  of  fortune. 

i 

No.  3. 

u It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
Calvin,  m the  case  of  Servetus,  whose  death 
will  be  an  indelible  reproach  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  that  great  and  eminent  reformer. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  alleged,  not  to 
efface,  but  to  diminish  his  crime,  is,  that  it 
was  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  divest  him- 
self at  once  of  that  persecuting  spirit,  which 
had  been  so  long  nourished  ana  strengthened 
by  the  popish  religion  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated. It  was  a remaining  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  Popery  in  the  breast  of  Calvin  that 
kindled  his  unchristian  zeal  against  the 
wretched  Servetus.” — Macl  Mosk  Cent  xvi, 

5 iii,  pt  2. 

A. 

f The  subsequent  most  melancholy  history, 
and  the  miserable  death  of  White  prove  that 
the  author  of  these  Letters  was  correct  in 
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thinking  that  the  latent  poison  of  scepticism 
was  still  working  in  his  mind,  and  would  one 
day  show  itself  After  a gradual  descent 
through  various  stages  of  heresy,  (during  the 
process  of  which  he  left  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  connected  himself  for  a short  time 
with  the  Unitarians,)  he  became,  once  more, 
a Deist,  and  finally,  a mere  sceptic ; his  men- 
tal sufferings  and  intellectual  wanderings, 
meanwhile,  furnishing  a sad  and  terrible  ex- 
ample of  the  consequences  which  justly  fol- 
low the  renunciation  of  faith  by  any  Catho- 
lic, but  especially  by  a Catholicpriest  The 
following  extract  from  the  44  Christian  Re- 
membrancer,n (a  Protestant  Review  publish- 
ed in  London,  which  became,  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  44  British  Critic,”  the  n>hief 
organ  of  the  Tractarians,)  gives  a brief  re- 
lation of  the  manner  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  January,  1838.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  words  of  the  editor  of  his  u Au- 
tobiography” with  a few  comments  by  the 
author  of  the  article. 

“.Unhappy  man ! his  mental  miseries,  his 
doubts,  fluctuations,  hopelessness,, bodily  dis- 
ease, make  death  at  last  welcome.  He  pre- 
pares for  it  with  the  fortitude  of  an  ancient 
philosopher.  He  thinks  the  position  of  a 
human  being  waiting  calmly  for  his  transla- 
tion into  the  unknown  state,  a dignified  one. 
But  philosophy  cannot  regain  now  the  same 
tranquilizing  power  that  once  it  had.  It 
does  not  protect  the  mind  that  apostatizes 
to  it  He  cannot  sustain  the  effort  and  gives 
way ; and  his  death,  as  his  life,  is  a tragedy. 

4 The  agony  of  despair  threatens  him  . . . . ! 

4 The  only  check  to  it  is  a deeply  felt  horror 
at  such  a state  of  mind.1  He  recovers,  and 
inspirits  himself.  4 1 am  weak,  and  therefore 
my  feelings  overpower  me.  I have  contribu- 
ted my  mite  to  the  liberty  of  mankind.  It 
is  cast  into  God’s  treasury.  I stand  upon  a 
rock.  God’s  providence  is  carried  on  by  the 
struggles  of  reason  against  the  passions.  I 
have  no  doubts.  I came  from  God,  and  I go 
to  him.’  Pain,  then,  overpowers  him,  and  he 
cries  out  to  God  with  the  voice  of  nature, 
checking  it  immediately  with  the  rationalistic 
protest — ‘Oh  my  God ! oh  my  God ! But  I 
know  thou  dost  not  overlook  any  of  thy 
creatures.  Thou  dost  not  overlook  me.  So 
much  torture— to  kill  a worm ! Have  mercy 
upon  me,  oh  God ! have  mercy  upon  me ! I 
cry  to  thee,  knowing  I cannot  alter  any  of 
thy  ways.  L cannot,  if  I would,  and  I would 
not,  if  I could ; if  a word  could  remove  these 
sufferings,  I would  not  utter  it !’  The  night 
after,  to  several  members  of  the  family  col- 
lected around  him,  he  spoke  of  the  state  of 
his  mind,  in  what  he  knew  to  be  the  pre- 
sence of  death,  and  aware  that  the  power  of 
distinct  utterance  was  failing,  addea, 4 When 


the  hour  shall  come,  let  it  be  said  once,  for 
all,  my  soul  will  be  concentrated  in  the  feel- 
ing, 44  My  God,  into  thy  hands  I commend 
my  spirit”  God  to  me  is  Jesus;  and  Jesus 
is  God — of  course  not  in  the  sense  of  ditines .* 
He  remained  some  days  longer,  chiefly  in  the 
state  of  one  falling  asleep,  until  the  morning 
of  the  20th,  when  ne  awoke  up,  and  with  a 
firm  voice  and  great  solemnity  of  manner, 
spoke  only  these  words — -4  Now  I die.’  He 
sat  in  the  attitude  of  expectation,  and  about 
two  hours  afterwards  it  was  as  he  had 
said.” — C/ir.  Rememb.  No.  for  July,  1846, 
pp.  202,  3.] 

B. 

[The  calm  and  impartial  historian  of  the 
Jesuits,  Cretineau-Joly,  says  of  St  Ignaties 
and  St  Francis  Xavier : 44  Ces  deux  homines 
***  honoraient  l’Eglise  autant  par  leurs  ver- 
tus  creatrices,  que  par  leurs  miracles”  Vob 
iii,  p.  467.  The  following  summaiy  of  the 
principal  miracles  of  S.  Ignatius,  is  drawn  up 
from  Father  Bouhours’  French  biography ; 
which  was  compiled  from  Ribaoeneira’s 
Spanish  Life,  Maffee’s  Latin,  Bartoli’s  Ital- 
ian, Orlandin’s  History  of  the  Company, 
Tellez’s  History  of  the  Portuguese  Province, 
Nierenberg’s 44  Illustrious  Men,”  and  the  Acts 
of  Canonization  of  the  Saint 

1.  Miraculous  healing  of  his  wound.  Af- 
ter his  being  wounded  at  Pampeluna,  he  was 
given  up  by  the  physicians,  and  had  received 
the  last  sacraments,  on  the  vigil  of  SS.  Pe- 
ter and  Paul ; when,  St.  Peter  appearing  to- 
him  during  the  night,  healed  him  with  a touch 
of  his  hand.  VoL  1 v . 26-7. 

2.  Vision  of  the  Virgin  and  child.  Imme- 
diately after  his  conversion,  the  B.  V.  M.  ap- 
peared to  him,  environed  with  light,  holding 
in  her  arms  the  infant  Jesus,  and  purified  his 
heart  and  flesh  from  all  images  of  sensual 
pleasures,  which  never  afterwards  annoyed 
him. — p.  36. 

3.  Raising  a dead  man  to  life.  At  Barcelo- 
na, in  the  year  1 606,  one  of  two  brothers  named 
Lisan,  at  law  together,  being  unsuccessful, 
hung  himself ; and  all  natural  means  having 
first  been  tried  in  vain,  was  restored  to  lire 
at  the  prayer  of  St  Ignatius,  made  his  con- 
fession, received  absolution,  and  immediately 
afterwards  again  expired.  This  was  in  the 
presence  of  a great  crowd  of  persons,  and  is 
juridically  attested  in  the  Acts  of  his  Canoni- 
zation.— p.  116. 

4.  Exorcises  evil  spirits  and  heals  the  sick 
In  Biscay,  a woman  who  had  been  possessed 
for  four  years  was  brought  by  her  friends  to 
Ignatius,  who  tried  to  send  them  aw>y  to  a 
priest,  alleging  that  a sinner*  could  not  have 
power  over  demons ; but  overcome  by  their 
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importunity,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
her  and  healed  her.  A few  days  after,  a maniae 
was  restored  by  him  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  Magdalen  hospital,  a poor  man  named 
Bastida  was  cured  of  epilepsy  by  his  laying 
his  hand  on  his  head  and  praying. — p.  180. 

5.  God  revealed  to  him  the  temptation  of 
Rodriguez  to  quit  his  vocation,  after  healing 
him  of  a dangerous  sickness  by  his  prayers. 

p.  211. 

6.  Celestial  Vision.  After  assembling  all 
his  companions  at  Vicenza,  in  1537,  he  set 
out  for  Rome.  Entering  a little  chapel  on 
the  road  between  Sienna  and  Rome,  to  pray, 
he  saw  the  Eternal  Father,  who  presented  to 
him  His  Son  \ and  he  saw  Jesus  receive  a 
heavy  cross  from  his  Father’s  hands,  who 
then  said  to  him,  “ I will  be  propitious  to 
you  at  Rome.”  He  related  this  at  once,  in 
a transport  of  joy  and  confidence ; and  Lay- 
nez  told  the  circumstance  to  all  the  fathers  of 
Rome  at  a domestic  conference,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Ribadeneira.  Vol.  ii,  p.  7. 

7.  Sees  the  soul  of  Hozez  enter  Heaven.  While 
Ignatius  waain  retreat  at  Monte  Cassino, 
Hozez  was  arrested  and  confined  in  prison 
at  Padua,  by  order  of  the  bishop,  on  suspi- 
cion of  conspiracy,  and  after  his  liberation 
was  seized  with  a violent  disease,  of  which 
he  died>  At  the  moment  of  his  death,  Igna- 
tius saw  his  glorified  spirit  enter  Heaven, 
and  afterwards,  at  the  words  w omnibus  Sanc- 
tis” in  the  Confiteor  at  Mass,  saw  him  again 
in  glory,  among  a troop  of  blessed  spirits. 
The  countenance  of  Hozez,  which  was  brown 
and  ugly  during  life,  became  so  transparent- 
ly white  and  beautiful  after  death,  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  recognized. — p.  12. 

8.  Miraculous  virtue  of  his  dead  body . On 
thfe  day  of  his  interment,  a woman  was  heal- 
ed of  a scrofula  of  five  years  standing,  judged 
incurable  by  the  physicians,  by  touching 
something  from  his  body. — p.  288. 

9.  Apparition  to  Pascal.  The  Saint  pre- 
dicted to  a young  man  named  Pascal  the 
principal  events  of  his  life,  and  a series  of 
severe  sufferings,  revealing  to  him  also  the 
certainty  of  his  final  salvation.  He  also  ap- 
peared to  him  after  his  death,  before  matins, 
m the  Church  of  St  Eulalia  in  Barcelona. — 
p.  299. 

10.  Heals  BobadUla.  This  companion  of 
Ignatius  was  miraculously  healed  by  him 
of  a fever,  in  the  chamber  in  which  the  saint 
died.— p.  325.  ' 

It  was  also  discovered  that  St  Ignatius 
had  an  Archangel  guardian,  with  whom  he 
held  frequent  conversations.  The  manner 
in  which  this  was  discovered,  and  the  unsur- 
passed humility  manifested  by  the  saint  are 
related  by  F.  Bouhours,  in  page  325  of  his 
2d  vol.,  in  a manner  which  must  charm  every 


believing  mind,  though  it  may  not  convince 
the  incredulous.  There  are,  however,  mira- 
cles in  the  Saint’s  Life,  some  of  which  we 
have  mentioned  above,  and  others  still  more 
illustrious  in  that  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  which 
may  challenge  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
sceptic.  The  Acts  of  Canonization  record 
two  hundred. ] 

C. 

[The  following  is  themassage  referred  to : 
“ Cum  apud  pontificem  de  hac  consteraatione 
ageretur,  a Panormitanis  missos  ad  eum 
ora  tores,  viros  eanctos ; qui  ad  pedes  illius 
strati,  velut  pro  ara  hostiaque,  Christum 
Agnum  Dei  Salutantes,  ilia  etiam  ex  altaris 
mysteriis  verba  supplioes  effarentur. — 44  Qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nostri ; — Qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nostri: — Qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi,  dona  nobis  pacem.” 
Pontificem  respondisse,  Panormitanos  agere 
quod  fecissent  qui  cum  Christum  pulsarent, 
eundem  regem  JudsBomm  salutabant,  re 
hostes,  fando  salvere  jubentes.” — Paul i Emu 
lit  Veronensis  Histor.  Clar.  de  ngfr.  gest. 
Franc . Lib.  x.  Chron.  de  iisd.  reg . ex  Phara- 
mundo  usque  ad  Hen  ii,foL  328. 

Butler’s  translation  is  this : u Paul  us  Emi- 
lius,  on  whose  credit  the  tale  rests  altogether, 
relates  that  the  (City  of  Palermo  having 
grievously  offended  the  Pope,  sent  some  holy 
men  to  him  as  ambassadors,  who  prostrated 
themselves  at  his  feet,  ahd  saluted  Christ 
the  Lamb  of  God  as  before  an  altar  and 
tho  blessed  sacrament,  and  suppliantly  pro- 
nounced the  mystic  words  of  the  altar,  ^Lamb 
of  God,  who  takes!  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  on  us ! Who  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  ns ! 
Who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
give  us  peace  V The  Pope  replied  by  telling 
them  that  * they  acted  like  those  who,  after 
they  had  struck  Christ,  saluted  him  as  King 
of  the  Jews ; that,  in  reality  they  were  his 
enemies,  although  in  these  words  they  wished 
Mm  health.’  ” 

White  says— “This  translation  makes  the 
transaction  quite  unintelligible,  etc.  Had  Mr. 
Bntler  taken  notice  of  the  velut,  which  quali- 
fies the  whole  of  the  next  sentence,  ana  the 
etiam , which  applies  to  the  words  taken  from 
the  Mass,  be  would  have  percqived  his  mis- 
take, &c.”  White  then  gives  the  following 
as  the  true  translation:  “Who,  being  pros- 
trate at  his  feet,  as  if  they  were  saluting 
Christ  the  Lamb  of  God  before  the  ara,  aim 
the  Host,  used  even  those  words  from  the 
mysteries  of  the  altar,  (i.  e.  the  Mass)  Agnus 
Dei,  etc.”  White’s  translation  is  certainly 
more  correct  than  Mr.  Butler’s.  They  both 
err  in  adding  to  the  original  teat  of  the  author 
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the  words  “Agnus  Dei”  before  ttQui  tollis, 
&c”  The  true  translation  is  this:  The 
citizens  of  Palermo  sent  holy  men  as  am- 
bassadors to  the  Pope,  “ who  being  prostrate 
at  his  feet,  as  if  saluting  Christ  the  Lamb  of 
God,  before  the  Altar  and  the  Host , should 
also  utter  the  words from  the  mysteries  {Sacred 
Liturgy)  of  the  Altar : Thou  who  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  onus, ..... 
give  us  peace”  The  obvious  meaning  seems 
to  be,  that  these  ambassadors  were  directed 
by  those  who  sent  them  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  Pope,  as  before  the  Lamb 
of  God,  and  to  utter  m that  humble  position 
the  words:  *Qui  tollis,  &c.”  The  words 
were  not  properly  spoken  to  the  Pope,  but  in 
his  presence  for  him, — effarentur.  It  was  a 
ruse  de  Rhetorique,  which  those  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  times,  and  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Sicilians  even  at  this  day,  can 
well  understand.  It  was  an  ingenious  way, 
in  the  mind  of  the  Palermians,  of  showing 
their  veneration  of  the  Pontiff,  of  reminding 
him  of  the  meekness  of  the  one  he  represent- 
ed, and  of  supplicating  him  to  restore  them 
to  the  peace  of  the  church.  If,  however,  any 
one  wishes  to  insist  thpt  the  words  “ Qui 
tollis,  &c  ” were  addressed  directly  and  with- 
out any  figure  to  the  Pope,  we  answer,  that 
such  words  may  be  addressed  to  the  succes- 
sor of  him,  to  whom  Christ  said : “ To  thee 
1 will  give  the  keys,  etc.”  Matt.  xvi.  19.] 

D. 

[M.  Gosselin,  in  his  Treatise,  M Pouvoir  Du 
Pape  Sur  Les  Souverains  Du  Moyen  Age,” 
remarks,  that  the  body  which  gave  a response 
to  Mr.  Pitt’s  questions  was  not  the  ventable 
Faculty  of  Divinity1  of  Louvain,  but  was 
composed  of  certain  professors  in  the  general 
Seminary  established  in  that  city  by  Joseph 
U,  who  illegally  usurped  the  rights  of  tne 
ancient  Faculty,  then  dispersed  by  the  ban- 
ishment or  retirement  of  most  of  its  mem- 
, bers.  The  men  from  whom  this  response 
proceeded  were  of  so  dubious  a character, 
that  their  public  teaching  was  condemned 
by  the  Carainal-Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and 
the  document  itself  breathes  a spirit  which 
could  not  emanate  from  a genuine  Catholic 
body ; nevertheless  it  is  true,  as  the  author 
above  cited  remarks,  that  the  question  of  the 
independence  of  England  is  considered  only 
in  its  relation  to  the  divine  law,  and  the 
public  law  of  the  eighteenth  century,  without 
touching  upon  the  relation  which  it  bears  to 
the  public  law  of  the  ipiddle  ages.  So  that 
there  is  no  formal  error  in  its  statements. 

M.  Gosselin  quotes  the  testimony  of  M. 
Van-Gils,  a member  of  the  ancient  Faculty, 
m proof  that  the  University  had  always 


taught  the  doctrine  that  the  civil  and  political 
constitutions  of  the  middle  ages  had  their 
root  in  the  Catholic  faith ; that  by  these  con- 
stitutions, the  prerogatives  of  rulers  and 
rights  of  citizens  were  enjoyed  by  them  only 
inasmuch  as  they  were,  ana  while  they  con- 
tinued, Catholics,  ceasing,  ipso  facto,  as  soon 
as  they  apostatized,  or  were  excommunicated ; 
from  which  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the 
Church  was  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide 
who  were  and  who  were  not,  according  to 
this  principle,  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  rulers  or  citizens.— Pouv.  Du 
Pape , etc.  Paris,  1839,  pp.  47,  51.] 

E. 

Sane  quoniam  de  hoc,  sicuti  de  ceteris, 
oonSulere  voluit  dilectio  tua,  adjecit  etiam 
fijius  meus  Caelestinus  diaconus  in  epistola 
sua,  esse  a tua  dilectione  positum  illud,  quod 
in  beati  Apostoli  Jacobi  epistola  conscrip- 
tum  est : Si  infirmus  aliquis  in  vobis  est, 
vocet  presbyteros,  et  orent  super  eum,  ungen- 
tes  eum  oleo  in  nomine  Domini,  et  oratio  fidei 
salvabit  laborantem,  et  suscitabil  ilium  Dorni- 
nus : et  si  peccata  fecit,  remittet  ei.  Quod  non 
est  dubhim,  de  fidelibus  aegrotantibus  accipi 
vel  inteUigi  debere,  qui  sancto  oleo  chrisma- 
tis  perungi  poesunt : quo  ab  episcopo  con- 
fecto,  non  sorum  socerpotibus,  sed  omnibus 
uti  Christiania  licet  in  sua  aut  suorum  neces- 
sitate inungendo.  [Marg.  ad  ungendum.] 
Ceterum  illud  superfluum  videmusadjeotum, 
ut  de  episcopo  ambigatur,  quod  presbyteris 
licere  non  dubium  est.  Nam  idcircode. pres- 
byteris dictum  est,  quia  episcopi  occupatio- 
mbus  aliis  impediti,  ad  omnes  languidos  ire 
non  possunt  Ceterum,  si  episcopus  aut  po- 
test, aut  dignurn  ducit,  aHquem  a se  visitan- 
dum,  et  benedieere  et  tangere  chrismate  sine 
cunctatione  potest,  cujue  est  ipsum  chrisma 
confioere.  Nam  pcenitentibus  istud  infundi 
[marg.  fundi]  non  potest,  quia  genus  est  so- 
cramentu  Nam  quibus  rbliqua  sacramenta 

NEGANTUR,  QUOMODO  UNUM  GENUS  PUTAfUB 

fosse  ooncbdi  i — Labb.  t ii.  Col.  1947,  8. 


F. 

Transacto  autem  anno  [sc.  paanitentto,] 
debet  sacerdos  benedieere  aqucun  et  oleum, 
non  sicut  benedicitur  in  baptismo,  nec  ut 
benedicitur  chrisma,  sed  ut  oleum  infirmo* 
rum. — Can.  Arab.- Cone.  Nic.  69.  Labb.  t ii. 
Col  313. 


G. 

Volat  irrevocable  tempus,et  dum  creditia 
vos  caver©  poenam  istam  minimum,  incurritis 
amphorem.  Illud  enim  scitote,  quia  post 
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hanc  vit&m  in  pnrgabilibus  locis  centupliciter, 
qu®  fuerint  hie  negleeta,  reddentur  usque 
ad  novissimum  quadrantem.  Scio  ego  quid 
durum  eat  homini  dissoluto  apprehendere 
disciplinam,  verboso  sOentium  pati,  vagari 
soli  to  stabilem  permanere:  sea  durius  et 
multo  durius  erit  futuras  illas  molestias  to- 
lerare.-~ Serm.  in  Obit.  Humb.  prope  finem. 

H.  I.  K. 

See  Note  at' the  end  of  Appendix. 

L. 

Sacrificium  pro  defunctorum  fidelium  re- 
quie  offerri,  vel  pro  eis  orari,  quia  per  totum 
hoc  orbem  custoditur,  credimus  quod  ab 
ipsis  Apostolis  traditum  sit  Hoc,  enim  ubi- 
que  Cathofica  tenet  Ecclesia ; qu®  nisi  cre- 
deret  fide li  bus  defunctis  dimitti  peccata,  non 
pro  eorum  spiritibus  vel  eleemosynam  face- 
ret,  vel  Deo  Sacrificium  offerret  Nam  et 
cum  Dominus  dicit  ( MaLL  xii.)  wQui  pec- 
caverit  in  Spiritum  Sanctum^  non  remittetur 
ei,  neque  in  hoc  s®culo,  neque  in  futuro,” 
demonstrat  quibusdam  illic  dimittenda  pee- 
cata,  et  quodam  purgalorio  igne  purganda . — 
S.  Isid.  Hisp.  De Off.  EccL  1.  18.  Cit.  a Nat. 
Alex . Dies,  xlv.  in  Sac.  iv.  prop.  2. 

M. 

Sed  tamer;  de  quibusdam  levibus  culpis 
esse  ante  judicium  purgatorius  ignis  cre- 
dendus  eat. — Dial.  iv.  39. 

N. 

Demine,  ne  in  furore  tuo  arguas  me , neque 
in  ira  tua  corripias  me.  Quasi  dicat:  Scio 
futurum  esse,  ut  post  hujus  vit®  exitum  alii 
flammis  expientur  purgatoriis,  alii  sententiam 
otern®  subcant  damnationis.  Sed  quia  ilium 
transitorium  ignem  omni  tribulation©  pne- 
senti  ®stimo  intolerabiliorem,  non  solum  in 
furore  stern®  damnationis  opto  non  argui, 
sed  etiam  in  ira  transeuntis  timeo  correptio* 
nis  purgarL  Tu  ergo  Domine,  cui  in  spiritu 
meO  servio,  quern  omnium  salvatorem  esse 
cognosco,  ne  arguas  me  in  furore  damnatio- 
nis perpetu®,  neque  corripias  me  in  ira  ex- 
purgantis  vindict®. — Explan.  Ps.  xxxvii,  v.  1. 

O. 

Sed  quffiso,  inquam,  te,  nullane  animarum 
supplicia  post  defunctum  morte  corpus  relin- 

ri?  Et  magna,  quidem,  inquit:  quorum 
poenali  acerbitate,  alia  vero  purgatoria 
dementia  exerceri  puto.— D©  Coned.  Philos. 
L.  iv,  p.  4,  prope  medium. 


P. 

See  end  of  Appendix. 

Q. 

Si  sacramenta  Mediator®  acceperit,  [sc.  in- 
fantia]  etiamsi  hanc  in  eis  annis  vitam  finiat 
translate  scilicet  a potestate  tenebrarum  in 
regnum  Christi,  non  solum  poems  non  pne- 
paretur  ®temis,  sed  ne  ulla  quidem  post  mor- 
tem purgatoria  torments  patiatur. — De  Cit. 
Del  xxi,  16. 

Still  more  strongly,  in  chapter  xiii,  the 
holy  Doctor  writes : 

Sed  temporarias  poenas,  alii  in  hac  vita 
tantum,  alii  post  mortqm,  alii  et  nunc  et 
tunc,  verumtamen  ante  judicium  illud  seve- 
rissimum  novissimumque  patiuntur. 

R. 

Tales  etiam  constat  ante  judicii  diem  per 
posnas  temporales,  quas  eorum  spiritus  pati- 
untur purgat08  receptis  corporibus,  ®terni 
ignis  suppliciis  non  tradendos. 

This  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  edition  of 
Erasmus,  is  noted  in  the  Benedictine  edition,  as 
spurious;  but  a passage  of  equivalent  import 
and  certain  authenticity  is  found  in  the  same' 
section,  via : 

Nam  pro  defunctis  quibusdam,  vel  ipsius 
Ecclesi®,  vel  quorumdam  piorum  exauditur 
oratio : sed  pro  his  quorum  in  Christo  re- 
generatorum  nec  usque  adeo  vita  in  corpore 
male  gesta  est,  ut  tali  misericordia  judicentur 
digni  non  esse,  nec  usque  adeo  bene,  ut  ta- 
lem  misericordiam  reperiantur  necessariam 
non  habere.  Sicut  etiam  feeta  resurrectione 
mortuorum  non  deerunt  quibus  post  p®nas, 
quas  patiuntur  spirit  us  mortuorum,  impertia- 
tur  misericordia,  ut  in  ignem  non  mittantur 
®temum. — lb.  2!. 

S: 

Hi  vero  qui  tempo ralibus  poenis  digna 
gesserunt,  de  quibus  Apostolus  dicit:  Si 

cujus  opus  arserit  detrimentum  patietur:  ipse 
autem  salvus  erit,  sic  lamen  quasi  per  ignem  : 
per  fluvium  igneum,  de  quo  propneticus  ser- 
mo  commemorat:  Et  flurius  igneus  curve- 
bat  ante  eum : per  fluvium  igneum  et  vada  fer- 
ventibus  globis  horrenda  transibunt.  Quan- 
ta fuerit  peccati  materia,  tanta  et  pertrans- 
eundi  mop.  Quantum  exegerit  culpa, tantum 
aibi  ex  homine  vindicabit  qu«dam  flammse 
rationabilis  disciplma. — Class,  v,  Serm  cclii. 
Ed.  Bened.  TerL  VeneL 

According  to  the  Benedictine  editors,  this 
sermon  is  to  be  attributed  to  St  Cnearius  of 
Arles,  ( A,  D.  642,)  the  first  part,  however,  being 
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taken  from  3.  Augustine’s  aennon  oa  Ps.  148, 
probably  by  8.  Csesarius,  who  was  wont  to 
compile  Homilies  in  this  way,  to  be  read  by  his 
clergy  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.* 

De  viri  poena,  Sed  qui  forte  agrum  non 
coluerit,  et  spinis  eum  opprimi  permiserit, 
habet  in  hac  vita  maledictionem  terra  suss  in 
omnibus  operibus  suis,  et  post  hanc  vitam 
habebit,  vel  ignem  purgaltonis  vel  pcenam 
eternam. — De  Gen,  con,  Man,  ii,  30.’ 


T. 

Et  sicut  diaboli  et  omnium  negatonun  at- 
que  impiorum,  qui  dixerunt  in  corde  suo : 
Non  est  Deus  (Ps.  xiii,  1,)  credimus  ®terna 
tormenta  : sic  peccatorum  atque  impiorum 
et  tamen  Christknorum,  [vel,  sicut  in  vetus - 
twri  Amhros . ms,  sic  peccatorum  etiam  Chris- 
tianorum,]  quorum  opera  in  igne  probanda 
sunt  atque  purganda,  moderatam  arbitramur 
et  mixtam  dementi®  sententiam  judicis.  (1 
Cor,  iii,  13.) — Com,  in  Is,  Lib , xviii,  cap, 
66,  in  v.  24 

U. 

Vel  in  prasenti  vita  preeibus  sapientiwque 
studio  purgatus,  vel  post  obitum  per  expur- 
gantis  lgrus  fornacem  expiatus  ad  pristinam 
vellet  redire  felieitatem. 

E corpora  egressus,  eognita,  quae  inter  vir- 
tutem  et  vitium  est  differentia,  non  poterit 
divinitatis  particeps  fieri,  nisi  maculas  ani- 
mo  immistas  purgatorius  ignis  abstulerit 

Aliis  autem  post  hanc  vitam  purgatorio 
igne  materi®  lanes  et  propensionem  ad  ma- 
lum abstergentibus,  et  ad  gratiam  initio  na- 
turae concessapa  voluntaria  bonorum  cupidita- 
te  redeuntibus. — De  Mort,  Oral,  prope  me- 
dium. 


V. 

Igne  ergo  purgabuntur  filii  Levi,  igne  Eze- 
chiel,  igne  Daniel.  Sed  hi  etsi  per  ignem  ex- 
aminabuntur,  dicent  tameu:  Transivimus 
fer  ignem  et  aquam  (Ps.  lxv,  12.)  Alii  in 
igne  remanebunt : illis  rorabit  ignis,  ut  He- 
braeis  pueris,  qui  incendio  fomacis  aidentis 
objecti  sunt;  ministros  autem  impietatis 


* By  some  mistake,  another  sentence  some- 
what similar  to  that  here  cited  is  substituted 
for  it  in  the  text  of  the  Letter,  and  this  pas- 
sage is  quoted  under  the  reference  to  the  Homi- 
lies of  Pseudo-Eusebius.  Perhaps  the  two 
quotations  were  transposed  by  the  printer ; but 
this  cannot  be  certainly  known  without  refer- 
ring to  the  HomiHes,  which  the  editors  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  find.  At  best,  however, 
the  importance  of  the  passage  is  but  slight, 
and  the  mistake  of  no  consequence. 


ultor  ignis  exuret  V®  mihi  si  opus  meum 
arserit,  et  laboris  hujus  patiar  detrimentum ! 
Et  si  salvos  faciet  Dominus  servos  suos,  salvi 
erimus  per  fidem,  sic  tamen  salvi  quasi  per 
ignem ; et  si  non  exurimur,  tamen  uremur. 
Quomodo  tamen  alii  remaneant  in  igne,  alii 
pertranseant,  alio  loco  nos  docet  Scriptura 
divina.  Nempe  in  mare  Rubrum  demersus 
populus  est  JEgyptiorum.  ( Exod.  xiv,  22  et 
seq.)  tranaivit  autem  populus  Hebraorum : 
Moyses  pertranaivit,  pracipitatus  est  Pharao ; 
quoniam  graviora  eum  peccata  merserunt 
Eo  modo  pr®cipitabuntur  sacrOegi  in  lacum 
ignis  ardentis,  qni  superbainDeum  jactavere 
convicia.  Sequamur  ergo  hid  positi  colum- 
nam  ignis,  qu®  nos  in  hoc  corpora  positos 
illuminet,  et  viam  monstret : ut  in  futurum 
nobis  nebula  refrigeret  noctis:  quo  sttva 
incendia  rdevare  possimus, — Enarr.  in  Ps. 
xxxvi,  v.  15. 


W. 

Si  igitur  per  confessionem  detexerimus  pec- 
catum,  jam  sucerescens  gramen  arefecimus, 
dignum  plane  qnod  depascatur  et.de voret 
purgatorius  ignis. 

Non  ommimodam  internecionem  et  exter- 
mini um  comminatur,  sed  innuit  expurga- 
tionem,  juxta  Apostoli  sententiam,  quia  si 
cujus  opus  arsent,  damnum  patietur:  ipse 
autem  salvus  fiet,  sic  tamen  per  ignem.  In 
Cap,  ix,  Atari.,  jpropefinem. 

X. 

See  Note  S. 

Y. 

An  cum  ex  ommi  otioso  verbo  rationem 
simus  prastituri,  diem  iudicii  concupiscemus, 
in  quo  nobis  est  ille  indefessus  ignis  subeun- 
dus,  in  quo  subeunda  sunt  gravia  ilia  ex- 
piand©  a peccatis  anim®  suppncia  ? — Tract. 
% n Ps.  cxviii,  Lit.  Gimel,  v . 12.  . 

Z. 

Aliud  est  ad  vendam  stare,  aliud  ad  gloriam 
pervenire ; aliud  missum  in  carcerem  non 
ejdre  inde  donee  solvat  novissimam  quadran- 
tem  (Matt  v.)  aliud  statim  fidei  et  virtutis 
accipere  mercedem  (1  Cor . iii,)  aliud  pro 
peocatis  longo  dolore  cruciatum  emundari  et 
purgari  diu  igne,  aliud  peccata  omnia  passions 
purgasse,  aliud  denique  pendere  in  deim  judicii 
ad  sententiam  Domini,  aliud  statim  a Domino 
coronari. — Ep.  Iii.  ad  Antonianum.  Ed,  Ba- 
lm, in  Curs.  Comp,  t,  iii,  Col.  786. 

AA. 

Idcirco  igitur  qui  salvus  fit,  per  ignem 
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s&lvua  fit,  ut  si  quid  forte  de  specie  piumbi 
habuerit  admixtum,  id  ignis  decoquat  et 
resolvat,  ut  efficiantur  omnes  aurum  bonum: 
Quia  aurum  terra  illius  bonum  esse  dicitur, 
quam  habituri  sunt  sancti,  et  sicut  fornax 
probat  aurum,  sic  homines  iustos  tent&tio. 
Veniendum  est  ergo  omnibus  ad  ignem, 
veniendum  est  ad  eonfiatorium.  Sedet  enim 
Dominus  et  confiat,  et  purgat  filios  Juda. 
Sed  et  illuc  cum  venkur,  si  quis  multa  opera 
bona  et  parntn  aliquid  iniquitatis  afctulerit, 
illnd  parum  tanquam  plumbum  igni  resol- 
vitur  ac  purgatur,  et  to  turn  remanet  aurum 
purum.  Et  si  quis  plus  illuc  piumbi  detu- 
lerit,  plus  exuritur,  ut  amplius  decoquatur,  ut 
etsi  parum  aliquid  sit  aun,  purgatum  tamen 
reskteal  Quod  si  aliauis  illuc  totus  plunv 
bens  venerit,  fiet  de  illo  hoc  quod  scriptum 
'est,  Demergetur  in  profundum,  tamquam 
plumbum  in  aqua  validissima. — in  ExocL 
Cap.  xv,  Horn.  vi.  prope  medium. 


quem  sibi  quisque  deligeret)  cunetatur,  et 
non  responaet  Instantibus  illia ; si  migro 
bine,  inquit,  nusquam  libentius,  quam  unde 
una  cum  nostro  Apostolo  resurgere  possim. 
(Dicebatautem  sanctum  Patricium.)  Si  peri- 
grinari  oportet,  et  ita  permittit  Deus,  Claram- 
vallem  delegi.  Requisites  item  de  tempore, 
diem  respondit  solemnem  omnium  defuncto- 
rum. — ViL  Mai.  xxx,  xxxi. 

AF. 

Videte  detrac  tores,  videte  canes.  Irrident 
nos ....  quod  oramus  pro  mortnis ; quod  sanc- 
torum suffiragia  postulamus  ....  porro  mor- 
tuos  viventium  fraudantes  arudliis. — Berm,  in 
Cant.  lxvi. 

AG. 

See  end  of  Appendix. 


AB. 

Judex  te  trmdat  angelo  executions,  et  ille 
te  in  carcerem  mandet  infernum,  unde  non 
dimittaris,  nisi  modico  quoque  delicto  mora 
resurrectionis  expenso. — De  Anim,  xxxv. 

AC. 

) In  summa,  cum  earcerem  ilium,  quem 
Evangelium  demonstrat,  inferos  inteuiga- 
mus,  et  novissimum  quadrantem  modicum 
quodque  delictum  mora  resurrectionis  illic 
luendum  interpretemur ; nemo  dubitabit  ani- 
mam  aliquid  pensare  penes  inferos,  salva  re- 
surrectionis plenitudine  per  carnem  quoque. 
—76.  lviii. 

AD. 

Missa  in  Conventu  sua  ilia  sancta  devotione 
celebrate,  febre  correptus  lecto  decubuit  et 
nos  cum  illo  omnes.  ***  Eooe  appropinquat 
dies,  quem,  ut  optime  nostis,  optavi  semper 
ipsum  fore  diem  resolutions  mem.  Scio  cui 
credidi,  et  certus  sum ; non  fraudabor  reliquo 
desiderii  inei,  qui  partem  jam  teneo.  Qui  me 
ana  miseriooraia  perduxit  ad  locum,  quem 
petii : terminum  quem  aaque  volui,  nonnegabit 
Quod  ad  hoc  corpusculum  attinet,  hie  requies 
meg:  quod  ad  animam,  Dominus  provide- 
bit,  qui  salvos  fecit  sperantes  in  se.  Nec 
parum  spei  repositum  mihi  in  die  ilia,  qua 
mortuis  tanta  a vivis  beneficia  impenduntur. 

AE. 

Percontatus  aliqujmdp,  quonam  in  loco,  si 
ontio  detur,  extremum  malit  agere  diem, 
(de  hoc  siquidem  firatres  qumrebant  inter  se, 


AH. 

Hoc  enim  ubique  Catholics  tenet  Eccle- 
sia;  quae,  nisi  crederet  fidelibus  defunctis 
dimitti  peccata,  non  pro  eorum  spiritibus  vel 
eleemosynam  faceret,  vel  Deo  Saicrificium  of- 
ferret  Nam  et  cum  Dominus  dicit  (Mattk. 
xii.)  w Qui  peccaverit  in  Spin  turn  Sanctum, 
non  remittetur  ei  neqne  in  hoc  soculo  neque 
in  futuro,"  demonstrat  auibusdam  iUic  dimit- 
tenda  peccata,  et  quoaam  purgatorio  igne 
pnrganda. — Cit.  a Natal  Alex.,  Dtss.xlv,  in 
sac.  4. 

AI. 

Petrus.  Quidnam  ergo  esse  potent  quod 
mortuorum  valeat  animaDus  proaesse?  Gre- 
gor. Si  culpee  post  mortem  insolubiles  non 
sunt,  multum  solet  animasetiam  post  mortem 
sacra  oblatio  Hostiae  Salutaris  adjuvure. 

81  Gregory  goes  on  to  relate  the  appearance 
of  the  soul  of  a certain  man  condemned  to  pur- 
gatory, to  a priest,  whom  he  continued  to  serve  for 
sometime  at  the  bath,  and  who,  at  length,  offer- 
ed him  some  of  the  bread  of  the  oblations,  as  a 
gift ; upon  which,  telling  him  who  he  was,  he 
begged  him  to  offer  Sacrifice  for  him,  and  on  his 
doing  so  for  the  space  of  a week,  was  liberated. 

AJ. 

Petrus.  Putamus  ne  animabus  aliquid 
prodesse  si  mortuorum  corpora  faerint  in 
feccleaia  sepulta  % 

Gregor.  Quos  gravis  peccata  non  depri- 
munt,  hoc  prodest  mortuis  si  in  Eccleaia 
aepeli&ntur,  quod  eorum  proximi  quoties  ad 
eadem  sacra  loca  convenient,  suorum  quoque 
sepulcra  conspiciunt,  recordantur,  et  pro  eis 
Domino  preoes  ftrodunt — Dial  1.  hr.  60 
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AP. 


Neque  vano  (ut  spei  nostrse  expertes  aolent) 
pomparum  inanium  honor©  comitatua  ea; 
sed  remediia  aalutaribus  et  vivia  opibus,  hoc 
e9t  eleemosynis  prosecutus,  debito  ordine 
primnm  cbaro  ftmere  justa  persolvena,  piis 
lacrymis  et  largo  charitatia  rore  perfusua, 
religiosius  exeqmas  bonorasti^— Eip.  xxxvii. 


AL. 


Sed  potiua  at  orationibua  tois  condonetur 
tibi,  ut  et  illias  animam  vel  de  mlnimo  aanc- 
titatis  tun  digito  distillaas  refirigerii  gotta 
respergatv — Ad  Delph. 

AM. 

Ea  veriua  causa  obiaee  lugemus,  quia  ex 
hia  quee  gesta  ab  ipso  ad  finem  ejua  vel  ordi- 
nata  aunt,  peocatis  magis  noatria  quam  votis 
congroa  egiase  perspeximus,  ut  mallet  ad 
Dominant  debitor  transire,  quam  liber . Ob 
hoc  impense  rogamus,  at  quasi  frater  (quod 
nobis  m Domino  ease  dignaria)  unammos 
fhdrea  Javans,  et  banc  mentis  fidei  tun 
neitedem  aecumules,  at  pro  eo  infirmitatia 
noetm  compatiaris,  et  orandi  labor©  con- 
spires ; at  misericon  et  miserator  Dead,  qai 
facit  omnia  in  ocelo  et  in  terra,  et  in  mari 
et  abyssis,  refrigeret  animam  ejua  atillicidna 
■uaerieordim  sue,  per  or&tionea  vestraa.  Quia 
scut  IONS  AOCBjvsua  ab  eo  ardebit  usque  ad 
inferos  deorsum,  its  procul  dubio  etiam  roa 
indulgentise  ejua  infema  penetrabit,  at  roacido 
pietatls  ejua  lumine  in  tenebris  ardentibus 
HSTUARTES  REFRIOERf  NTTJR. — Ad  AmancL 

AN. 


In  Machabnorum  libria  legimos  oblatom 
pro  mortals  sacrifiqium  (3  Machab . xii,  43.) 
Sed  et  ai  naaqnam  in  Scripturis  veteribua 
omnino  legeretnr,  non  parva  eat  oniveran 
Eedeain,  qun  in  bac  consoetudine  claret 
anstoritas,  ubi  in  precibus  sacerdotis  qun 
Domino  Deo  ad  ejua  aitare  funduntur,  locum 
•uum  habet  etiam  commendatio  mortuorum. 
—Cap.  i,  $ 3. 


AO. 

Cum  itaque  recolit  animus  ubi  aepultum 
aitcbariasimi  corpus,  et  occurrit  locus  nomine 
martyris  venerabilia,  ©idem  martyri  animam 
dileetam  commendat  recordantis  et  precantia 
affectum.  Qui  cum  deftmctis  a fideubus  cha- 
riasmns  exbibetur,  earn  prodease  non  dubium 
eat  hs  qui  cum  in  corpora  viverent,  talia  aibi 
post  banc  vitam  prodeaae  meruerunt — Cap . 
Jv,j6. 


Non  sunt  preetermittendse  aupplicationea 
pro  spiritibus  mortuorum  quas  faciendaa 
pro  omnibus  in  Christiana  et  Catholics  so- 
cietate  defunctia  etiam  tacitis  nominibus 
eorum,  sub  generali  commemoration©  aus- 
cepit  Eccleaia;  ut  quibua  ad  ista  deaunt 
parentea,  aut  filii,  aut  quicumque  cognati 
vel  amici,  ab  una  eis  exhibeantur  pia  matre 
communl — lb. 

AQ. 

Aeriani  ab  Aerio  quodam  sunt,  qui  cum 
easet  presbyter,  doluiaae  fertur  quod  epUco- 
pus  non  potuit  ordinary  et  in  Arianorum 
hsereaim  lapsus,  propria  quoque  dogmata  ad- 
ckdisse  normulla,  dieens  offerri  pro  dormien- 
tibus,  non  oportere  etc. — $ liii,  Cura.  Comp.  t. 
xlii,  Col.  39. 

AR. 


Si  autem  etiam  peccator  exceaait,  propterei 
etiam  lsetari  oportet,  quod  intersciasa  aunt 
peccata,  et  vitio  nihil  adjecit;  et,  quoad  ejua 
fieri  potest,  ei  auccurrere,  non  lacrymia,  aed 
precibus,  aupplicationibua,  eleemoaynia  et 
oblationibus. 

Ne  noa  pigeatopem  ferre  eiaqui  excease- 
runt,  et  pro  eis  offerre  pr^ea. — } 4,  propefin. 
et  6. 


A& 

Non  fruatra  base  ab  apostolis  aunt  legibua 
constitute : ut  in  venerandia,  inquam,  atque 
horrifida  mysteriia  memoria  eorum  fiat  qui 
decesserunt : noverant  hinc  multnm  ad  illos 
lucri  accedere,  multum  utilitatia.  Eo  enim 
temporq,  quo  univeraus  populus  atat  manibua 
paasi8  ac  ccetus  sacerdotalia,  et  illud  horrorem 
incutiens  aacrificium;  quomodo  Deum  non 
placabimu8  pro  istis  orantea? — Horn,  in  EpisL 
ad  Philipp,  iii,  { 4,  in  medio. 

AT. 

Caeteri  mariti  super  tumulos  conjugum 
apargunt  violas ; roaas,  lilia,  floresque  pur- 
purees : et  dolorem  pectoris  hia  oflkiis  con- 
solantur.  Pammachius  noster  aanctam  fh- 
villam  ossaque  veneranda,  eleemosyn®  bab* 
flsmia  rigat — Ep.  lxvi,  ad  Pammack.  Cun. 
Comp,  t xxii,  Col  642. 


AD. 

Caeterum,  (inquit,)  mm  pro  mortniscon- 
cipiuntur  precea,  iis  utiles  sunt,  tametsi  non 
omnea  culpas  extinguant. .. . Nam  et  juato- 
rum  et  peccatorum  mentionem  faeimus  : pec- 
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catorum  quidem,  ut  iis  a Domino  misericor- 
diam  imploremus,  etc. — De  Hares,  ciL  a Na- 
tal Alex . in  Diss.  sup . laud. 

AV. 

Itaque  non  tam  deplorandam,  quam  pro- 
sequendam  orStionibus  reor ; nec  msestifican- 
dam  lacrymis  tuis  sed  magis  oblationibus 
animam  ejus  Domino  commendandam  arbi- 
tror. — Ep.  xxxix,  ad  Faust.  Curs . Comp.  L 
xvi,  Col  1099. 

AW. 

Tu  solas,  Domine,  invocandus  es,  tu  ro- 
oandus,  at  eum  in  filiis  reprsesentes.  Ta 
Domine,  castodiens  etiam  parvulos  in  hac 
bamilitate  salvos  facito  sperantes  in  te.  Da 
requiem  per  fee  tam  servo  tuo  Theodosio, 
requiem  ul&m,  quam  praeparasti  sanctis  tuis. 
Dio  convertatur  anima  ejus,  unde  descendit; 
abi  mortis  acaleam  sentire  non  possit,  ubi 
cognoscat  mortem  hanc  non  naturae  finem 
esse,  sed  eulpee ....  Dilexi,  et  ideo  prose- 
nor  eum  usque  ad  regionem  vivorum,  nec 
eseram,  donee  fletu  et  precibus  inducam 
virum,  quo  sua  merita  vocant,  in  montem 
Domini. — De  Obit.  Theodos. }}  36,  37. 

Beati  ambo  (sc.  Gratianas  et  Valentini- 
anus,)  si  quid  meagorationes  valebant ! nulla 
dies  vos  silentjo  praeteribit,  nulla  inhonor- 
atos  vos  mea  transibit  oratio,  nulla  nox  non 
donates  aliqua  precam  mearum  contextione 
transcurret:  omnibus  vos  oblationibus  fre- 
qaentabo. — De  Obit.  Valentin. } 78. 

Tibi  nunc,  omnipotens  Dens,  innoxiam 
commendo  animam,  tibi  bostiam  meam  offero ; 
cape  propitia8  ac  serenus  fratemum  munus, 
sacrincram  aacerdotis. — De  Excess.  Satyr. 
Lib.  i, } 80. 

AX.  AY. 

See  end  of  Appendix. 

AZ. 

Ego  Ephraem  morior.  Notam  igitur  vobis 
cunctis  sit,  o viri  Edesseni.  Testamentum 
ouippe  vobis  relinquo:  symbolum  monumenti 
doc  u men  to  rum,  ex  ilia  quae  mihi  concessa  fuit 
gratia  et  dono : ut  in  orationum  eommemo- 
rationibas,  mei  memoriam  faciatis,  qui  me 
scitis  et  cognoscitis. 

BA. 

In  oratkmibns  vestris,  assidue  pro  mea  par- 
vitate  oblationes  facere  dignamini : et  quando 
diem  trigesimum  complevero,  mei  memoriam 
faeiatis.— Op.  t ii,  pp.  330,  39,  Ed.  Vatican. 


B B. 

See  end  of  Appendix. 

BC. 

Ac  beatus  quidem  Prinoeps,  (inquit,)  alto  in 
suggestu  iacens,  laudibas  turn  celebrabatur. 
Innumerabilis  aatem  popalft  ana  cumSacer- 
dotibus  Dei,  mon  sine  gemitu  ac  lacrymis, 
pro  Imperatoris  anima  preces  offerebant  Deo ; 
gratissimum  pio  Principi  officium  exhibentes. 
Porro  in  hoc  etiam  Deus  prolixam  ergs  famu- 
lum  suum  benevolentiam  declaravit . . . . et 
quod  maxime  ambierat,  locum  jaxta  Aposto- 
lorum  memoriam  ei  concesserit,  at  sc  . . . . 
populo  Dei  in  Ecclesia  sociaretur,  divinisque 
caeremoniia  ac  mystic o sacrificio,  et  s&ncta- 
rum  precum  communione  potiri  mereretar. — 
De  Vit.  Constant  Lib.  iv,  cap.  71. 

BD. 

Quod  episcopi  antecessores  nostri  religiose 
considerantes  et  salubriter  providentes,  cen- 
suerunt  ne  quia  frater  fexcedens  ad  tutelam 
vel  curam  clericum  nominaret,  ac  si  quis  hoc 
fecisset,  non  offerretur  pro  eo,  nec  sacrificium 
pro  dormitione  ejus  celebraretur  . . . . Et  ideo 
Victor,  cum,  contra  formam  naper  in  eonci- 
lio  a sacerdotibus  datam,  Geminium  Faasti- 
num  presbyterum  ausus  sit  tutorem  consti- 
tuere,  non  est  quod  pro  dormitione  ejus  apud 
vos  bat  oblatio,  aut  deprecatio  aliqua  nomine 
ejus  in  Ecclesia  frequentetmv — Ep.  lxvi,  ad 
Cler.  et  pleb.  Fumis  consist  Curs.  Comp,  t 
iv,  Col.  399. 

BE. 

Oblationes  pro  defunctis,  pro  natalitiis,  an- 
nua die  facknas. — De  Caron.  Cap.  iii. 

Enknvero  et  pro  anima  ejus  orat,  et  refri- 
gerium  interim  adpostulat  ei,  et  in  prima  re- 
surrectione  consortium,  et  offert  annuls  die- 
bus  dormitionis  ejus. — De  Monog , c.  x. 

Th  text  from  which  the  author  translated 
varied  slightly  from  the  reading  here  given 
from  Migne's  edition. 

BF. 

Deinde  accedens  Antistes,  precem  sacram 
super  defuncto  peragit:  qua  finita,  ipsemet 
Antistes  eum  salutat,  ordineque  deineqis 
sao  omnes  qui  adsunt  Rogat  itaque  pre- 
catione  ilia  divinam  bonitatem,  ut  defuncto 
omnia  peccata  dimittat,  quae  per  humanam 
infirmitatem  contracts  sunt,  eumque  in  la- 
cem  sanctam  ac  vivorum  regionem  transferat, 
et  collocet  in  sinu  Abrahse,  Isaac,  et  Jacob, 
in  loco  a quo  dolor  et  tristitia  gemitusque 
aufugiunt — Cap.  vii,  Petrs  iii, } 4. 
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BG. 

Agnitio  vera  est  Apostolorum  doctrina  et 
antiquus  Ecclesiae  status,  in  universo  m un- 
do, et  character  [corporis]  Christi,  secundum 
successiones  Bpiscoporum,  quibus  illi  earn, 

3 u»  in  unoquoque  loco  est  Ecclesiam  tradi- 
erunt,  quae  pervenit  usque  ad  nos,  custodia 
sine  fictione  Scripture  rum  tractatione  ple- 
nissima,  neque  [additamentum  neque]  abla- 
tionem  recipiens,  [et]  lectio  sine  falsatione 
et  secundum  Scripturas  exposido  legitima  et 
diligens,  et  sine  periculo,  et  sine  blasphemia, 
et  pnecipuum  dilectionis  munus,  quod  est 
predosius  quam  agnitio,  gloriosius  autem 
quam  prophetia,  omnibus  autem  reliquis  cha- 
ri&natibos  supereminentius. — Iren*  ado . Hair. 
Lib . iv,  cap.  lxiiL 

Not  having  the  dialogues  of  Theodoret,  and 
several  other  works  cited  in  the  Letters,  at 
hand,  the  editors  are  unable  to  give  the  origi-' 
nals  of  passages  quoted.  Several  of  the  origi- 
nals in  Greek,  are  also  here  omitted  for  the 
want  of  Greek  type.  If  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  the  parte 
wanting  will  be  supplied  at  the  end  of  Part  I, 
in  the  Second  Volume*- 
The  editors  have  not  attempted  to  substan- 
tiate the  references  to  the  Scriptural  Commen- 
taries of  the  Fathers,  the  Decrees  of  Councils,  or 
to  the  Liturgies,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 


purgatory.  The  labor  would  have  been  too 
great,  and  the  size  of  the  Appendix  too  much 
increased.  Those  who  wish  to  examine  further 
are  referred  to  the  works,  of  Gotti,  Perrone, 
Kenrick,  and  other  standard  theologians  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  Natalis  Alexanders 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Saec.  iv,  diss.45. 

For  a full  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Schismatics,  see  the  work  “ De  Purgato- 
rio”  of  Leo  Allatius,  a learned  Greek  convert 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  treatise  of  Col- 
let in  the  “ Cursus  Completus  Theologize,”  pub- 
lished by  Migne,  Paris. 

Note  to  Letter  XII,  page  163. 

[A  few  lines  near  the  close  of  this  Letter, 
beginning  with  the  words  u members  as  well 
of  the  Church  which  he  deserted,  etc.”  need 
some  explanation,  to  remove  an  appa&nt 
ambiguity.  The  pronoun  M he”  which  may 
be  thought  by  a reader  not  familiar  with  the 
fact  alluded  to,  to  refer  to  White,  which 
makes  the  sense  unintelligible,  really  refers 
to  Bishop  Kemp,  who  left  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  enter  the  Episcopalian  Commu- 
nion, in  which  he  became  a Bishop.  The 
u members  of  the  Church  which  he  deserted,” 
are  then  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who  join- 
ed with  him  in  recommending  White’s  book, 
and  the  others  are  the  Episcopalian  ministers 
who  were  associated  witn  them  in  this  lauda- 
ble act.]  ^ 
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PROTESTANT  ERRORS  CONCERNING  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 


ADDRESSED  TO  REV.  JOHN  BACHMAN,  D.D. 

[In  giving  the  ensuing  Series  of  Letters  the  next  place  after  the  Letters  in  reply  to  Blanco 
White,  the  chronological  order  has  been  departed  from,  for  the  sake  of  a more  appropriate  theo- 
logical classification ; according  to  which,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mass  seemed  entitled  to  precede  the 
other  controverted  dogmas  of  the  Church,  vindicated  elsewhere.  This  series  was  published  in 
the  “ U.  S.  Catholic  Miscellany,”  V ols.  XVII  and  XVIII,  for  the  year  1 838.  All  the  other  pieces 
on  the  same  subject  have  been  connected  with  this  Series,  without  regard  to  their  chronological 
order.] 


A NOTE  FROM  BISHOP  ENGLAND 

To  the  Editors  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Miscellany. 

Gxxtlkmxn, — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pro- 
cure and  insert,  as  soon  as  you  cart,  in  your  paper, 
a copy  of  the  Sermon  preached  in  this  city,  on 
the  12th  of  last  November,  by  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Bachman,  M On  the  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,”  and  printed 
at  the  reddest  of  the  Synod  f 
My  object  in  making  this  request  is,  to  let 
your  readers  peruse  a discourse  upon  which  I 
“rteod,  God  willing,  to  address  a few  letters 


through  your  columns  to  the  Rev.  Preacher ; and 
I consider  it  but  justice  to  him  and  to  those 
who  may  read  the  letters,  to  have  in  the  Rev. 
gentleman's  own  words  the  statements  upon 
which  I shall  comment. 

In  order  that  reference  may  be  more  easily 
and  accurately  made  to  the  text  itself,  I request 
that  you  will  number  the  paragraphs  consecu- 
tively as  they  follow  each  other  m the  discourse. 

I -hall  send  you  my  first  letter  as  soon  as  I 
find  the  sermon  appear  on  your  paper. 

I am.  trentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servant,  B.  C. 

Charleston  January  17 /A,  1888. 
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A SERMON  ON  THE  DOCTRINES  AND  DISCIPLINE 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  preach- 
ed at  Charleston,  S.C.,  November  12th,  1887,  by 
appointment  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
ana  adjacent  States,  by  JOHN  BACHMAN,  D. 
D.,  President  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Fourteenth 
Meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  adjacent  States,  convened 
at  Charleston,  on  Saturday,  November  11th, 
1887. 

Resolved,  That  a Committee  be  appointed 
to  present  the  thanks  of  Synod  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Bachman,  for  his  appropriate,  lucid  and' learned 
Discourse  on  the  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of 
our  Church,  on  Lord’s  Day  evening,  and  to  re- 
quest him  to  furnish  a copy  of  the  manuscript 
for  publication,  because  the  information  contain- 
ed in  the  Sermon  is  highly  important,  to  be 
communicated  as  soon  as  possible,  to  our  re- 
spective congregations,  and  the  religious  world 
at  large. 

Ordered,  Committee  be  composed  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Haselius,  Messrs.  Jacob  F.  Minting,  Tho- 
mas Purse,  and  Henry  Muller. 


German  Society  Hall,  Nov.  5 th,  1887. 
Rev.  Da.  Bachman, 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir, — It  is  our  pleasing 
duty  to  offer  you  the  thanks  of  Synod,  for  your 
able,  lucid,  and  learned  Discourse  on  the  Doc- 
trines and  Discipline,  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  to  request  you  to  furnish  that  body  with  a 
copy  for  publication. 

With  esteem,  yours, 

Ernest  L.  Haxruus, 

Thomas  Purse, 

Jacob  F.  Mintzing, 

Henry  Muller, 

Committee. 


Canoneboroughy  November  16*^1887. 
Rev.  Dr.  Haselius,  Messrs.  Thomas  Purse, 
Jacob  F.  Mintzing,  Henry  Muller,  Committee. 


Gentlemen, — I received  your  note,  as  a Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Synod,  requesting  a 
copy  of  my  Sermon  on  the  Doctrines  and  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  for  publication.  As  a 
minister  of  religion  I regard  my  services  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Church,  and  if  it  is  conceived  by 
my  brethren,  that  the  publication  of  my  dis- 
course will  in  any  wise  promote  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, it  is  at  their  disposal. 

Yours,  with  esteem, 

John  Bachman. 


SERMON. 

Hebrews,  chap.  10,  ver.  23. 

L«t  us  hold  Cut  the  profession  of  our  foith  without 
wavering,  for  be  ia  faithful  that  promised. 

L In  various  paseages  of  holy  writ,  faith  is 
expressly  enjoined  as  & duty— to  the  perform- 


ance of  it  promises  are  annexed,  and  the  neg- 
lect of  it  is  threatened  with  the  anger  and 
punishment  of  God.  That  the  acceptance 
of  it  is  & voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  man,  we 
infer  from  several  texts  of  Scripture  where 
we  are  commanded  to  “believe  on  the  Gos- 
pel”— to  “ believe  on  the  Son,”  and  also  from 
the  assurance  that  “ those  who  believe  not 
shall  not  see  life.”  Were  faith  purely  an  in- 
voluntary act  of  the  mind  and  the  effect  of 
mere  physical  necessity,  a just  and  holy  God 
would  not  accompany  the  performance  or 
neglect  of  it  either  with  sanctions  or  threat- 
enings. 

Faith,  then,  is  the  object  of  a command 
of  God,  enjoined  upon  mankind  to  perform. 
Were  man  incapable  of  its  peifonnance,  the 
duty  would  not  be  enjoined  since  it  would 
militate  against  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God ; — then  virtue  wnich  is  nothing  else  but 
& voluntary  obedience  to  truth,  and  sin  which 
is  a voluntary  obedience  to  error,  would  be 
mere  empty  names. — When,  therefore,  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  exhorts  the 
Hebrew  Christians  to  hold  fast  the  profession 
of  their  faith  without  wavering,  and  urges 
the  faithfulness  of  him  that  promised,  he 
enjoins  a duty  which  tftus  aided  by  the  pow- 
er and  mercy  of  God,  may  be  performed  by 
all  who  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

3.  The  voluntary  and  public  profession  of 
our  faith  is  enjoined  upon  all  true  believers, 
and  the  Apostle  in  our  text  exhorts  us  to  con- 
stancy and  perseverance  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  when  he  urges  us  to  “hold  fast 
the  profession  of  our  faith." 

4.  He  who  has  chosen  a system  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  is  presumed  to  have  examined 
carefully  the  grounds  of  his  faith,  and  to  be 
able  to  give  a reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him. 
He  who  prizes  his  religion  as  ne  ought — who 
regards  it  as  of  inestimable  value  loth  to  his 
present  peace  and  future  happiness,  will  care- 
fully study  its  doctrines — strive  to  conform 
to  the  duty  it  enjoins,  and  cleave  to  its  con- 
sqlations  and  hopes  through  all  the  lights  and 
shades  of  human  life. 

5.  Having  been  appointed  by  this  Synod 
to  deliver  a discourse  on  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
we  will  now  endeavor,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
to  comply  with  this  request 

6.  That  such  expressions  of  our  views  of 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  that  branch  of 
Christ’s  Church  to  which  we  profess  to  belong 
are  not  uncalled  for  at  the  present  day,  eye- 
daily  in  America,  we  may  infer  from  the  net 
that  they  appear  to  be  but  little  understood 
by  other  denominations  who  have  written  on 
the  subject,  and  that  even  many  of  our  own 
people  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
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them.  It  Is  comparatively  but  of  recent  date, 
even  within  the  remembrance  of  many  of 
those  who  now  hear  us,  that  our  religious 
services  were  first  conducted  in  the  English 
language.  Our  clergy  have  since  that  period 
been  so  generally  devoted  to  the  pastoral  du- 
ties, that  little  leisure  has  been  afforded  them 
to  engage  in  the  cares,  anxieties  and  expen- 
ses of  authorship.  The  few  standard' works 
by  ministers  of  our  Church  that  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  our  country,  have 
confessedly  not  been  sufficiently  diffused 
among  the  mass  of  our  population.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  there  never  has  been  any  de- 
ficiency in  theological  and  devotional  books ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  that  land  of  free  inquiry, 
where  all  religious  opinions  are  tolerated, 
provided  they  ao  not  interfere  with  the  laws 
of  the  State,  the  press  has  teemed  with  some 
of  the  moat  valuable,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  dangerous,  productions  that  have  yet 
appeared : whilst  on  the  one  hand,  the  wretch- 
ed system  of  philosophy  adopted  by  some  of 
their  writers  has  lea  them  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  infidelity,  their  Evangelical  Divines 
have,  as  is  universally  acknowledged,  present- 
ed the  world  with  some  of  the  most  valuable 
wqrks  on  almost  every  branch  of  Christian 
Theology  that  are  now  extant  in  any  lan- 
guage. It  is  feared,  however,  that  many 
years  will  pass  away  before  this  deficiency 
can  be  folly  supplied  in  the  language  of  our 


country.  In  the  mean  time  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  friends  of  our  Church  to  furnish 
such  aid  as  their  experience  and  knowledge 
will  permit,  to  enliggnten  the  minds  of  our 
people  on  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
doctrines  they  profess  to  believe. 

7.  Tfane  will  not  permit,  even  if  it  accord- 
ed with  the  objects  of  this  address,  to  enter 
into  a detail  of  the  various  steps  by  which, 
under  the  Providence  of  God,  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  was  effected.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  if  ever  the  hand  of  God  was  visible  in 
carrying  on  a mighty  reformation  in  the 
Church,  by  the  instrumentality  of  men,  des- 
titute of  power  or  wealth,  opposed  by  the 
deep  rooted  prejudices,  the  personal  interests 
ana  power  of  tyranny,  it  was  that  work. 

8.  Let  not,  however,  the  objects  of  Lu- 
ther and  the  other  reformers  lie  misunder- 
stood. They  pretended  not  to  establish  a 
new  religion  till  then  unknown  in  the  world 
— they  wished  to  reform,  to  purify  the  Church 
from  corruptions  in  doctrines,  and  from  use- 
less ceremonies  which  had  been  accumula- 
ting for  ages,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  pu- 
rify usd  simplicity  of  the  Apostolic  days. 
They  sought  not  to  establish  a religion  of 
their  own,  out  to  become  the  blessed  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  God  of  restoring  to  ks 
original  beauty  the  now  tarnished  glo^s  of 


the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  If  one  branch 
of  the  Protestant  Church  was  called  after 
Luther,  and  another  after  Calvin,  to  designate 
their  peculiar  creeds,  it  was  not  by  their  ap- 
probation or  that  of  their  friends.  These 
names  were  given  by  their  opponents.  In 
the  address  or  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
others,  the  friends  and  coadjutors  of  Luther 
to  the  Emperor,  they  used  the  following  sen- 
timents expressive  of  their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject : “ The  doctrines  of  Luther  we  only  re- 
ceive as  far  as  they  agree  with  the  word  of 
God.  On  this  word  we  ground  ourselves, 
and  not  on  the  person  or  doctrines  of  a man, 
let  him  be  Lutner  or  any  other  person,  be- 
cause all  men  may  err.  We  will  therefore 
be  judged  only  by  the  word  of  God.”  Those 
who  hold  the  sentiments  of  our  Church  in 
Europe  and  America,  desire  to  be  denomina- 
ted the  Evangelical  Church. 

9.  The  reformation  openly  commenced  in 
Germany  in  the  year  1517.  Luther  was  still 
a monk,  and  a sincere  Roman  Catholic,  but 
having  carefully  and  prayerfully  perused  the 
Scriptures,  desired  only  to  correct  what  he 
regarded  the  abuses  in  that  Church,  and 
not  at  that  time  any  intention  of  separating 
himself  from  her  communion  and  worship. 
His  mind  became  gradually  more  and  more 
enlightened  as  he  advanced  from  step  to  step, 
until  June,  1530,  the  memorable  Confession 
of  the  Reformers  was  presented  to  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg.  It  contained  twenty-eight  ar- 
ticles, twenty-one  of  which  represent  the 
religions  creed  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  levelled  at  the  errors  and  abuses 
that  led  them  to  a separation  from  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  was  not  until  that  jperiod  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  can  be  said 
to  have  been  cleared  defined. 

10.  We  do  not  desire  to  be  understood 
that  Luther  was  the  only  human  agent  that 
God  at  this  time  raised  up  to  effect  a refor- 
mation in  the  Church.  There  were  indeed  a 
concurrence  of  providential  circumstances,  all 
tending  to  the  same  great  event  A memo- 
rable drama  was  to  be  acted  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world,  in  an  age  when  the  art  of  print- 
ing, the  winged  commerce  of  the  mina,  had 
just  been  discovered — when  a constellation 
of  the  greatest  monarchs  occupied  the  thrones 
of  Europe ; when  Charles  the  Fifth  was  Em- 
peror of  Germany — when  Francis  the  First 
was  King  of  France — when  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  King  of  England — when  Selyman  had 
ascended  the  Ottoman  throne,  and  Leo  the 
Tenth  was  the  Roman  Pontiff.  It  was  in  an 
age  when  Cardinal  Wolsey  bore  sway  in 
England,  and  Cajetan  in  Germany.  An  ago 
when  Calvin,  Beza,  Melancthon,  Erasmus  and 
Luther  acted  each  a conspicuous  part.  That 
the  talents  and  the  moral  courage  of  Luther, 
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however,  together  with  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  his  life,  enabled  him  to  become  a 
principal  leader  in  this  great  moral  revolution 
no  one,  in  this  enlightened  age,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny ; and  that  this  reformation  has 
proved  a blessing  to  the  world  every  Protest- 
ant will  cheerfully  admit 

11.  Having  made  those  preliminary  and 
somewhat  desultory  remarks,  we  proceed  to 
enumerate,  and  in  a few  instances  to  explain, 
the  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
which  contain  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  faith — which  have  been  made  the  ground- 
work of  the  thirty-nine  articles  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  which  with  Borne  varia- 
tions, contain  the  principles  of  all  Protestant 
denominations. 

12.  The  1st  article  treats  of  God — of  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  who  are  of  the  same 
essence  and  power,  and  are  co-eternal,  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
2d  teaches  the  natural  depravity  of  man.  The 
3d,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  his  incarnation, 
death,  and  atonement  for  sinners.  The,  4th 
is  on  justification,  that  men  are  not  justified  by 
their  own  works  or  merits,  but  through  faith 
in  Christ  The  6th  on  the  ministerial  office. 
The  6th  on  renewed  obedience,  or  the  good 
fruits  or  good  works  which  are  the  results  of 
a true  faith. — The  7th  of  the  Church,  show- 
ing that  the  Holy  Christian  Church  is  a con- 
gregation of  the  faithful,  in  which  the  Gospel 
is  purely  preached,  and  his  holy  sacraments 
administered  agreeably  to  Christ’s  ordinance. 
The  8th,  who  are  the  Members  that  compose 
the  Church.  The  9th  and  10th  on  baptism 
and  the  holy  supper.  The  1 1 th  on  confession 
and  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  12th  on  the 
nature  and  duty  of  repentance.  The  13th 
on  the  number  and  use  of  the  sacraments. 
The  14th  and  16th  on  Church  government 
and  ordinances.  The  16th  on  political  govern- 
ments. The  17th  on  the  future  judgment  The 
18th  on  free  will.  The  1 9th  on  the  cause  of  sin. 
The  20th  on  faith  and  good  works.  The 
21st  on  the  the  adoration  of  saints : in  which 
it  is  shown  that  whilst  we  hold  in  remem- 
brance the  virtues  of  the  good  and  pious  who 
have  gone  before  us,  we  are  neither  to  invoke 
or  adore  them.  The  remaining  seven  articles 
are  taken  up  in  enumerating  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  from  which  the  Reformers 
had  separated  themselves,  and  are  not  usually 
printed  with  our  formulas.  They  are  induct- 
ed under  the  following  heads : The  commu- 
nion in  one  form — the  wine  among  Roman 
Catholics  being  denied  to  the  laity — the  ce- 

'libacy  of  the  priests  which  in  many  instances 
has  led  to  licentiousness— the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass— auricular  confession — the  diversity  of 
meats — monastic  vows — the  powers  of  Bish- 
ops and  Clergy.  These  errors  and  abuses 


are  now  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  all 
Protestant  Christians. 

13.  With  regard  to  the  minority  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, nearly  all  Orthodox  Protestants  agree 
with  us,  and  have  adopted  our  sentiments, 
and  to  these  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer 
more  particularly.  A few  of  our  articles, 
however,  have  been  misrepresented,  or  are 
misunderstood,  and  require  from  us  no  con- 
cealment, but  a fair  and  a candid  expression 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  Church.  This  seems 
to  be  more  particularly  called  for  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  errors  of  doctrine  which  we 
regard  as  dangerous  to  morals  and  religion 
are  inculcated,  and  in  some  places  attempted 
to  be  palmed  on  the  community  as  the  true 
doctrines  of  me  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
Same  years  ago  several  individuals  residing 
in  North  Carolina,  who  had  previously  been 
members  of  our  Church,  on  account  of  some 
dissatisfaction  separated  themselves  from  our 
communion.  They  chose  as  a leader  an  in- 
dividual by  the  name  of  Hinkel,  (hence  are 
called  Hmkelites,)a  weak  and  illiterate  man, 
whose  ground  of  dissent,  as  far  as  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  crude,  visionary,  and  inflamma- 
tory publications,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared  either,  under  his  name  or  that 
of  his  sect,  was  that  the  Evangelical  Church 
had  departed  from  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  which  he  and  his  Church  attempt- 
ed to  restore.  As  these  individuals  are  un- 
connected with  us,  we  consider  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  notice  all  their  errors,  such  as  their  on- 
position  to  Synods,  to  Sunday  School,  Bible, 
Missionary,  and  Temperance  Societies, 
but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  doctrines 
which  they  profess  to  have  derived  from  the 
Lutheran  Church.  They  may  be  classed  un- 
der the  three  following  heads : 1st,  that  bap- 
tism is  regeneration ; 2d,  that  in  the  Loms 
Supper  the  elements  become  the  actual  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
participation  of  the  sacraments  entitles  ns  to 
salvation.  These  sentiments  so  directly  op- 
posed to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  ex- 
pressdeclaration  of  the  Reformers,  and  fraught 
with  so  much  evil,  were  immediately  denounc- 
ed by  all  the  members  of  our  Church  as  un- 
scriptural,  and  not  warranted  by  any  article  in 
our  creed.  No  Synod  in  our  counter  has  ever 
acknowledged  or  given  countenance  to  this 
sect  They  had  taken  possession  of  some  of 
our  Churches  in  North  Carolina,  from  which 
they  were  excluded,  by  a decision  of  the  court 
as  having  departed  from  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Years  of  contention,  bitterness  and  fetrife,  en- 
sued, and  the  lovers  of  order  and  peace  were 
deeply  grieved  at  the  injury  which  the  cause 
of  true  religion  had  sustained.  In  the  process 
of  rime,  as  their  doctrines  became  better  un- 
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derstood,  their  numbers  greatly  declined  in 
North  Carolina.  At  present  they  have  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Tennessee,  and  desig- 
nate themselves  as  the  Tennessee  Conference. 
There  in  the  abodes  of  obscurity  we  would 
have  willingly  left  this  declining  and  unenlight- 
ened sect,  with  the  charitable  hope  and  prayer 
that  God  might  enlighten  their  minds,  and 
restore  them  to  purity  of  faith,  and  righteous- 
ness of  life.  But  the  evil  has  recently  come 
nearer  to  us  than  we  had  at  first  anticipated. 
Their  ministers  and  their  doctrines  have  been 
introduced  into  the  very  bosom  of  some  of 
our  Churches,  which  till  now  have  been  in 
regular  connexion  with  this  Synod.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  the  flock  over  which  we  are  appointed  the 
overseers,  is  enjoined  on  us  to  defend  the 
doctrines  of  our  faith  and  to  preserve  our 
people,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  error.  But  whilst  we  contend  ear- 
nestly for  the  divine  principles  of  truth  in  our 
Master’s  cause,  we  should  beware  lest  our 
zeal  even  in  a good  cause  may  lead  us  to  lose 
sight  of  those  sentiments  of  charity,  which 
constitute  the  most  important  features  in  the 
Christian  character.  We  are  living  in  a land 
of  Christian  liberty,  where  every  varietyof 
sentiment  is  tolerated  by  our  laws.  The 
cause  of  truth  has  gained  nothing  either  by 
violence  or  abuse.  In  order  to  reform  our 
erring  fellow  men,  we  must  convince  their 
judgments  and  endeavor  to  exhibit  in  our 
lives  and  characters  those  principles  which  will 
evidence  the  purity  of  our  motives.  We  will 
then  endeavor  to  snow  from  that  holy  volume 
to  which  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  the  learn- 
ed and  pious  Reformers  ever  resorted  for 
light  ana  knowledge,  that  their  doctrines  are 
unscriptur&l,  and  that  the  sentiments  they 
promulgate  are  hot  contained  in  the  articles 
of  our  Church  or  in  the  writings  of  the  Re- 
formers. Whilst,  therefore,  we  feel  no  dis- 
position to  persecute  them  for  the  opinions 
they  entertain,  we  wish  to  convince  them  and 
all  others,  that  there  is  an  evident  act  of  in- 
justice in  advocating  sentiments  as  coming 
from  the  Reformers  which  are  directly  oppos- 
ed throughout  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
writings. 

14.  1st.  Then  let  us  inquire  whether  the 
Holy  Scriptures  any  where  inculcate  the  be- 
lief that  baptism  is  regeneration. 

We  will  first  endeavor  to  explain  those 
passages  of  Scripture  that  are  usually  urged 
in  favor  of  this  doctrine.  In  a conversation 
with  Nicodemus,  (John,  3d  chap.)  our  Sa- 
viour instructs  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
new  birth,  or  regeneration.  In  the  3rd  verse 
be  says  “except  a man  be  bom  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.”  The  mean- 
ing in  the  original  is,  except  a man  be  boro 


from  above.  Every  man  must  have  two  births, 
one  from  the  earth  which  enables  him  to  see 
the  light,  and  experience  the  enjoyments  of 
this  world,  and  one  from  above,  which  fits 
him  for  the  kingdom  of  glory  hereafter.  Ni- 
codemus could  not  comprehend  how  a man 
could  be  bora  when  he  was  old.  Our  Lord 
then  reiterates  his  first  declaration  with  an 
addition, — M Except  a man  be  bora  of  water 
and  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.” — When  men  became  convert- 
ed to  the  Christian  religion  they  were  admit- 
ted by  water  baptism  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer.  But  the  water 
which  was  used  was  only  an  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  baptism  admitted  them 
into  the  visible  kingdom  of  God— -into  the 
family  of  believers.  Something  more  was 
necessary,  and  our  Saviour  taught  Nicodemus 
that  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  invisible 
kingdom  of  God  he  must  be  bora  of  the 
Spirit — his  heart  must  be  converted  to  God 
by  the  divine  influence  from  above.  If  bap- 
tism alone  was  regeneration  why  does  the 
Saviour  lay  such  stress  on  the  necessity  of  a 
new  birth,  aft  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit? 
In  the  16th  chapter  of  Mark,  after  our  Lord 
had  given  his  commission  to  his  Apostles,  to 
go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,  he  tells  them,  a He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.”  M He 
that  believeth” — that  accepts  this  Gospel  as 
a revelation  from  God — 44  and  is  baptized”— 
that  is,  makes  an  open  profession  of  it  in  the 
way  which  God  has  instituted,  by  baptism — 
tt  snail  be  saved — 44  but  he  that  believeth  not” 
— that  is,  he  that  yields  no  frith  or  obedience  to 
this  Gospel,  (ana  here  no  reference  is  made 
to  baptism)---44  shall  be  damned” — because 
he  rejects  the  Gospel,  the  only  provision  that 
could  be  effectual  in  saving  his  soul  The 
following  passage  contained  in  Paul’s  Epis- 
tle to  Titus,  3rd  chapter,  5th  verse,  has  also 
been  brought  forward  as  evidence  in  frvorof 
their  doctrine : 44  According  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  If  these 
words  have  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism, they  can  only  mean  that  baptism  which 
Christ  has  established  in  his  Church,  is  sym- 
bolical of  that  change  of  the  heart  which  is 
necessary  to  salvation.  Thus  far,  therefore, 
we  find  nothing  in  the  holy  Scriptures  that 
can  warrant  us  in  believing  so  dangerous  a 
doctrine. 

15.  But  let  us  inquire  in  what  manner 
were  men  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  con- 
verted to  God.  When  the  Apostles  received 
their  commission,  they  were  commanded  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  bap- 
tism was  to  be  an  evidence  of  their  frith,  and 
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not  faith  the  result  of  baptism.  They  preach- 
ed  first  repentance  and  faith,  and  then  enjoin- 
ed  the  duty  of  baptism.  We  read  that  Lydia 
was  baptized,  but  not  until  the  Lord  had 
opened  her  heart  The  Jailer  was  baptized  in 
consequence  of  his  faith.  Paul  was  not  bap- 
tized until  after  he  had  been  converted  in  a 
miraculous  manner.  And  when  the  Eunuch 
said  to  Philip,  see  here  is  water,  what  doth 
hinder  me  to  be  baptized,  Philip  replied,  if 
thou  believest  with  all  thy  heart  thou  mayest 

16.  If  the  doctrine  were  true  that  baptism 
is  regeneration,  then  all  those  vast  hordes  of 
Indian  captives  that  were  driven  to  the  bap- 
tismal font,  by  Cortes,  Piz&rro,  and  their  in- 
famous hosts  of  plunderers,  who  held  over 
them  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  cross  in 
the  other,  must  have  been  suddenly  converted 
from  heathenism  to  the  true  frith,  and  been 
fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  Cod,  and  the  world 
has  been  unjust  in  censuring  them  for  crimes, 
which,  however  great  may  have  been  the 
tortures  they  inflicted  on  their  fellow  men, 
were  yet  the  instrunienta  of  saving  their 
souls. 

17.  Thus  far  we  have  only  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  persons  of  adults,  who  had 
been  converted  and  baptized.  But  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  adopted  these  unscriptural 
sentiments,  are,  in  common  with  us,  advo- 
cates of  infant  baptism.  Among  the  Jews 

as  well  as  their  children,  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  read  that  whole  families  were  bap- 
tized ; witness  those  of  the  Jailer  at  Philip- 
pi— of  Lydia  and  Stephanas ; and  we  are  no 
where  told  that  children  were  excluded.  A 
vast  majority  of  the  Christian  world  has  ac- 
knowledged a belief  in  the  necessity  of  infant 
baptism,  and  our  opponents  are  equally  stre- 
nuous with  ourselves  on  this  subject  If 
baptism  is  regeneration,  why  does  not  every 
child  baptized  in  infancy,  henceforth  walk 
with  Goa,  and  lead  a devoted  pious  life.  Now 
is  this  the  fret!  Have  we  not  on  the  con- 
trary the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  from  I 
the  conduct  of  thousands  of  young  persons, ! 
fruit  their  hearts  are  yet  unchanged — that 
they  are  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in 
the  bonds  of  iniquity? 

18.  We  have  now,  we  think,  conclusively 
shown,  that  this  doctrine  is  every  where  op- 
posed by  the  letter  and  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ; it  may,  however,  be  inquired,  is  itnot 
countenanced  by  the  creed  of  our  Church, 
from  whence  it  is  pretended  to  be  derived? 
We  answer,  let  the  language  of  our  Confes- 
sion speak  for  itself.  The  following  is  the 
whole  of  our  article  on  baptism: 

19.  “ Concerning  baptism,  our  Churches 
teach  that  it  is  a necessary  ordinance,  that  it 
is  a means  of  grace,  and  ought  to  be  admin- 


istered also  to  children,  who  are  thereby  de- 
dicated to  God,  and  received  into  his  favor." 

20.  Here  then  it  is  plainly  declared  that  bap- 
tism is  only  the  means  of  grace,  and  in  con- 
formity to  these  views,  our  Churches,  both 
in  Europe  and  America*  teach  no  other  doc- 
trine, and  feel  themselves  authorized,  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  articles  of  faith,  to 
declare  that  baptism  is  not  regeneration. 

21.  The  next  error  which  is  pretended  to 
be  sanctioned  by  the  doctrines  or  our  Church, 
is,  that  which  the  Reformers  opposed  by  all 
the  force  of  argument,  and  by  all  the  au- 
thority of  the  plainest  interpretations  of  the 
word  of  God.  “ That  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
the  elements  become  the  actual  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ” 

22.  This,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  a doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  (Concil.  Trid.  Sess.  xiii,  cap.  iv,)  in 
these  words: 

23.  u If  any  one  shall  deny  that  in  the  most 
holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  there  are 
contained,  truly,  really,  and  substantially, 
the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul 
and  divinity,  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
say  that  it  is  only  as  a sign  or  figure,  or  by 
his  influence— he  is  accursed.” 

24.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  priest 
is  supposed  to  possess  the  miraculous  power, 
by  pronouncing  these  four  words— Hoc  est 
corpus  meum— (this  is  my  body,)  of  con- 
verting a piece  of  bread,  in  the  form  of  a 
wafer,  into  the  real  body  and  blood,  soul  and 
divinity,  of  Jesus  Christ 

Among  persons  of  plain  common  sense, 
especially  among  Protestants,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this 
doctrine  by  serious  argument  Our  own 
senses  give  us  the  most  positive  evidence  of 
its  untruth ; we  see,  we  feel,  we  taste  and 
smell,  that  what  was  bread  and  wine  before 
consecration,  is  bread  and  wine  still.  If  a 
man  can  once  bring  his  mind  to  believe  such 
a doctrine,  be  must  have  arrived  at  a state  of 
credulity  that  will  render  him  incapable  of 
deciding  between  truth  and  error.  a It  is  a 
doctrine,”  as  Dean  Swift  says,  “the  belief  of 
which  makes  every  thing  else  unbelievable.” 
And  before  an  audience,  like  that  which  has 
favored  us  with  their  attention  this  evening, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  those  argu- 
ments which  reason  suggests,  and  the  evi- 
dences with  which  the  Scriptures  abound,  to 
prove  its  absurdity  and  error. 

26.  But  it  will  oe  inquired,  what  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  early  Reformers  of  the 
Church  on  this  subject,  and  especially  of 
Luther  who  was  slow  in  laying  aside  the 
errors  in  which  he  had  been  educated ; who 
commenced  writing  and  publishing  as  soon 
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aa  he  discovered  the  abuses  in  the  Romish 
Church;  but  whose  mind  was  for  a long 
time  shackled  by  early  prejudices,  and  tram- 
melled by  the  education  and:  habits  of  a 
monastic  life.  Let  us  deal  as  honestly  with 
Luther  as  he  dealt  with  himself.  He  re- 
nounced towards  the  close  of  his  life,  several 
of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  advocated  at 
an  earlier  period.  In  an  address,  written  in 
the  evening  of  his  days,  he  says,  “ I entreat 
you  to  read  my  writings  with  cool  considera- 
tion, and  even  with  much  pity.  I wish  you 
to  know  that  when  I began  the  affair  of  in- 
dulgences, I was  a monk,  and  a most  mad 
papist.  I went  seriously  to  work,  as  one 
who  had  a horrible  dread  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  who  from  his  inmost  soul,  was 
anxious  for  salvation.  You  will  find,  there- 
fore, in  my  eartier  writings,  many  things  of 
which  I do  not  now  approve.”  It  will,  con- 
sequently, not  be  duhcult  to  find  in  the 
writings  of  Luther,  previous  to  1530,  some 
things  in  favor  of  errors,  which  he  afterwards 
renounced,  and  which  the  church  to  which 
he  was  attached  subsequently  brought  nearer 
to  Scripture  truth.  And  this  was  in  con- 
formity to  his  dying  commands.  “Many 
things,”  said  he,  “ are  yet  to  be  made  better. 
We  have  only  made  the  beginning,  and  we 
have  retained  some  customs  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  weak  minds.  They  that  come 
after  us  we  hope  will  be  enabled,  by  the  spirit 
of  God  to  do  more.” 

27.  Let  us,  however,  see  what  Luther  says 
of  a doctrine  to  which,  or  to  a kindred  one, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  favorable. 

28.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Henry  VIII, 
who  was  then  a Papist,  made  an  attack  on 
Lather,  for  which  he  received  from  the  Pope 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  His  trea- 
tise was  in  Latin,  of  which  we  have  seen  no 
English  translation.  We  have  endeavored  to 
give  the  literal  meaning  of  a few  extracts,  as 
well  as  a translation  of  Luther’s  answer, 
whieh  was  written  in  German. 

29.  Henry  says,  “Doth  not  he  (Luther,) 
say  that  he  does  no  violence  to  the  word  of 
God,  when  he  declares  that  what  Christ  calls 
bread,  and  what  he  declares  to  be  wine,  means 
no  more  than  wine.  We  acknowledge  that 
it  was  bread  when  he  took  it,  but  we  deny 
that  it  was  any  longer  bread  when  he  made 
H into  his  body.” 

30.  To thisLuther replies.  (See Luther’s 
works,  vol.  19th,  p.  321-2,  Walch’s  edition, 
1740.)  “ I have  established  myself  on  the 
word  of  Christ,  who  speaks  by  the  Evange- 
list He  took  bread  and  said,  take  and  eat, 
this  is  my  body ; and  Paul  says,  1st  Cor.  10th 
chap,  and  16th  verse,  the  bread  that  we  break, 
is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ?  Now,  what  God  calls  bread,  man 


ought  not  to  deny  that  it  is  only  bread.” 
(p.  323) : “ You  say  the  words  are  plain, 
this  is  my  body ; they  are  indeed  plain,’ but 
they  do  not  say  that  it  ceases  to  be  bread, 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  bread.  For 
the  words  “ this  is,  points  to  the  bread,  and 
the  words  “ he  took,  he  blessed,  he  gave,”  aU 
refer  to  the  bread  which  he  held  in  his  hand : 
and  of  that  whieh  he  had  taken  into  his  hand, 
which  he  blessed  and  brake,  and  gave  to 
them,— he  says,  “ this  is  my  body.”  There- 
fore, that  these  words  in  every  construction 
of  language,  point  to  the  bread,  is  clear  to 
aU  but  the  blind  sophists,  who  do  no  more 
than  pervert  the  language. 

31.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  this  answer 
to  the  King,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  a mo- 
mentary digression.  It  is  said  by  several 
writers,  that  in  this  reply,  Luther  forgot  the 
courtesy  that  was  due  to  royalty.  We  admit 
the  fact  Luther  had  no  great  respect  for 
the  character  of  Henry,  and  was  unfavorably 
impressed  with  regard  to  his  religious  sin- 
cerity,  and  after  events  proved  that  he  had 
not  mistaken  his  character.  But  we  must 
make  some  allowance  for  the  age  in  which 
the  combatants  lived,  and  the  provocation 
which  this  vacillating  and  tyrannical  mon- 
arch gave  the  Reformer.  His  book,  which 
was  dedicated  to  Leo  Tenth,  concludes  in 
these  words:  “Finally,  let  us,  with  all  the 
fury  with  which  we  have  opposed  the  Turks, 
Saracens  and  Infidels,  stand  up  against  this 
one  man,  who,  though  weak  in  power,  holds 
sentiments  far  more  dangerous  than  all  Turks, 
Saracens  and  Infidels.” 

32.  And  in  a letter  to  Charles  Fifth,  he  ex- 
horts him  “ to  destroy  Luther  and  his  books, 
by  fire,  by  power  and  the  sword,  and  to  tear 
out  by  the  roots  a pestilence  which  to  all 
future  times  shall  be  hated  and  accursed.” 

33.  That  a man  who,  in  all  but  truth  and 
talents  was  weak  and  powerless,  should  feel 
indignant  that  a foreign  king  was  using  all 
his  influence  among  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
to  cause  him  to  be  burnt,  as  well  as  the 
books  which  contained  the  sentiments  of  the 
Reformation,  which  he  valued  more  than  life 
itself,  cannot  surprise  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature ; and  that  he 
should  in  his  turn  rebuke  the  royal  theologian 
in  no  measured  phrases,  may  oe  easily  con- 
ceived by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
fearless  character  of  the  Reformer. 

34.  But  we  will  return  once  more  to  the 
sentiments  of  Luther  on  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  In  the  17th  vol.  p.  729, 
of  his  works,  he  speaks  of  “ Den  irrthum  von 
der  transubstantiation  daraus  viel  abgoette- 
rey  gefolgt:”  “the  error  of  transubstantiation 
wnich  is  followed  by  much  idolatry :”  and  in 
the  Smalcaldiaa  Articles,  which  were  written 
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by  Luther  himself,  and  are  found  in  his  16th 
vol.  2358th  page,  we  find  these  words : 

35.  u Of  transubstantiation  we  do  not  re- 
gard the  deceitful  sophistry  of  those  who 
teach  that  bread  and  wine  lose  their  natural 
substance,  and  only  preserve  the  appearance 
and  color  of  bread,  without  being  real  bread. 
For  it  accords  best  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  bread  remains  bread,  as 
St  Paul  himself  says,  u the  bread  that  we 
break,”  and  also, u eat  ye  of  this  bread.” 

36.  Whilst,  however,  all  the  Reformers 
agreed  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  6f  transub- 

themselves  as  to  what  they  sL>uld  substitute 
in  its  stead,  and  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin, 
Zuinglius,  and  others,  all  had  their  peculiar 
views,  in  which  there  may  be  traced  con- 
siderable shades  of  difference,  as  well  as 
obscurity.  The  language  of  Christ  at  the  ' 
institution  being  highly  figurative.  44  This  is 
my  body,”  led  the  majority  to  adopt  the  sen- 
timent that  the  Saviour’s  spiritual  body  was 
resent  in  the  Eucharist  What  they  meant 
y this  spiritual  presence,  can  perhaps  be 
best  shown  by  a quotation  from  the  writings 
of  a learned  modern  divine. — Schmucher's 
Popular  Theology , p.  248-9. 

37.  44  That  agreeably  to  the  declarations  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  all  human  bodies  will  ex- 
perience a very  great  change  at  death,  and 
prior  to  the  resurrection  in  their  glorified 
form.  The  extent  of  this  change,  they  re- 
garded as  such)  that  although  enough  of  the 
old  body  would  remain,  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  identity,  (its  substance  or  essence,) 
its  properties  would  be  entirely  changed,  and 
it  would*  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  laws 
and  limitations  which  now  regulate  matter. 
In  this  sense  they  understood, the  declara- 
tions of  the  Apostle,  that  the  glorified  body 
shall  be  incorruptible  and  immortal,  yea,  so 
highly  refined  in  its  properties  of  a spirit, 
and  may  justly  be  called  a spiritual  body. 
Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  body  of  the 
Saviour  has  also  experienced  the  change 
described  by  Paul,  nay,  that  it  is  endowed 
with  properties  still  higher  than  those  which 
the  glorified  body  of  the  Saints  will  possess ; 
and  that  it  was,  therefore,  even  less  restricted 
by  laws  which  now  regulate  the  matter 
known  to  us.” 

38.  44  With  these  premises,  their  view  of 
this  subject  may  be  advantageously  stated 
thus : 

“ The  bread  and  wine  remain  in  all  res- 
pects unchanged ; but  the  invisible  and  glo- 
rified body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  also 
actually  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  exert  an  influence  on  all  those 
vmo  receive  the  bread  and  wine ; not  indeed 
present  in  that  form,  nor  with  those  proper- 


ties which  belonged  to  the  Saviour’s  body 
on  earth,  such  as  visibility,  tangibility, 
for  these  it  no  longer  possesses,  but  present 
with  the  new  and  elevated  properties  which 
now  belong  to  its  glorified  state.” 

39.  This  then  is  the  extent  of  Luther’s 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  or  subpanation 
as  it  has  been  sometimes,  but  improperly, 
called.  The  views  of  Melancthon  were,  that 
the  Saviour  was  merely  virtually  or  influen- 
tially present  in  the  sacrament  Many  other 
Lutheran  divines  believe  that,  u whilst  the 
bread  and  wine  are  merely  symbolical  re- 
presentations of  the  Saviour’s  absent  body, 
by  which  we  are  reminded  of  his  suffering, 
there  is  also  a peculiar  and  spiritual  blearing 
bestowed  on  all  worthy  communicants.  In 
fact,  the  Lutheran  Church  has,  for  a century 
past,  ceased  to  agitate  this  question — leaving 
its  members  to  follow  the  dictates  of  con- 
science agreeably  to  the  light  of  Scripture. 
This  we  are  authorized  to  do  without  a de- 
parture from  the  creed  of  our  church,  since 
at  our  ordination,  in  this  country  especially, 
we  only  profess  to  believe, 44  that  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  word  of  God  are  taught 
in  a manner  substantially  correct  in  the  doc- 
trinal articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.” 

40.  Have  we  not  a rigpit  then  to  appeal  to 
the  candor  and  liberality  of  our  Protestant 
brethren,  between  whose  faith  and  ours  the 
difference  is  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
detected.  What  if  some  of  our  members 
believe  that  the  spiritual  body  of  their  risen 
and  ascended  Saviour  be  present  in  the  sa- 
crament, and  after  their  rejection  of  transub- 
stantiation, it  can  only  be  present  in  a spi- 
ritual manner,  does  our  article  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  creeds  of  other  churches! 
In  the  confession  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  the  Netherlands,  we  find  the  following 
words : 44  We  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  nour- 
ishes us  in  the  Holy  Supper  with  his  true 
body  and  blood,  and  that  he  really  and 
verily  communicates  to  us  what  he  therein 
represents.”  (See  Risler’s  extracts.)  Calvin 
in  his  Institutes,  says,  44 1 therefore  maintain 
that  in  the  mystery  of  the  Supper,  by  the 
emblems  of  bread  and  wine,  Christ  is  really 
exhibited  to  us ; that  is  his  body  and  blood, 
in  which  he  yielded  full  obedience,  in  order 
to  work  out  a righteousness  for  us ; by  which 
we  may,  in  the  first  place,  become  united 
with  him  into  one  body ; and  secondly,  being 
made  partakers  of  the  substance  of  himself, 
also  be  strengthened  by  the  reception  of 
every  blessing.” — Calvins  Institute  Lib.  IV, 
ch.  xviL 

41.  The  Episcopal  Church,  in  her  28th 
article,  holds  the  following  language : 44  ft,” 
(the  Supper  of  the  Lord,)  44  is  a sacrament  of 
redemption  by  Christ’s  death,  insomuch  that 
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to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  44.  Brethren,  we  have  detained  you  long 
receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  take  is  in  an  explanation  of  the  unscriptural  nature 
a partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  like-  and  dangerous  tendency  of  doctrines  which 
wise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a partaking  of  few  of  those  who  now  hear  us,  could  have 
the  blood  of  Christ”  In  the  same  article  supposed  would  have  found  advocates  among 
ahe  rejects  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  those  who  profess  to  be  Protestants.  Were 
and  then  adds,  u The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  we  addressing  the  stated  worshippers  of  this 
taken  and  eaten  in  the  Supper,  only  after  a church  alone,  we  should  consider  these  ar- 
spiritual  and  heavenly  manner.”  trie  most  guments  and  illustrations  as  superfluotis. 
strenuous  followers  of  Luther  m advocating  But  we  are  surrounded  by  our  ministering 
our  creed,  even  according  to  the  letter — brethren,  and  the  delegates  from  other  por- 
“that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  ac-  tions  of‘our  church,  and  by  some  of  those 
tually  present  under  the  emblems  of  bread  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and 
and  wine” — do  not  contend  for  more  than  who  in  common  with  us,  feel  and  lament  the 
this.  demoralizing  effects  which  the  dissemination 

42.  We  proceed  tq  the  third,  and  last  of  such  unscriptural  doctrines  are  calculated 
error,  'which  has  been  adopted  by  those  who  to  produce.  To  them  we  would  say,  in  the 
profess  to  have  derived  the  doctrine  from  the  language  of  the  Apostle  in  our  text,  44  Hold 
creed  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  viz : u That  fast  the  profession  of  your  faith  without 
in  partaking  of  the  sacraments  we  become  wavering,  for  he  is  futhful  that  promised.” 
entitled  to  salvation.”  We  have,  in  discuss-  “You  have  the  Bible,  and  the  sentiments  and 
ing  the  two  previous  heads,  already  shown,  prayers  of  good  men,  on  your  side,*— be  not 
at  least  in  part,  that  this  doctrine  is  unscrip-  dismayed.”  u The  Lord  is  our  defence,  and 
tural.  The  Scriptures  every  where  assure  God  is  the  rock  of  our  refuse.”  He  will  never 
us,  that  the  Gospel  is  the  great  instrument  abandon  his  people  or  ms  church.  In  the 
of  regeneration.  The  Gospel  (says  St  Paul,)  spirit  of  your  Master,  go  on  fearlessly,  but 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  meekly,  humbly  and  prayerfully,  in  the  per- 
one  that  believefh.  Being  born  again  (says  formance  of  duty.  Let  us  evince  an  in- 
St  Peter,)  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  creased  spirit  of  devotion,  of  watchfulness 
incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God.  And  and  prayer,  and  the  Providence  of  God  may 
we  ask,  were  not  Simon  Magus,  Hvmeneeus,  yet  overrule  these  dark  and  discouraging 
Phfletus,  Phygellus,  and  Hermogenes,  all  events,  to  the  benefit  of  his  church  and  the 
baptized,  even  by  inspired  ministers?  Were  glory  of  his  name. 

not  the  gross  transgressors  in  the  seven  45.  The  remaining  doctrines  of  the  Evan- 
Churches  of  Asia,  once  baptized,  and  com-  gelical  Lutheran  Church,  seem  to  require  no 
municants  ? — and  did  not  Judas  receive  from  particular  explanation,  since  the  most  ixnpor- 
the  hand  of  the  Saviour  himself  the  sacra-  tant  and  essential  ones  have  been  adopted  by 
ment,  and  was  he  not  a devil — and  did  he  all  other  Protestant  Churches, 
not  die  the  miserable  death  of  a suicide  ? 46.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 

43.  But  what  say  our  articles,  tt  Baptism  unconditional  election.  We  practise  the  rite 

(as  we  have  already  shown)  is  the  means  of  of  coitfirmation  as  a mode  of  admitting  mem- 
grace.”  In  the  13th  article,  on  the  use  of  the  bers  into  the  church,  accompanied  by  the 
sacraments,  we  read  these  words : profession  of  faith,  but  we  do  not  regard 

w Concerning  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  confirmation  as  a sacrament  Our  Church 
our  churches  teach,  that  they  were  instituted  Government  is  of  a simple  form,  correspond- 
not  only  as  marks  of  a Christian  profession  ing  in  this  respect  with  the  republican  in- 
amongst  men,  but  rather  as  signs  and  evi-  stitutions  of  our  land.  We  recognise  but 

dences  of  the  divine  disposition  towards  us,  one  order  of  clergy,  and  our  laity  have  an 

tendered  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and  con-  eouol  right  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
firming  the  faith  of  those  who  use  them,  of  the  church.  For  the  sake  of  order  we 
Hence  the  sacraments  ought  to  be  received  are  governed  by  Synods.  Our  officers  are 
with  faith  in  the  promises  which  are  exhi-  elected  by  their  brethren,  and  hold  their 
bited  and  proposed  by  them.  They,  there-  offices  during  a limited  term.  We  have  no 
fore,  condemn  those  who  maintain  that  the  objections  to  the  name  of  a Bishop,  as  the 

sacraments  produce  justification  in  their  re-  overseer  of  the  church.  For  we  have  such  , 

ceipts  as  matters  of  course,  (ex  opere  operate,)  overseers,  that  go  under  the  names  of  Bish- 
and  who  do  not  teach  that  faith  is  necessary,  ops,  Presidents,  or  Superintendents ; but  we 
in  the  reception  of  the  sacraments,  to  the  have  not  been  able  to  convince  ourselves 
remission  of  sins.” — Schmuche^s  Transit  that  any  additional  powers  can  be  granted 
tions.  him  by  a re-ordination. 

The  meaning  of  this  article  is  so  evident  47.  Our  church  has  never  desired  the  aid 
that  it  seems  to  require  no  further  illustration,  of  the  State,  in  support  of  its  ministers.  The 
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cry  of  danger  to  our  free  institutions,  in  a 
supposed  attempt  at  a union  of  Church  and 
State,  has  sometimes  been  raised  in  this 
country,  by  the  enemies  of  religion ; but  it 
will  be  easily  seen,  that  from  the  nature  of 
things,  this  would  be  impossible,  even  if  the 
attempt  were  made.  The  different  views 
among  the  various  denominations,  and  sec- 
tional prejudices,  would  present  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle;  but  above  all,  our 
Church,  from  the  principles  we  hold,  could 
never  harbor  such  an  idea,— or  if  it  even  did, 
the  smallness  of  our  number  clearly  shows 
. its  utter  impracticability,  and  the  charge,  if 
ever  made  in  earnest,  is  too  absurd  to  re- 
quire a refutation.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
Synods  will  pass  any  law  oppressive  to  the 
people.  The  Church  is  represented  by  an 
equal  number  of  ministers  and  lay-dele- 
gates — the  latter  being  annually  elected  by 
the  people.  We  are  governed  by  a consti- 
tution which  cannot  be  altered,  but  by  a 
slow  process — after  a considerable  lapse  of 
time  for  deliberation — and  not  without  a 
final  assent  by  the  people.  The  discipline  to 
which  our  ministers  and  members  are  sub- 
jected, is  that  which  they  themselves  consent 
to  adopt,  for  the  sake  of  order.  This  dis- 
cipline is  certainly  opposed  to  vice  in  every 
form ; but  it  is  not  intended  to  discount^ 
nance  free  inquiry,  and  it  has  ever  been  the 
practice,  both  among  ministers  and  people, 
to  communicate  their  thoughts  freely  to  each 
other,  without  the  danger  of  being  suspected' 
as  heretics.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
best  discipline  for  the  walk  and  conversation 
of  man,  comes  from  a renewed  heart,  and 
that  without  this  our  strictest  rules  are  unar 
vailing.  We  do  not  desire  to  deprive  our 
people  of  their  rights  and  liberties;  but  as 
order  in  God’s  house  is  necessary,  such  rules 
are  formed  for  the  government  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  the  collected  wisdom  and  piety  of 
the  church  may  conceive  necessary  to  its 
purity  and  prosperity.  In  the  calls,  which 
we  are  frequently  obliged  to  make  on  our 
people,  for  pecuniary  aid,  to  support  those 
operations  which  are  deemed  necessary  to 
the  advancement  of  religion,  we  do  not  seek 
our  own,  but  the  public  good.  When  we 
ask  their  assistance  in  supporting  institu- 
tions, designed  by  the  blessing  of  God  to 
prepare  Christian  laborers  in  that  field,  from 
which  we  will  ere  long  be  removed, — when 
we  solicit  them  to  aid  us  in  supporting  Sun- 
day Schools,  and  to  send  the  Bible  and  the 
Missionary  to  those  who  are  living  in  dark- 
ness, ignorance  and  sin,  we  are  but  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  commission  we  have 
received,  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  enjoins  upon  us  the  duty  of 
remembering  the  poor  and  ignorant,  ana  of 


promoting  benevolence  and  mercy  among 
men.  In  thus  performing  our  duty,  our 
people  will  not  blame  us,  for  we  ask  it  not 
ior  ourselves.  From  the  little  that  we  have, 
we  give  it  freely  to  the  same  objects.  The 
ministers  of  our  church  are  proverbially  poor ; 
we  do  not  complain  of  our  lot ; we  were 
fully  aware  of  it  when  we  assumed  our 
offices, — but  could  our  people  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  anxieties  and  cares,  and  the 
struggles  of  adversity,  of  nine-tenths  of  their 
clergy,  they  would,  at  least  withhold  the 
cruel  charge,  that  our  profession  is  chosen, 
or  pursued,  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

48. HVe  have  endeavored  to  give  a hasty 
sketch  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church — a Church  that 
made  the  first  successful  opposition  to  the 
corruptions  and  intolerance  of  that  of  Rome ; 
for  although  Wickliffe,  Hubs  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  have  inveighed  against  these  corrup- 
tions, yet  the  hand  of  power  had  been  imbrued 
in  their  blood — the  minds  of  men  had  been 
left  in  deeper  gloom,  and  the  darkness  of 
error  had  covered  all  the  earth.  It  was  Lu- 
ther and  his  fellow  laborers  in  the  great  cause 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church,  that  came 
forward  fearlessly,  armed  by  the 'panoply  of 
truth,  cheered  by  the  prophecies  and  hopes 
contained  in  the  book  of  God,  and  pledged 
in  that  fearful  contest  their  lives  and  all  mat 
earth  holds  dear,  and  all  their  Heaven.  The 
labors  of  their  gigantic  minds,  and  the  fervent 
piety  of  their  devoted  hearts,  ended  only 
with  their  lives.  But  they  lived  long  enough 
to  witness  the  dawn  of  brighter  days — to 
behold  deep  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men 
those  principles,  which  in  the  process  of 
time,  would  give  religious  toleration  to  the 
human  race.  And  can  it  be  denied,  that  our 
venerable  Church  is  the  Mother  of  Protes- 
tants ? That  her  doctrines  and  her  principles 
have  formed  the  ground  work  of  tne  creeds 
and  sentiments  which  govern  our  brethren 
of  other  denominations,  who,  although  there 
may  be  shades  of  difference  in  our  faith  and 
forms  of  worship,  must  still  acknowledge, 
that  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation we  all  agree. 

49.  We  would  not  be  so  uncharitable  as 
to  believe  that  our  Protestant  brethren  would 
intentionally  misrepresent  our  doctrines.  A 
Church  which  has  ever  exercised  charity  and 
brotherly  kindness  to  its  brethren  of  other 
denominations,  has  a right  to  claim  that  her 
doctrines  and  her  principles  should  be  weigh- 
ed with  all  that  candor  which  we  ought  to 
bring  to  the  investigation  of  religious  truth. 
Yet  from  some  cause, — probably  the  want  of 
correct  information  as  to  our  creed, — we  are 
sometimes  charged  with  entertaining  super- 
stitious notions ; and  in  a comparatively  recent 
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work,  (Buck’s  Theol.  Dictionary,)  which 
is  a standard  book,  in  the  hands  of  all  de- 
nominations, it  is  stated  that 44  The  Luther- 
ans, of  all  Protestants,  are  said  to  differ  least 
from  the  Romish  Church.” 

50.  Now  we  would  ask  in  all  fairness  and 
candor,  whether  we  are  deserving  of  this 
charge  ? And  wherein  are  we  more  like  the 
Romish  Church  than  any  other  Protestants  ? 
Is  it  in  our  doctrines  ? And  would  it  not  be 
well  first  to  inquire,  what  important  tenet  do 
other  Protestants  hold  which  has  not  been 
derived  from  our  Chuich  ? What  is  there  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  followers  of  Calvin  but 
his  decrees,  that  has  not  been  borrowed 
from  us  ? And  what  are  there  in  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  save  that  on  Episcopacy,  and  m 
the  sentiments  of  the  excellent  form  of 
prayer  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  that  has  not, 
in  a great  measure,  come  from  the  same 
source  ? Has  not  one  of  their  most  cherished 
divines,  Bishop  Laurence,  a high  dignitary  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  recently  shown  in  his 
Bompton  Lectures,  and  acknowledged  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude,  that  all  their  essential 
articles,  as  well  as  many  of  their  forms  of 
devotion  were  almost  literal  translations  from 
the  writings  of  Melancthon,  Luther,  and  their 
coadjutors  ? 

51.  The  following  is  his  language : “They 
(meaning  their  articles,)  were  neither  the 
productions  of  Parker  nor  the  convocation” — 
“ they  were  not  borrowed  from  any  Calvin- 
istical  or  Zuinglian,  but  from  a Lutheran 
creed.”  “ Their  resemblance,  (he  continues,) 
was  not  confined  to  a mere  affinity  of  idea,  or 
the  occasional  adoption  of  an  individual  ex- 
pression ; but  in  some  cases  entire  extracts 
were  copied,  without  the  slightest  omission, 
or  minutest  variation.  In  the  first  compila- 
tion many  prominent  passages  were  taken 
from  the  Augsburg,  ana  in  the  second,  from 
the  Wirtemberg  Confessions.  These  were 
Lutheran.” — Laurence's  Rampton  Lectures, 
pp.  42  and  3. 

52.  Are  we  most  like  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  power  of  our  priesthood,  and  the  pomp 
and  parade  of  our  religious  worship!  Our 
ministers  preclude  themselves  from  holding 
any  office*  in  the  State.  We  have  no  over- 
grown hierarchy — the  Church  is  destitute  of 
wealth  or  of  power — its  pastors  are  chosen 
by  the  people— its  temples  are  without  images 
or  imposing  pictures,  and  its  forms  of  wor- 
ship are  of  the  simplest  kind.  Do  we  differ 
least  from  them  in  the  intolerant  and  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  that  Church  ? And  where, 
we  ask,  has  the  Lutheran  Church  ever  be- 
trayed a spirit  of  intolerance  1 When  the 
dangerous  fanatics  of  Munster  created  dis- 
turbances in  Thuringia,  Moravia,  and  Switz- 
erland, Luther,  although  he  opposed  their 


sentiments,  labored  to  stay  the  arm  of  perse- 
cution. “ It  is  not  right,”  said  he,  “ to  perse- 
cute, to  murder,  to  burn  and  destroy,  such 
poor  people,  on  account  of  their  religious 
tenets.  We  should  let  every  one  believe 
what  he  thinks  right  I”  And  to  the  Council 
of  Nuremberg,  he  wTote,  “lam  always  op- 
posed to  the  shedding  of  blood  for  the  sake 
of  religion,  and  I shall  never  give  my  vote  to 
persecute  those  whom  we  suppose  to  be  false 
teachers.” 

53.  After  passing  through  the  most  me- 
morable struggle  that  ever  signalised  any 
age,  save  that  at  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Christian  faith  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  after 
having  endured  with  fortitude,  the  persecu- 
tions of  bigotry  and  power,  our  Church  at 
last  became  triumphant,  and  her  doctrines 
were  established  as  the  national  religion  of 
Prussia,  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Mark  the 
temper  she  exhibited  in  the  day  of  triumph. 
She  commenced  no  retaliation  against  her 
persecutors.  She  encouraged  no  bitter  spirit 
of  revenge.  Her  former  opponents  of  the 
Romish  Church  were  allowed  to  dwell  un- 
molested in  the  land,  there,  to  this  day,  their 
temples  and  their  monasteries  remain,  as  the 
monuments  of  the  toleration  of  our  Church. 

54.  Do  we  differ  least  from  them  in  with- 
holding the  word  of  God  from  the  common 
people  ? He  who  has  ever  visited  Germany 
cannot  have  failed  to  remark,  that  every 
Protestant  fiunily,  nay,  every  individual  of 
that  family,  from  the  King  down  to  the 
humblest  peasant,  possesses  a copy  of  the 
Scriptures;  nor  can  ne  easily  forget  the  deep 
veneration  with  which  that  saered  volume, 
the  rule  of  their  faith  and  life,  is  regarded. 
It  descends,  as  a rich  treasure,  from  parents 
to  children,  and  is  often  their  only  legacy. 
The  rest  of  the  Protestant  world,  in  pre- 
ferring their  own  language  and  forms  of 
worship,  may  perhaps  place  but  a light  value 
on  the  services  of  the  great  Reformer;  but 
the  Germans  will  never  forget  who  it  was 
that  translated  their  Bible,  and  composed 
many  of  those  sublime  hymns,  which  have 
been  read  and  sung  for  the  last  three  hun- 
dred years,  in  every  temple,  and  in  the  habi- 
tation of  every  Christian  fiunily,  from  the 
mountain  tops  to  the  lowest  valley — that 
have  accompanied  the  shepherd  to  the  hills, 
the  peasant  to  his  fields,  and  the  emigrant 
to  distant  lands.  The  German  does  not 
easily  forget 'his  father-land,  but  should  H 
ever  occur  that  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
under  changes  of  circumstances,  his  early 
recollections  of  home  and  country  should 
fade  from  his  memory,  yet  w long  as  his 
language  remains,  ana  his  Bible  and  devo- 
tional songs  are  dear  to  his  heart,  the  me- 

I mory  and  services  of  Luther  will  not  die. 
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55.  Do  we  differ  least  from  them  in  advo- 
cating their  principles  ? Tis  true  we  do  not 
lend  a willing  ear  to  every  idle  tale  promul- 
gated by  bigotry,  against  the  morals  of  their 
priests  and  people,  but  we  do  not  counte- 
nance their  errors.  And  who  would  charge 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  all  others,  with  ad- 
vocating the  system  of  papacy  ? The  perse- 
cutions, the  trials,  ana  sufferings,  of  her 
Reformers,  and  the  labors  of  their  mighty 
minds  will  be  handed  down,  by  history,  to 
the  end  of  time : nor  will  her  struggles  in 
the  cause  of  truth  be  ever  forgotten,  so  long 
as  the  heroic  language  of  Luther  shall  be 
remembered,  who  when  summoned  before 
the  diet  of  Worms,  and  commanded  to  recant 
his  opinions,  fearlessly  refused  in  the  spirit 
of  a willing  martyr,  declared,  in  the  face  of 
the  assembled  multitude,  that  were  thirsting 
for  his  blood,  “ Here  I stand,  I cannot  do 
otherwise— God  help  me.” 

56.  But,  it  may  be  inquired,  has  God  in  an 
especial  manner  favored  this  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  his  presence  1 Have 
the  number  of  her  professors  increased  ? Hate 
she  contributed  her  means  in  forwarding  the 
benevolent  operations  of  the  day,  and  has 
she  aided  in  the  dissemination  of  the  Scrip- 
tyres,  and  in  carrying  to  destitute  and  deso- 
late regions,  the  religion  of  the  cross  ? To 
this  we  answer,  that  the  sentiments  of  our 
Church  have,  in  Europe,  been  adopted  by 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland, 
Lapland,  Finland,  and  parts  of  France,  Hun- 
gary and  Russia,  amounting,  according  to 
the  computation  of  a good  author,  to  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Europe  alone, 
and  embracing  in  it  seventeen  reigning  sove- 
reigns. (Sckmuchtfs  Popular  Theology.)  The 
number  of  its  members,  therefore,  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  any  other 
Protestant  denomination.  In  the  United 
States,  where  our  number  is  small,  compared 
with  that  of  other  denominations,  we  have 
twelve  Synods,  and  a general  Synod — four 
Theological  Seminaries— about  eleven  hun- 
dred churches,  and  fifty  thousand  regular 
communing  members. 

57.  In  all  the  benevolent  operations  of 
Christians,  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  our 
Church  has  united  with  Christian  zeal,  and 
borne  her  share  of  labor  and  expense.  Her 
successful  missions  to  the  East  and  the  West 
bear  testimony  to  this  truth.  It  was  this 
Christian  spirit  that  led  Balzius,  Muhlenberg, 
Storcke,  and  others,  to  bear  the  standard  of 
the  cross  to  the  then  deserts  of  our  own 
land.  It  was  this  that  cheered  and  animated 
the  devoted  Schwartz,  and  his  fellow  laborers 


in  establishing  their  missions  in  the  wither- 
ing climate  of  the  East  Indies,  where  exiling 
themselves  forever  from  their  native  homes, 
they  wore  out  their  lives  in  imparting  reli- 
gious truth  to  the  heathen.  It  is  this  spirit, 
which  has  in  this  our  day,  carried  the  learned 
and  the  pious  Gutzlaff  to  the  hitherto  inter- 
dicted regions  of  China,  and  where  his 
judicious  and  enlightened  labors  are  duly 
appreciated  by  the  whole  Christian  world 
And  it  is  finally  this  spirit  which,  when  a 
recent  call  was  made  upon  us  by  Renius, 
and  his  fellow  Missionaries,  at  Palmacotta, 
m the  East,  was  an  assurance  that  a door  of 
access  to  the  heathen  was  now  open  to  us, 
awoke  the  slumbering  energies  of  our  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Churches,  ana  from  every  quar- 
ter of  our  land  the  response  has  been  simul- 
taneously made,  “We  will  go  forward  to 
their  assistance.” 

58.  That  we  are  attached  to  the  altars 
where  our  fathers  worshipped,  and  where  we 
have  plighted  our  vows  of  fidelity  to  our 
master  in  Heaven,  will  not  be  regarded  as  an 
unreasonable  prejudice  by  others.  That  we 
should  represent  her  in  as  favorable  a light 
as  truth  will  permit  is  very  natural  But  in 
advocating  the  claiirih  of  this  eldest  branch 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  to  which  we  be- 
long, we  disclaim  the  slightest  intention  of 
throwing  one  shadow  of  disrespect  on  the 
sentiments  of  our  brethren  of  other  church- 
es. We  have  never  boasted  of  being  an  ex- 
clusive Church,  whose  doctrines  were  more 
Scriptural,  or  whose  professors  were  purer, 
than  those  of  other  denominations,  by  whom 
we  were  surrounded  We  have  endeavored 
to  discountenance  that  spirit  of  proselytism, 
which  has  been  the  fruitfol  source  of  so  much 
dissension  in  our  land  We  are  willing  to 
unite  with  every  lover  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  producing  the  downfall  of  sectarianism, 
though  not  the  obliteration  of  sects.  Our 
pulpits  have  ever  been  open  to  the  ministers 
of  every  name.  We  desire  the  candid  judg- 
ment, and  the  brotherly  fellowship  of  all 
Christians,  and  if  from  their  more  favored  cir- 
cumstances, they  surpass  us  in  zeal  and  use- 
fulness, we  will  sincerely  rejoice  in  their 
success,  and  endeavor  to  imitate  their  exam- 
ple. Brethren  we  ore  journeying  together 
to  the  land  of  rest  and  reward  The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  our  faculties  will  be 
enlarged  in  the  regions  of  light  and  know- 
ledge. There  our  differences  of  sentiment 
will  be  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  glo- 
rious perfection  of  him  tpat  loved  us ; and 
there  may  we  sit  flown  with  Abraham,  with 
Isaac  ana  Jacob,  in  the  Kingdom  of  God— 
Amen. 
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LETTER L 

To  the  Rev . John  Bachman,  D.  <f*c. 

Rev.  Sir* — A very  short  time  has  elapsed 
since  a friend  drew  my  attention  to  a copy 
of  your  “ Sermon  on  the  Doctrines  and  Discip- 
line of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church ; 
preached  in  this  city  on  the  12th  of  last  No- 
vember.” That  sermon  was  delivered  before 
a Synod  of  your  Church : and  it  was  natural 
that  upon  such  an  occasion  you  should  en- 
deavor to  sustain  their  doctrines,  to  vindicate 
their  discipline,  to  protect  their  character,  to 
maintain  their  integrity,  and  to  promote  their 
interests.  It  would  appear  also  from  the 
station  which  you  hold  in  that  Society, 
“ President  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  United 
States,”  to  have  been  peculiarly  your  duty  to 
be  foremost  in  the  vindication  of  their  cause. 
Had  you  confined  yourself  within  what  I view 
to  be  the  proper  limits  of  that  duty,  I woul<V 
consider  any  expostulation  or  reproof  to  be 
uncalled  for,  and  ungenerous;  but  as  I perceive 
you  have  in  some  places  unnecessarily  sal- 
lied forth  to  assail  those  who  gave  you  no 
provocation,  I beg  leave  to  oner  some  re- 
marks upon  that  portion  of  your  discourse. 
In  doing  so,  I shall  endeavor  to  keep  in  view 
that  excellent  principle  which  you  so  well 
describe  in  the  13th  paragraph  of  your  Ser- 
mon, via.  “ Whilst  we  contend  earnestly  for 
the  divine  principles  of  truth  in  our  Master’s 
cause,  we  shoula  beware  lest  our  zeal,  even 
in  a good  cause,  may  lead  us  to  lose  sight 
of  those  sentiments  of  charity,  which  con- 
stitute the  most  important  features  in  the 
Christian  character.”  u The  cause  of  truth 
has  gained  nothing,  either  by  violence  or 
abuse  ” 

In  truth.  Rev.  Sir,  I have  the  less  fear  of 
offending  in  this  way,  because,  for  you  per- 
sonally, I entertain  considerable  respect  I 
have  always  regarded  you,  as  I trust  I ever 
shall  continue  to  do,  as  a lover  of  literature, 
a man  of  mind,  who  has  successfully  cultiva- 
ted a taste  naturally  correct,  and  who  de- 
serves to  be  considered  a scholar  and  a friend 
to  science ; in  society,  a gentleman,  and  with 
me,  this  word  means  very  much ; differing 
widely  with  you  in  religion,  I have  however 
esteemed  you  as  not  only  quite  free  from 
everjr tinge  of  hypocrisy,  and  cant,  but  as 
possessing  much  candor  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, and  having  as  little  of  the  bigot  in  your 
composition  as  most  men  that  I know.  And 
it  is  oecause  I thus  regard  you,  that  I address 
to  you  these  letters.  There  are,  Sir,  in  this 
city,  public  teachers,  of  lengthened  visage, 
and  of  demure  physiognomy,  from  whom 
you  could  no  more  extort  a smile,  than  you 
could  conversation  from  a statue ; men  who 
hate  the  Catholic  Religion,  with  as  virulent 


rancor  as  it  is  possible  to  cloak  under  the 
semblance  of  zeal;  men  who  oiake  long 
prayers  and  speak  foul  untruths,  men  who  are 
more  holy  in  their  own  estimation  than  they 
are  in  mine.  These  men  may  preach  ana 
publish,  and  they  will  be  scarcely  noticed; 
for  their  trade  is  known,  and  their  efforts  are 
comparatively  valueless ; hut  it  is  because  I 
do  not  place  you  in  their  category,  that  I ad- 
dress you,  not  I trust  in  the  spirit  of  conten- 
tion or  of  strife,  but  in  that  of  Bober  expos- 
tulation. 

In  the  same  13th  paragraph  of  your  Ser- 
mon, p.  12,  you  give  to  your  hearers  the 
history  of  the  Hinkelites,  whose  errors  of 
doctrine,  you  “ regard  as  dangerous  to  mo- 
rals and  religion” — they  are  dissenters  from 
your  Church ; their  publications  you  describe 
as  w crude,  visionary  and  inflammatory” — in 
which  they  state,  that  the  Church  in  which 
you  preside  “ had  departed  from  the  true  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  which  he  (Hinkel) 
and  his  Church  attempted  to  restore.”  In 
fact,  the  principle  by  which  they  were  led  to  9 
dissent  from  you,  is  exactly  that,  as  described 
by  you  in  paragraph  8,  of  your  Sermon,  upon 
which  “Luther  and  the  other  Reformers” 
professed  to  act  “ They  sought  not  to  es- 
tablish a religion  of  their  own,  but  to  be- 
come the  blessed  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  God,  of  restoring  to  its  original  beauty, 
the  now  tarnished  glories  of  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer.”  You  farther  develop  the 
principle  m the  extract  there  given,  from  the 
address  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  others 
to  the  Emperor.  “ The  doctrines  of  Luther 
we  only  receive  as  far  as  they  agree  with  the 
word  of  God.  On  this  word  we  ground  our- 
selves, and  not  on  the  person  or  doctrines  of 
a man,  let  him  be  Luther  or  any  other  per- 
son; because  all  men  may  err.  We  will 
therefore  be  judged  only  by  the  Word  of 
God” 

I am  not  aware  of  any  right  which  you  or 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  has,  upon 
this  principle  of  Protestantism,  to  prescribe 
to  those  whom  you  call  Hinkelites,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  to  understand  the 
Word  of  God,  which  is  equally  open  to  them 
as  it  is  to  you ; and  in  the  interpretation  of 
which  you  are  as  liabfe  to  err  as  they  are, 
though  they  be  the  disciples  of  “ a weak  and 
illiterate  man,”  and  they  themselves  “a  de- 
clining and  unenlightened  sect”  dwelling  in 
“ abodes  ef  obscurity”  and  needing  “ prayer 
that  God  might  enlighten  their  minas  and 
restore  them  to  purity  of  faith,  and  righteous- 
ness of  life.”  Upon  this  principle,  which  I 
apprehend  you  both  hold  in  common,  there 
is  not,  and  there  cannot  be  on  earth,  any  tri- 
bunal to  determine  which  of  you  correctly 
interprets  the  Divine  Word ; and  therefore  it 
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is  of  little  consequence  that  “ No  Bynod  in 
our  country  has  ever  acknowledged  or  given 
countenance  to  this  sect.”  Yet,  since  u their 
ministers  and  their  doctrines  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  very  bosom  of  some  of 
your  churches  which  till  now  have  been  in 
regular  connexion  with  your  Synod”  you, 
looking  upon  them  to  have  departed  from 
the  word  of  God,  because  they  give  to  it  a 
different  interpretation  from  yours,  believe 
M the  duty  which  you  owe  to  the  flock  over 
which  you  are  appointed  overseers,  is  enjoin- 
ed on  you  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  your 
faith,  and  to  preserve  your  people  as  far  as 
you  can,  free  from  the  influence  of  error.” 

I acknowledge,  Rev.  Sir,  that  the  principle 
laid  down  here,  is  exceedingly  correct,  but 
the  difficulty  is  in  its  application ; because 
you  must  be  first  assured  that  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  of  God  is  erroneous  and 
that  yours  is  purely  correct ; but  as  you  and 
they  are  men,  and  “all  men  may  err,”  you 
cannot  be  certain  that  they  deviate  from  the 
truth  and  that  you  hold  to  it;  so  that  when 
you  imagine  yourself  “contending  earnestly 
for  divine  truth  in  your  master’s  cause,”  you 
may,  very  possibly,  in  your  effort  “ to  reform 
your  erring  fellow  men,”  be  yourself  con- 
tending for  error  and  opposing  truth.  Nei- 
ther is  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  North 
Carolina,  evidence  that  they  who  were  de- 
prived of  the  property  “ had  departed  from 
the  Lutherad  Church,  though  tney  differed 
from  the  Lutheran  Synod ; because  it  might 
just  as  well  have  happened,  as  several  emi- 
nent lawyers  m North  Carolina  then  asserted, 
that  it  was  the  Synod  and  not  the  Hinkelites 
that  departed  from  the  original  teaching  of 
the  Lutheran  system. 

Hence,  Rev.  Sir,  I would,  as  not  be- 
longing to  either  party,  have  left  you  un- 
disturbed in  your  contest,  having  no  reason 
to  incline  more  to  the  one  than  to  the  other, 
and  looking  upon  yqu  both  as  equallyright, 
and  equally  wrong,  had  you  not  thought 
proper  to  make  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
an  unwilling  party  in  your  fhmily  quarrel. 

It  is  plain,  Rev.  Sir,  that  you  do  not  hold 
in  high  esteem  “ this  declining  and  unenlight- 
ened sect,”  the  Hinkelites.  Though  you 
have  in  paragraph  16  made  a slight  dash  at 
us,  it  is  only  in  paragraph  22  you  show  that 
Hinkel  alone  is  not  to  satisfy  your  desire  for 
glorious  victory,  because  in  the  three  follow- 
ing paragraphs  you  treat  the  common  sense 
of  Catholics  as  even  below  that  of  Hinkel  and 
his  adherents.  Your  tone  and  manner  upon 
this  point  seemed  to  me  to  call  for  some 
examination  of  the  grounds  upon  which  yon 
imagined  yourself  authorized  to  treat  us  with 
so  little  ceremony  and  so  much  contempt 

Again,  Rev.  Sir,  in  your  49th  paragraph 


you  complain  of  being  “ misrepresented,”  you 
hope,  not  intentionally,  “by  your  Protestant 
brethren,”  as  to  your  “ doctrines.”  You  say 
that  in  Buck’s  Theological  Dictionary,  it  is 
stated  that  “ Hie  Lutherans,  of  all  Protest- 
ants, are  said  to  differ  least  from  the  Romish 
Church.”  In  page  50,  you  proceed,  “ Now 
we  would  ask  in  all  fairness  and  candor, 
whether  we  are  deserving  of  this  charge  f* 
and  you  proceed  in  the  next  five  paragraphs, 
sometimes  in  no  very  measured  language,  to 
impute  to  Catholics  a variety  of  errors  and  ' 
mat-practices  of  which  you  say  you  are  not 
guilty ! — And  this  under  the  appearance  of 
defending  your  society  from  the  charge  of 
differing  least  of  all  other  Protestant  Church- 
es from  us.  You  take  occasion  hereby  to 
treat  the  Romish  Church  with  no  great  cour- 
tesy. This  also,  Rev.  Sir,  has  urged  me  to 
address  you.  I am  not  then,  an  uninvited 
intermeddler  in  the  affairs  of  your  Synod;  I 
am  not  an  impertinent  assailant  of  persona 
quietly  engaged  in  their  own  affairs ; — but  as 
you  have  thought  proper,  to  go,  as  I con- 
ceive, out  of  your  course,  to  show  to  the  world  x 
that  you  were  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  any 
greater  affinity  than  other  Protestants  have 
to  us,  and  that  our  absurdity  in  contradicting 
common  sense  was  greater  than  even  the  er- 
roneous folly  of  the  unenlightened  Hinkel- 
ites, I consider  the  defence  of  that  Church  to 
which  I have  the  happiness  of  belonging,  if 
not  a duty  to  which  1 am  called  by  any  sta- 
tion, yet  to  be  an  undertaking  in  which,  I 
L amy  lawfully  and  honorably  engage,  and  in 
the  performance  of  which,  within  a narrow 
field,  though  I may  not  exhibit  the  erudition, 
the  prowess  and  the  tact  of  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Bachman,  still  I.  may  succeed  in  showing 
that  even  he  has  made  some  mistakes. 

As  I do  not  intend.  Rev.  Sir,  to  go  beyond 
the  topics  which  you  have  voluntarily  fur- 
nished in  your  Sermon,  I should  hope  that 
I may  comprise  in  a very  few  letters  all  that 
the  discussion  of  those  topics  shall  require. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c., 

B.C. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  Feb . 1, 1838. 


LETTER  IL 

To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  Dn 
Rev.  Sir, — I concur  with  you  in  the  stato> 
ment  put  forward  in  commencing  your  36th 
paragraph.  “All  the  Reformers  agreed  in 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.” 
Upon  the  principle  of  action,  which  you  at- 
tribute to  them  (par.  8,)  “they  must  have 
wished  to  purify  toe  Church  from  corruption 
in  doctrine.”  I do  not  then  assume  too  much 
when  I suppose  the  manner  m which  they 
sought  to  effect  this  purification,  was  by  as- 
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certaining  clearly  what  Christ  had  taught,  and 
rejecting  whatever  was  incompatible  there- 
with.— You  say,  “ they  sought  not  to  estab- 
lish a religion  of  their  own,  but  to  become 
the  blessed  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God, 
of  restoring  to  its  original  beauty  the  now 
tarnished  glories  of  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer.” These  glories,  I must  presume, ■ 
were,  in  their  opinion,  tarnished,  chiefly  by 
the  introduction  of  erroneous  doctrine : the 
restoration  to  original  beauty  therefore,  must 
chiefly  be  the  substitution  of  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  the  original  doctrine  which 
Christ  taught,  for  the  erroneous  teaching  by 
which  men  tarnished  these  glories.  To  drop 
figurative  speech. — The  Reformers,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  call  them,  must  have  known 
with  certainty  the  doctrine  which  Christ 
taught  upon  any  particular  point,  before  they 
could  have  correctly  pronounced  that  any  re- 
ceived teaching,  on  that  head,  was  erroneous. 

Since  they  all  agreed  in  rejecting  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  transubstantiation,  as  er- 
roneous, we  presume  they  must  have  all 
clearly  and  accurately  ascertained  what  Christ 
taught  to  be  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist ; 
and,  as  clearly  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation was  incompatible  therewith. 
We  may  then  reasonably  address  them  in  this 
way:  “Yon  all  ‘agree  in  rejecting  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.’  You  reject  it 
because  you  know  it  to  be  erroneous,  and 
incompatible  with  the  doctrine  taught  by  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  You  ‘do  not  seek  to 
establish,’  opinions  or  ‘a  religion  of  your 
own,’  but  to  restore  to  us  the  doctrines  of 
the  Redeemer.  You,  of  course,  are  prepared 
to  show  us  clearly  what  the  Redeemer  did 
teach  on  this  point;  for  only  thus  can  you 
show  to  u®  the  error  of  this  other  teaching, 
which  has  during  so  long  a period  tarnished 
the  glories  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.” 

You  would  not,  Rev.  Sir,  consider  this  an 
unreasonable  demand.  At  least,  it  would 
have  been  very  reasonable  in  June,  1530,  for 
you  tell  us  (in  paragraph  9,)  “that  it  was  not 
until  that  period  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  can  be  said  to  have  been  clear- 
ly defined.”  At  that  period,  then,  they  were 
“clearly  defined,”  ana  you  point  out  to  us 
the  very  instrument  in  which  this  definition 
was  given;  “the  memorable  Confession  of 
the  Reformers  presented  to  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg.” You  also  tell  us  that  “it  contained 
twenty-eight  articles,  twenty-one  of  which 
represent  the  religious  creed  of  the  Reform- 
ers, and  the  remainder  are  levelled  at  the 
errors  and  abuses  that  led  them  to  a separa- 
tion from  the  Church  of  Rome.”  Thus  hav- 
ing m your  view,  ascertained  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  they  “clearly  defined  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,”  and  they  of  course  as 


clearly  ascertained  the  errors  which  led  them 
to  a separation.  It  is  but  fair  and  natural, 
then,  to  ask  them — What  are  the  errors,  and 
what  is  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  to  which 
each  of  those  errors  is  opposed  ? 

From  your  12th  paragraph  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist  is 
clearly  defined  in  either  the  9th  or  the  10th 
of  those  articles,  for  you  tell  us — '‘the 
9th  and  10th  on  baptism  and  the  holy  sup* 
per  ” In  the  same  paragraph  you  tell  us — 
“ The  corruptions  of  the  Church  from  which 
the  Reformers  had  separated  themselves”  in- 
clude amongst  other  things,  “ The  commu- 
nion in  one  form — the  wine  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  being  denied  to  the  laity,”  “ the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,”  and  farther  on  you  tell 
us,  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph,  that  these 
errors  and  abuses  are  now  regarded  in  the 
same  light  by  all  Protestant  Christians.” 

Thus.  Rev.  Sir,  you  will,  no  doubt,  admit 
that  if  all  Protestant  Christians  know  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  to  teach  erroneous  doe- 
trine  regarding  the  nature  of  the  holy  supper, 
or  the  Eucharist,  they  must  necessarily  know 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  which  that  error  is 
opposed, — and  you  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
it  was  well  and  distinctly  known  to  the 
Reformers;  fbr  in  June,  1530,  they  clearly 
defined  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
which  doctrines  were  not  the  establishing  a 
religion  of  their  own,  but  a restoration  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Redeemer.  In  your  11th 
paragraph,  you  inform  us  that  “ the  articles 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  contain  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  (your)  faith, — have 
been  made  the  ground  work  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
with  some  variations,  contain  the  principles 
of  all  Protestant  denominations.”  From  June 
1530,  when  that  confession  was  presented  to 
the  Diet,  to  November  1837,  when  you 
preached,  is  a period  of  three  hundred  and 
seven  years  ana  five  months.  If  then,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  “ clearly 
defined,”  at  this  former  period,  if  the  docu- 
ment in  which  this  clear  definition  was  given, 
“contains  the  fundamental  principles  of  your 
faith,  is  the  ground  work  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and,  with 
some  variations,  contains  the  principles  of  all 
Protestant  denominations,”  we  are  not  at 
this  day,  Rev.  Sir,  very  unreasonable  in 
putting  the  following  question  to  the  Pro- 
testant denominations,  who  have  all  agreed 
in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstanti*. 
tion,  and  who,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
years  since,  as  you  inform  us,  had  in  their 
hands,  a “ clear  definition  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,”  that  is,  according  to  you, 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Redeemer.  “ Gentle- 
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men,  what  did  Christ  teach  the  world  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Eucharist  or  holy  sup- 
per ?”  And  as  they  unanimously  say,  that  it  is 
erroneous  to  believe  in  transubstantiation,it  is 
very  natural  to  expect  from  them  the  simple 
testimony  of  what  Christ  taught,  and  which 
they  ought  to  have  known,  before  they  pro- 
nounced our  doctrine  to  be  erroneous. 

Yet,  Rev.  Sir,  what  do  you  give  us  in  para- 
graph 36  ? “ Whilst,  however  all  the  Re- 
formers agreed  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  they  unfortunately  differ- 
ed among  themselves  as  to  what  they  should 
substitute  in  its  stead.”  Are  not  your  ex- 
pressions exceedingly  at  variance  with  the 
principle  that  you  said  was  their  maxim? 
( par.  8.)  “ They  sought  not  to  establish  a 
religion  of  their  own.”  “ They  unfortunate- 
ly differed  amongst  themselves  as  to  what 
they  should  substitute  in  its  stead.”  This, 
Rev.  Sir,  is  not  exactly  the  process  which  we 
were  led  to  expect  We  thought  they  would 
first  ascertain  what  our  Saviour  had  taught, 
and  then  reject  whatever  was  incompatible 
with  that  teaching ; but  you  very  candidly 
and  fairly  exhibit  what  is  historically  true. 
You  discover  them  first  rejecting  a doc- 
trine which  they  dislike,  and  then  looking  for 
a substitute ; and  so  far  from  having  ascer- 
tained what  our  Saviour  taught,  they  differ 
among  themselves,  each  striving  to  substitute 
his  own  opinion  for  that  doctrine  which  aU 
Christendom  had  held  as  coming  from  the 
Redeemer,  but  which  they  rejected.  Never, 
have  I,  Rev.  Sir,  in  any  work  that  fell  under  my 
observation,  seen  a more  just  or  a more  hap. 
py  description  of  what  you  call  the  Reforma- 
tion, “ That  all  agreed  in  rejecting  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  but  they  unfortu- 
nately differed  amongst  themselves  as  to  what 
they  should  substitute  in  its  stead.”  Your 
very  appropriate  description  agrees  with  what 
I would  describe  as  Protestantism:  “The  re- 
jection of  the  testimony  of  the  Church  con- 
cerning the  doctrines  of  Christ,  for  the  pur- 
pose or  allowing  each  individual  to  substitute 
ids  own  opinion.”  You  see,  Rev.  Sir,  this  is 
exactly  agreeing  to  reject  doctrine,  but  un- 
fortunately differing  as  to  what  opinion  shall 
be  substituted ; aim  as  a consequence  of  this 
difference,  leaving  each  person  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  opinion.  We  may  also  de- 
scribe it,  as  substituting  the  private  judg- 
ment or  opinion  of  each  individual,  for  the 
one  unchanging  testimony  of  an  authorita- 
tive public  tribunal.  You  perceive,  then, 
Rev.  Sir,  that  this  process  at  once  places  you 
and  me  and  Hinkel  upon  the  same  level,  and 
enables  me  to  ask  with  some  degree  of  reason, 
why  you  presume  to  charge  him  with  want- 
ing “ purity  of  faith  and  righteousness  of 
lift,”  in  following  his  private  judgment;  and 


to  exhibit  me  as  having  “ arrived  at  a state  of 
credulity  that  will  render  me  incapable  of 
deciding  between  truth  and  error,”  as  holding 
“ a doctrine  whose  absurdity  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  expose  by  serious  argument,” 
( paragraph  25,)  merely  because  I receive  the 
testimony  of  the  bulk  of  Christendom,  con- 
cerning the  doctrine  of  Christ 

Upon  Dr.  Bachman's  principle,  that  is  upon 
the  principle  of  Protestantism,  neither  he  nor 
1,  nor  Hinkel  can  be  certain  whether  either 
of  us,  or  if  either,  which  of  us,  knows  what 
the  Redeemer  taught ; for  we  are  only  men, 
“ and  all  men  err, — and  1 should  have  ex- 
pected, Rev.  Sir,  that  conscious  of  this  lia- 
oility  to  error,  you  would  have  modestly  de- 
clined asserting  that  you  knew  what  Christ 
taught  and  that  you  would  not  dogmatically 
proclaim  that  Hinkel  and  the  Catholics  were 
in  error.  Perhaps  Sir,  the  error  is  with  you. 

I shall  not  at  present  pursue  this  topic  far- 
ther. I return  to  your  historical  description 
in  paragraph  36, — “ they  unfortunately  differ- 
ed among  themselves  as  to  what  they  should 
substitute  in  its  stead,  and  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  Galvin,  Zuinglius  and  others,  all  had 
their  peculiar  views,  in  which  there  may  be 
traced  considerable  shades  of  difference  as 
well  as  of  -obscurity.”  Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  what- 
ever success  may  attend  your  efforts  to  har- 
monise those  shades  of  difference  and  to  shed 
light  upon  this  obscurity,  it  may  be  as  well, 
before  proceeding  onwards,  for  us  to  ascer- 
tain what  those  early  Reformers  thought  of 
the  opinions  of  each  other it  will  be  seen, 
that  unfortunately,  they  were  not  always  so 
well  disposed  as  you  appear  to  be,  (para- 
graph 40,)  to  find  between  their  irreconcil- 
able “ faiths”  as  you  would  call  what  I re- 
gard to  be  irreconcilable  “opinions,”  a “dif- 
ference so  slight  as  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
detected.” 

You  need  not,  Rev.  Sir,  my  information, 
that  Luther's  first  denial  of  transubstantia- 
tion was  in  1520 ; in  his  book  “ On  the  Cap- 
tivity of  Babylon.”  You  are  aware  also  that 
he,  notwithstanding  this,  continued  to  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  Nor  need  jrou  be 
told  of  the  remarkable  expression  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  people  of  Strasburg,  “ that  it  would 
have  been  a great  pleasure  to  him,  had  some 
good  means  been  afforded  him  of  denying  it 
(the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,)  because 
nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
the  design  in  which  he  was  engaged,  of  pre- 
judicing the  papacy.”  He  however  acknow- 
ledges that  the  plain  simplicity  of  the  Scrip- 
ture in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence made  it  impossible  for  him  to  deny  it. 

Carlo8tadrus,  however,  attacked  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence,  much  against  Lu- 
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ther’s  wishes : and  without  looking  for  Lu- 
ther’s consent,  he  during  the  concealment  of 
that  leader  in  1521,  threw  down  images, 
abolished  the  elevation  of  the  sacrament,  dis- 
continued low  Masses,  and  introduced  com- 
munion under  both  kinds  in  the  church  at 
Wittenberg.  These  proceedings  created 
great  jealousy  between  them : but  the  sacra- 
mentarian  war  was  not  fairly  waged  until  the 
22d  of  August,  1524.  The  history  of  its 
origin  is  given  by  Luther  himself  in  his  own 
works.  It  is  substantially  this : 

On  his  way  to  Oriemond  he  preached  this 
day  at  Jena,  in  presence  amongst  others,  of 
Cariostadius,  of  whom  he  said  some  things 
not  very  flattering.  After  the  sermon,  Car- 
iostadius paid  a visit  to  Luther,  who  lodged 
at  the  tavern  of  the  u Black  Bear,”  where, 
after  defending  himself  from  the  charges  that 
Luther  had  made,  he  said  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  opinion  of  this  latter  concerning  the 
real  presence.  Luther  defied  in  a contempt- 
uous way  Cariostadius  to  write  against  tne 
doctrine,  promising  him  a florin  of  gold  to 
undertake  it  He  flung  the  money  on  the 
table,  Cariostadius  took  it  up ; they  shook 
hands  and  mutually  promised  loir  play.  Lu- 
ther drank  to  the  health  of  his  opponent  and 
to  the  fine  work  he  undertook  to  produce, 
and  in  return,  was  pledged  in  a bumper.  On 
parting  however,  Luther  expressed  the  hope 
of  living  to  see  his  opponent  broken  on  the 
wheel ; and  Carlostaaius  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  praying  that  Luther  might  break 
nis  neck  before  he  left  town.  Luther  com- 


ly  smothered  with  filth  at  entering  Oriemond. 
Luther,  however,  subsequently  discovered, 
that  his  opponent  though  driven  from  Saxo- 
ny had  found  help  in  Switzerland,  whither  he 
retired.  There  Zuinglius,  former  pastor  of 
Zurich,  and  (Ecolampadius,  ably  sustained 
him : and  Luther  declared  that  he  despaired 
of  the  salvation  of  Zuinglius,  not  only  for 
denying  the  doctrine  of  Christ  respecting  the 
sacrament,  but  also  for  proclaiming  that  hea- 
thens were  in  heaven. 

Cariostadius  some  time  after,  sought  a re- 
conciliation with  Luther,  for  his  own  conve- 
nience, and  to  effect  it,  assured  him  that  what 
he  wrote  concerning  the  Eucharist  was  not 
by  way  of  teaching  or  deciding,  but  of  ex- 
amining and  proposing  difficulties. 

All  this  ana  more  was  previous  to  1530, 
but  I thought  it  would  be  useful  to  trace  the 
differences  of  opinion  to  their  source,  and  in 
doing  so,  Rev.  Sir,  we  discover  that  these 
men  styled  tt  Reformers”  did  indeed,  as  you 
inform  us,  reject  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
ti&tion  without  being  able  to  agree  amongst 
themselves  what  they  should  substitute  in  its 


stead.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  they  were 
very  anxious  to  come  to  an  agreement ; nor 
does  their  process  of  inquiry  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  evangelical  It  is  quite  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  exhibit  any  more  of  the 
history  until  we  come  to  the  year  1530.  It 
suffices  to  say  that  they  contradicted  each 
other  and  could  not  preach  truth,  for  truth  is 
single. 

From  your  9th  paragraph  it  would  appear 
to  the  otherwise  uninformed  reader,  that  the 
Reformers  presented  only  one  confession  of 
faith  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  In  making 
this  remark,  I am  far  from  imputing  to  you 
any  design  of  concealment,  but  1 wish  to  state 
the  feet,  that  besides  the  Lutheran  Confes- 
sion, which  alone  you  notice,  and  which,  by 
eminence,  is  known  as  the  u Confession  of 
Augsburg,”  and  which,  as  we  shall  see,  teach- 
es the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  there 
were  two  others  presented,  viz.— one  called 
the  Confession  of  Strasburg,  or  of  the  four 
towns,  because  it  was  presented  in  the  names 
of  Strasburg,  Me  iningen,  Lindau  and  Con- 
stance, then  four  towns  of  the  empire ; and 
a third,  [which]  was  presented  in  the  name 
of  Zuinglius,  wno  though  not  belonging  to 
the  empire,  nor  subject  to  the  Diet,  had  his 
confession  sent  thither.  Both  the  latter  con- 
fessions deuied  the  real  presence  by  pro- 
claiming only  the  figurative  meaning  to  be 
intended  in  the  words  of  Christ.  Tne  four 
towns  refused  to  sign  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, precisely  because  of  its  10th  article, 
which  regarded  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  their  confession  was  drawn  up  by 
Bucer,  who  vainly  sought  to  approximate  the 
differing  parties;  bat  the  contradiction  was 
too  plam,  and  each  regarded  the  error  of  the 
party  to  be  fatal.  Zuinglius  would  not  equi- 
vocate ; he  gave  a plain  and  open  exhibition 
of  his  opposition  to  the  then  Lutheran  opin- 
ion of  the  real  presence. 

Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  I think  I am  warranted  in 
asserting  that  even  at  this  period  of  June, 
1530,  if  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  were 
a clearly  defined,”  they  were  also  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Eucliarist  clearly  at  variance,  and 
irreconcilable,  and  if  the  Reformers  “agreed 
in  rejecting  thq  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  they  unfortunately  differed  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  should  substitute  in  its 
stead.”  Surely,  Rev.  Sir,  you  will  not  call 
this  41  clearly  defining  the  doctrines  of  Christ” 
And,  though  three  centuries  have  elapsed, 
the  difficulty  still  remains.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  previous  to  rejecting  the  doctrine  of 
dansnbstantiation,  the  Reformers  had  not 
themselves  ascertained  what  the  Saviour  had 
revealed  upon  the  subject;  and  you  very 
fairly  say  that  “ in  their  peculiar  views  there 
may  be  traced  consideraDle  shades  of  diflfer- 
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ence,  as  well  a$  obscurity.”  Yet,  Rev.  Sir, 
you  say  that  at  this  period  “ the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  can  be  said  to  have  been 
clearly  defined,”  and  you  taunt  Roman  Cath- 
olics with  an  absurdity  which  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  expose  by  serious  argument ! 

I have  shown  that  the  doctrine  ol  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  on  the  Eucharist,  was  not 
that  of  all  the  Reformers  in  1530.  For, 
though  it  was  subscribed  by  the  leaders; of 
the  Lutheran  party,  its  tenth  article  was  not 
received  by  the  four  imperial  cities,  nor  by 
Zuinglius,  nor  by  his  followers. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  this  tenth  arti- 
cle. And  here  indeed,  Rev.  Sir,  a difficulty 
presents  itself  which  I cannot  overcome. — 
Where  shall  I find  an  authentic  copy  of  the 
confession  itself?  There  are  many  copies, 
but  they  differ  materially  from  each  other, 
and  I am  at  a loss  to  know  which  of  them  is 
authentic.  Even  of  this  tenth  article,  there 
are  various  readings.  We  have  one  piece  of 
evidence  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  (p.  728,) 
which,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  you  will  admit 
to  be  good  Lutheran  authority ; It  says  w It  was 
then  expressly  designed  to  reject  the  error 
of  the  Sacramentarians,  who  at  the  same  time 
presented  their  own  particular  Confession  of 
Augsburg” — that  is  the  confession  of  the 
four  cities  and  that  of  Zuinglius,  who  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and  which 
denial  Osiander  and  his  colleagues  designate 
to  be  error.  We  have  from  a variety  of  other 
sources  abundant  evidence  that  the  tenth 
article  was  specially  framed  to  sustain  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  in  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eu- 
charist 

In  the  Geneva  collection  we  have  the  tenth 
artiele  as  it  was  printed  at  Wittenberg  in 
1540,  in  presence  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
the  first  the  leader  under  whose  auspices  the 
second  wrote  that  document  In  that  copy 
it  is  said,  that a with  the  bread  and  wine,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  truly  given 
to  those  who  partake  of  the  supper.”  In  an- 
other copy  in  the  same  collection,  and  of 
equal  alleged  authenticity  as  the  former,  and 
with  this  additional  circumstance  in  its  favor, 
that  it  agrees  with  the  copy  found  in  the 
Book  of  Concord,  there  is  no  mention  of 
bread  and  wine,  but  it  is  said  that  the  Pro- 
testants M believe  that  the  body  and  blood 
are  truly  distributed  to  those  who  eat ; and 
disapprove  those  who  teach  the  contrary.” 
Now,  Rev.  Sir,  the  first  of  these  gives  us  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation  the  second  is 
favorable  to  transubstantiation,  but  declares 
plainly  against  the  sacramentarian  principle. 
Which  of  them  is  the  authentic  article  ? 

You  are  aware,  Rev.  Sir,  that  the  Book  of 
Concord  also  contains  the  apology  or  defence 


of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  written  by  that 
same  Melancthon,  who  drew  up  the  confes- 
sion itself : and  in  this  we  have  the  phraseo- 
logy of  the  tenth  article.  “ In  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
truly  and  substantially  present,  and  are  truly 
given  together  with  the  things  that  are  seen, 
that  i9  with  the  bread  and  wine,  to  those  who 
receive  the  sacrament”  This  appears  to  be 
plain,  distinct  consubstantiation;  but,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  following,  taken  from  the 
same  Book  of  Concord?  (Apol.  Conf.  Aug. 
Cone.  p.  157.)  “The  article  of  the  supper  is 

burg  Confession : that  the  true  body  and  the 
true  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  truly  present, 
distributed  and  received  in  the  holy  supper, 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine;  and 
those  are  disapproved  of  who  teach  the  con- 
trary.”— Now,  it  is  plain  to  any  person  who 
maturely  examines  the  expressions  and  is 
capable  of  judging  of  them,  that  a Catholic 
could  lawfully,  so  far  as  the  natural  meaning 
of  the  word  is  concerned,  without  hesitation 
subscribe  this  latter  declaration ; — and  the 
French  translation  oft  he  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, printed  at  Frankfort  in  1673,  conforms 
in  the  tenth  article  fully  to  this  form.  Now, 
Sir,  though  I agree  with  you  in  the  assertion 
that  all  the  persons,  whom  you  call  reform- 
ers, did  unite  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  yet  I am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  admit  that  in  the  Confession  as 
presented  to  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  in  June, 
1530,  wherein,  “ the  doctrines  of  ffie  Refor- 
mation were  clearly  defined,”  they  did  declare 
transubstantiation  to  be  erroneous  doctrine, 
but  I incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  authen- 
tic copy  of  the  Confession  taught  this  very 
doctrine  in  the  words  last  given. 

I shall  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
caused  greater  men  and  better  critics  than  I 
can  pretend  to  be,  to  hold  to  this  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  Hospinian  states  distinct- 
ly that  this  last  Is  the  exact  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal ; and  I scarcely  think  you  will  consider 
an  historian  of  your  own  party  and  a writer 
of  such  note  therein,  an  authority  to  be  easily 
rejected  on  such  a point  He  states  that  the 
article  was  thus  printed  in  1530,  in  'Witten- 
berg, under  the  inspection  of  Luther  and  of 
Melancthon.  He  states  that  it  was  subse- 
quently changed,  because  it  too  openly  favor- 
ed the  Catholic  doctrine  of  tiansubstantia- 
tion.  Hence  we  see  it  differently  printed  in 
that  same  place  under  the  eyes  or  those  same 
persons,  ten  years  later. 

When  the  Confession  waspresented  to  the 
Emperor  he  engaged  some  Catholic  divines 
to  write  its  refutation.  Now  Sceidan  and  Mo* 
lancthon  as  well  as  others  of  your  writers 
have  always  proclaimed  that  the  Catholics 
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never  contradicted  the  tenth  article;  nor 
would  they  if  it  was  expressed  in  this  way 
that  is  testified  by  Hospinian. 

Without  going  farther  into  the  evidence 
that  could  be  adduced  to  sustain  this  proposi- 
tion, I think  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  this 
confession  which  u clearly  defined”  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  in  1530,  did  not 
reject,  in  its  tenth  article,  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  If  this,  Rev.  Sir,  was 
really  the  case,  we  poor  credulous  Catholics, 
who  are  incapable  of  deciding  between  truth 
and  error,  wul  have  men  whom  you  consider 
very  respectable  as  our  companions  in  ab- 
surdity!! I acknowledge  it  to  be  equally 
true  that  in  their  own  writings,  they  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, — but,  Rev. 
Sir,  this  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  they 
teach,  and  in  which  that  confession  teaches 
contradictions.  It  is  a little  curious  also, 
that  the  princes  and  states  that  subscribed  the 
Book  of  Concord  in  1580,  when  they  give 
to  the  world  quite  a different  reading,  not 
only  of  this  tenth  article  but  of  other  parts 
of  the  confession,  do  not  venture  to  affirm 
and  testify,,  that  what  is  there  given  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  original;  but  merely  affirm 
and  testify,  that,  “having  compared  it  with  the 
archives  of  their  predecessors  and  those  of  the 
empire,  they  found  the  copy  to  be  wholly  and 
throughout  of  the  same  sense,  with  the  Latin 
and  German  originals.” 

In  the  apology  for  the  Confession,  drawn 
up  by  Melancthon,  we  have  an  explanation 
still  more  clear  and  precise,  stating  that  in 
the  sacrament,  Christ  was  “ corporeally  given 
to  us,” — affirming  that  this  was  the  “ ancient 
and  common”  belief,  not  only  of  the  Ro- 
man, but  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  quoting 
in  proof  thereof,  passages  of  the  liturgies, 
ana  the  very  words  of  Theophylact,  Archbish- 
op of  Bulgaria,  that  the  bread  is  truly  changed 
into  flesh. 

Zuinglius  plainly  contradicting  the  Luthe- 
ran doctrine  of  real  and  substantial  and 
corporal  presence,  wrote  in  his  confession 
that  Christ  was  really,  and  substantially  and 
corporally  present  in  heaven,  and  could  be  no 
where  else  since  the  ascension  Bucer,  who 
equivocated  and  quibbled,  endeavored  to  hold 
with  both  sides,  at  length  found  that  he  was 
trusted  by  neither;  and  most  of  the  towns 
that  sustained  his  confession,  returned  to  the 
Lutheran  belief  of  the  real  presence.  Thus 
the  line  of  distinction  was  plainly  and  finally 
drawn  between  those  who  held  that  Christ 
was  really  and  substantially  present,  and 
those  who  held  that  he  was  not,  but  that  the 
bread  and  wine  were  only  figures  of  his  ab- 
sent body  and  blood.  6f  the  former,  the 
Catholics  believed  that  at  the  consecration, 
the  substance  of  the  elements  gave  place  to 


that  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which 
new  substance  retained  the  appearance  of 
that  which  had  passed  away,  and  therefore 
there  happened  a transition  of  substance 
without  any  change  of  appearance, — the  new 
substance,  by  the  power  of  God,  producing 
the  same  impression  on  the  senses  of  the  be- 
holder or  of  the  receiver,  as  if  the  old  sub- 
staqpe  still  continued  there ; and  this  is  tran- 
substantiation, or  [the  production  of]  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  under  the  species 
of  bread  and  wine. 

The  other,  or  Lutheran  division,  who  held 
the  real  and  substantial  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  generally  stated  that  the 
body  and  blood  were  really  in  the  sacrament, 
together  with  the  bread  ana  wine,  which  latter 
substance  alone  produced  any  impression  up- 
on the  senses ; and  this  was  consuostantiatioii, 
or  the  one  substance  being  present  with  the 
other.  The  Lutherans  haa  various  modes  of 
explaining  the  manner  of  this  presence,  nor 
were  they  all  agreed  as  to  whether  Christ  ' 
was  present  only  at  the  moment  of  receiving 
or  of  using  the  sacrament,  or  from  the  mo- 
ment of  consecration.  For  instance,  suppose 
the  consecration  to  take  place  half  an  hour 
before  the  eating : some  said  that  the  body 
was  present  from  the  moment  of  consecration, 
and  continued  so  during  the  half  hour  which 
intervened  up  to  the  moment  of  eommunion; 
but  others  said  that  it  became  present  only 
at  the  moment  of  eating. 

Thus,  the  difference  between  the  early 
Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  who  were  both 
Protestants,  was  greater  than  that  between 
those  Lutherans  and  the  Catholics.  I regret, 
Rev.  Sir,  that  the  statement  of  this  fact  gives  • 
you  pain  or  offence,  but  neither  of  us  can 
deny  its  truth,  of  which  I intend  to  supply 
my  readers  with  more  ample  evidence.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  since  that  period,  very 
great  bodies  of  the  Lutherans  have  gone  over 
to  the  Zuinglian  opinion,  but  originally  all 
Lutherans  opposed  the  Zuinglians  or  Sacra- 
mentarians. 

I have,  I believe,  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  first  Protestants,  viz.  Luther  and  his  co- 
temporaries,  condemned  the  Catholics  as 
being  in  error,  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist,  before  they  had  themselves 
discovered  what  they  would  fix  upon  as  the 
original  doctrine.  And  from  the  period  of 
their  separation  to  the  present  day;  it  is  a 
notorious  fact,  that  they  have  no  certainty 
upon  the  subject  The  attempt  to  learn  theur 
doctrine  upon  this  point,  firom  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  in  which  you  state  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation  were  “ clearly 
defined,”  would  baffle  human  ingenuity ; and 
even  did  we  ascertain  the  exact  words  of  the 
original  document,  it  would  not  in  this  coun- 
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tiy  be  a mode  of  ascertaining  the  doctrine 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  be- 
cause even  its  ministers  M only  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
word  of  God  are  taught  in  a manner  substan- 
tially correct  in  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession and  we  should  first 
be  assured  that  the  belief  respecting  the  Eu- 
charist “ is  a fundamental  article  of  the  word 
of  God.” — Who  is  to  decide  this  ? And,  next 
who  is  to  ascertain  and  decide  when  there 
is  a M substantial  incorrectness,”  or  deviation 
from  the  doctrinal  article  of  the  confession  1 

This  uncertainty,  Rev.  Sir,  furnishes  an 
exceedingly  safe  ground  of  retreat,  and  I trust 
that  as  you  have  linked  me  to  your  Hinkel- 
ites,  I will  not  act  improperly  in  drawing 
them  and  myself  within  its  shelter,  notwith- 
standing your  effort  to  keep  us  out  and  to 
cover  us  with  your  contempt 
1 remain,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C- 

Charleston,  8 . C.,  Feb.  7,  1838. 

LETTER  in. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  &c. 

Rev.  Sir, — I have  1.  developed  tne  truth 
of  your  statement  ( paragraph  36,)  “That 
though  the  Reformers  agreed  in  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  they  could  not 
agree  what  to  substitute  in  its  stead.”  2.  In 
doing  this,  I have  shown  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause they  had  ascertained  the  doctrine  of 
the  Redeemer,  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  3.  That  at  the  present 
day  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least  very  difficult, 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  precise  doctrine, 
touching  the  Eucharist,  contained  in  the  10th 
article  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  de- 
livered to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  4.  That 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  this  Confession 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  5.  That  Bucer  did  not 
at  the  period  of  making  his  Confession  agree 
with  the  Lutherans  on  this  point  6.  That 
Zuinglius  and  his  followers  were  in  open 
and  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the  Luther- 
ans upon  the  question  of  the  real  presence. 
And,  7,  that  the  Lutherans  then  held  at  all 
events,  the  truth  of  the  real,  substantial  and 
corporeal  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Eucharist  or  Lord’s  Supper, 
as  distinctly  as  Catholics  do,  though  they 
differed  from  Catholics  as  to  the  mode  of 
that  presence,  as  they  said  it  was  not  by 
transubstantiation. 

I now  proceed  to  ascertain,  as  precisely  as 
I can,  the  teaching  of  the  Sacramentanans 
or  adherents  of  Zuinglius  on  this  subject 

In  the  first  place,  they  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence,  and  one  may  naturally 
be  led  to  suppose  their  opinion  would  be 


expressed  by  the  simple  statement,  “That 
when  a blessing  was  pronounced  over  the 
bread  and  wine,  we  were  led  in  receiving 
them,  to  recollect  that  Christ  died  for  us, 
and  so  loved  us  that  we  may  hope  for  par- 
don of  our  sins  through  his  merits,  and,  that 
he  ordained  this  rite  of  eating  bread  and 
drinking  wine,  as  a token  of  that  love,  and 
a memorial  by  means  of  which  we  might  be 
excited  to  that  hope.”  This,  Sir,  would  be 
plain,  intelligible  language,  adapted  to  the 
most  humble  capacity.  But  this  would  not 
satisfy  the  Zuinglians.  They  found,  as  Lu- 
ther told  them,  that  the  scriptural  expressions 
were  too  strong  and  too  full,  to  be  confined 
within  the  limits  here  prescribed:  they  found 
that  all  Christendom  had  always  looked  up- 
on its  most  mysterious  rite  to  be  that  con- 
nected with  the  Eucharist  or  Lord’s  Supper: 
— but  here,  there  was  no  mystery.  They 
were  placed  in  a difficulty,  from  wnich  they 
could  not  well  extricate  themselves;  but  to 
combat  which,  they  had  recourse" to  phrases 
that  often  appeared  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
real  presence ; and  when  pressed  upon  this 
result,  they  sought  to  explain  away  the  force 
of  those  very  phrases,  and  to  show  that  they 
meant  nothing.  In  simple  language,  Rev. 
Sir,  they  appeared  not  only  to  be  contradict- 
ing themselves,  but  scarcely  to  understand 
what  they  said  or  what  they  wrote  upon  the 
subject  This  you  well  describe  in  para- 
graph 36,  when  you  tell  us,  “ All  had  their 
peculiar  views,  in  which  may  be  traced  con- 
siderable shades  of  difference,  as  well  as  of 
obscurity.”  Nor  will  you  blame  me,  i£  after 
having  read  vour  own  Sermon,  with  as  much 
attention  as  I was  capable  of  bestowing  up- 
on any  production,  I am  unable  to  conjecture 
what  is^your  own  belief  upon  the  nature  of 
this  sacrament  Thus  I am  persuaded  that 
the  investigation  and  reflection  of  three  cen- 
turies have  not  taken  away  the  shades  of 
difference  nor  diminished  the  obscurity  of 
your  writers  on  this  subject 

In  his  Confession  delivered  at  Augsburg, 
Zuinglius  declared,  “That  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  after  his  ascension,  was  no  where  else 
but  in  heaven,  nay,  could  be  no  where  else ; 
-that  truly  in  the  supper  it  was,  as  it  were, 
present  by  the  contemplation  of  faith,  and 
not  really  or  by  its  essence.”  Yet  in  a letter 
that  he  w*rote  to  the  emperor,  he  admits  that 
there  is  present  a sacramental  body,  but  not 
a natural  and  substantial  body.  I know 
not,  Rev.  Sir,  whether  you  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  I am,  for  I cannot  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  a body  which  is  not 
substantial  I can  clearly  perceive  that  a 
body  may  be  substantial  and  sacramental, 
though  not  m its  natural  lb  ode  of  existence, 
but  I can  not  conceive  what  is  the  idea  in- 
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tended  to  be  expressed  by  a body  not  sub- 
stantial ; for  I do  not  know  what  a body  is, 
if  it  be  not  a substance.  It  is  quite  another 
question,  to  consider  what  arc  the  properties 
of  that  substance.  Yet  the  words  of  Zuin- 
giras  are,  speaking  of  the  Protestants  by 
whom  he  was  opposed,  that  is,  of  Luther 
and  his  adherents,  that  in  the  Supper  they 
would  have  ua  natural  and  substantial  body, 
he  w a sacramental  body.”  However,  he  sub- 
sequently sent  another  confession  of  faith  to 
Francis  I,  in  whieh  he  explains  “ This  is  my 
body,”  to  mean  “ a symbolical,  mystical  and 
sacramental  body,”  “ a body  by  denomination 
and  signification,”  to  use  an  illustration  of 
his  own,  “just  as  a queen  showing  among 
her  jew  els,  her  nuptial  ring,  says  this  is  my 
king,  that  is,  the  ring  of  the  king  my  hus- 
band wherewith  he  espoused  me.  Indeed, 
Sir,  it  is  a mighty  quaint  expression,  and 
only  one  of  many  very  curious  specimens, 
an  abundance  of  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  those  gentlemen.  In  plain 
troth,  Zuinglius  proclaimed  that  Luther  was 
guilty  of  a fatal  error  in  teaching  that  Christ 
was  really,  substantially  and  corporeally  pre- 
sent in  the  Eucharist;  because  he  was  not 
so  present.  That  the  supper  contained  no 
substance  save  those  of  bread  and  wine. 
Still  Luther  and  his  associates  pressed  Zuin- 
giius  with  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  and 
he,  in  the  effort  to  escape  from  his  oppo- 
nents, wrote  and  said  those  curious  things 
which  I cannot  understand,  and  w hich  you 
have  not  even  attempted  to  explain,  but  of 
which  you  avow  that  they  have  considerable 
obscurity. 

You  are  aware,  Rev.  Sir,  of  what  occurred 
in  1529,  at  the  Conference  of  Marphrg,  but 
as  all  my  readers  may  not  be  as  deeply  read 
at  you  are,  in  the  history  of  your  cnurch,  I 
•hall  briefly  allude  to  it 

Very  soon  after  the  gentlemen  who  are 
dignified  with  the  name  of  “Reformers,”  ob- 
tained the  present  more  usual  appellation, 
from  protesting  against  the  decree  of  the 
Diet  of  Spires  in  1529,  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  procured  a meeting  to  be  held  at  Mar- 
purg,  for  the  purpose  of  actuating  in  a con- 
ference, the  differences  by  which  the  “ Pro- 
testants” were  estranged  from  each  other. 
Luther,  Osiander  and  Melancthon,  were  on 
one  side,  apparently  in  harmony;  and  on  the 
other  side,  were  Zuinglius,  (Ecolampadius, 
and  Buoer.  In  fact,  the  whole  conference, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  an  altercation  be- 
tween Luther  and  Zuinglius ; chiefly,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Eucharist  ; Luther  plainly 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
and  Zuinguus  as  openly  denying  it  When 
Zuingliua  and  his  companions  found  that 
Luther  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to 


favor  the  figurative  sense,  for  which  they 
(intended;  they  begged  to  be,  at  least,  con- 
sidered as  brethren:  Luther  replied,  “What 
fraternity  do  you  ask  of  me,  if  you  persist 
in  yonr  belief:  it  is  evident  you  doubt  its 
truth,  since  you  ask  to  be  admitted  as  breth- 
ren by  those  who  reject  it”  They  then 
asked  mutual  eharity.  Luther  promised  such 
charity  as  was  due  to  enemies,  not  to  those 
of  the  same  communion.  “They  were  in- 
dignant,” says  Luther,  “to  find  themselves 
treated  as  heretics.”  From  this  account, 
Rev.  Sir,  given  by  Luther  himself,  (Ev.  ad 
Jen,  Prcep.  Bremen ,)  we  find  that  he  dia  not 
consider  it  an  unimportant  difference.  And 
this  was  five  years  after  the  scene  of  the 
Black  Bear  in  Jena. 

Hence  it  was,  that  the  adherents  of  Zuin- 
glius  and  Bucer,  in  the  next  year,  excepted  to 
the  tenth  article  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, and  as  they  yould  not  be  permitted  to 
sign  with  that  exception,  withheld  their  sig- 
natures and  presented  their  own  confessions. 
Zuinglius,  therefore,  was  considered  by  Lu- 
ther to  be  in  a lost  state,  and  Zuinglius  pro- 
claimed Luther,  upon  this  head,  not  indeed 
“to  differ  less  from  the  Rtanish  Church  than 
the  other  Protestants,”  but  to  teach  a greater 
absurdity  than  the  Catholics  did. 

I have  now,  Rev.  Sir,  shown  that  both  Lu- 
ther and  Zuinglius  could  not  teach  the  truth, 
for  they  taught  contradictions.  I shall  pro- 
ceed to  show  the  subsequent  efforts  for  pro- 
curing a reconciliation, — and  the  first  I snail 
exhibit  Bucer,  who  in  his  confession,  whilst  he 
desired  to  be  considered  holding  with  Zuin- 
glius, really  seemed  to  approach  nearer  to  Lu: 
ther.  At  all  events  he  contrived  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  any  word  denying  the  real 
presence,  though  lie  refused  to  subscribe 
the  10th  article  of  the  Lutheran  Confession. 
The  following  are  among  his  expressions  in 
the  Confession  of  Strasburg : “ When  Chris- 
tians repeat  the  supper  which  Jesus  Christ 
made  before  his  death,  in  the  manner 'that 
he  instituted  it,  he  gives  them  by  the  sacra- 
ments, his  true  body  and  blood  to  eat  and 
drink,  truly  to  be  the  food  and  drink  of  our 
souls.”  So  far  then  as  this  expression  goes, 
even  a Catholic  would  subscribe  it, — Bucer, 
however,  was  most  fertile  in  devices,  and  in- 
genious in  equivocation.  Under  the  pretext 
of  moderation  and  humility,  he  avoids  any  ex- 
plicit and  plain  declaration,  but  adds,  “Keep- 
ing themselves  at  a distance  from  all  dispute 
and  all  curious  and  superfluous  inquiry,  they 
bring  back  their  mind  to  that  only  which  pro- 
fits, and  by  which  our  Saviour  was  alone  re- 
garded, to  wit,  that  feeding  on  him  we  may 
five  in  him  and  by  him.”  Still  ftirther  they 
declare,  “ They  are  calumniated  when  they 
are  accused  of  changing  the  words  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  and  of  mutilating  them  by  human  in- 
terpretations, or  of  administering  nothing  in  I 
their  supper  but  bread  and  wine,  or  of  des- 
pising the  Lord’s  Supper ; for,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  exhort  the  faithful  to  give  ear  to 
the  words  of  the  Lord  with  a simple  faith  by  ! 
rejecting  all  false  comments  and  all  human 
inventions,  and  by  adhering  closely  to  the 
sense  of  the  words,  without  hesitating  in  any 
way ; finally  by  receiving  the  sacraments  for 
the  food  of  their  souls.” 

This,  Rev.  Sir,  is  as  £ood  a specimen  as 
can  be  easily  found,  of  saying  nothing  in 
many  words,  and  this  too,  is  the  origin  of  a 
system  which  has  widely  diffused  itself 

We  shall  subsequently  see  what  Luther 
and  Melancthon  said  of  it. 

Zuinglius  fell,  sword  in  hand*  in  no  rear- 
ward part  of  the  Protestant  host,  in  the  war 
which  unfortunately  was  kindled  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land : (Ecolampadius  soon  after  died,  some 
say  of  grief;  but  Luther  informs  us  (Tract, 
de  abrog.  Miss.)  that  he  was  beaten  to  death 
by  the  Devil.  The  peace  of  Nuremberg  gave 
Germany  some  repose,  but  the  Lutherans 
were  equally  averse  as  were  the  Catholics 
to  admit  the  Zuinglians  to  its  benefits.  The 
elector,  John  Frederick,  refused  to  admit 
them  into  the  Protestant  league,  until  they 
would  agree  with  Luther  in  the  article  of  the 
real  presence.  Bucer  undertook  the  nego- 
tiation. He  explained  and  equivocated  until 
he  adopted  the  very  words  of  Luther,  and 
said,  that  heretofore  they  had  not  understood 
each  other,  that  they  quarrelled  about  words 
only. 

Luther,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus  de- 
ceived ; he  said  the  Sacramentarians  “ made 
a devilish  game  with  our  Lord’s  words.” 
Melancthon  said,  “ The  presence  which  Bu- 
cer admits  is  but  a presence  in  word  and  a 
presence  of  virtue.  But  we  require  a pre- 
sence of  the  body  and  blood,  and  not  of  their 
virtue.  If  this  body  of  Jesus  Christ  be  no 
where  else  but  in  heaven,  and  is  not  with  the 
bread,  nor  in  the  bread, — if  finally,  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Eucharist,  but  m the  con- 
templation of  faith,  it  is  nothing  but  an  ima- 
ginary presence.”— (Ep*  Mel  apud  Hasp . 
1530.) 

The  Protestants  of  Basil  sent  out  their 
Confession  in  1532,  in  which,  though  evi- 
dently denying  the  real  presence,  yet  they 
* tell  us  that  M our  souls  are  nourished  with  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  by  a true 
faith.”  This,  Rev.  Sir,  may  be  intelligible  to 
you,  but  I avow  my  inability  to  understand 
it  Those  of  Zurich,  reproached  Bucer  for 
asserting  that  it  was  only  a verbal  difference. 

Bucer  continued  to  approximate  to  Luther, 
and  at  length  they  appear  in  1536  to  have 


been  reconciled  by  the  granting  to  Luther 
the  six  articles  in  the  conference  at  Witten- 
berg, on  the  part  of  Bucer  and  the  ministers 
who  represented  the  German  Sacramenta- 
rians. 

The  Agreement  of  Wittenberg  and  its  Six 
Articles. 

1.  u That  according  to  the  words  of  St 
Irenaeus,  the  Eucharist  consists  of  two  things; 
the  one  terrestrial,  and  the  other  celestial; 
and  by  consequence,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  truly  and  substantially  pre- 
sent, given,  and  received  with  the  bread  and 
wine. 

2.  “ That,  although  they  had  rejected  tran- 
substantiation,  and  aid  not  believe  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  contained  locally 
in  the  bread,  or  had  with  the  bread  any  union 
of  long  continuance  out  of  the  use  of  the 
sacrament,  it  ought,  however,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  bread  was  the  body  of  Jesus 
Chnst,  by  a sacramental  union ; that  is,  that 
the  bread  being  present,  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  at  the  same  time  present,  and 
truly  given.” 

3.  They  add,  however,  a That  out  of  the 
use  of  the  sacrament,  whilst  it  is  kept  in  the 
ciborium,  or  shown  in  processions,  they  be- 
lieve it  is  not  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ” 

4.  They  concluded  by  saying,  “ That  this 
institution  of  the  sacrament  has  its  force  in 
the  Church,  and  depends  not  on  the  worthi- 
ness or  unworthiness  of  the  minister,  nor  of 
him  who  receives.” 

5.  “ That  as  for  the  unworthy,  who,  ac- 
cording to  St  Paul,  truly  eat  the  sacrament 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  truly 
presented  to  them,  and  they  truly  receive  them, 
when  the  words  of  Christ’s  institution  are 
observed.” 

6.  u That  however  they  take  it  to  their 
judgment”  as  says  the  same  St  Paul,  “ be- 
cause they  abuse  the  sacrament  by  taking  it 
without  repentance,  and  without  faith.7* 

Bucer,  however,  found  a way  of  escape, 
(Bucer  DecL  Cone.  Vit.)  by  proclaiming  to 
his  party  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  faith, 
and  that  they  who  received  Jesus  Christ 
truly  in  the  sacrament  without  faith,  and  to 
their  damnation,  were  those  who  had  not  a 
saving  faith,  though  they  had  a faith  which 
could  not  benefit  mem.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
attempt  any  explanation,  I only  records  fact 
Calvin  knew  Bucer  well,  when  he  writes  of 
him,  (Ep.  Calx.  p.  50)  u There  was  nothing 
so  emo&rrassed,  so  ambiguous,  so  intricate, 
in  even  Bucer  himself.”  But  Bucer  was  not 
the  only  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  could 
act  in  this  way,  Calvin  gives  him  a compan- 
ion. Writing  (Ep.  p.  38,)  of  the  attempt 
made  at  Ratisoon,  in  1641,  to  reconcile  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  he  says,  u Melancthon 
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and  Bucer  composed,  on  transubstantiation, 
equivocal  and  deceitful  forms  of  faith,  in  or- 
der, if  possible,  to  satisfy  their  adversaries 
without  the  concession  of  any  thing  ” 

At  Wittenberg,  still  one  point  remained, 
upon  which  there  was  for  some  time  no 
agreement  to  satisfy  both  parties.  Bucer 
admitted  the  real  presence  at  the  communion 
as  in  art  2,  but  as  in  art  3,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  say  that  out  of  use  (that  is,  not 
at  communion)  the  Eucharist  is  not  the  body 
of  Christ  Luther  at  this  very  time  had  the 
sacrament  out  of  use,  adored,  as  being  the 
really  present  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
To  reconcile  this  difficulty  a concession  was 
made  by  Bucer  and  accepted  by  Luther,  as 
in  art  2,  u that  the  body  had  not  with  the 
bread  any  long  continuance  and  union , out  of 
the  use  of  the  sacrament”  It  is  not  my  task 
to  reconcile  this  clause  of  the  2d  to  the  3d 
article,  nor  to  answer  the  question,  w what  is 
the  duration  of  this  not  long  continuance  ?” 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  both  parties  celebrated 
the  supper  together  in  token  of  agreement 

Bucer  in  vain  endeavored  to  bring  the 
8wiss  over  to  this  union;  but  three  of  the 
towns  for  which  he  drew  up  the  Confession 
of  Strasburg,  became  Lutheran,  and  adopted 
the  opinion  of  the  real  presence.  Melanc- 
thon, however,  now  began  to  incline  to  the 
very  opinion  from  whicn  Bucer  appeared  to 
recede.  How  truly  did  you  write,  Rev.  Sir, 
44  whilst  however,  all  the  Reformers  agreed 
in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  they  unfortunately  differed  among  them- 
selves.” You  might  almost  add  ‘and  each 
with  himself,’  u as  to  what  they  should  substi- 
tute in  its  stead !”  Luther,  Melancthon,  Cal- 
vin, Zuinglius,  and  others,  all  had  their  pe- 
culiar views,  in  which  there  may  be  traced 
considerable  shades  of  difference  as  well  as 
of  obscurity! 

I am  not’  disposed  to  extend  my  observa- 
tions unnecessarily ; but  I cannot  avoid  re- 
marking in  this  place,  the  consistent  incon- 
sistency of  Bucer,  who  also  signed  a Calvin- 
istic  confession  of  faith,  stating  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  were  received  in  the  supper  was,  by 
tite  Holy  Ghost  therein  uniting  those  things 
that  were  separated  in  place. 

But  the  year  1537  gives  us  a new  confes- 
sion of  fhitn,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans, 
who  assembled  at  Smalcald,  upon  occasion 
of  Pope  Paul  III  having  convoked  a coun- 
cil Lather  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg;  nor  did  its  apology  or 
defence  by  Melancthon  sufficiently  meet  his 
views,  neither  did  he  think  the  Zuinglian 
errors  were  met  in  a sufficiently  explicit 
manner  upon  the  question  of  the  supper. 
Melancthon  says  that  Bucer  on  this  occasion 


expressed  himself  strongly  and  explicitly  in 
support  of  the  real  presence,  that  “ he  satisfied 
even  those  of  our  people  (the  Lutherans) 
who  were  the  most  difficult  to  be  pleased.” 
And  in  the  sixth  article,  they  declare : “ As  to 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  we  believe  that 
the  bread  and  wine  are  the  true  body  and 
true  blood  of  our  Lord ; and  are  not  only 
given  and  received  by  pious  Christians,  but 
also  by  the  impious.” 

Hitherto  the  expressions  were,  in  general, 
that  the  body  and  blood  were  really  present 
“ in”  w with”  or  tt  under”  the  bread  ana  wine, 
but  now  the  two  terms,  bread  and  body,  are 
identified.  I make  no  comment  farther  than 
to  state,  that  the  expression  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  all  room  for  cavil, 
or  sophistry  on  the  part  of  those,  who  whilst 
they  affected  to  agree  with  the  Lutherans, 
yet  sought  to  establish  only  a mere  moral 
or  figurative  presence.  In  his  smaller  cate- 
chism it  was  taught  that  the  body  was  given 
under  the  bread ; in  the  larger  catechism  it 
is  said  to  be  given  in  the  bread  and  under 
the  bread ; but  in  the  article  of  Smalcald, 
the  bread  is  declared  to  be  the  body. 

My  object  is  to  keep  fully  in  the  view  of 
my  readers,  that  subsequently  to  the  “ doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation”  having  been 
u clearly  defined”  in  the  council  of  Augsburg 
in  1530,  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  or  supper,  was 
by  Luther  and  his  adherents,  consiaered  to 
he  so  fundamental,  that  they  refused  to  hold 
communion  with  those  who  denied  its  truth. 
And  I prefer  being  somewhat  tedious  to 
leaving  any  doubt  upon  this  subject.  I am 
writing  for  those  who  are  not  so  deeply  read 
upon  the  subject  as  you  are ; and  therefore  I 
enter  into  detail  upon  points  to  which,  if  I 
wrote  for  your  eye  alone,  I need  only  advert 
You  are  aware  that  in  1542,  after  much 
exertion,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  prevailed 
upon  Luther  to  abolish  altogether,  in  the 
Church  of  Wittenberg,  the  elevation  of  the 
sacrament  with  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  The 
Landgrave’s  object  was,  to  try  and  obtain 
the  union  of  the  Swiss  Zuinglians  in  the 
confederation  of  Smalcald,  by  removing  some 
of  the  ceremonies  which  they  most  strongly 
detested.  As  soon  as  the  abolition  toot 
place,  the  Sacramentarians  triumphed  and 
proclaimed  that  Luther  was  now  giving  up 
the  doctrine  of  real  presence  and  coming  over 
to  an  understanding  with  them.  The  print- 
er who  had  for  sale,  subsequently,  however, 
to  this,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by 
Leo  of  Juda,  a famous  Jew  who  embraced 
Zuinglianism,  sent  to  Luther  from  Zurich  a 
copy  of  the  work  as  a compliment.  The 
Swiss  kept  and  showed  the  letters  which  the 
bookseller  received  in  return  from  Lather, 
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forbidding  to  send  anything  to  him  from  the 
people  of  that  place, “ for  they  were  damned 
men,  who  dragged  away  others  into  hell; 
and  the  churches  could  no  longer  communi- 
cate with  them,  nor  consent  to  their  blasphe- 
mies, and  he  had  resolved  to  oppose  them  by 
his  writings  and  his  prayers,  to  his  very  last 
breath.” 

In  the  year  1644,  he  published  his  “ Little 
Confession  of  Faith,”  in  which  he  styles  those 
who  adhered  to  Zuinglius  “ mad-men,  blas- 
phemers, miserable  wretches,,  damned  souls 
for  whom  it  is  no  longer  lawful  to  pray he 
declared  that  he  would  hold  no  communication 
with  them  “by  letters,  nor  by  words,  nor  by 
works,”  until  they  would  confess  “ that  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist  was  the  true  natural 
body  of  our  Lord,  which  the  impious  and 
even  the  traitor  Judas  received  by  the  mouth, 
no  less  than  St  Peter  and  the  rest  who  were 
faithful.”  He  also  states  that  the  Eucharist 
“ may  be  retained  with  piety,  as  a testimo- 
nial of  the  real  and  corporeal  presence  in  the 
bread,  since  by  this  action  the  priest  said, 
4 Behold  Christians  this  is  the  boay  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  was  given  for  you.’  ” And  this 
was  two  years  after  he  had  abolished  the 
elevation.  In  the  year  1 645,  in  his  Positions 
against  the  Doctors  of  Louvain,  he  calls  it 
“ the  adorable  sacrament”  This  expression 
caused  Calvin,  in  a letter  to  Bucer,  to  declare 
of  Luther, u that  by  this  decision  he  had  rais- 
ed up  an  idol  in  God’s  temple.” 

Luther  died  on  the  18th  of  February  1646, 
and  within  less  than  a month  previous  there- 
to, he  wrote  the  letter  from  which  I shall 
make  my  last  extract  He  had  declared  that 
he  held  the  Zuinglians  to  be  heretics,  and 
shut  out  of  the  ptue  of  God’s  Church.  They 
had  called  him  an  unhappy  wretch ; and  on 
the  25th  of  January  he  writes,  44  They  have 
afforded  me  a great  occasion  of  pleasure.  I 
therefore,  the  moBt  unhappy  of  all  men,  es- 
teem myself  happy  for  one  thing  only,  and 
covet  no  other  beatitude  than  that  of  the 
Psalmist  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  not 
been  in  the  council  of  the  Sacramentarians, 
and  hath  never  walked  in  the  way  of  the 
Zuinglians,  nor  sat  in  the  chair  of  those  of 
Zurich.” 

I believe,  Rev.  Sir,  I have  now  fully  shown 
1.  that  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  doctrine 
regarding  the  Eucharist  existed  to  the  mo- 
ment of  nis  death,  between  Luther  with  his 
adherents  on  the  one  side,  and  the  followers 
of  Zuinglius  on  the  other.  2.  That  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  was  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented by  the  adherents  of  Luther.  3.  That 
it  contained  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
Eucharist— 4.  That  this  was  the  reason 
why  the  Zuinglians  refrised  to  sign  it  5. 


That,  therefore,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years 
after  the  period  assigned  by  you  as  that 
when  “ the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation” 
were  “ clearly  defined  in  this  Confession,”  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformers,  whose  declaration 
that  confession  was,  continued  to  be  that  of 
the  real  presence,  as  taught  by  Luther.  Now, 
Sir,  i£  as  you  state,  (par.  39,)  u the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  word  of  God  are  taught 
in  a manner  substantially  correct  in  the  doc- 
trinal articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,” 
the  belief  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucha- 
rist in  the  manner  in  which  all  who  held  to 
that  Confession  during  fifteen  years  after  its 
compilation,  and  amongst  whom  were  its 
compilers  themselves,  is  a substantially  cor- 
rect, fundamental  article  of  the  word  of 
God. 

The  Hinkelites  and  the  Catholics  both  be- 
lieve in  that  real  presence.  The  Catholics 
certainly  believe  tnat  the  body  is  there  by 
transubkanti&tion,  which  I have  explained  in 
my  second  letter:  until  I read  your  Sermon 
I thought  Hinkelites  believed  the  body  to  be 
there  by  consubstantiation ; but  you  inform 
us,  (in  parag.  21,)  that  they  state  44  that  in 
the  Lora’s  supper  the  elements  become  the 
actual  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.”  I am  free 
to  confess  that  it  reads  exceedingly  like  tran- 
substantiation.  Yet  I should  Idee  to  knew 
whether  they  call  it  by  that  name. 

You  inform  us  in  this  paragraph  that  “ this 
error,”  by  which  I suppose  you  mean  trail- 
substantiation,  “ which  is  pretended  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  doctrines  of  (your)  Church, 
is  that  which  the  Reformers  opposed  by  all 
the  force  of  argument,  and  by  all  the  autho- 
rity of  the  plainest  interpretations  of  the 
word  of  God.” — Perhaps  not ! The  sixth  ar- 
ticle of  Smalcald  says  “ the  bread  and  wine 
are  the  true  body  and  true  blood  of  our 
Lord.”  It  is  clear  that  this  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformers,  as  you  call  them,  and  you 
tell  us  (in  parag.  36)  that  tt  all  the  Reform- 
ers agreed  in  rejectingthe  doctrine  of  tranaub- 
stantiation.”  Melancthon  who  drew  up  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  when  writing  in  its 
defence,  uses  language  of  which  Doctor  Mac- 
laine says  in  his  note  (a)  on  Moaheim’s  His- 
tory, (Cent,  xvi,  Sec.  iii,  Book  ii,  c.  1,)  “In 
the  edition  of  that  defence  that  some  Luthe- 
rans (and  Chytrreus  among  others)  look  upon 
as  the  most  genuine  and  authentic,  Melanc- 
thon  makes  several  strange  concessions  to 
the  Church  of  Rome:  whether  through  ser- 
vile fear,  excessive  charity,  or  hesitation  of 
mind,  I will  not  pretend  to  determine.  He 
speaks  of  the  presence  of  Christ’s  body  in 
the  Eucharist  in  the  very  strongest  terms 
that  the,  Roman  Catholics  use  to  express  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  transubstautiation ; 
and  adopts  those  remarkable  words  of  Theo- 
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Kthat  ‘ the  bread  was  not  a figure 
it  was  truly  changed  into  flesh.’  He 
approves  that  canon  of  the  Mass,  in  which 
the  priest  prays  that  the  bread  may  be  chang- 
ed into  the.  body  of  Christ  It  is  true  that  m 
some  subsequent  editions  of  the  defence  or 
apology  now  under  consideration,  these  ob- 
noxiouspassages  were  left  out,  and  the  phrase- 
ology that  had  given  such  just  offence,  was 
considerably  mitigated.” 

In  his  note  (b)  on  the  same  chapter,  Doc- 
tor Maclaine  says,  M The  articles  mentioned 
here  were  drawn  up  at  Smalcald  by  Luther, 
on  occasion  of  a meeting  of  the  Protestant 
electors,  princes,  and  States,  at  that  place. 
They  were  principally  designed  to  show  how 
far  the  Lutherans  were  disposed  to  go,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  a final  rupture,  and  in  what 
sense  they  were  willing  to  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
though  the  terms  (( the  bread. and  wine  are 
the  true  body  of  our  Lord’)  in  which  these 
articles  are  expressed  be  somewhat  dubious, 
yet  they  are  much  less  harsh  and  disgusting 
than  those  used  in  the  Confession,  the  Apolo- 
gy and  the  Book  of  Concord.” 

I apprehend,  Sir,  that  the  expressions  of 
the  Hinkelites  are  not  a whit  stronger  than 
those  used  by  Melancthon  in  the  defence  of 
the  Confession,  and  commented  upon  by 
Doctor  Maclaine : words  read  in  what  Mos- 
heim  calls  a “ standard  book”  or  formulary  of 
those,  doctrines  which  the  Lutheran  Church 
believes  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  which  bible 
that  Church  states  to  be  the  only  source 
whence  we  are  to  draw  our  religious  senti- 
ments, whether  they  relate  to  faith  or  prac- 
tice. Yet,  Sir,  you  tell  us  that  the  compi- 
lers and  the  adherents  to  that  defence,  re- 
jected transubstantiation.  Why*  not  then 
give  to  the  Hinkelites  the  same  benefit  of 
speech  that  you  allow  to  Luther,  to  Melanc- 
thon, and  to  so  many  of  your  noted  Re- 
formers ? 

I am  quite  ready,  Rev.  Sir,  to  correct  a 
mistake,  if  I make  one,  and  I shall  consider 
your  plain  deliberate  assertion  of  what  you 
know*  to  be  a fact,  as  sufficient  for  that  cor- 
rection. You  have  not  asserted  that  the 
Hinkelites  hold,  and  avow  that  they  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation : 
you  merely  quote  their  words  which  are  not 
stronger  than  those  of  men,  who  you  say 
rejected  that  doctrine ; and  whilst  you  say 
that  Luther  and  Melancthon  reject  our  doc- 
trine, you  say  of  the  expression  of  the 
Hinkelites,  (par.  22,)  w This  as  well  as  the 
last  is  a doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,”  and  you  exhibit  a canon  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  to  show  that  it  is  what  you 
describe  it  to  be,  44  a doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.”  Now,  I should  suppose 


the  proper  conclusion  to  be,  that  if  Hinkel 
held  that  doctrine,  so  did  Luther ; so  did  his 
associates : and,  I shall  immediately  show 
you,  that  neither  Luther,  nor  Melancthon, 
nor  Hinkel,  holds  any  thing  at  variance  with 
the  doctrine  taught  m that  canon  which  you 
have  quoted. 

Not  only  do  I see  no  reason  for  drawing 
any  distinction  between  Luther  and  Hinkel 
on  this  head,  but,  if  my  memory  is  not  seri- 
ously impaired,  I see  very  good  reason  why 
no  such  distinction  should  be  allowed. 

You  tell  us,  in  paragraph  13,  that  the 
Hinkelites  were  by  a decision  of  the  court, 
excluded  from  some  of  your  churches  in 
North  Carolina,  as  having  departed  from  the 
Lutheran  doctrine.  I recollect  well,  conver- 
sing, at  the  time  of  the  litigation,  with  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  North  Carolina*  upon  the 
subject:  it  was  one  upon  which  he  was 
much  interested : and  of  the  nature  of  the 
Eucharist  doctrine  no  man  is  a more  compe- 
tent judge.  The  impression  on  my  mind  is 
as  distinct  and  as  vivid  as  of  any  fact  of 
which  I did  not  take  at  the  time,  a written 
note,  of  his  having  told  me  that  their  doc- 
trine was  the  real  presence  by  consubstaiv- 
tiation.  I am  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
recollection  being  accurate,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  remarked  to  me  that 
they  held,  what  he  always  knew  to  have 
been  the  original  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
Church ; and  from  my  having  stated  to  him, 
that  I had  met  other  Lutherans  in  Georgia, 
who  held  the  same  opinions,  and  that  I con- 
sidered in  this,  that  there  was  no  cause  of 
surprise,  for  that  they  only  adhered  to  the 
original  Lutheran  teaching,  whilst  a large 
portion  of  those  who  were  called  Lutherans, 
had  actually  fallen  into  the  opinion  of  either 
Calvin  or  Zuinglius.  Now,  to  me,  and  to  the 
gentleman  with  whom  I conversed,  it  would 
have  been  matter  of  very  great  surprise  in- 
deed, to  discover  a Lutheran  congregation, 
at  that  day,  in  North  Carolina  or  in  Georgia, 
holding  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

I apprehend  then  that  the  Hinkelites  hold 
only  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  as 
taught  by  Luther  and  Melancthon  and  that 
the  statement  of  their  holding  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  is  but  a conclusion  of 
your  own,  not  an  avowal  of  theirs. 

I am  the  more  inclined  to  suppose  that  this 
is  an  inadvertence  of  yours,  from  the  fact 
that  you  have  (in  your  paragraphs  22,  23, 
and  24,)  exhibited  an  oversight  of  a similar 
kind.  You  must,  Sir,  have  written  in  great 
haste,  for  otherwise  so  many  mistakes  could 
not  have  been  crowded  into  so  small  a space. 
You  quote,  (in  paragraph  22,)  as  from  the 


[*  Probably,  Judge  Gaston.] 
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fourth  chapter  of  the  thirteenth  session  of 
the  Council  of  Trent, — and  you  call  it  a de- 
cision. There  is  no  such  paragraph  in  that 
chapter.  I need  not  inform  you  that  in  the 
records  of  the  sessions  of  that  council,  there 
are  doctrinal  chapters,  which  are  explana- 
tions, not  decisions ; and  disciplinary  chap- 
ters, which  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters; 
but  the  decisions  are  found  in  the  canons. 
Now  it  is  true  that  the  fourth  doctrinal  chap- 
ter of  the  session  thirteenth  does  indeed  ex- 
plain, but  does  not  decide,  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  The  fourth  disciplinary 
chapter  regulates  the  manner  of  degrading 
criminal  clergymen.  The  fourth  canon  de- 
cides that  the  presence  in  the  sacrament,  is 
not  only  at  the  moment  of  communion,  but 
exists  there  before,  and  continues  therein 
after.  The  second  canon  decides,  that  the 
presence  is  by  transubstantiation.  The  canon 
you  have  given  us  is  the  first,  and  is  precisely 
the  one  in  whose  doctrine,  above  all  others, 
except  the  eighth,  deciding  against  mere 
spiritual  presence  and  mere  spiritual  eating, 
the  Lutherans,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Catholics  are  perfectly  agreed.  It  is  a de- 
cision in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  without  describing  the  mode  of  that 
presence.  “ If  any  one  shall  deny  that  in 
the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
there  are  contained  truly,  really  and  sub- 
stantially the  body  and  blood  together  with 
the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  therefore  whole  Christ,  but  shall 
say  (you  print  “ and  say”)  that  he  is  there 
only  as  in  a sign  (you  print  “ that  it  is  only 
as  a sign”)  or  figure,  or  by  his  influence : 
Let  him  be  anathema.”  You  perceive,  Sir, 
that  I have  given  St  Paul’s  phrase, u let  him 
be  anathema,”  which  the  Church  uses  after 
his  example,  ( Galat . i,  8,  9,)  for  the  w he  is 
accursed”— that  some  persons  are  so  fond  of 
printing,  for  their  own  purpose.  Now,  it  is 
clear,  that  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  all 
their  associates,  as  well  as  Hinkel  and  his 
associates,  agree  with  the  Catholics  in  the 
doctrine  here  delivered.  So  does  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg.  So  does  its  apology. 
So  does  the  Confession  of  Smalcald.  So  ao 
the  catechisms.  So  does  Luther’s  last  con- 
cession against  Zuinglius.  So  do  all  the 
standards  enumerated  by  Mosheim,  I be- 
lieve then,  that  your  friends,  if  you  will 
permit  me  so  to  call  the  Hinkelites,  are,  so 
for  as  regards  their  doctrine  on  the  Eucha- 
rist or  Lord’s  Supper,  by  this  time  pretty 
well  covered  by  your  own  declaration;  for 
they  find  that  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
tence is  one  of  w the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  word  of  God,”  and  that  it  is  u taught  in  a 
manner  substantially  correct  in  the  doctrinal 
articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,”  to  wit, 


in  the  tenth  article  of  the  said  document,  in 
all  the  forms  in  which  that  article  is  given,  in 
its  several  varieties. 

There,  Sir,  I leave  them  under  the  protec- 
tion of  this  aegis,  altogether  secure,  as  they 
do  not  hold  mis  presence  by  the  mode  of 
transubstantiation;  whilst  I proceed  to  point 
out  the  mistake  which  you  made  in  your 
24th  paragraph,  where  you  say  that  “ Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,”  that  is  to  say,  the 
doctrine  of  the  first  canon  of  the  thirteenth 
session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  that  of 
the  real  presence,  “ the  priest  m supposed  to 
possess  the  miraculous  power,  by  pronoun- 
cing these  four  words— ‘Hoc  est  corpus 
meum’ — (this  is  my  body,)  of  converting  a 
piece  of  bread  in  the  form  of  a wafer,  into  the 
real  body  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  Now,  I beg  to  inform  you, 
that  what  you  undertake  to  describe  here  is 
transubstantiation,  wherpas  the  doctrine  of 
the  canon  goes  no  farther  than  the  real  pre- 
sence. Luther  believed  the  body,  &c.  to  be 
really  present,  but  denied  that  it  was  by 
conversion.  Again,  they  who  say  that  the 
conversion  takes  place,  do  not  say  that  it 
is  by  the  mere  power  of  the  priest,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  institution  of  Chrat,  and  by  the 
direct  and  immediate  power  of  God.  Neither 
do  they  say  that  it  is  effected  by  pronoun- 
cing the  above  four  words,  but  by  saying  and 
doing  what  Christ  directed  to  be  said  and 
done,  for  that  purpose. 

This  letter  has  Deem  extended  to  a length 
for  beyond  what  I had  expected ; I must 
therefore  leave  the  Hinkelite  where  I have 
placed  him,  whilst  I as  yet  continue  out- 
side,— but  should  you  'eject  him  for  discov- 
ering that  he*  holds  transubstantiation,  I trust 
that  he  shall  not  be  long  ousted,  before  he 
and  I shall  enter  and  keep  lawful  posses- 
sion under  the  authority  of  a very  sufficient 
habere. 

Meantime,  Rev.  Sir,  I have  the  honor  to  be. 
Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Feb.  15,  1838. 

LETTER  IV. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  cfc. 

Rev.  Sir, — In  my  last  I sought  to  estab- 
lish these  positions:  1.  That  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence.  2.  That  this  was  the  doctrine  of 
Luther  and  of  his  associates.  And,  3.  That 
such  continued  to  be  their  doctrine  down  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  1 stated  my  belief  that 
the  Hinkelites  held  only  this  opinion,  and 
therefore,  so  far  as  their  doctme  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  Eucharist  is  concerned,  that  they 
are  protected  by  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

I now  proceed  to  shbw  that  upon  your 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  at  your 
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ordination  in  this  country,  {parag.  39,)  yon 
receive  the  doctrinal  articles  of  mat  confes- 
sion, you  cannot  dogmatically  assert  that  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  inconsist- 
ent with  uthe  fundamental  articles  of  the 
word  of  God.” 

You  profess  to  believe  tt  that  the  fundamen- 
tal articles  of  the  word  of  God  are  taught  in 
a manner  substantially  correct  in  the  doctri- 
nal articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.”-^ 
{Parag.  39.) 

In  parag . 12,  you  exhibit  to  us  the  first 
twenty-one  articles,  as  treating  of  doctrine ; 
the  remaining  seven  os  treating  of  Roman 
Catholic  corruptions. 

Amongst  those  twenty-one,  the  tenth  re- 
gards the  Euehanst, — and,  whatever  might 
nave  been  the  opinions  of  its  compilers,  mis 
article  does  not  reject  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation. Neither  is  this  doctrine  re- 
jected by  any  of  the  articles;  but  several 
critical  theologians  teach,  as  Maclaine  does, 
as  stated  in  my  last  letter,  that  the  plain 
natural  meaning  of  the  tenth  article  favors 
the  doctrine.  “In  that  edition  of  its  defence 
that  some  Lutherans  look  upon  as  the  most 
genuine  and  authentic,  he  speaks  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ’s  body  in  the  Eucharist  in  the 
very  strongest  terms  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics use  to  express  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.”  The  omission  of  the  ex- 
pressions alluded  to  by  this  writer,  in  sub- 
sequent editions,  does  not  blot  them  from 
the  original  work.  I am  not  now  examining 
whether  the  formularies  of  any  portion  of  the 
original  Lutheran  section  of  what  are  called 
Reformers,  condemn  transubstantiation,  but 
I am  confining  myself  to  the  expressions  of 
the  Confession  delivered  to  Charles  V and 
the  Diet  at  Augsburg. 

We  have  seen  what  Dr.  Maclaine  said  of 
the  defence.  Let  us  again  look  to  the  form 
which  Hospinian  and  others  exhibit  to  us  as 
the  most  authentic.  “ That  the  true  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  truly  present 
distributed  and  received  in  the  holy  supper 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine.”  Now 
I redly  do  not  know  any  stronger  expres- 
sion that  I could  use  to  convey  my  full  and 
perfect  belief  of  transubstantiation.  I am  fhr 
from  saying  that  Luther  believed  in  the  doc- 
trine, at  the  time  the  formulary  was  drawn 
up,  or  that  Melancthon  did ; but  I say  the 
words  express  my  belief  and  that  belief  is  in 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  I then 
say  that  this  doctrine  is  not  censured  by  the 
article  which  is  thus  expressed.  But  the 
article  does  not  stop  there ; it  goes  farther, 
for  it  adds : tt  And  those  are  disapproved  of 
who  teach  the  contrary.”  So  far  then,  from 
condemning  my  belief  the  article  in  plain 
words  condemns  those  who  teach  what  is 


contrary  thereto.  Thus  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  will  cover  me  as  well  as  the 
HiiScelite  from  your  censure;  but  it  will 
disapprove  of  the  Zuinglians  and  perhaps  of 
the  Calvinists. 

Now  what  does  the  Book  of  Concord  say 
of  this  article,  thus  expressed  ? — It  prefaces 
the  article  with  this  observation  {Apol.  Conf, 
Aug . Cone.  p.  157.)  “The  article  of  the 
supper  is  thus  taught  from  the  word  of 
God  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.”  Yes, 
Rev.  Sir,  these  are  the  very  words  of  Me- 
lancthon. So  that  1 have  his  support  for 
asserting  that  I am  protected  against  you  by 
the  declaration  “ that  the  fundamental  articles 
of  the  word  of  God  are  taught  in  a manner 
substantially  correct  in  the  doctrinal  articles 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession.”  This  protects 
me  from  the  charge  that  transubstantiation 
is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God ! 

But  you  tell  me,  and  I admit,  that  Luther 
and  Melancthon  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  1 know  that  they  did, 
but  that  rejection  was  not  inserted  in  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  this  Confession  which 
“ clearly  defined”  “ the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
formation.” And  1 do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  agree  with  me,  but  that  the  Augsburg 
Confession  does  not  condemn  me  on  this 
point  And  this  is  still  farther  confirmed  by 
the  feet  that  I stated  in  my  second  letter, 
that  the  Catholic  Divines  who  were  em- 
ployed to  refute  the  Confession  found  no- 
thing on  this  head  to  employ  them. 

You  state  in  paragraph  39,  “ The  views 
of  Melancthon  were,  that  the  Saviour  was 
merely  virtually  or  influentially  present  in 
the  sacrament”  It  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  I venture  to  controvert  any  statement 
which  you  deliberately  make ; but  I will  ask 
if  such  were  his  views  when  he  wrote  those 
passages,  did  he  not  take  a very  strange 
mode  of  expressing  them  1 However,  per- 
haps your  statement  and  mine  may  refer  to 
two  different  periods.  The  passages  above 
quoted  were  written  in  1530  ana  1531,  or 
perhaps  both  in  the  first  named  year.  Sub- 
sequently to  this,  writing  of  Bucer’s  efforts 
he  says,  as  I quoted  in  my  last  letter:  “ The 
presence  which  Bucer  admits  is  but  a pre- 
sence in  word  and  a presence  of  virtue : but 
it  is  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  and 
not  of  their  virtue,  which  we  require.”  In 
1535,  however,  he  began  to  waver  on  the 
subject.  He  then  collected  from  the  Fathers 
many  passages  in  support  of  the  real  pre- 
sence. He  was  no  very  erudite  divine,  though 
a very  great  Reformer,  and  he  stumbled  over 
what,  at  thisday,  would  form  no  difficulty  to  a 
theological  tyro.  He  desired  in  1536  that  an 
assembly  should  be  held  to  treat  the  subject 
of  the  supper  “ without  passion,  without 
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sophistry,  withoht  tyranny.”  (Lib.  ii,  Ep.  40, 
iii,  Ev.  188.)  How  true  is  your  description! 

“ whilst,  however,  all  the  Reformers  agreed 
in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstuntia- 
tion,  they  unfortunately  differed  amongst 
themselves  as  to  what  they  should  substi- 
tute in  its  stead  .” 

The  history  of  Melancthon  is  very  unlike 
that  of  Luther.  They  were  very  different 
men.  Melancthon  was  a better  classical 
scholar,  a man  of  far  more  taste,  of  a more 
aflhble  disposition,  but  much  less  skilled  in 
ecclesiastical  lore,  though  Luther,  through 
admiration  for  whom  this  mild  man  was 
insensibly  led  away,  had  very  little  Theology 
to  spare.  Melancthon  fell  into  none  of  the 
paroxysms  or  excesses  of  the  mighty  lion  of 
the  Reformation,  but  he  was  not  without  his  1 
uneasiness.  His  own  expressions  in  his 
doubts,  and  uncertainty,  are  (Lib.  ii,  Ep.  202,) 

“ The  Elbe  with  all  its  streams  would  not 
have  furnished  water  sufficient  to  weep  for 
the  sorrows  of  the  divided  Reformation.  In 
this  frame  of  mind  he  continued  more  or 
less  doubting  and  unsteady,  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  In  1541,  at  the  conference  of  Ra- 
tisbon,  he  with  the  Catholics  acknowledges 
the  real. and  substantial  presence,  but  he  con- 
fines it  to  the  moment  of  communion.  In 
1551,  afrthe  desire  of  Maurice  the  Elector  of ; 
Saxony,  he  drew  up  anew  confession,  known 
by  the  name  of  Saxonic,  to  be  presented  to 
the  Council  of  Trent: — he  calls  it  a repetition 
of  that  of  Augsburg,  but  instead  of  giving 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  in  two  or  three 
lines,  as  at  Augsburg,  he  endeavors  to  mys- 
tify it  in  twice  as  many  pages ; the  conclu- 
sion of  which  would  be,  that  “ in  the  estab- 
lished use  of  communion  Jesus  Christ  is 
truly  and  substantially  present,  truly  given 
to  those  who  receive  the  body  and  flood  of 
Jesus  Christ ; whereby,  Jesus  Christ  testifies 
that  he  is  in  them,  and  makes  them  his  mem-  j 
bers.”  I apprehend  this  is  more  than  saying 
that  the  Saviour  was  merely  virtually  or  in- ' 
fluentially  present  in  the  sacrament  In  1 557, 
at  the  conference  at  Worms,  where  it  was 
again  essayed  to  reconcile  the  Catholics  and  ! 
the  Lutherans ; at  the  previous  conferences  j 
between  the  Lutherans  alone,  the  first  pro- 1 
posal  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Protestant 1 
princes,  to  the  Doctors  was,  that  the  error  of  j 
the  Zuinglians  ought  to  be  condemned.  j 
Their  teaching  was  that  “ the  Saviour  was  : 
merely  virtually  or  influentially  present  in 
the  sacrament”  Melancthon,  on  this,  agreed 
“that  the  Zninglians  deserved  to  be  con- 
demned as  well  as  the  Papists.”  This  is  the 
first  time  that  we  find  him  openly  “ condemn- 
ing” the  Papists.  Yet  you  perceive  that  he 
equally  condemns  what  you  in  paragraph  39, 
call  his  own  “ views.” 


In  1558,  for  the  first  time,  the  Lutherans 
at  the  assembly  of  Frankfort  synodically,  if 
I may  use  the  term,  reject  trapsubst&ntiation. 
They  begin,  of  course,  by  stating  that  they 
only  repeat  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg, — which  in  its  tenth  article  stated 
that  the  body  and  blood  are  truly  present 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
which  expressions  were  found  as  the  genuine 
and  authentic  words  of  the  original,  in  the 
French  translation  used  by  the  Lutherans  of 
that  very  city  of  Frankfort  Yet  the  assem- 
bly now  stated  that  Jesus  Christ  was  given 
in  the  use  of  the  sacrament,  truly,  substan- 
tially and  in  a vivifying  manner;  and  that 
this  sacrament  contained  two  things,  viz: 
“ the  bread  and  the  body ; and  that  it  is  an 
invention  of  the  monks,  unknown  to  all  anti- 
quity, to  say,  that  the  body  is  given  to  us 
under  the  species  of  bread.” 

Now,  ifthe  “doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion” were  “ clearly  defined”  in  the  year  1530, 
in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the  tenth 
article  of  which  stated  that  “ the  true  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  were  truly  present, 
distributed  and  received  in  the  holy  supper, 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
those  are  disapproved  of  who  teach  the 
contrary”— can  we  say  that u it  is  an  inven- 
tion of  the  monks  unknown  to  all  antiquity, 
to  say,  that  the  body  is  given  to  us  under  the 
species  of  bread  T 1 apprehend  that  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine  is  better  protected  by  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  than  is  this  teaching  of  the 
Doctors  at  Frankfort  in  1558,  that  is,  twenty- 
eight  years  after  the  “ doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation were  clearly  defined,”  and  after 
those  who  taught  contrary  to  having  the 
body  under  the  species  were  disapproved! 

As  in  paragraph  26,  you  state  tliat  “ in  the 
writings  of  Luther,  previous  to  1530,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  ti?  d somethings  in  favor 
of  errors  which  he  af.erwards  renounced,  and 
which  the  church  to  which  he  was  attached 
subsequently  brought  nearer  to  Scripture 
truth:”  I have  hitherto  abstained  from  ma- 
king any  such  references ; hence  I shall  not 
produce  his  reasons,  if  so  I may  call  them, 
for  teaching  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  every  wnere,  and  consequently  that  it 
is  in  the  Eucharist  This  is,  as  you  know, 
called  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity.  It  is  aston- 
ishing to  observe  what  various  efforts  that 
were  made,  during  some  centuries,  to  escape 
on  one  side  from  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine ; and  on  the  other,  to  try 
and  avoid  palpably  contradicting  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  of  Christ  In  1559, 
many  of  the  leading  Doctors  of  the  Lutherans 
taugnt  this  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  by 
Ubiquity.  Melancthon  was  shocked  at  it, 
as  well  ne  might  be,  and  exposed  its  perfect 
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absurdity.  It  was  indeed  in  this  moment, 
that  your  remark  was  fully  applicable  “ hav- , 
mg  rejected  transubstantiation,  they  could 
not  agree  what  they  should  substitute  in  its 
stead,  and  Melancthon  wrote  to  Calvin  up- 
on the  subject.  There  were  many  points 
on  which  they  could  not  both  agree.  Though 
Melancthon  was  now  strongly  inclined  to- 
wards the  Sacramentarian  doctrine,  by  force 
of  the  process  that  I have  described ; still  we 
have  no  documentary  evidence  of  his  own, 
nor  any  act  of  bis  to  set  up  against  all  his 
former  acts,  professions  and  writings.  Cal- 
vin, however,  claims  him,  though  he  re- 
peatedly complains  that  Melancthon  never 
would  sufficiently  express  himself  upon  the 
subject  Peucer,  son-in-law  to  Melancthon, 
who  became  a convert  from  Lutheranism  to 
Calvinism,  however  distinctly  states  that  his 
father-in-law  was  a Calvinist, — yet  he  is 
claimed  by  his  old  party.  He  died  in  1560, 
I believe,  from  all  that  I could  see,  in  a state 
of  perfect  doubt  and  uncertainty ; a conse- 
quence of  living  as  he  had  done,  for  as  he 
well  expresses  it  himself,  “ In  too  much  dis- 
puting, truth  escapes.” 

At  the  period  of  Melancthon’s  framing  the 
Saxonic  Confession,  Christopher,  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  procured  that  another  should 
he  drawn  by  Brentius ; this  was  done  in  1552, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  It’s  author  was  consi- 
dered only  second  to  Melancthon  in  the 
Lutheran  body  at  that  period.  Christopher 
states  that  he  only  confirms  and  repeats  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  but  the  article  on  the 
Eucharist  is  quite  in  a different  style.  It 
savs  “ that  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood 
of  the  Saviour  are  distributed  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  rejects  those  who  say  that  the  bread 
and  wine  are  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  absent,”  “ that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  God  to  annihilate  the  substance  of  bread 
or  to  change  it  into  his  body ; but  that  God 
does  not  exercise  this  power  in  the  supper, 
and  therefore  that  true  bread  remains  with 
the  true  substance  of  the  body,”  “ that  al- 
though Jesus  Christ  be  distributed  whole  and 
entire,  as  well  in  the  bread  as  in  the  wine  of 
the  Eucharist,  yet  still  the  use  of  both  parts 
ought  to  be  universal.” 

This  confession  shews  that  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  is  not  the  expression  of  an 
absurdity,  but  recognises  the  possibility  of 
its  truth,  by  the  very  means  which  Catholics 
teach  to  be  the  fact,  viz.  that  God  by  his 
power  either  annihilates  or  removes  the  bread, 
placing  the  body  of  Christ  where  it  was,  and 
by  occasion  of  this  new  substance,  producing 
on  the  senses  of  those  present,  the  same  e£ 
fects  as  if  the  original  substance  of  bread  yet 
remained. 


You  are  aware  also  that  Hospinian  pro- 
duced a letter  of  Melancthon,  dated  in  1534, 
in  which  he  states,  and  as  matter  at  which 
he  is  not  pleased,  that  Luther  allowed  some 
Italian  Churches  to  which  he  wrote,  to  hold 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

You  have  brought  under  our  view  what  I 
already  have  alluded  to,  the  caution  given  by 
Luther  in  the  evening  of  his  days:  “ I entreat 
you  to  read  my  writings  with  cool  considera- 
tion, and  even  with  much  pity.  I wish  you 
to  know  that  when  I began  the  affair  of  in- 
dulgences, I was  a monk  and  a most  mad 
Papist,  I went  seriously  to  work  as  one  who 
had  a horrible  dread  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  who,  from  his  inmost  soul  was  anxious 
for  salvation.”  One  would  imagine  it  to  be 
impossible  for  any  person  to  have  better  dis- 
positions for  pursuing  an  honest  course  in 
examining  a theological  question* — and  the 
following  part  of  the  sentence  is  scarcely  the 
conclusion  for  which  we  would  be  prepared, 
after  such  an  introduction.  M You  will  find 
therefore  in  my  earlier  writings,  many  things 
of  which  I do  not  now  approve!”  You 
therefore  tell  us,  that  “ it  will  consequently 
not  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  writings  of 
Luther,  previous  to  1530,  some  things  in 
favor  of  errors  which  he  afterwards  renounced, 
and  which  the  church  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached subsequently  brought  nearer  to  Scrip-, 
ture  truth.” 

Now  Sir,  I am  about  to  make  a few  quo- 
tations from  his  writings  previous  to  1530, 
but  I apprehend  that  they  only  express  what 
he  continued  to  hold  and  to  defend,  in  and 
after  1630,  and  down  to  the  period  of  his 
death ; and  in  doing  so,  I but  imitate  your 
example.  Your  thirtieth  paragraph  is  an  ex- 
tract from  Luther’s  answer  to  Henry  VIII, 
King  of  England,  written  in  1522,  and  ex- 
pressing Luther’s  adherence  to  the  opinion  of 
consubstantiation,  and  has  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

In  his  book  On  the  Captivity  of  Babylon 
(t  ii,  f.  66,)  he  does  not  condemn  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  but  he  prefers  the 
opinion,  that  the  bread  is  not  changed,  but 
that  it  remains  with  the  body,  which  is  intro- 
duced by  the  consecration.  M I permit  both 
th$  one  and  the  other  opinion,  I only  take 
away  the  scruple.”  This  was  subsequently 
to  his  having  written  on  indulgences  and 
when  he  had  ceased  to  be  u a mad  Papist,” 
for  it  was  in  1520.  Shall  I say  that  he  had 
then  ceased  also  to  have  the  dread  of  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  ceased  to  be  amrfous  for 
his  salvation  ? In  a subsequent  writing  ( Jteap. 
ad.  act . extra,  t ii,  172)  he  states,  when 
charged  with  asserting  that  the  bread  remains 
in  the  Eucharist,  that  certainly  he  does  so 
assert,  but,  “ I do  not  condemn  the  contrary 
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opinion,  I only  state  that  it  is  not  an  article 
of  faith.” 

These  passages  were  written  previous  to 
that  quoted  by  you  against  transubstantia- 
tion, and  I adduced  them  merely  to  show  the 
process  of  his  change.  Henry  answered  his 
book  u On  the  Captivity  of  Babylon,”  and 
dwelt  vqry  forcibly  on  the  error  of  denying 
transubstantiation.  Luther  in  his  rejoinder 
( Contra  Regem  Angl)  says,  “ I have  taught 
that  it  was  a matter  of  no  importance  whether 
bread  remained  in  the  sacrament  or  not ; but 
I now  transubstantiate  my  opinion ; I say  it 
is  an  impiety  and  a blasphemy  to  hold  tnat 
the  bread  is  transubstantiated!”  this  was 
written  in  1623.  1 believe  it  was  in  the  same 
year  that  he  wrote  to  the  Yaudois ; 44  it  is  true 
that  I believe  it  to  be  erroneous  to  assert  that 
the  bread  does  not  remain,  although,  hitherto 
this  error  appeared  to  me  of  little  importance ; 
but  now  that  we  are  too  much  pressed  to 
admit  this  error,  without  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  1 am  determined,  in  order  to  annoy 
the  Papists,  to  believe  that  the  bread  and 
wine  do  remain.”  These  passages  though 
written  before  1630  were  clearly  not  written 
when  he  was  “a  most  mad  Papist” 

These  are  not  passages  u in  favor  of  errors 
which  he  afterwards  renounced,”  but  they 
develop  the  progress  from  a belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  to  denying 
that  it  was  an  article  of  faith ; then,  prepar- 
ing the  opinion  that  the  substance  of  bread 
remained  with  the  body ; — next  denying  that 
the  opinion  of  the  bread  being  changed,  was 
innocent  or  indifferent;  and  lastly  declaring, 
as  he  did  in  the  book  against  u Henry,  no 
longer  King,  but  sacrilegious  wretch,”  “ fool” 
“idiot”  “most  brutal  ass/*  anathematizing,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  “ cursing  him”  and  aH  who 
believe  m transubstantiation.  It  was  in  the 
following  year  that  he  defied  Carlostadius  to 
write  against  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence ; to  the  truth  of  which  he  firmly  ad- 
hered to  the  day  of  his  death.  Yet  in  1630 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  associates  condemn 
transubstantiation  in  the  Confession  present- 
ed at  Augsburg. 

I therefore  repeat,  that  however  the  com- 
pilers of  that  document  may  have  opposed 
the  doctrine,  it  is  left  untouched  by  the  Con- 
fession. 

I now  proceed,  Rev.  Sir,  to  protect  our 
doctrine  against  the  assaults  of  both  Luther- 
ans and  Sacramentarians,  by  using  for  that 
purpose,  their  own  united  aid.  The  early 
Lutherans  held  the  doctrine  of  the  realpre- 
sence  as  firmly  as  the  Catholics  do.  Tney 
said  however  that  besides  the  Saviour’s  body 
and  blood,  the  substance  of  the  bread  ana 
wine  remained  in  the  Eucharist.  In  a word, 
they  held  the  opinion  of  consubstantiation. — 


We  have  seen  how  firmly  Luther  held  to  it 
and  condemned  the  Zuinglians  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  Fourteen  years  after  his  death,  and 
in  the  very  year  that  Melancthon  died,  1660, 
a Synod  held  at  Jena,  in  which,  I think  it  was 
Illyricus  who  presided,  condemned  the  Zu- 
inglians  for  then  denying  the  real  and  sub- 
stantial presence  of  Chnst  in  the  Eucharist 
Calvin  called  their  Lord’s  supper,  on  this  ac- 
count, a sapper  of  Cyclops,  u at  which  may 
be  witnessed  a barbarity  fitting  Scythians/* 
(Opuscul  pp.  798,  803,  837.)  I may  easily 
extend  my  proofs,  and  continue  them  to  a 
much  later  period.  Now  Luther  states  that 
he  found  this  doctrine  in  the  Scripture,  and 
of  his  competency  to  make  the  discovery, 
whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  by  others, 
he  had  none,  himself ; for  he  tells  us  in  1526 
(Ad  moled.  Reg.  Ang.  t.  ii,  498.)  U1  have 
the  Pope  in  front : I have  the  Sacramentarians 
and  Anabaptists  in  my  rear;  but  I will  march 
out  alone  against  them  all ; I will  defy  them 
to  battles ; I will  trample  them  under  my 
feet”  * * * “I  will  say  it  without  va- 
nity, that  for  these  thousand  years,  the  Scrip- 
ture has  never  been  so  thoroughly  purged, 
nor  so  well  explained,  nor  better  understood 
than  it  is  at  present  by  me.” 

I shall  now  advert  to  some  few  of  his  ob- 
servations in  answer  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Zuinglians.  He  says  that  to  attempt  to  make 
such  precise  and  simple  words  as  the  Saviour 
used  at  the  iqptitution  of  the  Eucharist,  be 
looked  upon  as  only  figurative,  under  the 
plea  that  there  are  other  expressions  in  the 
Scripture  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  figu- 
rative, was  to  open  a way  to  make  the  whole 
Scripture,  and  every  statement  it  contains  be 
reduced  to  a figure,  according  to  the  caprice 
of  every  or  any  individual,  and  thus  would 
every  mystery  of  religion  and  every  truth  of 
revelation  be  carried  away.  This,  Rev.  Sir, 
is  very  like  making  a prophecy  of  what  we 
now  know  to  be  history,  in  the  Rationalism 
of  Germany,  which  is  but  a legitimate  con- 
sequence of  the  principle  that  he  sustained 
for  himself,  and  combats,  in  others.  He  says, 
that  we  must  receive  the  mysterious  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist  with  the  same  sub- 
mission that  we  receive  the  other  mysteries, 
not  attending  to  human  reasoning  nor  to 
the  laws  of  nature  but  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  words  only.  He  then  shows  that  at  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  our  Saviour  did 
not  speak  of  frith,  nor  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
but  said  “ This  is  my  body,”  and  not,  that 
frith  will  make  you  partakers  of  this  body : 
that  the  eating  of  which  he  speaks  is  not  a 
mystical  eating,  but  a real  eating  with  the 
mouth ; that  without  using  any  sacrament, 
the  union  of  frith  is  consummated.  (Semi,  de 
Corp.  et  Sang.  Christi,  defens.  Verbi  Cana. 
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t vii,  277, 381.)  He  says  that  it  is  not  to  be 
believed,  that  Jesus  Ghost  by  such  emphatic 
words  as  he  used  did  not  give  to  us  some 
thing  quite  peculiar ; that  it  is  evident  his 
intention  was  to  assure  us  of  his  gift  by 
giving  to  us  his  person : that  in  desiring  us  to 
remember  his  death  or  to  commemorate  him, 
be  does  not  exclude  his  own  presence : but 
that  he  obliges  us  to  receive  the  body  and 
the  blood  of  himself  as  of  a victim  immola- 
ted for  ub  : that  this  victim  became  ours  by 
eating,  that  then  indeed  faith  should  exist  in 
order  to  make  it  profitable  for  the  receiver ; 
but  that  the.  word  of  Jesus  Christ  would 
produce  its  effect  independently  of  the  exist- 
ence of  faith  in  the  communicant  He  refers 
to  the  communion  of  the  unworthy.  And  he 
has  recourse  to  the  testimony  of  St  Paul, 
who  after  [citing]  the  words  “this  is  my 
body”  severely  condemns  those  unworthy 
ns  who  aid  not  discern  that  body  of  the ' 
and  who  rendered  themselves  guilty 
of  his  body  and  his  blood.  He  remarks  that 
St  Paul  dearly  spoke  of  a “ true  body”  and 
not  of  a figurative  body,  for  he  censures 
those  persons  for  havinginsulted  Jesus  Christ, 
not  by  merely  abusing  his  gifts ; but  by  ill- 
treating  his  person. 

He  took  up  the  objections  of  the  Zuinglians 
then,  to  dispose  of — “ The  flesh  profiteth 
nothing!”  He  asked  why  they  would  apply 
to  that  flesh  which  the  Saviour  took  and  by 
which  he  redeemed  the  world;  those  expres- 
sions used  to  censure  the  carnal  sense  of 
persons  who  did  not  comprehend  the  sublime 
truths  of  God,  of  persons  who  mistook  the 
manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  to  give 
his  flesh  to  be  eaten ; words  that  shoula  be 
understood  of  those  evil  Christians  who  in- 
deed receive  the  flesh  not  to  their  profit, 
because  they  receive  it  without  that  faith  by 
which  they  would  be  truly  joined  therewith, 
and  by  which  they  woula  partake  of  the 
spirit  and  life  with  which  tnat  sacrament 
aoounds. 

They  objected,  by  asking,  What  did  it  pro- 
fit to  receive  this  flesh  by  the  mouth  ? He 
asked  what  did  it  profit  that  the  word  was 
made  flesh  ? Could  not  God  have  devised 
other  means  ! Why  did  he  select  this  mode? 
He  said  it  was  not  for  us  to  be  God’s  coun- 
sellors, but  to  be  taught  by  him.  We  know 
not  his  secret  ways.  It  is  not  for  us  to  pre- 
scribe to  him  the  manner  in  which  he  will 
confer  his  favors,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  receive 
thim  when  offered.  They  asked,  how  could 
the  same  body,  be  at  the  same  time  in  many 
places?  How  a perfect  human  body  could 
be  in  so  small  a space  ? He  asked  them  to 
explain  the  other  mysteries.  The  Trinity ; 
the  creation;  the  incarnation;  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  They  objected,  that  all  the 


miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  obvious  to  the 
senses,  but  that  this  was  not  He  asked 
them  where  they  had  learned,  that  because 
miracles  obvious  to  the  senses  had  been  per- 
formed, none  not  so  obvious  would  ever  be 
wrought  He  enumerated  several  that  were 
not  obvious.  The  conception  of  Jesus  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin ; Mary  would  not  have 
known  what  she  bore  in  her  womb,  had  not 
the  Angel  announced  to  her  the  miraculous 
mystery ! — When  the  Saviour  walked  on  the 
earth  as  other  men  did,  who  could  tell  that 
the  divinity  was  personally  and  corporally 
united  to  him ! We  know  that  he  is  now  at 
the  right  band  of  his  Father,  yet  this  does  not 
fall  under  our  senses. 

They  said  that  they  could  not  comprehend 
how  Jesus  Christ  could  literally  execute 
what  he  said,  if  those  words  of  the  institution 
were  to  be  taken  in  their  plain  and  obvious 
meaning.  Luther  answered,  that  this  only 
showed  that  human  sense  is  not  equal  to 
divine  wisdom ; that  it  would  be  a novelty  to 
discover  that  nothing  could  be  true,  except 
we  should  discern  it  by  merely  opening  our 
eyes,  or  finding  that  it  was  within  the  com- 
pass of  human  reason.  (Serrru  quod  verba 
stent) 

Luther  felt  that  his  arguments  were  strong 
ami  therefore  he  gave  himself  full  credit; 
for  he  writes  ( Ep . LuOu  av.  Hosp . 2,  part,  ad 
an,  1 534,  f.  1 32)  “ The  papists  themselves  are 
obliged  to  give  me  the  credit  of  having  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  the  literal  sense  much 
better  than  they  did; — and  in  truth,  I am 
certain  that  if  they  were  all  melted  down  into 
one  mass  they  would  never  be  able  to  main- 
tain it  with  the  strength  and  power  that  I do.” 

I believe  then,  that  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Reformers,  as 
they  are  called,  during  their  first  half  century, 
or  to  be  more  distinct,  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  held  with  Luther  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence.  They  refused  to  receive  into 
their  communion  those  who  denied  it ; though 
they  charged  the  Catholics  with  error  in  be- 
lief, as  to  the  mode  of  that  presence,  viz. 

as  holding  that  doctrine  whic^Qirist  re- 
vealed ana  which  the  true  Church  had  always 
taught,  in  sustaining  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Saviour  were  really,  truly  and  sub- 
stantiallypresent  in  a mysterious  manner  in 
the  holy  Eucharist 

Were  the  question  then  to  have  been  put 
to  the  general  vote  of  the  Protestants,  during 
the  eignty  years  that  elapsed  from  the  denial 
of  transu Instantiation  by  Luther,  to  the  end  of 
that  century : w Is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  error,  when  she  teaches  that  Christ  is 
really,  truly  and  substantially  present  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  ? ” — the  decision 
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of  a very  great  majority  would  have  been  that, 
she  was  not ! 

In  1631,  whilst  the  Lutherans  still  held 
the  very  same  doctrine,  the  Synod  of  Charen- 
ton,  in  France,  which  was  Calvinistic,  made 
a decree,  “ That  the  Germans  and  others  who 
follow  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  since 
the  Churches  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
agree  with  the  others  in  the  fundamental 
principles  and  tenets  of  the  true  religion ; 
and  that  in  their  worship,  there  is  neither  I 
idolatry  nor  superstition,  may,  without  ma- 
king any  abjuration,  be  received  to  the  holy 
table,  also  to  contract  marriage  with  the 
faithful  of  our  Confession,  and  to  present  as 
godfathers,  children  to  baptism,  in  promising 
the  consistory,  that  they  will  never  solicit 
them  to  act  counter,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  doctrine  received  and  professed  in  our 
Churches,  but  will  be  contented  with  in- 
structing them  in  the  principles  wherein  we 
agree.” — Thus,  at  the  end  of  a century  after 
the  Lutherans  had  professed  and  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and  after  they 
had  during  that  century  refused  to  receive 
into  their  communion,  any  persons  who  would 
not  subscribe  their  assent  to  this  belief,  and 
still  continued  that  refusal;  we  have  the 
formal  declaration  of  this  Synod  of  Calvinis- 
tic Reformers,  that  in  this  belief  there  is 
neither  idolatry  nor  superstition;  and  the 
persons  who  hold  that  doctrine  are  admitted 
to  their  communion.  I do  not  think  it  going 
too  far  then  to  state  that  the  Calvinists  of 
France  did  not  believe  this  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  pure 
word  of  God.  The  Sacramentarians  of  Zurich 
had  more  than  a century  before  made  a simi- 
lar overture  at  Marpurg  and  have  continued 
to  exhibit  the  same  sentiments  ever  since. 
Thus  we  have  the  majority  of  the  Protest- 
ants testifying  that  this  doctrine  is  the  reve- 
lation of  Christ ; and  a very  considerable  and 
respectable  portion  of  the  minority  declaring 
solemnly,  that  in  this  belief  there  is  nothing 
either  idolatrous  or  superstitious,  or  that 
forms  an  obstacle  to  those  who  hold  it,  be- 
ing admitted  to  a ftill  participation  of  reli- 
gious ministrations.  Thus,  at  all  events,  the 
Church  cannot  be  assailed  by  those  who  ad- 
here to  the  Reformation  of  the  first  hundred 
years  for  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence. 

This  position  being  established,  I proceed 
to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  large  bodies  of 
Protestants  of  that  same  century,  supposing 
the  truth,  of  this  doctrine,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  whether  Transubstantiation  or 
Consubstantiation  is,  in  their  view,  more  con- 

finial  to  Scripture  and  to  reason.  Of  course 
shall  not  quote  Lutheran  authority. 
Zuinglius  and  his  associates,  as  early  as 


1527,  proclaimed  to  Luther  that  if  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words  of  the  Institution  was 
sustained,  transubstantiation  must  be  a ne- 
cessary consequence,  (Hisp.  ad  an.  1527,  t 
49,  &c.)  They  remarked,  that  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  say,  “my  body  is  here,”  nor  “my 
body  is  with  this,  or  under  this,”  nor  u this 
contains  my  body,”  but  only  Mthis  is  my 
body.”  Hence  that  what  he  is  to  give  the 
faithful  is  not  a substance  which  contains 
his  body,  or  which  accompanies  his  body, 
but  it  is  his  body,  without  any  extraneous 
substance.  Neither  has  he  sakf, M this  bread 
is  my  body,”  which  was  another  of  Luther's 
explanations,  but  by  an  indefinite  term  he 
has  said,  Mthi9  is  my  body,”  to  show  that 
the  substance  which  he  gives  is  no  longer 
bread,  but  is  his  body. 

That  they  were  quite  right  is  very  obvious, 
for  when  Luther  attempted  to  explain  the 
words  “this  is  my  body,”  to  mean 44 mis  bread 
is  really  and  without  figure  my  body,”  he 
actually  destroyed  the  meaning  of  words. 
They  snowed  that  it  could  not  be  his  body, 
if  it  was  bread,  neither  could  it  be  bread  if 
it  was  his  body ; though  his  body  might  have 
the  appearance  of  bread,  and  be  denominated 
from  its  appearance  to  be,  not  what  it  really 
was,  but  that  which  it  seemed  to  be.  ft 

a also  be  said  that  bread  becomes  the 
y,  as  at  Cana  water  became  wine  by  a 
substantial  change.  Zuinglius  and  his  asso- 
ciates, however,  proved  against  him  that  it 
was  a senseless  effort  at  reasoning  to  assert 
that  bread  being  really  what  it  appeared  to 
be,  was  also  really  and  truly  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  and  concluded  that  he  must  admit 
with  them  only  a mere  moral  change,  or  ad- 
mit a change  of  substance  with  “the  Pa- 
pists,” for,  Rev.  Sir,  they  were  accustomed 
to  call  nicknames ! 

Beza,  at  the  conference  of  Montbeliart, 
also  tells  the  Lutherans  that  of  the  two  ex- 
planations which  hold  to  the  literal  sense, 
“that  of  the  Catholics  departs  least  from 
the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  supper, 
when  they  we  to  be  expounded*  word  for 
word.”  “The  trar&ubstontiators  say,  that 
by  virtue  of  the  divine  words,  that  which  be- 
fore was  bread  having  changed  its  substance, 
becomes  immediately  the  boay  of  Jesus  Christ, 
so  that  in  this  manner  the  proposition,  This 
is  my  body , may  be  true.  But  the  explana- 
tion of  consuDstantiators  saving,  that  the 
words  This  is  my  body , signify  my  body  is 
essentially  in,  with  or  under  {Jiis  bread ! does 
not  inform  us  what  that  bread  has  become, 
and  what  that  is  which  is  the  body,  but  mere- 
ly where  it  is.”  Hence  Beta  concluded,  that 
there  is  far  less  difficulty  of  understanding 
the  Catholic  expressions,  and  that  they  fhlly 
sustain  the  literal  sense,  if  that  must  Se  pre- 
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served. — ( Conf.  de  Month . imprint,  a Gen. 
1487,  p.  52.) 

In  the  Synod  of  Czengef,  in  Poland,  the 
decision  of  the  Zuinglians  (Lit  de  Cana  in 
Syn.  Gen.  port  1,)  was  of  course  against 
transubstantiation,  but  the  Synod  proceeds  to 
show  the  Lutheran  consubstantiation  to  be 
indefensible, 44  because  as  the  rod  of  Moysee 
was  not  a serpent,  but  by  transubstantiation ; 
and,  as  the  water  was  not  blood  in  Egypt,  nor 
wine  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana,  without 
a change ; so  the  bread  of  the  supper  cannot 
be  substantially  the  i>ody  of  Christ,  unless 
it  be  changed  into  flesh  by  losing  the  form 
and  the  substance  of  bread.”  Thus,  if  the 
body  of  our  Lord  be  really  present,  it  must, 
according  to  them,  be  by  transubstantiation. 

Amongst  the  Lutherans  themselves,  Me- 
lancthon  clearly  saw  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  could  not  be  sustained  without 
admitting  transubstantiation.  He,  on  that 
account  at  last  came  to  say,  but  in  his  usual 
hesitating  manner,  that  as  Jesus  Christ  insti- 
tuted the  Eucharist  for  man,  we  must  look, 
not  to  what  was  done  for  the  bread,  but  what 
was  done  for  man.  And,  hence,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  his  belief  ended  in  stating  that 
what  was  in  the  sacrament  was  bread,  but 
that  at  communion  the  body  and  blood  were 
really  found  not  in  the  bread  but  in  man 
himself,  who  received  them.  Hence,  in  the 
Assembly  that  was  held  at  Dresden,  in  1561, 
the  Divines  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic,  who 
were  chiefly  his  disciples,  affirm  that,  if  Jesus 
Christ  be  present  in  the  bread  at  the  sup- 
per, “ it  would  be  much  more  easy  for  the 
monks  to  establish  their  transubstantiation, 
than  for  those  to  impugn  it,  who,  rejecting  it 
by  words,  affirmed  notwithstanding  that  the 
bread  was  the  essential  body,  that  is,  the 
proper  body  of  Jesus  Christ.”  However, 
after  another  struggle  with  themselves,  Wit- 
tenberg and  Leipsic  broke  through  the  diffi- 
culty without  solving  it,  and  held  firmly  to 
,the  teaching  of  their  first  master.  They  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  the  real  presence  in  the 
bread. 

claim  that  Jesns  Christ  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence : and,  the  bulk  of  the 
remainder  declare  that  if  he  did,  he  must  have 
instituted  transubstantiation. 

Yon  may  look  upon  this  doctrine  to  be  ab- 
surd, but  it  is  possible  that  you  have  not  ex- 
amined it  with  sufficient  accuracy  before  you 
formed  this  opinion.  There  are  at  present 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  United 
States,  men  respected  for  their  sound  judg- 
ment, their  deep  research,  their  habits  of 
calm  investigation,  and  their  acute  and  accu- 
rate powers  of  discrimination.  I do  not  al- 
lude to  its  clergy,  nor  to  its  professed  Theo- 


logians, I allude  to  men  of  other  learned 
professions — to  men  of  science,  and  to  men 
of  common  sense.  I have  the  happiness  of 
an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
of  this  description,  who  believe  in  the  truth 
of  that  doctrine,  ns  firmly  as  they  do  in  their 
own  existence : and  some  of  them  have  adopt- 
ed it  upon  close  examination,  after  mature 
reflection,  though  they  had  previously  thought 
of  it  as  you  appear  notv  to  think.  They  all 
understand  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  precise 
terms  of  the  doctrine,  the  meaning  or  those 
terms,  and  also  the  plain  and  simple  feet, 
whose  truth  they  believe.  It  is,  Rev.  Sir,  a 
little  hazardous  to  assert,  that  men  of  this 
description  “have  arrived  at  that  state  of 
credulity,  that  renders  them  incapable  of  de- 
ciding between  truth  and  error.”  It  is  scarcely 
modest  to  say  this  of  the  first  judicial  officer 
of  the  United  States,  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished jurists  upon  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  North  Carolina,  and  of  several  more  that 
I could  name.  You  are  rather  unfortunate 
in  relying  upon  the  authority  of  Dean  Swift, 
who,  though  gifted  with  genius,  was  at  all 
times  eccentric,  and  who  (Bed  after  years  of 
confinement  in  a Lunatic  Asylum. 

But  cast  your  eyes  over  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  behold  the  millions  who  believe 
this  doctrine — you  may  honestly  imagine  that 
they  err,  but  how  will  you  venture  to  class 
them  with  idiots  ? Look  back  upon  the  ages 
that  have  passed  away : — see  the  sages  and 
the  philosophers  and  the  saints  who  have 
held  this  doctrine,  and  do  you  not  hesitate  to 
call  them  fools  ? — I shall  ask  you  only  as  to 
one — and  I shall  place  him  by  the  side  of 
yourself. — WiH  you  claim  a precedence  over 
Penelon?  And  yet — you  have  been  so 
thoughtless  as  to  place  him  in  the  category 
of fools.  There  is  an  unfortunate  exhibition 
of  self-sufficiency  in  the  authors  who  assail 
us.  They  write  and  they  speak  as  If  all  the 
genius  and  information  which  (rod  bestows 
upon  the  human  family  were  on  their  side, 
and  all  the  folly,  the  imbecility  and  ignorance 
were  with  us. 

I believe,  that  we  are  equally  gifted : and 
the  question  is  not  which  of  us  has  more  or 
less  sense,  or  information ; nor  which  of  us 
has  made  best  use  of  the  gifts  we  have  re- 
ceived ; but  it  is,  Whether  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  trail- 
substantiation,  has  departed  from  the  revela- 
tion made  by  Jesus  Cnrist  to  his  Apostles. — 
You  say  that  we  have,  and  that  Luther  and 
his  associates  substituted  the  original  truth 
for  the  errors  of  our  introduction.  I have 
already  afforded  some  grounds  to  doubt  that 
they  have.  You  have  yourself  stated,  that 
having  rejected  our  doctrine,  they  differed 
amongst  themselves  as  to  what  they  should 
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substitute  in  its  stead. — I shall  continue  the 
inquiry  and  remain,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  Feb.  22,  1838. 

LETTER  V. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D .,  <$fc. 

Rev.  Six, — I did  intend  exhibiting  in  my 
fourth  letter  the  evidence  which  I was  com- 
pelled to  reserve  for  this.  I shall  proceed 
then  to  show,  that  you  not  only  were  fully 
authorized  t^use  the  language  that  you  did 
respecting  Calvin,  in  your  40th  paragraph, 
but  much  stronger  if  you  thought  fit 
Your  40th  paragraph  is  the  following — 

M Have  we  not  a right  then  to  appeal  to  the 
candor  and  liberality  of  our  Protestant  bre- 
thren! between  whose  faith  and  ours,  the  dif- 
ference is  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
detected.  What  if  some  of  our  members 
believe  that  the  spiritual  body  of  their  risen 
and  ascended  Saviour  be  predent  in  the  sa- 
crament, and  after  their  rejection  of  transub- 
stantiation  it  can  only  be  present  in  a spirit  ual 
manner,  does  our  article  differ  materially 
from  the  creeds  of  other  Churches.  In  the 
confession  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the 
Netherlands,  we  find  the  following  words: 

‘ We  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  nourishes  us 
in  the  Holy  Supper  with  his  true  body  and 
blood,  and  that  he  really  and  verily  commu- 
nicates to  us  what  he  therein  represents.’ 
(See  RisleFs  Extracts.)  Calvin  in  his  Insti- 
tutes, says,  < I therefore  maintain,  that  in  the 
mystery  of  the  Supper,  by  the  emblems  of 
bread  and  wine,  Christ  is  really  exhibited  to 
us;  that  is  his  body  and  blood,  in  which  he 
yielded  full  obedience,  in  order  to  work  out 
a righteousness  for  us ; by  which  we  may,  in 
the  first  place,  become  united  with  him  into 
one  body ; and  secondly,  being  made  partak- 
ers of  the  substance*  of  himself!  also  be 
strengthened  by  the  reception  of  every  bless- 
ing.” ( Calvins  InsiituL  Lib.  IV.,ch.  xvii.) 

• Now,  Sir,  if  the  Hinkelite  also  rejects  tran- 
substantiation,  as  I presume  he  does,  has  he 
not  an  equal  right  to  appeal  to  the  candor 
and  liberality  of  his  Lutheran  Evangelical 
brethren  ? 

But  leaving  him  ’ and  you  to  settle  that 

r>int,  as  may  be  most  agreable  to  yourselves, 
proceed  to  show  that  John  Calvin  in  many 
places,  used  language  which  is  fully  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, yet  that  he  reprobates  the  opinion  of 
consubstantiation,  and  plainly  shows  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  if  Christ  lie  really,  truly 
and  substantially  present  in  the  Eucharist, 
the  doctrine  of  Transu  betantiation  is  mere 
reasonable  than  that  of  Consubstantiation. 

The  passage,  which  you  quote,  is  indeed 
very  strong:  and  if  taken  by  itself  without 


reference  to  any  other  part  of  his  writings, 
would  seem  to  be  conclusive.  Yet,  Sir,  you 
and  I know  full  well,  that  this  great  leader  in 
the  religious  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
not  only  combated  transubstantiation,  but 
also  consubstantiation,  and  the  real  presence. 
He  also  combated  Zuinglianism ; and  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  inquiries, 
and  one  of  the  most  intricate,  to  search  for 
his  opinion  respecting  the  Eucharist.  He 
wrote  much  on  the  subject,  and  at  one  mo- 
ment his  reader  imagines  that  be  has  fully 
comprehended  and  accurately  discovered  whit 
Calvin  would  teach,  but  at  the  very  instant 
that  this  flattering  expectation  is  indulged, 
the  writer  by  one  or  two  expressions  as  vague 
as  they  are  unlooked  for  and  unwelcome, 
eludes  the  grasp,  and  is  again  abroad  upon 
a wide  and  pathless  plain. 

Calvin  was,  unquestionably,  a man  of  great 
abilities,  who  knew  the  use  of  words,  who 
wrote  well,  whose  mind  was  acute,  restless, 
refining  and  subtle,  nor  did  he  undervalue  his 
own  qualities.  In  one  of  his  works  he  writes, 
(Resp.  ad  Bald.  p.  370.)  “ To  all  France  is 
known  my  irreproachable  faith,  my  integrity, 
my  patience,  my  watchfulness,  my  modera- 
tion, my  assiduous  labors  for  the  service  of 
the  church;  things  that  from  my  earliest 
youth  stand  proved  by  so  many  illustrious  to- 
kens. With  the  support  of  such  a conscience 
to  be  able  to  hold  my  station  to  the  end  of 
my  life,  is  for  me  enough.”  Luther  had  more 

fenius,  more  vehemence,  more  coarseness ; 
ut  Calvin  had  more  system,  more  taste, 
more  acrimony ; but  so  far  from  expecting  to 
find  any  acknowledgment  of  this  latter  qua- 
lity, we  find  him  assert,  after  having  written 
with  unusual  bitterness,  “ That  he  was  so  far 
from  having  any  gall  when  he  penned  those 
abusive  reproaches,  that  upon  perusing  his 
production,  he  was  perfectly  astonished  how 
so  much  harsh  language  could  have  escaped 
him,  when  he  knew  his  heart  to  be  void  of 
all  bitterness.”  But  he  imagines  that  he  ac- 
counts for  it  very  naturally,  when  he  says, 
44  that  it  was  the  heinousness  of  the  subject 
which  furnished  him  with  all  those  words  of 
reproach,  which  so  spontaneously  came  forth, 
that  they  were  ready  to  break  out  at  every 
moment : nor  is  he  displeased  that  those  stu- 
pid creatures  have  smarted  under  his  lash,  as 
indeed  it  may  tend  to  their  improvement.” 
Such  was  the  man,  who,  viewing  the  three 
existing  modes  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
Eucharist,  undertook  to  condemn  them  all, 
for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a new  one  of 
his  own. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  his  Institutes,  chap. 
xvii,n.  12,  he  misrepresents  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine in  the  following  words,  “In  the  first  place 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  dream  of  such  a 
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presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  as  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Romanists  has  invented ; as 
if  the  body  of  Christ  were  exhibited  by  a 
local  presence,  to  be  felt  by  the  hand,  bruis- 
ed by  the  teeth  and  swallowed  by  the  throat.” 

I shall  not  now  enter  upon  my  explanation.  In 
his  next  paragraph,  n.  13,  frilly  aware  of  hav- 
ing misrepresented  us,  he  changes  his  ground. 

“ Deterred  by  a horror  of  such  barbarous  im- 
piety, the  schoolmen  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  more  modest  language,  yet  they 
only  trifle  with  equal  fallacy,  and  greater 
subtility.  They  admit  that  Christ  is  not  con- 
tained m the  bread  and  wine,  in  a local  and 
corporeal  manner.”  Still,  through  this  whole 
paragraph,  he  labors  to  misrepresent  us.  In 
the  next  paragraph,  n.  14;  ne  proceeds, — 
“Hence  proceeded  that  pretended  transub- 
stantiation,  for  which  they  now  contend  with 
more  earnestness  than  all  the  other  arti- 
cles of  their  faith,”  ***  “ not  that  the  body 
is  properly  made  of  the  bread,  but  that  Christ 
annihilates  the  substance  of  the  bread,  and 
conceals  himself  under  its  form.”  Though 
in  his  description  he  has  great  ingenuity  to 
disfigure  and  abuse,  as  well  as  to  misrepre- 
sent our  doctrine,  this  last  expression  may  be 
taken  as  sufficently  accurate.  He  adds,  “ It 
is  astonishing  that  that  they  could  fall  into 
such  ignorance,  and  even  stupidity  as  to  pro- 
mulgate such  a monstrous  notion  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Scripture  and  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  primitive  Church.” 

Of  the  Lutherans,  he  says,  in  the  same 
chapter,  n.  16, “ Others  who  perceive  it  to  be 
impossible  to  destroy  the  analogy  of  the 
sign,  and  the  thing  signified,  without  subvert- 
ing the  truth  of  the  mystery,  acknowledge 
that  the  bread  in  the  sacred  supper  is  the  true 
substance  of  that  earthly  and  corruptible  ele- 
ment and  undergoes  no  change  in  itself  but 
they  maintain,  that  it  has  the  body  of  Christ 
included  under  it”  This,  is,  I believe,  a suf- 
ficiently fair  exposition  of  the  Lutheran  opin- 
ion. He  proceeds  to  show  a sense  in  which 
he  would  not  object  to  this  expression,  but 
he  says  that  this  is  not  their  sense  of  the 
words.  He  says,  “ they  suppose  it  to  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  partake  of  him  any  other- 
wise, than  by  his  descending  into  the  bread.” 
“ It  is  because  they  cannot  conceive  any  other 
participation  of  ms  flesh  and  blood,  except 
what  would  consist  in  local  conjunction  and 
contact,  or  in  some  gross  enclosure.”  And 
in  the  next  paragraph  he  says  of  them,  n.  17, 
u They  are  constrained  to  confess  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  visible  in  itself,  while, 
at  the  same  time  they  say  that  it  is  invisibly 
concealed  under  the  symbol  of  bread.  And 
yet  the  promulgators  of  such  monstrous  ab- 
surdities are  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of 
their  disgrace,  that  they  stigmatise  us  with 


unprovoked  and  enormous  calumnies, because 
we  refuse  to  subscribe  to  them,”  Iw  refusing 
to  subscribe  to  the  tenth  article  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg. 

Thus  Calvin  rejected  both  Catholics  and 
Lutherans.  Let  us  see  what  he  says  of  the 
Zuinglians.  Though  all  who  were  known 
by  this  appellation  denied  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,*  yet  they  were  not 
all  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Eucharist ; and  Calvin,  therefore,  dis- 
tinguishes them. 

In  the  same  chapter,  n.  5,  he  says,  alluding 
to  both  those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  viz. — the  Zuinglians,  and  to 
those  who  taught  it,  viz.  Catholics  and  Luther- 
ans : w Here  it  behoves  us  to  guard  against 
two  errors : that  on  the  one  hand,  we  may 
not,  by  undervaluing  tbe  signs,  disjoin  them 
from  the  mysteries  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected : nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by  extolling 
them  beyond  measure,  obscure  the  glory  of 
the  mysteries  themselves.  That  Christ  is  the 
bread  of  life,  by  which  the  faithful  are  nour- 
ished to  eternal  salvation,  there  is  no  man, 
not  entirely  destitute  of  religion,  who  hesi- 
tates to  acknowledge : but  all  are  not  equally 
agreed  respecting  tne  maimer  of  partaking  of 
him.”  He  then  exhibits  to  us  one  division  of 
Zuinglians,  u For  there  are  some  who  define 
in  a word,  that  to  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and 
to  drink  his  blood,  is  no  other  than  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ  himself.”  This  will  by  no 
means  satisfy  him,  for  he  immediately  adds: 
“But  I conceive  that  in  that  remarkable  dis- 
course, in  which  Christ  recommends  to  us  to 
feed  upon  his  body,  he  intended  to  teach  us 
something  more  striking  and  sublime ; name- 
ly that  we  are  quickened  by  a real  participa- 
tion of  him,  which  he  designates  by  the  terms 
of  eating  and  drinking , that  no  person  might 
suppose  the  life  which  we  receive  from  mm, 

’ to  consist  in  simple  knowledge.  For  as  it  is 
not  seeing  but  eating  bread,  tnat  administers 
nourishment  to  the  body ; so  it  is  necessary 
for  the  soul  to  have  a true  and  complete  par- 
ticipation of  Christ,  that  by  his  power  he  may 
be  quickened. to  spiritual  life.”  Thus  he  con- 
siders the  teaching  to  be  erroneous:  but  I 
must  avow,  that  when  in  the  sequel,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  mark  the  difference  between  their 
doctrine  and  his  own,  his  expressions  are  to 
me  exceedingly  enigmatic. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  ih  6,  he  introdu- 
ces another  division  of  Zuinglians.  “ I say 
nothing  at  present  of  those  wno  maintain  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  to  be  a mere  mark  of  external 
profession ; because  I think  I have  sufficiently 
refuted  their  error  when  treating  of  the  Sa- 
craments in  general”  He  speaks  of  a third 
division  in  me  same  chapter,  n.  7.  “Nor 
am  I satisfied  with  those  persons,  who,  after 
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having  acknowledged  that  we  have  some 
communion  with  Christ,  when  they  mean  to 
describe  it,  represent  us  as  merely  partakers  of 
his  spirit,  but  make  no  mention  of  his  flesh  and 
blood,  as  though  there  were  no  meaning  in 
those  and  other  similar  expressions : * That  his 
flesh  is  meat  indeed ; that  his  blood  is  drink 
indeed;  that  except  we  eat  his  flesh  and 
drink  his  blood  we  have  no  life  in  us.’  ” 

From  these  passages,  it  is  manifest,  that 
Calvin  did  not  believe  with  the  Catholics  nor 
with  the  Lutherans  in  the  real  presence, 
either  by  transubstantiation  or  by  consub- 
stantiation,  nor  did  he  believe  with  those  Zu- 
inglians,  who  considered  that  in  eating  bread 
and  drinking  wine,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Sacrament,  they  were  eating  Christ,  by  be- 
lieving or  having  faith : — nor  did  he  believe 
with  others  that  it  was  an  external  profession 
of  faith  and  confidence  in  him  and  in  his  re- 
demption of  ns  by  his  death ; nor  with  others, 
that  by  partaking  of  the  elements  we  par- 
took of  his  spirit,  and  were  enlivened  by  his 
faith  mid  animated  by  his  love : but  he  re- 
quired that  we  should  eat  his  flesh  and  drink 
his  blood,  though  neither  his  flesh  nor  his  blood 
was  present  in  what  was  eaten  and  drunk. 
Thus  Calvin  introduced  a new  explanation. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  understand  what 
he  did  not  believe,  than  what  was  precisely 
his  doctrine.  That  he  acknowledges  some 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  we 
should  suppose  from  his  expressions,  n.'l9. 
M It  is  necessary  for  us  to  establish  such  a 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacred  supper,  as 
neither,  on  the  one  hand  to  fasten  him  to  the 
element  of  bread,  or  to  enclose  him  in  it  or 
to  circumscribe  him,  which  would  derogate 
from  his  celestial  glory.”  Catholics  do  not 
enclose  him  in  it,  nor  circumscribe  him,  nor 
do  they  fasten  him  to  the  element  of  bread, 
because  they  say  the  bread  ceases  altoge- 
ther to  be  there,  at  the  moment  of  hisarriving 
where  it  was.  He  proceeds,  A nor  on  the 
other  hand  to  deprive  him  of  his  corporeal 
dimensions,  or  to  represent  his  body  as  in 
different  places  at  once,  nr  to  assign  it  an 
immensity  diffused  through  heaven  and  earth 
which  would  be  clearly  inconsistent  with  the 
reality  of  his  nature.  * * * These  ab- 
surdities being  disclaimed,  1 readily  admit 
whatever  may  serve  to  express  the  true  and 
substantial  communication  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord,  which  is  given  the  faith- 
ful under  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  supper ; 
and  to  express  it  in  a manner  implying  not  a 
mere  reception  of  it  in  the  imagination  or  ap- 
prehension of  the  mind,  but  a real  enjoyment 
of  it  as  the  food  of  eternal  life.”  I know  of 
no  words  stronger  to  declare  the  real  and 
true  and  substantial  presence  of  Christ  than 
those  here  used,  if  the  first  particle,  or  what 


he  calls  disclaiming  the  absurdities  be  omit- 
ted. And  on  the  other  hand,  I know  the  im- 
possibility of  two  persons  in  different  places 
communicating  at  the  same  moment,  if  the 
real,  substantial  and  true  body  be  present  in 
the  communion,  unless  it  be  present  in  dif- 
ferent places  at  the  same  time.  Has  Calvin 
attempted  to  solve  this  difficulty  1 He  has  in 
n.  8,  told  us  that  Christ  was  from  the  be- 
ginning the  fountain  of  life : that  the  life  was 
manifested  by  his  assuming  flesh ; that  man 
alienated  by  sin  from  Goa,  lost  the  partici- 
pation of  life ; that  to  receive  the  hope  of 
immortality,  he  should  be  received  into  com- 
munion with  the  incarnate  word  M resident  in 
our  flesh,”  openly  exhibiting  himself  to  our 
participation.  I shall  now  give  his  own 
words.  u He  also  makes  the  very  flesh  in 
which  he  resides  the  means  of  giving  life  to 
us,  that  by  a participation  of  it,  we  may  be 
nourished  to  immortality.  I am  the  living 
bread,  says  he,  which  came  down  from  Hea- 
ven. And  the  bread  that  I will  give  is  my 
flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.  In  these  words 
he  shows,  not  only  that  he  is  life,  as  he  is  the 
eternal  word,  who  descended  from  Heaven 
to  us,  but  that  in  descending  he  imparted 
that  power  to  the  flesh  which  he  assumed,  in 
order  that  it  might  communicate  life  to  us* 
Hence  follow  these  declarations.  That  his 
flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  is  drink 
indeed,  meat  and  drink,  by  which  the  faith- 
ful are  nourished  to  eternal  life.” 

In  the  next  paragraph,  n.  9,  after  showing 
that  the  flesh  of  Christ  had  not  this  power  by 
nature,  but  is  endued  therewith  by  its  union 
with  the  divine  nature,  he  proceeds  to  say 
44  therefore  he  showed  that  the  fulness  of  lire 
dwelt  in  his  humanity,  that  whoever  partook 
of  his  flesh  and  blood,  might,  at  the  same 
time,  enjoy  a participation  of  life.”  * * 

* * u So  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  like  a 

rich  and  inexhaustible  fountain,  which  receives 
the  life  flowing  from  the  Divinity,  and  conveys 
it  to  us.  Now,  who  does  not  see  thata  partici- 
pation of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  ne- 
cessary to  all  who  aspire  to  heavenly  life?” 
The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  continues 
a sort  of  a general  description  or  the  union  of 
Church  with  Christ  as  a portion  of  his  body. 

The  next  paragraph,  n.  19,  commences — 
u We  conclude,  that  our  souls  are  fed  by  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  just  as  our  corpo- 
real life  is  preserved  and  sustained  by  bread 
and  wine.  For,  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
suitableness  in  the  analogy  of  the  sign,  if 
our  souls  did  not  find  their  food  in  Christ ; 
which  cannot  be  the  case  unless  Christ  truly 
becomes  one  with  us^and  refreshes  us  by  the 
eating  of  his  flesh  and  the  drinking  of  his 
blood.  Though  it  appears  incredible  for  the 
flesh  of  Christ  from  such  an  immense  local 
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distance  to  (each. us,  so  as  to  become  our  does  not  thereby  mean  that  he  is  received 
food,  we  should  remember  how  much  the  merely  in  the  understanding  and  imagination, 
secret  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  transcends  and  concludes  that  paragraph  with  the  pas- 
all  our  senses,  and,  what  folly  it  is  to  apply  sage  which  you  have  quoted,  40. 
any  measure  of.  ours  to  his  immensity.  Let  I must  acknowledge  that  I do  not  under- 
our  faith  receive,  therefore,  what  our  under*  stand  what  Calvin  teaches  or  believes,  save 
standing  is  not  able  to  comprehend,  that  the  that  it  is  something  between  Zuinglius  and 
Spirit  really  unites  things  which  are  separa-  Luther.  Indeed,  he  tells  us  himself,  n.  7, 
ted,  by  local  distance.”  * * * * “ For  w I£  however,  it  be  possible,  in  any  words,  to 
which  reason  the  Apostle  said  ‘ the  cup  of  unfold  so  great  a mystery,*  which  I find  my- 
blessing  which  we  bless  is  it  not  the  commu-  self  incapable  of  comprehending,  even  in  my 
nion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  mind ; and,  this  I am  ready  to  acknowledge, 
which  we  break  is  it  not  the  communion  of  that  no  person  may  measure  the  sublimity 
the  body  of  ChristT  Noi>  is  there  any  cause  of  the  subject  by  my  inadequate  representa- 
to  object  that  it  is  a figurative  expression  by  tion  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  I exhort  my 
which  the  name  of  the  thing  signified,  is  given  readers  not  to  confine  their  thoughts  within 
to  the  sign.  I grant  indeed  that  the  break-  such  narrow  and  insufficient  limits,  but  to 
mg  of  the  bread  is  symbolical,  and  not  the  endeavor  to  rise  much  higher  than  I am  able 
substance  itself:  yet,  this  being  admitted,  to  conduct  them : for  as  to  myself  whenever 
from  the  exhibition  of  the  symbol  we  may  I handle  >this  subject,  after  having  endeavor- 
justly  infer  the  exhibition  of  the  substance,  ed  to  say  every  thing,  I am  conscious  of  hav- 
for  unless  any  one  would  call  God  a deceiv-  ing  said  but  very  little,  in  comparison  with 
er,  he  can  never  presume  to  affirm  that  he  its  excellence.  And,  though  the  conceptions 
sets  before  us  an  empty  sign.  Therefore,  if  of  the  mind  can  far  exceed  the  expressions 
by  the  breaking  of  bread,  the  Lord  truly  re-  of  the  tongue ; yet,  with  the  magnitude  of 
presents  the  participation  of  his  body,  it  the  subject,  the  mmd  is  oppressed  and  over- 
ought  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  truly  pre-  whelmed.  Nothing  remains  for  me,  there- 
sents  and  communicates  it  And  it  must  al-  fore,  but  to  break  forth  in  admiration  of  that 
ways  be  a rule  with  the  faithful,  wherever  mystery  which  the  mind  is  unable  clearly  to 
they  see  the  signs  instituted  by  the  Lord,  to  understand,  or  the  tongue  to  express.” 
assure  and  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  In  considering  this  and  similar  passages 
are  also  accompanied  with  the  truth  of  the  in  Calvin's  works,  I am  led  to  think  that  this 
thing  signified.  For  to  what  end  would  our  writer  Jiad  no  precise  notions  upon  the  sub- 
Lora  deliver  into  our  hands  the  symbol  of  ject,— that  he  neither  knew  what  to  believe, 
his  body,  except  it  be  to  assure  us  of  a real  nor  what  to  teach  respecting  the  nature  of 
participation  of  it?  If  it  be  true  that  the  visi-  the  Eucharist.  I do  not  mean  respecting  the 
ole  sign  is  given  to  us  to  seal  the  donation  object  of  its  institution,  nor  respecting  its 
of  the  invisible  substance,  we  ought  to  enter-  effects : for  upon  those  two  points  there  is 
tain  a confident  assurance  that  in  receiving  not  so  much  difference,  but  concerning  what 
the  symbol  of  this  body,  we  at  the  same  time  was  the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  that  is, 
truly  receive  the  body  itself.”  whether  it  was  mere  bread  and  wine,  or  if 

In  bis  next  paragraph,  he  concludes  the  de-  not,  what  substance  did  the  communicant 
scription  of  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  this  actually  receive.  The  Catholic  plainly  said, 
Sacrament.  In  it,  we  find  the  following  ex*  that  it  was  only  the  Substance  of  the  body 
pressions:  n.  11,  “When  I intend  to  give  a and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  producing 
tkmjliflT  view  of  this  truth,  I am  accustomed  upon  the  senses  the  same  impression,  as  if  it 
to  state  three  particulars  which  it  includes : was  bread  and  wine.  The  Lutherans  of  that 
the  signification ; the  matter  or  substance  day,  said  that  it  was  not  only  the  substance 
which  depends  upon  the  signification ; and  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  also  the 
the  virtue  or  effect  which  follows  from  both,  substance  of  bread  and  wine;  but  that  the 
The  signification  consists  in  the  promises,  latter  substances  alone  made  any  impression 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  sign.  What  on  the  human  senses.  The  Zuinglian  said 
I call  the  matter  or  substance  is  Christ,  with  that  the  only  substances  which  were  present 
his  death  and  resurrection. — By  the  effect,  I w’ere  those  of  bread  and  wine.  He  said  that 
mean  redemption,  righteousness,  sanctifies-  there  was  no  miracle,  but  that  this  obser- 
tion,  eternal  life,  and  all  the  other  benefits  vance  was  instituted  fora  special  purpose, 
which  Christ  conferred  upon  us.”  Thus,  we  and  produced  certain  spiritual  effects.  The 
at  length  would  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a de-  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran  both  said  tliat  an 
claration,  that  Christ  is  the  substance  of  the  exertion  of  the  miraculous  power  of  God  was 
Eucharist — and  this  by  the  secret  power  of  necessary,  but  the  Lutheran  required  proba- 
the Holy  Spirit.  He  then  proceeds  to  say,  bly  one  miracle  more  than  was  required  by 
that  although  Christ  is  received  by  faith,  he  the  Catholic.  Calvin  rejects  the  Catholic 
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doctrine,  he  rejects  that  of  the  Lutheran,  and 
also  that  of  the  Zuinglian.  What  does  he 
pay  is  the  substance  received  ? I have  deep- 
ly read;  I have  closely  examined;  I have 
reflected  as  well  as  I could,  and  I cannot 
tell.— Nor  do  I believe  he  could  tell  hiihself, 
and  if  any  of  his  admirers  can  inform  me,  it 
Certainly  will  be  an  addition  to  the  little  stock 
of  knowledge  that  I possess.  You  tell  us 
that  whilst  the  Reformers  agreed  in  rejecting- 
transubstantiation,  they  differed  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  should  substitute  in  its 
stead  But  Calvin  goes  still  farther,  for  he 
rejects  consubstantiation  and  the  mere  figu- 
rative sense,  and  he  appears  to  me  to  differ 
not  only  with  others  Dut  with  himself  as  to 
what  he  shall  substitute  in  their  stead.  He  too 
requires  miracles  to  be  wrought  in  the  Sa- 
erament  of  the  Eucharist  ( Same  chapter , n. 
24,)  “ But  the  infamy  of  this  falsehood  cannot 
be  entirely  effaced,  without  repelling  another 
calumny : for  they  accuse  us  of  being  so 
devoted  to  human  reason,  as  to  limit  the 
power  of  God  by  the  order  of  nature,  and  to 
allow  him  no  more  than  our  own  understand- 
ing teaches  us  to  ascribe  to  him.  Against 

trine  wliich  I have  maintained ; which  will 
sufficiently  evince  that  I am  far  from  measur- 
ing this  mystery  by  the  capacity  of  human 
reason,  or  subjecting  it  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
* * * * We  say  that  Christ  descends 

to  us,  both  by  the  external  symbol  and  by 
his  spirit,  that  he  may  truly  vivify  our  souls 
with  the  substance  of  his  flesh  and  blood 
He  who  perceives  not  that  many  miracles  are 
comprehended  in  these  few  words,  is  more 
than  stupid;  for  there  is  nothing  more  pre- 
ternatural, than  for  souls  to  derive  spiritual 
and  heavenly  life  from  the  flesh  which  had 
its  origin  from  the  earth,  and  was  subject  to 
death ; nothing  is  more  incredible  than  for 
things  separated  from  eaeh  other  by  all  the 
distance  ofheaven  and  earth,  notwithstanding 
that  immense  local  distance,  to  be  not  only 
connected  but  united,  so  that  our  souls  re- 
ceive nourishment  from  the  flesh  of  Christ. 
Xet  those  fanatics,  then,  no  lpnger  attempt  to 
render  us  odious  by  such  a calumny,  as  though 
we  in  any  respect  limited  the  infinite  power 
of  God ; which  is  either  a most  stupia  mis- 
take or  an  impudent  falsehood” 

In  n.  31,  he  writes  of  Catholics  and  Lu- 
.therans, — “ They  are  exceedingly  deceived, 
who  oannot  conceive  any  presence  of  the 
flesh  of  Christ  in  the  supper,  except  it  be 
attached  to  the  bread  * * * * * * 

The  only  question  between  us,  therefore, 
respects  the  manner  of  this  presence;  be- 
cause they  place  Christ  in  the  bread,  and  we 
think  it  unlawful  for  us  to  bring  Uirn  down 
from  Heaven.  Let  the  reader  judge  on  which 


side  the  truth  lies.  Only  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  that  calumny,  that  Christ  is  excluded  from 
the  sacrament,  unless  he  be  concealed  under 
the  bread  For  as  this  is  a heavenly  mystery, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  bring  Christ  down  to 
the  earth,  in  order  to  be  united  to  us.”  (No. 
82.)  “ If  any  one  inquire  of  me  respecting  the 
manner,  I shall  not  be  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  is  a mystery  too  sublime  for  me 
to  be  able  to  express,  or  even  to  comprehend ; 
and  to  be  still  more  explicit,  I rather  expe- 
rience it  than  understand  it  Here  there- 
fore,  without  any  controversy,  I embrace  the 
truth  of  God,  on  whicli  I can  safely  rely. 
He  pronounces  his  flesh  to  be  the  food,  and 
his  blood  the  drink  of  my  soul  I offer  him 
my  soul  to  be  nourished  with  such  aliment 
In  his  sacred  supper  he  commands  me,  under 
the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  to  take  and 
eat,  and  drink,  his  body  and  blood:  I doubt 
not  that  he  truly  presents,  and  that  I receive 
them.” 

I could  multiply  quotations  not  only  from 
his  Institutions,  out  from  his  Catechisms  and 
other  works,  placing  in  a more  forcible  way 
his  declarations  leading  to  believe  a real, 
true  and  substantial  presence  of  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  by  the 
mysterious  and  miraculous  power  of  God, 
at  the  time  of  communion.  I could  adduce 
a great  many  of  his  arguments  and  vituper- 
ations against  consubstantiation.  But  this 
letter  has  already  swollen  too  much.'  I shall 
therefore  only  exhibit  one  or  two  of  his 
declarations  upon  this  latter  subject 

In  the  same  chapter,  xvii,  n.  16,  he  says 
of  some  Lutherans,  “by  placing  the  body 
itself  in  the  bread,  they  attribute  ubiqui- 
ty to  it,  which  is  incompatible  with  its  na- 
ture.”— After  remarking  on  this  he  says, 
n.  17 : “ Some  plead  with  a little  more  sub- 
tility, that  the  body  of  Christ  which  is  given 
in  the  sacrament,  is  glorious  and  immortal, 
and  that  therefore  it  involves  no  absurdity, 
if  it  be  contained  under  the  sacrament  ut 
various  places,  or  in  no  place,  or  without  any 
form.”  Calvin  assails  their  position  only  by 
an  effort  to  distinguish  the  glorious  ana 
the  mortal  body  into  different  substances. 
The  only  difference  between  this  division  of 
Lutherans  and  Catholics  on  this  head  is, 
that  the  former  say  that  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  remain,  whilst  the  latter 
state,  that  the  substance  alone  of  Christ 
remains,  producing  the  same  sensible  im- 
pressions, as  if  bread  and  wine  continued. 

In  n.  20 : Calvin  again  assails  the  Luther- 
ans on  their  effort  to  hold  to  the  words  of 
the  Institution.  “ Those  who  acknowledge 
the  continuance  of  the  bread  in  the  supper, 
aud  affirm  that  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
real  body  of  Christ  differ  considerably  among 
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themselves.  Those  of  them  who  express 
themselves  more  modestly,  though  they 
strenuously  insist  on  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  words,  This  is  my  body.,  yet  afterwards 
depart  from  their  literal  precision,  and  explain 
them  to  import  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
with  the  bread,  in  the  bread  and  under  the 
broad.  * * * * But  if  they  object  to 
every  trope,  and  insist  on  taking  the  words 
in  a sense  strictly  literal,  why  do  they  for- 
sake the  language  of  Christ  and  adopt  a 
phraseology  of  their  own  so  very  dissimilar  ? 
For  there  is  a wide  difference  between  these 
two  assertions,  1 that  the  bread  is  the  body,’ 
and  that  ‘ the  body  is  with  the  bread.1  But 
because  they  perceived  the  impossibility  of 
supporting  this* simple  proposition,  ‘that the 
bread  is  the  body,’  tney  have  endeavored  to 
escape  from  their  embarrassment  by  those 
evasions.  Others  more  daring,  hesitate  not 
to  assert,  that  in  strict  propriety  of  speech, 
the  bread  is  the  body;  and  thereby  prove 
themselves  to  be  advocates  for  a truly  Literal 
interpretation.”  You  will  observe  that  Cath- 
olics and  others  who  teach  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  hold  that  there  being  no 
bread,  the  proposition  which  Calvin  here 
combats  is  absurd,  but  the  argument  which 
follows,  of  course,  has  no  application  to  their 
doctrine.  Calvin  continues — “ If  it  be  ob- 
jected then  that  the  bread  is  Christ,  and  Christ 
is  God,  they  will  deny  this,  because  it  is  not 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Christ  But  they 
will  gain  nothing  by  their  denial  of  it,  for  it 
is  universally  admitted  that  the  whole  person 
of  Christ  is  offered  to  us  in  the  sacrament 
Now  it  would  be  intolerable  blasphemy  to 
•ffirm  of  a frail  and  corruptible  element 
without  any  figure,  that  it  is  Christ  I ask 
them  whether  these  two  propositions  are 
equivalent  to  each  other:  Christ  is  the  Son 
o f God,  and  Bread  is  the  body  of  Christ .” 
It  was  after  a similar  train  of  argument  that 
he  concludes,  n.  23,  by  the  following  obser- 
vation— “ at  the  same  time,  as  if  their  victory 
consisted  in  obstinacy  and  calumny,  they 
charge  us  with  accusing  Christ  of  falsehood, 
if  we  inquire  into  the  true  meaning  of  his 
words.” 

44  Now  it  will  be  easy  for  the  reader  to  judge 
how  unjustly  we  are  treated  by  those  syllable- 
hunters,  when  they  persuade  the  simple  to 
believe  that  we  derogate  from  the  authority 
due  to  the  words  of  Christ,  which  we  have 
proved  to  be  outragepusly  perverted  and  con- 
founded by  them,  bu  t to  oe  faithfully  and  ac- 
curately explained  by  us.”  Luther  in  order  to 
suntsm,  better  as  he  thought,  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  by  consubstantiation,  main- 
tained in  1627,  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity,  or 
tW  the  body  of  Christ  is  every  where,  though 
invisible,  except  in  heaven:  hence,  that  it  was 


present  in  the  sacramental  bread, — though 
upon  this  principle,  it  was  equally  present 
in  any  bread  or  any  meat  Tins  was  strenu- 
ously upheld  in  1659,  by  Ulyricus,  Westpha- 
lus,  James  Andrew,  Smeidelin,  Chytrseus 
and  other  eminent  Lutherans.  It  was  his 
dislike  of  ubiquity  that  caused  Melancthon 
to  seek  an  union  with  Calvin.  It  was  then 
the  doctrine  of  a large  portion  of  Lutherans 
when  Calvin  wrote  as  follows  in  the  same 
chapter  of  Ips  Institutes,  n.  30:  “It  is  evi- 
dent that  some  persons  would  rather  incur 
the  greatest  disgrace  by  betraying  their  igruv 
ranee,  than  even  relinquish  the  least  particle 
of  their  error.  I speak  not  of  the  Romanists 
whose  doctrine  is  more  tolerable,  or  at  least 
more  modest : but  some  are  so  carried  away 
with  the  heat  of  contention  as  to  affirm  on 
account  of  the  union  of  two  natures  in 
Christ,  that  wherever  his  divinity  is,  his  flesh, 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  is  there 
also.”  Thus,  supposing  the  truth  of  the  real 
presence,  Calvin  saw  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Catholics  was  more  conformable  to  the 
letter  of  the  Institution,  and  to  the  true  na- 
ture of  Jesus  Christ  than  was  that  of  the 
Lutherans. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  expect  constant 
and  consistent  adherence  to  such  or  similar 
declarations.  I repeat  then,  that  although  I 
can  understand  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  |hat  of  the  Lutherans,  and  that  of  the 
Zuinglians,  yet  I am  perfectly  unable  to  form 
any  distinct  and  clear  notion  of  Calvin’s  opi- 
nion, nor  whether  he  had  any  precise,  posi- 
tive nations  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist 
himself. 

Thus  in  n.  10  he  writes — “ We  conclude, 
that  our  souls  are  fed  by  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ,  just  as  our  corporal  life  is  preserved 
and  sustained  by  bread  and  wine.”  It  is  cer- 
tainly by  receiving  food  into  our  bodies,  and 
its  being  as  it  were  transfused  through  them, 
that  our  life  is  sustained;  hence  he  says: 
“Now  that  holy  participation  of  his  flesh  and 
blood,  by  which  Christ  communicates  his  life 
to  us  just  as  if  he  actually  penetrated  every 
part  of  our  frame,  in  the  sacred  supper  he 
also  testifies  and  seals,  and  that  not  r yj  the 
exhibition  of  a vain  and  ineffectual  sign,  but 
by  the  exertion  of  the  energy  of  his  spirit, 
by  which  he  accomplishes  that  which  he  pro- 
mises.” Whereas  in  n.  31  he  writes,  “ I can- 
didly confess  that  I reject  that  mixture  of 
the  flesh  of  Christ  with  our  souls,  or  that 
transfusion  of  it  into  us  which  they  teach : 
because  it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  Christ  in- 
spires life  into  our  souls  from  the  substance 
of  his  flesh,  and  evqn  infuses  his  own  life 
into  us,  though  his  flesh  never  actually  en- 
tered into  us.” 

I believe,  Rev.  Sir,  that  I have  now  made 
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it  sufficiently  plain,  that  at  the  period  that 
those  gentlemen  whom  von  call  Reformers, 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubetantiation, 
they  could  not  say,  if  our  Saviour  did  not 
teach  that  doctrine,  what  it  was  that  he  did 
really  teach  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Eucharist 

I have,  Rev.  Sir,  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours,  die.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  March  1,  1838. 

LETTER  VI. 

To  the  Rev . John  Bachman,  D.  D.  <f  *c. 

Rev.  Sib, — Protestants  frequently  boast 
that  their  religion  existed  before  Luther,  not 
only,  as  some  of  them  have  said,  in  the  Bible ; 
but,  as  others  say,  in  the  Confessions  of 
Faith  of  various  Churches,  whose  existence 
may  be  traced  for  centuries  before  Luther 
Was  bora.  Indeed,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
few  specimens,  which,  if  we  were  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  criticism,  and  had 
most  of  our  historical  documents  destroyed, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  was  not  die  first  good  Protestant 
enumeration  of  doctrinal  propositions : and, 
our  sympathies  are  enlisted  on  behalf  of  a 
variety  of  sufferers,  whom  the  tyranny  and 
bigptry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  is 
said,  Had  persecuted  for  professing  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christ,  during  centuries  before 
either  Luther  or  Zuinglius  saw  the  light 

I am  not,  Rev.  Sir,  one  of  those  who  would 
strip  persons  claiming  such  ancestry  of  all 
their  pretensions.  I am  perfectly  ready  to 
admit  the  force  of  their  demand,  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  Do  they  say  that  before 
the  days  of  Luther  there  were  separatists  who 
charged  the  Church  of  Rome  with  error  and 
apostacy?  I acknowledge  that  there  were. 
And,  if  I attempted  to  deny  it,  I should  be 
easily  refuted  and  exposed.  Do  they  assert 
that  these  separatists  held  the  same  doctrines 
which  Protestants  teach  at  present?  I am 
free  to  avow  that  there  are  very  few  tenets 
in  which  Protestants  differ  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  which  difference  one  or  the  other 
of  these  sects  could  not  be  claimed  as  a pre- 
decessor. But,  if  you  ask,  did  any  one  of 
them  hold  exactly  the  same  tehets  that  are 
now  held  by  any  division  of  Protestants?  I 
answer:  Certainly  no!  And,  I go  farther, 
and  say,  that  neither  Luther, . nor  Zuinglius,  I 
nor  Calvin,  either  undertook  or  intended  to 
find  any  Church  in  existence,  to  which  he  i 
would  unite  himself.  Thus,  though  Protest- 
ants did  not,  in  leaving  the  Catholic  Church, 
unite  themselves  to  any  that  was  in  exist- 
ence, but  formed  new  societies,  still  all  their 
teachings  were  not  new.  They  agreed  in 
many  of  their  opinions  with  the  Church  that 
they  had  left ; they  revived  many  which  seem- 


ed to  have  been  abandoned,  and  they  agreed 
in  others  with  some  remnants  of  existing 
sects  that  still  survived  in  opposition. 

I propose,  then,  at  present,  as  we  have 
glanced  at  the  history  of  the  doctrine  regard- 
ing the  Eucharist  from  the  dispute  at  Jena, 
between  Luther  and  Cariostadius,  in  August, 
1524,  to  the  close  of  thatoenturv;  to  go  back 
and  trace  an  outline  of  the  teachings  against 
transubstantiation,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  period  of  Luther’s  seces- 
sion from  the  Church. 

Be  not  alarmed,  Sir,  the  review  will  not  be 
tedious!  I assume,  as  I trust  I shall  at  a fu- 
ture day  demonstrate,  that  the  teaching  of 
the  Saviour  was  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation. I shall  not,  just  now,  dwell  upon 
the  fact,  that  its  truth  was  contradicted  even 
before  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament,  by 
those  persons  of  whom  it  is  related  by  the 
Evangelist,  (St  John  vi,  53,)  “The  Jews, 
therefore,  disputed  amongst  themselves,  say- 
ing, how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
eat  ?”  61,  u Many  of  his  disciples  hearing  it, 
said,  this  saying  is  hard,  and  who  can  hear 
it?” — and,  67,  “Many  of  his  disciples  there- 
fore from  this  time  left  him,  and  went  away, 
and  walked  no  more  with  him.”  I shall  look 
for  incredulous  disciples,  after  the  period  of 
his  ascension  and  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

You  are  aware  that  from  a very  early  pe- 
riod in  the  schools  of  Asia,  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Greece,  men  were  led.  away  by  a vain  philo- 
sophy into  a variety  of  systems,  whicn  be- 
wildered the  human  mind,  and  carrying  m^n 
into  the  regions  of  fancy,  subjugated  the  un- 
derstanding to  the  power  of  the  imagination. 
Amongst  the  first  professors  of  Christianity, 
in  the  very  days  of  the  Apostles,  were  men 
of  this  description,  the  first  efforts  of  whose 
speculative  and  restless  minds  were  to  ex- 
plain the  doctrines  of  the  Saviour  by  the 
principles  of  their  systems,  and  to  substitute 
their  own  opinions  for  the  simple  testimony 
of  their  religious  teachers.  Proud  of  their 
supposed  knowledge,  they  gloried  in  the 
name  of  Gnostics , and  undertook  to  demon- 
strate by  philosophy  what  the  body  of  be- 
lievers received  as  mysterious  truths,  deliver- 
ed by  God  for  their  information,  not  for  their 
discussion.  A considerable  portion  of  those 
persons  looked  upon  bodies  to  have  been 
created  by  the  principle  of  evil,  they  forbad 
marriage,  and  they  considered  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  so  perfectly  pure  and  holy,  that  they 
taught  that  nothing  which  appertained  to 
him  was  the  production  of  the  evil  one— 
therefore  that  he  had  no  body,  but  that  in  a 
phantasmatic  appearance  he  showed  himself 
to  men,  as  if  he  had  flesh.  They  denied  the 
truth  of  the  Incarnation.  Of  them,  St  John 
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wrote,  (Ep.  1,  ck  hr,  1-4)—“  Dearest,  do  not  ed  time,  that  is,  the  eternal  Qod — and  were  not 
believe  every  spirit,  but  prove  the  spirits,  themselves  eternal,  self-existent  gods,  one  of 
whether  they  be  of  God:  for  many  false  pro-  whom  was  essentially  good,  and  the  other 
phets  are  gone  into  the  world.  In  this  is  essentially  evil.  Manes  received  many  of  his 
the  spirit  of  God  known ; every  spirit  that  principles  from  the  works  of  an  Arab  named 
confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  came  in  the  flesh  Scythian,  or  his  disciple  Buddas,  perhaps  from 
is  of  Gpd;  and  every  spirit  that  dissolveth  both:  some  writers  assert  that  he  became  a 
Jesus  is  not  of  God : ana  this  is  Antichrist,  Christian  and  was  ordained  priest ; but  St 
of  whom  you  have  heard  that  he  oometh  and  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  who  flourished  but  little 
he  is  now  already  in  the  world.”  better  than  half  a century  after  his  day,  dis- 

It  was  against  them  also  the  same  blessed  seats  from  this  assertion, 
evangelist  subsequently  testified  in  his  Gos-  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  studied  the  Christian 
pel,  (i,  14,)  “ Ana  the  Word  was  made  flesh  Scriptures  deeply,  and  having  adopted  the 
and  dwelt  amongst  us,  and  we  have  seen  his  opinion  of  the  existence  of  two  eternal,  inde- 
glory, the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  pendent  beings,  one  infinitely  good,  the  other 
the  Father,  frill  of  grace  and  truth.”  Of  those  infinitely  evil*  he  ranged  a goodly  number  of 
same  persons,  St*  Ignatius  the  Martyr,  writes  Bible  texts  in  formidable  array  to  support 
in  his  epistle  to  the  people  of  Smyrna — this  position.  We  have  still  the  record  of  a 
M They  admit  not  the  eucharist,  nor  oblation,  public  dispute  upon  the  subject  in  the  year 
for  they  do  not  believe  the  eucharist  to  be  277,  between  him  and  Archelaus,  Bishop  of 
the  flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  Charcar  or  Cascar,  in  Mesopotamia.  It  was 
suffered  for  our  sins  and  which  the  Father  in  printed  in  Rome  in  the  collection  of  Zacagni, 
his  benignity  raised  from  the  dead.”  Their  in  1698,  and  was  evidently  the  document 
first  error  was  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  from  which  Socrates,  the  historian,  drew  his 
Christ’s  flesh,  upon  the  principle  that  bodies  information.  Manes,  after  the  conference, 
were  the  production  of  the  evil  principle,  finding  his  lofty  pretensions  destroyed,  re- 
They  consequently  denied  the  reality  of  its  tired  from  Mesopotamia;  and  in  Persia  had 
presence  in  the  Eucharist ; they  rejected  its  many  disciples,  who  carried  his  teaching  to 
oblation  in  the  mass — and  they  had  neither  India,  Egypt  and  Syria,  to  which  places  it 
Eucharist  nor  oblation.  They  considered  was  for  some  time  confined.  It  would  be 
the  use  of  marriage  criminal,  as  tending  to  as  difficult  to  say  into  how  many  sects  the 
the  procreation  of  bodies,  they  consequently  Manicheans  divided,  as  it  would  be  now  to 
forbad  to  marry.  They  regarded  some  crea-  enumerate  the  divisions  of  sub-divided  Pro- 
tores as  the  products  of  the  evil  principle,  and  testantisih : and  their  divisions  and  distinc- 
commandeda  perpetual  abstinence  from  some  tions  created  so  great  a diversity  of  opinions 
meats,  as  also  from  wine,  not  looking  upon  as  soon  to  become  as  perfect  contradictions 
them  to  be  the  creatures  of  the  good  princi-  as  we  have  seen  to  exist,  so  far  as  regarded 
pie,  whereas  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  informs  us  the  Eucharist,  between  Zuinglianism  and  ori* 
that  they  are  created  by  God,  and  to  be  used  ginal  Lutheranism ; hence  we  do  not  pretend 
with  thanksgiving,  for  every  creature  is  sane*  to  say  that  all  Manicheans  held  what  one 
tified  by  the  word  of  God  and  by  prayer.  (1  division  of  Manicheans  taught,  any  more 
Tim.  iv.  4,5.)  than  we  would  pretend  to  say  that  all  Pro- 

We  shall  find  this  philosophy  extending  its  testants  teach  the  doctrine  of  Consubstantia- 
influence  in  various  regions  of  the  Christian  tion. 

Church  during  many  ages.  This  was  its  first  Many  of  them  held  the  principles  of  the 
development  amongst  the  disciples : but  in  the  Phantasmatica,  whom  St  Ignatius  denounced, 
persecutions  which  the  Church  had  soon  to  Indeed,  your  own  historian,  Mosheim,  lays  it 
endure,  heresy  made  but  little  havoc  whilst  down  as  a grand  principle  of  Manes  himself, 
the  Gentiles  raged.  (Century  in,  part  ii,  chap.  v.  6 vi.)  tt In  obe* 

Manes,  from  whom  the  Manicheans  are  aience  to  his  divine  command,  Christ  appear, 
called,  was  bom  in  Persia,  in  or  about  the  ed  among  the  Jews,  clothed  with  the  sha- 
year  240  of  the  Christian  era;  his  education  dowy  form  of  a human  body,  and  not  with 
was  good ; he  was  one  of  the  Magi  or  philo*  the  real  substance.”  He  also  shows  that  the 
sophers  of  the  country,  well  versed  in  the  elect  of  the  sect  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
principles  of  Zoroaster;  though  indeed  for  supposed  production  of  many  creatures  by 
upwards  of  three  centuries  before,  many  of  the  evil  principle,  placed  under  that  interdict 
those  who  professed  to  follow  the  teach-  which  the  Apostle  St  Paul  describes  in  his 
ing  of  this  patriarch  of  anqient  science,  lost  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  iv,  8.  (Cent.  3, part 
right  of  his  great  principle;  for,  by  the  Zend-  ii,  ch.  v,  sec.  x.) 

Axes t a,  it  is  plainly  seen,  he  taught  that  the  M The  elect  were  obliged  to  a rigorous  and. 
principle  of  good  and  the  principle  of  evil  entire  abstinence  from  flesh,  eggs,  milk,  fish, 
were  created, being  produced  by  the  unbound-  wine,  all  intoxicating  drink,  wedlock,  die.” 
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Thus  the  real  presence  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  was  denied  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  Manicheans,  though 
several  of  them  often  were  found  to  present 
themselves  even  in  Catholic  Churches  to  re- 
ceive the  Eucharist  under  the  form  of  bread 
only,  which  made  it,  for  a time,  necessary  to 
order  that  communion  should  be  refused  to 
those  who  would  not  also  receive  it  under 
the  form  of  wine,  unless  they  were  persons 
well  known  to  the  clergyman,  and  that  he 
was  satisfied  their  declining  to  receive  the 
chalice  did  not  arise  from  Maniehean  error. 

Most  of  the  Manicheans,  upon  the  same 
principle,  detested  images;  they  considered 
such  representations  to  be  contrary  to  the 
statement  that  Christ  had  no  real  body.  One 
division  of  them  substituted  for  the  Eucha- 
rist some  rite  which  is  called  u abominable.” 
Others  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  bread 
of  life,  according  to  his  own  declaration; 
that  he  also  said,  man  lives  not  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  which  proceedeth 
from  the  mouth  of  God,  and  thus,  that  eating 
his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  meant  only 
receiving  the  doctrine  which  proceeded  from 
his  teaching,  and  believing  in  him  or  having 
faith. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  saw 
Mohammedanism  commence,  and  before  the 
lapse  of  fifty  years  it  was  formidable.  The 
Mussulman  hated  and  destroyed  the  images 
which  he  found  in  Christian  lands.  The  Jew 
united  in  this  hatred  and  reproached  the 
Christians  with  idolatry.  The  Maniehean  en- 
tered fully  into  their  sentiments.  Iconoclasm 
or  the  breaking  of  images  commenced.  Leo, 
the  Isaurian,  a rough,  unpolished  soldier, 
springing  from  the  ranks  to  the  throne,  was 
also  ambitious  of  being  a legislator  for  the 
Church,  and  his  successor,  Constantine  Co- 
pronymus,  followed  in  his  steps.  In  754,  in 
the  midst  of  the  violences  of  this  turbulent 
oppression,  a number  of  bishops  were  forced 
to  assemble  at  Constantinople  and  to  sus- 
tain the  edicts  of  Leo  and  of  his  son.  The 
decisions  of  this  assembly  were  rejected  by 
the  Church.  In  787,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Empress  Irene,  and  by  the  authority  of  Pope 
Adnan,  the  Second  Council  of  Nice  was  as- 
sembled. In  the  sixth  action  of  this  council, 
the  proceedings  ofthe  assembly  of  754  were 
reaa  by  Gregory,  feishop  of  Neocesarea,  who 
was  admitted  upon  repentance,  he  having 
been  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  delin- 
quent party  at  that  assembly.  The  extract 
read  by  him  as  the  last  in  Tom.  iii,  exhibited 
the  Eucharist  as  the  only  proper  image  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Trjv  AXuj^tjv  rou  Xjtg'ov  slxovcc, 
so  that  the  Eucharist  was  said  by  them  not 
to  be  the  flesh  of  Christ,  but  the  image  of 
Christ  The  refutation  of  the  passages  by 


the  council,  was  read  by  Epiphamus,  the 
Deaeon,  in  which  we  find  the  following,  tux 
IiTr; : Xttgsrf,  (paysrs  rrjv  six&ve trov  Oufutrof 
jxou.  He  does  not  say,  take  and  eat  the  image 
of  my  body , cj*c.  But  the  council,  after  quot- 
ing we  words  of  the  Saviour  and  of  St  Paul, 
proceeds  to  advert  to  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers  in  the  preceding  ages,  and  condemns 
the  Iconoclasts. 

In  the  seventh  century,  the  Paulicians,  who 
had  a Maniehean  origin,  became  remarkable 
in  Armenia  for  their  denial  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, or  rather  their  rejection  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. 

But  in  the  next  century,  about  the  year 
810,  this  sect,  driven  from  Episperis,  took  re- 
fuge in  Antioch,  and  were  after  a time  divided 
under  Sergius  and  Baanes,  by  whose  names 
they  were  Known,  and  made  a bloody  war, 
each  against  the  other,  until  they  were  re- 
conciled by  the  intervention  and  exertions  of 
one  Theodotus,  or  Theodore.  They  had 
now  spread  over  a large  region  and  were 
specially  acceptable  to  the  Mohammedan  Sa- 
racens, who  began  to’  grow  at  this  period  into 
great  importance.  The  chief  cause  of  this 
attachment  was  the  hatred  which  the  Pauli- 
cians bore  to  the  use  of  images  among  the 
Christians  and  their  iconoclast  fury,  which 
was  also  cherished  and  encouraged  by  the 
Mussulman,  as  we  have  seen  before.  The 
Paulicians  were  with  great  severity  persecut- 
ed by  Theodora  in  841 ; great  numbers  of 
them  perished,  but  Cerbas,  one,  of  their  lead- 
ers,' exasperated  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
collected  about  4000  of  the  remains  of  the 
sect  and  joined  the  Saracens,  in  union  with 
whom  he  made  dreadful  ravages  upon  the 
Greek  territory,  and  often  caused  Constanti- 
nople to  tremble.  At  length,  Chrisochir,  the 
leader  of  this  band,  was,  after  many  years, 
slain  in  a bloody  and  disastrous  battle,  and 
the  wreck  of  this  force  took  refuge  in  Bul- 
garia. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century, 
a considerable  number  of  them  passed  from 
Bulgaria  towards  the  West,  and  entering 
Italy,  made  settlements  in  many  spots  of 
Lombardy.  Here  they  did  not  so  openly  pro- 
claim their  principle  of  two  Gods,  but  taught 
freely  their  opinions  regarding  the  incarna- 
tion, the  Eucharist,  images,  &c.  They  also 
introduced  criminal  habits,  whose  nature  is 
known  by  the  very  name  of  the  region  whence 
they  migrated  into  Europe. 

In  the  process  of  that  century,  their  opin- 
ions were  carried  into  many  parts  of  France, 
so  that  in  1020,  some  Canons  of  Orleans 
were  found  steadily  attached  to  them.  They 
prevailed  most  in  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
but  they  spread  even  into  England  and  pen- 
etrated Germany. 
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Having  traced  the  progress  of  the  Gnostic 
opinion,  1 new  come  to  see  other  persons, 
who,  without  any  connexion  with  the  Ma~ 
nicheans,  contradicted  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  this  head.  The  first  I can  find  is 
John  Scot  Erigena,  the  preceptor  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. This,  you  are  aware,  is  not  the  cele- 
brated John  Duns  Scot,  but  one  infinitely 
beneath  him  in  talents  and  information.  He 
had  but  few  adherents,  nor  did  his  authority 
weigh  much. 

We  have,  a little  after,  the  work  of  Ratram 
or  Bertram,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fat, 
886 — which  was  refuted  by  Paschasius  Rhad- 
bert,  Abbot  of  Corbie.  Upon  this  occasion, 
there  was  much  diseusaion  even  amongst 
those  who  believed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  as  to  the  precise  accuracy  of  an  ex- 
pression of  Paschasius. 

Berengarius  or  Berenger,  Archdeacon  of 
Angers  in  France,  reading  the  work  of  Pas- 
chaaias,  got  perplexed,  and  in  the  year  1047, 
denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
though  be  appears  to  have  admitted  that  of 
real  presence.  He  frequently  retracted  and 
relapsed — but  he  appears  to  have  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church. 

Guitmond,  Archbishop  of  Aversa,  who 
wrote  against  him,  informs  us,  respecting  his 
followers,  “They  all  agree  in  saving  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  not  essentially  changed ; 
but  they  also  differ,  in  that  some  of  them 
deny  that  there  is  present  anything  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  the 
Sacrament  is  only  a shadow,  a figure ; others, 
yielding  to  the  reasons  of  the  Church,  yet 
without  quitting  their  error,  say  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  in  fact  contain- 
ed m tiie  Sacrament,  but  concealed  by  a sort 
of  impanation,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
receive  them ; and  they  say  that  this  is  the 
most  subtle  opinion  of  Berenger  himself: 
others  believe  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
changed  in  part : some  sustain  that  they  are 
changed  entirely,  but  that  when  they  who 
are  unworthy  present  themselves  for  com- 
munion, the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
take  back  the  nature  of  bread  and  wine.” 
( BUiotk . PP.  contra  Bereng.  p.  337.) 

Thus  we  have  exactly  the  same  exhibition 
of  conftision,  contradiction,  doubt  and  per- 
plexity as  we  found  in  the  16th  century. 

It  la  now  unite  unnecessary  to  enter  farther 
upon  the  subject,  save  summarily  to  give  the 
names  of  those  whom  history"  exhibits,  as 
special  leaders  of  the  M&nicheans  that  we 
have  seen  spread  in  Europe.  Peter,  the  Ab- 
bot of  Cluni,  informs  us  of  the  opinions  of 
Peter  de  Bruis  about  the  year  1 140 ; from 


him  some  of  them  were  called  Petrobrus- 
aians.  Many  of  them  who  were  examined 
upon  the/  subject  at  Lombez,  a little  town 
near  Alby,  in  1176,  clearly  exhibited  their 
Manichean  principles.  In  truth  they  rejected 
the  Eucharist  altogether,  as  did  the  division 
which  was  examined  at  the  Council  of  Ox- 
ford, in  England,  in  1160.  “Sacrum  baptis- 
ma,  euchanstiam,  conjngium  detestantea.”  Is 
it  said  that  they  erred  concerning  the  Eucha- 
rist! No,  Sir,  but  as  the  most  of  the  Mani- 
cheans  of  the  latter  five  centuries,  they  re- 
jected it  altogether — and  few,  if  any,  held  the 
opinions  of  Berenger  in  the  year  of  which  I 
write. 

The  Albigenses  were  also  Manicheans,  and 
rejected  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 

John  WicklifF,  in  1370,  denied  transubstan- 
tiation, held  the  real  presence,  is  supposed  to 
have  subsequently  denied  it  and  retracted. 
Whether  sincerely  or  hypocritically,  he  again 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and 
died  in  its  communion. 

Some  persons  state  that  Wickliff’s  writ- 
ings induced  many  of  the  Bohemians  to  deny 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  even  pre- 
vious to  the  days  of  Luther,  but  I believe 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  fret  that  they  did 
so  deny  it ; when  the  point  shall  be  establish- 
ed, it  will  be  time  enough  to  seek  the  cause. 
Neither  did  the  Vaudois  err  on  this  point 

And  now,  Rev.  Sir,  I come  down  to  that 
period  when,  in  the  midst  of  a variety  of  dis- 
orders, the  best  and  greatest  men  avowed, 
that  from  a variety  of  causes,  great  relaxation 
of  discipline  had  prevailed  m the  Church, 
many  disorders  needed  powerful  and  speedy 
remedy,  gross  crimes  were  left  unpunished, 
scandalous  vices  were  connived  at,  and  the 
prevalence  of  a worldly  spirit  in  the  sanctua- 
ry, loudly  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a great 
moral  reformation ; but  the  faith  of  the  Church 
was  uneontaminated : and  Luther  and  his  as- 
sociates, instead  of  confining  their  efforts  to 
the  correction  of  the  acknowledged  evil,  by 
leaving  the  doctrine  untouched  and  exerting 
themselves  to  cause  the  practice  to  conform 
thereto,  united  together  to  break  down  the 
barrier  which  separated  truth  from  error,  and 
added  their  own  speculations  to  the  floating 
mass  of  error,  so  that  from  that  day  to  this, 
many  well  disposed  persons  are  rendered  un- 
able, amidst  toe  confusion  which  surrounds 
them,  to  discover  any  mode  of  being  extri- 
cated from  the  mazes  and  the  uncertainty  of 
their  wanderings. 

May  we,  Sir,  be  aided  to  seek  for  truth  and 
not  for  victory,  is  the  prayer  of  your  obedient, 

Jb*  C. 

Charleston,  & C.,  March  15,  1838. 
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LETTER  VII.  testants,  nothing  is  more  correct  than  what 

To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D-,  <SfC.  you  wrote,  (par.  36,)  that  having  rejected  tran- 

Rev.  Sir, — I shall  now  proceed,  without  substantiation,  they  nnfortunately  differed 
entering  very  extensively  upon  the  proofs,  to  amongst  themselves  as  to  what  they  should 
lay  before  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  substitute  in  its  stead* — and  that  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  divines  teach,  that  the  body  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  day,  it 
and  blood,  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Je-  would  be  useless  to  go  to  unostics,  Mani- 
sus  Christ  are  really,  truly  and  substantially  cheans,  Berengarians,  Fetrobrussians,  Wick- 
present  in  the  holv  Eucharist,  and  are  so  liffites,  or  any  division  of  Protestants,  to  leam 
present  by  transubstantiation -that  is : — what  is  the  nature  of  this  sacrament,  for 
that  though  the  sensible  qualities  continue  “ they  had  all  their  peculiar  views,  in  which 
unchanged,  yet  that  a substantial  change  there  may  be  traced  considerable  shades  of 
takes  place,  by  the  substitution  of  the  body  difference  as  well  as  of  obscurity.” 
and  blood  of  Christ  for  the  bread  and  wine.  I have  also  shown  that  as  little  philoso- 
As  a Catholic,  I have  one,  to  me  very  suf-  pbic  difficulty  is  to  be  found  opposed  to  the 
ficient  reason,  which  is  as  conclusive  as  it  is  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation , as  to 
short  and  simple,  viz.  We  know  the  nature  Schmucher’s  doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 
of  this  sacrament  only  from  the  teaching  of  So  that  the  absurdity  with  which  our  doc- 
Christ  He  taught  its  nature  to  those  who  trine  is  charged,  is  not  a whit  greater  than 
were  the  first  members  of  that  tribunal  which  may  be  found  in  that  which  appears  to  merit 
he  established  to  testify  his  doctrine  to  all  your  own  approbation, 
ages  and  nations.  He  appointed  that  tribu-  Catholics  have,  at  all  events,  a doctrine 
nal  to  be  the  witness  of  what  he  thus  taught ; which  is  plain  and  intelligible,  precise  and 
that  witness  still  subsists  and  testifies  i I re-  consistent.  Now  we  shall  see  what  they 
ceive  its  testimony ; through  that  I learn  consider  to  be  its  ssriptural  evidence, 
from  Christ,  the  nature  of  the  sacrament.  One  of  the  doctrines  which  Catholics  pro- 
Upon  his  authority,  I believe  in  the  real  claimed  against  the  Manicheans,  was,  that 
presence  by  transubstantiation.  the  same  God  was  the  author  of  both  Tea- 

But  however,  this  may  suffice  for  me,  it  taments;  the  old  and  the  new:  for  foe  Mani- 
will  not  be  perhaps  amiss,  to  show  to  others,  cheans  taught  that  the  Old  Testament  and 
that  foe  foundation  upon  which  our  divines  the  Mosaic  institutions  emanated  from  the 
rest  their  teaching,  is  not  so  utterly  ridicu-  evil  principle,  but  that  the  New  Testament 
lous  as  you  desired  to  exhibit  it,  when  you  and  the  Christian  institutions  were  derived 
wrote,  (par . 25) : from  the  good  principle. 

w Among  persons  of  plain  common  sense,  Hence  the  Apostle  St  Paul  tells  us,  (Co- 
especi&lly  among  Protestants,  it  is  scarcely  loss,  ii,  17,)  respecting  the  Mosaic  institu- 
necessary  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  tions,  that  they  “ are  a shadow  of  things  to 
doctrine  by  serious  argument  Our  own  come,”  which  he  more  fully  explains  in  Heb. 
senses  give  us  the  most  positive  evidence  of  x,  telling  us  u the  law  hath  a shadow  of  the 
its  untruth : we  see,  we  feel,  we  taste,  and  good  things  to  come,  not  the  very  image  of 
smell,  that  what  was  bread  and  wine  before  the  things,” — and  to  the  same  intent  hs 
consecration  is  bread  and  wine  still.  If  a writes  of  some  recurrences  stated  in  the 
man  can  once  bring  his  mind  to  believe  such  history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  (1  Cor.  x,  6,) 
a doctrine,  he  must  have  arrived  at  a state  of  “ Now  these  tilings  were  done  in  a figure  of 
credulity  that  will  render  him  incapable  of  us,”  and,  in  the  same  chapter,  again,  ver.  11. 
deciding  between  truth  and  error.  ‘ It  is  a “ Now  all  these  things  happened  to  them  in 
doctrine,’  as  Dean  Swift  says,  1 the  belief  of  figure.”  Thus  if  has  been,  from  the  begin- 
which  makes  every  thing  else  unbelievable.’  mng,  a doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  a vast 
And  before  an  audience,  like  that  which  has  portion  of  the  occurrences  of  the  old  law, 
favored  us  with  their  attention  this  evening,  and  nearly  all  its  observances  were  typical, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  those  argu-  not  only  of  the  redemption  by  the  Saviour, 
ments  which  reason  suggests,  and  the  evi-  but  also  of  the  institutions  of  Christianity, 
dence  with  which  the  Scriptures  abound,  to  Thus  the  enslavement  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
prove  its  absurdity  and  error.”  typified  the  subjugation  of  the  human  race  to 

I have  already  shown  that  the  senses  give  the  enemy  of  our  God : — and  the  liberation 
evidence  only  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  do-  of  this  people  shadowed  forth  our  redemption, 
dies,  but  that  they  give  no  evidence  of  the  The  Paschal  lamb  of  a year  old,  figured 
nature  of  the  substance  itself.  You  have,  as  Christ  in  the  perfection  of  his  age : as  this 
many  others  have  done,  confounded  the  evi-  lamb  was  without  blemish,  so  was  the  Sa- 
dence  which  they  give,  with  the  inference  viour  without  sm ; this  lamb  was  slain  on 
which  you  make  from  that  evidence.  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month  towards  eve- 

I have  already  shown,  that  amongst  Pro-  ning,  which  corresponds  with  the  day  on 
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which  the  Saviour  was  pat  to  death ; — the  of  the  lamb  that  was  slain  aqd  sacrificed,  and 
lamb  was  to  be  slain  without  breaking  a the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten,  amongst  other  rea- 
bone  thereof : — the  evangelist  relates,  (John  sons,  in  remembrance  of  the  redemption, 
xix,  33,  36,)  that  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  ( Exod.  xii,  14.)  “ And  this  day  shall  be  for  a 
and  saw  that  he  was  already  dead,  they  did  memorial  to  you : and  you  shall  keep  it  a 
not  break  his  legs* — and  he  further  says,  feast  to  the  Lord  in  your  generations,  with 

" these  things  were  done,  that  the  Scripture  an  everlasting  remembrance.”  The  ftdfil- 

might  be  fulfilled : You  shall  not  break  a ment  is : that  Christ  is  the  true  lamb  of  God 

bone  of  him,”  and  this  passage  is  found  in  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  (John 
fixed,  xii.  46,  directing  the  mode  in  which  i,  29.)  That  he  was  slain  for  our  sins,  with- 
tbe  lamb  was  to  be  slam.  The  blood  of  the  out  a bone  bemg  broken  in  his  body,  xix,  33. 

lamb  exhibited  upon  the  door  posts,  saved  That  we  are  redeemed  by  his  blood,  and  that 

the  Israelites  from  the  destruction  which  the  we  are  commanded  to  eat  the  flesh  of  that 

Angel  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  who  were  lamb  by  whose  blood  we  are  saved,  (MatL 

i ■ not  partakers  or  the  saving  effects  of  this  xxvi,  26) — of  that  lamb  that  was  slain  and 

v,  blood  ; — thus  dearly  showing,  how  by  the  sacrificed  on  our  behalf.  (Luke  xxii,  19.)  And 

i efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  the  redeemed  that  this  is  a law  to  be  observed  as  long  as 

ir  people  are  saved  from  the  ruin  that  must  the  Christian  religion  shall  continue.  (1  Cor. 

b come  upon  those  who  are  not  made  parts-  xi,  26.)  That  his  flesh  is  to  be  eaten,  amongst 

s . kers  of  its  benefits.  Need  I follow  up  the  other  purposes,  in  remembrance  of  the  re- 

I figure,  by  exhibiting  the  people  redeemed  demption  which  has  been  achieved  by,  his 

i t from  bondage,  signifying  the  enlargement  of  death  and  sacrifice.  “Then  Jesus  said  to 

b i the  children  of  Adam  from  the  thraldom,  of  them ; unless  you  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  son 

t ' Satan;  their  going  out  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  man  and  dnnk  his  blood,  you  shall  not 

of  Egypt,  significant  of  the  enrichment  of  have  life  in  you.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh 

» the  Christian  people  by  the  spiritual  favors  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  everlasting  life : 

i conferred  upon  them  as  they  proceed  to  that  and  I will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day,  for 

» true  region  of  their  eternal  inheritance,  con-  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 

i corning  which  it  was  promised,  that  they  dnnk  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and 

i should  therein  obtain  a lasting  and  glorious  drinketh  my  blood,  abideth  in  me,  and  I in 

i . habitation ! him.  As  the  living  father  hath  sent  me  and 

ft  I . Many  similar  instances  to  this  may  be  ad-  I live  by  the  father ; so,  he  that  eateth  me, 

ft  ! duced.  the  same  also  shall  live  by  me.”  (John  vi,  64, 

Now  the  Catholic  divines  teach  that  this  55,  56,  57,  58.)  u Take  ye  and  eat : This  is 

'f  Paschal  lamb  was  a figure  of  Christ,  and  St  my  body.”  * * “ Drink  ye  all  of 

h Paul  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  v.  tins,  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testa- 

7,  snakes  a beautiful  allusion  t d this  belief,  ment,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many  for  the 

where  having  reference  to  the  rite  which  ac-  remission  of  sins.”  (MatL  xxvi,  26,  27,  28.) 

eompanied  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  u And  taking  bread,  he  gave  thanks,  and  brake 

solemnity,  by  which  all  leaven  was  cast  out  and  gave  to  them  saying:  This  is  my  body 

from  the  houses  during  the  celebration,  he  which  is  given  for  you : Do  this  for  a com- 

says,  u purge  out  the  old  leaven,  that  you  memoration  of  me.  (Luke  xxii,  19.) 
may  be  a new  mass,  as  you  are  unleavened : The  reasoning  of  Catholic  divines  then  is 

for  Christ  our  Pasch  is  sacrificed.” — And  they  as  follows : The  Paschal  lamb  was  a figure 

further  say,  that  unless  we  do  really  eat  the  of  Christ  in  his  atoning  death  and  in  the  ro- 

true  flesh  of  Christ,  this  figure  never  has  been  demption  of  his  people.  It  was  also  a figure 

carried  out  to  its  fulfilment : — because  the  of  the  Eucharistic  institution. — However 

children  of  Israel  were  commanded  to  eat  of  some  of  our  opponents  say  that  it  was  not 

the  flesh  of  that  lamb,  by  whose  blood  they  a figure  of  the  Eucharist : but  that  the  Eu- 

were  saved.  (Exod.  xii.  8.) — w And  they  shall  charist  is  also  like  the  lamb,  a figure  of 

. cat  the  flesh  that  night  roasted  at  the  fire,  Christ’s  death,  and  of  the  redemption  of  his 

J and  unleavened  bread  with  wild  lettuce.”  people. — Nothing  could  be  a more  vivid  and  # 

\ Thus  they  say  the  figure  is;  that  the  Is-  striking  figure  of  that  death  and  of  this  re- 

v raelite  was  saved  by  tne  blood  of  a lamb  demption  than  the  slaying  of  that  lamb  and 

f.  Main  on  his  behalf  without  a bone  being  the  saving  of  the  people  from  destruction  by 

* broken  in  its  body,  and  he  was  to  eat  the  flesh  its  blood.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  Eucha- 

* of  that  lamb  by  whose  blood  he  was  saved,  rist  to  be  only  a figure.  That  figure  consists 

J This  observance  of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  in  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine,  and  reeoU 

: lamb  was  to  continue  a perpetual  ordinance  leering  that  Christ  died  for  us.— Which  is 

’ as  long  as  the  law  of  this  religion  should  be  the  better,  the  more  vivid,  the  more  striking, 

1 in  force ; — and  the  Israelite  upon  the  recur-  the  more  instructive,  the  more  significant 

1 fence  of  the  solemnity,  was  to  eat  the  flesh  ceremony  ? — Will  any  one  hesitate  to  prefer 
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the  M$mm  to  the  Christian  ? — Yet  such  can- 
not be  the  case;  because  a fundamental 
principle  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  the 
Mosaic  rites  were  but  faint  emblems  of  the 
Christian  institutions. — w Now  all  these  things 
happened  to  them  in  a figure they  are  omy 
44  a shadow  of  things  to  come.”  w The  law 
haring  a shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come 
not  the  very  image  of  the  things.”'  The  Mo- 
saic institution  here  would  be  the  very  image, 
whilst  the  Christian  institution  would  oe 
scarcely  the  shadow.  Thus,  if  the  Eucharist 
be  only  a figure  of  Christ  and  of  his  redemp- 
tion, we  must  abandon  one  of  the  most  clear- 
ly established,  and  one  of  the  most  univer- 
sally admitted,  and  one  of  the  most  uniformly 
received  and  unquestioned  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, viz.  thAt  the  figures  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  old  law  were  but  imperfect  and 
shadowy  emblems  of  the  institutions  of  the 
new  law. 

Again,  one  of  the  principal  actions  of  the 
Mosaic  rite  was  that  of  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  lamb,  by  whose  blood  salvation  was  ob- 
tained. Unless  the  Paschal  lamb  was  a figure 
of  the  Eucharist,  this  action  had  no  object 
The  slaying  or  sacrificing  of  the  lamb  had  its 
object  in  the  death  of  Christ,  by  which  he 
was  sacrificed  upon  the-cross : — the  salvation 
by  blood  had  also  its  appropriate  object  in 
the  effect  produced  by  the  olood  of  Christ 
implied  to  the  souls  of  men.  But  take  away 
the  Eucharist  in  which  Christ  tells  them 
“Take  and  eat:  this  is  my  body,” — and  where 
are  we  to  find  the  object  of  that  figurative 
action  whieh  consisted  in  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  lamb  shun  and  sacrificed  for  the  purpose 
of  redemption  ? 

It  would  be  an  useless  display  to  quote  the 
list  of  early  and  eminent  writers  in  the  Church 
who  have  proclaimed  that  the  Paschal  ob- 
servance was  a figure  of  the  Eucharistic  in- 
stitution. I shall  not  exhibit  that  array  but 
shall  content  myself  with  shortly  explaining 
what  is  exhibited  in  the  Gospel  to  sustain 
this  point  Indeed  it  may  be  done  in  one 
line;  Jesus  Christ  substituted  the  Eucharist 
amongst  Christians  for  the  Paschal  lamb  of 
the  Hebrew.  For  on  the  night  that  he  was 
betrayed,  he  told  his  disciples  to  prepare  for 
the  celebration,  and  informed  them  now  ar- 
dently he  desired  to  eat  this  Peach  with  them 
before  he  suffered,  (Luke  xxii,  15,)  because 
that  typical  observance  was  now  to  be  ful fil- 
ed in  the  new  institution  which  it  prefigured 
and  which  he  there  substituted  for  the 
Egyptian  rite,  by  giving  to  them  in  the  new 
banquet,  the  flesh  of  that  lamb  sacrificed  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  by  whose  blood 
the  sins  of  that  world  were  taken  away  and 
his  chosen  people  saved  from  the  destroying 
angel  “Take  ye  and  eat;  This  is  my  body. 


Thus  unless  the  Christian  did,  is  the  Eu- 
charist, receive,  to  be  eaten,  the  flesh  of  Christ 
the  lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  this  ancient  figure  has  not  been 
by  any  means,  fulfilled. 

Thus  if  in  the  Eucharist  there  be  only  a 
figure  to  show  forth  the  death  of  the  Saviour, 
that  figure  U far  inferior  to  the  one  possess- 
ed by  the  ancient  Hebrew. 

But  if  in  the  Eucharist,  there  be  truly,  re- 
ally, and  substantially  the  flesh  of  the  lamb 
by  whose  blood  we  are  redeemed,  of  that 
lamb  that  was  slain  without  breaking  a bone 
in  his  body,  of  that  lamb  without  blemish 
that  was  sacrificed  for  our  deliverance ; and 
we  are  commanded  to  eat  that  flesh;  then 
is  the  reality  substituted  -for  the  shadow, 
the  figure  is  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion, and  the  Christian  institution  surpd&s- 
es  that  of  the  Israelite  to  an  inconceivable 
extent 

Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  we  believe  that  as  the 
evangelist  declared,  they  did  net  break  his 
legs,  u that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled : 
You  shall  not  break  a bone  of  him,”  (John 
xix,  56,)  so  we  should  have  his  true  flesh  in 
the  Eucharist  that  the  Scripture  might  be 
fulfilled.  “And  they  shall  eat  the  flesh.” 
(Exod.  xii,  8.)  For  though  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  should  pass  away,  that  word  will 
not  fail.  (Mall,  xxiv,  35.) 

Thus  St  Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  said 
in  his  second  book  against  the  letters  of  Pe> 
tilian  c.  37 : w One  thing  is  that  Pasch  which 
the  Jews  celebrate  in  the  flesh  of  a sheep : 
another  that  which  we  receive  in  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord.” 

This  however  is  not  the  only  figure  given 
to  us  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  it  be  a 
principal  and  a striking  one.  There  is  ano- 
ther, bearing  a considerable  similitude  thereto; 
and  to  which  St  Paul  draws  our  attention  in 
chapter  ninth  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
In  that  place  he,  in  a nil)  and  forcible  man- 
ner, exhibits  that  principle  to  which  he  gave 
expression  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossums 
ana  in  the  10th  chapter  of  this  same  to  the 
Hebrews:  that  the  occurrences  and  rites  of 
the  old  law  shadowed  forth  and  prefigured 
the  facts  and  the  institutions  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Beginning  at  the  18th  verse, 
we  read  as  follows:  **  Whereupon,  neither, 
was  the  first  indeed  dedicated  without  blood. 
19,  For  when  eveiy  commandment  of  the 
law  had  been  read  by  Moses  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, he  took  the  blood  of  oalves  and  goats, 
with  water  and  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop;  and 
sprinkled  both  the  book  itself  and  all  the 
people.  20.  Baying,,  this  is  the  blood  of  the 
Testament  which  God  hath  enjoined  unto 
you.  21.  The  tabernacle  also,  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  ministry,  m like  manner,  he 
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sprinkled  with  blood.  28.  And  almost  all 
things,  according  to  the  law  are  cleansed  with 
blood ; and  without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission.  23.  It  is  necessary, 

should  be  cleansed  with  these : j>ut  tfe 
heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  sa- 
crifices than  these.” 

Thus  St.  Paul  shows  us  that  the  blood 
which  was  sprinkled  upon  the  book  of  the 
law  and  on  the  people  by  Moses,  was  far  in- 
ferior to  what  it  prefigured, — was  but  a pat- 
tern of  heavenly  things,  that  indeed,  it  sha- 
dowed forth  the  Mblooaof  Christ,  who,  through 
the  Holy  Ghost  offered  himself  without  spot 
to  God  to  cleanse  our  consciences  from  dead 
works,  to  serve  the  living  God.”  (/feft.  ix, 
14.)  It  was  not  the  figure  of  a figure,  but  it 
was  the-  type  of  the  reality,  that  is  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  with  which  44  he  entered  into 
the  sanctuary,  having  obtained  eternal  re- 
demption,”— {verse  12,)  viz.  the  remission  of 


The  Apostle  has  reference  in  this  place 
chiefly  to  the  transaction  related  in  Exod. 
xxiv,  4.  44  And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of 
the  Lord,  and  rising  in  the  morning  he  built 
an  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  and  twelve 
titles,  according  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

5.  And  he  sent  young  men  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  they  offered  holocausts,  and 
sacrificed  pacific  victims  of  calves  to  the  Lord. 

6.  And  Moses  took  half  of  the  blood  and  he 
put  it  into  bowls:  and  the  rest  he  poured 
upon  the  altar.  7.  And  taking  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  he  read  it  in  the  hearing  of  the 
people:  and  they  said;  all  things  mat  the 
Loid  hath  spoken,  we  will  do ; we  will  be 
obedient  8.  And  he  took  the  blood,  and 
sprinkled  it  upon  the  people : and  he  said : 
This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  with  you  concerning  all 
these  words.”  Thus,  this  blood  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  which  the  covenant  was  estab- 
lished between  God  and  his  people,  and  in 
winch  consecration  was  made,  ( Exod.  xxix,) 
showed  forth,  figuratively,  the  blood  of 
Christ  by  which  remission  of  sins  was  to  be 
obtained. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Gospels  to  discover 
the  Christian  institution,  ana  in  Matt  xxvi, 
we  read  that  the  Saviour  atthe  institution  of 
the  Eucharist,  27, 44  taking  the  chalice,  he  gave 
thanks;  and  gave  to  them  saying:  4 Drink 
ye  all  of  this : 28.  For  this  is  mv  blood  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins.’  ” Thus  does 
tiie  Saviour  himself  distinctly  exhibit  the  ob- 
ject which  this  figure  shadowed  forth,  viz. 
the  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
should  be  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
which  he  then  gave  in  the  Eucharistic  insti- 


tution. That  is,  the  blood  of  himself  who 
alone  is  the  propitiation  for  onr  iniquities. 

St  Marie  thus  relates  it,  (xiv,  23 :)  44  And  hav- 
ing taken  the  chalice,  giving  thanks,  he  gave 
it  to  them : and  they  all  (Trank  of  it  24. 

And  he  said  to  them : This  is  my  blood  of 
the  New  Testament  which  shall  be  shed  for 
many.”  St  Luke  thus  relates  it,  (xxii,  20.) 
Unlike  manner  the  chalice  also,  after  he 
had  supped,  saying : This  is  the  chalice,  the 
New  Testament  in  my  blood  which  shall  be 
shed  for  you.”  As  the  Old  Testament  was 
confirmed  in  the  blood  of  calves,  and  other 
victims,  so  the  New  Testament  which  was 
shadowed  by  the  rites  of  the  old,  was  con- 
firmed in  the  blood  of  Christ  which  was 
shadowed  by  the  blood  of  those  victims. 

Onr  early  witnesses  carry  out  the  compari- 
son to  this  effect.  Moses  published  the  law 
as  God’s  precept  to  the  people,  and  then 
sprinkled  them  with  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

The  Saviour,  on  this  occasion,  publishes  his 
new  commandment,  ( John  xiii,  34  :)  44 1 give 
you  a new  commandment : that  vou  love  one 
another ; as  I have  loved  you  that  you  love 
one  another:” — and  he  scatters  his  blood 
amongst  them,  by  giving  it  to  them  to  drink 
from  the  chalice.  The  blood  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  that  of  calves  and  goats ; the 
blood  of  the  New  Testamentis  that  of  Christ, 
our  true  victim.  The  Mosaic  law  is  the  Old 
Testament,  the  shadow  and  the  type  in  the 
figurative  blood ; the  Christian  law  is  the 
New  Testament,  the  substanee  and  the  reali- 
ty, in  the  true  blood  of  the  Redeemer. 

They  farther  remark,  that  a testament  was 
always  made  before  death,  but  it  is  only  by 
death,  as  the  Apostle  writes  that  it  becomes 
of  force.  (Heb.  ix,  16.)  “For  where  there  is 
a testament,  the  death  of  the  testator  must 
of  necessity  intervene.  17.  For  a testament 
is  of  force  after  men  are  dead : otherwise  it 
is  not  yet  of  force,  whilst  the  testator  livetb.” 
Hence  the  ancient  figure  of  the  testament  in 
blood  referred  to  the  Eucharistic  institution, 
where  the  Saviour  yet  living  and  free,  before  f 
many  witnesses,  leaves  in  this  sacrament  the 
most  precious  legacy  to  his  children — which 
New  Testament  of  the  Saviour  is  made  of 
force  by  his  death,  thereby  confirming  to  ns 
for  ever  and  irrevocably,  the  legacy  of  this 
institution  which  is  our  most  valuable  in- 
heritance. 

In  this  view  every  thing  is  consistent ; all 
the  parts  are  in  harmony;  the  ancient  figure 
is  far  beneath  the  modern  institution.  Nut 
let  ns  my  that  in  the  Eucharist,  we  have  not 
the  Mood  of  the  New  Testament : we  shall 
have  only  emblematic  wine  as  a token  that 
Christ  shed  his  blood  for  us.  How  far  infc- 
nor  this  to  the  ancient  figure  in  which  a vic- 
tim was  slain  and  blood  was  shed,  and 
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sprinkled  upon  the  people,  to  signify  that  by 
it  they  were  cleansed  ? 

But  the  Saviour  by  his  own  expression 
shows  that  the  blood  of  the  Old  Testament 
foreshowed  the  Eucharistic  institution.  He 
calls  that  his  blood  of  the  New  Testament — 
or  the  New  Testament  in  his  blood.  Then 
upon  the  Protestant  supposition  the  former 
blood  is  a type  of  the  modern  wine  and  the 
wine  is  a figure  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
is  a better  figure  of  it  than  was  that  ancient 
blood! — Ana  of  this  wine  the  Saviour  says, 
it  is  my  blood  which  shall  be  shed  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  If  it  be  not  the  blood  of 
Christ,  the  Saviour  has  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  used  most  inappropriate  expressions ; 
he  has  given  to  us  a more  inadequate  figure 
than  was  given  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  peo- 
ple ; and  the  Bhadow  which  to  them  exhibit- 
ed in  thiB  case,  a good  thing  to  come,  has 
never  been  produced  by  a substance,  but  had 
reference  to  another  shadow,— even  less  per- 
fect than  itself  And  for  what  purpose  are 
we  to  destroy  the  analogy  which  so  beauti- 
fully pervades  both  testaments  ? Merely  to 
be  able  to  say,  that  when  the  Saviour  de- 
clared “ This  is  my  blood,”  he  really  meant 
“This  is  not  my  blood,  but  it  is  wine!” 
And  what  wfil  be  gained  by  this  assertion? 
Nothing.  For  when  you  deny  the  truth  of 
transubstantiation  you  are  absolutely  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  you  shall  substitute  in  its 
stead,  and  your  leaders,  your  confession-mak- 
ers, your  doctors,  and  your  preachers,  have 
exhibited  to  the  world,  upon  this  topic,  a 
mass  of  expressions,  generally  unintelligible, 
frequently  contradictory,  seldom  having  any 
definite  meaning ; mid  in  those  of  them  which 
can  at  all  be  grappled-  with,  there  may  be 
traced  considerable  shades  of  difference  and 
of  obscurity. 

I shall  now  exhibit  another  of  those  an- 
cient occurrences  that  manifestly  shadowed 
forth  the  Eucharist  itself — omitting  the  tes- 
timony of  a host  of  the  most  venerated  wit- 
nesses during  the  first  ages  of  our  religion; 
I shall  open  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians, — and  begin  the  tenth  chap- 
ter. “ 1.  For  t would  not  have  you  igno- 
rant, brethren,  that  oar  fathers  were  all  un- 
der the  cloud  and  all  passed  through  theses : 
2.  And  all  in  Moses  were  baptized  in  the 
cloud,  and  in  the  sea.”  Thus  does  he  show 
again  the  application  of  that  principle  to 
which  I have  previously  adverted,  and  which 
he  lavs  down  in  the  6th  verse  of  this  chapter, 
and  finely  establishes  in  so  many  instances. 
After  having  shown  the  figures  of  baptism, 
he  proceeds  to  show  those  of  the  Eucharist. 
8.  “ And  they  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  feod. 
4.  And  they  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual 
drink”  In  this  place  he  alludes  to  the  man- 


na, and  to  the  water  which  flowed  from  the 
rock  (Christ)  which  was  stricken,  and  this  is 
but  a preparation  for  his  treating  of  the  dec- 
trine  of  the  Eucharist,  which  he  does  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  chapter,  (v.  15,  &c^) 
and  thus  the  Apostle  shows  us  that  the  man- 
na was  a figure  of  the  Eucharist  1.  The 
manna  was  given  to  those  who  had  been  un- 
der the  cloud  and  who  had  passed  through 
the  sea ; the  Eucharist  is  given  only  to  those 
who  have  been  baptUtJL  2.  The  maima 
was  given  to  the  children  of  Israel,  whilst 
they  sojourned  in  the  desert,  on  their  way  to 
the  land  of  promise ; the  Eucharist  is  given 
to  Christians  during  their  pilgrimage  through 
this  world  to  the  regions  of  bliss  promised  to 
them  by  the  Saviour.  They  who  gathered 
the  manna  had  sufficient  when  they  gathered 
less  and  no  residue  when  they  gathered 
more,  ( Exod , xvi,  18.)  In  the  Eofehsrist  that 
which  is  received,  is  the  same,  whatever  may 
be  the  apparent  size  of  the  sacrament  that 
you  feed  upon.  The  pious  and  learned  men 
of  the  early  days  of  Christianity  dwell  upon 
many  other  points  of  similitude,  such  as,  that 
both  were  miraculously  produced.  That 
both  were  a subject  of  aoubt  and  of  contra- 
diction to  the  carnal  man.  Thus  ( Num . xx,  13,) 
&c.,  the  waters  which  are  by  the  Apostle  join- 
ed in  the  same  figure  with  the  manna,  are  call- 
ed tf  the  waters  of  contradiction,”  and  (Num, 
xxi,  5 :)  The  people  say,  “ our  soul  loatheth 
this  veiw  light  food,” — but  their  murmuring 
and  unbelief  are  more  clearly  exhibited  in 
the  account  given  in  Psalm  lxxvii,  19,  “ And 
they  spoke  U1  of  God : they  said:  Can  God 
furnish  a table  in  the  wilderness?”  And 
concerning  the  Eucharist  we  read  in  John 
vi,  53 : “ The  Jews  therefore  debated  among 
themselves  saying:  How  can  this  num  give 
us  his  flesh  to  eat”  61.  “Many  therefore 
of  his  disciples  hearing,  said : Tins  saying  is 
hard  and  who  can  hear  it” 

We,  however  come  to  view  what  the  Sa- 
viour himself  teaches.  After  the  miraculous 
multiplication  of  the  five  loaves,  related  in 
John,  chapter  vi,  the  Jews  refer  in  ver.  31 
to  the  manna;  saying  of  it,  “He  gave  them 
bread  from  Heaven  to  eat”  32.  “ Then  Je- 
sus said  unto  them:  Amen,  Amen,  I say 
unto  you : Moses  gave  you  not  bread  from 
Heaven ; but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true 
bread  from  Heaven.”  33,  “ For  the  bread  of 
God  is  that  which  cometh  down  from  Hea- 
ven, and  giveth  life  unto  the  world,”  v.  43, 
“ Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert ; 
and  they  died.”  50,  “ This  is  the  bread  de- 
scending down  from  Heaven : that  if  any  one 
eat  of  it,  he  may  not  die.”  51,  “I  am  the  liv- 
ing bread  which  came  down  from  Heaven.” 
52,  “ If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  be  shaH 
live  forever:  and  the  bread  which  1 will  give 
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ie  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.”  Now, 
when  we  consider  the  above,  in  connexion 
with  the  other  passages  of  this  chapter  pre- 
viously quoted,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  Saviour  himself  even  more  distinct- 
ly than  St.  Paul  did,  announces  that  the  Eu- 
charist was  foreshadowed  by  the  manna ; and 
was  as  infinitely  superior  to  the  manna,  as 
that  which  has  a heavenly  origin  is  to  that 
which  has  not 

Let  us  then,  for  a moment,  suppose  the 
Eucharist  to  be  merely  bread  and  wine, 
figuring  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  It 
will  be  manifest  to  the  plainest  capacity  that 
the  Eucharist  is  far  inferior  to  the  manna. 

1.  The  manna  if  not  formed  by  Angels, 
was  at  least  said  to  be  their  food,  for  in  the 
Psalm  lxxvii  we  read  91,  “ And  he  rained 
down  manna  upon  them  to  eat,  and  he  gave 
them  bread  from  Heaven.”  99,  tt  Man  ate  the 
bread  of  Angels : he  sent  them  provisions  in 
abundance.”  (Wisdom,  xvi,  90,)  “ Instead 
of  which  things  thou  didst  feed  thy  people 
with  the  food  of  Angels,  and  gavest  them 
bread' from  Heaven  prepared  without  labor: 
having  in  it  all  that  is  delicious,  and  the 
sweetness  of  every  taste.”  Whereas,  upon 
the  Protestant  supposition,  the  Eucharist  is 
substantially  no  more  than  bread  produced 
from  com,  and  wine  expressed  from  the 
grape. 

9.  The  manna  came  from  Heaven,  not  in- 
deed the  place  of  God’s  glory,  from  which 
the  Saviour  descended,  but  from  regions  su- 
perior to  this  earth,  and  probably  was  fur- 
nished by  Angelic  ministration.  Upon  the 
Protestant  supposition,  the  Eucharist  is  a 
product  of  this  earth,  fashioned  by  bakers 
and  by  brewers. 

3.  The  manna  miraculously  accommoda- 
ted its  taste  to  the  gratification  of  every  pa- 
late of  the  obedient  Israelite.  Whilst  upon 
the  Protestant  supposition,  there  is  no  mira- 
cle in  the  Eucharist,  nor  is  it  substantially 
more  than  ordinary  food. 

4.  Now  if  we  look  to  signification,  there 
can  be  no  question,  but  that  the  manna  de- 
scending from  a higher  region  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nourishing  the  Israelite,  better  re- 
nts the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God  from 
en,  to  nourish  the  true  believer,  than 

upon  the  Protestant  supposition,  the  same  is 
figured  by  eating  bread  produced  by  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soil. 

I shall  follow  it  up  no  farther,  because  I 
am  convinced  that  what  I have  written  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Eucharist  is  substantially  bread  and 
wine,  and  not  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
the  figure  of  the  manna,  the  figure  of  the 
Mood  of  the  Old  Testament  ana  the  figure 
of  the  Paschal  lamb  are  infinitely  more  no-  [ 


ble,  more  expressive,  more  significant^  more 
striking  and' more  instructive  than  is  the 
figure  of  bread  and  wine.  But  neither  the 
testimony  of  St  Paul,  nor  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, nor  the  manifest  object  of  the  Mosaic 
rites,  nor  the  express  declaration  of  the  Sa- 
viour would  permit  this  conclusion;  there- 
fore the  principle  which  inevitably  conducts 
thereto  must  be  false.  But  that  principle  is, 
that  the  Eucharist  is  but  a symbolic  repre- 
sentation, which  contains  substantially  only 
bread  and  wine  and  not  the  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ 

I shall  proceed,  Rev.  Sir,  in  my  next  to  - 
examine  other  ancient  types  of  this  holy 
sacrament 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

LETTER  VIII. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D*,  <$*c. 

Rev.  Sir, — I proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  another  type  of  the  Eucharist;  under  the 
impression  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  many 
Catholic  theologians,  and  commentators  on 
the  holy  Scriptures,  that  the  figure  exhibited 
by  God,  in  this  case,  has  never,  and  can  never 
have  its  completion,  except  the  Saviour  has 
left  us  his  body  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity, 
truly,  really  ana  substantially,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  bread  and  wine,  in  the  holy  sa- 
crament of  the  Eucharist. 

We  read  iu  the  14th  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  according  to  our  version,  the  fol- 
lowing passage : “ 18.  But  Melchisedeeh  the 
King  of  Salem,  bringing  forth  bread  and 
wine,  for  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God,  19,  blessed  him  and  said:  ‘Bless- 
ed be  Abram  by  the  Most  High  God,  who 
created  heaven  and  the  earth.  90.  And  bless- 
ed be  the  Most  High  God,  by  whose  protec- 
tion the  enemies  are  in  thyhands.’  And  he 
gave  him  tithes  of  all”  This  is  all  the  ac- 
count of  Melchisedeeh  in  the  records  of  the 
Old  Testament  Nor  does  his  name  again 
occur  therein,  save  in  one  passage  of  the 
Psalm  cix,  which  we  shall  have  subsequently 
to  consider. 

The  question  which  in  the  first  instance  pre- 
sents itself  to  us,  is,  whether  the  above  trans- 
lation is  accurate.  The  English  Protestant 
versions  have,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
verse,  the  word  and  where  we  have  for,  thus, 
u bringing  forth  bread  and  wine,  and  he  was 
a priest.”  The  importance  of  the  point  arises 
from  the  question,  as  to  what  was  the  object 
of  producing  the  bread  and  wine.  Was  it 
merely  to  refresh  Abraham  and  his  troops 
on  their  journey!  Or  was  it,  also,  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrifice?  In  the  first  supposi- 
tion, the  bread  and  wine  would  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  priestly  character  of  MeJ- 
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chisedech ; and  we  may  Bay,  he  brought  out 
bread  and  wine  to  refresh  the  soldiere:  it 
would  matter  nothing  to  read,  and  he  was  a 
priest,  or,  and  he  was  not  a priest ; for  his 
character  of  priesthood  would  be  immaterial 
in  that  case.  In  the  second  supposition, 
there  would  be  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  bringing  of  the  oblation  and  the 
character  of  the  offerer;  for  the  bread  and 
wine  would  be  brought  out  not  only  to  re- 
fresh the  troops,  but  also  to  be  offered  by 
Melchisedech  in  sacrifice,/*?*  he  was  a priest; 
and  this  was  his  oblation  or  victim. 

So  far  as  regards  the  sacrifice,  I believe 
it  matters  very  little  which  expression  we 
use,  because  there  will  be  abundant  evidence 
thereof,  whether  the  particle  be  and  or  for. 
Yet  it  is  wbll  to  see  upon  what  ground  the 
word  for  is  retained. 

The  Syriac  Bible  is  not  the  original,  but  a 
version  of  considerable  authority;  it  gives 
us  the  passage  “ Melchisedech,  the  King  of 
Solim  brought  out  bread  and  wine : and  this 
person  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God.”  Thus,  this  which  is  an  ancient  ver- 
sion, though  it  asserts  the  fact  of  bringing 
out  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  fact  of  the 
priesthood,  yet  does  not  use  the  particle  which 
shows  the  connexion  between  both  facts,  but 
neither  does  it  deny  their  connexion. 

The  Arabic  is  a paraphrase,  and  is  in  many 
places  loose  in  its  expressions.  In  this  place, 
it  does  not  give  us  the  proper  name  of  the 
priest,  but  it  gives  us  the  inteipretation  for 
the  name.  u And,  the  King  of  Justice,  King 
of  Solim,  brought  out  food  and  wine  to 
him,  and  he  was  himself  a priest  of  the 
powerful  High  One.”  This  does  not  give 
us  a connecting  causal  particle,  nor  does  it 
deny  such  a connexion,  though  it  appears 
more  favorable  to  the  object  of  the  bring- 
ing out  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  food,  for 
the  purpose  of  refreshment  The  feet,  how- 
ever, of  the  priesthood  of  Melchisedech  is 
plainly  asserted,  nor  is  there  any  denial  of 
the  sacrifice. 

The  Chaldaic  paraphrase  is  like  the  Arabic, 
rather  loose,  and  does  not  assume  to  be  a 
literal  translation.  It  has  not  the  causal  con- 
necting particle,  but  it  does  not  deny  such 
a connexion,  and  it  also  gives  us  the  two 

Supal  facts.  aAnd  Melchisedech,  the 
of  Jerusalem,  brought  thither  bread 
wine ; and  he  was  a minister  before  the 
High  God.” 

f need  not,  Sir,  I suppose,  remind  you,  but 
it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  most  of  my 
readers,  that  this  Chaldaic  paraphrase  was 
made  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when 
the  people  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  language  of  their  fathers,  and  there- 
fore, that  H is  not,  upon  your  principles,  an 


original  work,  but  a loose  translation. ' I re- 
spect it,  however,  very  highly. 

The  Arabic  is  generally  considered  by  foe 
Easterns  to  be  a very  early  and  excellent 
paraphrase,  but  of  course  is  not  an  original — 
perhaps  it  is  not  very  easy  to  trace  a eopy  of 
it  higher  than  the  third  or  even  the  fourth 
century  of  Christianity. 

The  Syriac  is  foe  most  ancient  of  the 
above,  and  would  be  of  great  weight,  were 
we  certain  of  having  an  exact  copy  of  the 
older  version,  which  is  said  to  have  oeen  made 
by  Solomon,  or  under  his  inspection,  for  Hi- 
ram, King  of  Tyre,  so  for  as  foe  Pentateuch 
and  some  other  books  are  concerned:  other 
books  of  the  Old  and  some  of  foe  New  Tes- 
tament are  said  to  have  been  translated 
under  foe  inspection  of  the  Apostles,  espe- 
cially of  Thaadeus. 

We  now  look  to  a few  other  copies:  and 
first  to  foe  V ulgate,  or  ancient  common  Latin 
version,  in  use  from  foe  earliest  days  of 
Christianity,  and  that  which  foe  Church  has 
considered  to  have  been  the  best  preserved. 
This  version  coming  down  from  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  gives  us  the  causal  particle — M for 
he  was  foe  priest  of  foe  Most  High.” 

We  have  the  same,  equivalently  in  the 
Septuagint,  or  ancient  Greek  copy,  taken  in 
foe  time  of  Eleazer,  for  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  In  this  we  read,  rjv  Si  isgevg  vou  dsov 
<rou  u-^iVou.  “but  he  was  a priest,”  &c. 

The  Hebrew,  or  what  has  come  down 
to  us  for  the  Hebrew  original,  had  foe  par- 
ticle, which,  according  to  St  Jerom,  and 
the  best  and  most  erudite  of  those  who 
give  its  perfect  meaning  is  “for  he  was  foe 
priest,”  &c. 

The  Samaritan  translation  is  by  many  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  best  preserved  and 
most  authentic  of  those  early  copies,  made 
about  770  years  after  Moses,  and  about  the 
same  numDer  of  years  before  foe  Christian 
era.  This  has  foe  causal  particle  in  the  very 
strongest  form.  “But  Melchisedech,  foe 
King  of  Salem,  brought  out  bread  and  wine, 
because  he  was  himself  the  priest  to  foe  Most 
High  God.” 


Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  we  have  no  evidence 
against  the  feet  of  his  bringing  out  the  bread 
and  wine  because  of  his  being  a priest,  but 
we  have  evidence  of  his  doing  so  for  that 
cause.  It  is,  then,  going  a little  too  for,  as 
Borne  Protestant  writers  do,  to  assail  us  for 
preserving  that  mode  of  expression  which 
from  the  oeginning  has  been  found  in  what 
we  received  as  the  genuine  word  of  God, 
from  the  hands  of  the  Apostles. 

Having  said  so  much  respecting  the  parti- 
cle, I shall  now  examine  foe  facts  related. 
The  kings  who  carried  off  Lot  and  foe  vic- 
tuals, and  other  substance  of  foe  kings  of 
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Sodom,  &c.  ( Gen,  xiv,  10,  11,  12,)  haying 
been  overcome  by  Abram,  he  brought  back 
all  the  booty  and  the  prisoners  (16)  and  was 
met  by  Melchisedeeh,  who  was  a priest  of 
the  Most  High,  as  was  Abram  himself ; the 
only  facts  related  of  this  priest  are,  1.  That 
he  brought  forth  bread  and  wine ; 2.  That  he 
blessed  Abram ; and,  3.  That  Abram  gave 
him  tithes  of  all.  There  is  a peculiarity  of 
this  man,  also,  which  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
mark, viz.  that  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
lineage,  nor  of  his  genealogy.  In  what, 
then,  did  his  priesthood  consist?  St  Paui 
informs  us,  (Heb.  v,  1,)  “For  every  high 
priest  taken  from  among  men,  is  appointed 
for  men  in  the  things  that  appertain  to  God, 
that  he  may  offer  up  gifts  and  sacrifices  for 
sins.”  Melchisededf  s priesthood,  then,  must 
have  consisted  in  “ offering  up  gifts  and  sa- 
crifices”— not  merely  in  blessing,  whieh  is  the 
prerogative  of  parents,  rulers  and  others  be- 
sides priests;  nor  in  receiving  tithes,  which 
were  also  partaken  of  by  the  Levites,  who 
were  not  priests;  and  which  were  not  receiv- 
ed by  our  great  high  priest,  Jesus  Christ 
What  other  act  of  Melchisedech’s  then  re- 
mains ? None  other  than  the  bringing  out  of 
bread  and  wine.  Either  then  his  priesthood 
must  have  consisted  in  offering  this  only  as  a 
sacrifice,  which  we  find  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  him,  amongst  all  the  priests  of  those  ancient 
times,  or  it  must  have  consisted  in  his  mak- 
ing similar  offerings  to  those  of  Abram  or 
Aaron  and  of  his  descendants;  which,  if  true, 
would  give  no  peculiar  character  to  his  priest- 
hood. But  the  whole  context  of  the  Scrip- 
ture requires  that  there  must  be  for  his  priest- 
hood a character  essentially  peculiar,  and  in 
striking  contrast  with  that  of  Aaron,  and  of 
Abramhimself.  Their  offerings  were  in  blood. 
Our  divines  say  that  his  was  in  bread  and 
wine ; such  was  the  testimony  of  the  whole 
host  of  early  Christian  expositors  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures. 

Now,  the  word  which  is  translated  “bring- 
ing out,”  as  referred  to  the  bread  and  wine, 
is  used  in  many  places  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  describe,  bringing  out  for  sacrifice.  It  is 
therefore  asserted,  that  the  fair,  natural  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  is,  that  Melchisedeeh  bring- 
ing out  brea d and  wine  for  the  sacrifice,  for 
he  was  a priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  made 
the  offering,  and  then  blessed  Abraham,  and 
received  from  him  his  gift  of  tithes.  This, 
indeed,  would  be  a strong  peculiarity,  distin- 
guishing the  priesthood  of  Melchisedeeh  from 
every  other  Nor  does  this  contradict  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  soldiers  partook  of  the  offering; 
for  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  did ; and  probably  they  did : because, 
on  such  occasions,  thev  who  attended  at  such  a 
sacrifice,  especially.!/ it  was  offered  on  their 


account,  became  communicants  therein,  by 
partaking  of  the  victim  or  of  the  oblation. 

That  Abram  needed  not  refection  for  his 
soldiers,  is  evident  from  two  passages  of  the 
context:  the  first  showing  that  they  had 
abundance  of  provisions;  the  second  showing 
that  they  had  partaken  of  them.  In  the  six- 
teenth verse  we  see  that  all  the  booty  was 
recovered;  and  in  the  eleventh  we  find  that 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Sodomites,  and  of 
the  Gomorrhites  formed  a part  thereof:  and 
again  in  verse  24,  we  find  that  Abram,  whilst 
he  refuses  to  accept  from  the  King  of  Sodom 
any  compensation,  yet  states  mat  he  will 
make  no  payment  for  the  provisions  which 
his  soldiers  had  eaten.  They  had,  therefore, 
abundance  of  provisions,  and*  had  partaken  of 
them ; and  had  no  need  of  the  provisions  of 
Melchisedeeh,  as  mere  food,  for  ordinary  re- 
freshment. This,  our  divines,  after  the  ex-» 
ample  of  the  ancient  Christian  expositors, 
exhibit  os  the  correct  meaning  of  this  passage 
in  Genesis,  xiv.  But  Melchisedec  brought 
out  the  bread  and  wine  for  sacrifice. 

We  next  come  to  Psalm  cix,  or  according 
to  you,  cx.  The  royal  prophet,  David,  writes, 
“The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord:  sit  thou  on  my 
right  hand  until  I make  thine  enemies  thy 
footstool.”  In  Matt  xxii,  44,  Mark  xii,  36, 
and  Luke  xx,  42,  the  Saviour  shows  that  this 
Psalm  regarded  himself.  The  4th  verse  of 
that  Psalm  is,  “ The  Lord  hath  sworn  and  he 
will  not  repent  Thou  arts  priest  forever,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Melchisedeeh.”  Thus, 
it  was  manifest  that  Christ  was  a priest  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Melchisedeeh,  and 
that  his  sacerdotal  action  must  be  exhibited 
in  that  peculiarity  which  distinguished  this 
priest  from  all  others.  I have  already  shown 
what  that  peculiarity  was.  ' But,  as  several 
Protestant  writers,  fully  aware  of  the  force 
which  this  reasoning  has,  have  sought  to  de- 
stroy its  foundation,  I shall  go  through  the 
difficulties  which  they  have  endeavored  to 
raise,  previously  to  my  winding  up  the  argu- 
ment t>y  its  full  application.  I have  already 
adverted  to  the  effort  made  to  sever  the  con- 
nexion between  the  priesthood  of  Melchise- 
dech  and  the  feet  of  bis  bringing  out  the 
bread  and  wine,  by  destroying  tee  causal 
particle.  I have  shown,  that  whatever  that 
particle  may  be,  there  is  no  denial  in  the  re- 
lation there  given,  of  the  feet  of  sacrifice,  and 
I have  shown,  moreover,  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  readings  and  in  those  entitled  to 
the  highest  consideration,  the  particle  esta- 
blishes the  connexion:  and  I have  also  shown 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  bringing  out 
food  for  refreshment,  though  on  such  occa- 
sions eucharistic  sacrifice  was  almost  a mat- 
ter of  course,  as  is  known  to  every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  age  and 
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of  these  regions.  I may  add  to  these  conside- 
rations the  fact)  that  amongst  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  upon  the  subject,  there  is  a mass 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the  offering  of  the 
bread  and  wine  in  sacrifice  by  Melchisedech 
was  considered  to  be  as  certain  as  was  that 
of  his  existence. 

St  Paul,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  referring  to  the  same  pas- 

Xof  die  Psalm,  informs  us  that  Christ  is 
1 by  God  a high  priest,  according  to  the 
order  of  Melchisedech;  and  in  w.  11  and 
12,  he  says  of  this  same  Melchisedech,  “of 
whom  we  have  great  things  to  say  and  hard 
to  be  intelligibly  uttered:  because  you  are 
weak  to  hear.  For  whereas  for  the  time  you 
ought  to  be  masters;  you  have  need  to  be 
taught  again  what  are  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  word  of  God:  and  you  are  become  such 
as  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of  solid  food” 
Thus  the  Apostle  shows  that  he  is  unable 
to  explain  fully  to  those  to  whom  he  writes, 
all  that  regards  this  personage,  and  the  diffi- 
culty arises  from  their  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  law : so  that  be  can  only  treat 
with  them  of  its  rudiments,  which  he  calls 
milk,  and  not  of  its  higher  mysterious  truths, 
which  he  calls  solid  food  We  are  not  then 
to  expect  from  the  Apostle,  in  this  place,  the 
full  development  of  those  more  sublime  doc- 
trines which  were  hard  to  be  intelligibly  ut- 
tered; yet  we  will  see  that  he  proceeds  by 
several  topics  to  establish  what  ne  sought  to 
prove,  viz.  that  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Melchisedech,  excels 
the  Aaronitic  priesthood.  This  he  effects  in 
the  seventh  chapter.  His  first  topic  is,  be- 
cause Abraham  paid  tithes  to  Melchisedech, 
therefore  the  latter  is  greater,  (w.  2, 4,  5,  6.) 
His  second  topic  is,  that  Melchisedech  blessed 
Abraham,  (v.  7.)  His  third  topic,  that  Mel- 
chisedech is  emblematic  of  an  eternal  exist- 
ence, (w.  -3,  8, 16,24.)  His  fourth  topic,  that 
Christ  was  made  priest  with  an  oath,  (v.  21.) 
His  fifth  topic,  that  the  Saviour,  by  one  obla- 
tion, perfected  all,  (x,  14,)  as  we  read  of  but 
one  bringing  out,  made  by  Melchisedech. 
These  topics  show,  indeed,  a superiority,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  topic,  not  even 
one  of  them  alludes  to  what  was  the  sacri- 
fice offered  by  either  Melchisedech  or  by 
Jesus  Christ.  And,  St.  Paul  informs  us,  not 
only  in  the  fifth  chapter,  to  which  I have  pre- 
viously referred,  but  also  in  chapter  vin,  3, 
“For  every  high  priest  is  appointed  to  offer 
gifts  and  sacrifices : wherefore  it  is  necessary 
that  he  also  should  have  something  to  offer. 
The  sameness  of  their  priesthood  is  found  in 
the  similarity  of  their  offering.  And,  St 
Paul  does  not  advert  to  this  topic  throughout 
his  entire  Epistle.  This  is  then  that  “ great 
thing”  which  he  had  to  say,  and  “hard  to  be 


intelligibly  uttered,”  and,  therefore,  he  avoids 
entering  upon  its  explanation  to  this  weak 
people,  though  he  adverts  to  it,  by.  saying, 
that  they  are  not  fit  to  receive  this  solid  food 
being  “unskilful  in  the  word  of  justice” — 
being  “as  little  children” — and  thus  mani- 
festly shows  that  he  does  not  give  a fall  ex- 

Elanadon,  nor  enter  upon  the  higher  topics, 
ut  upon  such  as  they  who  were  “ unskilful 
in  the  word  of  justice,”  could  easily  under- 
stand and  appreciate:  be  is,  then,  satisfied 
with  giving  them  milk*  that  is,  proving  the 
superiority  of  Christ’s  priesthood  over  that 
of  Aaron,  by  the  lesser  topics  which  I have 
enumerated ; and  which  contained  very  little 
that  required  more  than  the  mere  rudiments 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  to  comprehend  their 
force;  but  he  does  not  give  them  the  solid 
food  of  the  mere  sublime  and  mysterious 
truth,  “because  they  were  become  weak  to 
hear,”  and,  “had  need  to  be  taught  again 
what  are  the  rudiments  of  the  word  of  God.” 
Calvin  acknowledges,  of  course,  that  “this 
mystery,”  or  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ, 
“had  long  before  been  prefigured  in  Melchi- 
sedech, whom  die  Scripture  has  introduced 
once  as  4 the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,’ 
but  never  mentioned  him  afterwards,  as  iif 
there  had  been  no  end  to  his  life.  From  this 
resemblance,  Christ  is  called  a priest  after 
his  order.”  (InstituL  b.  iv,  c.  18,  s.  2.)  Calvin 
does  not  tell  us  any  thing  here  which  is  great 
or  hard  to  be  intelligibly  uttered ; on  the  con- 
trary, he  tells  Uk  what  is  very  simple,  and 
easily  conveyed  to  the  most  humble  capacity. 
He  states  a little  further  on,  “Melchisedech 
gave  bread  and  wine  to  Abraham  and  his 
companions,  to  refresh  them  when  they  were 
fatigued  on  their  return  from  battle.”  * * 
“Moses  praises  the  liberality  of  the  pious 
king:  these  men  (Catholics)  presumptuously 
fabricate  a mystery  of  which  the  Scripture 
makes  no  mention.”  I am  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Epistle  of -St  Paul  to  the 
Hebrews  is  a portion  of  Scripture,  and  a por- 
tion of  that  Epistle  referring  to  Melchiseaech 
is,  “ of  whom  we  have  great  things  to  say, 
and  hard  to  be  intelligibly  uttered;”  and  this 
is  certainly  making  mention  of  a mystery ! 
Calvin  proceeds,  by  stating  that  the  Catholics 
44  varnish  their  error  with  another  pretext, 
because  the  historian  immediately  after  says, 

4 and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God.’  1 answer,  they  misapply  to  the  bread 
and  wine,  what  the  Apostle  refers  to  the  bene- 
diction, 4 For  this  Melchisedech,  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God,  met  Abraham  and  blessed 
him,’  from  which  the  same  Apostle,  than 
whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  for  a better 
expositor,  argues  his  superior  dignity,  ‘For 
without  all  contradiction  the  less  is  blessed 
by  the  better.’  But,  if  the  offering  of  Mel- 
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chisedeoh  had  been  a figure  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  is  it  credible,  that  the  Apostle, 
who  discusses  all  the  minutest  circumstances, 
would  leave  forgotten  a thing  of  such  high 
rtance?” 

the  first  place,  I think  the  Apostle  him- 
self gives  the  reason  for  his  not  discussing 
the  sameness  of  the  priesthood,  when  he  dis- 
cusses the  rudiments,  “ because  it  was  hard 
to  be  intelligibly  uttered,”  because  there  was 
a necessity  of  teaching  these  persons  “ rudi- 
ments,” instead  of  “ great  things.” 

Again,  Calvin  flies  from  the  passage  in  Gen- 
esis to  that  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  St  Paul, 
which  he  affects  to  quote,  but  which  is  gar- 
bled in  his  exhibition.  He  quotes  the  pas- 
sage as  describing  a perfect  and  complete  act, 
whereas,  in  the  original  such  is  not  the  mean- 
ing. The  whole  passage  is  this:  “1,  For 
this  Melchisedech,  (King  of  Salem,)  priest  of 
the  Most  High  Clod,  (who)  met  Abraham 
(returning  from  the  slaughter  of  Kings,)  and 
blessed  him;  (2,  to  whom  also  Abraham  di- 
vided the  tithes  of  all ; who,  indeed,  first  by 
interpretation,  is  King  of  Justice,  and  then 
also  J&ing  of  Salem,  that  is  King  of  Peace ; 
3,  without  father,  without  mother,  without 
genealogy,  having  neither  beginning  of  days, 
nor  end  of  life,  but  likened  to  the  Son  of 
God).”  I have  here  marked  within  crotchets 
those  parts  which  Calvin  omits.  The  reader 
will  then  perceive  that,  by  garbling  the  text, 
be  gives  some  of  the  words  but  not  the 
meaning  of  the  Apostle ; for  he  makes  a per- 
fect sentence  where  the  Apostle  had  not 
concluded  his  description ; ana  he  causes  that 
perfect  sentence  to  convey  to  the  reader  the 
notion  that  this  priest  showed  his  sacerdotal 
power,  merely  in messing  Abraham;  whereas, 
the  blessing  is  but  one  of  a number  of  cir- 
cumstances which  enter  into  the  description 
of  Melchisedech ; and,  the  whole  of  what  I< 
have  thus  gjfiven,  is  still  but  an  unfinished  sen- 
tence, which  is  concluded  and  made  perfect 
by  the  following  verb  and  object,  “continu- 
eth  a priest  for  ever;”  so  that  the  passage  of 
St.  Paul  is  not  u Melchisedech  blessed  him,” 
but u Melchisedech,  who  blessed  him,  conti- 
nueth  a priest  for  ever.” 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  Calvin  fled  from 
the  text  of  Genesis?  I would  answer,  that 
he  abandoned  it  for  the  very  same  reason 
that  he  garbled  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  text  of  Genesis  is, u 18.  But  Mblchise- 
decb,  the  King  of  Salem,  bringingforth  bread 
and  wine,  (and)  (for)  (because)  he  was  the 
priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  19,  Blessed 
him,  ami  said,”  &c.  Calvin  writes,  “ because 
the  historian  immediately  after  says,  ‘ and  he 
was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,’  I 
answer  that  they  misapply  to  the  oread  and 


wine,  what  the  Apostle  refers  to  the  bene- 
diction.” We  have  seen  that  the  Apostle  did 
not  refer  it  to  the  benediction.  Now,  to  show 
that  our  divines  do  not  misapply  it  to  the 
bread  and  wine,  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  observe  that  at  the  termination  of  what  is 
given  as  the  18th  verse,  the  Hebrew  has  that 
mark  which  shows  the  close  of  the  sense,  or 
the  completion  of  a paragraph;  and  thereby 
it  applies  the  fact  of  the  priesthood  to  the 
bringing  out  of  the  bread  mid  wine,  by  plac- 
ing both  in  the  same  sentence;  and  it  sepa- 
rates the  same  from  the  blessing,  by  placing 
the  statement  thereof  in  a separate  sentence. 
Nor  is  it  the  Hebrew  only  which  does  this ; 
the  same  is  the  case  in  the  Septuagint,  in 
the  Chaldean  paraphrase,  in  the  Latin  of  St 
Jerome,  in  the  Arabic,  and  in  the  Syriac.  I 
will  not  undertake  to  assert  that  it  was  the 
consciousness  of  this,  which  made  Calvin  fly 
from  the  book  of  Genesis  to  the  clipping  of 
St  Paul ; but,  I know  that  the  Polyglot  of 
Le  Jay,  and  other  editions,  afford  evidence  of 
the  fact  which  I state.  I trust  that  I have 
sufficiently  met  the  efforts  to  destroy  the  tes- 
timony which  the  sacred  volume  furnishes, 
that  Melchisedech  offered  bread  and  wine  in 
sacrifice;  that  this  was  the  principal  distinc- 
tive character  of  his  priesthood;  and  that  this 
his  priesthood  was  figurative  of  that  of  Christ, 
not  only  in  his  exhibition  of  its  duration,  and 
in  having  made  but  one  offering,  but  also  in 
that  offering  having  been  made  in  bread  and 
wine ; and  mat  it  was  greater  than  the  priest- 
hood of  Aaron,  as  was  proved  by  his  blessing 
the  progenitor  of  Aaron,  who  was  himself  a 
patriarch  and  a priest,  and  who  bore  Levi,  the 
parent  of  the  Aaronitic  priesthood,  in  his 
loins;  by  his  receiving  also  from  him  the 
homage  of  tithes;  and  by  the  other  circum- 
stances to  which  I have  adverted. 

The  whole  of  the  ancient  writers  concur 
in  this  with  St  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who, 
in  lib.  4,  Strom.,  writes,  “ Melchisedech,  the 
King  of  Salem,  the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God,  who  gave  sanctified  bread  and  wine  as 
refection,  in  type  of  the  Eucharist:”  they 
agree  with  St  Cyprian,  who,  in  lib.  2,  Epist 
3,  ad  Cceeil,  writes,  “for  who  is  more  a priest 
of  the  Most  High  God,  than  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  who  offered  sacrifice  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther, and  offered  that  same  which  Melchise- 
dech had  offered,  that  is,  bread  and  wine ; to 
wit,  his  own  body  and  his  blood  T 

Thus,  our  divines  say,  that  Christ  must  be 
a priest  according  to  the  order  of  Melchise- 
dech, whose  priesthood  consisted  in  offering 
bread  and  wine  only,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Aaronitic  priests,  whose  chief  offerings 
were  slain  victims,  and  whose  sacrifices  were 
perpetually  continued  by  the  immolation  of 
distinct  and  separate  victims;  whereas,  the 
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Saviour,  by  offering  only  one  victim,  con- 
summated all — Heb.  x,  14.  “For  by  one 
oblation  he  hath  perfected  forever  them  that 
are  sanctified.”  The  one  oblation,  they  say, 
is  no  other  than  his'own  body  and  his  mood, 
because  it  is  only  by  their  sacrifice  that  we 
have  the  means  of  redemption.  How,  then, 
is  he  a priest  according-  to  the  order  of  him 
who  offered  bread  and  wine?  Clearly,  be- 
cause by  placing  his  flesh  and  blood  under 
the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine,  he  makes 
the  oDlation  only  of  his  body  and  his  blood, 
but  they  being  under  the  appearances  of 
these  elements,  he  is  a priest  according  to  the 
order  of  Melchisedech.  His  own  words  are 
related  by  the  Evangelists.  St.  Matthew  thus 
records  the  institution,  (xxvi,  26,)  “ And  whilst 
they  were  at  supper,  Jesus  took  bread  and 
broke,  and  gave  to  his  disciples  and  said: 
Take  ye  and  eat:  This  is  my  body.  27. 
And  taking  the  chalice,  he  gave  thanks;  and 
gave  to  them  saying:  Drink  ye  all  of  this. 
28.  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  shall  be  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins.”  St  Mark  writes,  (xiv,  22,) 
“And  whilst  they  were  eating  Jesus  took 
bread,  and  blessing,  broke,  and  gave  to  them 
and  said : Take  ye;  this  is  my  body.  23. 
And  having  taken  the  chalice,  he  gave  to 
them : and  they  all  drank  of  it  24.  And  he 
said  to  them:  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many.” 
St  Luke  states,  (xxii,  19,)  tt  And  taking  bread, 
he  gave  thanks,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  them 
saying:  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for 
you;  do  this  for  a commemoration  of  me. 
20.  In  like  manner  the  chalice  also,  after  he 
he  had  supped,  saying:  This  is  the  chalice, 
the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,  which  shall 
be  shed  for  you.”  St  Paul  also,  in  1 Cor. 
xi,  gives  us  a similar  account  Thus,  bv  the 
plain  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  we  have, 
under  the  appearance  of  the  bread,  his  body, 
which  is  given  in  sacrifice  for  us,— and  under 
the  appearance  of  wine,  that  blood  which  is 
shed  for  the  remission  of  our  sins, — and  thus 
is  Christ  our  Lord,  a priest  for  ever,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Melchisedech,  who  offered 
bread  and  wine,  and  who  gave  it  in  commu- 
nion to  Abraham  and  his  soldiers,  in  token 
of  the  manner  in  which,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  bread  and  wine,  Christ  Jesus  was  to 
give  his  body  and  blood  to  his  Apostles. 
Upon  this  same  principle,  also,  we  find  the 
flesh  of  the  lamb  is  delivered  to  be  eaten  by 
those  who  are  redeemed  by  his  blood : — we 
see  that  [the]  blood  of  the  New  Testament  is 
sprinkled  amongst  those  who  have  bound 
themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  law ; and 
we  discover  in  this  heavenly  food  that  true 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven;  this 
living  bread  which  descended  from  heaven, 


not  when  Israel  journeyed  in  the  desert,  but 
when  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
amongst  us.  u And  the  bread  which  I will 
give  is  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  workL” 
( John  vi,  52.) 

, Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  unless  Christ  makes  the 
oblation  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and 
wine,  he  is  not  a priest  according  to  the 
order  of  Melchisedech. , And  if  he  offers  any 
thing  besides  himself  he  is  not  the  priest 
who  makes  only  one  oblation;  because  what- 
soever he  should  offer,  besides  himself  would 
be  distinct  from  himself ; it  would  be  some- 
thing separate,  and  would  be  an  additional 
oblation.  But,  according  to  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  every  thing  is  easy,  natural  and  con- 
sistent Melchisedech  offers  bread  and  wine. 
Christ  makes  only  one  oblation,  viz.  his  body 
and  blood  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and 
wine ; the  figure  is  fulfilled,  the  oblation  is 
single,  every  circumstance  upon  which  St 
Paul  dwells  is  also  fully  carried  out  The 
text  in  Genesis  xiv  suffers  no  violence ; the 
words  of  the  Evangelists,  or  rather  of  Christ, 
have  their  full  natural  signification,  our  ex- 
planation is  in  full  accordance  with  the  exact 
fulfilment  of  the  other  divinely  given  figures 
which  shadowed  forth  and  foreshowed  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  institution  of  the 
Gospel. 

And  now,  Rev.  Sir,  for  what  purpose  are 
we  to  forego  all  this  consistent  ana  natural 
interpretation  which  is  in  the  most  strict  ac- 
cord with  the  doctrine  and  interpretation  of 
the  early  witnesses  who  testify  to  the  faith 
of  the  primitive  Christians  ? Is  it  not  equally 
possible  for  God,  by  occasion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Saviour,  to  produce  upon 
our  senses  similar  impressions  to  those  usu- 
ally produced  by  bread  and  wine,  as  it  was 
in  various  times  of  which  the  Scriptures  con- 
4ain  the  record,  to  produce  upon  the  senses 
of  multitudes  by  occasion  of  the  angelic  sub- 
stance, the  same  impressions  as  if  men  were 
there?  Surely  his  hand  is  not  shortened. 
Neither  did  he  deceive  those  persons;  for  he 
subsequently  informed  them  that  the  beings 
who  bore  human  appearance  ware  truly,  really 
and  substantially  angels.  Nor  does  he  de- 
ceive us,  because  he  forewarns  us,  that  after 
the  consecration  which  we  witness,  that  which 
to  us  will  bear  the  appearance  of  bread  and 
wine,  will  be  truly,  really  and  substantially 
the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul 
and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  And  if  any 
philosophic  difficulty  should  present  itself 
which  is  not  the  case,  against  the  real  pre- 
sence of  this  body  in  its  supernatural  ami 
sacramental,  and  if  I may  use  the  term,  spirit- 
ualized state  of  existence,  whole  and  entfre 
in  several  places  at  the  same  moment,  mat 
difficulty,  Sir,  would  be  of  just  as  much  force 
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against  yourself  and  your  friend  ScHm ocher, 
and  your  consubstantiation.  What,  then,  I 
ask,  would  be  gained  by  out  cutting  away 
from  the  anchor  of  our  faith?  by  giving  up 
transubstantiatioh  ? You  have  already  tola 
us,  and  I thank  you  for  it  We  should  un- 
fortunately be  at  a loss  what  to  substitute  in 
He  stead;  all  the  teachers  to  whom  you  would 
refer  us,  have  "their  peculiar  views,  in  which 
there  may  be  traced  considerable  shades  of 
difference,  as  well  as  of  obscurity.** 

You  must  excuse  me,  Rev.  Sir,  for  dwell- 
ing so  long  upon  the  topic  of  the  Eucharist; 
but  really  1 had  no  intention  of  thus  tres- 
passing when  I commenced;  however,  I must 
avow,  that  I was  weak  enough  to  feel  a little 
provoked  at  the  supercilious  manner  in  which 
you  treated  this  doctrine  in  your  paragraphs 
34  and  25 ; and  it  struck  me,  that  it  would 
be  no  harm  to  show  you  and  others,  that 
although  we  are  so  credulous  and  absurd, 
though  we  could  not  lay  claim  to  as  much 
"plain  common  sense**  as  either  Dr.  Bachman 
or  Dean  Swift  possessed,  nor  to  as  much  of 
this  rare  quality  as  is  to  be  found  “ especially 
among  Protestants’* — yet  that  it  would  be 
well,  even  though  tiresome,  to  show  that  our 
folly  was  not  without  some  show  of  excuse. 

This,  Rev.  Sir,  must  be  our  apology  for 
still  troubling  you  on  the  same  subject  in 
my  next. 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  March  29,  1838. 

LETTER  IX. 

To  the  Mev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D., 

Rev.  Sm, — I now  proceed  to  examine  the 
leaning  of  a promise  made  by  the  Saviour, 
about  a year  before  his  death,  to  a number 
of  his  disciples  and  others ; and  which  pro- 
mise has  never  been  fulfilled,  unless  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  that  same  Jesus  has  been 
placed  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist. 

That  promise  is  contained  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel  according  to  St  John. — 
That  chapter  commences  by  the  relation  of 
an  additional  miracle  wrought  for  a number 
of  persons,  who  M followed  him  because  of 
the  miracles  which  he  did  on  them  that  were 
infirm,**  v.  2.  These  persons  had  followed 
him  without  having  provisions : and,  by  the 
directions  of  the  Saviour,  "they  sat  down  in 
number  about  five  thousand,”  v.  10. — “A 
boy  bad  five  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes,** 
v.  9 : that  is,  one  loaf  for  a thousand  men, 
and  one  fish  for  two  thousand  five  hundred; 
not  taking  a multitude  of  others  into  account 
In  the  11th  verse,  we  are  informed  that  the 
Saviour  having  taken  the*  loaves  and  given 
thanks,  distributed  them  to  those  that  were 
set  down,  and  in  like  manner  also  of  the  fishes, 


as  much  as  they  would.  St  Matthew,  (Xivr21) 
informs  us  that  besides  the  5000  men,  there 
were  women  and  children ; and  in  v.  20,  that 
“ they  eat  and  were  filled.**  Originally,  we 
should  suppose  that  the  whole  quantity  may 
be  placed  in  one  basket,  and  that  basket  not 
be  filled.  Now,  We  find  by  the  united  testi- 
mony of  four  Evangelists,  Matthew,  (xiv,  20) 
Mark,  (vi,43)  Luke,  fix,  17)  and  John,  (vi,  13) 
that  the  disciples  gathered  up  the  fragments, 
“ and  filled  twelve  baskets  with  the  fragments 
of  the  five  barley  loaves  which  remained  over 
and  above  them  who  had  eaten.”  Yet  this 
was  not  a creation  of  new  loaves,  but  a mul- 
tiplication of  the  original  'loaves,  by  divine 
power,  in  such  a way  as  not  only  to  fill  the 
five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  chil- 
dren, but  to  leave,  of  the  original  loaves,  a 
larger  quantity,  than  that  whidi  appeared  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  given  for  distribution. 
This  ra  then,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  peculiar  miracles  which  we  have  upon 
record : for  it  not  only  is  above  our  compre- 
hension, but  really  appears  to  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  our  notions  of  philoso- 
phy, than  any  other  miracle  mentioned  in  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  books.  And  yet,  if  the 
four  Evangelists  have  stated  what  is  not  true, 
of  what  value  are  the  Gospels  ? We  are  then 
compelled  to  decide  between  admitting  the 
truth  of  this  feet,  and  the  folly  of  what  we 
call  revelation.  If  we  believe  in  the  truth  of 
revelation,  we  must  believe  in  the  existence 
of  this  miracle : that  is,  that  a small  quantity 
of  food  was  so  multiplied,  as  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  thousands  of  persons,  and  yet,  that 
the  remains  occupied  a larger  space  than 
would  the  original  quantity.  Catholics  firmly 
believe  it  The  Saviour  does  nothing  out  of 
its  time  or  place : this  miracle  was  wrought 
at  that  particular  time,  for  the  wisest  purpose; 
it  was  to  manifest  his  power  in  a way  appro- 
priate to  the  doctrine  which  he  was  about  to 
communicate  to  those  for  whom  this  miracle 
was  wrought  To  the  Christian  who  this 
day  contemplates  it  the  multiplication  of  this 
ordinary  food  for  the  body,  seems  to  be  a 
proper,  an  analagous  exertion  of  the  Lord's 
omnipotence  when  about  to  inform  the  disci- 
ples of  a doctrine,  showing  how  he  would, 
as  it  were,  multiply  himself  to  bestow  upon 
them  food  for  their  souls. 

After  they  had  witnessed  this  miracle,  (v. 
14,)  they  were  brought  to  that  state  of  mind 
which  the  Saviour  desired ; and,  recollecting 
the  declaration  of  their  holy  legislator,  {Dent. 
xviii.)  15,  w The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  to 
thee  a prophet  of  thy  nation  and  of  thy  breth- 
ren like  unto  me:  him  shalt  thou  hear”  they 
say  that  this  was  the  Christ, — “This  is  the  pro- 
phet  indeed,  that  is  to  come  into  the  world.' 
[ Next  day  having  taken  shipping,  they  find 
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Mm  at  the  other  aide  of  the  sea  in  Cephir- 
naum,  fv.  24,)  and  he  commences  the  dis- 
earns,  in  which  he  desires,  gradually  to  lead 
diem  to  an  expectation  of  his  giving  them,  on 
a fates  occasion,  hie  flesh  ami  blood  to  be 
their  food.  My  object  now,  Her.  Sir,  is  to 
•how  the  ground  on  which  the  great  body  of 
Catholic  divines  teach  that  our  Saviour,  oa 
this  occasion,  made  a promise  which  has 
never  been  fulfilled,  unless  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  be  true.  I shall  endeavor 
for  that  purpose  to  exhibit  their  view  of  this 
chapter.  The  Saviour  having  told  the  multi- 
tude, in  the  Synagogue  of  Capharnaum,  (v. 
60,)  that  they  sought  him,  not  precisely  be- 
cause of  having  generally  witnessed  his  mira- 
cles; but  because  they  had  partaken  of  the 
loaves:  (26,)  exhorts  them  to  labor,  not  for 
perishable  food,  but  for  that  which  endureth 
to  everlasting  life ; and  which  the  Son  of  man 
will  give  them ; showing  that  giving  them 
this  food  was  a great  object  of  his  mission. 
They  ask  him  what  they  are  to  do.  He  an- 
swers them,  that  they  are  to  believe  in  him. 
The  Saviour  had  previously  stated,  that  the 
miracles  which  he  had  wrought  had  not  pro- 
duced a due  effect  upon  them ; though  they 
were  led  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  the 
great  legislating  prophet  in  whom,  according 
to  the  direction  of  Moses  himself,  the  law  was 
to  terminate.  They  give  full  proof  of  it  now, 
when  they  ask  him,  (v.  30,)  what  miracles  does 
he  exhibit,  upon  which  they  may  found  their 
belief  He  had  wrought  many,  and  he  knew 
that  they  did  not  seek  so  much  for  evidence 
.to  induce  them  to  submission,  as  for  pretexts 
to  avoid  it,  (v.  66,)  u For  Jesus  knew  from  the  , 
beginning  who  they  were  who  did  not  be- 
lieve, ana  who  he  was  that  would  betray 
him.”  He  therefore  treats  them  as  he  treat- 
ed Herod,  (Luke  xxiii,  8,  &c.)  He  wrought 
no  farther  miracles  for  them ; because  they 
had  already  M no  excuse  for  their  sin,”  (John 
xv,  22,)  he  “ had  done  among  them  works  that 
no  other  man  had  done,”  (24.)  Yet  he  permits 
them  to  proceed ; that  by  their  very  inquiries 
and  remarks,  the  way  may  be  naturally  open- 
ed to  effect  his  own  purpose.  They  refer  to 
the  manna  which  Moses  gave  their  fathers 
in  the  desert  The  Saviour  then  proceeds  to 
inform  them,  as  I stated  in  my  sixth  letter, 
that  the  manna  did  not  come  from  heaven ; 
bnt  that  u his  fiither  giveth  them  the  true 
bread  from  Heaven,”  (v.  32,)  that  is,  in  giving 
them  his  “beloved  son  who  came  down  from 
heaven  to  give  life  to  the  world,”  (v.  33,)  and 
who  being  then  present  with  them;  the  present 
tense  expresses  the  fact,  giveth,  Sidurfn.  (32) 
and  giving  StSovg ; (33)  was  giving  that  life. 
In  v.  34,  the  Jl  « b appear  to  misapprehend 
him,  for  they  ask  “ Lord  give  us  always  this 
bread.**  Upon  which  he  immediately  gives 


the  proper  explanation,  (v.  36)  “I  am  th*  bond 
of  life  rand  he  proceeds  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  turned  to  profit;  “he  that 
cometh  to  me,  shall  not  hunger : and  he  that 
belie veth  in  me,  shall  never  thirst,”  and  he 
continues  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  this 
faith  and  this  obedience,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  40th  verse.  In  the  41st  and  49d*we  have 
stated  for  ns  the  difficulty  which  they  enter- 
tained. 41,  “The  Jews  then  muimureaai  him, 
because  he  said,  I am  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from  Heaven.”  43,  “And  they 
said.  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph, 
whose  father  and  mother  we  know!  How 
then  saith  he,  I came  down  from  Heaven?* 

The  doctrine  which  he  proposed  to  them 
was,  therefore,  that  he  had  been  given  from 
Heaven  to  them  to  teach  them  the  truths  of 
God:  and  that  they  were  bound  upon  hie 
testimony  to  believe  the  doctrines  of  Heaven. 
Their  objection  was,  that  he  did  net  some 
down  from  Heaven,  because  they  knew  his 
parents,  and  were  convinced  by  the  testimony 
of  their  senses,  that  he  was  no  more  than  a 
human  being.  In  the  48d  and  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  46th  verse,  the  Saviour  makes 
and  continues  his  remarks  on  their  incredu- 
lity ; and  concludes  this  topic  by  the  solemn 
asseveration  that  this  faith,  to  the  exercise  of 
which  he  invites  them,  and  which  will  lead  to 
eternal  life,  must  be  a gift  from  the  Father. 

In  the  47th  verse,  he  concludes  his  argu- 
ment, by  asserting  the  proposition  which  es- 
tablishes his  authority  to  teach ; and  be  com- 
mences a new  topic  by  the  farther  develop- 
ment of  the  same  truth.  “ Amen,  Amen,  I 
say  unto  you : He  that  believeth  in  me  hath 
everlasting  life.”  Upon  this  foundation  he 
requires  them  to  give  their  special  assent  to 
his  several  doctrines.  He  had  told  them,  1. 
that  in  giving  him  as  their  teacher,  the  Father 
gives  them  true  bread  from  heaven : 2.  that 
he  had  been  in  Heaven  and  came  down  upon 
the  earth  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father,  by 
bringing  them  to  eternal  life,  and  that  to  this 
end,  3.  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  re- 
ceive his  testimony  ana  believe  his  doctrines. 
Now  he  proceeds  to  give  one  of  those  doe- 
trines.  He  repeats,  (v.  48,)  “ I an^  the  bread 
of  life,”  in  v.  49,  be  refers  to  their  specifica- 
tion of  the  manna,  “ your  fathers  did  eat 
manna  in  the  desert ; and  they  died.”  He 
contrasts  his  bread  of  life  with  the  mm  im 
60.  u This  is  the  bread  descending  from  Hea- 
ven ; that,  if  any  one  eat  it  he  may  not  die.” 
The  Syriac  gives  us  “ that  one  may  eat  there- 
of and  may  not  die.”  To  show  still  the  com- 
plete identity  of  what  be  is,  with  what  he 
will  give,  he  repeats,  (61,)  “ I am  the  living 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.”  The 
Vulgate  hose  terminates  the  verse,  but  the 
Greek,  the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  include 
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what  the  Vulgate  makes,  v.  69  k v.  61.  “ If 
say  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  lire  for- 
ever: and  the  bread  whieh  I will  give  is  my 
flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.”  In  this  plaoe 
the  Saviour  does  not  speak  of  any  thing  al- 
ready given  in  a past  time,  nor  actually  given 
at  the  present,  but  of  something  to  be  given 
at  a fatnre  time,  xou  i ojiror  6*  Sv  tyu  dwtfw, 
% f mu  ifif.  “and  the  bread  which  I will 

give  is  my  flesh” — the  Greek  is  much  strong- 
er than  the  Vulgate;  for  it  proceeds  again  witn 
the  fatnre,  daxf&j,  I will  give,  in  reference  to 
the  flesh : — ijv  syd)  Sutfu  vrsg  rr$  rou  x6<f (jlou 
w which  1 will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world” — So  that  in  Greek  we  read  “I  am  the 
bread  of  life  which  came  down  from  heaven. 
If  any  one  shall  eat  of  this  bread  he  will  live 
for  ever;  and  the  bread  which  I will  give  is 
my  flesh,  which  I will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world”  The  identification  of  the  bread  with 
himself  is  perfect,  and  the  identification  of 
the  bread  which  he  will  give,  with  the  flesh 
whieh  he  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world  is 
perfect  Now  let  us  for  a moment  turn  to 
Luke  xxii,  19.  “ And  taking  bread  he  gave 
thanks  and  gave  to  them,  saying : This  is  my 
body  which  is  given  for  you/’  Gan  any  thing 
be  more  distinct  than  the  relation  between 
the  expressions — w my  flesh  which  I will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world,”  u my  body  which 
is  given  for  you  ?”  The  Syriac  has  it,  indeed 
a little  different  from  the  Greek,  but  it  is  not 
a difference  (vhich  injures  our  explanation, 
but  one  that  serves  to  confirm  it — “ And  the 
bread  which  I will  give  is  my  body,  which  I 
do  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.”  The  Ara- 


hcnd  they  will  appear  to  be  an  explicit  promise 
that  he  would  in  some  way  give  to  them,  in 
Hke  manner  as  the  manna  was  given  to  their 
fathers,  to  eat,  a true  living  bread  which  really 
descended  from  Heaven,  and  wliich  living 
bread  was  the  flesh  or  body  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  he  was  to  give  or  did  give  also  for  the 
life  of  the  world. 

That  he  was  so  understood  by  the  Caphar- 
naites  does  not  admit  of  a question,  for  the 
Evangelist  proceeds  in  the  next  verse  to  in- 
form us  of  the  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  such  being  the  impression  on  their 
minds. — 53.  “The  Jews  therefore  debated 
among  themselves,  saying:  How  can  this 
man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?”  The  Syriac 
says  they  quarrelled  one  with  another  and 
were  saying : How  can  he  give  us  his  body  to 
be  eaten?”  The  Arabic.  a The  Jews  there- 
fere  debated  one  with  another  saying:  How 
ran  this  person  give  us  his  body  to  eat  it” 
The  Saviour  was  aware  of  their  dispute,  and 


bic  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Syriac. 

To  any  person  who  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately considers  these  expressions,  we  appre- 


of  the  source  of  their  difficulty.  He  cams 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  truth;  surely 
then  if  they  were  under  the  egregious  delu- 
sion of  imagining  that  they  were  to  get  his 
flesh  to  eat,  when  it  was  his  intention  that 
they  were  to  get  only  bread,  or  only  to  be- 
Ueve,  what  he  would  teach ; and  that  it  was 
no  part  of  his  teaching,  that  they  were  to  eat 
his  Dody ; this  was  of  all  others  the  moment 
to  correct  their  mistake : not  only  common 
sense,  common  justice  and  common  prudence 
would  require  it;  but  of  all  other  persona 
who  ever  existed,  the  Saviour  was  he  who 
would  be  most  ready  to  do  so.  Yet  what  is 
his  conduct  ? Fully  aware  of  their  dispute, 
and  difficulty ; he  now  proceeds  (v.  54,  Vuljj. 
or  53,  Greek,)  to  say,  “ Amen,  Amen,  I say 
to  you : unless  you  eat  of  the  fleah  of  the 
son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood  yon  shall 
not  have  life  in  you.”  The  Syriac  and  the 
Arabic  have,  “ on  less  you  eat  the  body  of 
the  son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,”  &c.  I 
now  number  the  verses  according  to  the 
Vulgate.  He  proceeds  55.  “ He  that  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  ever- 
lasting life  and  I will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day.”  The  Arabic  says  “ He  that  eateth  my 
body  and  drinketh  my  blood,  to  him  it  will 
be  eternal  life,”  &c.  56.  “ For  my  flesh  is 
meat  indeed  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.” 
Arabic  “ For  my  body  is  true  food,  and  my 
blood  is  true  drink.”  57.  “ He  that  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  abideth  in  me 
and  I in  him.  68.  As  the  living  Father  hath 
sent  me,  and  I live  by  the  Father:  so  he  that 
eateth  me  the  same  shall  live  by  me.”  The 
Greek  has  “ the  person  eating  me  shall  live  by 
me.”  The  Syriac,  M whosoever  shall  have 
eaten  me,  the  same  person  shall  live  by  rea- . 
son  of  me.”  Tim  Arabic  corresponds  with 
the  Syriac.  69.  “ This  is  the  bread  that  came 
down  from  heaven.  Not  as  your  fathers  did 
eat  manna  and  died : he  that  eateth  this  bread 
shall  live  for  ever.”  The  Syriac,  tt  he  who 
shall  have  eaten  of  this  bread  shall  live  for 
ever.”  The  Arabic,  “This  is  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven : not  as  the  manna 
which  your  fathers  eat  and  are  dead,  he  who 
eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.”  Thus 
the  assertions  of  the  Saviour,  but  tend  frilly 
to  show  that  they  understood  him  correctly, 
when  they  regarded  him  as  promising  to  give 
them  his  flesh  to  eat ; — and  he  shows  that  ho 
has  no  explanation  to  give  which  will  tend  to 
do  away  that  impression.  We  perceive  there- 
fore the  natural  consequence.  61.  “Many 
therefore  of  hit  disciples  hearing  it,  said: 
This  saying  is  hard,  and  who  can  hear  it?” 
Clearly  their  difficulty  is  not  removed.  They 
look  upon  him  now  present  with  them,  they 
hear  the  promise  that  he  makes,  that  he  wifi 
give  than  his  flesh  to  eat  The  difficulty  is 
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to  them  very  great  “ How  can  this  man  give 
ns  his  flesh  to  eat  V ’ He  does  not  say  to 
them  “ Fear  not ; you  are  not  to  eat  my  flesh, 
bat  you  will  eat  bread  and  wine,  and  eating 
this  food,  you  will  believe  that  I have  come 
to  Bhow  you  the  way  to  heaven  and  to  ena- 
ble you  to  arrive  there.”  In  all  this  there 
would  be  no  difficulty,  but  in  bis  explanation 
and  in  their  apprehension  there  was  indeed 
a mighty  great  difficulty.  Let  us  see  how  he 
proceeds.  62.  “ But  Jesus  knowing  in  himself 
that  his  disciples  murinuVed  at  this,  said  to 
them : Doth  this  scandalize  you  V ’ 

Hereby  he  shows  them  who  he  is,  for  he 
reads  their  hearts,  and  he  exhibits  his  know- 
ledge of  their  secret  thoughts,  and  is  aware 
of  tneir  difficulties.  Yet  what  is  the  expla- 
nation ? He  continues,  63.  “ If  then  you  shall 
see  the  son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was 
before  V' — Syriac,  “ where  he  was  from  the 
beginning  T Our  early  witnesses  testify  to 
us,  two  objects  of  the  Saviour  for  this  expres- 
sion, the  meaning  of  which  is.  If  the  difficul- 
ty is  now  great,  as  you  imagine  it  to  be,  will 
it  not  be  greater  upon  the  supposition,  that 
with  this  body  which  is  now  present,  I shall 
ascend  to  regions  far  distant  from  the  earth  ? 
Yet  even  when  this  shall  have  happened  you 
shall  get  this  flesh  to  eat.  His  first  object 
was  then  to  show  that  it  would  be  a perma- 
nent observance  to  continue  after  his  ascen- 
sion. Next,  he  had  an  object  in  correcting 
their  mistake ; which  was,  that  they  should 
receive  his  body,  as  they  would  the  flesh  of 
animals  exposed  for  sale  at  the  shambles* — 
and  this  would  be  corrected  by  showing  them 
that  his  flesh  would  be  eaten  after  his  ascen- 
sion, such  as  he  would  bear  it  to  heaven,  con- 
sequently not  in  the  way  that  they  imagined. 
This  is  still  farther  confirmed  by  what  fol- 
lows, 64.  “ It  is  the  spirit  which  quickeneth ; 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.”  Dead  flesh  of 
that  description  would  not  avail  you : that 
which  will  be  given  for  your  profit  and  to 
bring  you  to  life,  will  itself  be  living,  quicken- 
ed by  the  spirit  and  in  a peculiar  mode  of  exis- 
tence, such  as  will  be  exhibited  at  my  ascen- 
sion, such  as  I shall  have  with  me  in  Heaven, 
“ the  words  that  I speak  to  yon  are  spirit  and 
life.”  If  you  believe  me  and  receive  my  doc- 
trine, you  will  have  your  minds  rendered  ca- 
pable of  understanding  those  spiritual  things 
concerning  which  1 testify  to  you  the  words 
which  would  lead  to  life : but  with  your  carnal, 
worldly  notions  you  cannot  understand  those 
things  thatare  of  God.  66. “ But  there  are  some 
of  you  who  believe  not”  They  did  not  yield 
to  the  Father's  grace,  nor  co-operate  there- 
with. 69.  “And  after  this,  many  or  his  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him.” 
The  Saviour  was  accustomed  frequently  to 
explain  to  the  twelve,  in  a special  manner. 


what  he  had  said  to  the  people  at  large  in 
other  terms,  because  the  twelve  were  fo  be 
his  witnesses  after  his  ascension.  On  this 
occasion  many  of  his  disciples  left  him,  be- 
cause they  believed  that  he  had  declared  they 
must  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood;  they 
would  not  wait  to  see  how  it  would  be  done. 
They  looked  upon  the  words  to  have  been  used 
in  their  plaiu,  obvious,  natural  meaning,  with 
only  this  qualification,  that  the  flesh  would  be 
living  and  united  with  his  spirit ; and  be  eaten 
equally  after  the  ascension  as  before  it.  And 
he  permits  them  to  depart  under  this  notion. 
Let  us  hear,  now,  his  explanation  to  the 
twelve:  68.  “ Then  Jesus  said  to  the  twelve, 
will  you  also  go  away  T He  has  therefore 
no  farther  explanation  to  give,  and  unless  they 
think  proper  to  remain  and  to  believe  what 
he  has  thus  declared,  they  are  not  needed. 
69.  “And  Simon  Peter  answered  him:  Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go  ? Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life.”  That  is,  it  is  useless  for  us 
to  seek  for  information  any  where  else,  for 
your  doctrine  is  to  be  for  us  the  source  of 
eternal  life  : and  we  will  believe  all  that  you 
require.  Already  we  have  ample  proof,  to 
establish  our  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  you 
are  the  Son  of  God ; and  knowing  this,  we 
must  from  you,  receive  the  testimony  of  God ; 
we  therefore  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
you  will  perform  all  that  you  promise.  70. 
w And  we  have  believed  and  we  have  known 
that  thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God.” 
The  Saviour  however  shows  that  Peter  was 
too  forward  in  undertaking  to  answer  for  the 
others,  equally  as  for  himself.  71.  “Jesus 
answered  them:  Have  I not  chosen  you 
twelve ; and  one  of  you  is  a devil?  72.  Now 
he  meant  Judos  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon ; 
for  this  same  was  about  to  betray  him ; 
whereas  he  was  one  of  the  twelve.” 

In  this  chapter  then  wc  find  evidence  of  a 
promise  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  at  a future  pe- 
riod he  would  give  to  his  disciples,  to  be  eat- 
en, that  same  flesh  which  he  gave  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world ; and  that  this  was  the 
true  bread  from  heaven,  far  preferable  to  the 
manna  which  did  not  come  from  heaven,  this, 
the  flesh  quickened  by  the  spirit,  and  believ- 
ed in,  by  those  who  faithfully  hear  mid  re- 
ceive the  words  of  Christ,  which  are  intelli- 
gible to  the  spiritual  man  and  which  are  the 
source  of  eternal  life  to  these  faithful  persons. 

I am  aware  that  it  is  said  by  many  that 
this  promise  does  not  relate  to  the  Euchar- 
ist. To  what  then  does  it  relate  ? He  was 
asked  for  a sign  corresponding  to  the  miracu- 
lous bestowing  of  the  manna.  He  tells  them 
that  he  will  give,  at  a future  time,  a bread 
better  than  the  manna;  that  he  would  per- 
form a miracle  of  a more  sublime  and  bene- 
ficial character.  The  Father  at  present  gives 
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them  his  Son  as  the  true  bread  which  descends 
from  Heaven ; but  at  a future  day,  that  Son 
would  give  them  a better  food  than  the  man- 
na, because  he  would  give  them  his  own  flesh 
to  eat,  and  his  blood  to  drink : for  they  are 
truly  food, — the  partakers  of  which  will  have 
evenasting  life ; whereas  they  who  partook 
of  the  manna  died.  Thus  they  were  in  some 
trainer,  but  in  one  very  different  from  any  in 
which  the  ancient  fathers  had  done,  to  eat* 
his  flesh  and  to  drink  his  blood.  Now  the 
ancient  fathers  believed  in  the  doctrines  taught 
by  God.  Abraham  knew  the  Saviour,  he 
rejoiced  .to  see  his  day  : he  saw  it  and  was 
glad.  (John  viii,  66.)  Moses  saw  and  describ- 
ed him,  (DeuU  xviii,  16,)  so  did  Israel  when 
in  extatic  rapture  he  pointed  to  him  washing 
his  garment  in  the  blood  of  the  grape,  (Gin. 
xlix,  11.)  He  was  known  to  David,  when 
the  Lord  swore  that  he  was  a priest  for  ever, 
according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedoch,  (Pt. 
xc.)  Isaias  beheld  him  when  he  proclaimed 
his  miraculous  conception,  ( c . vil)  and  traced 
the  prophetic  history  of  his  glorious  reign, 
(xi : &c.  &c.)  Daniel  undoubtedly  was  well 
acquainted  with  him,  whose  weeks  with  their 
events  were  unfolded  to  his  desires,  (ix.)  Mi- 
cheas  fixed  his  eye  upon  Bethlehem  and  be- 
held this  little  one  send  forth  the  ruler  to 
preside  over  Juda.  (v.)  Zacharias  gazed  upon 
the  orient  shedding  his  splendor  upon  the 
overshadowed  regions  of  the  earth,  (iii.)  Ag- 
geus  viewed  him  entering  the  temple,  to 
give  peace ; and  to  make  the  glory  bestowed 
Sy  the  desired  of  nations  by  nis  presence  in 
that, latter  house  far  to  exceed  the  splendor 
of  the  costly  pile  which  the  son  of  David  had 
erected,  (ii.)  All  these  and  thousands  of  other 
holy  ones,  had  frith  in  the  Redeemer ; they 
beheld  a&r  off  the  things  promised,  they 
saluted  them,  (Heb.  xi,)  they  confessed  the 
truths  of  God,  and  if  believing  was  eating  and 
drinking  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  they 
indeed  eat  of  his  flesh  and  they  drank  of  his 
blood : — but  they  did  not  receive  the  promises 
in  the  manner  that  they  are  here  specially 
made.  “ All  these  being  approved  by  the 
testimony  of  frith  received  not  the  promise, 
God  providing  something  better  for  us,  that 
they  shonld  not  be  perfected  without  us.” 
Thus  frith  is  not  this  eating  his  flesh  and 
drinking  hi^  blood. 

Again  the  Saviour  says  that  we  must  eat 
and  drink,  and  his  woras  were  thus  under- 
stood by  his  hearers.  This  eating  and  this 
drinking  are  bodily  acts ; believing  is  a mere 
mental  act ; which  will  by  no  means  satisfy 
the  force  of  the  Saviour’s  expressions,  nor 
accord  with  the  notions  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed. 

The  Saviour  speaks  of  a bread  which  he 
will  give  at  a future  day,  but  this  could  not 


be  Faith ; because  it  was  already  in  existence, 
not  only  in  Peter,  who  says  in  the  past  time, 
70.  M We  have  believed  and  known  that  thou 
art  Christ  the  son  of  the  living  God;”  but 
this  Faith  had  moreover  been  already  given 
to  that  glorious  band  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed by  St  Paul,  (Heb.  xi.)  Hie  more 
closely  the  passages  are  examined,  the  more 
plainly  do  they  show,  that  here  the  Saviour 
promises  to  give  then  this  true  bread  of  life 
in  the  holy  Eucharist 

If  St  John  does  not  here  speak  of  the  Eu- 
charist, we  have  not  in  his  whole  Gospel  a 
single  word  regarding  that  greatest  of  our 
Christian  institutions.  If  St  John  does  not 
here  describe  the  Eucharist,  we  have  not  on 
record  a syllable  pronounced  by  the  Saviour 
concerning  the  effects  which  this  sacrament 
would  produce  upon  the  worthy  communi- 
cant ! if  St  John  does  not  here  treat  of  the 
Eucharist  the  Gospels  do  not  give  us  any 
information  of  one  word  spoken  by  the  Sa- 
viour to  prepare  his  disciples  for  the  most 
solemn  scene  of  the  substitution  of  the  Pas- 
chal lamb  of  the  New  Testament  for  that  of 
the  old ! A number  of  the  most  ancient  coun- 
cils, a host  of  venerable  and  learned  witness- 
es of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  all  testi- 
fy to  us  that  the  latter  portion  of  this  touch- 
ing and  mysterious  discourse  of  Jesus,  is  the 
promise  which  he  made,  of  giving  his  flesh 
and  blood  to  be  received  by  his  children  in 
that  holy  sacrament  which  he  instituted  on 
the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed. 

And,  Rev.  Sir,  if  you  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  Consubstantiation,  if  you  sustain  the  expli- 
cation of  Schmucher,  those  passages  of  Sk 
John  present  no  difficulty  to  you. 

They  who  do  not,  however,  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  very  consistent- 
ly indeed,  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  its  force,  by 
denying  that  any  part  of  the  chapter  regards, 
in  any  way,  the  holy  Eucharist.  Nor  could 
their  effort  to  fix  a figurative  meaning  to  the 
command  of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Saviour, 
especially  as  given  by  himself  in  v.  54,  be 
maintained  for  a moment  without  producing 
the  most  unfortunate  results.  If  we  are  to 
understand  eating  the  flesh  or  body  of  a per- 
son figuratively, — we  must  understand  the 
figure  according  to  the  custom  of  the  people 
among  whom  that  figure  is  used,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  idiom  of  the  language  in  which 
the  expression  is  conveyed.  I am  far  from 
saying  that  the  Eastern  people  did  not  for- 
merly, and  do  not  at  present  use  in  a figura- 
tive sense,  the  phrase  of  eating  (mt?t  ju*k: 
but  that  figurative  meaning  has  always  been 
to  detract,  to  calumniate,  to  destroy  the  per. 
son  or  the  reputation  of  him  whose  fierii  is 
said  to  be  eaten.  Thus  we  read  in  Job, 
where  he  reproaches  those  who  have  spoken 
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unkindly  of  him  in  the  day  of  his  affliction 
(xix,  22,;  u Why  do  yon  persecnte  me  as  God ; 
and  glut  yourselves  with  my  flesh  T And, 
in  Psalm  xxvi,  of  our  version,  (Prof,  xxvii, 
w.  1, 20  w The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salva- 
tion; whom  shall  I fear?  The  Lord  is  the  pro- 
tector of  my  life ; of  whom  shall  1 be  afraid  ? 
Whilst  the  wicked  men  draw  near  against  me 
to  eat  my  flesh.  My  enemies  that  trouble  me, 
have  themselves  been  weakened,”  &c.  In  the 
figurative  eating  of  flesh,  then,  in  the  sacred 
volume,  the  meaning  is,  calumniating , detract- 
ing, and  such  like.  Surely  the  Saviour  did 
not  give  such  a precept  to  his  disciples ! Nor 
did  he  use  the  figure  in  that  other  wav,  in 
which  we  sometimes  find  it,  as  in  Micheas 
iii,  2,  wYou  that  hate  good,  and  love  evil; 

and  their  flesf  from  their  bones,”  3,  “ who 
have  eaten  the  flesh  of  my  people,  and  have 
flayed  the  skin  off  from  them,”  &c.  Here 
eating  flesh  is  figuratively  used  for  oppres- 
sion and  robbery.  And  in  no  other  sense  but 
[one]  analagous  to  this,  is  there  any  instance 
of  its  being  figuratively  used  by  any  Eastern 
nor  in  any  part  of  the  sacred  volume.  Surely 
then,  our  Lord  Jesus  gave  no  such  precept 
to  his  disciples ! He,  therefore,  used  the 
words  in  their  plain  literal  meaning,  and  was 
so  understood  by  the  disciples  who  left  him, 
and  by  those  who  remained  with  him.  He 
thus  promised  that  he  would  give  them  his 
flesh  to  eat,  and  his  blood  to  drink,  and  this 
promise  has  never  been  fulfilled  except  in 
saving  them  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the  holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  . And  that  he 
has  there  fulfilled  it,  will  be  seen  by  examin- 
ing the  history  of  the  Institution. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  B,  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C*,  April  6th,  1838. 


LETTER  X. 

To  the  Rev,  John  Bachman,  D . D,,  dfa 
Rsv.  Sir, — I have  dwelt  at  greater  length 
upon  the  subjeot  of  the  Eucharist,  than  I 
originally  intended  to  do  upon  all  the  topics 
of  your  Sermon ; and  having  gone  so  far,  lam 
tempted  to  examine  the  other  scriptural  passa- 
ges which  manifestly  regard  this  sacrament, 
previously  to  my  noticing  any  other  subject 
In  the  view  which  I have  taken : — it  will 
appear  that  the  Apostles  must  have  been 
folly  prepared  for  some  extraordinary  and 
very  sublime  manifestation  of  the  Saviour’s 
power  and  goodness,  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture from  the  world.  They  had  been  pre- 
pared by  him  in  a special  manner  by  various 
instructions  and  conversations,  of  which  we 
have  no  record,  fully  to  comprehend  and  to 
appreciate  duly,  several  of  those  actions  of 
the  Saviour,  of  which  only  an  exceedingly 


brief  and  imperfect  description  ia  given  to  us 
in  the  sacred  history.  St  John,  whose  Gospel 
is  the  latest  written  of  the  inspired  books, 
informs  us  at  Its  conclusion,  (xxi,  25 :)  * But 
there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus 
did:  which  if  they  were  written  every  one, 
the  world  itself,  I think,  would  not  be  able 
to  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written.” 
And  St  Luke  informs  us  in  Acts  i,  3,  that 
after  his  resurrection,  the  Lord  Jeans  con- 
tinued w for  forty  days  appearing  to  them,  and 
speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

We  are  not  then  to  imagine  that  all  the 
conversations,  the  instructions  and  prepara- 
tions which  the  Saviour  made  for  aiaing  the 
Apostles,  are  to  be  found  in  the  account  left 
to  us  by  the  Evangelists.  And  if  we  do  not 
find  the  record  of  any  special  mode  of  pre- 
paring them  for  an  institution,  registered  m 
the  Gospel,  it  would  be  going  a little  toe 
for,  to  assert  that  no  such  preparation  was 
made. 


We  may  also,  in  various  places  of  the 
Gospel,  perceive  that  the  Redeemer  shows 
how  the  old  law  and  its  institutions  were 
types  of  himself.  ( John  iii,  14.)  “ As  Moees 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  desert,  so  mtist 
the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,”  &c.  ( Matt. 

xii,  40.)  “ For  as  Jonas  was  in  the  whale's 
belly  three  days  and  three  nights : so  shall 
the  Son  of  Man  be  in  the  heart  of  the  earth 
three  days  and  three  nights.”  (Lukexx ii,37.) 
“For  1 say  unto  you,  that  yet  this,  that  ia 
written  mast  be  fulfilled  inme : And  with  the 
wicked  be  was  reputed:  for  the  things  con- 
cerning me  have  an  end.”  (Luke  xrlv,  44.) 
“ And  he  said  to  them : These  are  the  words 
which  1 spoke  to  you  while  I was  yet  with 
you,  that  all  things  must  needs  be  frilfitted, 
which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
in  the  prophets,  nnd  in  the  Psalms  concern- 
ing me.” 

We  have  th<*n  his  owir  testimony  for  as- 
serting that  he  used  to  converse  with  hia 
Apostles  during  hia  mortal  life,  to  show  them 
the  prophecies,  and  the  types  of  himself  and 
of  his  institutions,  though  it  was  only  after 
his  resurrection  that  he  gave  to  them  that 
full  knowledge  of  the  ‘true  meaning  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures,  by  which  they  were  en- 
abled clearly  to  discern  their  full  application. 

It  is  then  a complete  begging  of  the  ouee- 
tion ; I should  rather  say,  a manifest  delu- 
sion, to  suppose  that  the  Saviour  on  the 
night  before  be  was  betrayed,  instituted  the 
Eucharist,  without  having  in  any  way  pre- 
pared his  Apostles  for  knowing  what  he 
would  do,  and  for  appreciating  the  power 
which  he  was  about  to  bestow  upon  them. 
I shall  not  go  farther  than  the  discourse  re- 
corded in  the  sixth  chanter  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John ; as  examined  briefly  in  my  last  let- 
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tar.  Neither  U H likely  that  be  left  them 
■unformed  of  the  manner  in  which  be  was  to 
substitute  the  flesh  of  the  true  Lamb  of  God 
who  taker  away  the  aina  of  the  world,  for 
the  typical  flesh  of  the  Lamb  by  which  the 
Egyptian  deliverance  waa  commemorated ; 
especially  aa  we  find  him  explaining  to  them 
the  way  in  which  all  the  ancient  prophecies 
concerning  him  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  Jern- 
aalem : ami  thia  not  once  or  twice,  but  fre- 
euently.  (Matt.  xvi,  21.)  “From  that  time 
forth,  Jesus  began  to  show  to  his  diaciplea 
that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  suffer 
many  things  from  the  ancients  and  the  scribes 
and  the  chief  priests,  and  be  put  to  death, 
and  the  third  day  ariae  again.”  {Mark  x,  32, 
foe.  Luke  xvii,  25,  xviii,  31,  foe.)  And  al- 
though it  frequently  happened  that  they  did 
not  perfectly  comprehend  the  frill  meaning  of 
his  explanations  in  the  first  instance,  yet 
when  the  occurrence  to  which  they  referred 
took  place,  they  recollected  the  previous  in- 
fraction and  were  frilly  enlightened.  (MaU, 
xxvi,  76,  xxvii,  63.  Luke  xxiv,  6,  8,  44. 
John  ii,  22,  foe.) 

It  waa  not  thmi,  without  previously  having 
given  them  a promise  and  some  explanations 
mat  the  Saviour  assembled  his  disciples  for 
the  institution  of  the  blessed  Eucharist: 
though  even  if  he  had  jpven  them  no  previous 
instruction,  he  could,  m a moment,  enlighten 
their  minds  by  his  divine  manifestations. 
The  occasion  was  the  most  solemn  of  his 
mortal  life.  He  waa  about  to  be  separated 
from  them,  and  delivered  up  to  those  who 
would  immolate  him.  He  waa  about  to  sub- 
stitute the  most  important  rite  of  his  religion 
for  the  most  sublime  figures  of  the  typical 
code  of  that  dispensation  which  shadowed 
forth  the  better  things  to  come.  He  was 
seated  in  the  midst  of  those  whom  he  called 
friends,  (John  xv,  15,)  to  whom  he  was  ma- 
king known  all  things  whatsoever  he  heard 
from  fain  Father.  It  waa  the  hour  when  he 
was  no  move  to  speak  to  them  in  proverbs ; 
(John  xvi,  25,)  but  when  as  his  disciples  them- 
selves remarked,  (29,)  “ Now  thou  speakest 
plainly,  and  speakest  no  parable.”  It  was  in 
fins  hour,  that  he,  looking  forward  through 
so  many  intervening  ages,  and  gathering  in 
has  view  the  extends  nations;  saw  that 
respect  for  him  and  his  expressions, 
upon  myriads  would  to  the  very  last 
moment  of  thia  world’s  existence,  be  guided 
by  the  plain  import  of  his  expressions,  to 
believe  literally,  in  the  simple  fulness  of  their 
frith,  that  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  testa- 
mentary declaration  was  the  truth  which  be 
derived  they  should  believe.  All  this  was 
open  to  his  view,  and  therefore  the  propor- 
tions are  as  pUin,  as  simple  and  as  explicit  as 
it  was  poaaiMe  they  could  be. 


Feeling  himself  the  deep  importance  of 
the  hour : he  says  in  emphatic  famguage  to 
the  twelve : (Luke,  xxii,  15^  “ With  desire, 
1 have  desired,  to  eat*  this  peach  with  you 
before  1 suffer;  16,  For  1 say  to  you  that 
from  this  time  I will  not  eat  it,  till  it  be  fill* 
filled  in  the  kingdom  of  God.”  1 know  not 
Rev.  Sir,  whether  you  will  admit  as  correct, 
the  explanation  which  is  given  of  this  text, 
by  the  great  body  of  our  commentators,  hut 
it  is  that  which  has  accompanied  the  text 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
clear  that  the  Poach  never  was,  after  thia, 
eaten  by  Christ  The  Jewish  observance 
was  henceforth  to  cease.  Next,  the  Pssehal 
observance  was  a figure  to  be  fulfilled  by  a 
better  institution.  Again,  that  was  to  be  an 
institution  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
And  lastly,  the  Safiour  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  that  Church,  “ the  kingdom  of  God,” 
“ the  kingdom  of  his  Father,” — “ the  kingdom 
of  heaven,”  foe. 

The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the 
passage  then  is : “I  will  not  from  mis  time 
eat  of  the  pasch  until  the  old  figure  be  ful- 
filled by  the  substitution  of  the  pasch  of  the 
Church.”  And  St  Paul  tells  us  what  this 
Pasch  of  the  Church  was.  (1  Corinth,  v,  7.) 
“ For  Christ  our  pasch  is  sacrificed.”  The 
Saviour  proceeds  with  the  rite  usual  at  the 
Paschal  supper,  of  raising  the  wine  whilst  he 
gave  thanks  or  besought  a blessing,  and  then 
sending  it  round  to  those  at  table  for  each  to 
drink  of  it  17.  “ And  having  taken  the 
chalice,  he  gave  thanks  and  said:  ‘Take, 
and  divide  it  among  yon : 18.  For  I say  to 
you,  that  1 will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  or  the 
vine,  till  the  kingdom  of  God  come.’  ” Thus 
terminated  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  rite. 
And  now  the  period  has  arrived  for  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Eucharist ; the  substitution  of 
the  reality  for  the  figure : and  that  figure  is 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  19l 
w And  taking  bread,  he  gave  thanks,  and 
brake  and  gave  to  them  saying : ‘This  is  my 
body  which  is  given  for  you : Do  thia  in  re- 
membrance of  me.’  20.  In  like  manner,  tbs 
chalice  also  after  he  had  supped  saying: 
‘This  is  the  chalice,  the  new  testament  m my 
blood,  which  shall  be  shed  for  you.’  ” It  may 
perhaps  be  as  well  to  notice  m this  place  that 
the  translation  here  given  is  exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Greek.  The  Sfyriae  in- 
stead of  “ after  he  had  supped”  has  “ after  they 
had  supped.” 

The  Arabic  has  “after  supper,”  end,  in- 
stead of  “ my  body  which  it  giten  for  you” 
it  has  “my  body  which  thaU  be  exchanged  for 
you.” 

We  believe  that  by  this  plain  language  he 
informs  the  Apostles,  that,  If  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  give  them  Us  body  under  the  ap- 
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of  bread  to  be  eaten  by  them,  he 
lone  so.  I treated  in  my  fifth  letter  the 
question  of  its  possibility ; and,  if  you  believe 
as  Schmucher  teaches,  if  you  believe  as  Lather 
taught;  you  not  only  believe  it  possible,  but 
you  believe  it  to  be  a fact  that  he  gives  his 
body  with  the  bread : believing  this,  if  you 
also  believe  the  facts  so  frequently  related  in 
the  Scripture,  which  I presume  you  do,  of  his 
having  given  to  one  substance  the  appearance 
of  another;  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting that  he  can  do  so  here,  for  his  power 
is  not  diminished.  Nor  can  you  nor  any 
other  person  show  any  philosophical  objec- 
tion, of  any  moment,  against  th»  possibility. 
The  question  then,  I repeat,  is  one  of  fact: 
the  fact  to  be  ascertained  is,  what  the  Saviour 
■aid.  The  declaration  here  is,  that  he  wive 
m what  appears  to  be  bread,  his  body.  What 
body?  His  body  which  is  given  for  them. 
That  is,  the  body  which  is  given  for  their 
redemption.  That  is,  his  real,  true,  substan- 
tial body. 

The  subsequent  clause  consists  of  two 
parts: — first,  a direction  to  the  Apostles  to 
do  what  he  had  done,  u Do  this.”  What  he 
had  done  must  have  been  complete  and  con- 
cluded at  the  time— that  is,  giving  them  his 
body.  u Do  this,”  refers  to  something  al- 
ready known — that  is,  to  which  he  had  done. 
The  second  part  of  the  clause  shows  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  to  be  done  by  them, 
* for  a commemoration  of  me.”  The  object 
for  which  an  act  is  done  is  not  a part  of  the 
act  The  agent  does  an  act  for  a purpose. 
The  Apostles  were  to  be  the  agents,  the  act 
was  the  consecration  of  the  bread,  which 
consecration  made  it  the  body  of  Christ*  and 
the  purpose  for  which  that  act  was  to  be 
done,  was  for  a commemoration. of  him; — 
or,  as  the  Apostle  St  Paul  expresses  it: 
(1  Cor.  xi,  26,)  to  w show  the  death  of  the  Lord 
until  he  come.”  Had  what  he  gave,  been 
merely  bread,  the  Saviour  never  would  have 
called  it  M my  body  which  is  given  for  you 
he  never  would  have  identified  what  he  gave 
them  as  the  Eucharist,  with  that  body  which 
he  gave  for  their  redemption,  if  they  were 
different  substances:  but  here  the  identifica- 


tion is  complete. 

The  woitb  regarding  the  chalice,  state  it 
to  be  M the  chalice” — it  was  not  however 
empty.  What  were  its  contents?  M The 
new  testament,” — did  these  words  stand  alone 
H would  perhaps  indeed  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture what  that  new  testament  was: — but 
they  do  not  stand  alone,  nor  ia  the  sense 
discernible  without  the  words  that  follow — 
* in  my  blood.”  There  is  just  as  little  of 
figure  in  this  expression  as  in  that  of  St 
Paul,  (Heb.  ix,  20,)  where  describing  the  man- 
ner in  which  Moses  sprinkled  upon  the  peo- 


ple of  Israel,  the  blood  of  calves  and  goals 
which  prefigured  Christ,  he  introduces  the 
legislator,  “ saying  this  is  the  blood  of  the 
testament,  which  God  hath  enjoined  you,” 
as  we  read  in  Exod.  xxiv,  8,  “ And  he  took 
the  blood,  and  sprinkled  St  upon  the  people : 
and  he  said : This  is  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant which  the  Lord  made  with  you.”  These 
two  phrases  have  exactly  the  same  literal 
meaning,  “This  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
testament”  w This  is  the  new  testament  ia 
my  blood.”  Nor  does  the  description  of  the 
contents  of  the  chalice  terminate  here ; but, 
to  show  what  blood  it  is,  he  proceeds  to 
identify  it  with  that  by  which  redemption  was 
effected,  “ which  shall  be  shed  for  you”— end 
clearly  it  is  not  wine  that  was  shed  for  our 
redemption ! 

I have  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution  from  the  Gospel  of  St 
Luke,  for  two  reasons ; first,  because  be  gives 
the  moat  detailed  and  special  description  of 
the  two  observances,  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  viz.  first,  the  figurative  pasch  or 
supper ; and  then  after  the  supper,  but  whilst 
they  were  still  at  table,  just  at  the  conclusion 
of  eating,  in  the  second  place,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  My  second  reason 
was ; because  in  the  narration  of  St  Lake, 
are  found  the  two  expressions,  by  force  of 
which,  it  is  pretended  the  figurative  meaning 
can  be  best  sustained,  viz.  “ Do  this  for  a 
commemoration  of  me” — and  M This  is  the 
chalice,  the  new  testament  in  my  blood.” 

Having  thus  briefly  examined  the  history, 
I proceed  to  transcribe  from  St  Matthew, 
xxvi,  26.  w And  whilst  they  were  at  supper, 
Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  broke, 
and  gave  to  bis  disciples ; and  said:  Take  ye 
and  eat:  This  is  my  body.  27.  And  taking 
the  chalice,  he  gave  thanks:  and  gave  to 
them,  saying : Drink  ye  all  of  this.  28.  For 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which 
shall  be  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  29.  And  I say  to  you:  I will  not  drink 
from  henceforth  of  this  unit  of  the  vine,  until 
that  I drink  it  new  with  yon  in  the  kingdom 
of  my  Father.”  Another  effort  is  mime  to 
establish  that  it  was  not  the  Saviour’s  blood, 
but  wine,  which  was  in  the  chalice.  This  im 
made  by  stating  that  the  Saviour  used  these 
words  in  the  29th  verse,  not  before  the  con- 
secration, as  given  in  St  Luke,  but  after  it, 
ss  related  by  St  Matthew:  and,  that  they  do 
not  refer  to  the  wine  drank  with  the  Paschal 
lamb,  but  to  that  which  the  Saviour  had 
just  given  to  his  disciples,  and  which  he  had 
called  “My  blood  of  the  new  testament, 
which  shall  be  shed  for  many  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.” 

As  regards  the  first  observation ; that  the 
Saviour  used  the  expressions  after  the  Con- 
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eeeration  of  the  ehafice,  and  not  before  it. 
As  it  is  not  an  article  of  frith,  but  an  opinion, 
we  make  no  difficulty  upon  the  subject  As 
respects  the  second;  that  the  expressions 
regard  the  Eucharistic  chalice,  bo  far  as  the 
assertion  is  confined  to  this  point, — neither 
would  there  be  a difficulty.  But  so  far  as 
the  assertion  would  establish,  that  by  this, 
the  Saviour  intended  to  say  that  it  was  wine, 
and  not  blood,  [that]  was  in  the  chalice,  we  cer- 
tainly could  not  assent ; for  we  should  not  feel 
warranted  to  say  that  our  blessed  Lord  had 
contradicted  himself,  by  saving  in  the  same 
sentence,  M this  which  is  in  the  chalice,  is  my 
blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  shall  be 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,”  and 
“this  which  is  in  the  chalice  is  not  my  blood, 
but  is  wine.” 

How  then  shall  we  reconcile  the  expres- 
wons  without  a contradiction,  or  without  ad- 
mitting the  expression  blood  to  be  figurative, 
if  we  grant  that  the  declaration  was  msde 
after  the  consecration! 

In  tbe  first  place  the  opinion  of  die  great 
body  of  onr  witnesses  is,  that  it  was  not  so 
used.  But  in  the  supposition  that  it  was ; 
they  state  that  it  regarded  an  impression 
which  was  still  upon  die  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples; and  to  which  the  Saviour  himself 
alludes  in  his  discourse  with  them  on  that 
very  night,  as  is  related  by  St  Luke  xxii,  29. 
* And  I appoint  to  you,  as  my  Father  hath 
appointed  to  me,  a kingdom.  30.  That  you 
may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  king- 
dom ; and  uuty  sit  upon  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.”  Thus  tbe  expres- 
sion of  the  Saviour  would  mean,  “1  am 
about  to  leave  you,  and  will  no  more  be  with 
yon  on  this  earth  at  any  partaking  of  the 
ftuitof  the  vine.”  The  expression  would 
be  general  and  would  have  no  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Eucharistic  chalice.  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  why  did  he  use  the  expression  im- 
mediately after  this  special  partaking  of  the 
chalice,  if  it  had  no  special  reference  thereto ! 
The  answer  is  plain.  Because  this  was  the 
last  time  that  he  was  to  be  at  table  with 
them,  before  he  would  be  put  to  death. — 
(Luke,  xxii,  15.)  u With  desire  have  I desired 
to  eat  this  pasch  with  you  before  I suffer. 
16.  For  I say  to  you,  that  from  this  Mme,  I 
will  not  eat  it  till  H be  fulfilled  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  17.  And  having  taken  the 
chaliee,  he  gave  thanks  and  said:  Take  and 
divide  it  among  you.  18.  For  I say  to 
you  that  I will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  till  the  kingdom  of  God  come.”  In  the 
next  two  verses  no  relates  the  history  of  the 
consecration  of  tbe  Eucharist.  It  Is  clear 
then  that  he  states  to  them,  before  the  sup- 
per, or  at  it,  that  this  is  tbe  last  time  he  is  to 
eat  or  drink  with  them  before  he  shall  suf- 


fer. He  then  partakes  of  the  Paschal  lamb 
and  institutes  the  Eucharist  We  may  with- 
out any  difficulty  also  believe,  that  after  this 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  he  again  usee 
expressions  corresponding  to  those  which 
preceded  the  supper, — as  related  by  St  Mat- 
thew. 29.  wAna  I say  to  you  I will  not 
drink  from  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the 
vine,  until  that  day  when  I drink  it  new  with 
you  in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father.”  And  be 
then  tells  them  of  that  kingdom  of  his  father. 
(Luke,  xxii,  30.)  w That  you  may  eat  and 
drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom. 

If  it  be  still  insisted  that  ne  meant  by  the 
expression, * fruit  of  the  vine”  the  Eucharistic 
chalice,  and  that  he  said  it  contained  only 
wine,  we  certainly  have  another  veiy  serious 
objection  to  admit  this  interpretation: — for 
by  allowing  it,  we  admit  the  Saviour  to  have 
declared  that  he  would  drink  the  Eucharistic 
chalice  with  his  disciples  in  Heaven,  and  that 
this  which  he  woula  there  drink  new  with 
them  in  Heaven,  would  be  this  same  fruit  of 
the  vine.  Yet  we  believe  no  one  will  un- 
dertake to  say  that  the  Saviour  promised  his 
disciples  to  partake  with  them  of  the  Eu- 
charist in  Heaven, — because  that  sacrament 
is  only  for  sojourners  upon  this  earth.  Now, 
whether  these  expressions  were  used  only 
before  the  institution  as  related  by  St  Luke, 
or  only  after  it,  as  related  by  St  Matthew, 
and  St  Mark,  or  both  before  and  after,  we 
say,  that  they  regard  his  ceasing  thenceforth 
to  eat  or  to  drink  on  earth ; we  presume, 
thus,  that  no  one  will  say  that  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  means 
that  he  and  his  disciples  will  there  use  our 
earthly  meat  and  wine, — that  therefore  if  the 
words  in  the  29th  verse  of  Matthew  xxvi 
are  to  be  understood  of  what  he  was  to  drink 
in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father,  these  words 
cannot  mean  earthly  wine,  and  consequently 
if  the  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the 
Eucharistic  chalice,  they  cannot  mean  earthly 
wine ; and  therefore,  that  without  a manifest 
contradiction,  they  cannot  be  interpreted  to 
signify  that  Christ  used  these  words  to  do* 
dare  that  the  contents  of  the  Eucharistic 
chalice  were  wine.  And  again  that  if  he  as- 
serted it  to  be  only  wine,  he  grossly  contra- 
dicted hk  assertion  that  it  was  M my  blood 
of  the  new  testament,  which  shall  be  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,” — because 
it  was  not  wine  which  was  shed  for  that  re- 
mission. Hence,  that  unless  it  was  used 
only  in  the  way  recorded  by  St  Luke,  it 
must  be  understood  generally  of  not  partak- 
ing of  wine  during  the  rest  of  his  mortal 
lire,  and  consequently  that  this  assertion  had 
no  reference  to  the  Eucharistic  contents  of 
the  chalice. 

I said,  however,  that  we  did  not  object  to 
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admitting  it  to  refer  to  the  contents  of  the 
finchsristic  chalice,  provided  it  was  not  so 
construed  as  to  deny  the  contents  to  be  what 
the  Saviour  described  [as]  “ray  blood  of  the 
new  testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many 
for  the  remiasion  of  sins” — because  though  it 
would  be  rather  far-fetched,  abstruse,  and 
liable  to  many  difficulties,  still  it  would  not 
then  be  in  manifest  contradiction  to  any  other 
revealed  truth. 

St  Mark  relates  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion to  us  in  chap,  xiv,  22.  “ And  whilst  they 
were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessing, 
broke,  and  gave  to  them,  and  said : Take  ye, 
this  is  my  body.  23.  And  having  taken  the 
chalice,  giving  thanks,  he  gave  it  to  them : 
and  they  all  drank  of  it  24.  And  he  said  to 
them : This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testa- 
ment, which  shall  be  shed  for  many.  25. 
Amen  I say  unto  you,  that  I will  drink  no 
more  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day 
when  1 shall  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.”  I shall  merely  remark  upon  this,  in 
addition  to  what  1 gave  upon  the  text  of  St 
Matthew,  from  which  Mane  is  said,  generally 
to  have  copied  and  abridged ; — that  if  the 
Evangelist  gave  as  the  words  of  this  25th 
verse  to  explain  that  when  Christ  said  in 
verse  24,  that  what  he  declared  to  be  his 
blood,  was  not  his  blood,  but  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  it  is  yet  to  be  observed,  that  he  leaves 
the  declaration  in  verse  22,  “ This  is  my 
body,”  without  any  qualification  or  explana- 
tion. Whereas  St  Luke  gives  us  a similar 
declaration,  (xxii,  16,)  regarding  his  not  eating, 
not  the  Eucharist,  but  the  Peach.  We  have 
also  an  aeoount  given  by  St  Paul  of  this  in- 
stitution, who,  though  he  was  not  present 
at  the  time,  yet  had  the  communication,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  best  of  all  witnesses: 
from  the  Lord  himself.  (1  Cor.  xi,  23.)  “For 
I have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  1 
have  also  delivered  to  you,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed, 
took  bread.  24.  And  giving  thanks,  broke, 
and  said : Take  ye  and  eat ; this  is  my  body 
wkich  shall  be  delivered  for  you ; do  this  for 
the  commemoration  of  me.  25.  In  like  man- 
ner also  the  chalice,  after  he  had  supped, 
saying:  this  chalice  is  the  new  testament  in 
my  blood : this  do  ye  as  often  as  you  shall 
dnnk  it  for  the  commemoration  of  me.” — 
Here  the  words  of  the  Saviour  terminate : 
The  remarks  of  St.  Paul  follow.  I shall  now 
state  what  we  consider  to  be  the  force  and 
meaning  of  this  expression,  “ for  a comme- 
moration of  me.”  It  is  said  that  a comme- 
moration cannot  be  made  of  one  who  is 
present,  but  only  of  an  absent  person;  there- 
fore, that  if  the  Saviotir  be  really  present, 
there  can  be  no  commemoration  of  him.  I 
shall  only  remark,  that  supponog  this  to  be 


true,  it  would  only  cease  a plain  < 
tioe  in  the  words, u this  is  my  body  which  is 
given,  (or  which  shell  bo  given)  for  yon” — 
to  their  supposed  meaning  of  the  words, 
**  this  is  not  my  body  which  is  not  present 
but  absent:  but  this  is  breed  which  yon  will 
eat  to  bring  me  to  your  recollection,  though 
I be  far  distant  from  you.”  St  Paul  in  this 
very  place,  by  his  own  comment,  shows  ns 
the  meaning  of  this  commemoration,  (v.  J60 
“ For  as  often  as  you  shall  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  chalice,  you  shall  show  the'  death 
of  the  Lord  until  he  come.”  It  is  them  a 
commemoration  of  him,  offering  himself  a 
victim  for  us  at  his  death;  a commemoration 
of  him,  doing  a facial  act  at  a particular 
time—  a showing  of  his  death.  Now  sup- 
posing the  truth  of  the  allegation,  that  we 
could  not  commemorate  what  was  present 
This  is  a producing  of  his  body  to  bring  his 
death  to  our  recollection.  Suppose  his  body 
not  to  have  arisen,  but  to  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  sepulchre,  would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  saying  that  his  death  was  com- 
memorated or  shown  by  occasionally  produ- 
cing that  body  ? How  then  can  a difficulty 
arise,  from  saying  that  it  is  commemorated 
by  producing  that  body,  not  indeed  in  the 
mode  in  which  it  reeted  in  the  sepulchre,  but 
in  the  mode  iu  whjeh  it  is  contained  in  the 
sacrament  The  moment  of  his  death  has 
long  since  passed  away,  but  it  is  commemo- 
rated by  the  consecration,  and  by  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Eucharist ; and  though  the 
body  be  living  in  that  sacrament,  yet  it  ap- 
pears as  dead:  though  the  Lamb  of  God  he 
there  living,  yet  he  appears  “as  it  were  slain” 
(Apocalypm,  v,  6,)  and  his  death  is  thus  eoea- 
memorated.  As  the  Saviour  placed,  at  the 
last  supper,  his  body  under  the  appearance  of 
bread,  so  the  persons  empowered  by  him, 
continue  to  “do  this  for  the  comraemoratiea 
of  him” — thus,  “ showing  the  death  of  the 
Lord.” 

The  Syriac  translation  gives  ns  “ you  will 
bring  back  to  your  memory  the  death  of  our 
Lord.”  But  the  Apostle  calls  H"  bread!” 
and  we  also  call  it  bread,  for  it  nourishes  to 
spiritual  life : tod  the  Saviour  himself  calls  it 
bread,  when  be  tells  us,  (Mm  vi,  62,)  * Ami 
the  bread  which  I will  give  is  my  flesh  for  the 
life  of  the  world.” 

Now,  the  host  of  witnesses  of  the  faith, 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  testify  that 
these  words  were  understood  in  their  plain, 
literal,  obvious  meaning,  from  the  day  of  the 
institution,  through  every  age.  In  my  rixtfc 
letter,  I have  stated  the  exceptions,  vis.  the 
Gnostics,  the  Manioheans,  the  Bereugariaue, 
fee.  But  why  need  Iuiye  the  reasonableness 
of  this  literal  interpretation  upon  the  President 
of  the  General  Spwd  of  the  Svaagettoal  La- 
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tbemn  Church  In  the  United  States?  Yon 
m mm?  to  me,  Sir,  to  have  approved,  if  not 
adopted  Sehmncber’s  explanation;  and  he  evi- 
dently teaches  the  real  presence  by  oonsub- 
ftsituation,  (paragraph  #7, 38.)  And  in  your 
paragraph  39,  yon  tell  ms,  that  his  doctrine 
and  Luther’s  have  the  same  extent;  and  La- 
ther contended  for  the  real  presence.  I 
should  then  be  led  to  hope  tost  yon  also 
admit  it,  though  yon  reject  transnbstantia- 
tion:  and  if  so,  yon  must  understand  the 
words  of  the  institution  as  plainly  declaring 
the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  in  the  holy  Eucharist 
There  is  however,  Rev.  Sir,  one  passage 
in  your  36th  paragraph,  that  is  calculated  to 
weaken  this  hope,  if  not  destroy  it  “ The 
language  of  Christ  at  the  institution  being 
highly  figurative.”  You  do  not  tell  us  in 
what  manner  it  is  figurative : but  not  so  with 
the  early  Protestants ; they  have  exercised  all 
then  ingenuity  upon  the  subject  And  ifta- 
lent,  industry  and  per^veranoe  could  have  suc- 
ceeded against  pain,  simple,  open  evidence, 
their  efforts  would  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  But  never  were  your  expressions, 
in  that  same  96th  paragraph,  more  appropri- 
ate than  when  applied  to  their  exertions  to 
make  R appear  that  the  language  of  Christ 
at  the  institution  was  figurative.  They  u all 
had  their  peculiar  views,  in  which  there  may 
bo  traced  considerable  shades  of  difference  as 
well  as  of  obscurity.”  “ Whilst  all  agreed  m 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  tran  substantiation, 
they  unfortunately  differed  amongst  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  should  substitute  in 
its  stead.”  i shall  not  protract  my  already 
too  ftur  extended  comments  on  this  subject, 
by  remarking  at  any  length  upon  their  pro- 
ductions, but  I shall  adduce  a few  specimens 
from  the  multitude,  to  show  their  ingenuity 
sod  their  difficulties. 


The  words  upon  which  they  comment  are 
only  four,  “ This  is  my  body” — and  the  pro- 
position would  appear  to  be  as  plain  and  as 
rimple  as  it  is  short  You  are,  I presume, 
aware,  that  to  give  these  words  a figurative 
meaning,  upwards  of  one  hundred  varying 
comments  have  been  given.  I assure  you 
that  I am  not  disposed  to  go  through  the 
catalogue,  but  I think  it  not  amiss  to  give  my 
readers  some  of  the  most  plausible.  Luther 
in  his  book  Quod  verba  cmm  stent,  says  tint 
at  that  period,  the  Sacramentarians  gave  ten 
different  explanations.  In  the  year  1577,  a 
book  was  published  giving  two  hundred  va- 
rying explanations.  1 shall  give  bat  eight  or 
ldnA  M specimens. 

1.  Carlostadt,  in  a treatise  published  at 
Basil,  in  1594,  stated  that  he  learned,  by  re- 
velation from  the  Heavenly  Father,  that  the 
word  n%My  meant  here,  Hoc  pro  Hie,  so  that 


when  the  Saviour  gave  the  bread  to  bis  dis- 
ciples be  merely  said, “my  body  is  in  this 
place” — meaning  that  he  was  there  present 
with  them  at  the  table,  giving  them  the  bread. 
Luther  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the  truth 
of  this  revelation,  that  he  published  a refuta- 
tion, “ contra  ccelestes  prophets*,”  “ against 
the  heavenly  prophets.” 

2.  Bucer  in  nis  retractions,  considers  the 
word  This  to  refer  to  the  whole  rite,  and  not 
to  the  sacrament,  nor  to  the  bread  nor  to  the 
body.  So  that  the  meaning  is,  “ This  cere- 
mony represents  the  body  o?  Christ” 

3.  John  Lang  in  his  notes  on  the  second 
apology  of  Justin  the  Martyr,  says,  that  this 
means  bread,  but  that  the  bread  ia  to  be 
metaphorically  understood : in 'this  fashion, 
“ this  is  my  body,”  that  is  “ my  body  is  bread,” 
because  “ my  body  nourishes  your  souls  in 
like  manner  as  bread  nourishes  your  bodies.” 

We  have  here  three  writers,  who  tell  os 
that  the  figurative  word  ia  This , but  no  two 
of  them  agree  in  explaining  what  that  figure 
is ; but  yet  figure  it  must  he. 

4.  Zuinglius,  in  his  book  “ On  True  and 
False  Religion ” chip.  “ Eucharist  ” says,  the 
proposition  is  figurative,  but  the  figurative 
word  is  uot  this , but  is,  which  means  signifies. 
So  that  the  meaning  is,  “This  (bread)  signi- 
fies my  body.”  It  would  by  no  means  an- 
swer that  this  authority  should  not  also  be 
supernatural ; hence,  in  the  year  1695,  he  pub- 
lished his  work,  “ Subsidiary  de  Eucharistia ,” 
or  “ Subsidy  on  the  Eucharist,”  in  which  he 
mentions  that  when  the  town  clerk  of  Zurich 
disputing  with  him,  pressed  him  closely  with 
the  force  of  the  substantive  verb  is,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  have  it  mean  signHes^ou 
the  following  night  a spirit  appeared  to  him, 
he  could  not  recollect  whether  black  or 
white,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  passage 
in  Exod.  xii,  11,  “ for  it  is  the  Phase,  that  is 
the  passage,  of  the  Lord,”  where  the  word  is 
means  signifies.  And  next  day  be  silenced 
the  town  clerk,  and  gained  the  victory  by 
this  answer.  It  happens,  however,  that  the 
town  clerk  could  easily  have  replied,  that  in 
this  place  the  word  is  does  not  mean  signi- 
fies. However,  it  is  not  my  object  to  entsr 
upon  that  topic  at  present. 

5.  Peter  Boquin,  (a  Sacramentariaa)  in 
his  review  of  Heshusras,  says  that  the  figu- 
rative word  is  ts,  and  that  it  means  is  called; 
by  reason  of  what  divines  describe  as  “ the 
communication  of  idioms”  or  claims  arising 
from  union  of  different  natures.  Thus  be 
be  says:  there  » a natural  union  between 
the  soul  and  the  body,  by  reason  of  which 
what  belongs  to  one  is  cooed  as  belonging  to 
the  other: — there  is  an  hypostatic  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  by 
reason  of  which  what  belongs  to  one  is  called 
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as  belonging  to  the  other : there  is  a Sacra- 
mental anion  of  Christ  with  the  bread,  by 
which  what  belongs  to  one  is  called  as  be- 
longing to  the  other.  Thus  he  gives  the 
meaning  “ This  bread  is  called  my  body,”  be- 
cause though  my  body  is  far  distant,  yet  this 
bread  is  sacramentally  united  thereto. 

6.  Your  own  Luther  has  something  very 
like  this,  though  he  was  no  Sacramentarian, 
where  in  his  chap.  1,  “On  the  Captivity  of 
Babylon”  he  teaches,  that  it  is  equally  true  to 
say : 44  This  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ,”  as 
it  is  to  say  of  Christ,  “ This  man  is  God,”  but 
I readily  acknowledge  that  Luther  and  Boquin 
contradicted  each  other  upon  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  case,  for  Luther 
taught  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  really 
present  and  united  with  the  bread,  whereas 
Boquin  taught  that  it  was  not  really  present, 
yet  that  it  was  united  therewith.  I would 
oe  disposed  to  stop  here,  yet  the  temptation 
to  give  a few  other  instances  is  too  powerful 
for  me  to  resist 

7.  John  (Ecolampadius  tells  us  that  the 
figurative  word  is  not  either  this  nor  is , but 
body.  And  that  the  plain  import  of  the 
words  is : “ This  bread  is  the  figure  of  my 
body”  for  that  body  means  figure  of  body . 
This  he  teaches  in  nis  book,  “ On  the  Genu- 
ine Exposition  of  the  Words.” 

8.  Calvin  agrees  with  (Ecolampadius  that 
the  figurative  word  is  body , but  he  will  not 
admit  that  it  means,  only  what  the  former 
says,  a mere  naked  figure,  but  a figure  which 
“exhibits  the  body  to  us “a  true  and  real 
exhibition  of  it:”  “bread  is  called  the  body 
of  the  Lord,  because  it  is  the  symbol  under 
which  the  Lord  truly  offers  us  his  body  to 
eat”  ( Inst . b.  iv.  c.  17.  $21.)  He  would  ap- 
pear also  to  deny  that  the  word  is  means 
signifies,  though  he  is  far  from  being  plain 
upon  the  topic.  (Ib.  $22.) 

d.  Cornehus  Jansen  gives  us  the  explana- 
tion of  some  later  Calvinists,  (chap.  59  of 
his  CommerO,)  who  said  that  the  figurative 
word  was  body , and  that  it  meant  the  mystic 
body  cf  Christ,  that  is,  jhe  Church : and  that 
the  meaning  of  the  words  is  “ when  you  eat 
this  bread,  you  are  my  body,”  that  is,  mem- 
bers of  my  church. 

10.  Luther  gives  us  an  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  opinions  arose  in  those  days. 
In  his  short  confession  published  in  1644,  he 
informs  us  that  John  Compan  and  others  se- 
riously defended,  as  the  true  meaning  of  the 
wozds,  “ This  is  my  body,” — a proposition, 
which  jn  the  year  1527,  he  had  published  as 
a burlesque  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
Sacrameotari&ns  distorted  their  meaning  by 
figurative  explanations.  “ This  bread  is  my 
body ; that  is,  a body  made  and  created  by 
me* 


And  now,  Rev.  Sir,  allow  me  to  ask.  If 
Roman  Catholics  will  give  up  their  faith, 
founded  upon  the  plain  simple  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  Saviour;  upon  what  reason- 
able principle  can  they  prefer  one  of  these 
explanations  to  the  rest?  Protestants  cry 
out  that  Catholics  err,  and  yet  they  ask  the 
Catholic  to  reject  the  doctrinq  of  transubstao- 
tiation,  which  he  has  learned  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  from  the  cloud  of  holy  witnesses, 
from  whom  he  has  received  the  sacred  vol- 
ume itself : and  if  like  you  he  should,  aban- 
doning this  evidence,  reject  it,  what  have  you 
to  give  him  in  its  stead  ? You  honestly  con- 
fess that  you  “ unfortunately  differ  among 
yourselves  as  to  what  you  should  substitute 
in  its  stead.”  We  have  seen  that  you  were 
perfectly  correct  in  your  statement,  that 
amongst  your  leaders  “ all  had  their  peculiar 
views,  in  which  may  be  traced  considerable 
shades  of  difference  as  well  as  of  obscurity." 
What  then  is  the  Catholic  to  do  ? Whom 
is  he  to  take  as  his  guide?  You  tell  him  that 
the  words  of  the  institution  are  highly  figu- 
rative—we  look  to  those  whom  you  call  hu- 
man agents  raised  up  by  God  at  a particular 
time  to  effect  a reformation  in  the  Church, 
(paragraph  10), — blessed  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  God,  of  restoring  to  its  original 
beauty  the  now  tarnished  glories  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  by  purifying  it 
from  corruptions  in  doctrines,  and  front  use- 
less ceremonies  which  had  been  accumulat- 
ing for  ages,  and  bringing  it  back  to  the  puri- 
ty and  simplicity  of  the  Apostolic  days. 
(paragraph  8,)  1 have  quoted  but  a tithe  of 
their  various  and  unauthoritative  opinions. 
To  say  that  you  or  any  one  else  can,  then, 
tell  us  what  Is  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  the 
nature  of  the  Eucharist,  would  indeed  be  as- 
serting what  is  not  the  fact  Every  indivi- 
dual amongst  yon,  has  his  own  opinion:  you 
grant  and  yon  take  that  privilege,  as  the  * 
ground-work  of  Protestantism.  You  have 
no  doctrine,  I sayit  without  disrespect,  but  1 
say  it  plainly.  There  is  no  Protestant  doe- 
trine  upon  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist : but 
there  are  innumerable  Protestant  opinions. 
Why  not  then  allow  Hinkel  to  follow  hia 
opinion  ? Why  not  then  allow  Catholics  to 
follow  the  doctrines  of  their  Cbuich  ? Why 
will  you  or  any  other  Protestant  gentleman 
undertake  to  tell  us,  that  because  we  hold  to 
the  evidence  which  has  subsisted,  unvarying 
and  unchanged  during  the  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  we  must  have  arrived  at  a state 
of  credulity,  that  will  render  ns  incapable  of 
deriding  between  truth  and  error?  (par.  26.) 

Now,  I have  not  eoncluded  the  evidences 
which  the  Scripture  alone  furnishes  to  sus- 
tain the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  point  I 
have  not  entered  upon  the  historical  evidence 
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which  would  show,  that  from  the  days  of  the 
Saviour,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
has  been  the  doctrine  of  Christendom.  1 
have  but  lightly  touched  the  topics  which 
shew  how  utterly  hopeless  would  be  the 
effort  to  learn  from  Protestant  testimony, 
what  is  the  doctrine  that  the  Saviour  taught 
Yet  I must  conclude. 

It  may  be  that  I have  dwelt  too  long  upon 
this  topic  of  your  discourse ; but  I was  in- 
sensibly drawn  along.  It  may  be,  that  my 
avocations  will  not  permit  me  to  resume  the 
remarks  which  I must  now,  at  least  interrupt 
I have  not  felt  unkindly  towards  you.  I trust 
I have  not  Apressed  myself  in  an  unbecom- 
ing way.  And  should  I,  at  a future  day,  re- 
sume my  remarks  upon  the  other  topics  which 
I have  selected  from  your  discourse,  I trust 
it  will  be  with  those  feelings  of  respect  and 
charity,  with  which  for  die  present  I bid  you 
farewell. 

Yours,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  April  12,  1838. 

LETTER  XI. 

To  the  Rev . John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  <f*c. 

Rev.  Sir, — Mv  former  letters  were  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eucharist  I believe  I may 
assume  as  proved,  that  Roman  Catholics 
understand  and  are  agreed  upon  that  doc- 
trine which  they  believe  our  Saviour  taught; 
whilst  the  teaching  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  Protestantism  is  undefined  ana  unintelli- 
gible, vague,  and  in  fact,  little  more  than  a 
denial  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrine ; 
without  the  ability,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
agree  in  rejecting  transubstantiation,  of  sub- 
stituting any  plain  or  tangible  proposition  in 
its  stead;  or  any  proposition,  which  propo- 
sition the  majority  or  indeed  any  considera- 
ble body  of  Protestants  would  acknowledge 
to  be  conformable  to  the  scriptural  testimo- 
ny concerning  die  nature  of  this  sacrament 
And  therefore,  that  upon  this  subject,  Pro- 
testants have  no  rule  of  doctrine.  And  in- 
deed you  remark,  (par.  39,)  MThe  Lutheran 
church  has  for  a century  past,  ceased  to  agi- 
tate this  question — leaving  its  members  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  conscience  agreeably 
to  the  light  of  Scripture,”  Thus,  Sir,  if  a 
Hinkelite  or  a Greek,  or  an  Eutychian  or  a 
Russian,  or  a Roman  Catholic  conscientious- 
ly beUeves,'agreeably  to  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  he  does,  mat  Christ  revealed  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation, — your  own 
principle  protects  him;  you  have  no  right  to 
oensure  him;  and  yet  you  do  condemn  him; 
for  in  par.  26,  you  tell  us  “ it  is  scarcely  ne- 
ceasary  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  doc- 
trine by  serious  argument,”  wif  a man  can 
once  bring  his  mind  to  believe  such  a doc- 
trine he  must  have  arrived  at  a state  of  cre- 


dulity which  will  render  him  incapable  of 
deciding  between  truth  and  error,”  and  fan. 
ther  you  say,  that  there  are  “evidences  with 
which  the  Scriptures  abound  to  prove  its 
absurdity  and  error.” 

My  object  has  been  fully  attained.  It  was 
to  show  that  upon  your  Protestant  principle, 
you  could  have  no  certainty  for  the  world 
at  large,  nor  even  for  an  individual,  to  show 
the  doctrines  that  Christ  taught;  but  that 
you  were  under  the  necessity  of  admitting, 
that  each  individual  with  a Bible  in  his  hand, 
was  to  form  his  own  opinion.  Men  have 
followed  this  mode,  and  you  avow  that  the 
variety  of  those  opinions  is  such  as  to  be 
irreconcilable.  Thus  Faith,  which  is  “the 
belief  of  what  God  has  revealed,”  and  which 
is  essentially  true,  and  essentially  single,  and 
essentially  unchangeable,  vanishes  by  this 
process,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  human  opinion 
is  substituted,  which  opinion  is  various,  con- 
tradictory, irreconcilable,  in  many  instances 
erroneous,  and  perpetually  changing.  And 
as  all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  entertain 
and  maintain,  each,  his  own  peculiar  opinion, 
you,  having  admitted  this  right  of  opinion, 
cannot  arrogate  to  yourself  any  right  to  cen- 
sure any  one  of  its  varieties.  Yet,  when  the 
Hinkelite  and  the  Catholic  use  this  right, 
you  abuse  them  as  dolts,  whose  absurdity  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  expose.  You  con- 
demn them  as  holding  absumities  and  errors 
in  condemnation  of  which,  abundant  eviden- 
ces are  found  in  the  Scriptures ! 

Your  religious  society,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  has  during  a century,  abandoned 
the  hope  of  preserving,  or  of  establishing  a 
uniformity  of  belief  upon  even  this  one  sub- 
ject, therefore  she  leaves  eveiy  individual  to 
follow  his  Own  opinion.  There  is  conse- 
quently no  doctrine  upon  the  subject  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  nor  in  any  other  society 
which  adheres  to  the  genuine  principle  of 
Protestantism.  Without  doctrine  there  can 
be  no  Faith.  Behold  then  the  position  to 
which  you  are  reduced ! 

But,  Sir,  is  it  not  strange  that  you  and 
other  gentlemen,  who,  like  you,  have  intel- 
lects and  minds  disciplined  by  science,  should 
not  also  perceive,  that  if  you  adhere  to  the 
first  principle  of  Protestantism,  you  cannot, 
without  the  most  unwarrantable  self-suffi-  1 
ciency  and  injustice,  tell  either  Catholics  or 
others,  that  your  opinions  are  certainly  cor- 
rect and  that  their  belief  is  certainly  wrong? 
Do  you  not,  Sir,  perceive,  that  if  private  opi- 
nion is  an  unalienable  right,  it  belongs  equal- 
ly to  all  others  as  it  does  to  you?  To  sum 
up  the  whole  in  a single  question:  Do  you 
not,  Sir,  cease  to  be  a Protestant,  when  you 
venture  to  think  or  to  say  that  any  man,  or 
at  least  any  professor  of  Christianity,  is  in 
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error!  1 am  therefore  warranted  in  saying, 
that  when  any  Protestant  condemns  any 
other  Christian,  as  erroneous  in  his  teaching 
or  in  his  belief  be  is  palpably  contradicting, 
by  his  practice,  the  very  first  principles  of 
hiB  own  religion ! 

Yet,  strange  to  say ! The  very  essence  of 
what  yon  call,  the  Reformation,  consists  in 
the  effort  to  establish  this  contradiction  as 
the  very  basis  of  modern  Christianity,  viz. 
That  all  men  are  free  to  form  from  the  word 
of  God,  their  own  belief  of  what  has  been 
revealed  by  Christ,  and  no  man  is  warranted 
to  arrogate  to  himself  any  superiority  over 
his  fellow-men,  so  as  to  assert  that  his  opi- 
nion is  certainly  right ; and  that  they  are  cer- 
tainly in  error,  when  they  avail  themselves 
of  their  right  of  examination.  But  yon  say 
Catholics,  Greeks,  Unitarians  and  numbers 
of  others,  who  use  this  right,  are  certainly  in 
error,  and  that  yon  are  certainly  right  in  con- 
tradicting them,  and  that  yon  positively  do 
teach  the  truth  as  revealed  by  Christ  Jesus, 
from  which  truth  the  great  mass  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  had  been  estranged  daring  centu- 
ries; until  Luther  and  a few  others  made 
some  advances  to  its  discovery,  which  adr 
vanees  you  have  pushed  farther,  though  you 
are  not  certain  tnat  others,  your  associates, 

. may  not  improve  upon  your  discoveries. 
Vast  numbers  of  them  differ  from  you  also 
npon  a number  of  the  doctrines;  but  tins 
difference  shall  not  prevent  your  sometimes 
saying  that  they  are  certainly  in  grievous 
error;  and  at  other  times  that  this  error  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment : — though  because  of 
other  errors  not  greater,  you  were  forced  to 
leave  [thel  Catholic  communion! 

What  then!  Are  all  the  absurdities,  the 
errors,  the  contradictions  which  Christians 
profess  and  teach,  and  which  have  been  pro- 
fessed and  taught  during  eighteen  centuries, 
as  derived  from  the  Bible : are  all  the  misre- 
presentations and  mistakes  and  false  construc- 
tions which  fools  and  fanatics  and  simple- 
tons and  speculatists  and  metaphysicians 
have  forced  upon  this  sacred  volume,  are  all 
these  the  revealed  word  of  God ! Rev.  Sir ! 
Upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  your 
Church,  as  laid  down  by  you,  concerning  the 
Eucharist,  in  paragraph  39,  they  are ! — Or 
there  must  be  a different  principle  for  learn- 
ing from  the  Bible  what  God  has  taught  con- 
cerning the  Eucharist,  and  what  he  has  taught 
on  other  subjects:  because  the  principle  is 
* leaving  its  members  to  follow  tne  dictates 
of  conscience  agreeably  to  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture” And  in  all  these  cases,  the  several 
members  of  the  Christian  Society  only  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  their  conscience  ac- 
cording to  the  light  of  Scripture.  Upon  the 
principle  of  Protestantism,  Sir,  neither  you 


nor  L nor  Lather,  nor  Leo  X,nar  the  Coun- 
cil of  Niee,  nor  the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  was  authorized  to  any  to 
any  man  with  the  Bible  in  hie  hand,  that  be 
mistook  ha  light,  that  be  was  a fool,  or  a 
fanatic,  or  a simpleton,  or  a man  of  .abstrac- 
tions. His  title,  his  right,  his  conscience, 
were  all  as  good  as  yours  or  mine.  To  me 
then,  Sir,  it  was  no  matter  of  wonder  to  find, 
in  reviewing  the  works  of  those  whom  yoa 
call  Reformers,  that  npon  the  subject  of  the 
Eucharist  they  were  involved  in  endless  con- 
tradictions. And  I could  not  but  admire 
your  candid  avowal,  (paragrtwk  36,)  “Whilst 
they  agreed  in  rejecting  the  aocOine  of  trmn- 
substantistion,  they  unfortunately  differed 
amongst  themselves  as  to  what  they  should 
substitute  in  its  stead,”  and  I found  the  na- 
tural result  was  fiurly  set  forth  by  yon  in 
paragraph  39.  u In  fact  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  for  a century  past,  ceased  to  agitate  this 
Question — leaving  its  members  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  agreeably  to  the  light 
of  Scripture.”  Such  too,  Sir,  has  been  the 
case  with  all  other  Protestant  churches,  as 
far  as  I can  perceive.  In  fact  they  have  no 
doctrine,  but  as  I said  in  my  last,  they  have 
an  admirable  variety  of  opinions  npon  the 
subject  I now  respectfully  ask  yon,  Sir, 
what  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ  concerning  the 
nature  and  essence  of  this  sacrament!  I 
have  frequently  put  this  question  to  my 
Protestant  friends  of  various  denominations. 
I flatter  myself  that  I have  many  such. 
Amongst  them  are  soveral  men  of  fine  tal- 
ents, religiously  disposed,  attached  to  the 
Churches  whose  creeds  they  profess;  men 
extensively  read,  and  who  have  turned  their 
erudition  to  account, — and  never,  Sir,  did  I 
get  from  one  of  them  such  an  explanation  as 
could  lead  me  to  suspect  that  my  friend 
knew  what- to  believe  or  what  to  say  con- 
cerning the  Eucharist.  In  short,  he  could 
not  manifest  that  he  had  any  precise  and  de- 
finite notions  npon  the  matter.  Yon  have 
not,  Sir,  given  to  ns  the  benefit  of  yonr  own 
opinion  upon  this  subject  Would  it  be  ask- 
ing too  great  a favor  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  yon  affect  to  despise  for  their  incapa- 
city of  decidihg  between  truth  and  error, 
that  you  should  inform  them  precisely  and 
distinctly  what  you  believe  to  be  truth  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Eucharist ! 

I have  thus  recapitulated  the  principal 
heads  of  my  former  observations,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  general  conclusion 
to  which  they  led,  and  if  that  conclusion  be 
sufficiently  established,  as  I think  it  is,  its 
principle  would  suffice  to  dispose  of  all  the 
doctrinal  portion  of  yonr  discourse.  I shall, 
however,  enter  a little  into  detailed  examina- 
tion : — and  for  this  purpose,  I shall  first  oon- 
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aider  your  paragraphs  42,  and  48.  They  ass 
as  follows: 

“42  We  proceed  to  the  third  sod  last  error, 
winch  has  been  adopted  by  those  who  profess 
to  have  derived  the  doctrine  from  the  creed  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  via.  ‘That  in  partaking 
of  the  sacraments  wa  become  entitled  to  salva- 
tion.' We  have,  mdiaenaaingthe  two  previous 
heads,  alraady  shown,  at  least  in  part,  that  this 
doctrine  is  unscripturaL  The  Scriptures  every 
where  assures  us  that  the  Gospel  (says  St. 
Paul,)  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth.  Being  bora  again 
(says  St  Peter,)  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but 
of  incorruptible,  py  the  word  of  God  And  we 
ask,  were  not  Simon  Magus,  Hymen® us,  Phile- 
tus,  PhygeHus,  and  Hermogenes,  all  baptized, 
even  by  inspired  ministers  f Were  not  the 
gross  transgressors  in  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia,  once  baptized,  and  communicants ! — and 
did  not  Judas  receive  from  the  hand  of  the  Sa- 
viour himself  the  sacrament,  and  was  he  not  a 
devil — and  did  he  not  die  the  miserable  death 
of  a suicide  t 

“48,  But  what  say  our  articles,  ‘Baptism  (as 
we  have  already  shown)  is  a means  of  grace/ 
In  the  18th  article,  on  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments, we  read  these  words : 

* Concerning  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  our 
churches  teach  that  they  were  instituted 
not  only  as  marks  of  Christian  profession 
amongst  men,  but  rather  as  signs  and  evidences 
of  the  divine  disposition  towards  us,  tendered 
lor  the  purpose  of  exciting  and  confirming  the 
frith  of  those  who  use  them.  Hence  the  sa- 
craments ought  to  be  received  with  frith,  in  the 
pranwee  which  are  exhibited  and  proposed  by 
them.  They,  therefore,  condemn  those  who 
that  the  sacraments  produce  justifi- 
cation in  their  recipients  as  matters  of  course, 
(ex  opere  operate,)  and  who  do  not  teach  that 
frith  is  necessary,  in  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments,  to  the  remission  of  sms.' — (Sckmucher't 
Translation*.) 

“ The  meaning  Of  this  article  is  so  evident 
that  it  seems  to  require  no  further  illustration.” 

Now,  Sir,  you  will  excuee  me  for  saying 
that  it  would  have  been  more  suited  to  the 
enlightening  of  your  hearers  and  readers,  had 
you  explained  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase, 
“ That  in  partaking  of  the  sacraments  we 
become  entitled  to  salvation,”  because,  if  the 
meaning  was  what  you  seem  to  convey,  it  is 
neither  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic,  nor  I 
believe  of  the  Hinkelite.  The  Catholic 
Church  teaches  that  a person  may  receive  a 
sacrament  validly,  and  yet  in  doing  so,  com- 
mit sacrilege.  For  a person  may  be  validly 
baptized,  if  in  the  full  possession  of  his  fa- 
culties, and  have  none  of  those  virtuous  dis- 
positions which  fit  the  soul  to  receive  the 
grace  of  God.  This  person  would  be  really, 
truly  and  validly  baptized,  and  yet  would 
not  thereby  become  entitled  to  salvation,  but 


to  dsmnstiy  ; because  he  had  profraed  tbs 
sacrament  :ne  was  guilty  of  sacrilege.  In 
like  manner : a person  may,  as  St  Paul  in- 
forms us,  really  partake  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  not  thereby  become  enti- 
tled to  salvation  but  to  damnation,  “ for  he 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth 
and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself  not  dis- 
cerning the  body  of  the  Lord.”  (1  Cor.  xi, 
29.)  That,  Rev.  Sir,  your  42d  paragraph  it 
altogether  irrelevant;  for  if  the  proposition 
has  that  meaning  which  Catholics  do  hold 
as  true  doctrine,  your  argument  is  inapplica- 
ble. They  tell  you  that  your  argument  is 
good,  but  that  they  do  not  hold  the  conclu- 
sion which  it  would  destroy.  They  would 
themselves  argue  as  you  do. 

There  is  another  meaning  also  which  the 
proposition  has,  and  which  Catholics  reject 
as  untrue : which  your  argument  would  also 
destroy  with  their  frill  consent,  vis.  That  if  a 
person  once  worthily  partakes  of  a sacra- 
ment, his  salvation  is  thereby  infallibly  in- 
sured. This  is  not  a Catholic  doctrine ; for 
we  hold  that  a person  may  fall  from  the  fa- 
vor of  God  by  a crime  subsequently  com- 
mitted. Thus  all  the  persons  enumerated 
by  you  in  paragraph  42,  might  have  worthily 
received  baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  and  be 
subsequently  criminals  and  reprobates,  and 
in  this  sense  the  proposition,  “ That  in  parta- 
king of  the  sacraments  we  become  entitled  to 
salvation,”  would  not  be  true : for  the  meaning 
of  the  word  u entitled”  would  in  such  a case 
imply  an  inamissible  acquirement  in  which 
no  Catholic  believes.  Thus  in  the  sixth  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  of  Trent,  celebrated  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1547,  the  23d  canon  on 
Justification,  is  the  following: 

If  any  one  shall  say  that  a man  who  has 
been  once  made  just  cannot  sin  any  more,  or 
that  he  cannot  lose  grace,  and  therefore  that 
he  who  falls  and  sins  was  never  made  truly 
just  * * * Let  him  be  anathema. 

The  Catholics  find  this  doctrine  also  in 
the  holy  Scriptures,  os  for  instance  in  Eze- 
chiel  iii,  20,  “ Moreover  if  the  iust  man  shall 
turn  away  from  his  justice,  and  shall  commit 
iniquity,  1 will  lay  a stumbling-block  tg'fore 
him ; and  he  shall  die,  because  thou  hast  not 
given  him  warning : he  shall  die  in  his  sin 
and  his  justices  which  he  hath  done  shall  not 
be  remembered : but  I will  require  his  blood 
at  thy  hand.  21.  But  if  thou  warn  the  iust 
man,  that  the  just  may  not  sin,  and  be  doth 
not  sin : living  he  shall  live,”  &o. 

Hence  we  find  the  Catholic  doctrine  to  be, 
that  a man  may  be  just,  that  is,  reconciled  to 
God  and  acceptable  to  him,  and  beneficially 
receive  the  sacraments  in  that  state,  and  sud- 
I sequently  fall  off  from  that  justice  or  frvor. 
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And  thus  that  partaking  of  tljp  sacrament 
will  not  finally  insure  his  salvation. 

The  proposition  has  a third  meaning: 

* That  in  partaking  of  the  sacraments  we  be- 
come entitled  to  salvation.”  That  is,  that 
we,  by  the  mere  participation  of  the  sacra- 
ment, or  if  I may  so  express  it,  by  its  mere 
physical  use,  without  any  regard  to  the  mo- 
ral disposition,  may  become  entitled  to  sal- 
vation. And  this,  Sir,  is  one  of  the  charges 
which  is  insinuated  against  Catholics  in  Ar- 
ticle XIII  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
And  this  is  what  your  43d  paragraph  implies. 
Now,  Sir,  if  such  was  the  doctrine  of  Catho- 
lics, they  could  never  imagine  such  a crime 
as  the  unworthy  participation  of  a sacrament. 

Yet  they  constantly  proclaim  that  there  is 
such  a crime,  and  they  describe  it  to  consist 
in  partaking  of  a sacrament  with  a bad  dis- 
position, or  without  the  proper  disposition ! 

I regret,  Sir,  that  truth  obliges  me  here  to 
charge  the  great  bulk  of  writers  of  several 
Protestant  sects  with  the  most  unbecoming 
conduct ; for  they,  upon  this  bead,  have  been 
consistent  in  misrepresenting  our  doctrines. 
Amongst  the  Lutherans,  this  is  coeval  with 
their  secession  from  the  Church,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  It  is  found  in  the  text  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Mosheim  gives 
usa  fiunous  specimen  of  it  in  his  work.  (Cent. 
xvi.  Sect,  ili , par/  1,  chap.  1,  $36.)  And  you 
have  it  in  the  paragraphs  now  under  review,  j 

The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
this  subject  is  found  in  the  seventh  session 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  held  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1647,  in  the  6th  canon  on  the  Sacra- 1 
ments. 

**  If  any  one  shall  Say  that  the  Sacraments  of 
the  new  law  do  not  contain  the  grace  which 
they  signify  or  do  not  confer  the  grace  itself 
upon  those  who  do  not  place  an  obstacle  there- 
to. * * # Let  him  be  anathema.” 

Such  too  is  the  language  of  Pope  Euge- 
nius  IV,  in  his  Decree  to  the  Armenians,  in 
the  Council  of  Florence;  published  in  the 
solemn  public  session  in  tne  Cathedral  of 
that  city  on  the  10th  of  the  Kalends  of  De- 
cember 1439.  Speaking  of  the  difference 
between  the  sacraments  of  the  old  law  and 
those  of  the  new,  he  writes : 

They  did  not  cause  grace,  but  merely  figured 
that  it  would  be  given,  only  by  the  passion  of 
Christ ; but  these,  ours,  contain  the  prace  and 
confer  it  upon  those  who  worthily  receive  them ! 

I may  quote  a variety  of  other  testimonies 
to  the  same  effect,  I shall  give  but  one  spe- 
cimen in  a passage  from  a provincial  coun- 
cil. That  of  Naroonnein  1651,  in  the  month 
of  December. 

In  the  first  Canon,  concerning  the  Calhoiic 
Faith ; having  mentioned  the  new  heresies 


of  that  period,  in  the  second  paragraph,  fa a 
the  third  it  proceeds  to  express  the  determi- 
nation of  opposing  them,  by  following  in 
that  path  which,  in  the  first  paragraph,  it  is 
stated  was  marked  out  for  it  by  the  holy 
fathers  in  various  councils  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  uniformly  adhered  to 
by  the  holy  Roman  Church. 

In  the  fourth  paragraph  it  proceeds: 

We  confess,  in  the  first  place,  with  pure  and 
whole  hearts,  seven  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
by  which  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  con- 
ferred upon  those  who  are  obedient  and  who 
put  no  obstacle  thereto. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  then  is  that  a 
person  may  receive  the  sacraments  by  the 
external  participation,  but  not  receive  the 
grace  which  God  has  destined  them  to  con- 
vey to  his  soul,  and  this  occurs  when  he 
places  his  bad  disposition  as  an  obstacle  to 
that  grace. 

To  use  a homely,  but  perhaps,  not  unapt 
illustration,  the  sacrament  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  grace  of  God,  by  his  own 
institution,  flows  upon  the  sinner  who  ap- 
proaches to  its  opening;  but  though  accord- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  God,  the  refreshing 
stream  will  flow  through  it  by  reason  of  his 
goodness,  yet  the  person  who  approaches 
may  by  his  unworthiness  close  up  this  chan- 
nel, should  he  place  his  criminal  acts  as  ob- 
stacles to  the  purifying  and  enriching  water. 
Thus  the  sacrament  is  in  reality  the  institu- 
tion by  which  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  are 
conveyed  to  the  sinner,  but  there  are  certain 
dispositions  also  required  on  the  part  of  the 
sinner,  the  absence  of  which  will  cause  an  ob- 
stacle to  be  placed  to  that  benefit  which  the 
divine  institution  is  calculated  to  confer. 
Hence  Catholics  believe  that  the  benefit  is 
derived,  not  from  their  dispositions,  nor  from 
their  acts,  but,  by  the  divine  agency,  through 
its  own  institution,  by  reason  of  the  Saviour’s 
merits ; and  also,  that  the  negligence  or  the 
criminality  of  man  may  impede  the  blessing 
which  this  institution  is  calculated  by  the 
divine  goodness  to  confer. 

In  this  view  then,  it  is  untrne  to  say  that 
Catholics  expect  by  merely  partaking  of  the 
sacraments,  whatever  may  be  their  disposi- 
tions, to  become  entitled  to  salvation.  For 
they  do  believe  that  in  adults  those  salutary 
conditions  are  so  necessary,  that  unless  the 
good  disposition  be  founa,  the  obstacle  to 
grace  is  found,  and  where  that  obstacle  ex- 
ists, a sacrilege  is  committed,  because  a sa- 
crament is  unworthily  received.  Nor  is  this 
a free  opinion,  it  is  strict  doctrine : as  has 
been  shown  from  the  teaching  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence  and  that  of  the  Council  of 
Trent. 
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The  preparation  for  insuring  those  dispo- 
sitions by  turning  to  account  the  actual 
graces  which  God,  in  his  mercy,  previously 
bestows,  is  described  at  length  in  the  4th, 
5th,  6th  and  7th  doctrinal  chapters  of  the 
sixth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  is 
substantially  Faith,  without  which  no  good 
can  arise,  sorrow  and  repentance  for  sin, 
abandonment  of  the  occasion  which  led  to 
its  commission, — the  observance  of  God’s 
commandments,  the  love  of  his  service,  love 
for  himself  and  the  firm  determination  to  fulfil 
his  law  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  means  of 
grace  or  sacraments  which  he  has  established. 

Another  serious  misrepresentation  of  Cath- 
olic doctrine  by  the  great  body  of  the  Pro- 
testant writers  is  the  attributing  to  the  tech- 
nical phrase  tx  opere  operato , a meaning 
which  it  has  not. 

I shall  endeavor  to  give  my  readers  as  ac- 
curate a notion  as  I can  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  phrase — which  like  most  technical  ex- 
pressions is  very  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  Saviour  gave  power  to  his  disciples, 
as  we  read  in  various  places,  {Matt,  x,  1,) 
(Mark,  iii,  15,)  &c.,  &c.,  to  heal  the  sick. 
In  Mark,  xvi,  18,  we  read  that  this  was  on 
some  occasions  to  be  done  by  the  laying  on 
of  their  hands.  Now  we  shall  suppose  that 
a sick  person  was  thus  healed  by  the  per- 
formance of  this  ceremony.  It  is  clear  that 
whoever  might  have  been  the  agent,  the 
healing  was  the  effect  of  God’s  power;  but 
this  power  was  applied  by  means  of  a cere- 
mony instituted  by  God  for  that  purpose. 
The  healing  was  the  consequence,  then, 
which  followed  from  the  performance  of  the 
rite  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  God.  This 
effect  was  not  produced  by  the  good  dispo- 
sition of  the  agent  nor  by  his  natural  power, — 
not  by  the  good  disposition  of  the  sick  per- 
son, nor  by  nis  natural  power, — but  it  was  the 
result  of  the  work  or  ceremony  which  God 
had  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  cure  be- 
ing wrought  by  the  performance  of  this  work 
or  ceremony,  was  or  course,  wholly  attributa- 
ble to  the  power  of  God.  Thus  we  say  it  is 
ex  opere  operato,  that  is,  from  the  power 
wrought-  (by  God;)  not,  ex  opere  operands, 
not  from  the  power  of  the  agent 

Thus  we  say  that  the  effect  of  the  Sacra- 
ments is  produced  by  the  power  of  God 
working  through  the  means  which  he  esta- 
blished for  that  purpose,  viz.  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  rite,  and  the  existence  of 
proper  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  person 
m whose  regard  the  rite  is  performed — that 
is,  ex  opere  operato.  But  that  although  this 
proper  disposition  is  required,  as  a necessary 
condition,  in  the  person  who  is  to  be  bene- 
fited, yet  that  the  benefit  is  not  produced  tx 
opere  operands,  that  is,  by  the  mere  power  of 


the  person  who  has  this  disposition — neither 
by  virtue  of  the  disposition,  but  by  God  him- 
self through  his  own  institution.  Thus  in 
the  7th  doctrinal  chapter  of  the  sixth  session 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  is  taught,  that 
M the  efficient  cause  of  sanctification  or  justi- 
fication, is  the  merciful  God  who  gratuitous- 
ly washes  and  sanctifies  us,  signing  us  and 
sealing  us  with  the  holy  spirit  of  promise, 
who  is  the  pledge  of  our  inheritance.  The 
meritorious  cause  is  his  most  beloved,  only 
begotten  son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
when  we  were  his  enemies,  by  reason  of  the 
exceeding  charity  wherewith  he  loved  us, 
merited  our  justification  and  made  satisfac- 
tion for  us  to  the  Father  by  his  most  holy 
suffering  upon  the  wood  of  the  cross.”  The 
sacraments  are  then  the  instruments  or  means 
by  which  this  grace  is  applied  to  the  soul  of 
the  properly  disposed  person,  producing  their 
effect,  ex  opere  operato , that  is,  by  virtue  of 
their  divine  institution. 

Now  for  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  Sa- 
craments, in  adults,  we  not  only  require  Faith, 
but  also  repentance,  hope,  charity  to  a certain 
extent,  ana  other  Christian  virtues. 

Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  your  paragraph  43,  whilst 
it  condemns  the  doctrine  that  Sacraments 
produce  their  effect,  ex  opere  operato,  grossly 
misrepresents  the  doctrine  itself.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  we  do  not  teach  that  justification  is 
derived  from  Faith  alone,  but  I greatly  mis- 
take, if  I shall  not  bring  Luther  and  the  chief 
body  of  your  own  Doctors  to  my  aid,  when 
I come  to  discuss  that  question.  I apprehend 
also,  that  I shall  show  that  the  Article  xiii, 
which  you  have  there  quoted,  is  by  no  means 
so  clear  as  you  assume  it  to  be. 

1 shall  conclude  this  letter  by  inserting  that 
passage  of  Mosheim,  to  which  I alluded,  and 
Maclaine’s  notes  thereon,  with  a very  few  re- 
marks, for  which  the  reader  is  now  prepared. 
Mosheim,  Century  XVI, sect. iii.  Parti,  chapter 

i,  § 86. 

“XXXVI.  The  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, especially  those  of  penance  and  the  Eu- 
charist, forms  the  fifth  subject  of  controversy 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Jesuits  and  many 
other  Doctors  are  of  opinion,  that  tlte  salutary 
I effects  of  the  Sacraments  are  produced  by  their 
intrinsic  virtue  and  immediate  operation * upon 

Madainds  Motes. 

# This  is  the  only  expression  that  occurred 
to  the  translator,  as  proper  to  render  the  true 
sense  of  that  phrase  of  the  scholastic  divines, 
who  say,  that  the  Sacraments  produce  their  ef- 
fect opere  operato.  The  Jesuits  and  Dominicans 
maintain  that  the  Sacraments  have  in  them- 
selves an  instrumental  and  efficient  power,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  work  in  the  soul  (inde- 
pendently on  its  previous  preparation  or  pro- 
pensities) a disposition  to  receive  the  divine 
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the  mind  at  the  time  they  are  administered* 
and  that  consequently  it  requires  but  little  pre- 
paration to  receive  them  to  edification  and  com- 
fort; nor  do  they  think  that  God  requires  a 
mind  adorned  with  inward  purity,  a heart  ani- 
mated with  divine  love,  in  order  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  ends  and  purposes  of  these  religious 
institutions.  And,  hence  it  is,  that  according  to 
their  doctrine,  the  priests  are  emDOwered  to 
give  immediate  absolution  to  all  such  as  confess 
their  transgressions  and  crimes,  and  afterwards 
to  admit  them  to  the  use  of  the  Sacraments. 
But  such  sentiments  are  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion by  all  those  of  the  Romish  communion  who 
have  the  progress  of  vital  and  practical  religion 
truly  at  heart.  These  look  upon  it  as  the  duty 
of  the  clergy  to  use  the  greatest  diligence  and 
assiduity  in  examining  the  characters,  tempers, 
and  actions  of  those  who.  demand  absolution 
and  the  use  of  the  Sacraments  before  they  grant 
their  requests:  since,  in  their  sense  of  things, 
the  real  benefits  of  these  institutions  can  ex- 
tend to  those  only  whose  hearts  are  carefully 
purged  from  the  corruptions  of  iniouity,  and 
filled  with  that  divine  love  that  casteth  out  fear. 
Hence  arose  that  famous  dispute  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  concerning  a frequent  approach  to  the 
holy  communion , which  was  earned  on  with 
such  warmth  in  the  last  century,  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  with  Arnauld*  at 
the  head  of  the  latter,  and  has  been  renewed 
in  our  times  by  the  Jesuit  Pichon,  who  thereby 
incurred  the  indignation  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  French  Bishops.f  The  freauent  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  one  of  the  main  duties 
winch  the  Jesuits  recommended  with  peculiar 
earnestness  to  those  who  are  under  their  spirit- 
ual direction,  representing  it  as  the  most  cer- 
tain and  infallible  method  of  appeasing  the 
Deity,  and  obtaining  from  him  the  entire  re- 
mission of  their  sins  and  transgressions.  This 
manner  of  proceeding  the  Jansenists  censure 
with  their  usual  severity;  and  it  is  also  con- 
demned by  many  other  learned  and  pious  Doc- 
tors of  the  Romish  communion,  who  reject  that 
intrinsic  virtue  and  efficient  operation  that . is 
attributed  to  the  Sacraments,  and  wisely  main- 
tain that  the  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  can  be  profitable  to  those  only 
whose  minds  are  prepared,  by  faith,  repentance, 
and  the  love  of  God,  for  that  solemn  service, 
grace;  and  this  is  what  is  commonly  called  the 
opus  operatum  of  the  Sacraments.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  their  doctrine,  neither  knowledge, 
wisdom,  humility,  faith,  nor  devotion,  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments,  whose 
victorious  energy  nothing  hut  a mortal  sin  can 
resist.  See  Dr.  Courrayer*  Translation  of  Paul 
Sarpi’s  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  tom.  i, 
livr.  ii,  p.  428,  424,  edit.  Amsterdam. 

* Arnauld  published,  on  this  occasion,  his  fa- 
mous hook  ooncerningthe  Practice  of  Commu- 
nicating Frequently.  The  French  title  is, ‘Traite 
dela  frequents  Communion.’ 

* f See  Journal  Universel,  tom,  xiii,  p.  148, 
tonx  xv,  p.  868,  tom.  xv,  p.  W4. 


First,  I observe  upon  the  text  of  Mosheim. 
That  he  wholly  misrepresents  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats;  because  there  was  no  dis- 
te  such  as  he  represents,  between  Catho- 
i.  Next : the  Jesuits  hold  the  doctrine  of 
the  Councils  of  Florence  and  of  Trent,  which 
is  quite  different  from  that  here  attributed 
to  them ; so  that  the  entire  statement  con- 
cerning the  doctrine  of  intrinsic  virtue  and 
immediate  operation,  or  opus  operatum,  is  a 
tissue  of  untruth.  Again,  the  statement  of 
“those  of  the  Romish  Communion  who”  are 
said  to  “have  the  progress  of  vital  and  prac- 
tical religion  truly  at  heart,”  corresponds  with 
the  doctrinal  chapters  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Fourthly,  The  dispute  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Jansenists  aid  not  arise  out  of  this 
question,  nor  rest  upon  this  ground.  Fifthly, 
The  Jansenists  were  not  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church:  they  held  many 
doctrinal  errors  for  which  they  were  con- 
demned. Sixthly,  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween Catholics  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  sacraments  produce  their  effect: 
for  it  is  an  article  of  faith,  that  they  produce 
it,  opere  operate. 

So  that  in  this  paragraph  Mosheim  has 
made  at  least  six  false  statements:  and  when 
his  powers  of  mind  and  means  of  informa- 
tion are  considered,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  any  one  of  them  was,  on  his  part, 
a mistake. 

As  to  Maclaine’s  notes:  He  most  outrage- 
ously misrepresents  the  Jesuits  and  the  Do- 
minicans. How  far  he  is  sustained  in  this 
misconduct  by  Courrayer  or  Paul  Sarpi,  I 
will  not  now  inquire.  The  original  treatises 
and  documents  are  open  under  my  eye ; and 
neither  the  treachery  of  Courrayer  nor  the 
infidelity  of  father  Paul  can  change  the  re- 
cords which  convict  of  great  error  the  com- 
piler of  the  notes.  The  work  of  father  Paul 
is  just  at  my  hand,  and  possibly  may  wammt 
Maclaine  in  stating  that  its  compiler  made 
this  false  statement  amongst  many  hundreds 
of  other  untruths.  But,  as  I remarked,  the 
originals  are  before  me;  and  they  are  the 
best  evidence  of  their  own  meamng; — and 
they  contradict  the  note.  I care  not  then 
to  examine  father  Paul. 

I have  now,  Rev.  Sir,  examined  your  state- 
ment of  what  you  deem  to  be  worthy  of 
censure  in  our  doctrine  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  a sacrament  In  my  next,  I shall  try 
to  show,  that  if  you  believe  as  your  sermon 
teaches,  you  and  I are  better  agreed  upon 
this  doctrine  than  you  appear  to  suspect, 
and  you  will  perhaps  find,  that  in  condemn- 
ing our  doctrine  of  opus  operatum,  you  con- 
demn yourself. 

I remain,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  June  14,  1888. 
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7b  the  Editor s of  the  United  State t Catholic 
Miscellany . 

Gentlemen, — I was  not  aware  until  my  last 
letter  had  been  sent  for  publication,  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bachman  had  sailed  for  Europe. 

1 am  anxious  to  close  my  strictures  on  his 
Sermon  as  speedily  as  my  other  occupations 
will  permit 

As  the  greater  number  had  been  published 
during  his  dwelling  in  Charleston,  ana  as  I par- 
ticipate in  the  feeling  of  his  very  numerous  and 
respectable  friends  in  the  best  wishes  for  his 
safety,  his  health  and  happiness,  and  cherish 
the  hope  of  his  return  ere  long,  to  continue 
amongst  us,  1 can  perceive  no  reason  for  my 
changing  their  address,  nor  for  discontinuing 
their  publication. 

Should  any  one  of  his  friends  think  proper  to 
reply  to  me,  the  question  not  being  a personal 
but  a public  one,  it  is  competent  for  him  to  do 
so.  Should  no  one  else  undertake  it,  my  letters 
will  be  placed  under  the  Doctor’s  eye  at  his  re- 
turn, when  he  may  use  his  own  discretion. 

Yours,  Gentlemen,  very  truly,  B.  C. 

Charleston , June  21,  1888. 


LETTER  XII. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D .,  dfc. 

Rev.  Sir, — I have  shown  in  my  last  letter 
that  Roman  Catholics,  in  believing  that  the 
Sacraments  produce  their  effect,  ex  overt 
operalo , attribute  all  the  benefit  derived  from 
them  to  the  goodness,  the  mercy  and  the 
power  of  God,  and  not  to  the  power  or  vir- 
tue of  the  person  who  administers,  nor  to 
that  of  the  person  who  receives  the  sacra- 
ment : yet  that  the  receiver  must,  if  an  adult, 
have  dispositions  such  as  Christ,  who  insti- 
tuted those  Sacraments,  requires ; otherwise 
he  places  such  an  obstacle  to  the  graces  of 
the  Saerament,  as  to  deprive  himself  of  its  be- 
nefit ; and  by  profaning  a holy  institution  of 
the  Redeemer,  seriously  offends  him.  These 
graces  are  derived  from  the  merits  of  Christ, 
who  established  the  Sacraments  as  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  enabling  us  to  partake  thereof 
ana  thereby  to  profit  by  his  redemption.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  in  the  view  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  Sacraments  confer  grace  ex 
opere  operate,  the  whole  favor  is  attributable 
to  the  mercy  of  God  through  the  merits  of 
Christ  They  do  not  then  attribute  to  them- 
selves, to  tbeir  acts,  to  their  merits,  the  fruit  of 
the  Sacraments,  but  they  render  acknowledg- 
ments to  him  who  is  their  institntor  and  our 
benefactor. 

Now  there  are  others  who  say  that  the 
graces  are  obtained  not  in  the  manner  which 
i have  here  described,  not  opere  operalo , but 
ex  opere  operantis,  that  is,  by  reason  of  the  act 
of  tne  receiver.  These  persons  say  that  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  benefit  of  the  Sacrament, 
consists  in  its  being  an  exciting  ea use  or  oc- 


I casion  which  moves  us  to  dispositions,  by 
I reason  of  which  dispositions  we  obtain  the 
favor  of  God,  or  are  made  acceptable  to  him. 
i Thus  they  say,  the  benefit  being  conferred 
by  reason  of  the  good  disposition  of  the  re- 
ceiver, to  which  he  is  excited  by  occasion  of 
the  Sacrament:  the  receiver  himself  works 
or  acts  in  producing  this  disposition,  and  in 
obtaining  that  grace  which  is  consequently 
received. 

Thus  it  is  by  his  own  act  he  is  benefited : 
he  acted,  and  therefore  God  bestowed  grace, 
this  favor  was  then  ex  opere  operantis , from 
the  work  of  the  agent,  which  agent  is  also 
the  person  benefited.  Thus,  this  is  not  Ca- 
tholic doctrine ; and  Catholics  do  not  teach 
that  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments  is  attributa- 
ble to  their  own  acts,  but  to  the  divine  in- 
stitution. 

Now,  Rev.  Sir,  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
the  charge  so  perpetually  brought  against 
Catholics  by  the  whole  host  of  Reformers, 
alleging  that  Catholics  destroy  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  claim  salvation  from  their  own 
merits,  by  their  own  works,  because  of  their 
own  agency,  and  are  therefore  enemies  to  the 
Gospel  1 Do  you  not  perceive  the  incompa- 
tibility of  their  doctrine  that  grace  is  obtain- 
ed through  the  Sacraments,  ex  opere  operalo , 
that  is,  by  the  merits  and  through  the  insti- 
tutions of  Christ,  and  the  assertion  that  it  is 
produced  ex  opere  operantis;  by  the  acts,  and 
because  of  the  acts  and  by  reason  of  the 
exertion  of  the  person  who  receives  the  Sa- 
crament? 

It  would,  Sir,  be  a curious,  though  a melan- 
choly exhibition,  to  place  the  contradictions 
upon  this  subject,  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
you  call  Reformers,  side  by  side.  It  would 
be  a still  more  melancholy  picture  to  lay  be- 
fore the  public  view,  their  palpable  raise- 
hoods  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  writings  of  approved  Catho- 
lic divines  on  this  topic  ? 

Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  his  work  of  Con- 
troversy, in  his  treatise  u On  the  Sacraments 
in  General,”  cap . L M On  the  Effects  of  the  8a~ 
cramtnts Book  ii,  c.  1,  has  the  following  il- 
lustration of  our  doctrine : 

w We  may  find  an  example  in  nature.  If 
we  desire  to  bum  wood,  it  is  first  put  to  dry — 
fire  is  struck  from  a flint ; it  is  applied  to  the 
wood;  the  burning  follows;  no  one  would 
say  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  burning 
was  the  dryness  of  the  wood,  nor  the  striking 
fire  from  tne  flint,  nor  the  application  of  the 
fire  to  the  wood ; but  it  is  the  fire  itself  which 
causes  the  conflagration  ? This  is  the  primary 
cause,  and  the  heat  or  heating  therewith  is 
the  instrumental  cause.” 

He  had  previously  laid  down  the  doctrine 
which  he  desired  to  exemplify. 
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“Many  things  concur  for  that  justification 
which  is  produced  when  the  Sacraments  are 
received.  On  the  part  of  God,  his  will  to  use 
this  sensible  institution ; on  the  part  of  Christ, 
his  passion ; on  the  part  of  the  minister,  his 
power,  his  will,  his  probity:  on  the  part  of 
the  receiver,  his  will,  his  faith,  and  his  repent- 
ance ; on  the  part  of  the  Sacrament,  the  ex- 
ternal act,  which  is  the  proper  application  of 
the  form  and  matter. 

****** 
The  will  of  God  which  uses  the  Sacrament 
(as  its  instrument)  concurs  actively,  and  is 
the  principal  cause.  The  passion  of  Christ 
concurs  and  is  the  meritorious  cause,  but  not 
the  effective : for  his  suffering  does  not  now 
exist,  but  has  passed  away,  though  it  remains 
in  the  mind  of  God.  The  power  and  the 
will  of  the  minister  necessarily  concur,  but  are 
remote  causes,  because  they  are  required  for 
the  performance  of  the  act  itself-  The  pro- 
bity of  the  minister  is  indeed  required,  that 
he  should  not  himself  be  guilty  of  sin  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  the  receiver  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Sacrament,  but  only  beneficial  in  the 
way  of  prayer  or  of  example.  The  will,  the 
faith,  and  the  repentance,  are  necessarily  re- 
quired in  the  adult  recipient  as  dispositions 
on  the  part  of  the  subject;  but  not  as  active 
causes,  for  it  is  not  faith  and  repentance 
which  produce  the  Sacramental  grace;  nei- 
ther do  they  produce  the  effect  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, but  they  remove  those  obstacles  which 
would  prevent  the  Sacraments  from  produc- 
ing their  effect.  Hence  in  children,  where  a 
disposition  is  not  required,  justification  takes 
place  without  them.” 

Thus  the  effect  flows  from  the  institution, 
the  power  and  the  will  of  God,  who  freely 
-chose  this  mode  out  of  many  others  from 
which  he  was  free  to  select 

The  Catholic  is  always  taught  to  look  to 
the  power  and  the  will  of  God,  producing 
the  spiritual  effects  by  the  instrumental  agency 
of  a man  whom  he  appointed  to  be  his  min- 
ister, and  by  reason  of  the  merits  of  Christ 
Jesus,  through  whose  redemption  only,  we 
are  made  partakers  of  every  Messing.  No- 
thing can  then  be  more  unfair  than  the  manner 
In  wnich  Calvin  states  the  question,  (Inst  b. 
iv,  c.  xiv, } 17,)  tt  The  question  is  only  whe- 
ther God,  as  they  say,  works  by  his  own  pro- 
per and  intrinsic  power,  or  whether  he  re- 
signs his  place  to  external  symbols.”  There 
is  no  such  question,  at  least  so  far  as  Catho- 
lics are  concerned ; because  they  teach  that 
God  himself  works  by  means  of  those  sym- 
bols, because  he  thus  freely  instituted  them 
for  that  purpose ; and  the  symbols,  without 
his  power,  would  be  valueless. 

A little  previously,  ({ 14,)  Cahrin  sald: 


“ He  who  derives  the  cause  of  justice  from 
the  Sacraments,  brings  down  by  his  super- 
stition the  miserable  minds  of  men  to  that 
earth  to  which  they  are  too  much  of  their 
own  nature  inclined : so  that  he  would  rather 
adhere  to  the  contemplation  of  a corporeal 
thing  than  rest  in  God.”  Many  similar  ex- 
pressions are  to  be  found  in  Luther. 

Yet  Luther  sometimes  writes  like  a Catho- 
lic. In  his  book  “ On  the  Captivity  of  Ba- 
bylon? writing  on  baptism,  he  says  of  Cath- 
olics, “Many  thought  that  there  was  some 
hidden  spiritual  virtue  in  the  word  and  in  the 
water  which  wrought  the  grace  of  Christ  in 
the  soul  of  the  recipients.  Others,  contra- 
! dieting  them,  stated  that  there  was  no  virtue 
in  the  Sacraments,  but  that  the  grace  is  be- 
stowed by  God  only,  because  by  covenant  he 
is  present  at  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments which  he  instituted ; but  all  agree  in 
this,  that  the  Sacraments  are  efficacious  signs 
of  grace.” 

Here  we  have  Calvin  asserting  that  the 
contemplation  of  the  external  symbol  draws 
off  the  mind  from  God,  and  Luther  tells  us 
that  whilst  all  (Catholics)  acknowledge  them 
to  be  efficacious  signs  of  grace,  the  great 
portion  of  them  (he  ought  to  have  written  all) 
look  to  God  only  as  the  author  of  that  grace. 

Luther,  in  his  book  “ On  the  Captivity  cf 
Babylon?  says  that  Papists  claim  to  have 
merit  in  receiving  a Sacrament,  because  they 
thereby  fulfil  a precept  and  exhibit  their  faith. 
Yet,  in  the  same  book,  in  the  chapter  on 
Baptism,  in  which  he  made  that  very  asser- 
tion, he  says  that  “they  wfere  driven  to  attri- 
bute so  great  value  to  the  Sacraments  of  the 
New  Law',  as  to  assert  that  they  were  profit- 
able even  to  those  who  were  in  mortal  sin; 
and  that  to  receive  them,  neither  faith  nor 
grace  was  required  by  the  Papists  f*  This 
is  not  only  contradicting  himself,  but  grossly 
misrepresenting  us. 

Calvin,  (in  nis  Instil . b.  iv,  c.  xiv, } 26,) 
states  that  not  only  is  our  doctrine  of  opus 
operalum  false,  but  that  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  a Sacrament  That  it  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  merely  passive 
and  do  nothing,  and  consequently  have  no 
merit  Yet,  (in  his  Antidot . Sess.  7,  Can.  8,) 
he  refutes  this  very  doctrine  of  opus  operation. 
upon  the  principle  that  it  makes  the  efficacy 
of  Sacraments  to  depend  upon  human  merit ! 
In  the  same  work,  (Can.  5,)  he  states,  “If  it 
be  granted,  as  they  ask,  that  in  the  Sacra- 
ments grace  is  obtained,  opere  operata,  the 
part  of  merit  is  separated  from  faith,  so  that 
the  use  of  the  Sacrament  would  alone  suffice 
for  salvation.”  In  the  same,  (on  Can.  be 
-writes  of  us,  w They  feign  that  there  is  some 
magical  virtue  in  the  Sacrament,  which  be- 
comes efficacious  without  Faith.” 
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Not  only  ore  those  statements  contradicto- 
ry, but  like  almost  all  the  assertions  of  the 
originators  of  the  Protestant  religion,  in  re- 
spect to  us — they  are  notorious  misrepre- 
sentations. Sometimes,  however,  the  noto- 
riety and  plainness  of  a writing  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  misrepresent,  and  in  such 
cases  they  had  recourse  to  the  disreputable 
practice,  of  which  Kemnitz  furnishes  us  with 
the  following  sample.  In  his  Examin.  (par . 
ii,  cap.  de  opart  operate,)  he  says  that  some 
Catholics,  such  as  Gropper  and  Alphonsus, 
explained  the  doctrines  in  a correct  and  or- 
thodox way,  but  that  they  differed  from  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  from  the  bulk  of  Cath- 
olic writers. 

“Gropper  and  Alphonsus  pretended  that 
an 'injustice  has  been  done  to  the  school  doc- 
tors, when  it  is  stated  that  as  the  meaning  of 
ex  opere  operate  they  taught,  that  the  Sacra- 
ments conferred  grace  on  the  recipient  who 
had  no  faith ; but  they  say  that  these  writers 
only  meant  to  teach  by  this  phrase  that  the 
truth  (validity)  of  the  Sacraments  was  not 
to  be  derived  from  the  dignity  or  merit  of 
the  minister  who  was  acting,  but  from  the 
institution,  the  power  and  the  operation  of 
God,  who  is  their  author.  * * * * * 

“nut  if  the  adherents  to  the  Pope  mean 
only  this,  when  they  contend  for  opere  ope- 
rate; because  this  opinion  is  true,  there 
would  have  been  no  controversy.  But  all 
the  schoolmen  did  not  formerly  think  so — 
nor  do  the  adherents  of  the  Pope  have  this 
opinion  even  now,  themselves,  when  they 
contend  for  opus  over  alum,  but  they  conceal 
and  nourish  and  obtrude  upon  the  church  a 
very  different  monster  under  those  exotic 
words.” 

Thus,  at  all  times,  when  there  is  question 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  regarding 
what  Catholics  really  believe,  it  has  been  and 
still  is  a rule  which  our  adversaries,  with  a mo- 
desty peculiar  to  themselves,  endeavor  to  en- 
force, that  we  must  not  say  what  we  believe, 
nor  explain  the  meaning  of  our  own  writers, 
but  we  must  quietly  allow  those  of  whom 
we  complain  as  guilty  of  habitual  misrepre- 
sentation, to  explain  our  writers  and  to  make 
opinions  for  ourselves,  that  we  may  have  the 
benefit  of  being  ridiculed  forabsurdities  which 
we  disclaim,  and  being  detested  for  blasphe- 
mies which  we  do  not  commit 

The  world  is  to  be  told  that  opus  operalum 
is  a monster.  We  undertake  to  show  that  it 
has  neither  teeth  nor  claws,  and  is  quite  gen- 
tle, but  we  will  not  be  allowed  to  produce  it; 
our  opponents  have  procured  a hyena,  which 
they  provoke  and  exhibit  under  the  barba- 
rous appellation  of  our  harmless  pet  We 
say  that  the  hyena  is  not  ours,  and  the  good 
promulgators  of  the  Gospel  truth  exclaim, — 


“ The  Romanists  are  ashamed  of  their  pro- 
perty, they  disavow  their  associates,  they  im- 
pose upon  you ! We  warn  you  to  beware 
of  them— confide  in  us.  See  what  a terrible 
brute  this  opus  operalum  is ! God  preserve 
you  from  it,  my  iriends.  Prince  Metternich 
has  sent  it  hither  to  devour  the  lambs,  yea, 
even  the  sheep  entrusted  to  our  care !”  Shall 
I ask,  a By  whom  have  they  been  committed 
to  vour  charge?” 

• You  tell  us,  Sir,  that  the  Sacraments  are 
not  only  marks  of  a Christian  profession 
amongst  men,  but  something  more:  “they 
are  rather  signs  and  evidences  of  the  divine 
disposition  towards  us,  tendered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  and  confirming  the  faith  of 
those  who  use  them.”  In  full  accordance 
with  this,  the  early  associates  of  Luther  com- 
pare them  to  the  preaching  of  the  word,  with 
this  sole  difference,  that  the  speaker  address- 
es the  ear,  the  minister  of  the  sacrament  ad- 
dresses the  eye,  the  object  of  both  is  the 
saifie,  viz.  “ to  excite  and  confirm  the  faith 
of  those  who  use”  the  Sacrament  or  who 
hear  the  Sermon.  Thus,  the  being  present 
at  a good  sermon,  was  equally,  perhaps  more 
beneficial,  than  receiving  the  Sacrament 
Thus  Luther  wrote  in  1520,  (in  his  book  “ On 
the  Captivity  of  Babylon ,”  chap,  of  Baptism.) 

“Baptism  justifies  no  person;  nor  doth  it 
profit  any  person ; but  faith  in  the  word  of  pro- 
mise, to  which  Baptism  is  added,  for  this  is  what 
justifies” 

Again,  he  writes  in  the  same  chapter: 

“ The  same  God  who  now  saves  us  in  Baptism 
and  by  bread,  also  saved  Abel  by  sacrifice,  Noe 
by  the  ark,  Abraham  by  circumcision,  and  all 
others  by  their  proper  signs.” 

After  mentioning  a variety  of  signs  in  the 
old  law,  which  he  calls  Sacraments,  and 
places  on  a footing  of  equal  .dignity  with 
those  of  the  new  law,  he  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  Sacraments  do  not  produce  any  be- 
neficial effect.  Amongst  the  signs  of  the  old 
law  he  mentions  the  fleece  of  Gedeon,  (Judges, 
vi,)  the  sacrifice  of  Manue,  (Ibid,  xvii,)  and 
the  sign  given  to  Achaz,  ( Isaias , vil)  After 
the  enumeration,  he  concludes : 

“ Our  signs  or  sacraments  and  those  of  the 
fathers  have  annexed  to  them  the  word  of  pro- 
mise, which  excites  faith,  and  which  can  be  fill- 
filled  by  no  other  work ; therefore  they  are 
signs  or  sacraments  of  justification,  because  they 
are  sacraments  of  justifying  Faith,  and  not  of 
work : whence  their  entire  efficacy  is  faith  it- 
self not  work : because  he  who  believes  fulfils 
them  even  though  he  should  work  nothing. 
*****  y0r  ran  be  true  that  there 
is  in  the  Sacraments  any  efficacious  power  of 
justification,  or  that  they  are  efficacious  signs  of 
grace : for  all  these  assertions  are  made  to  the 
kiss  (iqjury)  (jaeturam)  of  fiuth.” 
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In  the  next  year  he  wrote,  ( Art  1.) 

M We  say  that  neither  the  Sacraments  of  the 
old  law,  nor  those  of  the  new ; but  faith  alone 
justifies.” 

In  the  year  1523,  we  find  in  his  book  against 
Cochlaeus, 

“Nor  can  any  share  of  justification  be  attri- 
buted to  Baptism ; for  otherwise,  if  in  any  way 
it  justified,  it  would  not  be  lawfiil  to  deny  that 
Baptism  without  faith  justified ; but  when  it  is 
denied  to  that  (Baptism),  it  is  left  properly  to 
faith  only.” 

Thus,  Sir,  it  is  quite  plain,  that  from  the 
year  1520  to  1524,  Luther  attributed  to  the 
Sacraments  no  more  effect  than  would  be 
produced  by  a Sermon,  viz.  the  exciting  and 
confirming  of  faith,  and  consequently  that  the 
administration  of  a Sacrament  to  a person 
whose  faith  could  not  thereby  be  excited  or 
confirmed,  would  be  as  egregious  a piece  of 
folly  as  it  would  be  to  preach  to  a person 
who  was  deaf  or  to  exhibit  a picture  to  one 
who  was  blind;'  and  indeed  Mel&ncthon,  in 
the  year  1530,  remarking  on  the  13th  article 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  in  the  Apol- 
©gy,  compares  the  Sacrament  to  a picture  of 
the  word — and  in  his  book  against  the  Ana- 
baptists, he  writes,  tt  As  the  will  of  God  is 
shown  in  the  word  or  promise,  so  is  it  shown 
in  the  Sacrament  as  in  a painting.” 

It  is  true,  Rev.  Sir,  that  you  have  [said]  in 

Smragraph  26,  that  Luther  was  slow  in 
aside  the  errors  in  which  he  had  been 
;ed;  that  he  commenced  writing  and 
publishing  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  anuses 
of  the  Romish  Church ; that  his  mind  was  for 
a long  time  trammelled  by  the  education  of  a 
monastic  life.  I at  least  intend  to  deal  as 
honestly  with  Luther  as  he  dealt  with  him- 
self. You  state  that “ He  renounced  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  several  doctrines  which 
he  had  advocated  at  an  earlier  period.  In  an 
address,  written  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
he  says,  * I entreat  you  to  read  my  writings 
with  cool  consideration,  and  even  with  much 
pity.  I wish  you  to  know  that  when  I began 
the  affair  of  indulgences,  I was  a monk,  and 
a most  mad  papist  I went  seriously  to  work, 
as  one  who  had  a horrible  dread  of  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  who,  frota  his  inmost  soul, 
was  anxious  for  salvation.  You  will  find, 
therefore,  in  my  earlier  writings,  many  things 
of  which  I do  not  now  approve.*  It  will, 
consequently,  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  writ- 
ings of  Luther,  previous  to  1530,  some  things 
in.  favor  of  errors,  which  he  afterwards  re-  ] 
nounced,  and  which  the  Church  to  which  he , 
Was  attached  subsequently  brought  nearer ! 
to  Scripture  truth.  And  this  was  in  conform- 
ity to  his  dying  commands.  ‘Many  things,’ 
said  he,  ‘are  yet  to  be  made  better.  We  have! 


only  made  the  beginning,  and  have  retained 
some  customs  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
weak  minds.  They  that  come  after  us  we 
hope  will  be  enabled,  by  the  spirit  of  God  to 
do  more.*” 

Now  upon  this  principle  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  as  he  advanced  in  his  Reformation, 
he  came  nearer  to  truth.  We  have  seen  his 
doctrine  respecting  the  'effects  of  the  Sacra- 
ments previous  to  the  year  1530.  Let  us  see 
what  it  was  after  that  year. 

In  his  First  Homily  on  Baptism,  put  forth 
in  1535,  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
part,  we  read: 

“Baptism  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  us,  of  being  profitable  to  us,  that  it  may 
bestow  upon  us  not  any  thing  carnal  or  bodily, 
but  eternal  grace,  eternal  cleanliness  and  holi- 
ness, eternal  life.” 

This  looks  mightily  like  opus  operalttm, 
and  a contradiction  to  some  of  Ills  former 
writings.  His  Second  Homily  on  Baptism 
was  put  forth  five  years  after,  viz.  in  1540. 

“ Baptism  cannot  but  work  (operari)  that  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  videlicet , regeneration, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost  * * * 
*****  Baptism  hath  such  virtue 
and  energy,  that  a man  who  was  conceived  and 
born  in  sin  may  be  regenerated  before  God,  and 
that  he  who  was  before  condemned  to  death, 
may  now  become  the  son  of  God.  Who  can  be 
able  by  his  senses,  by  his  thoughts,  by  his  hu- 
man understanding,  to  attain  and  to  perceive 
this  glory  and  virtue  of  the  most  holy  Baptism  t 
******  John  desired  by  these 
words  to  signify  that  Baptism  was  so  efficacious 
and  of  such  virtue  that  it  could  wash  away  sins, 
drown  and  suffocate  death,  and  heal  and  cleanse 
all  Vices  and  filth.” 

I premised  that  I would  adduce  Luther 
himself  as  vindicating  the  doctrine  of  opus 
operatvm,  and  I think  I have  here  fulfilled  my 
promise.  I did  not,  however,  engage  to  keep 
this  mighty  mau  in  a state  of  consistency ; 
for  indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits 
of  his  character  is  self-contradiction.  You 
are  too  well  acquainted,  I presume,  with  his 
famous  sermon  preached  in  the  Church  at 
Wittenberg,  after  he  had  come  out  from  Pat- 
inos, to  doubt  his  recklessness  on  this  soore. 
“If  you  pretend  to  continue  doing  things 
by  these  common  deliberations,  I mil  unsay 
without  hesitation  all  that  I have  written  or 
taught  I will  make  my  recantation,  and 
leave  you.  Remember,  I have  said  it,  and 
after  all,  what  harm  will  the  Popish  Mass  do 

S>uf*  This  was  indeed  written  before  1530. 

ut  the  passages  which  I have  quoted  for 
the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  were  written 
in  1635  and  154a 

The  article  ix  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg states  “ that  little  children  ought  to  ne 
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baptized;  that  baptism  is  necessary  for  their ! 
salvation ; and  that  by  this  Sacrament,  they  ! 
are  made  the  children  of  God.”  Let  us  for 
a moment  suppose,  what  the  context  will  not 
allow,  that  the  former  passages  from  the 
Homilies  on  Baptism,  mean  only,  that  Bap- 
tism excites  or  creates  Faith,  and  that  Faith 
produces  all  those  fine  effects,  and  therefore 
that  they  are  produced  not  by  baptism  mere- 
ly, but  by  Faith,  which  is  its  consequence. 
The  context,  I repeat,  would  not  warrant 
this  effort  at  creating  a consistency  in  his 
teaching.  Yet  suppose  it  did.  We  now  have 
a subject  incapable  of  Faith,  viz.  a little  child. 
Yet  this  little  child,  we  are  told,  ought  to  be 
baptized!  For  what  purpose?  Because,  says 
the  article, “ baptism  is  necessary  for  its  salva- 
tion.” If  the  child  is  not  saved  without  Bap- 
tism, it  must  be  because  of  sin;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  destroy  sin,  that  the  child  may  be 
saved.  It  is  necestmry  for  its  salvation  that 
it  should  be  baptized.  Baptism,  then,  de- 
stroys sin,  which  was  the  only  obstacle  to  its 
salvation.  But  how  does  baptism  produce 
this  destruction  ? By  exciting  in  the  little 
child  a justifying  faith!  Certainly  not;  be- 
cause the  child  is  incapable  of  having  its 
faith  excited — as  incapable  as  a deaf  man  is 
of  hearing  the  word,  as  incapable  as  a blind 
man  is  of  seeing  a picture.  Yet  the  Baptism 
destroys  sin  by  making  the  child  partaker  of 
the  merits  of  Christ,  which  merits  blot  out 
the  hand-writing  of  sin  and  death,  and  this  is 
a consequence  of  the  will  and  power  of  God, 
of  the  merits  and  institution  of  Christ,  of  the 
ministerial  act  of  him  who  administers  the 
Sacrament  Thus  the  Sacrament  necessarily 
produces  its  effect  ex  opere  operate s on  the 
principle  that  is  expressed  in  the  sixth  arti- 
cle of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  “Bap- 
tism is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  little 
children.”  “ By  mis  Sacrament  they  are  made 
children  of  God.”  Now,  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  gave  this  principle  its  fullest  force 
in  declanng  its  condemnation  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, for  “ asserting  that  children  may  be 
saved  without  baptism,  and  out  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ”  (Art  ix,  p.  12.) 

Amongst  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
Lutheran  writers  at  a later  period  Kemnits 
may  be  placed.  After  quoting  a number  of 
8enptural  passages  against  the  Anabaptists 
to  show  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  he 
writes,  ( Exam.  p.  98,  in  part  2,) 

"Here  are  most  plain  testimonies  which  at- 
tribute efficacy  to  the  sacraments,  and  which 
explain  what  it  is : neither  are  they  to  be  per- 
verted by  tropes  from  that  simple  and  genuine 
meaning  winch  the  true  and  propdr  force  of 
the  words  gives : and  thus  did  the  ancients 
understand  these  testimonies,  simply  as  they 
sound  to  the  ear.” 


How  excellent  a rule ! But'  how  little  ob- 
served by  those  who  lay  it  down  to  confute 
the  Anabaptists,  and  deny  its  force  when  it 
is  used  against  themselves  by  the  Catholic ! — 
The  same  writer  goes  on  in  p.  101 : 

“The  sacraments  are  instrumental  causes,  so 
that  by  those  means  or  organs,  the  Father  wills 
to  exhibit,  to  give  and  to  apply  bis  grace ; the 
Son  wills  to  communicate  his  merit  to  the  be- 
lievers ; the  Holy  Ghost  to  exercise  his  efficacy 
to  salvation  unto  every  believer.” 

The  language  is  precisely  such  as  a Catho- 
lic would  use  to  show  how,  by  means  of  the 
sacrament,  God  produces  the  sanctifying  ef- 
fects ex  opere  operate. 

I shall  now  briefly  advert  to  a few  of  the 
passages  of  the  Holy  Scripture  in  which  the 
foundations  of  this  doctrine  may  be  seen : — 
viz.  That  in  a properly  disposed  subject,  God 
communicates  his  grace  in  virtue  of  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  sacraments,  by  virtue  of  his 
own  institution,  producing  at  once  by  his 
own  power  the  effect  for  which  the  sacra- 
ment was  intended,  that  is,  ex  opere  operate, 
and  not  by  merely  exciting  in  the  recipient  a 
faith  or  confidence  by  the  exercise  of  which 
faith  the  individual  is  justified,  that  is,  ex 
optre  overantis . 

In  Matthew  iii,  2,  John  says,  “ I indeed 
baptize  you  in  water  unto  penance.”  That 
is,  I perform  a ceremony  which  will  excite 
you  to  do  penance, — opus  overantis . “ He 
shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
fire.”  His  baptism  will  pour  into  you 
the  author  of  Grace  and  the  fire  of  Charity — 
opus  operatum.  (Mark  i,  8.)  “ I have  baptized 
you  with  water:  but  he  shall  "baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost”  The  other  Evange- 
lists have  similar  testimony. 

(Mark  xvi,  16.)  “ He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved.”  The  adult  who  ia 
capable  of  belief  will  not  be  saved  by  his 
frith  or  belief,  but  by  the  sacrament  which 
he  subsequently  receives.  (John  in,  5.)  “Un- 
less a man  be  born  again  of  water  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king* 
dom  of  God.”  Here  we  have  the  external 
sign  of  water  and  the  internal  accompanying 
Grace,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  effect,  enter* 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(Acts  ii,  38.)  “Do  penance  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
for  tne  remission  of  your  sins : and  you  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Here 
is  the  removal  of  the  obstacles,  “ Do  pen* 
anee,”  or  as  you  translate  it,  “ Repent,”  the 
receiving  of  the  sacrament,  “ Be  baptized,” 
the  object  “ for  the  remission  of  your  sins  f 
the  effect,  “ you  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost” 

(Acts  xxii,  16.)  “Riae  up,  and  be  baptized. 
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and  wash  away  thy  sins.”  Yet  we  read  that  thou,  Q Moon,  toward  the  valley  of  Ajalon. 
previous  to  this,  Saul  prayed,  (ix.  11,)  and  13.  And  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  stood  still,” 
was  called  to  be  a vessel  of  election  (15.)  &c. 

But  Ananias  was  sent  to  baptize  him,  to  Shall  I tear  this  passage  from  the  sacred 
wash  away  his  sins,  and  that  he  might  be  volume  ? If  1 do,  why  shall  not  one  and 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  (ix,  17.)  Yet  he  another,  and  another  tear  away  other  pas- 
had  faith  for  he  believed,  he  prayed  and  was  sages  upon  the  same  principle  ? What  then 
three  days  fasting,  (ix,  9.)  Still  his  sins  i becomes  of  the  Book  ? Sir,  we  must  give 
were  to  be  washed  away  by  baptism.  I up  the  Bible,  or  we  must  believe  that  it  is 
(Ac&,viii,  17.)  “Then  they  laid  their  hands  > not  folly  to  show  the  power  of  God  in 
upon  them ; and  they  received  the  Holy  | using  the  materials  of  the  natural  world  for 
Ghost  18.  And  when  Simon  saw  that  by  j his  own  supernatural  purposes,  and  that  this 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  Apostles,  may  be  done  even  by  an  appeal  or  an  address 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  given,  he  offered  them  ! to  an  insensible  element  The  Saviour  him- 
money.  19.  Saying : Give  me  also  this  I self  declares  it  ( Mali . xvii,  19.)  “ If  you 
power,  that  on  whomsoever  I shall  lay  hands,  | have  faith,  as  a grain  of  mustard  seed,  you 
he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost”  Here  is  a shall  say  to  this  mountain : Remove  from 
power  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  an  exter-  hence  to  yonder  place ; and  it  shall  remove.” 
nal  rite,  to  give  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  author  The  Lord  himself  commanded  the  winds  and 
of  Grace,  in  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation,  the  waves,  {Matt,  viii,  26.)  and  they  obeyed 
to  the  properly  disposed  persons  who  had  him.  Not  only  did  the  Saviour  address  the 
been  baptized.  dead,  {Luke,  vii,  14,  John , xi,  43,)  but  in  this 

(2  Tim.  i,  6.)  “ I admonish  thee,  that  thou  i he  was  imitated  by  St  Peter,  {Acts,  ix,  40,) 
stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  I and  with  a like  result 
the  imposition  of  my  hands.”  By  the  exter- 1 The  sacraments  produce  their  effects  ngt 
nal  rite  of  ordination  the  grace  of  God  was  j according  to  the  caprice  of  man,  but  by  the 
given  to  him.  ! institution  of  God,  and  this  is  an  unvarying 

I could  multiply  quotations,  but  it  would ! ordinance.  They  produce  their  effects  by 
be  to  no  purpose.  The  few  passages  referred  the  power  of  God,  but  by  man’s  ministerial 
to,  suffice  to  exhibit  the  Scriptural  ground  on  agency,  solely  because  it  was  so  regulated 
which  our  teaching  rests, — and  could  it  tend  by  the  Saviour.  They  produce  their  effects, 
to  any  useful  purpose,  I could  adduce  the  by  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  by 
testimony  of  early  councils,  and  of  the  erni-  ceremonial  observance,  because  Christ  estab- 
nent  writers  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  lished  this  as  the  mode.  Their  value  does 
portions  of  the  Church,  from  Justin  Martyr,  not  depend  upon  the  worth  or  virtue  of  the 
who  stated  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  in  minister,  because  it  is  not  of  his  merits,  but 
his  apology  M that  we  obtain  in  water  the  of  those  of  the  Saviour,  that  the  recipient 
forgiveness  of  our  previous  sins,”  and  from  partakes.  Their  validity,  however,  does  de- 
Tertullian,  who  recites  the  spiritual  effects  pend  upon  the  ministerial  character  of  him 
of  several  of  the  sacraments  as  produced  by  who  administers ; because  the  effect  can  be 
the  performance  of  the  external  rite, — down  produced  only  by  observing  the  ordinance  of 
to  the  very  day  when  the  contradictory  doc-  Christ,  and  no  one  can  validly  confer  the 
trine  was  broached  by  Luther  in  his  work,  benefit  but  he  to  whom  Christ  has  committed 
u On  the  Babylonish  Captivity ,”  in  1520.  the  power. 

I am  aware  of  the  supercilious  air  with  The  effect  is  not  produced  by  the  good 
which  several  Protestant  writers  affect  mighty  disposition  of  the  recipient,  though  it  will  not 
wisdom  in  rising  above  the  vulgar  prejudices,  be  produced  m one  who  is  not  properly 
as  they  say,  of  an  ignorant  age,  when  men  disposed.  Thus,  Rev.  Sir,  it  is  produced  by 
imagined  religion  was  a sort  of  magic,  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  ex  opere 
that  the  insensible  elements  were  to  obey  operato,  and  not  by  the  agency  of  the  reci- 
the  command  ridiculously  given  to  them  by  pient,  or  ex  opere  operands.  If  it  be  not  so 
men  who  addressed  them  as  if  they  had  produced  by  baptism  in  a little  child,  how  is 
sense  and  understanding  and  power  of  action,  it  produced  ? Y our  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
But,  Sir,  there  is  a semblance  of  wisdom  Luther,  and  your  principal  writers  teach  cod- 
which  is  destructive ! — What  would  those  tradictions  upon  the  subject.  The  Catholic 
men  say  to  the  sacred  record?  {Josue,  x,  12.)  Church  has  always  taught  her  present  doo- 
u Then  Josue  spoke  to  the  Lord,  in  the  day  trine,  and  will  continue  Sways  so  to  teach  ? 
that  he  delivered  the  Ammorhites  in  the  sight  I remain,  Rev.  Sir, 

of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  he  said  before  • Yours,  B.  C. 

them : Move  not,  O Sun,  toward  Gabaon,nor  Charleston,  8.  C.,  June  21, 1838. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  <Spc. 

Ret.  Sir, — I have  now  shown  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  unworthy  receivers  of  a sacra- 
ment, not  only  do  not  partake  of  salvation, 
but  do  commit  a sacrilege ; and  that  they  who 
partake  of  those  sacrea  institutions  of  the 
Saviour  with  proper  dispositions,  do,  there- 
in, by  the  power  and  mercy  of  God  and  by 
the  ministry  of  the  Church,  certainly  obtain 
the  graces  and  blessings  which  the  Saviour 
attached  thereto.  I have  further  shown,  that 
according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  the  grace 
thus  acquired  may  be  lost  by  the  criminali- 
ty or  by  the  negligence  of  the  person  who 
received  the  favor, — and  hence  that  your  42d 
paragraph  was  altogether  based  upon  a mis- 
take. I have  too  much  respect  for  you,  to 
suppose  that  it  was  a wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion. I have  farther  shown  you,  that  if  the 
Sacraments  be,  as  you  admit  they  are, 44  means 
of  grace,”  their  effects  must  be  produced 
by  their  own  immediate  instrumentality  as 
44  means”  instituted  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Saviour,  and  this  is  what  Catholic  divines  un- 
derstand by  opus  operaLum.  And  I have 
' shown  you  that  subsequently  to  the  year 
1630,  Luther  and  several  other  eminent  teach-  i 
ere  of  your  society,  wrote  and  spoke  as  strong- 
ly in  support  of  this  doctrine  as  Catholics  do. 

I now  farther  observe  upon  your  43rd  para- 
graph, that  you  would  therein  appear  not  to 
condemn  the  doctrine  yourself,  because  you 
do  not  simply  assert  that  44  your  churches” 
44  condemn  those  who  maintain  that  the  Sa- 
craments produce  justification  in  their  reci- 
pients as  matters  of  course  (ex  opere  operalo)” 
out  you  give  as  a portion  of  the  some  sen- 
tence the  following  passage — ■“  and  who  do 
not  teach  that  faith  is  necessary  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Sacramento,  to  the  remission  of 
sins.”  Now,  Sir,  this  quotation  which  you 
adopt  from  Schmucher,  leaves  uncensured, 
the  doctrine  M that  the  Sacraments  produce 
justification  in  their  recipients  as  matters  of 
eourse,  if  those  recipients  have  faith  at  the 
time  of  receiving  them.” — And  the  Catholic 
Church  holds,  as  doctrine  that  passage  of  St 
Paul,  (Heb.  xi,  6,)  44  Without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God.  For  he  that  cometh 
to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he 
is  a rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him.”  They 
also  hold,  as  doctrine,  that  no  one  can  be 
justified  to  the  remission  of  sins,  without 
pleasing  God.  Thus  your  43d  paragraph,  if  in 
regular  theological  meaning,  it  was  intended 
to  assert  that  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which  you 
identify  with  that  of  Hinkel,  was  condemned 
even  by  your  Churches,  is  also  based  upon  a 
palpable  mistake, — because  both  clauses  of 
your  sentence  must  be  taken  as  a whole,  for 


they  are  united  by  the  conjunctive  participle 
and, — wherefore  the  condemnation  attaches 
only  to  those  who  hold  both  clauses  con- 
junctively, which  neither  Catholics  nor  Hink- 
elites  do.  Neither  do  I understand  clearly 
what  your  own  teaching  is,  nor  can  I deter- 
mine that  of  your  society,  nor  of  your  eminent 
writers  upon  this  subject,  because  I find  them 
teaching  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  ano- 
ther way.  In  fact,  Sir,  they  are  as  vague,  as 
indefinite,  and  as  unstable  [in]  teaching  the 
nature  of  the  Sacraments  as  they  are  [in] 
teaching  the  nature  of  the  Eucbonst 

You  nave  undertaken,  Sir,  (in  parag.  13,) 
44  to  show  from  that  holy  volume  to  which 
Luther,  Melanothon  and  the  learned  and  pious 
Reformers  ever  resorted  for  light  and  know- 
ledge, that  their  (the  Hinkelites’)  doctrines 
are  unscriptural,  and  that  the  sentiments  they 
promulgate  are  not  contained  in  the  articles 
of  the  church  or  in  the  writings  of  the  Re- 
formers” 44  We  wish  to  convmce  them  and 
all  others,  that  there  is  an  evident  act  of  in- 
justice in  advocating  sentiments  as  coming 
from  the  Reformers  which  are  directly  op- 
posed throughout  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
writings.” 

Now,  Sir,  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the 
doctrine  that  the  Sacraments  produce  imme- 
diately, of  their  own  nature,  under  the  pro- 
per circumstances,  the  spiritual  effects  for 
which  they  were  instituted  by  Christ,  viz., 
conveying  his  grace  to  our  souls, — have  been 
examined  by  me  in  su<Sh  a way,  as  I think 
shows : first,  that  neither  of  them  is  unscrip- 
tural ; and  also  to  show : secondly,  that  the 
sentiments  which  you  appear  to  condemn, 
are  contained  in  the  authoritative  writings  of 
several  of  your  public  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies ; and  are  in  the  third  place  sustained  in 
the  writings  of  many  of  those  gentlemen 
whom  you  call  Reformers.  I apprehend,  Sir, 
that  you  have,  unintentionally  I presume,  done 
more  injustice  to  the  Catholics  and  to  the 
Hinkelites  than  these  latter  have  done  to  you, 
by  your  stating  that  they  taught,  44  That  in 
partaking  of  the  Sacraments  we  become  en- 
titled to  salvation,” — and  44  that  faith  is  not 
necessary,  in  the  reception  of  the  Sacramento, 
to  the  remission  of  sins.” 

I now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  your 
paragraphs  14, 15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20* — 
and I prefer  inserting  them  here,  in  fall,  that 
they  may  be  more  directly  under  the  eye  of 
the  reader. 

i 

14.  “1st.  Then  let  us  inquire  whether  the  Holy 
Scriptures  any  where  inculcate  the  belief  that 
baptism  is  regeneration. 

‘‘We  will  first  endeavor  to  explain  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  that  are  usually  urged  in  fa- 
vor .of  this  doctrine.— In  a conversation  with 
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Nicedemus,  (John,  8d  chapter)  our  Saviour  in- 
structs him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  birth,  or 
regeneration.  In  the  8rd  verse  he  says  ‘ except 
a man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.'  The  meaning  in  the  original  is,  ex- 
cept a man  be  bora  from  above.  Every  man 
must  have  two  births,  one  from  the  earth  which 
enables  him  to  see  the  light,  and  experience  the 
enjoyments  of  this  world,  and  one  from  above, 
which  fits  him  for  the  kingdom  of  glory  hereaf- 
ter. Nioodemus  could  not  comprehend  how  a 
man  could  be  bora  when  he  was  old.  Our  Lord 
then  reiterates  his  first  declaration  with  an  ad- 
dition,-—‘Except  a man  be  bora  of  water  and 
the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.’ 
When  men  became  converted  to  the  Christian 
religion  they  were  admitted  by  water  baptism 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
But  the  water  which  was  used  was  only  an  em- 
blem of  the  Holy  Spirit — This  baptism  admit- 
ted them  into  the  visible  kingdom  of  God— into 
the  family  of  believers.  Something  more  was 
necessary,  and  our  Saviour  taught  Nicodemua, 
that  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  invisible 
kingdom  of  God  he  must  be  born  of  the  Spirit 
— his  heart  must  be  converted  to  God  by  the 
divine  influences  from  above.  If  baptism  alone 
was  regeneration  why  does  the  Saviour  lay  such 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  a new  birth,  as  effect- 
ed by  the  Holy  Spirit ! In  the  16th  chapter 
of  Mark,  after  our  Lord  had  given  his  commis- 
sion to  his  Apostles,  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  he  tells 
them, 1 He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shall 
be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned.’  4 He  that  believeth’ — that  accepts 
this  Gospel  as  a revelation  from  God — 4 and  is 
baptized*— that  is,  makes  an  .open  profession  of 
it  in  the  way  which  God  has  instituted,  by  bap- 
tism— 4 shall  be  saved ;’ — 4 but  he  that  believeth 
not’ — that  is,  he  that  yields  no  faith  or  obe- 
dience to  this  Gospel,  (and  here  no  reference  is 
made  to  baptism) — ‘shall  be  damned’ — be- 
cause he  rejects  the  Gospel,  the  only  provision 
that  could  be  effectual  in  saving  his  soul  The 
following  passage  contained  in  rani’s  Epistle  to 
Titus,  8rd  chapter,  5(h  verse,  has  also  been 
brought  forward  as  evidence  in  fhvor  of  their 
doctrine.  4 According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renew- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost.’  If  these  words  have 
reference  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  they  can 
only  mean  that  baptism  which  Christ  has  es- 
tablished in  his  Church,  is  symbolical  of  that 
change  of  the  heart  which  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation.— Thus  far,  therefore,  we  find  nothing  in 
the  holy  Scriptures  that  can  warrant  us  inbe- 
lieving  so  dangerous  a doctrine.” 

15.  44  But  let  us  inquire  in  what  manner  were 
men  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  converted 
to  God.  When  the  Apostles  received  their 
commission,  they  were  commanded  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  baptism  was 
to  be  an  evidence  of  their  frith,  and  not  frith 
the  result  of  baptism.  They  preaohed  first  re- 
peotsnos  and  froth,  and  then  enjoined  the  duty 


of  baptism.  We  read  that  Lydia  was  baptised, 
but  not  until  the  Lord  had  opened  her  heart. 
The  Jailer  was  baptised  in  consequence  of  his 
frith.  Paul  was  not  baptised  until  after  he  had 
been  converted  in  a miraculous  manner.  And 
when  the  Eunuch  said  to  Philip,  see  here  is 
water,  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptised, 
Philip  replied,  if  thou  believest  with  all  thy 
heart  thou  mayest” 

16.  44  If  the  doctrine  was  true  that  baptism 
is  regeneration,  then  all  those  vast  hordes  of 
Indian  captives  that  were  driven  to  the  baptis- 
mal font  oy  Cortes,  Pizarro,  and  their  infamous 
hosts  of  plunderers,  who  held  over  them  the 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  cross  in  the  other, 
must  have  been  suddenly  converted  from  hea- 
thenism to  the  true  frith,  and  been  fitted  for 
the  kingdom  of.  God,  and  the  world  has  been 
unjust  in  censuring  them  for  crimes,  which,  how- 
ever great  may  have  been  the  tortures  they  in- 
flicted on  their  fellow-men,  were  yet  the  instru- 
ments of  saving  their  souls.” 

17.  44  Thus  far  we  have  only  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  persons  of  adults,  who  had  been 
converted  and  baptized.  But  the  individuals 
who  have  adopted  these  unscriptural  senti- 
ments, are,  in  common  with  us,  advocates  of 
infant  .baptism.  Among  the  JewB  the  prose- 
lytes from  heathenism  were  baptized  as  well  as 
their  children,  and  in  the  New  Testament  we 
read  that  whrie  families  were  baptized ; wit- 
ness those  of  the  Jailer  at  Philippi— of  Lydia 
and  Stephanug ; and  we  are  no  where  told  that 
the  children  were  excluded.  A vast  majority 
of  the  Christian  world  has  acknowledged  a be- 
lief in  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  and  our 
opponents  are  equally  strenuous  with  ourselves 
on  this  subject  If  baptism  is  regeneration, 
why  does  not  every  child  baptized  in  infancy, 
henceforth  walk  with  God,  ana  lead  a devoted, 
pious  life.  Now  is  this  the  fact  f Have  we  not 
on  the  contrary  the  must  unquestionable  evi- 
dence, from  the  conduct  of  thousands  of  young 
persons,  that  their  hearts  are  yet  unchanged — 
that  they  are  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and 
in  the  bonds  of  iniquity.” 

18.  44  We  have  now,  we  think,  conclusively 
shown,  that  this  doctrine  is  every  where  oppos- 
ed by  the  letter  and  meaning  of  the  Scripture ; 
it  may,  however,  be  inquired,  is  it  not  counten- 
anced by  the  creed  of  our  Church,  from  whence 
it  is  pretended  to  be  derived  f We  answer,  let  the 
language  of  our  confession  speak  for  itself  The 
following  is  the  whole  of  our  article  on  baptism.” 

19.  44 1 Concerning  baptism,  our  Churches 
teach  that  fris  a necessary  ordinance,  that  it  is 
a mean*  of  araee , and  ought  to  be  administered 
also  to  children,  who  are  thereby  dedicated  to 
God,  and  received  into  his  favor.  ” 

20.  * Here  then  it  is  plainly  declared  that 
baptism  is  only  the  means  of  graoe,  and  in  con- 
formity to  these  views,  our  Churches  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  teach  no  other  doctrine, 
and  feel  themselves  authorised,  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, gad  the  articles  of  frith,  to  declare  that 
baptism  is  aot  regeneration." 
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I mast  begin  by  remarking  that  in  para-  I 
graph  22,  you  state  that  the  doctrine  which 
yon  hero  combat  is  a doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  doctrine  is  stated  to  be  “ Baptism  is 
regeneration.”  Now  Sir,  regeneration  means 
the  being  bom  again.  But  as  this  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a variety  of  ways,  it  is  better  that 
we  should  be  explicit  and  precise  in  the 
meaning  of  our  subject  In  paragraph  16, 
you  appear  to  say  that  we  call  Baptism  re- 
generation, in  the  sense  that  by  the  mere  per- 
formance of  the  rite  upon  the  adult,  he  is 
suddenly  fitted  for  heaven,  whatever  his  dis- 
position may  be,  even  though  he  had  not 
faith.  This  is  in  keeping  with  your  assertion 
in  paragraph  42,  stating  that  we  teach  “that 
in  partiucing  of  the  Sacraments  we  become 
entitled  to  salvation.”  Sir,  the  Catholic 
Church  teaches  no  such  doctrine.  Therefore 
if  I am  to  understand  your  proposition  thus 
explained,  you  have  made  another  egregious 
mistake.  I will  not  say  that  you  nave  in- 
tentionally misrepresented  us,  for  I think  it 
very  likely  that  you  have  been  honestly  led 
astray  by  your  own  Theologians,  who  scarce- 
ly ever  give  an  honest  representation  of  what 
we  teach.  I would  as  soon  expect  to  find  a 
correct  exhibition  of  the  concerns  of  a Con- 
vent from  Maria  Monk,  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Slo- 
cum, or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brownlee,  of  New  York, 
as  I would  to  obtain  a correct  statement  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  from  one  of  your  Theolo- 
gians. I have.  Sir,  read  probably  as  deeply 
as  you  have,  the  works  of  the  great  defend- 
ers of  what  you  call  Reform,  and  I am 
pretty  well  acauainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  I know  of  no  more 
mean  and  wicked  and  unprincipled  forgeiy : 
this,  Sir,  is  very  strong  language,  which  I de- 
liberately use:  I know  of  no  more  mean  and 
wicked  and  unprincipled  forgery,  than  the 
great  body  of  Protestant  Theologians  have 
committed,  in  misrepresenting  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Hence,  Sir,  I am  by  no  means  aston- 
ished at  the  palpable  ignorance  of  the  genu- 
ine dectrine.of  our  Church,  which  manifestly 
pervades  the  great  body  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  who  study  those  works,  and  who 
rehr  upon  their  authority.  ,• 

In  your  paragraph  14,  you  say,  “The 
meaning  of  vie  original  Scripture  text  ia,  ex- 
cept a man  be  bora  from  above.”  Now,  Sir, 
you  will  excuse  me  for  dissenting  from  you. 
The  word  in  Greek,  which  I suppose  you  call 
the  original,  is  ccv’'«6sv.  This  word  has  s 
veral  meanings,  amongst  which  is  “from 
above”  and  “ again,”  or  “ a second  time.” — My 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  you  are ; first, 
the  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  one  of  the  very 
oldest  Latin  translations,  made,  I may  say,  at 
the  moment  almost  co-eval  with  the  original, 


and  this  gives  me  dermn  “ again”  or  a a se- 
cond time,” — secondly,  the  Syriac  translates 
it  in  the  same  manner,  again ; thirdly,  the 
Arabic  translates  it  a second  time . Upon  the 
plain  principle  that  the  early  translators  and 
the  great  body  of  Christians  in  the  first  ages, 
were  better  qualified  than  either  you  or  1 
can  now  pretend  to  be,  to  express  the  exact 
meaning  of  this  word,  I should  rest  satisfied. 
But,  Sir,  the  very  answer  of  Nicodemus  in  the 
4th  verse,  shows  the  meaning.  “ How  can 
a man  be  born  when  he  is  old?  can  he  enter 
the  second  time  tisvrspov  into  his  mother’s 
womb,  and  be  bora  again?” 

Again,  Sir,  you  say,  “ But  the  water  which 
was  used  was  only  an  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  this  baptism  admitted  them  into  the 
visible  kingdom  of  God,  into  the  family  of 
believers.”  If  he  was  admitted  into  the  fa- 
mily of  believers  in  a proper  manner,  he  must 
be  a believer, — if  a believer,  he  must  have 
faith ; and  according  to  you,  if  he  had  faith, 
he  was  justified.  Thus  he  must  have  been 
justified  either  before  or  at  baptism. 

The  Catholic  says,  that  without  faith  in 
the  adult,  the  Sacrament  will  not  produce  its 
effects  of  sanctification  or  justification,  be- 
cause the  want  of  faith  is  an  obstacle  to  that 
grace. 

You  appear  by  your  explanation  of  the  above 
passage  of  St.  John  and  of  that  in  the  16th 
chapter  of  St  Mark  to  consider  Baptism  not 
indeed  to  be  regeneration,  but  not  to  be  more 
than  a mere  unessential  profession  of  belief 
for  you  tell  us  that  no  reference  is  made  to 
want  of  Baptism  where  the  man  is  damned ; 
but  he  suffers  this  penalty,  because  he  rejects 
the  Gospel,  the  only  provision  that  could  be 
effectual  in  saving  his  soul.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  you,  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  is  the 
only  provision  for  salvation.  If  by  this  you 
mean,  that  the  only  way  in  which  a person 
can  partake  of  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  is 
by  obeying  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ; you 
teach  Catholic  doctrine.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  an  authoritative  exhibition  of  what 
preparation  the  Catholic  Church  requires  in 
an  adult,  who  prepares  for  Baptism.  After 
having  in  chapter  v,  of  the  sixth  Session  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  celebrated  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1647,  described  the  excitement  of 
the  sinner  by  God’s  holy  inspiration,  and  his 
correspondence  with  this  grace  by  his  deter- 
mination to  torn  to  God  and  his  prayer  for 
aid, — the  council  proceeds  to  state  in 

CHAPTER  VL 

The  manner  of  preparation. 

But  they  are  d ispoeed  for  justification  itself 
whilst  excited  by  cuvine  grace,  and  being  aided, 
in  receiving  frith  by  bearing  (Rom.xJ  they  are 
freely  moved  towards  God,  believing  those 
things  to  be  true  which  are  divinely  revealed 
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and  promised ; and  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
impious  man  is  justified  by  Goa,  through  his 
grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus:  (Rom.  iii,  24,)  ana  whilst  understanding 
that  they  are  sinners,  by  turning  themselves 
from  the  fear  of  divine  justice,  by  which  they 
are  usefully  shaken  to  the  contemplation  of 
God’s  mercy,  they  are  raised  to  hope  trusting 
that  God  will  be  merciful  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  Christ,  they  begin  to  love  him  as  the  foun- 
tain of  all  justification.  (Psalm  xli,  1.)  And 
therefore  they  are  moved  against  their  sins 
with  a sort  of  hatred  and  detestation,  that  re 
with  that  penance  which  should  be  done  before 
Baptism,  whilst  finally  they  propose  to  receive 
Baptism,  to  begin  a new  life  and  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God.  Concerning  this  dis- 
position, it  is  written,  (Heb.  xi,  6,)  that  he  that 
cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  is  a 
re  warder  of  them  that  seek  him : and  (Matt,  ix, 
2 ; Mark , ii,)  Son  have  confidence,  thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee,  and  (Eccles.  i,  27.)  Ihe  fear  of  the 
Lord  driveth  out  sin,  and  (Acts  ii,  38.)  Do  pen- 
ance and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  your 
sins,  and  you  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost : and  (Matt,  xxviii,  19,  Mark  xvi,  16,) 
Going,  therefore,  teach  all  nations ; baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsover  I commanded  you.  And 
(1  Kings x ii,  3,  ii,  1.)  Prepare  your  hearts  unto 
the  Lord. 

When  you  calmly  examine  this  doctrinal 
declaration,  is  it  possible  you  could  deliber- 
ately assert,  that  Catholics  teach,  that  the 
mere  rite  of  Baptism  is  regeneration  ? No 
Sir,  no  honest  and  intelligent  man  could  do 
ho.  You  have  done  it,  not  I believe  by  rea- 
son of  any  want  of  honesty,  nor  because  of 
any  lack  of  intelligence,  but  because  you  have 
never  studied  our  doctrines  in  their  proper 
place,  but  taken  upon  trust,  the  assertions  of 
your  first  founders  and  of  your  divines,  whom 
you  call  Reformers,  and  whom  I declare  to 
be,  in  this  instance,  void  of  all  honesty. 

The  sacrament  of  Baptism  is  the  means  or 
instrument  by  which  God  takes  away  sin  and 
sanctifies  the  soul  of  the  properly  dispos- 
ed adult.  Thus,  though  it  be  not  regenera- 
tion, it  is  the  Sacrament  of  regeneration, — 
and  1 believe  you  will  find  in  the  passages  of 
Scripture  above  cited  and  in  many  others, 
sufficient  warrant  for  this  belief. 

Now,  Sir,  there  was  no  sufficient  motive  for 
mistranslating  the  word  av*'u4sv  to  find  a 
proof  against  us,  of  the  necessity  of  the  in- 
fluence from  above,  to  prepare  an  adult  for 
the  Sacrament  of  regeneration,  because  any 
man  who  would  deny  such  necessity  would, 
by  the  fact,  cease  to  be  a Catholic.  The 
third  canon  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  is  in  the  following  words: 

If  any  one  shall  say , that  a mania  aide  to  be- 


lieve, to  hope,  to  love  or  to  be  penitent,  as  he 
ought,  bo  that  the  grace  of  justification  may  be 
bestowed  upon  him,  without  the  previous  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  aid.  Let  him 
be  Anathema. 

Thus  Sir,  the  Catholic  Churclfcondemns  as 
a heresy  that  which  your  teachers  impute  to 
her  as  a doctrine ; and  she  anathematizes 
those  who  hold  that  which  you  charge  her 
with  teaching.  Is  there  any  reason  here.  Sir, 
for  the  application  of  the  10th  verse  of  that 
same  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  ? 
“ Art  thou  a master  in  Israel  and  knowest 
not  these  things  ?” 

I have  nothing  then  to  say  to  your  15th 
paragraph,  but  that  it  leaves  the  Catholic  un- 
touched, and  that  a mistake  concerning  doc- 
trine, which  it  contains,  will  not  be  easily  re- 
conciled with  either  your  19th  or  your  20th 
paragraphs. 

Your  16th  paragraph.  Sir,  is  so  pretty  a 
piece  of  rhetoric  that  it  would  be  a pity  to 
spoil  it,  did  not  the  unsparing  sternness  of 
| truth  and  justice  require  its  decomposition. 
In  the  first  place,  good  Sir,  you  ought  to  have 
better  ascertained  the  fact  that  Cortes,  Pi- 
zarro  and  their  infamous  host  of  plunderers 
really  did  hold  swords  in  one  hand  and  cross- 
es in  the  other,  before  you  made  the  asser- 
tion. I once  knew  the  Mayor  of  a city,  who 
sent  a dispatch,  assuring  the  government, 
that  he  was  in  such  dread  of  an  invading 
army,  that  whilst  he  was  writing  the  commu- 
nication, he  had  a sword  in  one  hand  and  a 
pistol  in  the  other ! I am  aware.  Sir,  that 
Hume  and  Robertson,  and  other  philosophi- 
cal historians  furnished  models  for  pretty  sen- 
tences of  this  description.  But  I can  assure 
you  there  is  often  a good  deal  of  hyperbole 
on  their  pages,  and  where  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion is  in  question,  they  are  not  to  be  trusts 
ea  one  whit  more  than  are  your  theologian* 
I put  down  the  sw  ord  and  cross  then  as  figu- 
rative. You  see,  I am  not  always  an  enemy 
to  the  figurative  sense.  I am  no  apologist 
for  the  barbarous  extirpators  of  the  Indians: 
but  recollect,  Sir,  that  there  are  some  senti- 
mental members,  eyen  to-day,  in  the  fivan- 

falical  Churches  of  our  Union,  and  perhaps 
ir,  even  in  the  Lutheran  Evangelical  Church 
of  the  United  States,  who  weep  over  the 
wrongs  endured  by  our  red  brethren  in  Flori- 
da and  in  the  Cherokee  district,  and  who  de- 
nounce in  no  measured  terms,  the  barbarities 
of  Georgia  and  the  cruelty  of  the  infamous 
hosts  of  plunderers  who  are  aided  and  abet- 
ted by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Sir,  I nave  lamented  the  fate  of  the  Carrib,  I 
traversed  the  odoriferous  lands  where  once  he 
dwelt  in  peace  before  the  face  of  the  white 
man  was  seen  within  his  borders.  I have 
read  the  description  of  the  injustice  and  cro- 
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elty  under  which  he  was  bowed  down  and  I 
wept  I have  read  and  I have  listened  to  the 
effusions  of  a similar  description  by  our  own 
public  men  and  by  those  who  are  eminent 
as  statesmen  and  as  scholars  in  remote  na- 
tions, when  they  were  advocating  the  cause 
of  the  Indian  and  of  the  Negro ! I have  ob- 
served both,  and  I have  learned  the  value  of 
the  effusion. 

These  descriptions  will  go  down  to  the 
children  of  future  generations:  and  before 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  it  will  be  pro- 
claimed and  generally  believed,  that  we  of 
this  age,  and  of  this  section  of  our  Union 
were  heartless  and  unjust  Even  now  Sir, 
this  is  proclaimed  to  half  the  world,  and  by 
the  greater  portion  of  that  half  it  is  believed. 
.You  and  I know,  that  this  is  an  unfounded 
calumny, — yet  we  are  not  able  to  prevent  its 
transmission  to  other  days,  nor  its  belief  by 
generations  yet  to  rise. 

Thus,  also,  Sir,  your  16th  paragraph  is  the 
production  of  mistake.  It  is  imagination,  a 
painting. 

The  Catholic  Church  confers  not  baptism 
upon  an  adult  against  his  will,  not  without 
his  consent,  nor  would  such  a baptism  be  a 
sacrament  Hence  from  the  beginning,  she 
prepared  those  who  sought  Baptism  by  the 
exercises  of  the  Catechumen,  in  order  to  cre- 
ate those  dispositions  which  the  Council  of 
Trent  describes.  It  was  often  discovered  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  that  persons 
feig  ned  a desire  which  they  had  not,  and  in 
order  to  prove  and  to  prepare  them,  several 
councils  enacted  that  they  should  be  kept 
during  months  in  a state  of  preparation,  until 
their  motive  could  be  detected  and  their  dis- 
positions be  ascertained.  And  it  is  indispen- 
sably required  in  every  case,  that  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  asked  44  Wilt  thou  be  baptized  V* 
Children  answer  by  their  sponsors;  but 
adults  must  answer  also  for  themselves, — 
and  St  Thomas  of  Aquin,  writing  upon  the 
subject  nearly  three  centuries  previous  to  the 
formation  of  a Lutheran  Church,  {jives  the 
following  reasons : (3  nor.  qu.  lxviii,  Art  7,) 
First,  The  persons  who  come  for  baptism, 
are  by  the  ritual  required  to  ask  it  from  the 
Church.  Next,  by  baptism  we  die  to  the  old 
life  of  sin,  and  begin  a new  life  as  described 
in  Rom.  vi,  3,  4.  He  proceeds  to  say : 

“And  therefore  as  in  a person  having  the  use 
of  free  will,  its  determination  is  required,  that 
he  should  die  to  his  old  life,  by  which  determi- 
nation he  repents  of  its  acts : so  a determina- 
tion is  required  by  which  he  would  intend  a 
newness  of  life,  and  the  beginning  thereof  is 
the  receiving  of  the  Sacrament  itself” 

In  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
( part  ii,  chap . xl,)  three  things  are  declared 
to  be  neeessary  for  adults  in  order  to  be  bap- 


tized. 1.  The  will,  or  consent.  2.  Faith,  for 
which  the  words  of  the  Saviour  are  quoted 
( Mark,  xvi,  16)  and  3.  Repentance  or  pen- 
ance with  a determination  not  to  sin  again. 

In  the  chapter  xxxviii,  the  catechism  states 
distinctly  the  reason  why  the  consent  or  will 
of  an  adult  is  necessary  for  baptism,  and  re- 
fers not  only  to  the  passage  which  I have 
quoted  from  St.  Thomas,  but  also  to  a pas- 
sage of  St.  Augustin  testifying  the  same. 
And  now  with  this  testimony  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  you  can  easily  perceive  what  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blunders  lies  covered  by  the 
pretty  figure  which  your  imagination  painted 
to  decorate  your  16th  paragraph. 

Your  17th  paragraph  assumes  the  truth  of 
an  opinion  which  we  condemn.  Upon  the 
assumption  that  grace  is  inamissible,  that  is, 
that  a person  once  converted  to  God  can  nev- 
er commit  sin  again,  you  argue  that  baptism 
gives  no  grace,  because  they  who  have  been 
baptized  ao  subsequently  commit  ein.  Now 
Sir,  the  argument  is  of  no  weight  as  against 
us,  because  we  hold  that  grace  once  received 
may  be  lost,  that  a person  may  be  justified 
by  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  fall  off  from  that 
state  *of  justification.  We  find  that  in  the 
11th  article  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
the  Lutherans  of  that  day,  teach  u that  they 
condemn  the  same  Anabaptists  who  deny 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  lost  after  man 
is  once  justified.” 

Thus,  Sir,  the  principle  of  your  17th  para- 
graph is  cut  away  from  you,  by  the  leaders 
and  founders  of  your  own  Church,  in  that 
very  document  in  which  you  say  44  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  were  clearly  de- 
fined.” (par.  8.)  This  Sir,  is  not  the  place 
for  me  to  enter  upon  a history  of  this  tenet 
and  of  the  disputes  and  contradictions 
amongst  the  Protestants  upon  the  subject : 
even  among  those  who  professed  Calvinism, 
it  was  the  great  cause  of  serious  differences 
at  the  Synod  of  Dort ; — and  although  Cal- 
vin deduced  it  as  a necessary  consequence 
from  the  Lutheran  principle  of  the  certainty 
which  a man  has  of  his  justification,  still  the 
Lutherans  denied  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
ference, and  it  continued  in  the  most  memo- 
rable disputes,  of  Lutherans  with  other  Pro- 
testants, to  be  as  firmly  denied  to  have  been 
revealed  by  God,  as  it  was  asserted  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Calvinists  to  be  an  origi- 
nal essential  article  of  that  revelation.  I 
was  not  prepared  to  find  this  Calvinistic  te- 
net embraced  by  the  President  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Attempting  to  destroy  in  reality,  the 
value  of  infant  baptism,  when  in  the  9th  ar- 
ticle of  the  Confession  of  Augsbuig  ihe  Lu- 
therans declare. 44  that  baptism  is  necessary 
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to  salvation,  and  that  they  condemn  the  Ana- 
baptists who  assert  that  children  may  be 
saved  without  baptism,  and  out  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ”  Thus,  Sir,  if  your  17th 
paragraph  condemns  the  Hinkelite,  it  must 
also  condemn  the  whole  Lutheran  Society  in 
1530,  and  for  at  least  a century  and  a half 
subsequently  thereto:  for  they  held  that  by 
Baptism  a child  is  received  unto  God's  favor, 
and  that  grace  may  be  lost 

Your  18th  paragraph  is  of  no  account 
Your  19th  states  as  the  doctrine  of  your 
churches,  1st,  that  Baptism  is  a necessary  or- 
dinance, yet  in  par.  14  you  have  told  us,  that 
44  the  water  was  only  an  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit”  w that  no  reference  was  made  by  the 
Saviour  to  baptism” — where  he  declared  that 
the  unbeliever  shall  be  damned  44  that  baptism 
is  [only]  symbolical  of  that  change  of  the 
heart  which  [change  of  the  heart]  is  necessa- 
ry to  salvation,”  of  course  the  symbol  is  not 
necessary. 

You  proceed  to  say  that  your  churches 
teach  that  it  is  “a  means  of  grace”  of  course 
the  means  procure  the  end,  then  baptism  pro- 
cures grace.  This,  Sir,  is  in  perfect  con- 
formity with  the  doctrine  of  its  necessity,  but 
which  necessity  it  would  appear  from  your  pa- 
ragraphs 14  and  15,  you  do  not  admit,  for  be- 
sides what  we  have  seen  in  the  14th,  you  say 
in  the  15th,  “baptism  was  to  be  an  evidence 
of  faith,”  which  faith,  according  to  you  in  par. 
14,  justified.  tt  He  that  believeth — that  ac- 
cepts this  Gospel  as  a revelation  from  God” 
— farther  on  you  say,  the  receiving  this  Gos- 
pel is 44  the  only  provision  that  could  be  effec- 
tual in  saving  his  soul.”  It  is  true,  that  you 
said  that  baptism  was  making 44  an  open  pro- 
fession of  belief  in  the  way  which  God  has 
instituted.” 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  you  say,  that  the 
sentence  of  damnation  is  the  consequence  of 
yielding  no  faith  or  obedience  to  this  Gospel, 
and  “without  any  reference  to  baptism.” 
This  looks  very  luce  a contradiction  of  the 
teaching  of  your  own  church,  that  baptism  is 
a means  of  grace,  that  by  baptism  children 
are  not  only  dedicated  to  God,  but  are  there- 
by reeeivea  into  his  favor. 

Now,  Sir,  the  child  is  incapable  of  faith, — 
the  child  is  ineapableof  belief,  the  child  is  in- 
capable of  accepting  the  Gospel,  or  a revela- 
tion from  God : the  child  is  incapable  of  mak- 
ing open  profession  of  that  belief  or  accept-  j 
ing  of  the  Gospel.  If  baptism  then  is  only  j 
this  profession,  this  accepting — the  child  is 
altogether  incapable  thereof : wherefore,  bap- 
tism, fbra  child,  so  far  from  being  “a  neces- 
sary ordinance,”  would  be  an  useless  and  a 
delusive  superstition.  The  Anabaptist  would 
be  right  in  rejecting  it  Yet  the  Lutherans 
in  their  Confession  of  Augsburg  declare 44  that 


baptism  is  necessary  for  salvation ; and  that 
they  condemn  the  Anabaptists  who  assert  that 
children  may  be  saved  without  baptism.” — 
You  tell  us,  that  it  is  a necessary  ordinance, 
that  it  is  a means  of  grace,  that  it  ought  to  be 
administered  to  children,  that  by  it  they  are 
dedicated  to  God : that  by  it  they  are  received 
into  his  favor. 

Now,  Sir,  the  solution  of  the  contradic- 
tions is  this:  Concerning  what  Baptism  is, 
you  give  us  in  your  19th  paragraph  the  Lu- 
theran teaching  as  it  was  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years, — and  in  paragraph 
14,  you  have  adorned  the  Calvinistic  teach- 
ing which  contradicted  the  Lutheran^— and 
in  paragraph  20  you  blend  them  both ; be- 
cause, in  the  first  part  you  tell  us,  that  it  is 
a means  of  grace,  that  is,  that  thereby  the 
child  that  was  out  of  God's  favor,  being 
therein  dedicated  to  God,  is  received  into  his 
favor, — if  received. into  his  favor,  it  must  be 
justified  through  Christ,  if  justified  through 
Christ,  it  is  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  is  saved  as  St.  Paul  says, 
(Tit.  iii,  5,)  “Not  by  the  works  of  justice 
which  we  have  done,  44  but  according  to  his 
mercy,  by  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  the 
renovation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  And  in  the 
second  part  you  also  tell  us  that 44  Baptism 
is  not  regeneration  ” I shall  not  dwell  any 
longer  upon  the  contradictions,  not  only  be- 
tween your  own  assertions,  but  of  your  own 
teachers.  I might  have  dilated  upon  this 
topic  still  farther,  by  contrasting  the  asser- 
tions of  your  14th  paragraph  with  those  of 
your  43a.  It  would  have  been  a more 
pleasing  task  for  me  to  have  been  otherwise 
engaged; — but  you  left  me  no  choice. — 
You  unnecessarily  assailed  that  Church  to 
which  I belong,  with  the  charges  of  teach- 
ing doctrines  44 unscriptural,”  and  “of  dan- 
gerous tendency,”  “calculated  to  produce 
demoralizing  effects.”  You  compared  us  to 
some  members  holding  the  tenets  of  the 
original  Lutheran  Church,  whom  you  were 
pleased  to  designate  44  a declining  and  unen- 
lightened sect,”  dwelling 44  in  the  abodes  of 
obscurity,”  followers  of  44  a weak  and  illite- 
rate man,  whose  ground  of  dissent,  as  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  crude,  visionary, 
and  inflammatory  publications,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  either  under  his 
name,  or  that  of  his  sect,  was  that  the  Evan- 

Selieal  Church  had  departed  from  the  true 
octrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  and 
his  church  attempted  to  restore.”  With  him 
and  his  followers,  I have  as  little  connexion 
as  I have  with  you  or  yours.  But  I appre- 
hend that  they  who  have  had  the  patience 
to  read  what  1 have  set  forth  respecting  doc- 
trine, on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  on 
the  nature  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  Bap- 
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tism,  have  found  some  cause  to  believe,  1st 
That  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  these  points 
is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  Scriptures. 
2d.  That  although  there  are  a great  variety 
of  opinions  on  those  subjects  in  the  several 
divisions  of  Protestantism,  there  is  no  doc- 
trine, that  is,  no  certain  knowledge  of  what 
Christ  has  taught,  nor  any  sufficient  and  sa- 
tisfactory mode  of  ascertaining  it  upon  Pro- 
testant principles,— and  3d.  That  there  is  in 
the  works  of  the  first  Protestant  writers  and 
in  their  doctrinal  articles,  as  much  matter  to 
sustain  the  Hinkelites  in  their  teaching,  as 
to  sustain  you  in  the  opinions  which  you 
promulgate. 

I have  now  done  with  your  doctrinal  ex- 
hibition, but  there  still  remain  about  a dozen 
paragraphs,  some  of  which  contain  imputa- 
tions of  a nature  very  offensive  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  put  forward  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  vindicating  your  own. 
I shall  therefore  try,  in  a few*  more  letters, 
to  examine  the  ground  upon  which  they  are 
made.  I remain,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  June  28,  1838. 

LETTER  XTV. 

7b  the  Rev . John  Bachman , D.  D.,  <f*c. 

Rev.  Sir,—' In  your  46th  paragraph  you 
proceed  with  explanations  whose  object  is 
set  forth  in  your  45th ; viz.  to  show  how 
generally  you  agree  with  all  other  Protestant 
Churches.  You  commence  by  saying  that 
you  u <k>  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  un- 
conditional election.”  This  belief  is  by  some 
deemed  most  important  and  essential.  So 
much  so  that  for  rejecting  it  and  for  believ- 
ing as  you  do,  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618, 
condemned  the  Remonstrants,  depriving  them 
of  their  place  M in  the  ministry,  ot  their  chairs 
of  professorship  in  divinity,  of  all  other  func- 
tions as  well  ecclesiastic  as  academical  until 
having  satisfied  the  Church,  they  be  fully  re- 
conciled and  received  into  her  communion.” 
This  Synod  requested  the  State,  not  to  per- 
mit “ any  other  doctrine  but  that  which  was 
just  defined  (the  doctrine  of  unconditional 
election)  to  be  taught;  and  to  obstruct  here- 
sies and  errors  that  were  creeping  in.”  Thus, 
Rev.  Sir,  either  this  doctrine  is  important 
and  essential,  or  we  have  the  Synod  of  Dort 
excommunicating  and  deposing  a large  num- 
ber of  Protestants  for  holding  opinions  that 
do  not  trench  upon  any  important  or  essen- 
tial doctrine.  I suspeet  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  all  the  turmoil  between 
the  new  school  and  the  old  school  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  United  States  this  day. 
It  would  be  folly  to  seek  for  that  which  is 
impossible,  viz.  an  agreement  in  doctrine  be- 
tween Protestant  Churches,  because*  their 


very  separation  from  each  other  springs  from 
contradiction.  One  asserting  that  God  actu- 
ally revealed  what  another  declares  to  be  a 
direct  contradiction  to  his  revelation ! They 
agree  but  in  one  point,  viz.  To  contradict 
the  Catholic  Church ; and  yet,  in  their  spe- 
cifications of  error,  they  acquit  by  the  majo- 
rity of  their  suffrages  that  very  Church  to 
which  they  are  opposed. 

I believe,  Sir,  that  the^majority  of  Protest- 
ants, judging  by  their  forms  of  profession, 
would  condemn  you  of  error  upon  this  head: 
1 believe  that  judging  by  their  individual 
opinions,  the  majority  would  be  in  your  fa- 
vor. But  you  may  as  well  seek  to  construct 
a permanent  fortress  upon  the  quicksand  of 
the  desert  as  to  exhibit  a doctrinal  agree- 
ment betw  een  the  ramifications  of  what  you 
call  the  reformation ! 

You  next  inform  us  that  you  practice  the 
rite  of  confirmation  as  a mode  of  admitting 
members  into  the  Church , accompanied  by 
the  profession  of  faith,  but  you  do  not  regard 
confirmation  as  a sacrament”  In  this  denial 
of  its  being  a sacrament  you  agree  with  per- 
haps all  Protestants.  But,  in  paragraph  43, 
you  state  that  a sacrament  is  not  only  a mark 
of  Christian  profession  amongst  men,  but 
rather  a sign  or  evidence  of  the  divine  dispo- 
sition towards  us  tendered  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  and  confirming  the  faith  of  those 
who  use  them.  Upon  this  definition  I should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  you  ought  to  admit 
its  being  a sacrament  For,  clearly  it  is  a 
mark  of  Christian  profession  among  men, 
and  next  it  is  a divine  institution  practised 
by  the  Apostles ; it  is  an  evidence  of  the  di- 
vine disposition  towrards  us,  it  is  tendered 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and  confirming 
the  faith  of  the  recipient 

I do  not,  by  any  means  admit  the  accuracy 
of  your  definition ; but  supposing  its  cor- 
rectness,— you  must  admit  the  rite  to  be  a 
sacrament.  No ! You  say,  M it  is  a mode  of 
admitting  members  into  the  church,  accom- 
panied by  a profession  of  faith.”  Why,  good 
Sir,  you  informed  us  in  parag.  14,  u When 
men  became  converted  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, they  were  admitted  by  water  baptism 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeem- 
er.” In  the  same  paragraph,  you  say,  that 
the  profession  of  faith  was  necessary  with 
the  use  of  water,  you  called  baptism  itself 
“ making  an  open  profession  of  it  (the  Gospel 
as  a revelation  from  God)  in  the  way  which 
God  has  instituted,  by  baptism.”  Thus  by 
the  rite  of  baptism,  accompanied  by  a pro- 
fession of  faith,  and  the  rite  itself  is  not  only 
a sufficient  profession,  but  the  profession  in 
the  w ay  that  God  has  instituted,  persons  are 
admitted  as  members  of  the  Church.  Again, 
in  parag . 19,  you  inform  us  that  by  baptram, 
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children  are  dedicated  to  God  and  received 
into  his  favor  ,”  necessarily  therefore  into  hjs 
church,  and  yet  m 46,  they  are  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  church  by  confirmation,  after 
having  been  received  into  it  by  baptism.  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say  that  you  cannot 
unravel  this,  but  it  is  perplexity  to  me ! 

You  say  that  your  “ church  government  is 
of  a simple  form  corresponding  in  this  re- 
spect, with  the  republican  institutions  of  the 
land.”  This  may  be  the  case  in  America, 
and  I am  convinced  you  think  it  is : however 
Sir,  such  is  not  the  case  in  Europe.  There 
is  very  little  of  republicanism  in  Sweden, 
in  Norway,  in  Denmark,  in  Prussia,  in  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  in  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
Ktz,  iu  Oldenburg,  in  Brunswick,  in  Saxe- 
Weimar,  in  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  in  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  in  Saxe-Altenburg,  in  Schwartz- 
Rudoltstadt,  in  Sehwartz-Sunderded,  in 
Reus  of  the  elder  line,  in  Reus  of  the 
younger  line,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  Wur- 
temburg  or  in  Hanover.  I do  not  insinu- 
ate that  American  citizens,  who  profess 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion  are  one 
whit  less  attached  to  liberty,  because  their 
fellow-religionists  in  Europe  are  the  most 
tyrannical  among  the  reigning  despots  and 
the  most  abject  of  those  enslaved : — but  I 
thought  that  as  you  made  your  proposition 
general,  it  would  be  as  well  to  show  that 
your  religious  society  was,  like  all  others  of 
any  considerable  extent,  as  varying  in  its  po- 
litical features  as  are  the  governments  of 
those  countries  in  which  it  was  found.  We 
too  Sir,  have  despots  and  republicans  in  our 
communion ; and  you  are  iu  this  respect  at 
least  assimilated  to  us:  though  I suspect 
your  object  was  to  insinuate  that  republi- 
canism and  Protestantism  necessarily  were 
allied,  and  that  you  desired  to  recommend 
yourself  to  the  fraternal  affection  of  your  fel- 
low Protestants  by  showing  how  unlike  to 
the  Catholic  despots  were  the  republican 
Evangelical  Lutherans. 

Recollect,  Sir,  that  you  cannot  charge  me 
with  having  placed  you  in  company  with 
the  names  on  the  illustrious  list  that  I have 
given.  You  gave  us  a specimen  of  your 
sort  of  dislike  to  royalty  and  aristocracy  in 
parag.  66;  where  you  inform  us  that  the 
sentiments  of  your  church  M have  in  Europe 
been  adopted  by  Prussia,  (the  most  tyranni- 
cal despot  m the  world  is  first  upon  your 
list),  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland, 
Lapland,  Finland  and  parts  of  France,  Hun- 
gary and  Russia:  (you  close  with  the  worst  , 
autocrat,'  as  you  began  with  the  most  faith- 
less and  perfidious  despot) ; amounting,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  a good  author, 
to  27,000,000  of  inhabitants  of  Europe  alone 
and  embracing  in  it  seventeen  reigning 


Sovereigns.”  You  will  perceive  then.  Sir, 
that  I have  only  enumerated  the  seventeen 
reigning  Sovereigns,  whom  you  probably 
will  show  forth  as  lovers  of  your  simple,  re- 
publican form  of  government!  Sir,  it  is 
rather  a curious  mode  of  proving  your  pre- 
ference of  republicanism,  to  boast  that  you 
have  seventeen  reigning  Sovereigns  in 
your  communion. 

Now,  Sir,  if  your  republicanism  and  ours 
be  estimated  by  the  number  of  reigning  Sove- 
reigns in  our  several  communions,  we  shall 
be  pretty  nearly  upon  a par ; for  we  shall 
make  out  precisely  seventeen  in  Europe; 
provided  we  be  allowed  to  number  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Greece,  and  the  King  of 
Saxony  upon  the  catalogue.  So  that  in  this 
point  of  view  you  are  not  one  whit  less  royal  . 
or  princely  than  we  are.  , 

If,  however,  we  are  to  estimate  the  love  of 
royalty  by  the  ratio  of  the  sovereigns  to  the  • 
people,  we  snail  come  to  a very  different  re- 
sult. You  have  in  Europe  seventeen  sove- 
reigns t<^  27,000,000  of  subjects,  whilst  we 
liave  there  only  seventeen  sovereigns  to 
121,743,367  of  subjects, — which  is  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  in  Europe  according  to  the 
American  Almanac, — and  which  I consider 
to  be  under  the  truth.  Upon  these  data,  the 
Lutherans  have  one  sovereign  for  1,588,236 
subjects;  whilst  the  Catholics  have  but  one 
sovereign  for  7,161,375  subjects.  Thus,  Rev. 
Sir,  the  Lutherans  have  at  least  44  times 
as  much  royalty  as  the  Catholics : and  if  the 
love  of  republican  simplicity  indisposes  for 
the  love  of  royalty,  your  46th  and  66th  pa- 
ragraphs are  not  the  most  fortunately  allied. 

Again,  Sir,  the  American  Almanac  gives 
us  the  sum  total  of  all  the  Protestants  in 
Europe  as  52,340,432.  If  we  deduct  from 
this  your  27,000,000,  we  shall  have  a remain- 
der of  26,340,432,  under  twelve  Protestant 
sovereigns  and  in  republics,  but  as  I have  not 
deducted  the  Lutherans  or  the  Catholics  who 
are  republicans,  I shall  not  now  take  any  no- 
tice of  the  number  here ; and  m truth  it  would 
not  materially  change  the  result,  for  the 
whole  number  does  not  amount  to  two  mil- 
lions and  a half,  and  of  which  I shall  take  a 
brief  view  before  I close  this  letter.  The 
same  Almanac  gives  us  the  number  of  Brit- 
ish Protestants  as  18,676,687,  were  we  to 
deduct  this  from  the  25,340,432,  we  should 
have  a remainder  of  only  6,663,745,  Protest- 
ant subjects  of  Calvinistic  denominations, 
to  eleven  sovereigns,  of  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Protestant  denominations,  that  is — 
605,795  subjects  to  each  sovereign ; which 
would  give  us  the  Calvinistic  attachment  to 
royalty  to  be  more  than  two  and  a half  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Lutherans,  and  about 
sixty-four  times  as  great  as  the  Catholics ; 
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nor  need  this  startle  us,  for  we  perceive  the  i 
sovereign  of  Anhalt  Bemberg  with  43,325  I 
subjects,  the  sovereign  of  Anhalt  Coethen 
with  36,000 ; the  former  is  an  Evangelical,  the 
latter  is  of  the  Reformed;  and  his  Highness 
of  Anhalt  Dessau,  who  is  Evangelical,  is 
sovereign  over  57,629  subjects,  or  vassals,  if 
you  prefer  so  calling  them.  The  prince  of 
Lippe  Schauenburg  is  also  of  the  Reformed, 
and  his  sceptre  sways  26,000.  Hesse  Hom- 
burg  is  Reformed,  and  governs  24,000.  The 
elder  Reus,  who  is  a Lutheran,  has  30,041, 
whilst  the  sovereign  of  the  younger  line, 
Henry  the  'sixty-second,  a Lutheran  too,  re- 
joices in  dominion  over  68,854.  By  this 
time,  Sir,  I think  we  can  perceive  the  inhe- 
rent love  of  liberty,  the  simplicity  of  repub- 
licanism and  the  hatred  of  monarchy  and  of 
despotism  ivhich  dwells  within  the  bosoms 
of  the  seventeen  Lutheran  reigning  sove- 
reigns, and  of  the  twelve  reigning  sovereigns 
of  the  other  Protestant  Churches  in  Europe. 
There  are,  taken  as  a body,  twenty-nine 
reigning  Protestant  sovereigns  in  Europe, 
with  52,340,432  Protestant  subjects:  seven- 
teen Catholic  reigning  sovereigns  in  Europe 
with  121,743,357  Catholic  subjects:  one  sove- 
reign professing  the  Greek  religion,  43,300,- 
688  of  Greek  subjects:  one  sovereign  pro- 
fessing the  Mohammedan  religion,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  same  religion  are  8,050,000. 
From  this  view,  Sir,  it  is  not  the  most  natu- 
ral conclusion  that  Lutherans  love  republi- 
canism and  hate  monarchy, — and  the  Calvin- 
ists appear  also  to  think  in  Europe,  as  they  do 
elsewhere,  that  the  power  of  ruling  is  by  no 
means  to  be  eschewed. 

But  how  stands  the  question  of  republi- 
canism? Alas,  Sir,  there  is  very  little  of  it 
to  be  found  in  Europe.  Let  us  tAe  Switz- 
erland ! Her  Catholics  are  set  down  at  800,000; 
her  Protestants  at  1,300,000, — the  majority 
of  whom  are  Evangelical  and  Calvinistic,  a 
minority  Lutheran.  San  Marino  is  very  small, 
but  is  purely  democratic,  under  the  Papal 
protection,  and  surrounded  by  the  Papal  ter- 
ritory. Its  population  is  but  7000.  In  the 
Ionian  Islands  which  are  called  republican, 
under  British  protection,  there  are  36,200 
Catholics,  and  148,018  Greeks.  The  sum 
total  of  Catholics  in  European  republics  is 
then  842,200.  Dividing,  by  estimate,  Switz- 
erland between  Lutherans  and  other  Protest- 
ants, after  deducting  the  800,000  Catholics, 
I should  say  there  were  470,000  Lutherans 
and  830,000  other  Protestants.  In  the  Han- 
seatic towns  the  estimate  is  273,000  Luthe- 
rans, 13,000  other  Protestants,  and  11,000 
Catholics.  If  to  those  we  add  a division, 
once  free,  still  loving  liberty,  bowed  unfor- 
tunately beneath  an  iron  yoke,  but  yet  re- 
taining a sort  of  permission  to  keep  their 


form  of  administration  in  Cracow,  there  are 
116,750  Catholics,  1,000  Reformed  or  Cal-  ' 
vinists,  and  about  500  Lutherans.  This  gives 
us  in  our  grand  total  934,750  Catholics,  844r 

000  Calvinists  and  Evangelicals  and  743,760 
Lutherans.  Now  if  I strike  unfortunate 
Cracow  from  the  estimate,  I shall  still  have 
818  to  your  743 ! There  is,  Sir,  a magic  in 
figures  and  a power  in  statistics,  which, 
properly  applied,  would  quickly  destroy  the 
false  gloss  which  a bad  volubility  careless  of 
truth,  has  in  our  country  given  to  fictitious 
charges  against  Catholics.  I believe,  that 
the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States  are  as  much 
attached  to  the  simplicity  of  republicanism 
as  are  the  Catholics:  but  they  are  not  more 
so.  Nor  is  the  Catholic  Chufch  government 
less  fitted  for  a republic  than  the  Lutheran. 
Your  clergy  claim  to  hold  their  charges  as 
long  as  they  behave  themselves, — no  Cath- 
olic priest  or  Bishop  has  any  more  firm 
tenure. 

The  title  and  term  of  office  of  a judge  of 
the  United  States  or  of  a judge  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  is  exactly  analagous  to 
that  of  a Catholic  Bishop; — you  as  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Evangelical  church  in  this  city, 
and  most  of  the  pastors  of  the  other  Protest- 
ant churches,  claim  to  hold  by  a like  tenure, 
and  yet  you  say  nothing  against  this  for  its 
incompatibility  with  republicanism;  because, 
as  you  would  properly  answer,  they  are 
compatible.  Sir!  so  is  ours. 

In  this  country,  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  your  church  is  as  you  describe,  but 
surely  you  will  not  assert  that  such  is  its  ad- 
ministration in  Prussia,  in  Sweden,  in  Den- 
mark and  in  those  other  States  of  your  sev- 
enteen reigning  sovereigns ! and  therefore  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  your  members  here 
are  despots  and  vassals,  because  their  breth- 
ren are  so  elsewhere.  In  this  country  the 

1 Church  and  the  State  are  separated, — ft  is  not 
so  in  those  other  places.  Now,  Sir,  even  in 
the  United  States,  your  administration  of 
sacraments,  your  merely  religious  concerns 
are  in  the  sole  care  of  your  clergy.  But 
when  you  speak  of  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  if  by  this  you  mean  its 
management  of  property,  you  are  aware  that 
in  every  denomination  this  is  managed  dif- 
ferently in  different  countries.  In  Europe, 
the  State  manages  it  for  you,  and  here  you 
manage  it  for  yourselves  as  you  may  see  con- 
venient— and  *80  also,  Sir,  rt  is  with  Roman 
Catholics.  Their  management  of  church- 
property  is  a subject  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It 
varies  in  different  places  and  times,  and  here, 
the  laity  whether  with  or  without  right,  in 
most  instances,  have  as  much  to  do  with  its 
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administration  as  they  have  amongst  you.  In 
some  instances,  under  proper  regulations  it 
has  been  usefully  conceded  to  them,  in  other 
instances  they  have  made  churches  desolate 
and  disgraced  religion  by  their  usurpations, 
their  peculation,  their  misapplication  of  the 
funds.  But,  Sir,  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Ca- 
tholics. 

Your  47th  paragraph  alleges  that  “your 
church  has  never  desired  the  aid  of  the  State 
for  the  support  of  its  ministers”  If  you  con- 
fine the  observation  to  the  United  States,  it 
is  perfectly  true,  and  it  is  the  same  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  would  be  folly  to  de- 
sire what  could  not  be  obtained.  If  you 
mean  the  observ  ation  to  apply  to  Europe,  the 
case  is  very  different  There,  your  church  is 
united  with  the  State,  and  your  ministers  are 
supported  by  the  State.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire  whether  this  support  is  giv- 
en against  the  clergy’s  desire  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  jyourl  church.  Your  min- 
isters are  thus  supported  even  where  [their] 
church  is  not  united  with  the  State ; as  in 
France,  where  last  year  a very  liberal  grant 
was  made  to  pay  388  Lutheran  ministers, 
345  Calvinistic,  and  92  Jewish.  Catholic 
Austria  pays  for  the  support  of  a ministry 
for  about  4,000,000  of  Lutherans,  for  nearly 
1,000,000  of  Calvinists,  and  nearly  3,000,000 
of  Greeks,  besides  having  half  a million  of 
Jews,  less  than  one  thousand  Mohammedans, 
and  27,000,000  of  Catholics.  You  observe 
that  this  one  Catholic  monarch  has  in  his  do- 
minions exactly  as  many  Catholics,  as,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  statement,  there  are  of 
your  religion  in  all  Europe,  and  you  are  twice 
as  many  as  is  any  other  denomination  of 
Protestants.  I could  cite  several  other  in- 
stances of  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
with  the  State  in  the  realms  of  seventeen 
reigning  sovereigns  of  that  denomination,  be- 
sides its  ministers  deriving  their  support  from 
the  State  in  several  other  territories.  Here 
again,  Sir,  the  Lutheran  Church  is  in  exactly 
the  same  predicament  as  are  the  Catholie 
and  the  Calvinistic  Churches. 

But  Luther  himself,  in  1538,  acknowledg- 
ing the  necessity  of  a visitation  of  the  church- 
es, and  moreover  feeling,  that  there  must  be 
the  appearance  of  a mission,  ( Visit.  Sax.  cap. 
de  Doct.  Cap.  de  libert.  Christ ) said,  that 
though  the  visitation  was  an  Apostolic  func- 
tion and  could  not  be  performed  by  the  Prince 
in  person,  yet  it  was  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  charity  to  appoint  one  capable 
of  making  it : and  he  accepted  the  commis- 
sion of  visitor  from  the  prince,  and  thus  he  not 
only  united  the  church  and  State,  but  he  sub- 
sequently, in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
documents  to  whioh  he  ever  gave  his  signa- 
ture, declared  the  necessity  for  the  church  of 


having,  at  that  time,  State  protection.  Any 
person  who  is  conversant  with  the  history  of 
that  period,  knows  that  Philip  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  was  the  soul  and  life  of  the 
Protestant  league  of  Smalcald,  by  which  it 
was  sought  to  keep  the  Catholic  powers  in 
check.  Amongst  other  curious  notions,  this 
Philip  determined  to  have  the  written  opin- 
ion of  Luther,  Melancthon  and  Buoer,  for  the 
lawfulness  of  simultaneous  polygamy  in  his 
own  case.  He  only  wished  to  have  two 
wives  at  the  same  time,  and  made  some 
threats  of  unpleasant  consequences,  should 
the  decision  not  be  according  to  his  wishes. 
The  Landgrave’s  application  is  dated  at  Mel- 
sigen,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Catherine,  in  1539.  The  answer  in  twenty- 
four  articles,  declaring  it  to  be  lawful,  by 
way  of  dispensation,  to  have  two  wives  at 
the  same  time,  is  subscribed  by  Martin  Lu- 
ther, Philip  Melancthon,  Martin  Bucer,  An- 
thony Corvin,  Adam,  John  Leningue,  Justus 
Wintfcrte  and  Denis  Melander,  and  is  given 
from  Wittenberg,  on  the  Wednesday  after 
the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  1539. 

The  third  article  is  thus  translated: 

M IIL  Your  highness  is  not  ignorant  in  how 
great  need  our  poor  miserable  little  and  aban- 
doned church  stands  of  virtuous  princes  and  ru- 
lers to  protect  her  ; and  we  doubt  not  but  God 
will  always  supply  her  with  some  such,  al- 
though from  time  to  time  he  threatens  to  de- 
prive her  of  them,  and  proves  her  by  sundry 
temptations” 

Having  thus  far  triumphed  over  the  patri- 
archs of  the  Reformation,  the  I^andgrave  be- 
came their  dictator.  In  1542,  he  was  desirous 
to  draw  the  Swiss  into  the  Smalcaldic  league, 
but  they  had  an  utter  aversion  to  the 
elevation  Uf  the  host  at  Mass,  to  the  ringing 
of  the  bell,  and  to  the  striking  of  their  breasts 
by  the  people,  and  the  landgrave  insisted 
upon  the  abolition  of  those  rites  by  Luther, 
though  the  new  Apostle  had  for  twenty-five 
years  contended  for  retaining  them.  In  fact. 
Sir,  all  through,  the  civil  magistrate  has  had 
the  Lutheran  clergy  of  Europe  in  his  pay  and 
under  his  control.  Such  is  the  case  to-day. 
The  principal  wars  in  Europe  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  pow  ers  during  nearly 
two  centuries,  had  for  their  otiect  not  only 
the  domination  of  the  one  or  or  the  other  re- 
ligion, but  the  acquisition  of  the  church- 
property,  which,  when  seized  upon  by  the 
seventeen  sovereigns,  they  generally  kept 
for  themselves,  giving  but  a small  portion  to 
those  ministers  whom  they  employed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  In  America,  however,  it 
is  otherwise  regulated. 

I am  far  from  charging  upon  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  of  the  United  States 
those  acts  of  the  Lutheran  sovereigns  of  die 
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petty  German principalities  and  of  the  North- 
ern despots  of  Europe. 

I agree  with  you  as  to  the  folly  of  ima- 
gining that  your  church  seeks  to  create  an 
union  of  Church  and  State  in  this  country. 
But  of  that  and  other  topics,  more  in  my 
next  I remain,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  5,  1838. 

LETTER  XV. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  cjrc. 

Rev.  Sir, — In  your  47th  paragraph,  you 
state  that  “ the  cry  of  danger  to  our  free 
institutions  in  a supposed  attempt  at  a union 
of  Church  and  State,  has  sometimes  been 
raised  in  this  country  by  the  enemies  of  re- 
ligion.* Now  Sir,  if  by  this  you  mean  to 
convey  the  notion,  that  the  cry  was  raised 
only  by  the  enemies  of  religion,  it  is  rather 
a severe  assault  upon  those  who  would  be 
considered  the  elect  and  the  devoted  amongst 
Protestants;  for  they  have  cried  most  lustily 
against  the  danger  to  those  institutions  from 
an  union  with  Popery ! Yes  Sir,  with  Popery ! 
And  thus  the  State  was  to  be  controled  by 
Popery,  and  Popery  was  to  be  controled  by 
Prince  Metternich,  and  thus  were  our  liber- 
ties to  be  destroyed ! It  is  rather  cruel  for 
you  to  call  the  holy  ones,  the  Saints,  the 
Brownlees,  the  Hoyts,  the  Breckenridges, 
the  Beechers,  the  MeCallas,  the  Bemans,  and 
though  last  not  least,  the  Maria  Monks,  the 
Theresa  Reeds  and  the  Mrs.  ’ Culbertsons, 
tho  Jane  Shores  and  the  Rosamonds  of  the 
American  Protestant  Churches,  by  the  appel- 
lations of  enemies  to  religion ! They  have 
been  the  loudest  in  their  cry  of  the  danger 
to  which  our  free  institutions  and  our  pure 
morals  were  exposed!  But  Sir,  I do  not 
agree  with  you,  that  this  Union  of  Church 
and  State  was  not  sought  by  the  Elys  and 
the  an ti-S unday-mail-school  as  well  as  by  the 
Sabbath-school  people,  though  I do  not  agree 
with  you  that  tne  opponents  of  this  scheme 
were  the  enemies  to  religion.  I do  hold 
with  you,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that 
the  schemers  should  succeed  in  our  present 
circumstances* 

In  the  same  47th  paragraph  you  state,- 
* the  discipline  to  which  your  ministers  are 
subjected,  is  that  which  they  themselves 
consent  to  adopt  for  the  sake  of  order.”  If 
by  this  you  intimate  that  the  discipline  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  forced  upon 
her  ministers,  you  state  that  which  is  not  the 
(act,  because  previous  to  his  ordination,  every 
one  of  them  has  had  abundant  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  discipline  and  its  conse- 
quences, and  the  tribunal  by  which  alone  it 

[•  See  “ The  RepubHo  in  Danger,”  in  Part  III] 


maybe  lawfully  modified,  and  he  was  on  the 
day  of  his  ordination,  and  before  the  rite 
was  performed,  again  solemnly  and  distinctly 
admonished  of  the  obligations  he  would  incur 
and  warned  before  he  came  forward.  If 
then,  he  subjected  himself  thereto,  it  was 
willingly  done.  We  also  do  believe.  Sir, 
that  it  is  useful  for  order,  and  that  M it  is 
opposed  to  vice  in  every  form.”  The  rules 
that  are  formed  for  the  government  of  the 
members  do  not  deprive  our  people  of  their 
rights  or  liberties,  as  you  appear  to  insinuate 
they  do,  but  “they  are  such  as  the  collected 
wisdom  and  piety  of  the  church  conceives 
necessary  for  its  purity  and  prosperity.” 

And  Sir,  if  M it  has  ever  been  the  practice, 
both  amongst  ministers  and  people  to  com- 
municate (amongst  you)  their  thoughts  free- 
ly to  each  other,  without  the  danger  of  being 
suspected  as  heretics,”  you  are  not  singular 
in  this  respect  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  a very  precise  and  distinct  definition  of 
what  heresy  is.  She  calls  it  a deliberate  and 
obstinate  rejection  of  a doctrine  revealed  by 
God,  so  that  whatever  opinion  does  not  come 
under  this  description  is  not  heretical.  She 
has  moreover  a tribunal  to  determine  when 
there  is  evidence  that  God  has  revealed  a 
doctrine;  and  no  man  upon  his  own  opinion 
can  condemn  his  brother  as  a heretic,  unless 
he  is  sustained  by  the  decision  of  this  tri- 
bunal. Hence  Sir,  so  far  as  regards  the 
danger  of  being  suspected  as  a heretic  be- 
cause of  a free  interchange  of  th  ought  whether 
between  the  clergy  or  the  laity,  or  both,  it  is 
perfectly  visionary,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
contradict  the  ascertained  teaching  of  God : 
and  I hope  you  would  not  extend  your  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  liberty,  so  far  as  to  destroy 
this  exception. 

The  judge  who  presides  in  a court  fre- 
quently has  a high  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
some  uncommissioned  friend, — will  consult 
him  in  his  doubts,  will  request  his  aid  in 
difficulties,  will  rely  greatly  upon  his  infor- 
mation, and  will'  derive  great  benefit  there- 
from. Yet  he  cannot  associate  him  by  his 
side  as  vested  with  authority,  nor  will  the 
executive  officer  obey  the  mandate  unless  it 
be  the  act  of  the  judge,  though  he  should  be 
fully  aware  that  it  emanated  from  this  friend. 
In  the  Roman  Gatholic  Church,  we  recog- 
nise only  that  authority  which  Christ  lias 
established,  but  not  only  do  our  prelates  mot 
reject  the  advice,  nor  undervalue  the  opinions 
or  the  information  of  their  brethren  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laity;  but  very  frequently 
they  seek  for  it,  they  respect  it  and  they 
profit  by  it  Nor  even  should  they  differ 
from  them  in  opinion,  will  they  always  sua- 
( pect  them  as  heretics,  recause  there  is  ample 
I scope  for  difference  of  opinion  without  tranche 
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ing  upon  doctrine,  a contradiction  to  which 
alone  is  heresy. 

The  same  freedom  exists  respecting  dis- 
cipline. We  are  bound  not  to  disobey  the 
law,  nor  to  treat  the  legislature  with  disres- 
pect, yet  we  are  at  liberty  respectfully  to 
give  our  opinion  regarding  the  expediency  or 
inexpediency  of  the  law,  the  utility  or  the 
inaptitude  of  the  discipline.  We  have  there- 
fore all  that  liberty  which  is  consistent  with 
good  sense,  good  order,  and  the  general 
good.  We  have  just  as  much  as  any  citizen 
has  in  any  well  organized  State.  It  is  true 
that  we  believe  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  changed ; because  it  ema- 
nates from  God  and  not  from  man : the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
unchangeable ; but  the  legislation  of  the 
Church  is  so  far  liable  to  change,  as  that  it 
may  by  the  proper  tribunals  be  accommoda- 
ted  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
not  only  to  preserve  order  but  to  promote 
the  purity  ana  the  prosperity  of  the  body  of 
the  faithful.  Thus  Sir,  the  people  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  are  not,  by  its  discipline, 
deprived  of  either  right  or  liberty. 

And  now,  Sir,  if  vve  look  abroad  into  the 
domains  of  your  seventeen  reigning  sover- 
eigns, we  shall  discover,  that  although  in  this 
country  your  Church  possesses  that  freedom 
which  you  describe,  yet  in  most  of  their 
realms  the  discipline  is  more  effectually  re- 
gulated by  those  potentates  than  either  by 
your  clergy  or  your  laity.  This  is  no  con- 
cern of  mine,  save  that  in  these  latter  para- 
graphs you  appear  to  me  to  be  engaged  in 
reconciling  yourself  to  your  fellow  Protest- 
ants, and  seeking  their  good  will  by  covert 
and  by  open  attacks  upon  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  My  object  then  is  to  repel 
those  attacks,  and  is  merely  that.  Hence  I 
do  not  follow  up  by  carrying  the  war  into 
your  own  quarters,  many  an  opportunity  for 
doing  which  offers  itself  to  me. 

As  to  your  money  collections,  I say  no- 
thing, for  with  this  I have  no  concern,  espe- 
cially as  upon  this  head,  you  make  no  insinu- 
ation against  us.  And  I regard  you,  person- 
ally, as  having  too  much  of  the  high  honor 
of  a gentleman,  to  be  directly  or  Indirectly 
concerned  in  any  of  the  religions  swindling 
by  which  others  contrive  to  get  enriched. 

You  say  that  the  ministers  of  your  church 
are  proverbially  poor.  I apprehend  that  our 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  United  States,  will,  as 
a body,  be  well  able  to  meet  you  upon  the 
ground  of  poverty ; and  if  the  insufficient 
means  of  its  clergy  be  a criterion  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  religion,  you  will  instantly  con- 
cede that  the  Catholic  is  the  best  Church  in 
the  South. 

The  great  principle  which  pervades  this 


latter  portion  of  your  sermon  I take  to  be 
that  which  is  developed  in  your  49th  para- 
graph- 

49.  “ We  would  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to 
believe  that  our  Protestant  brethren  would 
intentionally  misrepresent  our  doctrines.  A 
Church  which  has  ever  exercised  charity  and 
brotherly  kindness  to  its  brethren  of  other  de- 
nominations has  a right  to  claim  that  her  doc- 
trines and  her  principles  should  be  weighed 
with  all  that  candor  which  we  ought  to  bring 
to  the  investigation  of  religious  truth.  Yet 
from  some  cause, — probably  the  want  of  correct 
information  as  to  our  creed,-—we  are  sometimes 
charged  with  entertaining  superstitious  notions ; 
and  in  & comparatively  recent  work,  (Buck’s 
Theological  Dictionary,)  which  is  a standard 
book,  in  the  hands  of  all  denominations,  it  is 
stated  that  ‘ The  Lutherans,  of  all  Protestants, 
are  said  to  differ  least  from  the  Romish  Church.’  ” 

Upon  this  you  ask  in  your  50th  paragraph, 
u Now  we  would  ask  in  all  fairness  ana  can- 
dor, whether  we  are  deserving  of  thischarge  f 
So  that  you  consider  [it]  to  be  a charge  of  a se- 
rious nature ; one  which  you  do  not  deserve; 
[that]  “The  Lutherans,  of  all  Protestants, 
are  said  to  differ  least  from  the  Romish 
Church.”  For  the  purpose  of  repelling  this 
charge,  you  enter  into  the  specifications. 
“ And  wherein  are  we  more  like  the  Romish 
Church  than  any  other  Protestants ! Is  it  in 
our  doctrines  ?’*  Upon  this  score  I have  no 
remark  to  add  to  what  I have  already  given. 
I leave  you  to  claim  the  honor,  if  honor  it  be, 
of  having  led  off  the  others  from  that  belief 
of  doctnne,  which  from  the  beginning  was 
preserved  in  the  Catholic  Church.  I leave  to 
you  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  having 
led  the  way  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  without  ascertaining  what  you 
should  substitute  in  its  stead.  I leave  to 

Iftuth  and  introduced  so  many  peculiar  views 
in  which  there  may  he  traced  considerable 
shades  of  difference,  as  well  as  of  obscurity. 
But  if  you  hold  to  the.  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg you  will  hold  to  its  31st  article,  which 
states,  u Such  is  the  abstract  of  our  Faith, 
where  nothing  will  be  seen  contrary  to 
Scripture,  nor  to  the  Catholic  Church,  nor 
even  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  far  as  can 
be  known  from  her  writers.”  The  apology 
added,  “The  matter  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  dispute,  regards  some  few  abuses,  which, 
without  any  certain  authority,  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  churches ; and  though  there 
should  be  some  difference,  it  ought  to  be 
tolerated,  since  it  is  not  necessary  that  church 
rites  should  every  where  be  the  same." 
Even  four  years  later,  in  1534,  Luther  him- 
self (in  his  TV.  de  Mtssa,  t vii,  p.  336,  fee.) 
writing  of  the  Roman  CathoBc  Chuicb,  states. 
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“ that  she  is  the  true  church,  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth,  and  the  most  holy  place.” 
“ In  this  church  God  miraculously  preserves 
Baptism,  the  text  of  the  Gospel  in  all  lan- 
guages, the  remission  of  sins,  and  absolution 
as  well  in  Confession,  as  in  public ; the  sa- 
crament of  the  altar  about  Easter,  and  three 
or  four  times  in  the  year,  though  the  people 
have  been  deprived  of  one  kind,  the  vocation 
and  ordination  of  pastors ; the  image  of  the 
crucifix,  together  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  death  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ ; the 
Psalter,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  Symbol,  the 
Decalogue  and  many  pious  canticles  in  Latin 
and  German.”  * * * * “ Where 

the  true  relics  of  Saints  are  to  be  found, 
there  doubtless  the  saints  have  dwelt ; for  the 
institutions  and  sacraments  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  there,  excepting  one  kind  that  has  been 
forcibly  taken  away.  For  which  reason  it  is 
certain  Jesus  Christ  has  been  there  present 
and  his  Holy  Spirit  there  does  preserve 
his  true  knowledge  and  the  true  faith  in  his 
elect.” 

I could  multiply  extracts  to  show  that  the 
original  Lutherans  in  their  boasted  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  Luther  himself,  the  father 
of  the  Reformation,  as  it  is  called  by  its  fol- 
lowers, proclaimed  that  in  their  doctrines 
they  were  mighty  like  u the  Romish  Church.” 
Some  one  may  exclaim : Then  why  did  they 
separate  from  it,  and  call  it  Babylon  nnd  the 
seat  of  Antichrist?  I do  not  know ! I only 
know  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  I state ; 
I do  not  undertake  to  reconcile  contradic- 
tions. Some  of  your  philosophical  historians, 
as  they  are  called,  your  Gibbons,  your  Humes, 
your  Robertsons,  may  assert  that  either 
there  was  no  separation,  or  that  those  decla- 
rations were  not  made,  because  to  suppose 
the  truth  of  both  is  to  admit  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  leaders  of  the  religious  change, 
which,  they  will  say,  would  be  absurd. 

However,  mine  being  only  a plain  sort  of 
understanding,  I believe  in  the  fact  of  the 
separation  of  these  religionists,  1 believe  in  the 
fact  that  the  leaders  wrote  the  passages,  be- 
cause they  appeared  in  their  day,  were  avow- 
ed by  them ; nave  been  since  preserved  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  subsist  at  present,  and  only 
establish  the  inconsistency  of  those  who  are 
called  Reformers ; a fact  notoriously  estab- 
lished by  a variety  of  other  evidence,  and  in 
admitting  which,  no  one  need  have  any  diffi- 
culty. Y ou,  Sir,  do  not  claim  for  any  or  them 
the  prerogative  of  exemption  from  error  or 
from  self-contradiction. 

You  glory,  in  your  48th  paragraph,  that  it 
was  your  church  “ that  made  the  first  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  the  corruption  and  in- 
tolerance of  that  of  Rome.”  As  to  the  “cor- 
ruption”— I shall  at  present  only  ask,  what 


would  be  said  of  the  comparative  influence 
upon  morals  of  the  contradictory  maxims, 

“ Good  works  are  necessary  for  salvation,” 
and,  “Good  works  are  not  necessary  for 
salvation.”  Now  the  first  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  se- 
cond was  that  of  the  first  Lutherans.  I 
must  avow  that  I do  net  know  what  you 
teach  to-day  upon  that  subject  The  neces- 
sity of  such  works  for  salvation,  had  been 
frequently  denied  in  earlier  writings,  but  at 
the  Conference  of  Worms,  in  1557,  Melanc-' 
then  informs  us  of  the  process.  In  a pre- 
liminary meeting  of  the  Lutheran  Doctors, 
(Lib.  i,  Ep.  70,)  he  says,  it  was  proposed  to 
condemn  four  sorts  of  errors,  of  which  the 
third  was  “ That  proposition  which  affirms 
that  good  works  are  necessary  for  salvation,” 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  doctrine  was 
treated,  at  length,  was  by  cutting  off  the  “ for 
salvation.”  So  that  a man  wno  held  that 

Eood  works  were  necessary,  might  be  a good 
utheran,  but  if  he  held  them  to  be  necessary 
“ for  salvation,”  he  ceased  to  hold  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Erasmus,  (Ep.  p.  88,)  observing  the  dete- 
rioration of  their  morals,  asks  “What  an 
Evangelical  generation  is  this?”  Again,  (Lib. 
xix,  J Ep.  3,  xxxi,  47,  p.  2063,  &c.)  “ Nothing 
was  ever  more  licentious,  and  also,  more  se- 
ditious ; nothing  in  short,  less  evangelical 
than  these  pretended  evangelicals ; they  ab- 
rogate vigils  and  the  divine  offices  of  the 
night  and  day.  They  said  these  were  Phari- 
saical superstitions ; but  if  so,  they  ought  to 
have  substituted  something  better  in  their 
stead,  and  not  become  Epicureans,  that  they 
may  avoid  Judaism.”  “ All  is  carried  to  an 
extremity  in  this  new  Reformation.  They 
root  up  where  they  ought  to  have  pruned, 
they  set  fire  to  a house  to  cleanse  away  its 
filth.”  “Morals  are  neglected;  luxury,  de- 
bauchery, adulteries  increase  more  than  ever 
heretofore;  there  is  no  order;  there  is  no 
discipline  amongst  them.”  “ The  people  indo- 
cile after  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  their 
superiors,  will  believe  no  one ; and  in  the 
midst  of  such  disorder  and  licentiousness, 
Luther  will  soon  have  to  regret  the  absence 
of  what  he  called  the  tyranny  of  Bishops.” 
You  may  consult  lib.  xix,  2,  and  xxx,  6^  to 
find  how  exactly  his  Protestant  friends  agreed 
in  the  correctness  of  this  description.  In^ 
lib.  xxxi,  Ep.  69, — he,  after  a special  review 
of  their  leading  men,  declares,  “I  find  more 
piety  in  one  good  Catholic  Bishop  than  in  all 
these  new  Evangelicals” 

As  I wish  to  bring  these  letters  to  a termi- 
nation as  speedily  as  I can,  I shall  not  enter 
farther  into  testimony  upon  this  head,  unless 
it  be  specially  desired,  and  in  such  a case 
there  is  no  lack  of  witnesses. 
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You  stated,  Sir,  in  paragraph  55,  that  you 
M do  not  lend  a willing  ear  to  every  idle  tale 
promulgated  against  the  morals  of  our  priests 
and  people.”  Y ou  cannot  be  unaware  of  the 
vile  and  demoralizing  tales  promulgated  chief- 
ly under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Brownlee,  Pastor  of,  I think,  the  Middle 
Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  by  the  woman 
whom  he  and  [Mr.]  Hoyt  had  under  their 
protection ! You,  1 presume,  do  not  confide 
in  the  virtue  of  the  Jady  nor  in  the  truth  of 
her  fable.  Yet,  Sir,  perhaps  a eentury  hence, 
some  future  Brownlee,  or  some  Brecken- 
ridge  that  shall  be  hereafter,  will  proclaim 
the  corruption  of  the  “Romish. Church”  of 
this  day  in  Canada,  and  support  his  alle- 
gation, by  the  unretracted  commendation 
of  her  book  by  the  men  who  occupy 
the  most  respectable  pulpits  of  our  largest 
city ! 

It  is,  Sir,  unfortunately  true,  that  at  all 
times  and  in  all  nations,  the  enemy  has  sown 
tares  amongst  the  good  seed  of  the  Lord, 
and  bad  men  have  been  found  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary, as  Judas  was  in  the  College  of  the 
Apostles,  and  a companion  of  the  Saviour. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case,  when  the 
alliance  existed  more  closely  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  and  particularly  when 
a super-abundance  of  worldly  wealth  and  of 
worldly  patronage  was  in  the  gift  of  the 
Church,  when  her  Bishops  were  distracted 
from  their  proper  avocations  and  excused 
from  the  performance  of  their  duty  by  the 
interference  of  a court  But  in  the  very 
worst  days,  the  evils  arising  from  this  source 
did  not  equal  those  which  were  at  once 

Soured  in  upon  a large  portion  of  Christen- 
om,  by  the  men,  who  under  the  pretext  of 
reforming  morality,  destroyed  the  stability 
and  the  purity  of  Faith,  and  sent  the  human 
mind  adrift  upon  the  billows  of  uncertainty, 
to  be  not  only  agitated  by  their  fluctuation, 
but  also  carried  anout  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, the  tattered  and  destitute  sport  of 
every  impulse  of  fanaticism,  or  gale  of  popu- 
lar caprice. 

Thus,  Sir,  the  Church,  whilst  she  preserved 
her  faith,  reformed  her  discipline, — whilst 
they  who  assailed  her  for  pretended  errors, 
acknowledged  that  they  aid  no  service  to 
morals,  that  the  principles  of  discipline  were 
totally  given  up,  ana  they  cast  away  the 
ancient  teaching,  derived  from  the  Apostles, 
without  being  able  to  agree  upon  what  they 
should  substitute  in  its  stead.  If  it  be  a 
cause  of  gratulation  to  you,  that  your  church 
led  the  way  in  these  proceedings,  I Sir,  for 
one,  do  not  adnpre  your  taste  nor  desire  to 
partake  of  your  exultation. 

The  question  of  our  and  your  intolerance, 
demands  more  space  than  I am  warned  is 


now  at  my  disposal,  and  I shall  therefore 
defer  its  examination  to  my  next 
. I remain  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  July  19th,  1838. 

LETTER  XVI. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  dpc. 

Rev.  Sir, — You  state  in  your  48th  para- 
graph, that  it  was  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  a that  made  the  first  successful  oppo- 
sition to  the  corruptions  and  intolerance  of 
that  of  Home,”  and  subsequently  you  say 
that  it  was  Luther  and  his  fellow-laborers 
who  devoted  the  labors  of  their  gigantic 
minds,  and  the  fervent  piety  of  their  devoted 
hearts,  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  to  this  work.” 
“ But  they  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the 
dawn  of  brighter  days — to  behold  deep  root- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  men  those  principles 
which,  in  process  of  time,  would  give  re- 
ligious toleration  to  the  human  race  ” In 
your  52d  paragraph,  you  ask,  “ Do  we  differ 
least  from  them  (Roman  Catholics)  in  the 
intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  of  that 
Church  V*  And  where,  we  ask,  has  the  Lu- 
theran Church  ever  betrayed  a spirit  of  in- 
tolerance?” 

You  proceed,  Sir,  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  that  paragraph,  and  in  the  entire  of  your 
53d,  in  the  following  language,  to  sustain 
the  position  you  have  thus  assumed: 

“When  the  dangerous  fanatics  of  Munster 
created  disturbances  in  Thuringia,  Moravia  and 
Switzerland,  Luther,  although  he  opposed  their 
sentiments,  labored  to  stay  the  arm  of  perse- 
cution. 4 It  is  not  right/  said  he, 4 to  persecute, 
to  murder,  to  bum  and  destroy,  such  poor  peo- 
ple, on  account  of  their  religious  tenets.  We 
should  let  every  one  believe  what  he  thinks 
right!'  And  to  the  Council  of  Nurembeig  he 
wrote,  4 1 am  ahvava  opposed  to  the  shedding 
of  blood  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  I shall 
never  give  my  vuie  to  persecute  those  whom 
we  suppose  to  be  false  teachers.’  ” 

53.  “ After  passing  through  the  most  memo- 
rable struggle  that  ever  signalized  any  age,  save 
that  at  the  first  introduction  of  the  Christum 
faith  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  after  having  en- 
dured with  fortitude  the  persecutions  of  bigotry 
and  power,  our  Church  at  last  became  triumph- 
ant, and  her  doctrines  were  established  as  the 
national  religion  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden.  Mark  the  temper  she  exhibited  in 
the  day  of  triumph.  She  commenced  no  reta- 
liation against  her  persecutors.  She  encouraged 
no  bitter  spirit  of  revenge.  Her  farmer  oppo- 
nents of  the  Romish  Church  were  allowed  to 
dwell  unmolested  in  the  land,  there,  to  this 
day,  their  temples  and  monasteries  remain,  as 
the  monuments  of  the  toleration  of  our  Church." 

I really  am  at  a loss  to  know  what  you 
mean  by  the  “ principles  which  would  give 
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religions  toleration  to  the  human  race,”  for 
I presame  yon  have  read  history,  and  the 
works  of  .your  fathers  of  the  Reformation, 
and  unless  we  have  very  different  notions  of 
those  principles,  I cannot  conceive  upon  what 
your  assertions  are  based. 

I shall  not  here  enter  upon  a defence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  I shall  glance 
at  some  difficulties  which  prevent  my  admit- 
ting the  truth  of  your  description.  You  are 
aware,  Sir,  that  ip  1617,  the  Turkish  forces 
were  threatening  the  ruin  of  Germany  and 
the  subversion  of  Christianity.  One  of  Lu- 
ther’s propositions  on  this  occasion  was, 

“ That  it  is  man’s  duty  not  only  to  will  all 
that  God  requires  of  us  to  will,  but  moreover 
to  will  absolutely  all  that  God  himself  wills;” 
— and  from  this  principle  he  concluded  “ that 
since  God  willed  that  the  Turk  should  in- 
vade Germany,  to  resist  him  would  be  to  re- 
sist the  will  of  God.”  , This  is  indeed  a prin- 
ciple of  one-sided  toleration — toleration  for 
the  unresisted  enemy  of  Christianity,  to 
plunder  and  to  enslave  the  Christian. 

I will  assume  that  you  do  not  approve  of 
a principle  which  establishes,  that  it  would 
be  intolerance  for  a Christian  who  is  con- 
vinced of  the  divine  truth  of  his  religion  to 
oppose  the  forcible  introduction  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan error,  and  to  protect  himself,  his 
family  and  his  country,  in  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  that  religion  which  he  was  as- 
sured was  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and 
in  the  preservation  of  that  property  which 
his  ancestors  had  left  to  him,  and  which  his 
own  industry  had  increased,  and  a portion  of 
which  had  been  devoted  by  them  and  by  him 
to  sustain  their  religion  and  its  services  and 
ministers.  Thus,  Sir,  I hope  we  are  agreed 
upon  this  principle ; that  for  men  to  protect 
their  ancient  and  peaceably  held  rights  and 
possessions,  even  by  force  of  arms,  against 
self-sufficient  arrogant  aggressors,  who  think 
proper  to  charge  them  with  religious  error, 
is  not  intolerance ; neither  is  such  aggression 
and  robbery  an  evidence  of  toleration.  Yet, 
you  see  Luther’s  proposition  would  contra- 
dict what  I presume  is  your  opinion,  and 
what  certainly  is  mine  upon  this  subject 

The  words  intolerance  and  toleration  have 
no  definite  meaning.  The  magistrate  is  bound 
to  be  intolerant  of  murder,  of  rapine,  of  riot, 
of  injustice:  and  it  would  be  poor  praise  to , 
give  a teacher  of  science,  to  proclaim  that  he 
was  so  liberal  as  to  tolerate  his  disciples  in 
asserting  that  what  he  knew  to  be  false  was 
evident  truth.  It  would  be  a very  curious 
sort  of  liberality  for  the  Apostle  St  Peter  to 
say,  “I  am  a witness  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  but  I shall  embrace  in  Christian  bro- 
therhood, the  men  who  proclaim  that  I testi- 
fy a falsehood,  and  that  the  Redeemer  never 


arose.”  The  declaration  of  the  Apostle  was, 
(Acts  iv,  20,)  w For  we  cannot  but  speak  the 
tilings  that  we  have  seen  and  heard”  And 
you  put  a similar  expression  into  the  mouth 
of  Luther  in  paragraph  65.  “ And  who  would 
charge  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  all  others, 
with  advocating  the  system  of  papacy  1 The 
persecutions,  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  her 
Reformers  (when  add  where  ?)  and  tiie  labors 
of  their  mighty  minds  will  be  handed  down 
by  history,  to  the  end  of  time:  nor  will  her 
struggles  in  the  cause  of  truth  be  for  ever 
forgotten,  so  long  as  the  heroic  language  of 
Luther  shall  be  remembered,  who,  when  sum- 
moned before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  com- 
manded to  retract  his  opinions , fearlessly  re- 
fused in  the  spirit  of  a willing  martyr,”— -(a 
martyr  does  not  suffer  for  opinions  in  which 
men  may  err,  but  for  revealed  facts,  concern- 
ing which  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  or 
doubt,)  “ declared  in  the  face  of  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  that  were  thirsting  for  his 
blood, ( Here  I stand,  I cannot  do  otherwise : 
God  help  me.’  ” Thus  you  adopt  the  very 
principle  which  establishes,  that  man  is  bound 
to  sustain  religious  truth,  even  with  the  loss 
of  life,  and  you  call  Luther  a hero,  with  a 
martyr’s  spirit,  for  holding  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Thus  neither  he  nor  you  can  style  it 
intolerance.  Now  suppose  I grant  you,  what 
I do  not  believe,  that  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their 
system.  I trust  you  will  allow  me,  that  the 
Catholics  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
their’s.  They  had  received  it  from  their  pro- 
genitors, they  freely  professed  and  practised, 
they  were  in  possession.  The  Churches  were 
their’s,  the  property  was  their’s,  they  were 
warranted  in  holding  and  in  defending  them 
against  the  aggressions  of  a newly  risen 
and  scarcely  organized  minority,  whom  they 
looked  upon  to  be  equally  innovators  for 
error  and  aggressors  upon  their  rights.  It 
is  natural  in  such  a state  of  things  for 
the  weaker  party  to  cry  out  against  the 
use  of  those  means,  by  which  they  must  be 
overcome.  The  weaker  party  in  such  con- 
tests is  always  the  advocate  or  what  you  call 
toleration ! Let  us  see  now  how  far  the  Lu- 
therans were  tolerant. 

In  his  defence  of  the  Articles  condemned 
by  the  Pope’s  Bull  in  1520,  Luther  proclaims, 
“If  the  Pope  be  not  brought  to  ah  account, 
Christendom  is  ruined ; let  him  who  can  flee 
to  the  mountains,  go  thither;  or,  let  this  Ro- 
man homicide  be  slain.”  “ Forbear  to  make 
war  upon  the  Turk,  until  the  name  of  the 
Pope  De  taken  from  beneath  the  heavens.” 
“ I have  said  it”  This  was  but  a poor  tole- 
ration for  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  1 
About  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  Luther 
found  that  the  Roman  homicide  had  not  yet 
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been  slain,  he  published  in  1540  the  follow- 
ing exhibition  of  his  tolerant  spirit.  “ The 
Pope  is  a wolf,  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit ; 
from  every  village  and  every  hamlet  men 
should  assemble  against  him;  neither  the 
sentence  of  a judge  nor  the  authority  of  a 
council  must  be  waited  for ; nor  is  it  any  mat- 
ter if  kings  and  Caesars  should  make  war  on 
his  behalf  He  that  rises  in  arms  under  a 
thief  does  it  at  his  own  risk.  Neither  kings 
nor  Caesars  are  exculpated  by  saying  that 
they  are  only  defending  the  Church  against 
aggression : for  they  ought  to  know  what  is 
the  true  Church.”  (Prop.  59,  &c.,  t i,  f.  497.) 
1 am  quite  aware  that  this  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  his  declaration,  that  he  tt  would 
never  give  his  vote  to  persecute  those  whom 
we  suppose  to  be  false  teachers.”  But  it  is 
only  one  of  his  multitude  of  contradictions ! 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  moderated  his  ex- 
pressions, as  we  read  in  tom.  ii,  f.  123,  [that] 
when  he  burned  the  book  of  the  Decretals,  he 
said,  in  a very  eloquent  address,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  it  was  the  Pope  himself  who 
was  burning  in  place  of  the  book,  “ that  is,” 
he  adds,  “ the  papal  chair.”  He  also  declared 
more  than  once,  that  the  two  Anti-christs 
would  fid l together.  The  Turk  was  tot- 
tering to  ruin,  and  Hungary  was  to  be  the 
grave  of  his  power.  He  was  equally  unfor- 
tunate in  the  prophecy  which  he  had  made 
from  St.  Paul  and  from  Daniel,  of  the  period 
when  the  Papacy  should  be  no  more.  In 
glowing  eloquence,  as  if  really  filled  with 
supernal  inspiration,  he  led  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  this  result  within  less  than  two  years 
from  the  day  on  which  he  wrote.  Alas,  for 
the  glory  of  his  miraculous  foreknowledge ! 
Three  centuries  have  passed  away  since  the 
termination  of  those  two  years,  and  the  Papa- 
cy has  continued  to  exist,  notwithstanding 
the  host  of  Protestant  prophets  who  have 
fixed  upon  ten  thousand  intervening  periods 
in  those  passing  lustra,  in  each  one  of  which 
the  man  of  sin  was  to  have  been  destroyed, 
popery  was  to  perish,  the  mariners  compass 
was  to  be  encircled  with  a halo  of  new  glory, 
the  printing  press  was  to  shed  heavenly  ra- 
diance upon  the  orb  which  we  perambulate, 
and  the  millenium  was  to  commence ! But 
away  with  the  rhapsody  1 The  mighty  Fa- 
ther and  Prophet  was  at  this  period  to  allow 
no  arms  to  be  used,  no  violence  was  to  be 
committed.  “ Martin  Luther,  by  the  grace' 
of  God,  Ecclesiastes  of  Wittenberg.”  (Ep. 
ad  j also  norm,  ordin.  Epis . t ii,)  was  not  then 
to  approach  towards  the  seven  hilled  city  of 
the  beast,  w followed  by  5,000  horse  and 
20,000  foot "(advers.  execrab . BuL  Antichrist.) 
all  was  to  be  done  by  the  prayers  of  Luther, 
of  which  I shall  give  a description  in  his  own 
words.  (Ep.  ad  Gear.  Sax.  t ii.)  “ My  prayer 


will  not  be  like  the  thunder  of  Salmoneus,  it 
will  be  no  empty  rumbling  in  the  air.  La- 
ther's voice  is  not  to  be  so  easily  stopped, 
and  your  Highness  will  find  it  to  your  cost. 
My  prayer  is  an  impregnable  bulwark,  more 
powerful  than  the  Devil  himself.  Had  it  not 
been  so,  long  since,  no  one  would  even  have 
spoken  of  Luther;  and  men  will  not  stand 
astonished  at  this  miracle.”  Melancthon, 
amongst  others,  looked  upon  him  at  this 
period  to  be  a prophet,  and  wrote  to  Eras- 
mus, who  undervalued  the  supposed  gift, 
“We  ought  to  prove  prophecies  but  not  to 
despise  them.” 

And,  Sir,  it  was  after  the  discovery  that 
his  rumblings  did  indeed  resemble  those  of 
Salmoneus,  that  he  descended  from  his  cha- 
riot and  endeavored  to  collect  his  dogs  of 
war  for  the  death-chase  of  the  Roman  wolf. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Luther  wrote  those 
passages  which  you  quote  in  your  52d  para- 
graph— but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  wrote 
another  letter,  as  Sleidan  informs  us,  urging 
the  princes  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  “ to 
extirpate  without  pity  those  miserable  wretch- 
es who  would  not  follow  his  advice,  and  to 
spare  only  those  who  would  voluntarily  lay 
down  their  arms.”  And  it  is  also  true,  as 
Sleidan  elsewhere  informs  us,  that  he  wrote 
a treatise  expressly  to  prove  “ that  no  mercy 
ought  to  be  showed  to  rebels  (the  dangerous 
fanatics  as  he  called  the  Anabaptists)  and 
that  forgiveness  was  not  to  be  extended  to 
those  whom  the  multitude  had  drawn  even 
by  force  into  any  seditions  action.”  Need  I 
describe  the  desolation  which  followed  1 Moa- 
heim  gives  it  in  a few  words,  after  having 
touched  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  those 
parts  which  he  would  not  wish  to  nave  fully 
developed,  ( Cent,  xvi,  sect  Hi,  part  ii,  $21.) 
“ It  is  well  known  that  the  better  part  of  the 
motley  tribe,  terrified  by  the  unhappy  and 
deserved  fate  of  their  unworthy  associates, 
whom  they  saw  extirpated  and  massacred 
with  the  most  unrelenting  severity,  saved 
themselves  from  the  ruin  of  their  sect,  and  at 
length  embraced  the  communion  of  those 
who  are  called  Mmnonites .”  “The  zeal.  Vigi- 
lance and  resolution  of  Luther,  happily  pre- 
vented the  divisions  which  the  odious  disci- 
ples of  Munzer  attempted  to  excite  in  the 
Church  he  had  founded,  and  preserved  the 
giddy  and  credulous  multitude  (where  is  the 
right  of  private  judgment?)  from  their  se- 
ductions. And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  vigor  and  fortitude 
of  this  active  and  undaunted  Reformer,  the 
Lutheran  Church  would  in  its  infancy  have 
fallen  a miserable  prey  to  the  enthusiastic 
of  these  detestable  fanatics.” 
another  place,  (Cent  xvi,  sec.  i,  { 22,) 
Mosheim  lets  in  more  light  upon  the  subject; 
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where  he  endeavors  to  defend  his  and  your 
hero  from  the  charge  of  having  first  urged 
these  unfortunate  fanatics  to  insurrection,  by 
inspiring  them  with  strange  notions  of  Chris- 
tian liberty ; and  then  urging  their  extirpa- 
tion because  they  would  not  confine  their 
notions  of  that  Christian  liberty  within  the 
boundaries  which  he  thought  fit  to  prescribe: 
when  upon  his  own  principles,  the  true 
principles  of  Protestantism,  each  individual 
amongst  them  had  an  equal  right,  as  Lu- 
ther had,  to  interpret  the  word  of  Gocl  for 
himself  and  to  prescribe  the  rule  for  his  own 
conduct. 

44  The  sentiments,  however,  of  this  seditious 
and  dissolute  multitude  were  greatly  divided, 
and  their  demands  were  very  different.  One 
part  of  them  pleaded  for  an  exemption  from 
all  laws,  a licentious  immunity  from  every  sort 
of  government;  another,  less  outrageous  and 
extravagant,  confined  their  demands  to  the 
diminution  of  the  taxes  they  were  forced  to 
pay,  and  of  the  burthens  under  which  they 
groaned ; another  insisted  upon  a new  form  of 
religious  doctrine,  government  and  worship, 
upon  the  establishment  of  a pure  and  unspotted 
Church,  and  to  add  weight  to  this  demand,  pre- 
tended that  it  was  suggested  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  with  which  they  were  divinely  and  mi- 
raculously inspired ; while  a very  considerable 
part  of  this  furious  rabble  were  without  any 
aistinct  view  or  any  fixed  purpose  at  all,  but, 
infected  with  the  contagious  spirit  of  sedition, 
and  exasperated  by  the  severity  of  their  ma- 
gistrates and  rulers,  went  on  headlong  without 
reflection  or  foresight,  into  every  act  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  which  rebellion  and  enthusi- 
asm could  suggest.  So  that,  if  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  many  of  these  rioters  had  perversely 
misunderstood  the  doctrine  of  Luther  concern- 
ing Christian  liberty,  and  took  occasion  from 
thence  of  committing  the  disorders  that  render- 
ed them  so  justly  odious,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  a most  absurd  instance  of  partiali- 
ty and  injustice  to  charge  that  doctrine  with  the 
blame  of  those  extravagant  outrages  that  arose 
only  from  the  manifest  abuse  of  it.  Luther 
himself  has  indeed  sufficiently  defended  both 
his  principles  and  his  cause  against  any  such 
imputations  by  the  books  he  wrote  against  this 
turbulent  sect,  and  the  advice  he  addressed  to 
the  princes  of  the  empire  to  take  arms  against 
them.  And,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1525,  this 
odious  faction  was  defeated  and  destroyed,  in  a 
pitched  battle  fought  at  Mulhausen  ; and  Mun- 
ter,  their  ringleader,  taken  and  put  to  death.” 

Yon  will  find  another  evidence  of  Luther’s 
toleration  in  his  treatment  of  Zuinglius,  in 
1525.  Writing  of  his  fellow  Reformer,  he 
•ays,  “How  it  it  possible  to  be  silent^  whilst 
these  men  disturb  our  Churches  and  impugn 
our  authority  t If  they  are  unwilling  to  suf- 
fer their  own  to  be  weakened,  the  same  rea- 
son should  prevent  their  weakening  ours. 


* * * There  is  no  medium,  either  I or 
they  must  be  ministers  of  Satan.” 

As  soon  as  the  Lutherans  had  grown  strong, 
Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  confederation,  raised 
troops  under  a pretext  which  he  himself  sub- 
sequently declared  was  without  foundation, 
and  which  Melancthon  and  others^  of  the 
party  also  state  to  have  been  evidently  ground- 
less, viz.  That  George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and 
other  Catholic  princes,  intended  to  extermi- 
nate the  Lutherans.  The  principal  object 
was,  however,  attained,  with  Luther’s  full  ap- 
probation, the  payment  of  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney by  the  ecclesiastical  princes  to  the  Pro- 
testants, by  way  of  indemnifying  them  for 
their  expenses  in  raising  troops.  Luther  add- 
ed, on  this  occasion,  that  besides  his  prayers, 
he  would  give  notice  to  the  princes  to  exter- 
minate such  people  as  George,  this  greatest 
of  all  Saxon  fools. 

When,  in  1530,  the  confederacy  of  Smal- 
cald  was  formed,  Luther  formally  abandoned 
his  position  that  the  Church  was  not  to  use 
arms.  Sleidan  informs  us  of  a publication 
by  him,  in  which,  after  declaring  that  he  had 
hitherto  thought  that  men  should  not  resist 
the  lawful  powers,  he  stated,  that  when  he 
adopted  this  maxim,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  legal  principles,  and  that 
it  was  unquestionable  that  the  political  laws 
and  the  Gospel  were  in  full  accord,  he  there- 
fore referred  the  decision  to  lawyers — and 
believed  that  in  bad  times,  such  as  the  pre- 
sent, not  only  would  the  civil  law,  but  con- 
science also,  require  of  men  who  held  the 
true  faith,  to  band  themselves  together  and 
take  up  arms  against  all  opponents,  whether 
Kings  or  Emperors.  Melancthoh  bewailed 
this  change  of  Luther’s  sentinSents — though 
gradually  he  fell  into  accord  with  the  maxim, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  letter  to  Camerarius. 

Mosheim  then  informs  us,  (On/,  xvi,  sec . 
i,  86,)  44  that  the  Lutherans  formed  a solemn 
alliance  and  confederacy,  with  the  intention 
of  defending  vigorously  their  religion  and  li- 
berties against  the  dangers  and  encroach- 
ments with  which  they  were  threatened  by 
the  edict  of  Augsburg,  without  attempting, 
however,  any  thing  properly  speaking,  against 
the  votaries  of  Rome.”  Here,  then,  is  a very 
small  minority  of  the  princes  and  people  of 
Germany,  entering  into  an  armed  league,  be- 
cause they  desired  to  change  their  religion. 
As  yet,  no  one  assails  them,  but  they  seek 
unconstitutionally  foreign  alliances. 

“Into  this  confederacy  they  invited  the 
Kings  of  England,  France  and  Denmark,  with 
several  other  Republics  and  States,  and  left 
no  means  unemployed  that  might  corroborate 
and  cement  this  important  alliance.” 

Thus,  the  first  league  of  Protestanta  is 
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entered  into  to  invite  foreign  armed  poten- 
tates to  their  aid. 

Yea, u but  they  were  not  to  attempt  any 
thing,  properly  speaking,  offensive  to  the  vo- 
taries of  Home.”  Let  us  see  what  they  did, 
not  what  they  said.  Luther  gave  his  full 
sanction  and  encouragement  to  this  league — 
save  that  as  Maclaine  remarks  in  his  note  (h) 

M Luther,  who  at  tirst  seemed  adverse  to  this 
confederacy*  from  an  apprehension  of  the  ca- 
lamities and  troubles  it  may  produce,  per- 
ceiving at  length  its  necessity,  consented  to 
it,  but  uncharitably,  as  well  as  imprudently, 
refused  comprehending  in  it  the  followers  of 
Zuinglius  among  the  Swiss,  together  with 
the  German  States  or  cities  which  had  adopt- 
ed the  sentiments  and  confession  of  Bucer.” 
This,  Sir,  is  another  specimen  of  his  tolera- 
tion! The  good  Reformers  of  Zurich,  as 
Hospinian  informs  us,  whilst  they  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  an  excellent  servant  of  God, 
observed  upou  his  intolerant  spirit,  and  said, 
that  their  mildness  in  his  regaid,  only  served 
to  make  him  “more  inhuman  and  more  inso- 
ldnt.”  His  toleration  to  his  fellow  Reformers 
is  also  manifested  in  his  letters  forbidding 
the  bookseller  to  send  him  any  thing  from 
those  of  Zurich,  “ for  they  were  damned  men 
who  dragged  others  into  Hell,  and  the  Church- 
es could  no  longer  communicate  with  them 
nor  consent  to  their  blasphemies.”  In  1644, 
in  his  little  Confession  of  Faith,  he  calls  them 
“madmen,  blasphemers,  miserable  wretches, 
damned  souls,  for  whom  it  was  not  lawful  to 

Poking,  then,  to  the  principles  of  Luther 
and  his  associates,  as  made  manifest  by  their 
acts,  they  were  not  certainly  those  which  in 
process  of  time  would  give  religious  tolera- 
tion to  the  human  race. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  examine  your  ques- 
tions. w Do  we  differ  least  from  them  (Cath- 
olics) in  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  that  Church?  And  where,  we  ask,  has 
the  Lutheran  Church  ever  betrayed  a spirit 
of  intolerance  VJ  0 

The  author  of  the  Appendix  I to  Mos- 
heim’s  History  of  Lutheranism  in  the  16th 
century,  did  not  make  so  bold  a challenge; 
he  endeavored  to  palliate  what  he  could  not 
deny.  Whilst  he  endeavors  to  save  the  char 
racter  of  the  leaders,  he  flings  the  obloquy  of 
the  misdeeds  upon  their  followers. 

“The  sovereigns,  the  ecclesiastics,  the  men 
of  weight,  piety  and  learning,  who  arose  to  as- 
sert the  rights  of  human  nature,  the  cause  of 
genuine  Christianity,  and  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  came  forth  into  the  field  of  con- 
troversy with  a multitude  of  dependents,  ad- 
' mirers  and  friends,  whose  motives  and  conduct 
• cannot  be  entirely  justified.  Besides,  when  the 
eyes  of  whole  nations  were  opened  upon  the 


iniquitous  absurdities  of  popery,  and  upon  the 
tyranny  and  insolence  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  set  bounds  to  the 
indignation  of  an  incensed  and  tumultuous  mul- 
titude, who  are  naturally  prone  to  extremes, 
generally  pass  from  blind  submission  to  lawless 
ferocity,  and  too  rarely  distinguish  between  the 
use  and  the  abuse  of  their  undoubted  rights.” 

Would  the  author  of  this  pretty  paragraph 
say  that  the  following  address  was  that  na- 
turally calculated  to  restrain  this  incensed 
and  tumultuous  multitude  \ w The  Pope  is  a 
wolf,  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit;  from  every 
village  and  every  hamlet  yon  must  assemble 
against  him.”  tf  Let  this  Roman  homicide  be 
slain!”  These  are  the  expressions  of  Luther. 

I have  before  adverted  to  the  arming  and 
rapine,  of  sovereigns,  men  of  weight,  &c^ 
under  what  Melancthon  and  other  leading 
Protestants  acknowledged  to  have  been  false 
pretexts.  In  1632,  a treaty  was  made  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  Prince9  of  the 
Protestant  league,  at  Nuremberg,  in  which 
the  latter  obtained  the  free  and  unmolested 
exercise  of  their  religious  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, until  after  the  decision  of  a general 
council,  to  whose  decrees  they  affected  a dis- 
position to  submit  But  when  this  council 
was  to  be  assembled,  the  Lutheran  or  l*ro- 
testant  party  assembled  in  1637  at  Smalcald, 
protested  against  the  council,  even  before  it 
met,  and  drew  up  the  new  Confession  of 
Faith,  known  as  the  Articles  of  Smalcald.  In 
1641,  the  Emperor  sought  in  the  Conference 
of  Worms,  subsequently  continued  at  Ratis- 
bon,  to  conciliate  the  differences,  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  learned  and  ’moderate  men.  It 
ended  only  in  agreeing,  apparently,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  decision  of  a Council.  At  the 
Diet  of  Spire,  in  1642,  the  Pope  notified  that 
the  Council  would  assemble  at  Trent,  should 
the  Diet  consent  to  allow  its  sessions  in  that 
city,  as  other  cities  whieh  he  proposed,  had 
been  objected  to.  The  majority  of  the  Diet 
assented,  but  the  Lutherans  objected.  In 
1646,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  Emperor 
still  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the  Luthe- 
rans to  have  their  disputes  terminated  by  the 
Council,  and  to  have  peace  restored  to  Chris- 
tendom. They  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
submitting,  ana  had  now,  as  they  supposed, 
made  their  party  sufficiently  strong  to  act  in 
the  field.  And  up  to  this  period  not  a single 
act  of  hostility  had  been  committed  against 
them,  though  the  Catholics  had  suffered  se- 
vere losses,  and  in  many  places  endured  much 
from  violence  and  war. 

Mosheim  insinuates  that  the  Protestants, 
in  their  measures  of  aggression,  only  acted 
in  self-defence.  The  words  of  his  translator 
are— “Upon  which  the  Emperor,  who  had 
hitherto  disapproved  of  the  violent  measures 
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that  were  incessantly  suggested  by  the  court 
of  Rome.”  There  is  not  one  particle  of  evi- 
dence for  the  assertion,  that  Rome  ever  had 
made  any  such  suggestion,  but  there  is  not 
only  abundant  proof,  but  full  acknowledg- 
ment, that  there  was  no  violence  used  up  to 
this  moment  against  the  Lutherans.  “ Depart- 
ed from  his  usual  prudence  and  moderation, 
and  listening  to  the  sanguine  counsels  of 
Paul,  formed  in  conjunction  with  that  subtle 
pontiff,  the  design  of  terminating  the  debates 
about  religion  by  the  force  of  arms.”  There 
is  not  one  particle  of  ground  for  this  asser- 
tion, but  the  fact  is  evident  that  the  only  plan 
they  were  united  in  carrying  into  effect  was 
the  assembling  of  that  Council  for  which  the 
Lutherans  cried  out  until  it  was  about  to  as- 
semble, but  against  which  they  protested 
when  they  perceived  it  would  meet 

“The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  who  were  the  chief  protectors  of 
the  Protestant  cause,  were  no  sooner  inform^ 
ed  of  this,  than  they  took  proper  measures  to 
prevent  their  being  surprised  and  overwhelm- 
ed by  a superior  force,  and  accordingly  raised 
an  army  for  their  defence.”  There  was  no 
menace  made,  there  was  no  Catholic  army 
raised.  How  could  they  be  surprised? — 
Against  whom  were  they  to  defend  them- 
selves  ? This  was  fully  fifteen  years  after 
Luther  had  sanctioned  the  league,  and  pub- 
lished his  pamphlet,  justifying  their  taking 
arms.  Yet  Mosheim  tells  us,  “while  this 
terrible  storm  was  rising,  Luther,  whose  aver- 
sion to  all  methods  of  violence  and  force,  in 
matters  of  religion,  was  well  known,  and 
who  recommended  prayer  and  patience  as  the 
only  arms  worthy  of  those  who  had  the  cause 
of  genuine  Christianity  at  heart,  was  removed 
by  Providence  from  this  scene  of  tumult  and 
the  approaching  calamities  that  threatened 
his  country.” 

So  far,  then,  we  perceive  that  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1645,  the  Lutherans  suffered  no 
rsecution,  though  in  1630,  with  the  appro- 
tion  of  Luther,  they  had  entered  into  a 
formidable  league,  to  unite  in  which  they  had 
invited  several  foreign  states  and  pnnces. 
They  hod  appealed  to  a Council,  ana  when 
the  Council  was  called,  it  was  not,  they  said, 
such  as  they  appealed  to,  and  they  protested 
against  it 

They  saw  it  upon  the  eve  of  meeting,  and 
then  raised  an  army  under  the  pretext  of  de- 
fending themselves  against  an  alleged  alli- 
ance for  their  destruction:  just  such  a plea 
as  they  had  used  a dozen  years  previously, 
for  the  purpose  of  booty.  Luther  dies,  but 
the  Lutneran  confederation  survives. 

I follow  Mosheim  still,  in  order  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  your  own  historian.  In  his 
chap,  iv  of  the  same,  sec.  i of  the  xvi  centu- 


ry, he  opens  by  assuming  the  truth  of  what 
he  had  before  gratuitously  asserted,  a league 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Protestants.  The  Pro- 
testants have  an  army  raised,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say ! the  Catholics  have  not  as  yet  armea  a 
soldier.  The  Council  of  Trent  is  in  session, 
and  its  opponents  are  left  unmolested.  Nay, 
at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  this  year,  Mosheim 
himself  states,  there  was  a conference  be- 
tween some  eminent  doctors  of  both  parties, 
with  a view  to  the  accommodation  of  their 
religious  differences : but  it  appeared  suffi- 
ciently, both  from  the  nature  of  this  dispute, 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on  and  its 
issue  and  result,  that  the  matters  in  debate 
would  be  sooner  or  later  decided  in  the  field 
of  battle.”  The  Protestant  army  was  already 
prepared  for  action — we  may  easily  perceive 
why  this  conclusion  was  drawn. 

The  Protestant  princes  rejected  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  at  the  Diet  Mos- 
heim says  no  more  save  that  they  were  upon 
that  account  proscribed  by  the  Emperor.  It 
would  have  been  more  correct  to  state  that 
they  were  required  to  disband. their  army, 
which  had  been  illegally  raised  and  organ- 
ized— and  upon  their  refusal,  “the  Emperor 
raised  an  army  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.” 

The  army  of  the  confederated  Lutherans 
was  numerous  and  well  organized;  it  was 
raised,  not  to  oppose  any  tyranny  or  perse- 
cution which  existed,  or  of  which  there  was 
any  reasonable  prospect.  They  had,  during  a 
number  of  years,  enjoyed  full  religious  liber- 
ty. The  army  was  raised,  we  are  told,  for 
protection  and  defence.  Yet  Mosheim  him- 
self informs  us  that  they  were  the  aggressors. 
“ The  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  led  their  forces  into  Bavaria  against 
the  Emperor,”  contrary  to  their  duty  and 
their  oath,  “and  cannonaded  his  camp,  at 
Ingolstadt,  with  great  spirit,”  Mosheim  says 
that  if  both  armies  had  been  then  brought  to  a 
pitched  battle,  the  Lutherans  would  have  been 
victorious.  He  gives  many  reasons  why  they 
were  not  so,  and  amongst  others,  “ the  fail- 
ure of  France  in  furnishing  the  subsidy  that 
had  been  promised  by  its  monarch.”  Upon 
this  statement  I rely  to  show  that  the  Luthe- 
rans had  suffered  no  persecution  or  oppres- 
sion from  the  Catholics  of  Germany,  when 
they  appeared  in  arms,  leagued  with  foreign 
allies,  to  dispossess  by  violence  the  Catholics 
of  their  rights,  civil,  political  and  religious, 
and  to  introduce  a new  form  of  religion,  I 
care  not  whether  it  was  true  or  false,  against 
the  will  of  those  who  peaceably  followed 
what  they  had  learned  from  their  fathers,  and 
what  they  were  convinced  had  been  revealed 
by  their  Redeemer:  and  thus  they  placed 
themselves  in  the  position  of  persecuting  ag- 
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gressors.  This  is  the  first  part  of  my  answer 
to  your  questions,  **  Do  we  differ  least  from 
them  in  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  that  Church  ? And  where,  we  ask,  has 
the  Lutheran  Church  ever  betrayed  a spirit 
of  intolerance  ?” 

I might,  if  I would,  here  close  my  statement 
and  charge  upon  the  Lutherans  all  the  cruel 
consequences  of  this  effort  to  subdue  by  arms 
those  whom  they  could  not  gain  by  persuasion. 

1 remain,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  B.  C. 

Chareston,  8.  C.,  July  27,  1838. 

LETTER  XVII. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  ZX,  d *c. 

Rev.  Sir, — In  my  last  I quoted  Dr.  Mos- 
heim  to  sustain  my  allegations,  that  the  Lu- 
therans were  not  more  tolerant  than  the 
Catholics;  that  Luther  exhorted  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Anabaptists  by  arms ; that  the 
first  to  take  up  arms  and  to  sustain  them- 
selves by  the  sword  in  Germany,  at  the  pe- 
riod which  you  call  that  of  the  Reformation, 
were  the  Lutherans:  that  they  suffered  no 
persecution ; but  that  they  illegally  and  un- 
constitutionally formed  alliances  with  the  fo- 
reign enemies  of  their  liege  lords,  and  that 
they,  by  force,  stripped  the  Catholics  of  their 
church-property.  I shall  now  bring  a few 
passages  from  Dr.  Robertson’s  History  of 
Charles  V,  to  sustain  the  same  propositions. 
— And  should  it  be  necessary,  I can  produce 
from  other  authors,  of  high  standing,  many 
additional  proofs. 

You  are  aware,  Sir,  that  in  this  case,  Ro- 
bertson as  well  as  Mosheim,  is  a very  unwill- 
ing witness. 

“Meanwhile  the  German  princes  were  highly 
offended  at  the  insult  offered  to  their  dignity 
by  Boccoid’s  presumptuous  usurpation  of  royal 
honors ; and  the  profligate  manners  of  his  fol- 
lowed, which  were  a reproach  to  the  Cliristian 
name,  filled  men  of  all  professions  with  horror. 
Luther,  who  hafl  testified  against  this  fanatical 
spirit  on  its  first  appearance,  now  deeply  la- 
mented its  progress,  and  exposed  the  delusion 
with  great  strength  of  argument,  as  well  as 
acrimony  of  style,  called  loudly  upon  all  the 
States  of  Germany  to  put  a stop  to  a phrenzy 
no  less  pernicious  to  society  than  fatal  to  reli- 
gion.” * * * * “ The  king,  loaded  with  chains, 
was  carried  from  city  to  city  as  a spectacle  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  was  ex- 
posed to  all  their  insults.  His  spirit,  however, 
was  not  broken  or  humbled  by  this  sad  reverse 
of  his  condition;  and  he  adhered  with  unshaken 
firmness  to  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  his  sect. 
After  this,  he  was  brought  back  to  Munster, 
the  Boeae  of  his  royalty  and  crimes,  and  put 
to  death,  with  the  most  exquisite  as  well  as 
lingering  tortures.’’ — {Hitt.  Charltt  V,  book  v, 
,1684.) 

The  following  passage  from  the  same  l 


book,  and  almost  the  succeeding  paragraph, 
shows  the  means  which  the  Lutheran  party 
possessed  at  this  period,  not  only  to  protect 
themselves  against  persecution  should  it  be 
attempted, — but  also  exhibits  to  us  that  it 
had  a power  which  was  not  neglected,  of  pro- 
tecting every  unprincipled  tyrant  who  adopt- 
ed the  party,  ana  whose  crimes  the  historian 
excuses,  because  of  his  Protestantism. 

“ The  alliance  between  the  French  king  and 
the  confederates  at  Smalc&ld  began  about  this 
time  to  produce  great  effects.  Ulric  duke  of 
W urtemburg,  having  been  expelled  his  domi- 
nions in  the  year  1619,  on  account  of  his  vio- 
lent and  oppressive  administration,  the  house 
of  Austria  nad  got  possession  of  his  duchy. 
That  prince,  having  now  by  & long  exile,  atoned 
for  the  errors  of  his  conduct,  which  were  the 
effect  rather  of  inexperience  than  of  a tyranni- 
cal disposition,  was  become  the  object  of  general 
compassion.” 

What  a change  would  be  rung  upon  all 
the  chimes  of  declamation  against  the  spirit 
of  Popery,  should  it  grant  such  indulgence 
to  tyrants  ? Yet  it  is  but  toleration  and  lib- 
erality and  kindness  of  heart  and  charity,  to 
excuse  this  indiscreet  youth  Ulric ! 

“ The  landgrave  of  Hesse  in  particular,  his 
near  relation,  warmly  espoused  his  interest, 
and  used  many  efforts  to  recover  for  him  his 
ancient  inheritance.  But  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans obstinately  refused  to  relinquish  a valu- 
able acquisition,  which  his  family  had  made 
with  so  much  ease.  The  landgrave  unable  to 
compel  him,  applied  to  the  King  of  France,  his 
new  ally.” 

The  Duchy  had  been  legally  forfeited  for 
oppression  and  tyranny,  by  the  supreme  law 
which  Catholics  had  made,  to  curb  oppressions 
and  to  punish  tyrants.  Every  member  of  the 
Roman  or  German  Empire  was  sworn  to 
observe  these  laws.  Yet,  despite  of  that 
oath,  here  is  the  leader  of  the  Lutheran 
confederacy,  applying  to  a foreign  enemy  for 
aid,  to  violate  equally  his  oath,  the  constitu- 
tion of  bis  country,  and  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  benevolence. 

“ Francis,  eager  to  embrace  any  opportunity 
of  distressing  the  house  of  Austria,  and  desir- 
ous of  wresting  from  it  a territory  which  gave 
it  footing  and  influence  in  a part  of  Germany, 
at  a distance  from  its  other  dominions,  en- 
couraged the  landgrave  to  take  arms,  and  se- 
cretly supplied  him  with  a large  sum  of  money. 
This  he  employed  to  raise  troops : and  march- 
ing with  great  expedition  towards  W urtemberg, 
attacked,  defeats  and  dispersed  a considerable 
body  of  Austrians,  entrusted  with  the  defence 
of  the  country.” 

Thus  by  means  of  foreign  aid,  given  to  a 
body  of  the  conspirators  at  home,  the  laws 
of  the  land  are  violated,  and  the  troops  of  the 
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lawful  lord  are  assailed  and  defeated.  But 
the  historian  does  not  stop  here.  He  records 
a really  miraculous  event.  The  people,  who 
axteen  years  previously,  had  groaned  under 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  a profligate, 
whom  they  united  to  expel,  are  now  so 
deeply  enamored  of  him  as  to  rush  with  emu- 
lation to  welcome  him  to  the  repetition  of 
that  tyranny ! 

44  All  the  Duke’s  subjects  hastened  with  emu- 
lation, to  receive  their  native  Prince,  and  re- 
invested him  with  that  authority  which  is  still 
enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  At  the  some 
time  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  was 
established  in  his  dominions.” 

Thus  they  loved  him  so  well,  that  they 
not  only  were  emulous  who  should  be  the 
first  to  welcome  the  reformed  tyrant;  but 
they  became  heart  and  soul  most  conscien- 
tious Lutherans,  to  gratify  him  more  highly. 
It  is  however  rather  unfortunate  that  other 
equally  credible  historians  state  that  Ulric 
was  forced  upon  them  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  and  against  their  will,  and  that  Ulric 
compelled  them  to  adopt  the  changes  in  re- 

Sm,  dictated  by  the  leaders  of  that  host 
ch  forced  him  upon  the  ducal  chair.  But 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  were  they  not  aided  by 
the  Catholics?  Doctor  Robertson  himself 
answers  it  in  the  next  paragraph. 

14  Ferdinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  this  un- 
expected blow,  not  daring  to  attack  a Prince, 
whom  all  the  Protestant  powers  in  Germany 
were  ready  to  support,  fudged  it  expedient  to 
conclude  a treaty  with  him,  by  which,  in  the 
most  ample  form,  he  recognized  his  title  to  the 
duchy.  The  success  of  the  landgrave’s  opera- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  W urtemburg, 
having  convinced  Ferdinand,  that  a rupture 
. with  a league  so  formidable  as  that  of  Smalcald, 
was  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care,  he 
entered  likewise  into  a negotiation  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  the  head  of  that  union,  and 
by  some  concessions  in  favor  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  others  of  advantage  to  the  Empe- 
ror himself  he  prevailed  on  him  together  with 
his  confederates  to  acknowledge  him  King  of 
the  Romans.” 

Thus  from  their  attitude,  their  force,  their 
confederacy  and  their  alliance  with  foreign 
enemies,  the  Lutherans  not  only  suffered  no 
persecution,  but  held  a formidable  position 
m the  year  1535,  and  they  renewed  their 
league  for  ten  more  years.  In  his  Book  vi, 
treating  of  the  concerns  of  this  same  year, 
1536,  Doctor  Robertson  gives  farther  evi- 
dence that  the  Lutherans  had  suffered  no 
violence,  nor  even  much  molestation.  I 
wonld  say  not  any  molestation  in  Germany. 
And  also,  that  however  they  might  have 
been  aided  by  a Catholic  Pnnce,  still  they 
would  not  return  the  favor  by  any  service  to 


him,  should  he  express  his  attachment  to  his 
own  religion.  Tnus  because  Francis  had 
permitted  the  execution  of  six  Protestants  in 
Paris,  not  for  the  profession  or  practice  of 
their  own  religion,  but  for  grossly  insulting 
the  religion  of  the  State  ana  the  royal  family, 
men  whom  Robertson  himself  declares  to 
have  been  influenced  by  “ indiscreet  zeal” — 
and  whose  public  acts  he  styles  “inde- 
cent,”— they  refused  to  aid  him  who  had 
aided  them  by  virtue  of  a common  treaty.' 

44  The  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalcald,  filled 
with  resentment  and  indignation  at  the  cruelty 
with  which  their  brethren  were  treated,  could 
not  conceive  Francis  to  be  sincere,  when  he 
offered  to  protect  in  Germany,  those  very  tenets 
which  he  persecuted  with  such  rigor  in  his  own 
dominions,  so  that  all  Be Ilay’s  art  and  eloquence 
in  vindicating  his  master,  or  apologising  for  his 
conduct,  made  little  impression  upon  them. 
They  considered  likewise,  that  the  Emperor, 
who  hitherto  had  never  employed  violence 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  nor 
even  given  them  much  molestation  in  their  pro- 
gress, was  now  bound  by  the  agreement  of 
Ratisbon,  not  to  disturb  such  as  had  embraced 
the  new  opinions  ; and  the  Protestants  wisely 
regarded  this  as  a more  certain  and  immediate 
security,  than  the  precarious  and  distant  hopes 
with  which  Francis  endeavored  to  allure  them. 
* * * * the  Protestant  princes  refused  to 

assist  the  French  king  in  auy  hostile  attempt 
against  the  Emperor.” 

In  the  same  book  treating  of  the  year  1541, 
we  are  informed  that  when  on  the  28th  of 
July,  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  by  a recess  as 
displeasing  to  Rome  as  it  was  inconsistent 
with  Catholic  principles,  gave  some  sem- 
blance of  requiring  the  Protestants  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  a general  council,  for  which 
they  had  themselves  been  loud  in  their  de- 
mands, these  latter  were  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  compel  the  Emperor  to  yield  to  their 
dictation : so  that  “ he  granted  them  a private 
declaration,  in  the  most  ample  terms,  ex- 
empting them  from  whatever  they  thought 
oppressive  or  Injurious  in  the  recess,  and 
ascertaining  to  them  the  fbll  possession  of 
all  the  privileges  which  they  had  ever  en- 
joyed.” Thus  we  have  no  persecution  or 
suffering  to  the  year  1542. 

The  city  of  Goslar  having  entered  into  the 
league  of  Smalcald,  illegally  and  violently 
plundered  Catholic  Churches.  Henry,  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  was  directed  by  a decree  of 
the  Imperial  Chamber,  to  cause  the  city  to 
make  restitution.  Thus  the  plunderers  were 

» brought  within  the  reach  of  justice, 
persecution;  they  being  themselves 
the  persecutors  and  the  aggressors.  The 
Protestants  however,  would  not  permit  the 
sentence  to  be  executed.  They,  not  only  as 
Robertson  informs  us,  book  vtt,  in  1543, 
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took  every  occasion  of  -pouring  contempt 
upon  the  Holy  See ; but  the  Emperor  and 
King  of  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  not 
only  to  connive  at  their  conduct,  but  to 
court  their  favor  by  repeated  acts  of  indul- 
gence. At  the  Diet  of  Spire,  in  this  year, 
they  not  only  protested  in  the  most  disres- 
pectful terms,  against  assembling  the  council 
at  Trent,  but  they  had  their  protest  inserted 
on  the  records  of  the  diet,  and  procured  a 
suspension  of  a decree  against  the  city  of 
Goslar,  with  an  injunction  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  to  desist  from  its  execution ; and 
under  pretext  of  his  having  disquieted  the 
people  of  Goslar,  “ the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  that  they  might  not 
suffer  any  member  of  the  Smalcaldic  body  to 
be  oppressed,  assembled  their  forces,  de- 
clared war,  in  form,  against  Henry,  and  in 
the  space  of  a few  weeks,  stripping  him  en- 
tirely of  his  dominions,  drove  him  as  a 
wretched  exile  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of 
Bavaria.  By  this  act  of  vengeance,  no  less 
severe  than  sudden,  they  filled  all  Germany 
with  dread  of  their  power,  and  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalcald  appeared  by  this  first  effort 
of  their  arms,  to  be  as  prompt  as  capable  to 
protect  those  who  had  joined  their  asso- 
ciation.” 

Now  this  is  an  extraordinary  contradiction 
to  your  assertion  in  paragraph  53.  “ After 
passing  through  the  most  memorable  struggle 
that  ever  signalized  any  age,  save  that  at  the 
first  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith  by  the 
Son  of  God,  and  after  having  endured  with 
fortitude  the  persecutions  of  bigotry  and 
power,  our  church  at  last  became  trium- 
phant.” * * * * “Mark  the  temper  she 
exhibited  in  the  day  of  triumph.  She  com- 
menced no  retaliation  against  her  persecutors. 
She  encouraged  no  bitter  spirit  of  revenge. 
Her  former  opponents  were  allowed  to  dwell 
unmolested  in  the  land.” 

We  shall,  however,  again  listen  to  Doctor 
Robertson.  “ Emboldened  by  so  many  con- 
cessions in  their  favor,  as  w£l  as  by  the  pro- 
gress which  their  opinions  daily  made,  the 
princes  of  the  league  of  Smalcald  took  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  imperial  chamber, 
and  declined  its. jurisdiction  for  the  future.” 
This  was  exactly  doing  in  the  State,  what 
they  had  done  in  the  Church,  but  with  this 
notorious  difference.  The  constitution  of 
the  Church  had  been  established  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  is  unchangeable : the  constitution 
of  the  German  Empire  was  established  by 
men  and  was  liable  to  Change, — but  they 
violated  its  provisions  and  their  own  oaths  by 
this  irregular  mode  of  proceeding.  “Not 
long  after  this,  they  ventured  a step  farther, 
and  protesting  against  the  recess  of  a diet 
held  at  Nuremberg,  which  provided  for  the 


defence  of  Hungary,  refused  to  permit  their 
contingent  for  the  purpose,  unless  the  impe- 
rial chamber  were  reformed,  and  full  security 
were  granted  them  in  every  point  with  regard 
to  religion.” 

Yet  this  is  a poor  persecuted  sect . — At 
least  Dr.  Bachman  tells  us  of  their  “ having 
endured  with  fortitude  the  persecutions  of 
bigotry  and  power.”  He  tells  us  in  para- 
graph 66,  “ The  persecutions,  the  trials  and 
sufferings  of  her  (the  Lutheran  Church’s) 
Reformers,  and  the  labors  of  their  mighty 
minds,  will  be  handed  down  by  history  to  the 
end  of  time : nor  will  her  struggles  in  the 
cause  of  truth  be  forgotten,”  &c.  The  strug- 
gle made  by  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  to 
which  you  here  refer,  was  a declaration 
which  he  made  before  those  whom  you  po- 
etically described  as  thirsting  for  his  blood. 
Robertson  says,  ( Book  ii,  an.  1521,)  “ The 
reception  which  he  met  at  Worms,  was  such 
as  he  might  have  reckoned  a full  reward  of 
all  his  labors,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  ap- 
plause had  been  the  principles  by  which  he 
was  influenced ; greater  crowds  assembled  to 
behold  him,  than  had  appeared  at  the  Empe- 
ror’s public  dntry ; his  apartments  were  daily 
filled  with  princes  ana  personages  of  the 
highest  rank,  (for  this  Robertson  quotes  Lu- 
ther, Oper.  11,  414,  and  Seckend.  156,)  and 
he  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  paid  to 
those  who  possess  the  power  of  directing  the 
understanding  and  sentiments  of  other  men  ; 
an  homage  more  sincere,  as  wTell  as  more 
flattering,  than  any  which  pre-eminence  in 
birth  or  condition  could  command.”  Placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  he  re- 
mained and  departed  in  safety ; though  his 
opinions  were  subsequently  condemned. — 
Let  us  however  proceed  with  the*  evidence. 
Treating  of  the  year  1544,  Robertson  says, 
“ such  were  the  lengths  to  wiiich  the  Pro- 
testants had  proceeded,  and  such  their  confi- 
dence in  their  own  power,  when  the  Emperor 
returned  from  the  lower  countries,  to  hold  a 
diet,  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  at 
Spire.  The  respect  due  to  the  Emperor,  as 
w ell  as  the  importance  of  the  affairs  which 
were  to  be  laid  before  it,  rendered  this  as- 
sembly extremely  full.  All  the  electors,  a 
great  number  of  princes  ecclesiastical  and 
secular,  with  the  deputies  of  most  of  the 
cities,  were  present.  Charles  soon  perceived 
that  this  was  not  a time  to  offend  the  jealous 
Bpirit  of  the  Protestants,  by  asserting  in  any 
high  tone  the  authority  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  or  by  abridging  in  the  smallest  ar- 
ticle the  liberty  which  they  now  enjoyed; 
but  that  on  the  contrary  * * * * he 
must  soothe  them  by  new  concessions  and  a 
more  ample  extension  of  their  privileges. 
He  began  accordingly  with  courting  the  Elec- 
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tor  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,, 
the  heads  of  the  Protestant  party ; and  by 
giving  up  some  things  in  their  favor,  and 
granting  liberal  promises  with  regard  to 
others,  he  secured  himself  from  any  danger 
of  opposition  on  their  part”  Yet  the  Pro- 
testants, the  German  Lutherans,  u endured 
with  fortitude  the  persecutions  of  bigotry 
and  power!”  At  this  diet  every  decree, 
regulation,  or  edict  unpalatable  to  them  was 
recessed  or  abrogated,  the  Imperial  chamber 
was  modified  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  mem- 
bers of  this  court.  In  return  for  which,  the 
Lutherans  united  with  the  Catholics,  who 
formed  the  great  majority  of  the  Diet,  in  the 
declaration  of  war  against  France.  Hitherto, 
it  was  usual  to  say  that  a general  council, 
properly  convoked,  would  be  a proper  body, 
qualified  authoritatively  to  settle  all  differ- 
ences of  religion.  The  Protestants,  now  that 
the  council  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Trent, 
declared  it  to  have  been  irregularly  called, 
to  be  a partial  assembly,  to  have  no  authori- 
ty: declared  they  would  not  accept  its  deci- 
sions. At  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1546,  two 
topics  were  introduced.  The  Turkish  inva- 
sion, to  oppose  which  all  were  called  upon  to 
unite ; and  the  religious  differences,  in  respect 
to  which  it  was  expected  that  all  would 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  council  now 
soon  to  assemble.  The  Catholics  acquiesced. 
The  Lutherans  refused,  and  declined  con- 
sidering the  question  of  defence  against  the 
Turk,  until  the  religious  question  was  dis- 
posed of,  without  any  regard  to  the  expected 
council : and  now  the  members  of  the  league 
began  their  preparations  for  the  field.  Henry 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  a Catholic,  under  pre- 
tence of  raising  troops  for  the  King  of 
France,  made  an  effort  to  regain  those  es- 
tates from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the 
Lutherans,  but  they  armed  and  vigilant,  des- 
troyed his  force,  took  him  prisoner,  and  kept 
him  in  close  confinement 
To  this  moment  then,  the  Lutherans  had 
suffered  no  persecution  for  religion’s  sake. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  period  of  Luther’s 
death.  The  writers  who  are  anxious  for  the 
defence  of  the  Lutherans  give  us  a variety  of 
conjectures  and  surmises  concerning  leagues, 
alliances  and  plans  for  their  destruction,  and 
all  this  w ithout  a particle  of  evidence,  but 
from  a conviction  that  their  subsequent  con- 
duct is  altogether  indefensible,  and  that  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  furnish  a pretext, 
if  not  ground  for  their  bathing  their  country 
in  blood.  That  the  Catholics  were  unmoved 
by  the  insolence  with  which  their  religion 
had  been  treated,  their  revenue  plundered, 
their  dignitaries  vilified  and  themselves  and 
their  friends  despised  and  injured,  is  not  to 
be  imagined : neither  can  it  be  denied  that 


tha  Emperor  and  the  Catholic  princes  found  v 
that  their  efforts  to  conciliate  tended  only  to 
provoke  new  demands,  and  they  began  to 
feel  impatient.  Robertson  tells  us,  (Book  viii, 
an.  1546,)  “ In  the  present  juncture  the 
sources  of  discord  were  many  and  as  various 
as  had  been  known  on  any  occasion.  The 
Roman  Catholics  animated  with  zeal  in  de- 
fence of  their  religion  proportional  to  the 
fierceness  with  which  it  had  been  attacked 
were  eager  to  second  any  attempt  to  humble 
those  innovators  who  had  overturned  it  in 
many  provinces,  and  endangered  it  in  more. 
John  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  as  well  as 
several  other  princes,  incensed  at  the  haugh- 
tiness and  rigour  with  which  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  hod  been  treated  by  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalcald  were  impatient  to  rescue 
him,  and  to  be  revenged  on  them/’  The 
confederates  had  been  insolent,  overbearing, 
successful,  inflated,  sustained  by  promises 
and  alliances  abroad  and  accustomed  to  dic- 
tate to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  majority  at 
home,  they,  so  far  from  having  been  perse- 
cuted, had  been  treated  with  the  utmost  for- 
bearance ; but  having  gone  to  the  farthest 
limits,  the  Emperor  and  the  Catholics  saw 
that  it  was  time  to  protect  themselves  and 
what  remained  of  their  property  and  rights. 
The  Diet  of  Ratisbon  assembled  in  1546. 
Most  of  the  Catholic  members  attended,  the 
Protestants  with  scarcely  an  exception  re- 
mained at  home,  under  pretext  of  economy, 
and  only  their  deputies  were  present  These 
deputies  objected  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
they  affected  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  a free 
council ',  assembled  within  the  limits  of  the 
German  empire  by  authority,  not  of  the  Pope, 
but  of  the  Emperor.  The  trick  wras  now 
manifest,  and  as  the  Emperor  was  raising 
troops,  the  Protestant  deputies  demanded  for 
what  purpose  and  against  whom  they  were 
levied.  The  Emperor  replied  that  they  were 
intended  not  to  molest  on  account  of  religion, 
any  person  who  should  observe  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  but  to  preserve  that  con- 
stitution from  wanton  aggression.  The  Pro- 
testant deputies  retired.  They  met  at  Ulm, 
their  troops  were  in  readiness,  the  members 
of  the  league  applied  to  Venice,  to  Switzer- 
land, to  France  and  to  England  for  aid,  and 
took  the  field  with  an  imposing  force,  70,000 
infantry,  15,000  cavalry,  a train  of  120  cannon, 
800  ammunition  wagons,  8,000  beasts  of  bur- 
den and  6,000  pioneers,  forming  altogether 
an  army  of  about  100,000  effective  men, 
which  with  proper  arms,  equipments  and  sup- 
plies, formed  a formidable  force  belonging  to 
the  persecuted  Lutheran  Church ! Yet  there 
were  Lutheran  States  that  had  a feeling  quite 
assured  of  religious  freedom,  and  were  not 
disposed  to  domineer  over  their  Catholie 
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fellow  subjects  or  brethren.  They  were,  t£e 
Electors  of  Cologne  and  of  Brandenburg 
and  the  Count  Palatine,  who  were  neuter, 
John,  Marquis  of  Bradenburg  Bareith,  Albert 
of  Bradenburg  Anspach,  and  Maurice  of 
Saxony, — who  united  with  the  Emperor. 
Maurice  subsequently  became  the  Emperor’s 
opponent  and  general  of  the  league.  This 
d chief  of  the  Catholics,  the  Emperor, 
but  a force  of  8,000  men,  when  the 
ban  of  the  empire  was  proclaimed  and  the 
Lutheran  army  sent  an  herald  to  offer  de- 
fiance to  this  pretended  Emperor  as  they  now 
proclaimed  him  whom  they  styled  Charles 
of  Ghent,  but  even  previous  to  this  formality 
their  troops  were  active. 

Thus,  I apprehend,  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  person  who  dispassionately  considers 
these  facts,  that  of  all  other  religious  bodieB 
that  ever  existed,  the  Lutherans  in  Germany 
have  least  cause  to  complain  of  persecution 
from  Catholics.  We  now  leave  them  in  the 
field,  the  instigators  of  a civil  war,  after  hav- 
ing been  the  aggressors  upon  the  religion, 
the  rights  and  the  property  of  the  Catholics; 
and  were  it  necessary  to  trace  the  history 
farther  on,  the  same  exhibition  could  be  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day. 

I shall  conclude  this  letter  by  producing 
Robertson’s  observations  respecting  tolera- 
tion. After  giving  his  notice  of  the  treaty  of 
Passau,  signed  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1662, 
generally  called  u the  first  peace  of  religion.” 
After  nearly  six  years  of  carnage  and  devas- 
tation, the  following  articles  were  the  out- 
line of  their  agreement : That  the  Protest- 
ants who  adhered  to  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg should  be  allowed  the  free  and  undis- 
turbed exercise  of  their  religion;  that  the 
Protestants  shall  not  molest  the  Catholics 
either  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, or  in  the  performance  of  religious 
ceremonies;  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
shall  sit  indiscriminately  in  the  Imperial 
Chamber.  Three  years  later,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1555,  the  articles  of  the  second 
religions  peace  were  signed  at  Augsburg,by 
which  each  State  was  to  determine  the  form 
of  doctrine  and  worship  for  its  subjects,  and 
all  who  did  not  conform  thereto,  were  to 
leave  the  territory.  No  Catholic  priest  was 
to  claim  any  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  those 
States  that  received  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg. The  revenues  and  church  property  of 
Catholics  seized  before  the  treaty  of  Passau 
were  to  be  retained  by  the  Lutherans. 

In  your  paragraph  62  you  ask,  u Where 
has  the  Lutheran  Church  ever  betrayed  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  T I answer:  in  the  trea- 
ties of  Passau  and  of  Augsburg,  where  she 
would  not  admit  to  their  benefit  any  Pro- 
testant who  did  not  receive  the  Confession  of 


Augsburg.  In  her  condemnation,  as  heretics, 
or  other  Protestants  who  acted  upon  her 
own  recognised  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment Robertson  (Book  xi,)  after  saying 
that  the  Catholics  resting  upon  the  infalli- 
bility of  their  judge,  were  intolerant,  adds, 
w The  Protestants  no  less  confident  that  their 
doctrine  was  well  founded,  required  with 
equal  ardor  the  princes  of  their  party  to 
check  such  as  presumed  to  impugn  or  to 
oppose  it.  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Knox, 
the  founders  of  the  reformed  church  in  their 
respective  countries,  inflicted,  as  far  as  they 
had  power  and  opportunity,  the  same  pun- 
ishments which  were  denounced  against  their 
own  disciples  by  the  Church  of  Rome  upon 
such  as  called  in  question  any  article  of  their 
creeds.” 

Thus  Sir,  Doctor  Robertson  and  a mass  of 
historical  facts  answer  your  question  “Do 
we  differ  least  from  (the  Catholics)  in  th# 
intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  of  that 
church!” 

In  my  next.  Sir,  we  shall  go  to,  Prussia, 
Denmark  and  Sweden. 

I remain,  Rev.  Sir,  yours, 

B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  August  2d,  1838. 

LETTER  XVIIL 
To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D., 

Rev.  Sib, — When  we  undertake  to 'exam- 
ine any  remarkable  occurrence,  it  does  not 
suffice  to  consider  merely  the  transaction 
itself,  without  its  connexion  with  others, 
whose  relations  thereto  may  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  its  character. 

Thus  when  you  tell  us  in  your  paragraph 
53 : w Our  (Lutheran)  church  at  last  became 
triumphant,  and  her  doctrines  were  estab- 
lished as  the  national  religion  of  Prussia, 
Denmark  and  Sweden,”  it  becomes  important 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  by  mere  force  of 
the  evidence  of  its  conformity  with  the  Gos- 
pel, it  won  its  way,  or  whether  It  was  by 
force  of  principles,  unsanctioned  by  that  Gos- 
pel I shall  briefly  proceed  with  that  exami- 
nation, and  shall  commence  with  Prussia. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some  of  my 
readers,!  must  enter  upon  that  examination 
before  the  walls  of  Acre : in  the  camp  of  the 
crusaders.  You  may  there  behold  a few 
poor  tents,  without  any  of  the  goigeous  dra- 
pery which  decorated  many  others : they  are 
constructed  with  the  sails  that  aided  their 
owners  to  traverse  the  ocean  to  this  land  of 
chivalry.  Enter  them.  You  behold  the 
wounded,  the  fevered,  the  exhausted  patients, 
far  from  the  land  of  their  childhood,  laid  on 
couches  formed  with  some  care,  and  sedulous- 
ly attended  by  men,  who  are,  as  occasion  de- 
mands, soldiers  in  the  field,  or  attendants 
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upon  the  sick.  This  was  in  the  year  1 190.  j 
These  were  the  tents  of  the  men  of  Bremen 
and  of  Lubec.  Previous  to  the  siege  of 
St  John  Of  Acre,  a few  of  them  in  Jerusa- 
lem, devoted  themselves  to  prefer  the  com- 
fort of  the  sick  to  their  own,  they  extended 
this  spirit  through  their  brethren,  and  conse- 
crating their  lives  to  Christian  charity  and  to 
Christian  valor,  they  were  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  bravest  bands  in  the  field,  and 
the  most  tender,  affectionate  and  indefatiga- 
ble servants  in  the  hospital.  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  principal  officers  in' the  camp, 
Frederick,  the  duke  of  Suabia,  transmitted 
to  his  brother  Henry  VI,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  recommendation  that  those 
men  should  be  formed  into  a religious  order, 
and  have  a good  rule  prescribed  for  their  ob- 
servance. Upon  the  Emperor’s  application, 
Pope  Celestin  III  approved  the  Institute, 
placing  it  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augusfin,  for 
the  purposes  of  religion  ; under  that  of  the 
Hospitallers  of  St  John,  for  their  constitu- 
tion and  service  of  the  sick,  and  the  poor ; 
and  prescribing  the  rules  of  the  Knights 
Templars  for  their  military  and  ecclesiastical 
direction.  The  brethren  were  to  wear  a 
white  mantle,  with  a large  black  cross  over 
the  left  breast  and  arm.  Forty  German  no- 
bles were  invested  with  the  habit  on  the  first 
day  of  installation  before  the  walls  of  Acre, 
and  they  were  known  as  the  Hospitallers  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Germans.  Henry  Wnlpot 
was  their  first  Grand  Master,  their  property 
was  to  be  held  in  common  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  body,  and  for  that  of  the  sick  and 
of  the  poor,  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  chapter,  or  legislative  body  of 
the  order ; the  executive  power  was  lodged 
in  the  grand  master,  who  was  sworn  to  ob- 
serve, maintain,  and  execute  the  statutes — 
and  it  was  his  special  duty  to  preserve  for 
the  order  its  property.  ' 

The  order,  leaving  a portion  of  its  force  in 
Syria,  placed  its  principal  establishments  in 
Germany.  Prussia  was  not  then  civilized. 
It  was  occupied  by  barbarous  idolaters,  who 
made  frequent  incursions  on  their  Christian 
neighbors.  Soon  after,  Christian,  a Cister- 
cian  monk  who  had  been  consecrated  bishop 
was  sent  to  Prussia,  which  then  was  the 
name  of  a comparatively  small  district,  lying 
about  the  gulf  of  Dantzie,  and  stretching 
South,  on  the  East  of  the  Vistula.  The  bar- 
barians made  a devastating  irruption  on  the 
territories  of  Conrad,  Duke  of  Poland,  as  be 
is  sometimes  called,  but  whose  dominion  was 
chiefly  comprised  in  the  ancient  Mazovia  and 
Cujavia.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared : 
the  best  buildings  were  destroyed ; the  wo- 
men and  the  children  were  borne  away  into 
captivity ; Ploezko  upon  the  Vistula,  was  the 


last  retreat  of  those  who  escaped.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  churches  were  burned ; the 
priests  were  in  many  places  massacred  at  the 
altars,  the  monasteries  were  made  the  scenes 
of  every  crime.  An  or<Jer  of  knights  was 
created,  bound  by  vow  to  defend  the  Chris- 
tians against  the  barbarians ; they  were  called 
the  Knights  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  the 
chief  place  of  their  residence,  the  Knights  of 
Obrin.  But  the  Prussians  reduced  them  so 
far,  as  to  keep  them  shut  up  in  their  fortress, 
unable  even  to  make  a sally. 

The  Hospitallers  of  our  Lady  of  Germany 
had  at  this  period  become  powerful  under 
the  administration  of  Herman  de  Suiza,  their 
grand  master,  and  were  known  as  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights.  Conrad  not  only  made  ap- 
plication to  them  directly,  but  he  procured 
the  intercession  of  Pope  Gregory  IX,  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II,  and  of  several  German 
princes,  to  second  his  entreaties  that  they 
would  engage  to  protect  tlte  Christian  peo- 
ple, by  subduing  the  Prussians,  and  taking 
possession  of  their  territory.  They  were  to 
be  aided  in  their  enterprise  by  receiving  from 
Conrad  immediate  possession  of  the  territo- 
ries of  Culm  and  Lubonia,  and  large  supplies 
of  troops  from  the  German  princes.  They 
undertook  the  enterprise,  and  having  repelled 
several  efforts  of  the  barbarians ; in  1230, 
under  the  direction  of  the  grand  master,  they 
crossed  the  Vistula,  and  carried  on  offensive 
operations.  They  in  less  than  seven  years, 
had  fully  established  themselves  as  the  own- 
ers of  the  lands  that  belonged  to  the  van- 
quished pagans ; but  their  dominion  was  not 
to  be  undisturbed:  [in]  1 240,  an  insurrection 
cost  three  years  of  exertions,  and  the  effusion 
of  much  blood ; a more  formidable  effort  in 
1260,  cost  fifteen  years  of  disastrous  war- 
fare. The  repose  was  short,  when  under  the 
grand  master  Hannon-auf-Sanger-Hausen, 
there  was  a struggle  of  nearly  seven  years : 
one  more  trial  of  strength  took  place  in 
1286,  but  it  was  terminated  within  the  year : 
the  final  blow  was  struck  in  1295,  but  the 
country  was  now  sq  filled  with  forts  and 
castles,  and  the  knights  had  so  powerfully 
established  their  superiority,  so  that  many 
of  the  barbarians  had  bowed  their  necks  to 
the  Christian  yoke,  that  the  contest  was  at 
an  end.  In  this  manner  the  Teutonic  knights 
whilst  they  were  made  the  bulwark  of  civili- 
zation and  religion,  on  the  North-eastern 
frontier  of  Germany,  had  acquired  a large 
territory  for  their  order.  Tneir  name  of 
Teutonic  Knights,  is  equivalent  to  their  ori- 
ginal ordinary  appellation  Die  Teusche  Her- 
ren , or  “ the  German  Order.” 

It  is  not  my  object  to  enter  farther  into 
their  history  than  to  *>tate,  that  by  mutual 
consent,  the  Knights  of  Livonia  or  M Sword- 
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bearers”  so  called  from  having  on  the  left 
breast  of  their  white  mantles,  two  swords 
gules,  in  the  figure  of  a St  Andrew’s  cross, 
were  incorporated  with  the  Teutonic  order, 
by  the  authority  of  Pope  Gregory  IX,  in 
1238.  Upon  the  death  of  Wolken  Shenk, 
the  grand  master  of  the  Livonian  order,  and 
who  had  himself,  with  the  consent  of  his 
chapter,  made  the  proposition  to  Herman-de- 
Salza.  Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  order 
was  extended  over  a considerably  larger  ter- 
ritory. 

Lake  all  other  sovereigns  of  that  period, 
the  order  was  under  the  necessity  of  en- 
gaging in  several  wars  with  various  success. 
In  1453,  Thorn,  Elbing,  Koningsberg,  and 
Dantzic,  with  some  other  towns,  revolted, 
and  the  King  of  Poland  advancing  with  a 
powerful  army  into  Prussia,  received  from 
those  cities  their  troops,  their  homage,  and 
their  oath  of  fealty.  Harassed  bv  a war  of 
thirteen  years,  the  order  conducted  a dis- 
graceful peace  in  1466,  ceding  to  Poland  the 
province  of  Pomerania,  together  with  the 
cities  and  forts  dependent  upon  it,  Maricn- 
burg,  Elbing,  and  all  the  country  and  the 
towns  of  Culm  and  Obern. 

The  knights  were  by  no  means  satisfied, 
with  this  treaty,  and  four  successive  grand 
masters  endeavored  to  obtain  a retrocession  ■ 
of  the  territory.  In  14fT8,  Frederick,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  Marquis  of  Misuiaand  Landgrave 
of  Thuringia,  having  been  elected  grand 
master,  took  energetic  measures  for  the  res- 
titution, and  appealed  to  the  Pope,  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  the  princes  of  the  Empire, 
for  their  mediation.  They  acquiesced,  a day 
was  fixed  for  a grand  assemblage  of  the  am- 
bassadors and  deputies  at  Posnan  ; the  ar- 
bitrators decided  in  favor  of  the  knights,  but 
the  King  refused  to  make  the  restitution. 
The  grand  master,  Frederick,  dying  in  1510, 
and  Sigismund  1 being  now  King  of  Poland, 
the  chapter  expected  that  by  placing  a rela- 
tive of  his  at  the  head  of  the  order,  the  res- 
titution would  be  more  easily  accomplished. 
Hia  nephew,  Albert,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
was  a canon  of  the  chapter  of  Cologne,  and 
was  elected  grand  master.  Following  the 
example  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Al- 
bert refused  to  do  homage  to  Sigismund  for 
Pomerania  and  its  adjuncts.  Tbia occasioned 
a war,  in  which  Sigismund  had  considerable 
advantages,  but  upon  the  petition  of  his  ne- 
phew, concluded  a truce  for  four  years.  Du- 
ring Ibis  period,  preparations  were  made  in 
several  of  the  commanderies,  by  appointing 
to  those  governments,  men  of  whose  princi- 
ples there  was  great  suspicion : Germany 
was  in  a religious  ferment,  by  reason  of  the 
Lutheran  disputes  and  the  licentiousness  of 
the  boors.  A treaty  was  privately  made  be- 


tween the  grand  master  and  the  King  of  Po- 
land, in  which  Albert  ceded  a large  portion 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  order  to 
Sigismund,  and  stipulated  to  do  homage  for 
the  remainder,  as  a fief  of  Poland,  upon  the 
condition  that  it  should  be  confirmed  to  him 
and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  (he  was  bound 
to  celibacy)  by  the  Polish  power,  and  that 
he  should  be  made  Duke  of  Prussia.  Thus 
violating  his  obligations  to  God  and  to  man 
he  betrayed  and  robbed  the  order  which  he 
was  sworn  to  sustain  in  all  its  rights,  and  in 
defence  of  whose  property  he  was  bound  to 
expose  himself  to  death.* 

In  1525,  Albert  went  to  Cracow,  and  there 
on  the  5th  of  April,  he  divested  himself  of 
his  mastership,  renounced  the  Teutonic  Or- 
der, and  did  homage  for  the  Dukedom  of 
Prussia,  and  swore  fealty  to  Sigismund  of 
Poland,  who  undertook  his  protection.  As 
by  the  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  had 
rendered  himself  liable  to  severe  penalties 
and  to  restitution  to  the  order,  he  renounced 
the  church  itself.  He  had  already  prepared 
a sufficient  number  of  the  commanderies  with 
men  ready  to  aid  him ; imitating  his  example, 
they  renounced  the  order  and  assumed  the 
title  of  lay-lords,  and  thus  the  Duke  and  a 
large  party  of  the  Prussian  nobility,  were 
■ prepared  for  profcasing  the  principles  of  Lu- 
theranism by  the  practice  of  perfidy,  trea- 
son, perjury  and  plunder!  The  other  com- 
manders and  the  knights  who  refused  to 
unite  in  their  misconduct,  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  dominions  of  his  new  highness,  who 
naturally  was  attached  beyond  measure  to 
the  glories  of  the  new  gospel.  In  1526  he 
married  the  princess  Dorothy  of  Denmark, 
and  he  confirmed  to  the  commanders  who 
joined  in  his  treason,  their  liOrdships  to  them 
and  to  their  children  in  perpetuity.  The 
preachers  of  the  new  religion  were  called  in, 
such  of  the  clergy  as  continued  faithful,  were 
stripped  of  their  income,  and  driven  from 
their  churches,  or  monasteries,  the  goods  of 
these  latter  were  confiscated,  the  Catholics 
of  note  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and 
their  country’ ; the  peasants  and  the  artizans 
and  laborers  were  accounted  as  nothing,  and 
as  you  tell  us,  “ Your  church  became  triumph- 
ant, and  her  doctrines  were  established  as 
the  nat  ional  religion  of  Prussia.”  But  if  you 
have  studied  history,  it  is  very  strange  that 
you  should  add — 44  Mark  the  temper  which 
she  has  exhibited  in  the  day  of  triumph : she 
commenced  no  retaliation  against  her  persecu- 
tors.” In  Prussia,  at  least,  Sir,  it  would  have 
been  exceedingly  difficult  to  have  done  so, 
because  no  one  had  persecuted  her ! “ She 
encouraged  no  bitter  spirit  of  revenge.’' 
There  was  nothing  to  be  revenged.  She  was 
introduced  by  perfidy  and  power  united,  and 
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every  one  who  did  not  submit  to  her  was  those  of  Massachusetts,  she  had  less  hypo- 
banished.  “ Her  opponents  of  the  Romish  crisy,  for  she  had  no  sickly  affectation  of  be- 
Church”— we  thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  po-  ing  indignant  at  the  perpetration  of  those 
liteness  in  bestowing  nicknames — “ were  al-  crimes  which  she  approved, 
lowed  to  dwell  unmolested  in  the  land.”  Go,  I am,  however,  astonished  to  find,  that  if 
Sir,  read  the  annals  of  the  Teutonic  Order ; . you  read  history,  you  should  praise  Prussian 
read  Prussian  history : and  your  own  feel-  toleration : and  I am  equally  amazed,  if  you 
mgs  of  honor  will  dictate  your  retractation,  have  not  read  it,  that  you  should  write  and 
* There,  to  this  day,  their  temples  and  their  preach  upon  a subject  which  demands  accu- 
monasteries  remain  as  the  monuments  of  the  rate  historical  knowledge.  Ranting  may  be 
toleration  of  our  church.”  Yes,  Sir,  the  tem-  tolerated  in  others,  but  people  expect  infor- 
ples  remain  in  the  old  duchy  of  Prussia,  that  mation  from  you.  M And  where,  we  ask, 
of  which  we  treat,  and  now,  three  centuries  has  the  Lutheran  Church  ever  betrayed  a 
have  elapsed  since  they  have  been  occupied  spirit  of  intolerance?”  I answer  you.  In 
exclusively  for  Lutheran  worship.  Is  this  Prussia  at  her  introduction,  and  for  nearly 
your  monument  of  toleration?  Why,  Sir,  it  two  centuries  after,  and,  I may  add,  even 
is  iust  such  toleration  as  England  practised  down  to  this  day. 

when  she  drove  the  Catholic  clergy  from  the  But  to  follow  up  a sketch  of  the  affairs  in 
chancels  of  her  churches,  put  men  of  a new  , Prussia  with  any  accuracy,  we  must  still 
religion  in  their  places,  bestowed  upon  them  keep  our  eye  on  the  surrounding  territories, 
a portion  of  the  revenues,  bribed  some  of  her  most  of  which  have  become  integrant  parts 
powerful  expectants  and  courtiers  with  the  of  the  modem  kingdom, 
remainder,  made  laws  to  punish  as  guilty  of  Upon  the  death  of  Sigismund,  King  of 
high  treason  any  one  of  the  banished  clergy  Poland,  in  1548, — ‘his  son,  Sigismund  II,  or 
who  should  return ; and  still  keeps  the  pos-  Augustus,  was  his  successor, and  immediate- 
session  which  was  thus  commenced.  And  ly  upon  his  coming  to  the  crown  at  the  age 
this  is  a monument  of  toleration  in  your  of  28  years,  he  privately  married  Barbara 
opinion ! Blessings  on  your  notion  of  tole-  Radziwill  who  had  been  his  mistress.  The 
ration  ! “ There  to  this  day  their  monaste-  Poles  were  indignant  when  he  demanded  for 
ries  remain.”  Where  is  the  there  f In  that  i her  the  honors  due  to  a queen,  and  a diet  was 
spot  which  was  Prussia  three  centuries  ago  ? held  to  deliberate,  whether  they  should  not 
No,  Sir!  No  monastery  has  within  three  require  her  being  set  aside.  Though  Luther- 
centuries  been  occupied  by  the  religious  t anism  was  not  openly  professed  in  Poland, 
therein!  Again,  Sir,  I request  of  you  to  read  still  there  were  several  who  espoused  the 
the  history  of  the  period  of  which  you  write,  opinions  of  the  new  sectarian  leaders.  Among 
It  will  preserve  you  from  sad  mistakes.  You  those  were  found  the  principal  supporters  of 
may  perhaps  occa>ionally  find  the  religious  I Barbara’s  claims,  and  in  return  for  their  de- 
edifice,  as  it  is  found  in  England,  the  mansion  votion  to  her,  though  the  King  did  not  open- 
of  some  nobleman,  or  the  refuge  for  the  ly  support  them,  he  permitted  their  children 
peasant  who  finds  shelter  in  a ruin;  or  per-  j to  be  sent  to  Protestant  colleges  in  other 
haps  it  is  such  a monastery  as  Massachu-  | States  for  their  education.  Though  Poland  * 
setts  loves  to  decorate  that  place  with,  where  ' was  not  without  its  troubles  caused  by  the 
freedom  struck  her  best  and  bravest  blow — ! efforts  to  destroy  the  old  religion,  yet  the 
the  blackened  remnant  of  a smouldering  edi-  ' Lutherans  suffered  no  persecution.  Sigis- 
fice,  whence  in  the  bitter  hour  of  night,  a i mund  had  Lithuania  incorporated  with  the 
rabble  of  demon  bigots  drove  helpless  in-  j kingdom,  and  seized  upon  Livonia,  usurp- 
fants  and  trembling  virgins,  affrighted  and  ! ing  the  possessions  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
unprotected  and  unclad,  whilst  they  danced  which  were  immense,  and  pillaging  the  Ar- 
around  the  flames  that  gave  light  to  share  chiepiscopal  See  of  Riga  of  its  income.  He 
the  booty  which  they  had  tom  from  the  cave  died  in  1572,  and  in  him  concluded  the  male 
of  the  dead  and  from  the  altar  of  their, — line  of  the  Jaggellon  dynasty.  Poland  may 
their , did  I write? — Yes,  even  their  God.  be  considered  as  continuing  Catholic,  and  Lu- 
This,  Sir  is  a monument  of  the  toleration  of  theranisra  unpersecuted  and  tolerated  there, 
a Protestant  State ! Yes,  Sir,  the  Governor  The  house  of  Hohenzollem  became  eketo- 
of  that  State  and  its  legislature,  whilst  they  ral  in  1416,  by  the  raising  of  Frederick  VI, 
affected  indignation  at  the  outrage  against  Burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  to  the  dignity  of 
the  majesty  of  the  laws,  gave  every  token  of  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  which  territory  lay 
their  inward  gratification  at  the  ruin  that  was  to  the  west  of  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
made,  and  scouted  the  petition  for  redress  the  Oder.  Joachim  II  succeeded  his  father, 
from  their  tables ! This,  Sir,  is  a specimen  the  first  of  that  name,  as  Elector  of  Branden- 
of  our  toleration  here ! — But  though  the  era-  burgh,  in  1632,  at  the  age  of  27  years, — and 
elty  and  the  bigotry  of  Prussia  were  equal  to  in  1539  he  embraced  Lutheranism,  and  pro- 
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cured  the  Bishop  of  Brandenburgh  and  the 
chief  persons  of  his  court  to  unite  with  him 
in  the  transition,  which  was  by  no  means  un- 
productive in  a pecuniary  point  of  view.  He 
acquired  thereby  large  revenues  and  domains 
which  formed  the  mensals  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Brandenburgh,  Hawelburg,  and  of  Lebus. 
He  declined  joining  the  league  of  Smalcald, 
being  quite  satisfied  with  these  acquisitions 
and  leaving  to  others  the  honor  of  fighting  for 
religion.  He  obtained  by  purchase  from  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II,  the  duchy  of  Cros- 
sen  in  Silesia,  and  in  1569,  his  relative,  Si- 
gismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  invested 
him  with  the  right  to  succeed  to  the  estate 
and  title  of  Albert  Frederick,  son  of  the 
apostate  grand  master,  and  second  duke  of 
Prussia,  should  he  die  without  issue.  The 
duke  was  insane ; his  government  was  ad- 
ministered by  Joachin  Frederick,  the  eighth 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  and  grand-son  to 
Joachim  II.  John  Sigisinund,  the  son  of  this 
Joachin  Frederick,  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  Albert,  the  mad  duke  of  Prussia,  and 
upon  this,  entered  into  possession  not  only 
of  Prussia,  but  in  right  of  his  mother-in-law, 
Mary  of  Juliera,  the  wife  of  Albert,  became 
master  of  Juliers,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
of  Cleves  near  Holland,  which  had  strong 
Calvinistic  attachments,  and  he  became  a 
Calvinist.  Thus,  the  duchy  of  Prussia, 
which  was  Lutheran,  came  into  possession' 
of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  now  Calvin- 
istic— formerly  Lutheran,  and  which  had  al- 
ready a considerable  domain.  This  history 
of  the  mode  in  which  Lutheranism  was  es- 
tablished in  Prussia,  leads  us  to  two  conclu- 
sions. First,  that  its  introduction  was  ac- 
companied by  the  plunder  of  Catholic  church- 
property,  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  pa- 
trons of  the  new  religion.  Secondly,  that 
Lutheranism  had  no  struggle  to  make,  had 
endured  no  persecution. 

Thp  Lutheran  was  then  the  established 
religion  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburgh, 
and  the  duchy  of  Prussia ; the  Catholics  had 
been  plundered,  banished  and  were  scarcely 
known : the  Calvinists  enjoyed  a full  tolera- 
tion. But  the  ravages  of  the  thirty  years 
war  made  a large  portion  of  this  dominion  a 
waste,  not  so  much  because  the  simpleton 
George  William  the  10th  elector,  was  en- 
gaged therein,  but  because  the  hostile  ar- 
mies met  and  fought  upon  his  territory. 
However,  the  great  elector  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, repaired  much  of  the  ruin,  colonizing 
with  Protestants  chiefly  from  France  ana 

in  1648,  secured  extensivedomains.  lie  did 
not  persecute  Catholics,  for  he  had  none 
worth  persecution  in  his  realms. 

When  lus  son  Frederick  succeeded,  he 


exhibited  his  ambition,  and  sought  to  obtain 
from  the  Emperor  the  title  of  King  of  Prus- 
sia, but  in  1695,  he  could  not  induce  Leo- 
pold even  to  recognise  the  validity  of  that  of 
duke,  nor  in  fact  that  Prussia  was  a lay  do- 
minion. Being  however,  five  years  after- 
wards in  need  of  aid  in  his  war  with  France, 
Leopold  created  as  King  of  Prussia,  him  whom 
he  had  refused  to  acknowledge  as  its  duke, 
and  thus  in  1601,  the  house  of  Hohenzollern 
became  royal. 

I might  here  balance  our  accounts,  and  for 
that  purpose  I ask  you:  In  the  first  place, 
have  the  Lutherans  of  Prussia  been,  at  any 
time,  in  any  way,  persecuted  or  oppressed 
by  the  Catholics  ? If  they  have,  pray  inform 
us:  Where?  When?  By  whom?  In  what 
manner  ? And  if  you  are  unable  to  point 
this  out,  what  is  the  meaning  of  your  asser- 
tion in  parag.  63, w She  commenced  no  retali- 
ation against  her  persecutors.  She  encour- 
aged no  bitter  spirit  of  revenge.” 

Frederick  William  I,  son  to  him,  who  from 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  became  King  of 
Prussia,  succeeded  to  his  father  in  1713.  He 
was  a singular  original,  who  with  great  quali- 
ties had  great  peculiarities.  He  perhaps  was 
guilty  of  some  persecution  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy,  though  himself  a Protestant,  and  hav- 
ing strict  notions  of  religion.  He  did  as 
much,  perhaps  more,  with  his  cane  than  with 
his  pen, — and  when  he  met  any  clergymen 
at  military  reviews,  of  which  he  was  specially 
fond  himself,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a little 
persecution  would  teach  them  their  proper 
occupation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  sending 
his  aids  to  order  them  from  the  field : his 
majesty  vouchsafed  to  go  in  person  and  be- 
stow the  parental  admonition  of  his  cane, 
upon  their  shoulders,  with  an  injunction  to 
go  home  and  study  the  Bible,  or  compose 
sermons.  Though  it  is  certain  that  some 
godly  men  suffered  this  persecution ; I have 
no  documents  at  hapd  that  would  enable  me 
to  state  the  number  of  the  afflicted.  But  H 
is  a consolation  to  know  that  this  was  no  per- 
secution inflicted  by  the  w Romish”  Church. 

The  year  1740  saw  Frederick  the  Great,  as 
he  is  called,  ascend  the  Prussian  throne.  An 
infidel  of  the  school  of  what  was  mis-called 
philosophy,  he  was  by  law  the  chief  manager 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  his  dominions 
His  notions  of  religion  were  unsettled,  but 
be  was  a close  observer  of  its  effects.  He 
made  conquest  of  Silesia,  in  which  there 
were  Catholics,  he  added  New  Prussia  to  his 
dominions  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
in  1772,  and  thereby  incorporated  some  mil- 
lions of  Catholics  with  his  people.  He  re- 
cognised their  religious  rights— and  if  he 
had  any  preference,  per4:".  ^ *!f  frr  the 
evidences  of  the  Ca&olie  religion.  A saying 
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of  bis  upon  the  subject  of  the  respective  cere- 
monials is  recorded*  which  perhaps  is  not 
new  to  you.  Having  been  present  at  the  | 
Cathedra]  of  Breslaw,  at  a high-mass,  cele-  j 
ferated  by  Cardinal  Zinzendor£  he  said  to  the 
Cardinal  after  mass — “ The  Calvinists  treat 
the  Almighty  God  as  their  servant ; the  Lu- 
therans treat  him  as  their  equal;  but  the 
Catholics  serve  him  as  their  God.”  Frede- 
rick, though  not  a persecutor,  still  had  no 
objection  to  plunder  the  Church  occasion- 
ally. In  the  partition  of  Poland  he  contrived 
to  get  for  himself  a large  portion  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  Bishop  of  Warmia.  The  pre- 
late loved  his  majesty,  and  having  come  to 
Potsdam,  in  1770,  to  pay  his  respects,  the 
King  remarked  to  him — •“  It  is  impossible 
you  could  love  me.”  The  bishop  replied 
|that  he  eould  not  forget  his  sovereign.  “ For 
•my  part,”  said  his  majesty,  w I am  sincerely 
your  friend,  and  I calculate  a good  deal  upon 
your  affection.  If  St.  Peter  should  one  day 
refuse  me  admittance  to  Paradise,  I hope  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  cover  me  with 
your  cloak,  and  smuggle  me  in  without  being 
noticed.”  “ That  would  be  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult,” said  the  bishop,  u for  your  majesty 
has  clipped  it  in  such  a manner,  that  at 
present  I could  not  cover  any  thing  con- 
traband.” 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1786,  the 
events  of  the  French  revolution  left  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Europe  little  time  for  doing  the 
work  of  bigotry.  The  spirit  of  the  age  was 
that  of  the  fanaticism  of  infidelity  and  of  the 
mysticism  of  the  new  school  of  Masonic 
adepts,  and  of  the  illuminated.  Frederick 
William  II  left  the  religious  state  of  his 
kingdom  in  1797,  nearly  as  he  found  it  upon 
his  accession  eleven  years  before.  But  his 
successor,  the  third  of  that  name,  is  now 
equally  bigoted,  as  he  is  tyrannical,  and  has 
proved  himself  equally  perfidious  to  engage- 
ments as  he  is  despotic  in  his  dominion. 

He  has  given  his  attention  to  the  manu 
factoring  of  a new  religion,  which  is  neither 
Lutheran  nor  Calvinistic,  but  a compound 
sublimation  of  both,  under  the  title  of  Evan- 
gelical, he  has  framed  a liturgy,  which  must 
be  adopted,  he  has  enacted  a code  of  discip- 
line which  they  must  follow;  he  is  the  head 
of  the  Church  in  his  dominions  and  he  must 
be  obeyed.  The  parents  are  not  allowed  to 
educate  their  children  in  the  religion  of  their 
choice.  The  will  of  the  monarch  is  the  law, 
the  law  determines  the  religion  in.  which  the 
child  must  be  educated,  ana  the  law  must  be 
obeyed ! His  Protestant  subjects  are  discon- 
tented, but  his  army  is  stronger  than  his  peo- 
ple, his  fortresses  are  armed  and  his  dun- 
geons are  prepared. 

He  allied  himself  with  Napoleon  against 


Russia  when  the  star  of  that  extraordinary 
man  appeared  in  its  culmination.  He  was 
the  first  to  assail  and  to  worry  the  unfortunate 
emperor  when  the  flower  of  his  army  was 
buried  in  the  snow.  He  dared  to  mingle 
with  the  triumphant  allies  in  their  hey-day 
of  victory,  and  to  boast  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  harassed  and  slew  those  who  re- 
lied upon  the  pledge  of  his  friendship.  He 
claimed  his  share  of  the  plunder,  ana  when 
he  was  told  that  the  portion  which  was  to  be 
assigned  to  him  was  Catholkv  and  must  be 
protected,  he  made  m the  presence  of  the 
confederated  monarchs  of  Europe,  the  so- 
lemn guarantee  of  their  religious  freedom  to 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  unshackeled,  and  un- 
restricted. He  made  a treaty  with  the  Pope, 
by  which  he  obtained  important  and  valua- 
ble concessions,  for  the  favor  which  he  pro- 
mised and  the  protection  which  he  was  to 
afford. 

To  the  allies  themselves  and  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  consigned  to  his  government, 
he  promised  a written  constitution  upon  libe- 
ral principles,  and  a form  of  legislation  in 
which  the  people  should  be  heard  by  their 
own  representatives.  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed,  and  the  despotism  of  Prussia  is  un- 
qualified, the  notion  of  a constitution  is  scout- 
ed, and  the  prop  of  the  Hanoverian  in  his  inso- 
lent tyranny,  is  the  perfidious  despot  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern,  in  whose  veins  flows 
the  blood  of  the  traitorous  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  knights. 

Not  content  with  domination  at  home,  he 
would  extend  it  abroad ; he  treated  with  cold 
cruelty,  the  sister  whose  talents  and  whose 
virtues  would  redeem  his  name,  when  he  re- 
proved the  dowager  Grand  Duchess  of  An- 
halt-Coetben  and  her  illustrious  husband, 
for  following  the  decisions  of  their  judgments 
and  using  the  liberty  which  you  proclaim  to 
be  their  right,  in  returning  to  the  bosom  of 
that  church  from  which  their  ancestors  had 
strayed.  The  prisons  of  Minden  and  of  Mag- 
deburg, the  complaints  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Posen  and 
Gnesen  and  of  their  suffragans,  the  Insulted 
Catholic  nobles  who  were  spumed  from  the 
footstool  of  his  throne,  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Holy  See  for  violated  faith,  for  dishono- 
rable chicanery,  for  dishonest  suppression 
and  open  violence ; the  efforts  to  Btifle  the 
complaints  of  the  injured,  and  to  cut  off  the 
Catholics  of  his  dominions  from  all  fellow- 
ship with  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  through- 
out the  world : all  these,  and  more  than  these, 
proclaim  the  character  of  your  Prussian  idoL 

His  uniform  perfidy,  his  notorious  bigotry 
and  his  indefensible  tyranny,  have  raised  him 
to  an  unenviable  position.  I leave  it  to  others, 
if  they  can,  to  remove  the  carcass  of  his  roy- 
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alty  from  the  gibbet  upon  which  it  is  sus- 
pended in  the  face  of  the  world. 

I remain,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Aug.  9th,  1838. 

LETTER  XIX. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D . D.,  t fc. 

Rev.  Sir, — Having  disposed  of  Prussia,  I 
go  to  Denmark,  where  you  inform  us  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church  were  estab- 
lished as  “ the  national  religion,”  where  you 
tell  us  “ Mark  the  temper  she  exhibited  in  the 
day  of  triumph,  she  commenced  no  retaliation 
against  her  persecutors.  She  encouraged  no 
bitter  spirit  of  revenge.  Her  former  oppo- 
nents of  the  Romish  Church  were  allowed 
to  dwell  unmolested  in  the  land.”  Sir*  you 
have  read  of  the  Nero  of  the  North.  You 
must  know  something  of  Christiem  II,  Bang 
of  Denmark,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  who  ascend- 
ed the  Danish  throne  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  John,  in  151 3,  and  who  contrived  to  get 
himself  elected  king  of  Sweden,  in  1620.  \ ou 
know,  Sir,  that  it  was  he  who  treacherously 
invited  the  Swedish  Senate  to  a feast,  which 
was  for  them  the  feast  of  death.  Amongst 
the  victims  were  the  aged  father  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  and  several  of  the  most  respectable 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  When  this  same 
Gustavus,  aided  by  the  brave  men  of  Dalecar- 
lia,  struck  against  the  tyrant  in  Sweden ; the 
one  urged  by  a fiery  spirit  of  vengeance,  sus- 
tained by  a mettlesome  ambition ; the  others, 
for  their  ancient  rights,  and  that  freedom 
which  the  Northmen  loved:  you  know,  Sir, 
how  the  execrable  Christiem,  caused  the 
mother  and  the  sister  of  this  same  Gustavus 
to  be  tied  in  sacks  and  cast  into  the  sea.  A 
monster  of  blood,  the  incarnate  spirit  of  re- 
lentless tyranny : — few  were  found  willing  to 
resist,  until  the  yoke  of  his  oppressions  forced 
all  to  reject  him.  This,  Sir,  was  the  apostle 
of  Lutheranism  in  Denmark.  I should  sup- 
pose that  you  have  more  than  once  read  what 
your  own  historian,  Mosheim,  wrote  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  notes  of  his  translator,  Mac- 
laine ; but  as  these  letters  are  intended  more 
for  others  than  for  you,  and  they  probably 
have  not  perused  the  history,  I shall  here  in- 
sert it 

“ The  light  of  the  reformation  was  also  re- 
ceived in  Denmark,  and  that  so  early  as  the 
year  1521,  in  consequence  of  the  ardent  desire 
discovered  by  Christian,  or  Christiem  II,  of  hav- 
ing his  subjects  instructed  in  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  Luther.  This  monarch,  whose  sav- 
age and  infernal  cruelty  (whether  it  was  the  ef- 
fect of  natural  temper,  or  of  bad  counsels)  ren- 
dered his  name  odious  and  his  memory  execra- 
ble, was  nevertheless  desirous  of  delivering  his 
dominions  from  the  superstition  of  Rome.  For  j 


this  purpose,  in  the  year  1520,  he  sent  for  Mar- 
tin Reinard,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Carolostadt, 
out  of  Saxony , and  appointed  him  professor  of 
divinity  at  Hafnia ; and  after  his  death  which 
happened  in  the  year  following,  he  invited  Caro- 
lostadt himself  to  fill  that  important  place, 
which  he  accepted  indeed,  but  nevertheless, 
after  a short  residence  in  Denmark  returned  in 
to  Germany.  These  disappointments  did  not 
abate  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  Danish  mon- 
arch, who  used  his  utmost  endeavors,  though  in 
vain  to  engage  Luther  to  visit  his  dominions,  and 
took  several  steps  tliat  tended  to  the  diminu- 
tion, and  indeed  to  the  suppression  of  the  ju- 
risdiction exercised  over  his  subjects  by  the 
Roman  pontiff” 

“ It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  in  all 
these  proceedings,  Christiem  II  was  animated 
by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  ambition.  It 
was  the  prospect  of  extending  his  authority, 
and  not  a zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  re- 
ligion, that  gave  life  and  vigor  to  his  reforming 
projects” 

“His  very  actions,  independently  of  what 
may  be  concluded  from  his  own  diameter,  evi- 
dently show  that  he  protected  the  religion  of 
Luther  with  no  other  view  than  to  rise  by  it  to 
supremacy,  both  in  church  and  state : and  that 
it  might  afford  him  a pretext  for  depriving  the 
bishops  of  that  overgrown  authority,  and  those 
ample  possessions  which  they  had  gradually 
usurped,  and  of  appropriating  them  to  himself 
A revolution  produced  by  his  avarice,  tyranny, 
and  cruelty,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  bold 
enterprise.  The  states  of  the  kingdom  exaa- 
erated,  some  by  the  schemes  he  had  laid  for 
estroying  the  liberty  of  Denmark,  others  by 
his  attempts  to  abolish  the  superstition  of  their 
ancestors,  and  all  by  his  savage  and  barbarous 
treatment  of  those  who  dared  to  oppose  his 
avarice  or  ambition,  formed  a conspiracy  against 
him  in  the  year  1523,  by  which  he  was  deposed 
and  banished  from  his  dominions,  and  his  uncle 
Frederick,  duko  of  Ifohtein  and  Slexwic,  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Demroirl;. — (Cenf.  xvi,  chap,  ii, 
sec.  1,  §31.) 

Mosheim,  you  observe^  so  far  from  linking 
“ Popery  and  despotism”  together,  shows  that 
the  revolution  was  produced  by  an  attempt  to 
destroy  their  liberties  and  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, which  he  calls  “ the  superstition  of  their 
ancestors.”  The  Danish  States  issued  a de- 
claration of  the  motives  by  which  they  were 
urged  to  this  revolution,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Vol.  V of  Ludgewig’s  compilation  called  u Re- 
liquiae M.  S.  Sorum ,”  and  proves  that  they 
were  not  at  that  time  consenting  parties  to  the 
introduction  of  Lutherans.  “ Lutheran®  hcere- 
sis  pullulatores,  contra  jus  pietatemque  in  ' 
regnum  nostrum  Catholicum  introduxit,doo- 
torem  Carlostadium  fortissimum  Lutheri  ath- 
letam  enutrivit.”  u He  contrary  to  right  and 
to  piety,  introduced  into  our  Catholic  realm,  tip 
propagators  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  he  fostered 
Doctor  Carolostadt  the  strongest  wrestler  of 
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Luther .”  Thus  the  men  who  stood  for  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  tKeir  country,  were 
Roman  Catholics,  who  held  also  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  religion ; and  the  Nero  of  the 
North,  who  sought  to  destroy  every  right  of 
his  people,  and  to  trample  into  extinction  the 
last  spark  of  liberty,  was  the  one  who  intro- 
duced the  Protestant  religion  iato  Denmark 
to  attain  this  object.  Under  him  your  Church 
suffered  no  persecution. 

Speaking  of  his  uncle  and  successor,  Dr. 
Mosheim  proceeds : 

“This  prince  conducted  matters  with  much 
more  eauity,  prudence,  and  moderation,  than 
his  predecessor  had  done.  He  permitted  the 
Protestant  Doctors  to  preach  publicly  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  but  did  not  venture  so  far 
as  to  change  the  established  government  and 
discipline  of  the  Church.  He  contributed,  how- 
ever, greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation, 
by  his  successful  attempts  in  favor  of  religious 
liberty,  at  the  assembly  of  the  States  that  was 
held  at  Odens* t in  the  year  1627.  For  it  was 
here  that  he  procured  the  publication  of  that 
famous  edict,  which  declared  every  subject  of 
Denmark  free,  either  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  to  embrace  the  doctrine 
of  Luther.  Encouraged  by  this  resolution,  the 
Protestant  divines  exercUed  the  functions  of 
their  ministry  with  such  zeal  and  success  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Danes  opened  their  eyes 
upon  the  auspicious  beams  of  sacred  liberty,  and 
abandoned  gradually  b°th  the  doctrines  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  the  ho- 
nor of  finishing  this  glorious  work,  of  destroying 
entirely  the  reign  of  superstition,  and  breaking 
asunder  the  bonds  of  papal  tyranny,  was  re- 
served for  Christ iern  III,  a prince  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  his  piety  and  prudence.  He  be- 
gan by  suppressing  the  despotic  authority  of  the 
bishops,  and  by  restoring  to  their  lawful  owners 
a great  part  of  the  wealth  and  possessions  which 
the  church  had  acquired  by  the  artful  stratagems 
of  the  crafty  and  designing  clergy.  This  step 
was  followed  by  a wise  and  well-judged  settle- 
ment of  religious  doctrine,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship, throughout  the  kingdom,  according  to  a 
plan  laid  down  by  Bugenhagius,  whom  the  king 
nad  sent  for  to  Wittenberg  to  perform  that  ar- 
duous task,  for  which  his  piety,  learning,  and 
moderation  rendered  him  peculiarly  proper. 
The  assembly  of  the  States  at  Odensee , in  the 
year  1539,  gave  a solemn  sanction  to  all  these 
transactions ; and  thus  the  work  of  the  refor- 
mation was  brought  to  perfection  in  Denmark .” 

It  is  not  a little  curious  to  observe  the  self- 
contradictions  of  Dr.  Mosheim  ? Christiern 
introduced  Lutheranism,  that  by  its  aid  he 
may  w rise  to  a supremacy  both  in  Church  and 
State.”  “ The  States  exasperated,  some  by 
the  schemes  he  had  laid  for  destroying  the 
liberty  of  Denmark.”  But  when  Frederick 
supports  that  same  religion  “ the  greater  part 
of  the  Danes  opened  their  eyes  upon  the  aus- 


picious beams  of  sacred  liberty.”  When  they 
were  Catholics  they  deposed  that  tyrant  who 
sought  to  destroy  their  liberties : becoming 
Lutherans,  they  aid  Christiern  HI,  in  M break- 
ing asunder  the  bonds  of  papal  tyranny,”  of 
whose  existence  they  had  not  been  previous- 
ly aware ! 

Maclaine  remarks  upon  the  edict  of  Oden- 
see  of  1527 — “It  was  farther  added  to  this 
edict,  that  no  person  Bhould  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  religion,  that  a royal  protec- 
tion should  be  granted  to  the  Lutherans  to 
defend  them  from  the  insults  and  malignity 
of  their  enemies;  and  that  ecclesiastics  of 
whatever  rank  or  order  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  married  state,  and  to  fix 
their  residence  wherever  they  thought  proper, 
without  any  regard  to  monasteries,  or  other 
religious  societies.”  Thus,  Sir,  the  introduc- 
tion of  Lutheranism  took  place  in  Denmark 
without  any  persecution  of  the  Lutherans, 
but  accompanied  by  the  enormous  plunder  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

I shall  now  observe  that  though  Fred- 
erick professed  the  Lutheran  religion  some 
time  after  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark, it  would  not  have  been  either  prudent 
or  politic  on  his  part,  to  oppress  the  Catho- 
lics ; when  the  introduction  of  the  Lutheran 
errors  into  their  Catholic  realm,  was  one  of 
the  grievances  of  w hich  the  States  complain- 
ed, in  their  act  of  deposition  of  Christiern,  and 
to  which  act  Frederick  himself  was  a party ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  tne 
throne.  Nor  did  the  policy  which  he  adopt- 
ed injure  the  cause  which  he  undertook  to 
sustain,  for  he  succeeded  in  removing  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  introduction  of  the  new  teach- 
ers, and  in  having  them  effectually  protectee^ 
until  at  the  period  of  his  death,  every  thing 
w’as  ready  for  the  hand  of  him  who  under- 
took the  persecution,  not  of  the  Lutherans, 
but  of  the  Catholics.  The  assault  was  to  bo 
made  upon  the  Bishops,  for  when  the  flock  is 
to  be  destroyed,  the  guardians  must,  if  possi- 
ble, be  sacrificed  in  the  first  instance.  The 
pretext  was,  that  the  bishops  were  too  opu- 
lent, and  too  powerful.  Let  us  examine  the 
facts  a little,  for  the  examination  will  tend 
greatly  to  elucidate  the  main  question.  “ Did 
the  Catholic  Church  persecute  the  Lutherans 
in  Denmark ; or  were  the  latter  the  persecu- 
tors of  the  Catholics  ?”  The  Catholic  religion 
had  been  established  during  upwards  of  five 
hundred  years  in  Denmark,  previous  to  the 
accession  of  Christiern  in.  Though  the  first 
Bishops  had  much  to  endure,  and  little  to  pos- 
sess, yet  in  process  of  time,  their  successors 
obtained  not  only  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  nation,  but  valuable  gifts  for  the  sup- 
port of  religion ; the  administration  of  whose 
Kinds  was  confided  to  their  care.  But  their 
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own  industry  and  their  frugality,  generally 
made  those  acquisitions  more  valuable  in  a 
■uccession  of  years.  The  lands  which  they 
received  in  a barren  and  uncultivated  state, 
were  improved  by  an  orderly  peasantry, 
amongst  whom  they  endeavored  to  diffuse 
information,  and  to  preserve  moral  and  indus- 
trious habits.  Thus,  whilst  the  lands  of  the 
lay-lords,  and  even  those  of  the  crown,  were 
frequently  neglected,  by  reason  of  calling  off 
the  cultivator  io  the  camp,  and  by  the  habits 
of  idleness  and  dissipation,  which  the  soldier 
haff  acquired ; and  wh^st  the  estate  became 
dilapidated  by  the  extravagance  of  its  owner ; 
the  church  land  went  down  from  one  occu- 
pant to  the  next,  generally  improved,  frequent-  j 
^increased.  And  thus  in  many  instances 
the  property  made  valuable  chiefly  by  the 
moderation  and  the  industry  of  the  bishops, 
presented  a strong  temptation  to  the  poverty, 
the  cupidity,  the  recklessness  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  princes  and  their  courtiers.  And  the 
former  were  generally  sustained  in  their  ag- 
gression by  the  latter,  not  merely  because  of 
habitual  obsequiousness,  or  positive  com- 
mand; but  from  the  more  powerful  motive 
of  participating  in  the  plunder.  Thus,  there 
never  was  a tyrant  who  did  not  at  least  en- 
deavor to  compel  church-men  to  the  obser- 
vance of  gospel  poverty,  and  who  was  not 
eloquent  upon  the  subject  of  clerical  rapacity. 

We  must,  however,  go  a little  farther.  The 
possessor  of  land  was  obliged,  at  this  period, 
to  provide  for  its  defence,  by  studding  it  with 
castles.  Thus,  if  the  prelates  did  not  erect 
and  maintain  the  castles,  they  should  forfeit 
the  lands.  Upon  those  lands  there  also  grew 
up  towns,  and  the  owner  was  obliged  under 
pain  of  forfeiture,  to  make  some  provision  for 
sustaining  and  governing  the  municipalities. 
A limited  oivil  and  military  jurisdiction,  then 
necessarily  vested  in  the  trustee  of  this  pro- 
perty, ana  as  the  property  vested  in  the  bish- 
op for  the  purposes  of  the  Church,  he  could 
not  under  tne  laws,  preserve  the  property  and 
divest  himself  of  the  power.  They  went  to- 
gether. There  was  a farther  obligation : the 
prelate  was  not  only  morally  bound  to  pre- 
serve all  the  property,  and  to  administer  it 
fairly  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been 
originally  bestowed,  and  which  were  indicated 
by  the  records  of  the  diocess,  but  he  was  so- 
lemnly sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
those  duties,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  those 
rights  and  privileges  w against  every  man.” 
He  was  bound  to  maintain  them,  if  necessa- 
- ry,  against  the  monarch  or  against  the  Pope. 
They  had  their,  respective  jurisdictions  over 
him,  but  he  had  his  rights  to  maintain,  even 
against  them  if  necessary.  And  the  history 
of  those  ages,  shows  us,  that  when  mailed 
monarchs  bent  their  barons  to  the  dust ; the 


crozier  alone,  frequently  was  a barrier  to 
their  despotism.  The  bishop  was  therefore 
generally  to  the  proud  invader  of  popular  or 
baronial  rights  or  privileges,  a most  obnox- 
ious individual,  and  yet  strange  to  say,  they 
of  our  opponents,  who  affect  to  execrate  ty- 
rants, and  to  love  liberty,  perpetually  endea- 
vor to  impress  us  with  the  notion  that  those 
bishops  were  turbulent  and  criminal  rebels, 
proud,  arrogant,  unfeeling  men,  who  refused 
to  the  ruler  of  the  land  the  homage  due  to  his 
station,  and  who  trampled  upon  the  people 
as  beings  of  an  inferior  race. 

I will  not  undertake  to  say  that  every 
bishop  properly  discharged  his  duty,  for  I 
have  evidence  that  several  did  not.  But  in 
most  leases,  where  they  were  assailed  by  the 
monarchs,  it  was  for  the  performance  of  their 
duty. 

To  apply  these  observations  to  the  case 
before  us,  Dr.  Mosheim  says,  that  Christiem 
u began  by  suppressing  the  despotic  authority 
of  the  bishops.”  He  does  not  specify  w hat 
this  44  despotic  authority”  was,  but  the  annals 
of  the  times  informs  us  that  he  abolished 
M their  entire  authority,”  and  in  the  next  pa- 
ragraph, Mosheim  himself  informs  us,  “ The 
bishops  were  deprived  of  their  honors,  privil- 
eges and  possessions,  without  their  consent,” 
upon  which  Dr.  Maclaine,  his  translator,  ap- 
pends the  following  note : 

MWhat  does  Dr.  Mosheim  mean  here  ? did  ever 
a usurper  give  up  his  unjust  possessions  with- 
out reluctance  ? does  rapine  constitute  a right, 
when  it  is  maintained  by  force  ? Is  it  unlaw- 
ful to  use  violence  against  extortioners  t The 
question  here  is,  whether  or  no  the  bishops  de- 
served the  severe  treatment  they  received  from 
Christiem  III  ? And  our  author  seems  to  an- 
swer this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  de- 
clare this  treatment  both  just  and  necessary,  in 
the  following  part  of  this  section.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  bishops  were  treated  with  great  se- 
verity, deposed  from  their  sees,  imprisoned  on 
account  of  their  resistance ; all  the  church-lands, 
towns  and  fortresses,  annexed  to  the  crown,  and 
the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy  forever  abol- 
ished. It  is  also  certain,  that  Luther  himself 
looked  upon  these  measures  as  violent  and  ex- 
cessive, and  even  wrote  a letter  to  Christiem, 
exhorting  him  to  use  the  clergy  with  more  leni- 
ty. It  is  therefore  proper  to  decide  with  mo- 
deration on  this  subject,  and  to  grant  that  if  the 
insolence  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  were 
enormous,  the  resentment  of  the  Danish  mon- 
arch may  have  been  excessive*  Nor  indeed 
was  his  political  prudence  here  so  great  as  Dr. 
Mosheim  seems  to  represent  it ; for  the  equi- 
poise of  government  was  hurt,  by  a total  sup- 
pression of  the  power  of  the  bishops.  The  no- 
bility acquired  oy  this  a prodigious  degree  of 
influence,  and  the  crown  tost  an  order,  which, 
under  proper  regulations,  might  have  been  ren- 
dered one  of  the  strongest  supports  of  its  pre- 
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rog&tive.  But  disquisitions  of  this  nature  ^tre 
foreign  to  our  purpose.  It  is  only  proper  to 
observe,  that  in  the  room  of  the  bishops,  Chris- 
tiern  created  an  order  of  men,  with  the  denom- 
ination of  Superintendents,  who  performed  the 
spiritual  part  of  the  episcopal  office,  without 
snaring  the  least  shadow  of  temporal  autho- 
rity” 

Mosheim  next  says,  that  Christiern  contin- 
ued “ by  restoring  to  their  lawful  owners,  a 
great  part  of  the  wealth  and  possessions  which 
the  Church  had  acquired  by  the  artful  strata- 
gems of  the  crafty  and  designing  clergy/* 
Who  were  these  lawful  owners  ? The  church 
had,  by  the  sanction  of  law,  been  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  larger  portion  of  this  property, 
during  upwards  of  two  hundrodyears.  Neither 
does  he  inform  us  of  the  clergy  who  got  it, 
of  the  persons  who  gave  it,  nor  of  the  strata- 
gems made  use  of  to  obtain  it.  But,  as  usual, 
we  must  pass  a sweeping  condemnation  upon 
the  Catholic  clergy,  without  any  evidence  to 
prove  more  than  that  they  had  been  robbed 
by  the  Lutherans,  to  whom  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  hearts,  they  had  given  full  toleration 
about  a dozen  years  before ! It  is  just  the 
same  return  that  the  Catholics  of  Maryland 
received  from  the  Puritan  and  the  Protestant, 
whom  they  more  than  tolerated  when  these 
men  persecuted  each  other.  The  Catholics 
of  Maryland  took  them  to  their  bosom,  cher- 
ished them,  and  were  stung  by  the  enactment 
of  the  penal  code.  And  the  American  Pro- 
testant proclaims  that  the  Catholic  is  intoler- 
ant ! 44  Do  we  differ  least  from  them  (Catho- 
lics) in  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  that  Church.”  As  yet,  Rev.  Sir,  in  exam- 
ining your  own  cases,  we  find  your  intolerance 
and  persecution  to  be  exceedingly  ill-favored 
samples  to  sustain  your  boast  ? 

“The  lawful  owners”  got  the  property. 
The  king  took  it  to  himself  and  doled  out  a 
trifle  to  others ; they  were  that  portion  of  the 
Danish  nobility,  who  got  a sop  to  keep  them 
in  humor,  and  who,  when  deprived  of  the 
restraints  which  checked  their  ambition  and 
turbulence,  as  Dr.  Maclaine  tells  us,  became 
more  troublesome  to  the  monarch  than  ever 
the  calumniated  bishops  had  been. 

Now  Sir,  will  you  please  to  inform  us  in 
what  part  of  the  Danish  history,  evidence  is 
found  of  a persecution  of  the  Lutherans  by  the 
Catholics?  I have  shown  you  the  evidence 
of  a persecution  of  the  Catholics  by  the  Lu- 
therans, carried  on  by  confiscation,  plunder, 
imprisonment,  chains,  banishment  and  death. 

Mosheim  feels  the  whole  weight  of  his 
difficulty  when  about  to  treat  of  this  perse- 
cution. Finding  that  he  cannot  escape  de- 
tailing the  focts,  he  uses  every  effort  to  se- 
parate the  persecution  from  his  religion,  but 
be  cannot  succeed,  and  he  asserts  without  a 


particle  of  proof,  that  which  all  evidence 
would  destroy,  if  he  ventured  upon  specifica- 
tions,— that  the  bishops  had  appropriated  to 
themselves  a considerable  part  of  the  royal 
patrimony,  and  of  the  public  revenues  of  the 
kingdom.” 

And  was  the  Nero  of  the  North  a man  to 
permit  his  property  to  be  thus  abstracted? 
Was  Frederick  so  enamored  with  the  bish- 
ops as  to  allow  their  undisturbed  possession? 
The  effort  of  your  historian  in  struggling 
with  the  meshes,  is  not  the  least  amusing  ex- 
hibition of  the  power  of  truth  over  the  dispo- 
sition to  misrepresent  Mosheim  says: 

44  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
history  of  the  reformation  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  reformation  of  religious  opinion,  and  the  re- 
formation of  the  episcopal  order.  For  though 
these  two  things  may  appear  to  be  closely  con- 
nected, yet,  in  reality,  they  are  so  for  distinct, 
that  either  of  the  two  might  have  been  com- 
pletely transacted  without  the  other.  A re- 
formation of  doctrine  might  have  been  effected 
without  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  bish- 
ops, or  suppressing  their  order;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opulence  and  power  of  the  bishops 
might  have  been  reduced  within  proper  bounds 
without  introducing  any  change  into  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  that  had  been  so  long  establish- 
ed, and  that  was  generally  received.  In  the 
measures  taken  in  these  northern  kingdoms,  for 
the  reformation  of  a corrupt  doctrine  and  a su- 
perstitious discipline,  there  was  nothing  that  de- 
served the  smallest  censure : neither  fraud  nor 
violence  were  employed  for  this  purpose ; oo 
the  contrary,  all  tnings  were  conducted,  with 
wisdom  and  moderation,  in  a manner  suitable 
to  the  dictates  of  equity  and  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity.”  Why,  Sir,  the  historian  appears  to 
have  strange  notions  of  moderation.  44  The  same 
judgment  cannot  easily  be  pronounced  with  re- 
spect to  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  clergy,  and  more  especially  of 
the  episcopal  order.  For  here,  certainly,  vio- 
lence was  used,  and  the  Bishops  were  deprived 
of  their  honors,  privileges  and  possessions,  with- 
out their  consent ; and,  indeed,  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  struggles  and  the  wannest  opposi- 
tion. The  truth  is,  that  so  for  as  the  reforma- 
tion in  Sweden  and  Denmark  regarded  the  pri- 
vileges and  possessions  of  the  bishops,  it  was 
rather  a matter  of  political  expediency  than  of 
religious  obligation;  nay,  a change  here  was 
become  so  necessary,  that  had  Luther  and  his 
doctrine  never  appeared  in  the  world,  it  must 
have  been  nevertheless  attempted  by  a wise 
legislator.  For  the  bishops,  by  a variety  of  per- 
fidious stratagems,  had  got  into  their  hands 
such  enormous  treasures,  such  ample  posses- 
sions, so  many  castles  and  fortified  towns,  and 
had  assumed  such  an  unlimited  and  despotic 
authority,  that  they  were  in  a condition  to  give 
law  to  the  sovereign  himself,  4o  rule  the  nation 
as  they  thought  proper : and  in  effect,  already 
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abused  their  power  so  far  as  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  a considerable  part  of  tne  royal  pa- 
trimony, and  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  king- 
dom. Such,  therefore,  was  the  critical  state  of 
these  northern  kingdoms  in  the  time  of  Luther 
that  it  became  absolutely  necessary,  either  to 
degrade  the  bishops  from  that  rank  which  they 
dishonored,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  greatest 
part  of  those  possessions  and  prerogatives  which 
they  had  so  unjustly  acquired  and  so  licentious- 
ly abused,  or  to  see,  tamely,  royalty  rendered 
contemptible  by  its  weakness,  the  sovereign 
deprived  of  the  means  of  protecting  and  suc- 
coring his  people,  and  the  commonwealth  ex- 
posed to  rebellion,  misery,  and  ruin.” 

The  truth,  Sir,  is  permitted  to  escape.  The 
king  wanted  the  property  of  the  Church,  and 
the  establishment  of  Lutheranism ; the  bish- 
ops were  mighty  obstacles  to  his  projects. 
They  would  not  come  into  his  views.  They 
were  deposed,  dishonored,  imprisoned,  and 
some  of  them  died  in  Chains. 

Nor  did  the  persecution  terminate  with 
the  bishops ; but  continued  until  the  Catholic 
religion  was  rooted  out  of  the  country:  and 
so  high  did  Denmark  stand  in  the  esteem  of 
the  sect,  that  before  the  close  of  that  century 
she  beheld  her  monarch  Christiern  IV,  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  confederacy. 

Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Lutheran  re- 
ligion was  introduced  into  Denmark  by  the 
worst  of  her  kings,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  ! 
in  the  destruction  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  of  adding  to  his  own  des- 
potic power,  and  of  promoting  his  aggran- 
dizement. That  his  successor  w as  himself 
a Lutheran,  and  protected  the  professors  of 
that  religion.  That  therefore  up  to  the  death 
of  Frederick  the  Protestants  not  only  suffer- 
ed no  persecution,  but  were  specially  pro- 
tected. 

That  upon  the  accession  of  Christiern  III, 
the  Catholic  bishops  were  stripped  of  then- 
honors,  their  possessions,  their  churches  and 
their  authority ; that  they  were  cast  into 
prison,  where  most  of  them  died  in  irons : — 
that  the  Lutheran  religion  was  by  law  made 
the  national  religion,  and  the  Catholics  wor- 
ried until  not  one  was  to  be  found  in  the 
realm,  and  that  at  this  day  the  few  Catholics 
who  are  to  be  found  there,  are  in  a state  of 
humiliation  and  degradation  scarcely  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  toleration. 

And  now,  Sir,  having  placed  Denmark 
even  lower  than  Prussia,— I a3k  you,  how  it 
has  happened  that  you  forgot  yourself  so  far 
as  to  write  your  53d  paragraph]  Did  you 
imagine  that  no  one  had  read  the  history  of 
those  nations  or  of  your  religion  ? Or  is  it 
possible  that  you  never  read  those  historians 
yourself?  And  if  you  did  not,  how  was  it 
possible  for  you  to  venture  such  assertions 
on  such  an  occasion  ? And  not  only  to  make 


them  from  the  pulpit,  but  to  print  and  to 
publish  them  to  the  world?  And  you,  not 
only  the  President  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  also  the  President  of  the  Li- 
terary and  Philosophical  Society  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina!  We  shall  next,  Sir, 
proceed  to  Sweden. 

I remain,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  August  9th,  1838. 

LETTER  XX. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  <f-c. 

Rev.  Sir, — I now  proceed  to  show  that 
in  procuring  the  establishment  of  Lutheran- 
ism in  Sweden,  your  church  endured  no  per- 
secution, but  that  the  Catholics  were  op- 
pressed and  grievously  persecuted. 

Those  who  have  read  my  last  letter  to  you 
will  have  observed  that  Christiern  II,  the 
Nero  of  the  North , who  introduced  Lutheran- 
ism into  Denmark,  procured  that  he  should 
be  elated  king  of  Sw  eden  in  1520;  in  fact, 
he  had  a strong  party  there  which  gave  him 
considerable  influence  long  before  that  pe- 
riod. The  principal  opposition  that  he  met 
with  was  in  the  senate,  and  from  the  higher 
clergy,  who,  having  w itnessed  his  tyranny  in 
the  neighboring  kingdom  that  he  ruled,  were 
anxious  to  guard  their  rights  and  liberties 
against  his  power  and  despotism.  As  soon 
therefore  as  he  found  himself  upon  the 
throne,  he  sought  to  crush  them,  and  to  se- 
cure to  himself  an  irresistible  dominion. 
The  mode  w-hieft  he  adopted  was  congenial 
to  his  nature.  He  invited  to  a great  banquet 
the  senators  and  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  feJlivity, 
his  minions  seized  upon  them,  and  seventy 
of  the  great  defenders  of  the  rights  of  Swe- 
den, paid  the  forfeit  pf  their  lives. 

The  power  of  the  senate  was  broken ; but 
still  the  Swedes  were  Catholic,  and  he  hesi- 
tated to  strike  so  decisive  a blow  against 
their  charch.  Whilst  they  continued  Cath- 
olic, it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  unite 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  his 
own  person.  He  sought  to  do  as  he  was 
practising  in  Denmark,  to  excite  declarations 
against  papal  usurpations  and  tyranny,  and 
to  alienate  the  people  from  the  clergy,  by 
continual  vituperation,  by  magnifying  their 
faults,  by  inventing  calumnious  charges:  and 
thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  enriching  himself 
with  that  property  which  in  ancient  days 
had  been  consecrated  by  piety  to  sustain  reli- 
gion, and  which  had  been  improved  through 
successive  ages  by  the  industry,  the  frugality 
and  fidelity  of  the  beneficiaries.  To  effect 
this,  he  encouraged  the  new  preachers  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  to  enter  Sweden,  and  to 
declaim  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and 
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the  tyranny  of  the  Pope.  Amongst  those 
who  so  entered  and  exerted  themselves,  OJaus 
Petri  was  conspicuous. 

Amongst  the  Senators  who  were  beheaded, 
was  Eric  Vasa,  or  Wassa,  Duke  of  Grips- 
holm  ana  Governor  of  Hatland,  a descendant 
of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Sweden.  His  son, 
Gustavus  Vasa,  or  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
Ericson,  had,  in  1518,  been  sent  to  Denmark 
as  a hostage,  but  made  his  escape  as  soon  as 
he  learned  the  murder  of  his  father.  Burning 
with  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  indignant  at 
beholding  the  murderer  of  his  parent  and  of 
his  friends  seated  upon  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, he  wandered  for  some  time,  and  du- 
ring a sojourn  in  Lubec,  he  made  a more 
special  acquaintance  with  the  Lutheran  teach- 
ing and  some  of  its  adherents.  Privately  re- 
turning into  Sweden,  he  took  refuge,  as  a 
wanderer,  amongst  the  brave  miners  of  Da- 
lecarlia;  there,  for  a time,  he  wrought  with 
them  and  gained  their  confidence  and  affec- 
tions, until  the  arrival  of  a moment  when  he 
believed  that,  at  the  head  of  those  hardy 
lovers  of  liberty,  he  could  strike  that  blow 
which  he  had  so  long  meditated.  On  a fair 
day,  he  went  into  the  midst  of  the  throng  and 
harangued  them  upon  the  oppressions  of  their 
common  country,  until  he  found  their  enthu- 
siasm elevated  to  a proper  point : then  making 
himself  known,  ho  called  upon  the  men  of 
Dalecurlia  to  aid  in  the  effort  he  was  about  to 
make  for  the  restoration  of  Sweden.  Gather- 
ing round  him  whom  they  admired  for  his 
assiduity  in  their  common  toil,  and  whom  they 
now  proclaimed  as  their  deliverer,  the  honest 
band  armed  and  came  forward  to  assert  the 
liberties  of  their  count r\\  The  Dalccarliaus 
were,  to  n man,  devoted  Roman  Catholics. 

How  has  my  eye  been  moistened  and  my 
heart  affected,  when,  in  early  youth,  I pored 
with  delight  upon  the  description  of  the  bird 
of  liberty  perched  upon  the  craggy  summit 
of  those  mountains,  preparing  his  wings  to 
cleave  the  opposing  cloua  and  to  lift  himself 
in  the  storm!  Gustavus  was  an  idol  of  my 
devotion ; the  conclusion  of  an  address  made 
by  him  to  his  companions  in  arms,  previous 
to  an  assault  upon  the  troops  of  Christiern, 
seemed  to  me  but  the  effusion  of  the  poet  as 
he  viewed  the  individual  hero — 

u Like  the  bird  of  glory  towering  high, 

Thunder  within  his  grasp,  and  lightning  in  hU  eye.*1 

The  genius  of  freedom  seemed  to  me  to  have 
attached  the  security  of  victory  to  his  band; 
the  mountain  miners  were  invincible — were 
victorious:  her  shacklesbroken,  Sweden  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  her  tyrant  and  thought  her- 
self free.  Gustavus  was  the  object  of  her 
love,  of  her  gratitude,  and  the  monarch  of 
her  choice. 

Christiern  fled  before  him,  Stockholm  re- 


ceived him,  and  he  was  chosen  King  of 
Sweden  in  1523.  Scarcely  seated  on  his 
throne,  he  proclaimed  himself  a Lutheran, 
and  encouraged  the  preachers  who  were  al- 
ready propagating  the  tenets  of  that  sect;  he 
invited  others  and  gave  a decided  preference 
to  the  opponents  of  the  Swedish  church ; he 
next  seized  upon  a large  portion  of  the  Epis- 
copal revenues  and  church  possessions,  and 
divided  a small  fraction  among  some  of  the 
nobility.  Mosheim  informs  us,  that  whilst 
at  Lubec,  he  was  instructed  iu  the  principles 
of  tli©  Reformation,  w and  looked  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Luther,  not  only  as  agreeable  to 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  but  also 
as  favorable  to  the  temporal  state  and  politi- 
cal constitution  of  the  Swedish  dominions." 
The  acts  of  GustaVus  to  regulate  the  politi- 
cal state  of  Sweden,  will  then  be  for  us  a 
good  key  to  the  discoveiy  of  his  motives  for 
the  introduction  of  Lutheranism.  Hitherto 
the  Swedes  had  the  right  of  electing  their 
monarch.  Gustavus  procured,  when  he  had 
fully  established  the  dominion  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  in  1544,  that  the  crown  should 
be  hereditary  in  his  family:  he  curtailed  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility:  he  deprived  them 
of  many  of  their  ancient  rights  and  left  not 
to  the  people  a shadow  of  liberty.  He  who 
dethrones  a tyrant  can  often  do  with  impuni- 
ty what  his  predecessor  dare  not  have  at- 
tempted. Mosheim  tells  us  that  in  the  en- 
couragement and  introduction  of  Lutheran 
preachers,  Christiern  II  was  animated  by  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  ambition.  “ It  was 
the  prospect  of  extending  his  authority,  not 
a zeal  for, the  advancement  of  true  religion 
that  gave  life  and  vigor  to  his  reforming  pro- 
jects,” *•  he  protected  the  religion  of  Luther 
with  no  other  view  than  to  rise  bv  it  to  supre- 
macy in  church  and  state:  and  that  it  might 
afford  him  a pretext  for  depriving  the  bishops 
of  their  overgrown  authority  and  those  ample 
possessions  which  they  haa  gradually  usuro- 
ed,  and  of  appropriating  them  to  himself.” 
Thus,  too,  Feller  says  of  Gustavus,  “Pour 
affermir  sa  domination,  il  s’imagina  devoir 
abolir  Tancieime  religion  du  pays,  et  etablir 
le  Lutheranisme  dans  ses  etnts.  II  s’empara 
d'une  partie  des  biens  du  clerge ; mais  pour  que 
le  penplo  adoptat  plus  facilementceschaNge- 
mens,  il  lui  laissa  des  eveques,  en  diminuant 
leur  revenu  et  leur  pouvoir.”  M To  strengthen 
his  < Lminalwn , he  imagined  that  il  was  neces- 
sary to  abolish  the  ancient  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  establish  Lutheranism  in  his  states . 
lie  took  to  himself  a portion  of  the  goods  of  the 
clergy;  but  that  the  people  should  more  easily 
adopt  these  changes , he  left  them  bishops  with  di- 
minished income  and  abridged  power. " There 
is  no  need,  Sir,  of  multiplying  quotations  or 
accumulating  proofs.  Nothing  is  more  clear 
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[than]  that  the  object  of  Christiern,  of  Fre- 
derick and  of  Guhtavus  was  the  same,  to  de- 
stroy the  Catholic  religion  and  to  introduce 
Lutheranism,  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
free  constitutions  into  despotisms.  The  un- 
fortunate pioneer  was  unsuccessful,  but  the 
two  double  dealers,  who  succeeded  him,  had 
more  success. 

Yes,  I call  Gustavus  a double  dealer,  and 
the  Abbe  Berault,  who  is,  in  general,  his 
panegyrist,  is  forced  to  avow  44  that  he  entan- 

5;led  his  soul  in  the  trickery  of  pretence  and 
eceit,  in  low  chicane,  in  notorious  oppres- 
sions and  in  manoeuvres  unworthy  of  n man 
of  common  honesty.”  He  prepared  with 
adroitness  the  way  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  object  Under  pretence  of  seeking  for 
truth,  he  caused  public  disputes  to  he  held, 
after  which  he  affected  to  yield  to  a convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  six  years 
before  determined  to  sustain. 

In  1527,  at  the  convention  of  the  States  at 
Westeraas,  he  officially  and  authoritatively 
recommended  the  establishment  of  Luther- 
anism. Not  only  was  he  strenuously  op- 
posed, but  the  great  majority  was  against 
him : yet  by  threats,  by  an  affectation  that  he 
would  resign  his  place  and, deliver  them  over 
to  the  evils  of  anarchy,  unless  they  would 
reject  the  papal  supremacy,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  himself  made  head  of  the  Swedish 
Church,  as  well  as  King  of  Sweden.  Thus 
was  Lutheranism  forced  upon  the  kingdom 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Swedish 
people ; in  complete  domination  over  the  free 
suffrages  of  the  representatives  of  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom. 

I shall  lay  before  my  readers  the  account 
given  by  Doctor  Mosheim,  which,  though  ex- 
ceedingly  partial,  and  imperfect,  yet  discloses 
enough  to  sustain  me  in  what  I have  stated: 


“The  reformed  religion  was  propagated  in  | 
Sweden,  soon  after  Luther’s  rupture  with  Rome , j 
by  one  of  his  disciples,  whoso  name  was  Olaus 
Petri,  and  who  was  the  first  herald  of  religious 
liberty  in  that  kingdom.  The  zealous  efforts  of 
this  missionary  were  powerfully  seconded  by 
that  valiant  and  public  spirited  prince,  Gustavus 
Vassa  Errickson,  whom  Sweden  had  raised  to 
the  throne  in  the  place  of  Christiern,  King  of 
Denmark,  whose  horrid  barbarity  lost  him  the 
sceptre  that  he  had  perfidiously  usurped.  Tliis 
generous  and  patriotic  hero  had  been  in  exile 
and  in  prison,  while  the  brutish  usurper  now 
mentioned,  was  involving  his  country  in  desola- 
tion and  misery ; but  having  escaped  from  his 
confinement  and  taken  refuge  at  Lubec,  he  was 
there  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  looked  upon  the  doctrine  of  Luther 
not  only  as  agreeable  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  but  also  as  favorable  to  the  temporal 
state  and  political  constitution  of  the  Swedish 
dominions.  The  prudence,  however,  of  this  ex- 


cellent prince  was  equal  to  his  zeal,  and  ac- 
companied it  always.  And  as  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  Swedes  were  in  a fluctuating 
state,  and  their  minds  divided  between  their 
ancient  superstitions,  recommended  by  custom, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  which  attracted 
their  assent  by  the  power  of  conviction  and 
truth,  Gustavus  wisely  avoided  all  vehemence 
and  precipitation  in  spreading  the  new  doctrine, 
and  proceeded  in  this  important  undertaking 
with  circumspection,  and  by  degrees,  in  a man- 
ner suitable  to  the  principles  of  the  reformation, 
which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  compulsion 
and  violence.  Accordingly,  the  first  object  of 
bis  attention  was  the  instruction  of  his  people 
m the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
for  which  purpose  he  invited  into  his  dominions 
several  learned  Germans,  and  spread  abroad 
through  the  kingdom  the  Swedish  translation 
of  the  Bible  that  had  been  made  by  Olans 
Petri.  Some  time  after  this,  in  the  year  1526, 
he  appointed  a conference  at  Upsal , between 
this  eminent  reformer  and  Peter  Gallius,  a zeal- 
ous defender  of  the  ancient  superstition,  in  which 
these  two  champions  were  to  plead  publicly 
in  behalf  of  tneir  respective  opinions,  that 
it  might  thus  be  seen  on  which  side  the  truth 
lay.  The  dispute,  in  which  Olaus  obtained  a 
signal  victory,  contributed  much  to  confirm 
Gustavus  in  his  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Lu- 
ther’s doctrine,  and  to  promote  the  progress  of 
that  doctrine  in  Sweden,  In  the  year  following, 
another  event  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  its 
propagation  ana  success,  and  this  was  the  as- 
sembly of  the  States  at  Westeraas,  where  Gus- 
tavus  recommended  the  doctrine  of  the  Reform- 
ers with  such  zeal,  wisdom,  and  piety,  that,  after 
warm  debates  fomented  by  the  clergy  in  gen- 
eral, and  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops,  in  particular,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  plan  of  reformation  proposed  by 
Luther  should  have  free  admittance  among  the 
Swedes.  This  resolution  was  principally  owing 
to  the  firmness  and  magnanimity  of  Gustavus, 
who  declared  publicly,  that  he  would  lay  down 
his  sceptre  and  retire  from  his  kingdom,  rather 
than  rule  a people  enslaved  to  the  orders  and 
authority  of  the  pope,  and  more  controlled  by 
the  tyranny  of  their  bishops,  than  by  the  laws 
of  their  monarch. ' From  this  time  the  papal 
empire  in  Sweden  was  entirely  overturned,  and 
Gustavus  declared  head  of  the  church.” — [Cent, 
xvi,  chap,  ii,  sec.  1 , § 30.) 

Doctor  Maclaine  also  in  one  of  his  notes, 
trumpets  forth  the  praise  of  Gustavus  in  the 
following  strain : 

“This  incomparable  model  of  princes  gave 
many  proofs  of  his  wisdom  and  moderation. 
Once  while  he  was  absent  from  Stockholm,  a 

Seat  number  of  German  Anabaptists,  proba- 
y the  riotous  disciples  of  Munzer , arrived  in 
that  city,  carried  their  fanaticism  to  the  highert 
extremities,  pulled  down  with  fury  the  images 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  churches,  while  the 
Lutheran*  dissembled  their  sentiments  of  this 
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riot  in  expectation  that  the  storm  would  turn 
to  their  advantage.  But  Gustavus  no  sooner 
returned  to  Stockholm  than  he  ordered  the  lead- 
ers of  these  fanatics  to  be  seized  and  punished, 
and  covered  the  Lutherans  with  bitter  re- 
proaches for  not  having  opposed  these  fanatics 
in  time.” 

Now  I would  ask,  what  right  had  the  Lu- 
therans or  had  Gustavus  himself  to  reform 
religion,  that  was  not  equally  a right  of  these 
Anabaptists  ? Had  they  not  as  good  a war- 
rant to  cast  out  images  as  he  had  to  cast 
out  the  Pope?  But  the  simple  solution  is 
easily  discovered  in  the  fact,  that  the  Ana- 
baptists would  not  acknowledge  the  head- 
ship of  his  majesty,  but  the  Lutherans  did 
him  due  homage  in  this  new  character. 

It  is  also  worth  while  to  observe  how  the 
some  Dr.  Miiclaine,  in  another  note,  roars 
lustily  against  the  bishops : 

44  It  was  no  wonder  indeed  that  the  bishops 
opposed  warmly  the  proposal  of  Gustavus, 
since  there  was  no  country  in  Europe  where 
that  order  and  the  clergy  in  general  drew 
greater  temporal  advantages  from  the  super- 
stition of  the  times  than  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. The  mo4t  of  the  bishops  had  revenues 
superior  to  those  of  the  sovereign,  they  pos- 
sessed castles  and  fortresses  that  rendered  them 
independent  of  the  crown,  enabled  them  to  ex- 
cite commotions  in  the  kingdom,  and  gave  them 
a degree  of  power  that  was  dangerous  to  the  | 
State.  ITiey  lived  in  the  most  dissolute  luxury 
and  overgrown  opulence,  while  the  nobility  of 
the  kingdom  were  in  misery  and  want.  The 
resolution  formed  by  the  States  assembled  at 
Westeraas,  did  not  so  much  tend  to  regulate 
points  of  doctrine,  as  to  reform  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  to  reduce  tlie  opulence  ana  au- 
thority of  the  bishops  within  their  proper 
bounds,  to  restore  to  tne  impoverished  nobility 
the  lands  and  possessions  that  their  supersti- 
tions ancestors  had  given  to  an  all-devouring 
clergy , to  exclude  the  prelates  from  the  senate,  to 
take  from  them  their  castles,  and  things  of  that 
nature.  It  warf,  however,  resolved,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Church  should  be  provided  with 
able  pastors,  who  should  explain  the  pure 
word  of  God  to  the  people  m their  native 
tongue ; and  that  no  ecclesiastical  preferments 
should  be  granted  without  the  king’s  permis- 
sion. This  was  a tacit  and  gentle  method  of 
promoting  the  reformation.” 

Yet  this  is  the  same  Doctor  who  roared 
out  so  gently  in  another  note  upon  the  same 
subject  in  Denmark,  where  he  blames  Chris- 
tiern  II  for  the  very  policy  which  he  com- 
mends in  Gustavus,  as  may  be  seen  in  my 
last  letter. 

But  the  character  of  Gnstavns  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  developed. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  it  was  by  the 
energy  and  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  patri- 
otism of  the  brave  sons  of  Dalecarlia,  Gusta- 


vus was  enabled  to  liberate  Sweden  and  to  oc- 
cupy its  throne.  The  Dalecarlians  were  Cath- 
olics ; they  loved  their  religion  as  they  loved 
their  country ; they  soon  practically  lelt  the 
oppressions  and  the  persecutions  of  the  new 
head  which  was  placed  upon  the  Swedish 
Church  at  Westeraas,  in  1527.  They  re- 
monstrated ; but  in  vain ; they  claimed  their 
ancient  usages,  their  religious  rights,  the  in-  - 
violability  of  their  worship.  The  stem  an- 
swer was,  that  all  must  be  obedient,  as  well 
in  ecclesiastical  as  in  civil  concerns.  They 
reminded  the  monarch  of  the  principles  which 
he  proclaimed  when  the  orow-bar  of  the  miner 
levelled  the  ranks  of  Christiern.  But  the  max- 
ims of  the  mountain  warrior  were  not  the  max- 
ims of  the  King  of  Sweden.  Dalecarlia  rose 
once  more  to  vindicate  her  freedom : but  alas! 
— victory  had  deserted  her.  Hill  after  hill 
was  carried,  cavern  after  cavern  was  search- 
ed, and  because  Dalecarlia  would  not  tamely 
bow  to  the  dictates  of  Gustavus  and  adopt 
the  religion  of  Luther,  the  bravest  of  her 
sons  fell  upon  her  fields  and  others  expired 
under  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  hardy  soldiers  of  the 
mountain  by  him  whom  they  bore  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  love  of  freedom  to  a throne, 
was  the  ruin  of  Catholicity  and  of  liberty  in 
Sweden. 

In  1544,  at  his  dictation,  the  States  of 
Westeraas,  now  become  the  phantom  of 
a deliberative  body,  decreed  that  Gustavus 
should  be  almost  absolute  in  his  authority, 
and  that  the  crown  should  descend  to  fals 
children.  This  monarch  d'ed  in  1 560,  having 
nearly  extinguished  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Sweden. 

Thus,  Sir,  it  is  manifest  that  Lutheranism 
suffered  no  persecution  in  Sweden: — but,  that 
at  its  introduction,  it  was  cherished  and 
protected ; and  the  Catholics  were  grievously 
oppressed,  their  Church  establishments  de- 
stroyed, their  clergy  degraded,  pillaged,  and 
in  several  instances  imprisoned  and  put  to 
death,  the  professors  of  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  land,  who  first  aided  in  the  cause  of  li- 
berty, butchered  upon  their  own  hills,  because 
of  their  attachment  to  the  creed  of  their 
fathers.  Where,  then.  Sir,  is  the  cruel  tyran- 
ny of  Catholics?  Where  the  boasted  tole- 
ration of  your  Church?  You  have  referred 
us  to  Sweden;  we  have  gone  thither.  Behold 
the  result! 

To  follow  up  the  history  after  the  death 
of  Gustavus,  would  be  only  to  continue  an 
exhibition  of  successive  oppressions  and  re- 
volts ; yet  perhaps  an  outline  may  be  profita- 
bly given,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
from  that  day  to  nearly  this,  Catholics  have 
suffered  for  their  religion,  from  the  monarcha 
of  this  nation  which  you  put  forward  os  a 
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model  of  Christian  meekness  of  Lutheran  after  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  once 
toleration.  again  to  profess  the  Lutheran  religion;  he 

His  eldest  son,  Eric  XIV,  succeeded  Gus-  did  not  persecute  the  Catholics,  but  favored 
tavus.  The  ambition  of  this  man  was  to  and  sustained  the  Protestants.  Thus  up  to 
become  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  of  Eng-  the  period  of  his  death  there  was  no  perse- 
land  ; disappointed  in  his  scheme,  he  married  cation  of  Protestants,  and  scarcely  any  pro- 
the  daughter  of  a peasant ; which  offended  an  tection  for  Catholics. 

aristocracy  already  disgusted  with  his  tyran-  Sigismund  HI,  who  continued  in  the  Catho- 
ny.  Whilst  he  gave  his  best  attention  to  the  lie  communion,  was  seventeen  years  old  at  the 
confirming  of  Lutheranism,  he,  by  his  vices,  period  of  his  mother’s  death,  and  four  years 
his  crimes,  and  his  despotism,  caused  himself  afterwards  was  crowned  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  country  which  tolerated  him  to  be  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  went  into 
despisedL  The  ancient  glories  of  Sweden.  Sweden  to  occupy  that  throne  in  1594.  His 
were  no  more;  the  spark  of  patriotism  which  religion  caused  the  Swedes  to  treat  him  with 
Dalecarlia  once  nourished  with  religious  af-  coldness.  He  constituted  his  uncle,  Charles, 
fection  bad  been  quenched  in  blood ; Pibrac,  Prince  of  Sudermania,  who  was  a Lutheran, 
the  Chancellor  of  Henry  IV,  King  of  Ka-  and  youngest  son  of  Gustavus,  his  viceroy, 
varre,  seeking  to  express  the  most  contempt-  Upon  disputes  arising  between  Charles  and 
ible  notion  of  royalty,  said,  that  France  had  the  senate,  Sigismund  decided  in  fivor  of  the 
no  more  respect  for  Henry  than  it  would  j latter,  and  Charles  revolted,  and  after  some 
had  he  been  King  of  Sweden  or  of  Cyprus,  defeats  and  trials,  succeeded  in  securing  to 
Upon  the  most  unfounded  suspicions,  Eric  himself,  in  1604,  that  crown  which  he  wore 
shut  up  his  brother  John  in  prison,  w’here  he  I under  the  title  of  Charles  IX.  The  fact  is 
lay  during  five  years.  At  the  instance  of  an  ! notorious,  that  Sigismund,  w ho  was  remark- 
infamous  favorite,  he  had  some  of  the  best  ' able  for  piety,  for  justice,  and  for  clemency, 
of  his  nobility  put  to  death:  he  stabbed  with  ; lost  the  kingdom  of  Sw’eden,  because,  and 
his  own  hand  a nobleman,  Sture,  to  whom  ' only  because,  of  his  profession  of  the  Cath- 
he  suspected  the  queen  was  partial.  After  ' olic  religion.  Probably,  Sir,  you  would  not 
eight  years  of  a disgraceful  rule  he  w*ns  de-  , deem  this  to  be  persecution : it  is  a species 
posed,  and  his  brother  John  took  his  place  of  toleration  of  which  Protestantism  furnish- 
upon  the  throne.  Whilst  the  Swedish  go-  es  us  with  numerous  examples, 
vernment  was  endeavoring  to  root  out  the  Upon  the  death  of  Faedor  or  Theodore 
last  fibres  of  Catholicism  from  the  land,  Ivanowitz,  the  last  male  descendant  of  the 
Sigismund  II,  of  Poland,  a Catholic,  in  1563,  , Czars  of  Muscovy,  of.  the  line  of  Ruric,  in 
repealed  the  law  of  that  kingdom  which  ex-  1688,  Sigismund  wras  entitled  to  the  domin- 
cluded  all  but  Catholics  from  the  higher  civil  ion,  but  his  accession  thereto  was  opposed 
offices.  Was  it  not  a little  strange,  Sir,  that  upon  the  ground  of  his  being  a Catholic,  and 
you  overlooked  this  contrast  when  the  53d  he  preferred  the  loss  of  a realm,  W’ith  aeon- 
paragraph  was  issuing  from  your  pen  ? science  void  of  offence,  to  an  extensive  do- 

John  111,  second  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  minion  which  coflld  only  be  obtained  by  liy- 
was  married  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sigis-  pocrisy.  It  is  true,  Sir,  that  they  were  not 
mund  of  Poland,  by  whom  he  was  induced  Lutherans,  w ho  openly  opposed  his  claims  to 
to  have  favorable  sentimepts  of  the  Catliolic  Muscovy ; but  I make  the  statement  to  show' 
religion.  When  he  w^as  called  to  the  throne  that  Catholics  wfere  the  greatest  sufferers 
in  1568,  he  found  the  kingdom  at  the  lowest  from  persecution. 

ebb,  and  involved  in  a w'nr  with  Russia  and  Sigismund  had,  however,  much  more  to 
Denmark.  ‘ undergo. 

He  had  in  his  service  an  able  French  offi-  During  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  the  Lu- 
cer,  Ponttis,  Baron  De  La  Gardie,  whom  he  therans  were  triumphant,  and  the  few  Catho- 
employod  in  negotiations  and  in  the  field,  lies  that  remained  were  grievously  oppressed. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  procure  peace  by  He  died  in  1611,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
yielding  Norway  to  Denmark  and  other  pro-  son,  Gustavus  Adolphus*  who  was  not  only 
vinces  to  Russia,  though  De  La  Gardie  had  a Lutheran,  but  a strict  observer  of  the  prin- 
been  successful  in  the  field.  John  became  a ciples  of  his  sect  Having  a decided  propen* 
Catholic  and  educated  his  son,  Sigismund,  in  sity  for  w ar,  he  was  as  successful  as  he  was 
that  religion,  and  also  proposed  to  the  people  enterprising.  He  in  two  years  forced  Den- 
to  return  to  the  church  of  their  fathers,  De  mark  and  Muscovy  to  make  with  him  an  ad- 
La  Gardie  was  employed  to  treat  for  proper  vantageous  peace:  then  uniting  with  him  the 
aid  at  Vienna,  and  to  negotiate  with  Rome.  German  Lutherans,  and  placing  himself  at 
The  nobility  opposed  all  efforts  to  favor  the  head  of  the  Protestant  confederacy,  he 
the  Catholic  religion;  John  was  of  a vacil-  drove  Sigismund  from  Poland,  and  nnder- 
lating  disposition,  his  queen  died  in  1683,  took  to  subdue  the  Emperor  and  the  C&tho- 
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lie  princes  of  Germany.  In  less  than  three 
years  he  overran  two-thirds  of  Germany, 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine.  He  fell  upon  the  plain  of  Lutzen  on 
the  18th  of  November,  1633.  He  not  only 
had  the  most  severe  penalties  enacted  in 
Sweden  against  the  introduction  of  Catholic 
clergymen,  but  Catholic  Germany  felt  in  him 
the  oppression  of  a hardened  persecutor — 
churches  robbed,  altars  overturned,  the  wor- 
shippers insulted  and  plundered  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  soldiers,  and  other  such  feats, 
signalize  the  zeal  of  the  king  and  of  his 
soldiers  against  the  Catholic  religion.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  he  daily  had,  in  his  camp, 
at  stated  hours,  prayers  composed  by  him- 
self, and  gave  a portion  of  his  time  to  read- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures.  Under  this  prince, 
Lutheranism  was  sustained  and  triumphant, 
and  Catholics  suffered  greatly  by  his  armies, 
directed  to  break  their  pow  er  and  to  subjugate 
their  country. 

Christina  succeeded  to  her  father  in  1633, 
with  more  splendid  talents  and  extensive  in- 
formation. Hating  war,  loving  literature,  nnd 
liberty,  she  waited  until  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  to  execute  a re- 
solve which  she  had  made  seven  years  pre- 
viously, at  the  age  of  20  years.  In  1654,  she 
abdicated  in  favor  of  her  relative,  Charles 
Gustavus,  son  of  her  father’s  sister  Catha- 
rine, who  had  married  John  Casimir,  Duke 
of  Deux-Ponts-Cleburgh,  and  thus  that  house 
gave  to  Sweden  a new  dynasty,  which  con- 
tinued to  enforce  the  exclusion  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  by  the  most  cruel  laws  that  were 
enacted  against  the  clergy,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  those  in  force  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  in  the  American  colonies, 
now  the  United  States.  Shortly  after  her 
abdication,  Christina  returned  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  embracing  the  original  Christian 
religion  of  her  ancestors,  at  Brussels. 

Charles  X w’as  ambitious  of  the  laurels  of 
a warrior,  and  died  at  the  age  of  37  years, 
whilst  he  w as  preparing  to  do  what  his  son 
effected  for  absolutism.  Charles  XI,  also 
active  in  the  field,  was  not  so  fortunate  in 
defence  of  his  possessions  in  Pomerania;  he, 
how  ever,  at  the  peace  of  Nimegucn,  recovered 
wThat  he  had  yielded  in  fight,  and  was  subse- 
quently chosen  mediator  to  establish  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.  A despot  over  his  people,* 
he  destroyed  the  power  of  the  senate,  he 
played  the  tyrant  with  his  subjects,  and 
strengthened  the  domination  of  Lutheranism 
in  the  country,  adding  also  to  the  severity  of 
the  edicts  against  the  introduction  of  Catho- 
lic priests. 

Charles  XII  caused  the  North  to  bristle 
with  bayonets,  but  was  careless  of  the  prac- 
tice of  religion,  he  professed  and  sustained 


Lutheranism.  He  had  no  Catholics  to  be 
objects  of  domestic  persecution,  nor  did  he 
care  to  worry  them,  if  he  had.  Neither  his 
sister  Ulrica  Leonora,  to  whom  the  crown  de- 
volved, nor  her  husband,  Frederick,  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  in  whose  favor  she  abdicated,  had 
much  to  do  with  persecution  or  protection. 
The  family  of  Holstein  Hutin  succeeded  in 
1751,  in  the  person  of  Adolphus  Frederick, 
a descendant  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  from 
whom  his  mother,  Albertina,  was  a fourth 
descent.  He  Was  a friend  of  science,  but 
w as  greatly  crippled  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
its  interests  and  to  reform  the  laws,  by  the 
factions  of  the  Senate,  to  w hich  Ulrica,  after 
the  death  of  her  brother,  had  restored  its 
ancient  powder.  He  was  succeeded  in  1771, 
by  his  son,  Gustavus  III,  who  was  assassin- 
ated in  1792  by  Ankarstroem.  Few  better 
educated  or  more  active  monarchs  then  filled 
any  throne  in  Europe.  He  found  in  his  realms 
a very  few  Catholics,  the  shred  that  was  left 
of  a once  powerful  population,  almost  anni- 
hilated by  an  emaciating  persecution,  which, 
with  little  intermission,  had  now  continued 
during  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years — begun  by  Lutherans,  continued  by 
Lutherans,  aggravated  by  Lutherans,  and  of 
course  appro\  ed  of  by  Lutherans.  He  found 
this  poor  remnant  without  a church,  without 
a monastery,  exposed  to  the  operation  of 
cruel  laws,  and  he  took  pity  upon  it.  He 
conciliated  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  mercy,  and  in  1781  he  gave  them 
liberty  to  make  open  profession  of  their  faith, 
to  build  houses  of  worship,  and  to  perform 
the  rites  of  their  religion ! This  may  be  con- 
sidered the  first  relaxation  of  the  heavy  per- 
secution of  Catholics  in  Sweden. 

And  now,  Sir,  I trust  I have  answered  your 
question,  paragraph  52.  “And  where,  we 
ask,  has  the  Lutheran  Church  ever  betrayed 
a spirit  of  intolerance?”  I have  told  you,  “In 
Prussia,  in  Denmark,  in  Sweden” — and  if 
this  will  not  satisfy  you,  I shall  furnish  you 
with  as  much  more. 

Now,  Sir,  what  think  you  of  your  53d  pa- 
ragraph? “After  having  endured  with  for- 
titude the  persecutions  of  bigotry  and  powder, 
our  Church  at  last  became  triumphant,  and 
her  doctrines  were  established  as  the  national 
religion  of  Prussia,  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Mark  the  temper  she  exhibited  in  the  day 
of  triumph.  She  commenced  no  retaliation 
against  her  persecutors.  She  encouraged  no 
bitter  spirit  of  revenge.  Her  former  oppo- 
nents of  the  Romish  Church  were  allowed 
to  dwell  unmolested  in  the  land,  there  to  this 
day  their  temples  and  their  monasteries  re- 
main as  monuments  of  the  toleration  of  our 
Church.”  You  have  selected  Prussia,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  I have  followed  you  thither 
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and  from  the  records  of  history  and  by  the 
testimony  of  your  own  writers,  1 have  dissi- 
pated those  fictions  which  your  imagination 
put  forward  as  facts.  You  have  charged  us 
with  being  persecutors,  when  we  had  it  not 
in  our  power  to  persecute  you,  even  if  we 
would.  You  proclaimed  your  fortitude  in 
sufferings,  when  we  suffered  bitterly  from 
your  abuse  of  our  confidence  and  your  ex- 
ertion of  force.  You  told  us  that  toleration 
was  your  peculiar  attribute,  and  upon  your 
principles  it  ought,  for  you  declare  that  al- 
though you  think  your  surmises  as  to  what 
God  has  revealed  are  probably  correct,  yet 
you  cannot  be  certain  that  you  are  right 
and  that  they  who  differ  from  you  are  wrong; 
yet  wherever  "you  had  authority,  it  has  been 
exercised  with  peculiar  intolerance.  You 
told  us  that  your  Church  in  the  day  of  tri- 
umph commenced  no  retaliation  against  her 
persecutors.  In  this  you  are  correct,  because 
there  was  no  persecutor  upon  whom  she 
could  retaliate;  so  there  was  nothing  for 
which  she  could  seek  revenge.  You  say  that 
her  former  opponents  of  the  Romish  Church 
were  allowed  to  dwell  unmolested  in  the 
land,  and  you  wrote  this  with  the  history  of 
Prussia,  of  Denmark  and  of  Sweden  open 
before  you ! Be  good  enough  to  point  out 
the  temples  of  which  we  had  not  been  de- 
prived. Name  the  monasteries  of  which  we 
had  not  been  despoiled ! And  now  Sir,  how 
could  you  have  asked,  “ And  where,  we  ask, 
has  the  Lutheran  Church  ever  betrayed  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  “ Do  wre  differ  least 
from  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
that  (Catholic)  Church  r 

To  continue  the  historical  view,  would  be 
only  to  show  the  efforts  of  a few  Catholics 
to  profit  by  the  kindness  which  was  shown  to 
them,  in  their  endeavoring  to  practice  what 
they  believed,  without  troubling  those  who 
differed  from  them.  In  fact,  their  number 
was  so  small,  and  their  poverty  bo  great, 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  noticed  in  the 
review  of  the  population ; so  eflbctualy  had 
they  been  worn  down  by  ages  of  persecution. 
Gustavus  IV  gave  them  neither  annoyance 
nor  aid  from  the  period  of  his  accession  in 
1792,  to  the  year  )809,  when  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  his  folly  and  derangement,  he  was 

«set  aside,  to  make  room  for  his  uncle 
ke  of  Sudermania,  who  succeeded  by 
the  name  of  Charles  XIII.  Under  him  there 
Was  no  persecution.  He  had  no  child,  and 
passing  by  the  son  whom  his  nephew  had 
left,  he  procured  the  nomination  of  the 
French  Marshal  Bemadotte,  as  his  successor. 
This  man,  like  most  of  Napoleon’s  officers  of 
rank,  professed  the  Catholic  religion,  but 
had  no  idea  of  permitting  iuouew  obstacle 
to  his  wearing  a crown.  To  please  the  Swedes 


and  to  remove  the  impediments  which  it 
might  raise  between  him  and  the  throne,  he 
solemnly  abjured  the  Catholic  religion  and 
made  profession  of  the  Lutheran  opinions. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  1818,  upon  the  death  of 
Charles  XIII,  he  became  King  of  Sweden,  by 
the  title  of  Charles  John.  Under  his  sway 
the  Catholic  religion  has  no  serious  impedi- 
ment A collection  has  been  lately  made  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  to  enable  the  Catholics 
to  build  a good  church  in  Stockholm,  and  it 
has  been  raised  and  blessed.  Some  of  the 
royal  family  vouchsafed  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion.  And  thus,  Sir,  after  a long  and 
disastrous  persecution,  the  Catholics  again 
are  permitted  peaceably  to  worship  in  the 
way  that  was  practised  by  those  brave  miners 
of  Dalccarlia,  who  raised  to  power  and  to 
fame  the  faithless  Gustavus,  who  smote  upon 
their  thresholds  the  men  who  preferred  to 
their  own  lives,  their  country  and  their  God. 

And  now,  having  made  a partial  settlement 
of  our  accounts  upon  the  score  of  persecution, 
by  paying  you  an  ^instalment  of  Lutheran 
deeds,  I beg  to  assure  you,  that  should  you 
or  your  friends  demand  it,  there  is  more  at 
your  service  in  the  fund  from  which  this  has 
been  drawn. 

Recollect,  Sir,  that  you  have  provoked  this 
yourself.  We  left  you  unassailed,  until  you 
thought  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  you  ought  to  be  cherished  in  Protestant 
fellowship,  to  charge  us  with  persecuting 
the  Lutherans ; you  boasted  of  their  kindness 
towards  us.  We  have  feelings  like  other 
men,  and  the  records  of  history  are  open  to 
us  equally  as  they  are  to  you.  You  have 
driven  us  to  the  necessity  of  producing  them 
to  vindicate  ourselves.  If  we  show  that  they 
contain  what  you  did  not  imagine ; we  can 
only  say  that  it  would  have  been  prudence 
on  your  part,  to  have  consulted  them  before 
you  ventured  to  assert  what  you  cannot 
prove. 

We  believe,  Sir,  that  you  are  as  tolerant 
as  any  other  Protestants  are;  but  that  is  not 
more  so  than  we  claim  to  be,  and  it  is  much 
less  than  your  flatterers  proclaim. 

There  are,  Sir,  in  your  Sermon,  a few  other 
topics  which  I must  notice.  I shall  dwell 
upon  them  as  briefly  as  possible. 

I remain,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Avgust  23,  1838. 

LETTER  XXI. 

7V>  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  4°- 

Rev.  Sir* — In  your  52d  paragraph  joa 
ask,  “Are  we  (Lutherans)  most  like  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  power  of  our  priest- 
hood, and  the  pump  ana  parade  of  our  reli- 
gions worship  r 
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You  must  be  aware  that  there  is  an  inhe-  to  give  the  mission.  In  this,  Sir,  he  agreed 
rent,  essential  power  left  by  Christ  in  his  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Again,  he  agreed 
Church,  and  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  with  her  when  he  taught  that  the  power  to 
priesthood,  if  you  admit  the  divine  origin  give  this  mission  ordinarily  belonged  to  the 
of  ecclesiastical  order.  If  you  do  not  admit  lawful  pastors  of  the  Church,  but  that  God 
that  it  has  such  an  origin,  the  priesthood,  in  by  a special  interference  and  a manifest  in- 
your  notion,  is  like  every  other  human  in-  terposition  may  give  to  an  individual  an  ex- 
stitution ; a body  of  men  created  by  the  traordinary  mission,  an  authority  to  act.  But 
community  or  by  its  ruler,  with  certain  spe-  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic;  Church  is,  that 
cified  powers,  which  it  exercises  in  the  name  God  will  never  create  an  extraordinary  au- 
of  that  community  upon  the  conditions  laid  thority  to  clash  with  the  ordinary  tribunal 
down  by  the  community,  and  as  long  as  the  which  he  established,  when  he  sent  his 
community  itself  may  think  proper.  I am  ! Apostles  to  teach  all  nations,  promising  that 
unable  to  say  what  your  opinion  upon  the  he  would  be  with  them  all  days  to  the  end 
subject  is,  but  I shall  assume  it  to  be  that  of  the  world. 

which  most  generally  prevails  amongst  Lu-  Luther  asserted  that  his  own  mission  was 
therans;  that  the  clergy,  or  priesthood  has  , of  this  extraordinary  character,  and  therefore 
been  divinely  commissioned  by  the  Saviour;  'he  styled  himself  44  Martin  Luther  by  the 
to  teach  the  doctrine  revealed  by  him,  to  ad-  grace  of  God,  Ecclesiastes  of  Wittenberg” — 
minister  the  sacraments  instituted  by  him,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Catholic  Bishops 
and  to  preserve  discipline  and  regularity  in  (t.  ii,  f.  305,)  he  states  that 44  so  many  bulls 
the  Church.  This  is  power.  The  Roman  and  so  many  excommunications,  so  many  con- 
Catholic  Church  teaches  that  it  was  thus  demnations  from  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  had 
divinely  given  and  perpetuated  by  ordination  stript  him  of  all  his  former  titles,  and  defaced 
and  by  mission.  In  what  then  consists  the  the  character  of  the  beast  in  him ; yet  he 
difference  i You  also  claim  this  power,  you  could  not  remain  without  a title,  and  there- 
claim  it  as  derived  from  God  and  not  from  fore  had  given  himself  this,  as  a token  of  the 
the  community.  You  say  that  your 44  pastors  ministry  to  which  God  had  called  him,  and 
are  chosen  by  the  people,”  but  their  ordina-  which  he  had  received  not  from  man,  nor  by 
tion  is  not  by  the  people,  and  their  power  is  man,  but  by  the  gift  of  God,  and  by  the 
derived  in  the  first  instance  from  their  or-  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.” — (Ep.  ad / also 
dination.  nomin.  Episc.  ordin.  t.  ii.)  The  necessity  of 

Neither  is  it  true  of  Lutheranism,  that  in  ordination,  is  held  by  all  your  churches.  The 
the  German,  the  Danish,  the  Swedish  or  the  necessity  of  a mission  is  taught  by  your  great 
Prussian  dominions  it  is  endowed  with  that  Reformer.  Without  these  there  is  no  power, 
right  which  it  here  possesses.  The  pastors  according  to  your  principles:  with  them  and 
in  those  places,  Sir,  I believe  you  will  admit,  by  their  means,  power  is  conferred  on  the 
are  not  elected  by  the  people,  but  are  ap-  ministry  or  the  priesthood,  and  resides  therein; 
pointed  by  the  prirvce.  and  thus,  Sir,  you  are  like  the  Roman  Catho- 

You  treat  of  the  whole  Lutheran  Society,  lies  in  teaching  the  power  of  the  priesthood: 
of  your  27,000,000,  and  not  of  your  50,000  I shall  not  undertake  to  say  how  far  you 
communicants  in  these  United  States.  You  are  unlike  them  in  the  possession  of  that 
undertake  to  give  us  the  character  of  the  Lu-  power. 

theran  Society  through  the  world,  and  not  Sleidan  informs  us  (lib.  v,)  that  when 
that  of  the  Lutheran  Evangelical  Church  of  Muncer  and  the  Anabaptists  made  exactly 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  In  the  same  claims  that  Luther  did : — this  latter 
this  latter  division,  your  pastors  are  indeed  would  not  permit  them  to  refer  to  the  Scrip- 
chosen  by  your  people,  Dut  in  the  other  tures  for  any  proof  of  their  doctrine,  nor 
places  they  are  appointed  by  the  State,  have  them  treated  in  any  way  as  a Christian 
Every  where,  their  power  is  derived  in  the  body,  until  Muncer  should  first  answer  the 
first  instance  from  their  ordination,  Lather  question  44  Who  has  given  you  a commission 
required  a mission  besides  ordination.  He  to  preach V*  44 Should  he  answer  4 God;’  let 
held  that  ordination  was  not  the  bestowing  him  prove  it  by  a manifest  miracle ; for  when 
of  authority  to  perform  the  ministerial  du-  God  intends  to  alter  any  thing  in  the  ordinary 
ties,  but  the  qualifying  a person  to  receive  form,  of  mission,  it  is  by  soon  signs  that  he 
that  authority,  so  that  one  who  had  not  been  declares  himself."  Ana  in  1534,  in  his  trea- 
ordsined  was  incapable  of  receiving  the  an-  tise  on  authority  of  magistrates,  he  writes, 
thority ; yet  that  ordination  did  not  bestow  44  That  he  had  much  rather  that  a Lutheran 
it,  but  made  the  person  ordained  capable  of  should  leave  a parish,  than  preach  there 
receiving  the  power,  firom  those  to  whom  it  against  the  consent  of  his  pastor;  that  the 
appertained  to  send  the  ordained  person  with  magistrate  ought  not  to  suffer  any  private 
due  authority,  to  perform  the  work;  that  is,  assemblies,  nor  permit  any  one  to  preach 
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without  a lawful  vocation ; that  if  they  had 
suppressed  the  Anabaptists,  when,  without 
any  vocation,  they  began  to  spread  abroad 
their  doctrine,  the  evils  which  made  Germany 
desolate,  would  have  had  a timely  prevention ; 
that  no  truly  pious  man  should  undertake 
any  thing  without  a vocation : that  this  prin- 
ciple ought  to  be  so  religiously  observed, 
that  an  Evangelical  should  not  preach  in  the 
parish  of  a papist  or  of  a heretic,  without  the 
consent  of  that  pastor.”  This  he  writes  for 
the  instruction  of  magistrates,  that  they  may 
treat  in  a proper  way,  “ those  prattlers,  who 
brought  not  good  and  sure  testimonials  of 
their  vocation,  either  from  God  or  from  men : 
that  without  such  testimonials,  they  ought 
not  to  be  allowed,  even  though  they  preached 
the  pure  Gospel,  or  were  even  angels  dropped 
down  from  Heaven.” 

Thus,  Sir,  the  only  power  which  the  Cath- 
olic priesthood  claims,  is  that  of  preaching, 
of  offering  the  mass,  of  administering  the 
sacraments,  and  of  preserving  discipline,  or- 
der, and  regularity  in  the  church.  And  that 
this  power  was  conferred  by  Christ  upon  the 
Apostles,  and  has  been  transmitted  to  our 
day,  by  the  ordinary  succession  to  office, 
after  vocation,  ordination  and  mission.  And 
you,  Sir,  in  the  Lutheran  Society,  keep  as 
much  of  this  power,  or  of  its  semblance  as 
you  can. 

As  to  the  “ pomp  and  parade  of  our  reli- 
gious worship  ” They  are,  with  us,  so  far 
matters  of  indifference,  that  we  believe  God 
is  equally  well  worshipped  upon  the  most 
humble  altar  which  is  occasionally  -fitted  up 
in  the  tottering  shantee  of  our  rail  road  la- 
borer, as  in  the  midst  of  the  splendid  array 
which  decorates  the  church  of  the  Vatican  on 
its  highest  festival.  Yet  we  think  this  so- 
lemnity and  pomp  is  calculated  to  inspire  the 
mind  with  sentiments  useful  to  religion,  and 
we  believe  that  such  was  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  Almighty,  wheu  he  instructed  Moses 
how  to  provide  for  the  pomp  and  parade  of  J 
religious  worship  in  the  desert ; when  he  ap-  j 
proved  the  resolution  of  David,  and  when  in  ; 
the  midst  of  the  pomp  and  parade  of  religious, 
worship,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
sons  of  Israel  he  filled  the  temple  with  his 
majesty  and  gave  token  of  his  protection,  as 
the  vicinity  of  the  mercy  seat  was  radiant 
between  the  wings  of  the  Seraphim  whose 
likeness  he  commanded  to  be  made.  We 
consider  the  pomp  and  parade  of  religious 
worship  to  be  useful,  only  as  it  elevates  the 
mind  to  God,  as  it  reminds  us  of  the  impor- 
tant facts  which  are  thus  more  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory,  as  it  exhibits  to 
us  more  forcibly  the  grounds  of  our  hope,  in 
the  promises  of  good  things  to  come,  mod  as 
it  enforces  the  lesson  for  the  performance  of 


our  duty.  The  Catholic  Church  regards  all 
her  ritual  observances,  except  such  as  have, 
been  instituted  by  the  Saviour  for  sacramen- 
tal purposes,  in  this  light;  and  if  her  erring 
children  would  but  return  to  her  bosom, 
upon  the  condition  of  her  laying  aside  her 
decorations,  we  should  soon  again  have  the 
happiness  of  being  only  one  fold  under  one 
shepherd.  The  taste  and  genius  of  nations 
differ  widely,  and  the  ceremony  or  the  dress 
which  one  admires  is  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
another.  The  pomp  and  parade  of  our  re- 
ligious worship  should  not  then  be  cause  of 
disunion,  nor  a matter  of  reproach. 

You  say  also  that tt  you  have  no  overgrown 
hierarchy.”  But  you  do  not  vouchsafe  to 
inform  us  what  you  mean  by  “otergrovm.” 
Shrely  you  do  not  consider  our  American 
hierarchy  to  be  “ overgrown.”  Yet  it  is  fully 
and  substantially  as  much  invested  witn 
power  as  any  other  division  of  our  hierarchy 
in  the  world.  We  have  fifteen  diocesses  for 
perhaps  1,250,000  Catholics,  or  about  83,000 
CatholicB  to  every  diocess.  It  is  true  they 
are  very  unequally  divided,  for  some  of  the 
prelates  have  nearly  150,000,  whilst  others 
liave  not  1 0,000  to  their  territory.  The  num- 
ber of  priests  to  serve  them  is  very  little  over 
400, — which  is  one  priest  to  about  3,000 
souls.  Now  if  this  be  “overgrown”  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
who  are  set  down  in  the  American  Almanac 
at  600,000,  having  850  clergymen  or  about 
700  souls  to  each  pastor,  and  having  17 
Bishops,  that  is,  one  prelate  to  about  35,300 
souls]  Thus,  Sir,  if  you  take  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  Hierarchy  and  the  flock,  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Hierarchy  of  the  United 
States  is  more  than  twice  as  much  overgrown 
as  is  that  of  our  Church,  and  yet  you  protest 
with  both  your  hands  against  the  existence 
of  any  similitude  with  us,  whilst  you  desire 
to  be  recognised  as  their  eldest  brother ! 
By  the  same  Almanac,  you  have  267  Lu- 
theran ministers  for  a population  of  540,000 
souls,  that  is,  one  minister  to  2,000  souls. 
The  Hierarchy  is  overgrown  when  the  fioek 
is  too  few  to  require  the  services  of  that 
sacred  body.  The  Protestant  Episcopalians 
of  the  United  States,  have  the  ratio  of  the 
prelates  to  the  people,  as,  1 to  35,300.  The 
Catholics  as  1 to  83,000.  The  Episcopalian 
Protestants  have  of  clergymen,  1,  to  700 
laity : the  Lutherans,  1,  to  2,000  : the  Catho- 
lics, 1,  to  3,000.  Now  whether  does  the 
Lutheran  ratio  approach  nearer  to  the  Catho- 
lic or  to  the  Protestant  Episcopalian?  which 
is  overgrown] 

But  why  not  take  in  Europe  1 Most  wil- 
lingly. In  France  the  ratio  may  be  fairly  set 
down  of  three  prelates  to  as  many  Catholics 
as  there  are  in  the  entire  United  States.  So 
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that  if  you  add  the  Lutherans  and  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians  of  these  United  States 
together^  they  would  not  give  as  many  souls 
as  form  the  charge  of  three  French  Bishops. 
Yet  they  have  seventeen  Protestant  Bishops, 
and  you  can  inform  us  how  many  Lutherans ! 
Where  now  is  the  overgrown  Hierarchy? 
In  Germany? — No.  The  Catholic  prelates 
there  are  fewer  in  proportion  than  in  France ! 
In  Spain  ? The  ratio  here  is  1 to  230, Q00 ! 
Italy?  Yes;  here,  you  say  is  an  overgrown 
Hierarchy: — the  seat  of  the  power  of  the 
Beast!  The  ratio  is  one  bishop  to  89,000 
of  the  laity.  Now  in  Denmark,  the  ratio  is 
of  1 bishop  to  241,000  Lutheran  population, 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  1 to  183,000.  The 
Lutherans  together  give  us  an  average  of 
one  prelate  to  2 1 2,000  people.  The  average 
of  the  Catholics  is,  one  prelate  to  306,000 
population.  This  statement  is  always  found 
to  be  the  best  mode  of  correcting  your  vague 
assertions.  Where  now  is  the  overgrown 
Hierarchy  ? — Clearly  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  United  States! — It  has 
one  Bishop  for  35,300  of  the  population : 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy  and  in  Sicily 
has  one  Bishop  for  about  90,000.  The 
average  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Europe  is 
one  Bishop  to  306,000  souls,  that  of  the 
Lutherans  in  Europe,  one  Bishop  to  212,000 
souls.  In  Ireland  the  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lians had  lately  one  Bishop  with  a revenue 
equal  to  that  of  eight  or  ten  Italian  Bishops, 
to  about  22,500  l'rotestant  souls.  Yet  you 
who  have  no  overgrown  Hierarchy,  and  who 
taunt  us  with  upholding  it,  aspire  to  a simi- 
litude with  this  Protestant  Church,  and  de- 
clare that  you  are  unlike  us,  for  you  do  not 
love  an  “ overgrown  Hierarchy.” 

You  tell  us  that  “ your  church  is  destitute 
of  wealth  or  power.”  If  you  mean  this  for 
the  United  States,  I can  tell  you  that  you  are 
not  so  .destitute  of  either  one  or  the  other 
as  the  Catholics  are.  Do  you  mean  it  for 
Europe  ? To  a certain  extent  the  statement 
is  true.  But,  go  read  the  history  of  Europe, 
and  vou  will  easily  perceive  its  cause.  Wny 
did  the  first  Lutheran  princes  introduce  your 
religion  into  their  territory  ? Because  it  aided 
them  to  plunder  the  Church  of  its  property, 
and  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use,  and 
to  the  use  of  their  menials,  and  of  their  fa- 
vorites; because  by  its  aid  they  were  con- 
firmed in  a despotic  power,  for  Lutheranism 
proclaimed  the  principle  that  the  civil  ruler 
was  the  head  of  the  Church  in  his  own  do- 
minions. This  Christiem  saw,  this  Gustavus 
saw,  this  the  renegade  Grand-Master  saw,  as* 
clearly  as  it  was  seen  by  Philip  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  by  his  associates.  Hence, 
not  only  did  Lutheranism  unite  in  an  indis- 
soluble bond  the  Church  and  the  State,  but 


she  became  the  handmaid  of  the  monarch  for 
the  purposes  of  the  State,  and  in  Europe  her 
clergy  are  kept  under  the  supervision  of  the 
prince,  with  the  same  regularity  and  the  same 
facility  that  the  ordinary  police  are  kept 
They  are  the  salaried  officers  of  the  monarch, 
and  should  the  Church  receive  any  donation 
from  the  piety  of  her  children,  it  is  disposed 
of  by  the  head.  Thus  it  is  that  your  Church 
is  destitute  of  wealth  and  of  power.  It  is  so 
by  your  own  procuration.  The  monarch, 
accustomed  to  have  every  order  instantly 
obeyed,  becomes  exasperated  when  a Cath- 
olic prelate  resists  his  mandate  in  the  con- 
cerns of  religion;  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  is  now  a prisoner  in  Minden,  be- 
cause the  Prussian  King  will  not  understand 
that  the  Catholic  religion  cannot  be  modified 
as  easily,  at  his  pleasure,  as  the  Lutheran 
religion  was. 

Your  reformation,  as  you  call  it,  despoiled 
of  their  independent  income  the  clergy,  who 
in  the  worst  times  were  the  most  impreg- 
nable barrier  for  the  protection  of  the  people. 
Your  religious  changes  took  what  the  piety 
and  the  industry  of  ages  had  treasured  for 
the  purposes  of  religion : and  with  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  clergy,  the  patrimony  of  the 
poor,  and  the  gifts  of  the  altar,  were  the 
avarice  and  the  ambition  of  princes  gratified,* 
the  clergy  made  a stipendiary  police,  the 
temporal  and  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
placed  in  the  same  hands  and  these  hands 
left  uncontroled.  You  may  declaim  against 
tyranny ! Y ou  have,  in  the  principles  of  your 
religious  changes,  done  more  to  encourage, 
to  support,  to  flatter  and  to  uphold  it,  than 
had  been  done  in  Europe  for  centuries  be- 
fore ; and  in  doing  this  you  despoiled  your- 
self and  consented  to  your  own  debasement. 

You  recollect  the  fable  of  the  envious  man 
and  of  the  avaricious  man.  Y ou  have  prayed, 
Sir,  to  be  deprived  of  some  things,  that  we 
may  be  despoiled  of  every  thing.  Your 
Church  is  now  reaping  what  your  predeces- 
sors have  sown. 

And  now,  I ask  you, — Do  you  covet  the, 
wealth  or  the  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Charles- 
ton?— This  bloated  member  of  the  over- 
grown Hierarchy,  at  all  events  has  hitherto, 
had  an  excellent  mode  of  concealing  that 
wealth  and  of  wielding  that  power ! But, 
seriously,  Sir.  You  should  not  taunt  him 
with  his  poverty.  It  is  not  his  fault,  if  his 
flock  are  not  rich  and  liberal. 

You  say  that  “your  temples  are  without 
images  or  imposing  pictures.”  Why,  Sir,  so 
is  the  poor  wooden  Cathedral  of  St  Finnbar, 
bo  was  the  Church  of  St  Mary.  But,  Sir, 
you  ought  to  know  that  not  only  is  the  splen- 
did statuary  of  Thorwalsden,  the  images  of 
Christ  and  of  his  Apostles  to  be  the  deco- 
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ration  of  a Danish  Lutheran  Church,  but  in  i 
several  others  you  may  see  what  I have  seen, ! 
the  image  of  the  crucifix  upon  the  altar,  and 
lighted  candles,  and  pictures  and  other  de- 
corations. Some  of  the  images  I most  ad- 
mired as  decorations,  I have  seen  in  Lutheran  ! 
Churches.  But  I did  not  fall  into  the  same 
mistake  that  a friend  of  mine  did  in  Hamburg, 
where  he  waited  a considerable  time  reading 
the  prayers  before  mass,  whilst  he  thought 
the  clergyman  was  making  the  preparation,  j 
until  an  acquaintance  informed  him  that  he 
had  mistaken  a Lutheran  Church  for  a Cath- 
olic one.  You  will  not  find  every  where 
that  your  forms  “ of  worship  are  of  the  sim- 
plest kind.” 

In  your  5 4th  paragraph  you  ask  Do  we 
differ  least  from  them  (Catholics)  in  with- 
holding the  word  of  God  from  the  common 
people  r You  should  not  have  made  this 
charge,  until  you  had  better  examined  the 
ground  upon  which  it  rests.  You  call  the 
word  of  God, — your  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Sir,  you  beg  the  position  you  have  taken : 
the  ground  is  not  yours.  I deny  that  the 
book  which  you  would  give,  is  the  word  of 
God.  The  Catholic  Church  tells  her  children 
not  to  take  your  book,  for  she  tells  them 
that  your  book  is  not  the  word  of  God. 
When  you  prove  that  it  is,  you  shall  have 
advanced  one  step.  But,  Sir,  with  every  dis- 
position to  treat  you  with  respect,  I tell 
you;  that  you  never  can,  upon  Protestant 
principles,  make  the  smallest  advance  to  that 
point. 

Next,  you  give  your  book  for  the  purpose 
of  telling  “ the  common  people,”  to  use  it  to 
aid  them  in  forming  a system  of  religion, 
each  for  himself.  She  tells  them  that  the 
rinciple  is  an  outrageous  departure  from  the, 
rat  maxims  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  notoriously 
delusive  as  it  is  impracticable. 

But,  Sir,  she  gives  to  all  her  children  the 
pure  and  uncontaminated  word  of  God,  to 
instruct  them  in  the  belief  of  what  God  has 
taught,  and  in  the  practice  of  what  be  has 
commanded.  This  is  not  the  moment  to 
enter  upon  so  wide  a field  as  this  question 
would  open.  I merely  make  the  remark  to 
show  that  your  charge  is  an  unmeaning 
flourish,  your  position  an  usurped  station. 
You  have  no  evidence  as  a Protestant  to 
know  that  any  book  contains  a revelation  of 


heaven,  and  if  you  had,  you  would  not  well 
have  entered  upon  the  question  which  you 
have  so  boldly  begged. 

I In  your  paragraph  54,  you  show?  something 
j of  your  own  character  for  a moment  I 
should  be  sorry,  were  I driven  to  class  you 
I with  the  wretched  group  of  the  Slocums, 

| Brownlees  and  other  miserable  ministers  who 
have  given  to  their  names  an  unenviable  no- 
I toriety  for  their  mean  associations,  their 
I virulent  bigotry  and  their  recklessness  of 
truth. 

You  say  that  you  “do  not  lend  a willing 
ear  to  every  idle  tale  promulgated  by  bigotry 
against  the  morals  of  our  priests  and  people.” 
This  is  I believe  no  idle  boast.  Rogues  and 
renegades,  fools  and  impostors,  have,  if  I am 
rightly  informed,  endeavored  to  work  upon 
you  by  tales  of  scandaL  You  had,  at  least, 
the  good  sense  not  to  commit  yourself  I 
will  go  farther,  for  I believe  it,  and  will  say ; 
you  had  the  honor  and  the  generosity  to  use 
those  pow  ers  of  mind  that  you  possess,  not 
to  defame  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  city,  but  to  sift  to  the  bottom,  the 
tales  that  were  whispered  to  you,  and  you 
had  the  discrimination  to  detect  their  false- 
hood, and  the  honesty  to  say  openly  what 
you  believed.  As  a Catholic ; I thank  you 
for  what  you  have  done.  I respect  you  for 
your  honesty.  Though  I may  now  inform 
yqu,  that  had  you  pursued  a different  line  of 
conduct ; you  would  have  had  difficulties  to 
overcome,  of  whose  existence  you  had  per- 
haps no  suspicion. 

You  say,  however,  that  “you  do  not 
countenance  our  errors.”  You  will  not  then 
blame  me  for  not  having  countenanced 
your  mistakes.  I have  dealt  freely  with 
your  Sermon,  I hope  not  discourteously 
with  yourself,  I have  done  what  I con- 
ceived to  be  a duty.  What  we  have  writ- 
ten is  before  the  little  world  that  surrounds 
us. 

Accept  my  apology,  if  any  thing  has  es- 
caped from  my  pen,  that  may  be  calculated 
to  give  you  any  personal  offence,  and  be  as- 
sured, that  however  I may  feel  myself 
obliged  to  differ  from  your  religious  opinions, 
there  are  not  many  who  hold  you  in  higher 
personal  esteem.  Adieu,  if  you  wilL 

I remain,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  B.  0. 

Charleston,  S.  C*  August  30, 1838. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  A PASSAGE  CITED  FROM  TERTULLIAN 


AGAINST  TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


[The  following  Criticism  upon  a passage  in 
tive  sense  of  the  words  of  consecration  in  the 
Catholic  Miscellany,”  VoL  III,  for  the  year  1824 

A passage  taken  from  the  works  of  Ter- 
tullian, which  appears  to  contradict  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Church,  on  this  dogma,  [Tran- 
substantiation]  has  been  sent  to  us  for  expla- 
nation,  by  two  or  three  esteemed  friends  of 
our  communion.  It  is  amongst  those  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Ratio,  in  the  Missionary,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  bandied  about  by  a 
Protestant  clergyman  of  North  Carolina,  for 
whom  we  entertain  sentiments  of  regard.  In 
general  we  do  not  consider  ourselves,  by  the 
nature  of  our  work,  called  upon  to  devote  our 
pages  to  explanations  upon  every  objection 
to  a particular  tenet:  for  if  we  were  so  bound, 
we  would  no  longer  be  masters  of  our  publi- 
cation, and  some  of  our  good  friends  might 
furnish  us  in  one  week  with  as  many  objec- 
tions as  would  require  our  whole  volume  to 
answer.  But  upon  the  present  occasion,  we 
shall  take  up  the  passage,  which  has  been 
now  adduced  against  the  doctrine  for  proba- 
bly the  ten  thousandth  time  •within  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  because,  as  far  as  we 
can  observe,  the  answer  has  not  reached  the 
objectors,  nor  the  Catholics  in  the  present 
instance. 

We  must  premise  a few  remarks.  Sup- 
pose Tertullian  did  not  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
holy  Eucharist,  but  believed  that  sacrament 
to  be  only  a figure  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  should  we  therefore  believe  that  all 
the  other  writers  of  the  same  and  of  the 
previous  and  subsequent  ages,  who  did  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
taught  differently  from  the  Church,  and  that 
Tertullian  alone  believed  with  the  Church  ? 
A single  name,  how  great  soever,  is  not  au- 
thority. Though  the  doctrine  of  Tertullian 
in  regard  to  the  Eucharist  was  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  Church,  still  at  the  latter 
period  of  his  life  he  fell  into  the  errors  of 
Montanus,  and  so  far  as  they  went,  he  dif- 
fered from  the  great  body  of  Christians.  If, 
therefore,  a passage  was  found  in  his  works 
in  favor  of  the  figurative  commemoration,  it 
would  no  more  prove  that  to  have  been  the 
true  doctrine,  than  the  passages  which  are 
found  in  favor  of  the  Montanist  heresy,  prove 
that  heresy  to  have  been  the  true  doctrine. 
Such  a passage  would  only  prove  that  the 
writer  held  and  taught  that  doctrine.' 


Tertullian,  often  cited — as  favoring  the  figure- 
Holy  Eucharist, — is  extracted  from  the  “ U.  S. 
■] 

Our  next  remark  is,  that  when  the  Catho- 
lic writers  quote  passages  from  the  Fathers, 
they  only  produce  public,  competent  wit- 
nesses, to  testify  what  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  in  their  day.  Suppose  Tertul- 
lian’s  works  favored  the  figurative  comme- 
moration, and  that  many  and  unsuspected 
teachers  of  the  same  age,  testified  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence,  we  should  decide 
by  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  day 
was  to  be  found  by  the  testimony  of  the 
great  body  and  not  that  of  an  individual. 

Next : The  sense  of  a writer  is  not  to  be 
gathered  from  an  isolated  passage,  but  from 
the  examination  of  the  writer’s  object  and 
comparison  with  several  other  passages.  Any 
person  in  the  least  degree  conversant  with 
the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  must  at  once 
perceive  that  an  isolated  passage  taken  with- 
out reference  to  its  general  object,  and  the 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
so  far  from  giving  information,  will  mislead. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  man  w ho  insisted  he 
could  prove  Atheism  to  be  a scriptural  doc- 
trine, and  turning  to  the  13th  Psalm,  (14th 
Prot.  Version,)  read  very  distinctly  the  fol- 
lowing words  which  are  found  in  its  first 
verse : There  is  no  God.  His  half  discom- 
fited adversary,  however,  seizing  the  book, 
looked  eagerly  and  found  the  words,  it  is 
true,  as  they  were  read,  but  he  exultingly 
read  the  preceding  passage:  The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart , and  gave  his  opponent  the 
choice  between  folly  and  defeat.  The  man 
of  the  strict  letter  was  not,  however,  to  be 
so  easily  put  down,  for  he  contended  that  it 
was  not  in  his  heart  he  said  so,  but  with  his 
lips.  To  be  serious,  however — It  is  clear 
an  isolated  passage  will  not  be  proo£  unless 
the  sense  which  it  has  in  its  separate  state, 
be  also  that  which  it  has  in  its  conjunction 
with  the  context. 

Another  principle  of  explanation,  which 
every  good  critic  and  every  honest  man  ad- 
heres to,  is,  to  pay  full  deference  to  pecu- 
liarities in  style  of  the  writer,  because  the 
object  is  not  to  find  what  the  words  can  be 
brought  to  mean,  but  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  writer. 

These  observations  being  premised,  we 
could  fhmish  from  Tertulllan’s  works,  three 
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other  texts  which  would  appear  more  forci- 
bly to  establish  the  figurative  commemora- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  than  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, and  we  could  produce  very  few  in  plain 
support  of  our  own  doctrine,  yet  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  believed  upon  this  head 
as  we  do. 

The  passage  in  question  is  taken  from  his 
4th  book  against  Marcion,  and  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Acceptem  panem,  et  distribution  disci  pulis’ 
corpus  suum  ilium  fecit ; Hoc  eat  corpus  meum 
dicendo,  id  est  figura  corporis  mei 

The  translation  which  Mr.  Ratio  gives  of 
the  passage,  is  the  following : 

The  bread  being  taken  and  distributed  to  his 
disciples,  Christ  made  it  his  body,  saying,  This 
is  my  body,  that  is,  the  figure  of  my  body. 

In  the  first  place  we  object  to  this  trans- 
lation; not  that  the  words  might  not  be 
translated  so,  but  because  they  ought  not  to  be 
translated  so.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  not 
a good  syntactical  translation  of  those  Latin 
words  as  they  are  found  so  isolated,  but  it  is 
not  a correct  representation  of  the  meaning 
of  Tertullian  in  that  passage. 

First,  the  context  will  not  admit  this  trans- 
lation as  correct ; next,  the  style  of  Tertul- 
lian will  prove  it  incorrect ; and  thirdly  it 
would  make  Tertullian  assert  what  was  not 
the  fact 

To  take  the  last.  It  makes  Tertullian  as- 
sert, that  our  Saviour  said  what  the  Evange- 
lists do  not  record,  and  what  no  person  ever 
asserted  the  Saviour  to  have  said,  viz.  that  at 
the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  Christ  added 
to  the  words  which  the  Evangelists  relate, 
“This  is  my  body;”  those  other  words, 
“that  is,  the  figure  of  my  body.”  The 
good  gentlemen  who  are  so  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  bare  letter  of  the  Scripture  from 
notes  or  comment  as  to  threaten  us  with  all 
the  plagues  that  are  written  in  the  book,  if  we 
add  one  word  thereto,  ought  not  even  upon 
the  authority  of  Tertullian  to  have  added  five 
or  six  words  without  some  scruple  of  con- 
science. But  we  will  be  told,  tnev  are  not 
added  to  the  Scripture,  they  are  the  expla- 
nation of  Tertullian.  Then  it  is  no  crime  to 
add  a note  to  help  out  the  Scripture,  which 
is  so  obscure  as  that  therein  a body  means 
the  figure  of  a body.  We  shall  be  told  this 
is  quibbling — we  shall  soon,  we  trust  show 
that  it  is  not.  If  Tertul linn’s  meaning  then 
was  that  our  Lord  said  these  words,  he  as- 
serts that  which  is  not  true.  It  will  then 
be  admitted  that  Tertullian  does  not  give 
them  as  spoken  by  our  Saviour,  but  as  his 
own  comment  The  words  of  our  Lord  were 
**  This  is  my  body,”  and  Tertullian  says  that 
by  those  words,  he  made  the  bread,  hts  body , 


mark:  Tertullian  does  not  say,  Christ  by 
these  words  4 This  is  my  body’  u made  the 
bread  his  body,  that  is,  tne  figure  of  his  bo-  ✓ 
dy.”  Thus  he  neither  says  that  the  Saviour 
used  these  explanatory  words,  u that  is  the 
figure  of  my  body,”  nor  does  he  say  that  the 
Saviour  made  the  bread  the  figure  of  his 
body,  but  he  distinctly  says,  that  u he  made 
it  his  body.”  But  what  are  we  to  do  with 
those  words  “ that  is  the  figure  of  my  body”? 
Have  they  do  meaning,  no  force  ? Are  we 
to  throw  them  away  ? Were  they  not  writ- 
ten by  Tertullian  ? We  ahall  keep  the  words 
very  carefully,  and  put  them  into  their  proper 
place,  because  Tertullian  wrote  them,  and 
his  sentence  would  be  very  inapplicable  to 
its  object  without  them. 

What  was  his  object  ? To  refute  Marcion. 
One  of  Marcion’s  errors  was  that  our  Saviour 
had  not  a real  body.  Tertullian’s  object  was 
to  prove  that  Christ  had  a real  body  and  that 
in  the  new  law  he  fulfilled  the  figures  of  the 
old  law,  by  substituting  the  realities,  and  in 
this  very  place  he  is  proving  the  fact  that 
I Christ  baa  real  flesh  and  blood,  from  the 
! circumstance  that  in  the  old  law  which  was 
a figure  of  the  new,  there  were  several  figures 
of  tne  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  were 
all  completed  by  the  substitution  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  body,  in  the  new,  for  the  figure 
of  the  body  in  the  old.  And  in  this  special 
place  his  argument  is  to  the  following  effect: 

“ In  the  old  law,  the  bread  of  proposition, 
&c.  was  a figure  of  the  body  of  Christ,  for 
which  he  was  to  substitute  the  reality  in  the 
new  law,  and  he  did  substitute  the  reality  wheu 
at  his  last  supper  he  took  bread  and  gave  it 
to  his  disciples,  and  by  the  words  ‘ This,* 
which  in  the  old  law  was  a figure  of  my  body, 

4 is  my  body,’  made  it  his  body,  therefore 
Christ  had  a real  body  and  not  a figure  of  a 
body,  for  he  put  his  body  instead  of  the  figure 
of  his  body,  which  in  the  old  law  was  bread.” 

Now  we  have  to  show  the  grounds  of  our 
statement.  First,  there  is  no  question  but 
the  error  of  Marcion  was  what  we  state; 
next,  the  object  of  Tertulliau  was  what 
we  state ; again,  there  is  no  question  that 
his  general  line  of  proof  ia  what  we  have  laid 
down.  Then  if  Tertullian’s  special  argument 
was  not  what  we  have  exhibited,  his  whole 
passage  is  nonsense,  and  so  far  from  refuting 
Marcion,  which  all  acknowledge  he  dia, 
his  words  are  without  object,  connexion  or 
meaning,  and  so  far  from  doing  any  violence 
to  his  style,  we  translate  it  most  accurately. 
Whoever  examines  his  works  will  discover 
them  to  exhibit  a rapidity  of  thought  which 
rushed  to  give  his  whole  conception  and  then 
turned  back  to  explain.  This  renders  his 
style  uneven,  sometimes  obscure,  always 
crabbed  and  negligent;  because  whilst  be 
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wrote  rapidly,  be  also  endeavored  to  be  con- 
cise. We  shall  adduce  one  or  two  instances 
ofhis  peculiarity  of  style.  In  his  book  against 
Praxeas  he  has  this  passage,  Christus  mor- 
tuus  est,  id  est  unctus ; translated  as  the  pas- 
sage in  the  objection  is  translated  by  Ratio, 
this  is,  Christ  was  dead,  that  is  anointed ; this 
is  perfect  nonsense,  for  it  is  asserting  death 
to  mean  being  anointed  if  it  would  mean  any 
thing.  Tertullian  first  gave  his  whole  pro- 
position, “Christ  is  dead,”  then  turning 
back  to  explain  what  he  before  omitted,  but 
wishes  state,  he  adds,  “that  is  anointed.” 
Where  was  the  omission  ? After  the  princi- 
pal word  “ Christ.”  Thus  the  meaning  of 
nis  sentence  is  obviously  this,  “ Christ , that 


is,  the  anointed,  is  dead.9*  Common  sense 
shows  this  to  be  the  meaning,  and  this  is 
perfectly  intelligible  when  we  know  that  the 
word  Christ  signifies  anointed.  A little  far- 
ther on  we  have  this  passage,  Id  quod  est 
unctum,  mortuum  ostendit , id  est  camem. 
Now  by  Mr.  Ratio’s  rule  we  should  translate 
it  thus,  that  which  is  anointed  he  shows  dead , 
that  is  flesh,  and  by  construction  dead  must 
mean  the  same  as  flesh  But  knowing  the 
writer’s  style  makes  common  sense  give  us 
the  meaning,  that  which  is  anointed,  that  is 
flesh,  he  shows  dead 

By  the  same  rule  we  translate  the  passage 
in  question,  Acceplum  panem  et  distributum 
1 discijmits  corpus  suum  iUum  fecit.  Hoc  est 

corpus  meum  dicendo , id  est  figura  corporis 
mei  : thus,  That  bread  which  was  taken  and 
distributed  to  his  disciples , he  made  his  body , 
saying.  This,  that  is  what  was  the  figure  of 
my  body , is  my  body.  In  translating  it  thus 
we  are  certaiu,  for  many  reasons,  that  we 
gave  Tertullian’s  meaning.  First,  it  agrees 
perfectly  with  his  style  as  we  have  seen. 

Secondly  we  do  not  make  the  writer  con- 
tradict himself  as  the  other  translation  does ; 
for  that  makes  him  say  that  Christ  made  the 
bread  his  body,  and  then  asserts  that  it  was 
not  his  body,  for  it  was  only  the  figure  of 
his  body. 

Thirdly,  The  very  words  which  follow 
i prove  oqr  meaning  to  be  that  of  the  writer, 

those  words  are : figura  autem  non  fuisset , 
nisi  veritatis  esset  corpus.  Now  those  words 
are  the  conclusion  or  his  argument  upon  this 
topic,  in  this  sentence  against  Marcion,  which 
argument  we  have  before  alluded  to— “ The 
old  law  contained  figures  of  the  realities  of 
the  new  law.  Bread,  in  the  old  law,  was  a 

^of  the  body  of  Christ;  in  the  new  law, 

; put  the  reality  in  place  of  the  figure. 
He  changed  the  bread  which  was  the  figure 
ofhis  body,  into  his  body,  when  he  said, 
4 This  is  my  body.’  But  it,  the  bread,  would 
not  have  been  a figure  ofhis  body,  unless  that 
sacrament  was  the  body  of  truth."  That  is, 


there  could  have  been  no  figure  in  the  old 
law,  unless  there  was  a reality  in  the  other. 
The  writer’s  object  was  to  refute  Marcion 
who  held,  amongst  other  errors,  that  Christ 
had  not  a body.  Unless  he  admitted  that 
Christ’s  real  body  was  in  the  Eucharist,  this 
line  of  argument  would  have  been  ridiculous, 
for  Marcion  could  have  easily  retorted — “ In 
the  old  law  bread  was  a figure  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  yet.  you  avow  that  in  the  old  law 
Christ  had  not  a body.  Now  in  the  new  law 
you  say  bread  is  a figure  of  Christ’s  body ; 
your  argument  proves  nothing  against  me, 
for  I only  require  in  the  new  law  what  you 
grant  in  the  old  law.  In  the  old  law  there 
was  a figure  in  bread  and  no  real  body,  in 
the  new  law  there  is  a figure  in  bVead  and  no 
real  body.” 

Fourthly,  Tertullian  takes  up  for  his  prin- 
ciple that  which  was  used  by  St  Paul,  viz. 
that  the  prophecies  of  the  old  law,  faintly 
showed  the  facts  of  the  new ; and  that  the 
figures  of  the  old  law,  were  its  facts  which 
were  but  shadows,  or  types  of  the  facts  in 
the  new  law.  In  this  same  book  against 
Marcion,  a little  forward,  is  this  passage,  “ Cur 
panem  corpus  suum  appellat,  et  non  magis 
peponem,  quern  Marcion  loco  cordis  habuit  non 
intelligens  velerem  fuisse  istam  flguram  cor- 
poris Christi,  dicentis  per  Hieremiam ; Ve- 
nt te  conjiciamus  lignum  in  panem  ajus ; scili- 
cet crucem  in  corpus  ejus  ? Itaque  illumina- 
tor antiquitatum  quid  tunc  voluerit  signifi- 
casse  panem,  satis  declaravit,  corpus  suum  vo- 
cans  panem."  “ Why  he  calls  bread,  and  not 
rather  other  food  which  Marcion  had  instead 
of  a heart,  his  body,  not  understanding  that 
that  was  an  ancient  figure  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  saying  by  Jeremias : Come  let  us  cast 
wood  upon  his  bread,  to  wit,  the  cross  upon  his 
body  ? Thus  the  illustrator  of  antiquities  has 
sufficiently  declared  what  he  then  wished  bread 
to  signify , calling  bread  his  body" 

rIne  writer  shows  in  a variety  of  places, 
that  in  the  old  law  bread  was  a figure  of 
the  body,  and  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration he  shows  Marcion,  those  figures 
were  fulfilled  by  placing  the  reality  in  their 
stead ; thus  by  his  words  he  made  the  bread 
which  in  the  old  law  was  the  figure  of  his 
body,  his  body,  by  the  words,  * this  is  my 
body,’  and  bread  would  not  have  been  a figure 
of  bis  body,  if  his  body  was  not  given  under 
the  appearance  of  the  bread : Jeremias  fore- 
saw tne  facts,  and  tells  us  that  the  wood  of  the 
cross  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
when  he  carried  it  to  the  place  of  his  cruci- 
fixion. Therefore  he  says  to  Marcion,  Christ 
had  real  flesh  upon  which  that  cross  was 
laid  as  Jeremias  prophecied. 

Fifthly,  explaining  the  prophecy  of  Jacob, 
Genesis  xlix,  he  has  this  passage  in  the  same 
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book  and  for  the  same  object,  “ Lavabil  in  vi- 
no slolam  suam  : et  in  sanguine,  u vce  paUium 
suum,  Slolam  carnem  demonstrate  et  vinum 
sanguinem.  Ita  el  nunc  sanguinem  suum  in 
vino  consecravit,  qui  tunc  linum  in  sanguine 
figuravit tt  He  will  wash  his  stole  in  wine,  and 
hts  cloak  in  the  blood  of  the  grape . The  stole 
shows  the  flesh,  and  the  wine  the  blood.  So 
now,  he  who  then  figured  wine  in  blood,  has 
consecrated  his  blood  in  icine .”  The  words 
“ figured  wine  in  blood,”  have  according  to 
Tertullian’s  style,  this  meaning,  w made  wine 
which  is  the  blood  of  the  grape,  a figure  of 
his  blood.”  Tertullian’s  explanations  of  this 
prophecy  fully  accord  with  his  explanation 
of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremias.  The  stole 
shows  the  'flesh : he  will  wash  his  flesh  in  his 
blood,  bread  is  a figure  of  .his  body,  wine  is 
a figure  of  his  blood,  he  makes  the  bread  his 
body,  he  has  consecrated  his  blood  in  wane. 
The  object  of  the  waiter  was  to  show  that 
Christ  did  not  destroy  the  old  law,  but  fulfil 
its  figurative  institutions  and  prophecies ; inT 
stead  of  the  figure  bread,  he  gave  his  flesh : 
instead  of  the  figure  wine,  he  fulfils  the  pro- 
phecy by  consecrating  blood  in  wine;  this 
argument  against  Marcion  is  then  conclusive. 
Thus  the  old  figures  are  fulfilled  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  reality,  and  Christ  has  real 
flesh  and  real  blood,  w hich  he  gave  in  place 
of  the  old  figures. 

Thus  from  the  style  of  the  writer  and 
from  his  context  we  find  his  meaning,  and 
do  not  quibble  upon  an  isolated  paragraph, 
which  might  bear  to  be  translated  in  two  or 
three  different  ways. 

We  now  take  a new*  view  of  the  question. 
Tertullian'8  doctrine  was  not  contradictory 
to  itself  upon  this  subject.  It  was  consist- 
ent. Therefore,  if  we  can  find  in  his  works 
other  passages  which  exhibit  a doctrine  not 
of  figurative  but  of  real  presence,  it  will  con- 
firm what  we  have  written,  if  that  confirma- 
tion should  be  necessary. 

A few  observations  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote  may  be  necessary  to 
show  why  the  expressions  of  this  and  other 
writers  of  the  same  period  are  so  obscure. 
Christians  were  under  the  persecution  and  i 
were  generally  cautious  of  attracting  much 
notice,  they  were  ridiculed  and  were  desi- 
rous of  avoiding  the  irritation  of  their  feel- 
ings, nothing  was  more  fashionable  than  to 
hold  up  their  doctrines  and  ceremonies  to 
contempt,  hence  they  studiously  spoke  and 
wrote  in  so  guarded  a manner  as  to  be  in- 
telligible to  each  other,  and  not  to  the  par 
gans,  except  in  their  Apologetic  works,  and 
even  in  those  they  avoided  particulars  as 
much  as  possible.  Thus  it  is  only  by  a mi- 
nute knowledge  of  special  facts  their  language  | 
is  frequently  to  be  understood.  Tertullian  I 


flourished  about  the  year  200.  Amongst  his 
works  are  two  books  to  his  wife.  In  the  se- 
cond he  is  stating  the  inconveniences  which 
arise  from  a Christian  wife  being  wedded  to 
a Pagan  husband,  and  amongst  others  he 
mentions  that  which  will  arise  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  her  receiving  communion : for  she 
must  altogether  abstain  from  the  Eucharist, 
or  else  it  must  be  exposed  to  the  contempt 
of  her  husband. 

To  understand  the  ground  of  his  difficul- 
ty, we  must  advert  to  a custom  which  existed 
in  those  times  of  persecution.  Christians 
who  w ere  faithful  and  approved  of,  were  fre- 
quently permitted  to  take  home  the  holy 
Eucharist,  under  the  appearance  of  bread 
only,  and  keep  it,  lest  upon  the  sudden  break- 
ing out  of  a persecution  they  might  be  de- 
prived of  their  clergy,  <y  lest  they  might  be 
seized  upon,  and  in  order  to  gi\  e them  the 
opportunity  of  communion  in  either  ease, 
they  were  allowed  to  keep  the  holy  sacra- 
ment Tertullian  then  expresses  his  diffi- 
culty thus : M yon  sciet  maritus  quid  secreto 
ante  omnem  cibum  gusles;  el  si  sciteril,  pa - 
nem,  non  ilium  credit  ess$  qui  dicitur .”  u Your 
husband  will  not  know  what  you  may  taste 
privately,  before  all  food;  and  if  he  shall 
know , he.  believes  it  to  be  bread,  not  him  who  is 
said  to  be  there."  The  guarded  phraseology 
of  Tertullian  is  sufficiently  intelligible  to  one 
who  has  been  taught  that  it  is  not  bread, 
but  him,  viz.  Christ,  who  is  there  in  the  sa- 
crament which  then  and  now,  in  our  church 
was  and  is  taken  before  all  food,  fasting,  ac- 
cording to  a discipline  introduced  originally 
by  St  Paul,  at  Corinth,  to  remedy  an  evil 
which  he  describes,  (1  Cor.  xi,  20.) 

Tertullian’s  difficulty  could  have  been  ea- 
sily removed  by  a wife  who  could  tell  her 
husband,  M This  is  sanctified  bread,  which  is 
to  me  a figure  to  remind  me  of  the  principal 
doctrine  of  my  belief.”  There  would  be 
nothing  in  this  which  her  Pagan  husband 
could  not  as  fully  believe  as  she  could.  But 
it  w ould  be  very  difficult  indeed,  for  her  to 
persuade  a Pagan  that  it  was  Christ  who  was 
there,  and  her  faith  would  be  put  to  many 
trials  by  his  contempt  of  her  supposed  folly; 
and  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to  guard 
against  those  trials  of  her  faith. 

In  his  book  De  Corona  Mililis,  he  men- 
tions a few  pf  the  customs  of  Christiana, 
amongst  them  he  states  the  great  anxiety  of 
the  faithful  to  guard  against  any  falling  of  a 
particle,  or  shedding  of  a drop  from  the  Cha- 
lice, evidently  upon  the  principle  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  decree  of  Pope  Pius  I,  who 
presided  over  the  church  from  the  year  142 
to  157.  The  following  is  the  extract  from 
the  decree : 

Si  per  negligentiam  aliquid  de  sanguine 
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Domini  stillaverit  in  terrain,  lingua  lambetur,  j 
et  tabula  radetur,  si  non  fuerit  tabula,  ut  non 
conculcatur,  locus  comuletur,  et  igne  consuma- 
tur,  and  cinis  intra  altare  recondetur,  et  eacer- 
do9  quadraginta  diebus  pceniteat.  Et  si  super 
altare  stillaverit  calix,  sorbeat  minister  stillam 
et  tribus  diebus  meniteat,  Ac. 

If  through  negligence  any  of  the  blood  of  the 
Lord  shall  have  dropped  upon  the  ground,  let 
it  be  licked  up  with  the  tongue,  and  the  board 
be  scraped.  If  there  be  no  board ; that  it  should 
not  be  trodden  upon,  let  the  place  be  scraped 
up,  and  the  scrapings  burned  with  fire,  and  the 
ashes  be  laid  up  within  the  altar,  and  let  the 
priest  do  penance  during  forty  days.  If  the 
chalice  shall  have  left  a drop  upon  the  altar, 
let  him  who  administers  suck  it  up  and  do  pen- 
ance during  three  days,  Ac. 

Origen  who  lived  nearly  at  the  same  pe- 
riod as  Tertullian,  in  his  13th  Homily  on 
Genesis,  explaining  chapter  25,  has  these 
words : 

Nostis  qui  divinis  mysteriis  interesse  consue- 
vistis,  quomodo  cum  suscipitur  corpus  Domini, 
cum  omni  cautehi  et  veneratione,  servatis  ne 
ex  eo  parum  quid  decidat,  Ac. 

You  who  are  accustomed  to  be  present  at 
the  divine  mysteries  know,  how  when  the  body 
of  the  Lord  is  taken,  you  keep  it  with  all  cau- 
tion and  veneration  lest  the  smallest  particle 
should  fall,  Ac. 

It  will  not  then  be  doing  any  violence  to 
the  passage  of  Tertullian,  to  explain  its 
{nenning  by  the  law  which  regarded  the  cus- 
tom and  by  the  more  distinct  testimony  of 
Origen,  we  may  call  him  a contemporary. 

In  Tertullian’s  book  On  the  resurrection , he 
uses  as  an  argument  in  proof  that  our  bodies 
will  arise,  from  the  topic  that  the  sacraments 
must  all  come  in  contact  with  the  body,  be- 
fore the  soul  will  receive  their  benefit.  The 
following  isone  passage : w Caro  abluitur,  ut 
anima  emaculetur ; caro  ungitur  ut  anima 
consecretur ; caro  corpore  et  sanguine  Christi 
vescitur , ut  anima  saginetur”  “ The  flesh  is 
washed,  that  the  soul  might  be  cleansed ; the 
flesh  is  anointed  that  the  soul  might  be  conse- 
crated ; the  flesh  is  fed  with  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ , that  the  soul  might  be  nourished ” 
In  this  place  his  argument  would  not  have 
any  force,  nor  would  his  words  have  their 
meaning  if  the  flesh  being  fed  with  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ , meant  only  the  flesh 
is  fed  with  bread,  which  is  a figure,  because 
still  it  would  be  only  bread,  and  not  the 
body  of  Christ. 

To  understand  the  next  passage,  we  must 
be  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  communion 
was  then  given.  The  communicants  held  a 
small  clean  cloth  of  linen  on  the  palm  of  the 
right  hand,  the  sacrament  was  laid  upon  this, 
ami  they  conveyed  it  themselves  to  the 


mouth.  Tertullian  in  his  book  on  Idolatry, 
reproving  those  who  gave  the  sacrament 
into'  the  hands  of  those  who  made  idols  in 
the  way  of  their  trade,  has  the  following 
passage : u Proh  scelus ! Sernel  Judwi  Christo 
manus  intulerant,  isti  quotidie  corpus  ejus  la - 
cessunt,  O!  manus  pncscindendc,  cf*c.”  “ Oh 
wickedness  ! The  Jews  once  had  laid  hands 
upon  Christ , these  men  every  day  abuse  his 
body.  O hands  which  should  be  cut  off, 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  first  book 
of  this  writer,  against  Mareion,  which  is  quo- 
ted to  show  that  he  held  the  figurative  sense. 
Speaking  of  the  Eucharist  it  states;  u Nec 
panem , quo  ipsum  swum  corpus  reprccsen- 
tat”  “ Nor  the  bread  which  he  represents  his 
own  very  body''1  Thus  we  are  told  the  bread 
was  by  this  writer  stated  to  represent  his 
body,  that  is  to  be  a figure  of  his  body, 
therefore  not  his  body.  The  question  here 
is,  how  the  word  reprasentat  ought  to  be 
translated.  No  doubt  it  can  be  render- 
ed into  the  English  wford  represents,  but 
the  question  really  is  not  how  it  can,  but 
how  it  ought  to  be  translated.  We  say  the 
verb  reprcc sejitat  may  be  translated  correct- 
ly exhibited  or  presented,  we  could  adduce 
many  classical  passages  to  prove  this ; but 
the  question  is,  what  was  Tertullian’s  mean- 
ing. We  find  him  use  the  word  again  in  his 
4tn  book  against  Mareion ; in  this  passage 
stating  the  testimony  of  the  voice  of  the 
eternal  Father  from  Heaven,  testifying  for 
the  son  on  Thabor.  *•  ltaque  jam  repree  sen- 
tans  cum : liic  est  fllius  mens  dilectus cf*c. 
“ Therefore  now  representing  him : this  is  my 
beloved  Son,”  dfc.  Tertullian  could  not  mean 
that  it  w as  a figure  of  Christ  and  not  real 
Christ  which  was  upon  Thabor,  especially 
when  his  object  was  to  prove  that  Christ  had 
a real  body:  the  word  reprwsentat  must  then 
be  translated  exhibited  or  presented  We  will 
then  have  the  father  presenting  his  son  on 
Thabor,  by  his  testimony,  and  we  will  have 
Jesus  Christ  not  representing  a figure  of  his 
body  in  his  bread,  but  presenting  his  body 
therein. 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  very  tedious, 
but  we  w’ere  desirous  to  show  that  the  tes- 
timony of  our  church  is  not  that  little  quib- 
bling carping  at  possible  translations  of  am- 
biguous passages,  but  the  result  of  deep  re- 
search, close  examination,  accurate  compari- 
son, and  the  full  investigation  of  facts.  Thus 
we  thought  it  but  right  to  show  that  although 
a few  ambiguous  passages  might  be  adduced 
to  throw  doubts  upon  the  feet  that  our  doc- 
trines were  held  by  all  the  fathers , still  it 
would  be  folly  in  us  to  fill  up  our  paper  with 
critical  exhibitions  like  the  present  upon  eve- 
ry one  of  those  which  might  be  adduced. 

! From  the  respectability  of  some  of  the  appli- 
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cations  on  the  present  occasion,  we  thought 
ourselves  called  upon  to  give  this  article. 

We  shall  add  out  one  topic  before  we 
hasten  to  its  conclusion.  Tertullian  was 
never  suspected  by  his  contemporaries  nor 
by  the  writers  since  his  day  of  haying  erred 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  though 
he  did  err  with  the  Montanists.  Now  if  he 
taught  as  the  Sacramentarians  do,  the  doc- 
trine of  only  a figurative  presence,  he  would 
have  been  as  speedily  arraigned  and  convict- 
ed for  that  as  for  h(s  Montanist  errors,  by 
the  host  of  writers  whom  we  can  adduce  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  those  ages 
which  have  since  elapsed,  teaching  as  we  do. 
Yet  they  are  all  silent  as  to  this  alleged  error 
of  his  respecting  the  Eucharist  They  all 
assumed  and  believed  that  he  taught  as  they 
did,  and  they  taught  not  a figurative  but  a 
real  presence  of  Christs  body  and  blood  in 
the  sacrament 

Our  facts  then  are — I.  That  Tertullian 
did  in  some  passages  plainly  teach  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence.  2.  That  in  de- 
scribing some  circumstances  regarding  the 
sacrament  he  alludes  to  those  customs  and 
laws  which  existed  amongst  the  persons  who 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and 


with  whom  he  was  in  accord  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 3.  That  the  passages  which  appear  to 
favor  the  figurative  meaning  do  so,  only 
when  translated  in  contradiction  to  his  style 
of  writing,  and  taken  in  an  isolated  way.  4. 
That  those  same  passages,  translated  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  style,  and  paying  due  re- 
gard to  the  context,  support  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence.  5.  That  if  he  did  not  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  his  argu- 
ments against  Marcion,  which  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  powerful,  conclu- 
sive and  unanswerable,  would  have  no  force 
or  value.  6.  That  if  those  passages  support 
the  figurative  sense,  Tertullian  has  been 
guilty  in  those  books  of  many  self  contra- 
dictions. And  7.  That  he  was  charged  with 
no  error  on  this  score  by  those  writers  who, 
in  his  day  and  during  1,300  years  afterwards, 
read  his  works,  and  nelievea  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence. 

Whence  we  conclude  that  Tertullian  did 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and 
that  those  passages  which  are  adduced  from 
his  writings  as  opposed  thereto,  have  not  the 
meaning  which  is  attempted  to  be  put  upon 
them  by  those  persons  who  adduce  them 
against  us. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  INTENTION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  VALIDITY 

OF  SACRAMENTS. 

ADDRESSED  TO  MR.  THOMAS  WADDELL. 

From  the  “ U.  S.  Catholic  Miscellany”  for  August  28,  1880. 


DOCTRINE  OF  INTENTION. 

A Mr.  or  Rev.  Doctor  Thomas  Waddell,  we 
know  not  which,  wrote  a long  letter  to  us  upon 
this  subject  more  than  a year  since.  We  declin- 
ed, for  reasons  which  we  stated  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1829,  to  enter  the  lists  with  this  writer,  but 
he  was  not  to  be  put  off:  he  states  himself  the 
subsequent  history: 

u I sent  the  first  of  the  following  letters,  in  substance, 
to  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Truth  Teller,  and  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Hartford  Catholic  Press,  in  June  last,  re- 
questing them  to  explain  or  defend  the  Doctrine  of  In- 
tention : but  they  both  acted  more  cunningly  than  their 
brethren  in  Charleston— they  wisely  suppressed  it. 
When  I came  to  this  city,  I inquired  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Truth  Teller  why  he  did  not  answer  or  notice  that  com- 
munication ; he  said,  4 he  did  net  receive  it,  for  if  he 
had  received  it,  he  would  of  course  have  answered  it.’ 
I asked  him  if  he  strictly  attended  to  all  such  communi- 
cations ; he  said  he  did.  A few  days  after,  I drew  it  out, 
and  handed  It  to  him  again : he  read  it  partially  in  my 
presence,  and  said  I was  entirely  wrong— that  I misun- 
derstood their  doctrine : and  having  pronounced  it  an 
absurdity,  denied  that  they  were  bound  to  believe  that 
the  intention  of  the  minister  is  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  their  sacraments.  He  said,  however,  that  he  would 
answer  the  communication  in  the  next  number  of  his 
paper,  or  as  soon  as  possible.  I called  upon  him  -the 


week  after,  and  he  told  me  the  thing  was  taken  up  by  a 
clergyman.  1 do  not  accuse  this  gentleman  of  witfUl 
deception,  in  deuy  ing  the  doctrine  of  his  mother  church: 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  best  informed  laymen  amongst 
the  Romanists  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  papacy— 
their  pride  and  their  boast — is  inconceivable.  Thai 
clergyman  has  not  yet  favored  us  with  a solution  of  the 
hitherto  insuperable  difficulty,  and  he  never  mil. 

44  Such  is  the  badness  and  weakness  of  the  papal  cause 
that  even  the  heroes  of  the  Truth  Teller  fall  before  the 
touch  of  Inquiry ; and  yet  against  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, they  mislead  their  Ignorant  dupes  to  perdition, 
by  unblushing  falsehoods  and  mean  artifices.  4 He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.’ 

44 1 also  sent  the  same  arguments  again  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Catholic  Ptjss,  about  the  11th  of  January  ; press- 
ing him  to  answer  them,  or  to  give  his  reasons  why  bo 
would  not ; but  he  did  not  notice  my  communication 
till  the  13th  of  February.  He  then  published  it  in  his 
paper  with  a reply,  which  occupies  nearly  five  columns; 
in  which  he  accuses  me  of  ignorance  ana  misrepresen- 
tation, but  foils  to  support  his  charge.  He  then  admits 
the  consequences  which  I deduce  from  the  doctrine, 
and  grants  that  the  defect  may  occur  and  prove  ruinous 
in  some  cases,  and  only  attempts  to  evince,  that  It  can- 
not annihilate  the  w hole  body  of  the  papal  clergy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  promises  made  to  the  ch  urch— that  she  can- 
not be  destroyed.  Thus,  unable  to  stand  against  the  Ir- 
resistible conclusions  fairly  deduced  from  his  doctrine, 
he  retreats  behind  the  fortress  of  his  infallibility.  If  he 
docs  not  yet  see  that  this  ideal  fortress  la  overthrown  by 
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hte  own  concession,  I hope  he  wilLQOon  be  convinced 
by  my  further  inquiries. 

* It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  these  perilous  times,when 
those  arch  seducers  are  abroad  like  prowling  wolves, 
that  this  doctrine,  with  its  consequences,  should  be  fair- 
ly exhibited  to  the  world.  The  following  letters  furnish 
an  argument,  intelligible  to  the  weakest  capacity,  and 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible— by  which  a boy  of  six- 
teen summers  can  gag  and  chase  a thousand  Jesuits  or 
even  the  President  of  St.  Joseph’s  College ; who,  it  is 
said,  has  proffered  to  answer  all  the  objections  which 
can  be  made  to  the  Romish  doctrines.  If  he  can  refute 
my  letters,  1 will  immediately  become  a papist.” 

Mr.  Waddell  has  now  published  a pamphlet 
of  71  pages  which  he  styles — 

u Letters  to  the  Editors  of  the  Catholic  Miscellany: 
illustrating  the  Papal  Doctrine  of  Intention ! the  Opus 
Operatum;  Roman  Infallibility,  and  the  knavery  of 
Popish  writers,  by  Thomas  Waddell. 

“ Unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers— whose 
mouths  must  be  stopped— teaching  things  Which  they 
ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre’s  sake.— Paul.” 

In  looking  over  this  we  found  that  our  re- 

rted  correspondent  B.  C.  was  the  principal 
st  of  his  attack,  having  sent  him  the  book 
we  received  the  following  answer : — 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Miscellany: 

Gentlemen — I have  got  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Waddell  which  you  sent ; I looked  over  it.  I 
can  have  no  objection  to  give  an  explanation  of 
my  assertions  even  in  answer  to  that  writer. — 
I shall  send  you  a letter  or  two  upon  the  sub- 
ject, though  I shall  not  have  leisure  to  begin 
this  week. 

Yours  sincerely,  B.  C. 

August  26, 1830. 

LETTER  I. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Waddell. 

Sir, — The  Editors  of  the  “ U.  S.  Catholic 
Miscellany”  have  some  weeks  since  handed 
to  me,  a pamphlet  of  about  70  pages,  pur- 
porting to  be  tetters  of  yours  to  them.  The 
letters  are  five  iu  number,  and  they  dre  fol- 
lowed by  an  appendix  of  two  pieces.  The 
subjects  of  the  letters  are  exceedingly  vari- 
ous, and  would  require  many  more  letters  to 
answer  the  charges  than  were  required  to 
make  them.  I am  under  the  impression  that 
the  editors  do  not  intend  to  notice  vour  pro- 
ductions farther  than  they  have  done,  and 
are  willing  to  allow  you  all  the  merit  and 
take  to  themselves  all  the  shame  that  can  arise 
from  this  silence. 

I find  however,  Sir,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen,  they  owe 
to  me  a little  space,  even  in  regard  to  you. 

I trust  I shall  make  no  indiscreet  use  of  their 
concession,  nor  trespass  too  long  upon  your 
lime.  And  first,  sir,  I have  to  thank  you  for 
the  very  great  courtesy  of  your  manner. 
You  ana  I,  in  all  probability,  never  met,  and 
certainly  do  not  know  each  other:  I had 
never  written  any  thing  to  you  or  of  you, 
when  you  vouchsafed  to  state  that  I “ slipped 
off  by  a beggarly  evasion  from  a subject  on 
which  I pretended  to  refute  Bishop  Bowen.” 
And  not  eontent  with  paying  me  this  as  an 


incipient  compliment,  you  kindly  designate 
me  “ that  scribe,”  who  makes  a“  barefaced  de- 
nial” of  what  is  “ fairly  stated  and  applied” 
on  “the  doctrine  of  intention,”  ana  one 
whom  you  are  not  surprised  at  seeing  in  the 
use  of  “ mean  artifices,”  one  of  which  is 
making  “a  false  and  impudent  charge  of 
misrepresentation”  with  a “shabby  appear- 
ance.” Forthese  and  sundry  such  compli- 
ments, Sir,  you  have  my  due  acknowledg- 
ments, and  proper  estimation. 

“ If  you  condescend  to  favor  me  with  a reply, 
let  it  not  be  a beggarly  evasion,  like  that  with 
which  your  correspondent  B.  C.  has  slipped  off 
from  the  subject,  in  one  his  letters  to  Bishop 
Bowen,  which  I have  met  with  since  I wrote  to 
you  on  the  subject.  As  I was  looking  over  the 
Protestant  Catechism,  which  he  published  in  the 
Miscellany  for  the  purpose  of  a pretended  refu- 
tation, I saw  the  doctrine  of  intention  fairly 
stated  and  applied.  I then  turned  over  hastily 
to  his  letter  to  the  bishop,  foolishly  expecting 
too  see  a full  discussion,  that  would,  perhaps, 
solve  the  whole  difficulty.  I was  anxious,  in- 
deed, to  read  what  that  scribe  might  say  on 
that  subject,  which,  on  account  of  its  difficulty, 
is  seldom  touched  by  any  of  your  writers.  How 
great  then,  must  you  imagine  my  surprise  to 
have  been  when  1 saw  the  barefaced  denial, 
and  false  impudent  charge  of  misrepresentation 
make  their  shabby  appearance  ! I would  in- 
deed have  been  surprised,  had  I seen  it  pro- 
ceeding from  the  pen  of  a writer  of  any  other 
class ; but  I have  been  too  long  and  too  well 
acquainted  with  your  Machiavelians  to  be  sur- 
prised by  their  mean  artifices.  In  this  trick  we 
can  see  nothing  of  the  Divine , but  much  of  the 
Jesuit.  Why  did  he  not  show  it  to  be  a mis- 
representation, by  stating  .the  doctrine  fairly, 
and  defining  your  theological  meaning  of  the 
word  Intention  ? But  why  do  I ask  such  an  un- 
scholarlike question?  You  know  the  reason 
as  well  as  I do,  and  so  must  every  man  except 
his  bigoted  admirers,  with  whom  every  evasion, 
and  every  denial,  and  every  dogmatism,  pass 
for  a demonstration.  I would  have  you  now  to 
inform  that  fox,  that  he  is  required  to  come  out 
from  his  retreat,  and  finish  his  work  on  that 
subject  by  stating  that  doctrine  fairly,  and  de- 
fining your  theological  meaning  of  the  word  In - 
tendon,  not  by  nis  ipse  disit,  but  from  the 
standard  books  of  Rome.  Let  him  show  us,  if  he 
can,  the  difference  between  the  statement  in  the 
catechism,  and  my  quotations  from  your  ac- 
knowledged authorities. 

“ I again  request  you  to  publish  an  answer  to 
my  inquiries  in  your  Miscellany. 

pp.  ,25  and  26.  THOMAS  WADDELL." 

You  have  required  me,“  that  fox,  to  come 
out  from  his  retreat  and  finish  his  work  on 
that  subject,  by  stating  that  doctrine  fairly, 
and  defining  our  theological  meaning  of  Vie 
word  Intention,  not  by  his  ipse  dixil,  but  from 
the  standard  books  of  Rome.”  I am  per- 
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fectly  at  a loss  to  know  upon  what  score  Mr. 
Waddell  conld  have  made  the  above  charges. 
In  the  first  place  I never  undertook  to  state 
in  my  reimirks  upon  the  Protestant  Cate- 
chism, wliat  the  Catholic  doctrines  were ; I 
only  stated  that  I would  point  out  where 
the  passages  of  the  catechism  were  misre- 
presentations of  those  doctrines.  1 not  only 
did  not  undertake  to  refute  the  prelate  to 
whom  l addressed  the  letters,  but  I distinct- 
ly stated  in  Letter  I,  “I  seek  not  controversy 
upon  the  doctrinal  differences  of  the  two 
Churches.  My  object  is  to  show  that  the 
Church  of  which  I am  a member  has  been 
misrepresented,  vilified  and  insulted.”* — 
Thus,  Mr.  Waddell  states  the  thing  which  is 
not  the  fact,  when  he  asserts  that  B.  C.  pub- 
lished his  letters  in  the  Miscellany  for  the 
purpose  of  a pretended  refutation. 

Again,  Sir,  you  have,  in  other  places, 
thought  proper  to  charge  me  with  denying 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  to  which  I be- 
long:  (p.  42,) 

“ By  these  knavish  tricks  you  may  no  doubt 
impose  upon  men  of  learning  in  controversy, 
who  are  ignorant  of  Popery  and  Popish  arti- 
fices.— You  may  thus  deny  your  doctrines, 
charge  them  with  slander,  and  tnen  assail  them 
with  your  cunning  sophistry,  which  they  have 
perhaps  never  studied  or  provided  against — in 
this  way  you  may  stand  a mock  fight,  and  may 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  your  credulous  admirers 
with  a show  of  victory,  but  when  you  are  as- 
sailed with  fair  inquiry,  by  any  man  who  tho- 
roughly knows  your  doctrine,  you  are  struck 
dumb.  You  fall  before  the  fatal  touch  of  truth. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  false  charge  of  mis- 
representation, and  denial  of  your  doctrine,  is 
in  this  affair  to  be  laid  only  at  the  door  of  B.  Cn 
for  it  is  chargeable  to  yourselves  also,  as  you 
have  published  it  with  the  rest  of  his  work  on 
that  catechism,  as  a simple  explanation  and 
temperate  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  of  your 
church.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  you  cud  it 
inadvertently,  for  you  certainly  examine  what 
you  publish,  and  you  knew  in  your  consciences 
that  this  was  a false  charge.*’  ******* 

“I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  you  account 
for  your  curious  conduct  on  this  head.  The 
noble  work  of  B.  C.  on  this  subject,  has  served 
no  other  purpose  than  to  deceive  the  poor  stu- 
pid subjects  of  the  triple  crown;  to  show  that 
the  work  is  indipensably  necessary  but  imprac- 
ticable ; and  to  pour  contempt  and  ridicule  up- 
on the  great  cause,” — p.  32. 

1 shall  add  the  following  passage  taken 
from  pp.  44  and  46.  I had  written  towards 
the  conclusion  of  mv  Second  Letter  to  Bish- 
op Bowen,  respecting  the  Doctrine  of  In- 
tention. 

44  This  is  a very  serious  misrepresentation  of 
our  doctrine  of  Intention.  I should  scarcely 

[*  See  “Letters  to  Bishop  Bowen,”  in  VoL  IL] 


believe  it  possible  that  it  was  an  innocent  mis- 
take, but  that  1 have  lately  discovered  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  general  body  of  Protestant 
writers  learn  what  Roman  Catholics  teach,  is 
not  by  reading  the  works  of  Catholic  authors. 
Hence  I do  admit  that  even  you.  Right  Rev. 
Sir,  might  possibly,  notwithstanding  the  station 
which  you  occupy,  be  yourself  under  a serious 
mistake  upon  this  head,  and  that  you  perhaps 
do  not  know  our  theological  meaning  of  the 
word  44  Intention ,”  at  all  events  your  little  Tract 
is  egregiously  incorrect  upon  this  head.” 

You  are  pleased  to  remark  upon  the  pas- 
sage in  the  following  way: 

44  Suppose  the  Bishop  had  been  deceived  into 
a mistake  upon  this  head  by  Protestant  writers, 
or  by  hearsay,  or  by  a dream,  or  by  some 
other  way  than  by  reading  the  works  of  Ro- 
man authors,  I cannot  see  how  his  mistakes 
would  be  excusable ; since  he  can  have  recourse 
to  those  authors  from  whom  he  could  learn  it 
correctly.  Such  a man  should  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  imposed  upon  by  others,  whether 
they  be  Protestants  or  Papists.  The  Bishop 
therefore  cannot  be  excused  on  this  ground,  if 
he  lias  misrepresented  your  doctrine : but  per- 
haps he  may  be  excusably  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  intention : and  this  may 
be  the  case,  if  he  be  too  stupid  or  simple  to 
comprehend  or  remember  it.  . He  accounts  for 
the  possibility  of  this  mistake  in  the  Bishop,  by 
the  discovery  he  has  lately  made : 4 that  the 
WHOLE  mode,  in  which  the  general  body  of 
Protestant  writers  learn  what  Roman  Catho- 
lics teach,  is  not  by  reading  the  works  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  authors.’  How  has  he  made  this 
late  discovery  ? I suppose  by  their  writings ; 
as  they  generally  state  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  fairly  : for  these  doctrines  they 
could  hardly  learn  from  Roman  authors.  We 
might  as  well,  indeed,  expect  to  find  wealth  in 
a poet,  sincerity  in  a lawyer,  or  truth  in  a game- 
ster, as  integrity  and  honor  in  a Roman  ■writer 
in  a Protestant  country.  Such  writers  are  gen- 
erally too  near  akin  to  B.  C.  himself  and  his 
quondam  brethren.  To  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
when  stating  their  doctrines  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries, where  they  apprehend  danger  from  in- 
vestigation, the  complaint,  I think,  of  Shaks- 
peare,  may  very  fitly  be  applied: 

M ‘ Why  seek  we  truth  from  priests  ? 

A lawyer’s  frowns,  a courtiers  smiles. 

And  mourning  of  an  heir, 

Are  truths  to  what  priests  tell. 

O why  has  priesthood  privilege  to  lie. 

And  yet  to  De  believed?*” 

44  This  comparison  may  be  thought  lame,  as  it 
admits  of  exceptions ; but  it  suits  on  this  very 
account ; as  there  are  exceptions  on  both  sides: 
for  as  we  may  sometimes  find  sincerity  in  a 
lawyer,  or  truth  in  a gamester,  so  we  may  some- 
times see  a Roman  priest  giving  a fair  state- 
ment of  his  doctrine.  But  such  writers  are 
rare  birds : the  general  body  of  your  priests  are 
poor  theological  cowards,  bars  and  deceivers. 
We  must  allow,  however,  they  are  wise  in  their 
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generation ; for  they  know  their  cause  would 
soon  go  to  destruction  if  it  were  fairly  exposed 
to  the  light.  By  thus  raising  the  outcry  of 
misrepresentation  against  Protestant  writers, 
and  aspersing  their  characters,  they  succeed 
admirably  in  filling  the  minds  of  their  bigoted 
adherents  with  prejudice  and  hatred  against 
them,  and  against  the  truth  which  they  teach ; 
so  that  Satan  himself  is  suppo>ed  to  be  a far 
more  harmless  creature  than  a Protestant  wri- 
ter : if  he  has  got  one  cloven  foot,  be  sure  a Pro- 
testant writer  has  got  two.  This  piece  of  Popish 
policy  succeeds  so  well  in  deceiving  the  poor 
sons  of  Papal  delusion,  that  I liave  never  yet 
conversed  witfl  one  layman  of  your  communion, 
whom  I could  not  teach  in  the  doctrines  of  his 
church,  and  who  would  uot  raise  the  outcry  of 
misrepresentation  against  me,  like  B.  C.,  when 
I stated  the  naked  truth.  Thus  they  conceal 
many  of  the  absurdities  and  abominations  of 
Popery,  and  daub  the  face3  of  Protestants  and 
their  doctrines  so  notably,  that  the  minds  of 
their  deluded  adherents  are  quite  inaccessible 
to  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  even  to  their 
own  doctrines,  which  they  conceit  they  know 
thoroughly,  though  they  are  generally  ignorant 
of  the  worst  parts  of  their  system.  By  thus 
effectually  excluding  a part  of  their  absurd  sys- 
tem from  their  view,  by  telling  them  thousands 
of  lies  about  their  victories  in  controversy,  their 
miriicles,  <fcc.,  and  by  their  false  pretensions  to 
antiquity,  telling  their  people  that  all  the  new 
articles  of  the  Trent  Ureed,  with  the  whole 
farrago  of  human  inventions,  are  as  old  as  Chris- 
tianity itself;  which  they  must  well  know  to  be 
arrant  falsehood;  they  lull  the  poor  people 
asleep  in  their  dark  and  deadly  errors.  If  you 
were  once  to  relinquish  such  mean  artifices ; if 
you  were  once  to  publish  and  acknowledge  the 
whole  of  your  system,  and  to  risk  it  upon  fair 
arguments  and  explanation ; we  might  then  rea- 
sonably look  for  tne  speedy  downfiul  of  Popery 
in  all  nations.  Should  any  person  doubt  the 
propriety  of  this  remark,  we  can  call  in  B.  C. 
with  his  quondam  brethren  for  an  illustration ; 
for  they  have  shown  themselves  afraid  to  put 
their  cause  upon  such  a dangerous  issue:  and 
need  we  seek  for  better  witnesses  ? It  is  amaz- 
ing, however,  to  see  you  attempting  to  succeed 
by  these  pious  frauds  in  so  public  amanner,  and 
with  Protestants  of  learning  and  information ; j 
but  I suppose  Popish  controversy  is  a novelty  i 
here ; ana  you  think  your  tricks  will  not  be  bus-  j 
pefted.  At  all  events  you  know  you  cannot  • 
lose  by  it ; for  your  poor  dupes  will  never  see  j 
your  knavery,  and  you  know  you  have  no  repu- 1 
tation  to  lose  with  Protestants:  for  Popish  writ- 
ers have  long  been  known  to  be  legitimate  sons 
of  the  hither  of  liars.” — pp.  44  ana  46. 

I would  have  perhaps  supposed  it  possible  j 
that  the  word  whole,  which  I have  marked 
above  in  capital  letters,  was  an  accidental  in- 
terpolation, t>ut  that  in  giving  the  passage  it- 
self m quoted  from  my  letter,  in  your  page 
39,  yon  nave  it  in  exactly  the  same  words: 
accidental  error  is  not  usually  thus  repeated. 


I shall  now  prodace  artothor  of  your  com- 
plimentary modes  of  expressing  your  charge 
against  me ; the  extract  is  from  p.  65. 

“To  keep  off  this  light,  they  must  raise  an 
outcry  of  slander  and  misrepresentation  against 
Protestants,  and,  like  B.  C , with  his  quondam 
brethren,  deny  her  doctrines  when  fairly  stated 
by  them.  By  these  unfair  means,  and  by  aspers- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Reformers  and  modem 
writers,  and  by  telling  thousands  of  palpable 
falsehoods,  sufficient  to  make  a devil  blush,  they 
get  their  pernicious  ends  too  well  accomplished, 
in  deceiving  the  ignorant  of  their  own  and  many 
of  the  unwary  of  other  persuasions.” 

I could  not  indeed  expect  to  be  treated 
otherwise  by  a writer  who  in  the  firth  page 
of  his  introduction  says  of  such  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests  as  “have  studied,”  as  each  of 
them  is  obliged  to  do,  “the  Scriptures,  the 
fathers,  history  and  general  councils;”  “nei- 
ther can  I acquit  any  of  them  from  wilful  fraud 
and  corrupt  perjury,  who  deny  any  of  their 
doctrines,  which  they  are  sworn  to  confess 
till  the  last  breath  of  their  lives.  IIow  aw- 
fully, then,  do  the  general  body  of  the  Papal 
priests  trifle  with  their  consciences,  whenever 
they  are  assailed  with  inquiry,  and  find  it 
necessary  to  deny  their  doctrines!  In  these 
fraudful  artifices  they  succeed  amazingly  in 
perverting  the  weak  and  ignorant,  and  in 
keeping  their  deluded  people  from  ever  know- 
ing the  blessed  doctrines  of  the  glorious 
Gospel ; or  even  their  own  creed,  which 

THEY  ARE  SWORN  TO  TEACH  THEM.  Surely 

the  Papal  clergy  are  the  most  complete  tools 
Satan  lias  in  this  world ; and  the  Papal  sys- 
tem, besides  being  the  most  pernicious,  is 
the  most  degrading  to  the  human  mind,  that 
Satan  has  ever  contrived.” 

I am  not  astonished,  Sir,  at  finding  that  the 
Editors  of  the  Miscellany  have  no  ambition 
of  your  farther  acquaintance,  and  can  easily 
account  for  it,  upon  the  same  principle  that 
creates  the  practical  classifications  and  inter* 
course  of  society.  Happening,  Sir,  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  answer  yon 
without  adopting  your  style,  I shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  you  are  incorrect  in  stating  as 
yon  do  in  p.  46: 

“ Tour  correspondent  could  not  possibly  ex- 
pect to  satisfy  Bishop  Bowen,  and  other  Pro- 
testants, by  this  ridiculous  conjecture ; it  is  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  a cunning  fetch  to  de- 
ceive the  ignorant  and  unwary,  by  ting  * 
cloud  of  darkness  upon  the  plain  word ; so  mat 
his  simple  readers  would  think  that  when  used 
by  such  profound  theologians  as  Popish  priests, 
it  was  some  technical  scholastic  term,  of  deep 
theological  import,  too  profound  for  simple  read- 
ers ever  to  understand,  even  though  Peter  Lom- 
bard, or  Thomas  Aquinas,  should  attempt  to 
explain  it  for  them.  When  he  would  thus  set 
them  a gazing  at  the  word  with  wonder  and 
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delight,  he  might  escape  from  it  to  some  other 
subject,  and  dazzle  their  eyes  with  sophistry. 

M Now,  sirs,  I put  him  and  his  brethren  to  the 
test,  and  defy  them  to  show  me  that  your 
Church  attaches  any  meaning  to  the  word,  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  has  in  common  accep- 
tation. Whatever,  therefore,  your  theological 
meaning  of  the  word  Intention  may  be,  the 
overwhelming  conclusion  must  be  admitted,  if 
it  be  Intention  at  all,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
which,  a school  boy  can  conceive. 

' “ I have  long  wished  to  see  an  explanation  of 
this  term,  and  I have  been  truly  sorry  that  B. 
C.  has  not  favored  the  world  with  it.  I have 
often  been  at  a loss  to  know  whether  it  be  the 
virtual  or  actual  intention,  which  is  by  your 
Church  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  her  sacraments.  If  we  could  ascertain  this, 
I think  we  would  then  be  able  to  calculate,  to 
some  degree  of  certainty,  the  danger  to  which 
you  say  you  are  exposed  by  the  occurrence  of 
this  defect.  As  you  have  never  given  us  any- 
thing upon  that  subject,  though  you  say  your 
paper  is  intended  for  the  simple  explanation  of 
your  doctrines,  and  as  we  may  rest  assured  that 
you  never  will,  I have  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  this  important  word,  my- 
self— or  rather  into  the  meaning  of  the  wdiole 
canon,  that  1 may,  if  possible,  ascertain  what 
Intention  is  required — whether  the  virtual  In- 
tention, which  consists  in  being  free  from  a ma- 
licious or  wanton  design,  or  the  actual  Intention 
to  administer  the  sacrament  aright,  and  confer 
the  necessary  grace.  If  I can  thus  urrive  at 
your  theological  meaning  of  this  word,  I may 
then,  it  seems,  be  wiser,  perhaps,  than  Bishop 
Bowen.” 

There  is  one  reason,  Sir,  which  has  fre- 
quently induced  me  to  avoid  giving  to  cate- 
chists of  your  description  any  reply  to  seve- 
ral of  their  inquiries  respecting  the  religion 
Which  I profess.  I had  reason  to  believe  that 
instead  of  seeking  honestly  for  information, 
they  only  sought  an  opportunity  to  dispute, 
and  though  you  may  possibly  question  my 
Vferacity,  yet  I imagine,  if  I am  not  conscious, 
that  I am  averse  to  wrangling  disputation.  I 
believe  there  is  good  reason  to  question  that 
a man  who  writes  as  you  do,  seeks  for  infor- 
mation. You  know  not  Whether  I»ara  a lay- 
man or  a clergyman.  In  p.  viii  you  state,  “I 
have  never  yet  known  a Romanist  amongst 
the  laity  who  knew  their  own  doctrine  of  in- 
tention.” You  could  not  seriously  ask  me 
for  information,  then,  upon  a subject  on  which 
you  boasted  superior  knowledge.  If  1 am  a 
clergyman,  it  will  be  seen  from  your  publish- 
ed sentiments  how’  completely  it  would  be 
wasting  my  time  to  undertake  giving  you  my 
explanations.  Hence,  Sir,  all  your  appeals 
to  the  charity,  the  zeal,  the  information  of 
our  members,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  are  too 
plainly  seen  to  be  mere  flourishes,  which  have 
only  the  unmeaning  appearance  of  desire  for 


information.  The  editors  of  the  Miscellany, 
well  aware  of  this,  felt  no  disposition  to  per- 
mit to  you  indulge  yourself  at  the  expense 
of  their  space,  their  money  and  their  readers. 

But,  Sir,  you  have  charged  me  with  deny- 
ing our  doctrine  and  its  consequences,  and 
you  have  kindly  furnished  me  with  what  I 
wanted  before  I could  undertake  to  justify 
myself.  In  your  47th  and  48th  pages,  you 
give  me  your  notion  of  our  doctrine.  The 
I little  Catechism  did  not  give  any  description 
of  what  it  imputed  to  us ; but  it  asserted  that 
certain  consequences  which  ty  enumerated 
necessarily  flowed  from  our  doctrine.  I per- 
ceived that  no  such  consequences  could  fol- 
low, and  therefore  I stated  that  there  must 
be  a misrepresentation  or  misconception  of 
j what  we  held.  The  Catechism  did  not  give 
the  description  which  you  do,  and  therefore 
I could  not  examine  what  was  not  produced. 
You,  however,  say,  that  being  perhaps  wiser 
than  Bishop  Bowen,  you  go  through  the  pro- 
cess of  arriving  at  our  theological  meaning 
of  the  word  Intention,  and  you  lay  out  the 
following  process,  p.  47 : 

“This  Intention,  your  canon  says,  is  the  in- 
tention of  doing  what  the  Church  does.  Here 
arises  a question:  What  does  your  Church  do? 
She  consecrates  and  administers  her  sacraments 
effectually,  aud  confers  grace  by  them.  The 
minister,  then,  must  have  the  actual  intention 
to  do  wlmt  the  Church  has  power  to  do,  and 
what  she  actually  does — be  must  actually  in- 
tend to  consecrate  and  perform  the  sacraments 
truly  and  effectually,  and  to  confer  grace  by  the 
work.  If  he  does  not  believe  he  can  do  this,  or 
if  he  does  not  think  of  the  work,  and  actually 
intend  to  do  it,  lie  has  not  the  necessary  inten- 
tion, and  the  work  is  still  undone.  Should  he, 
then,  at  the  critical  time,  happen  to  think  of 
something  else,  and  permit  his  thoughts  to 
wander  from  his  worK,  he  would  then  fail  of 
having  this  intention,  and  all  would  be  null  and 
void  That  it  is  this  actual  intention  which 
your  canon  intends,  is  evident  by  the  existence  / 
of  the  canon  itself  ; for  it  was  certainly  formed 
witli  a view  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against 
the  danger  of  this  fatal  occurrence,  by  inform- 
ing the  priest  of  the  necessity  of  intention,  that 
he  might  be  upon  the  watch  • lest  the  defect 
should  occur  tnrough  his  darelessness  or  inad- 
vertency ; and  that  he  might  have  his  thoughts 
exercised  about  his  work,  to  exert  this  good  in- 
tention at  the  critical  time.  Your  Church 
surely  could* not  have  formed  this  canon  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a malicious 
intention  to  spoil  the  sacrament ; for  she  would, 
by  telling  a malicious  priest  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments  depends  upon  this  intention, 
inform  him  of  the  evu  he  haa  power  to  do,  and 
would  thus  put  him  upon  destroying,  by*  whole- 
sale or  retail,  the  people  who  bad  offended  him, 
if  he  only  had  malice  enough.  We  see,  then, 
by  the  language  and  manifest  design  of  the  ca- 
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non,  that  jour  Church  insists  upon  the  actual 
intention  of  her  priests,  in  order  to  the  validity 
of  her  sacraments.  But  let  us  consult  the  Ru- 
bric of  tout  Missal  upon  |this  point,  which  is 
intended  as  a golden  key  to  let  every  priest  into 
the  meaning  of  this  canon,  that  he  may  see 
what  this  intention  is,  and  how  he  may  mil  of 
having  it 

u And  first,  we  may  see  that  the  want  of  this 
intention,  by  being  placed  in  the  class  of  defects 
occurring  in  tbe  mass,  must  be  the  want  of 
the  actual  intention : for  a positive,  malicious 
intention  is  not  a defect  but  a property,  argu- 
ing indeed  the  want  of  an  actual  good  inten- 
tion, which  may  or  may  not  occur  without  this 
malicious  design.  But  the  Rubric  furnishes 
plainer  language  than  this  upon  the  subject ; so 
plain,  that  any  novice,  I think,  can  understand 
it  very  dearly,  whether  Dr.  Bowen  does  or  not. 
Thus  speaks  that  form  of  sound  words:  ‘If 
- any  one  intend  not  to  consecrate,  but  to  cheat 
or  banter ; also  if  any  wafers  remain  forgotten 
on  the  altar,  or  if  any  part  of  the  wine  or  any 
wafer  lie  hidden,  when  ne  did  not  intend  conse- 
crating but  what  he  saw ; also  if  he  shall  have 
before  him  eleven  wafers,  and  intended  to  con- 
secrate but  ten  only,  not  determining  what  ten 
he  meant ; in  all  these  cases  the  consecration 
fails,  because  intention  is  required.’ 

“ In  the  case  of  the  wafers  remaining  forgotten 
on  the  altar,  it  appears  evidently  the  actual  in- 
tention is  required.  For  as  these  wafers  get 
mingled  witli  others  which  the  priest  lays  upon 
the  altar  for  consecration,  without  being  noticed 
by  him,  he  has  not  his  thoughts  exercised  about 
them  when  he  proceeds  to  consecrate,  and  so 
they  miss  of  being  consecrated  through  the 
want  of  his  actual  intention,  which  was  exerted 
only  to  consecrate  the  wafers  he  had  noticed. 
The  other  case  of  the  eleven  wafers  is  exactly 
parallel,  and,  if  possible,  more  conclusive  in  fa- 
vor of  my  opinion ; for  if  he  should  by  misrecko*- 
ing,  or  any  other  way,  think  he  had  but  ten 
wafers  on  the  altar  when  there  were  eleven, 
his  thoughts  would  be  exercised  only  about  ten, 
without  determining  what  ten  he  meant,  and  so 
they  would  all  fail  of  being  consecrated  through 
the  want  of  his  actual  intention,  which  was  ex- 
erted upon  none  of  them : not  because  he  had 
a wanton,  wicked  design  to  spoil  the  work,  but 
because  he  did  not  think  particularly  of  the 
wafers  he  virtually  meant  to  consecrate.  Should 
any  thing  therefore  attract  his  attention  from 
his  work,  he  would  fail  of  having  the  necessary 
actual  intention. 

“Thus  Dr.  Bowen,  or  any  other  man,  whatever 
station  he  occupies,  whether  a bishopric  or  a 
bam,  may  easily  see  your  theological  meaning 
of  the  term,  and  that  it  is  the  actual  intention 
that  is  required  by  the  canon. 

“ The  other  case  of  a defect,  in  which  your 
Church  supposes  the  priest  may  intend  not  to 
consecrate  but  to  cheat  or  banter,  may  very 
readily  occur  without  a wanton,  wieked  inten- 
tion. Suppose  the  priest  should  happen  to  think 
within  himself,  that  Christ’s  humanity,  which 


has  jh>w  existed  for  1800  years,  and  his  divinity, 
which  has  existed  from  everlasting,  cannot  by 
any  power  whatever,  begin  now  to.  exist,  and 
yet  go  on  buzzing,  crossing  and  mumming, 
through  the  whole  form  of  the  mass,  pretending 
to  consecrate ; he  then  cheats ; for  he  cannot 
intend  to  do  what  he  knows  or  believes  cannot 
be  done.” 

Now,  Sir,  the  question  is  reduced  to  very  # 
narrow  limits,  and  all  will  be  resolved  by 
merely  ascertaining  whether  you  have  stated 
our  doctrine  correctly.  If  you  have,  I de- 
serve your  censure,  and  I was  wrong  when 
I stated  that  the  Catechism  was  a misrepre- 
sentation. This  question  I shall  examine  in 
my  next 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8 . C.,  Sept.  17,  1830. 

LETTER  n. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Waddell, 

Sir,— rThe  question  between  us  is  very 
simple ; it  is  whether  your  description  of  our 
doctrine  of  Intention  is  correct.  That  de- 
scription you  give  in  p.  47  of  your  pam- 
phlet, in  the  phrases  which  I copied  into  my 
former  letter.  Upon  the  ordinary  principles 
of  testimony,  it  would  be  easy  to  arrive  at  a 
decision;  but,  as  if  aware  of  the  facility  to 
convict  you  in  this  manner,  you  at  once  im- 
peach the  integrity  of  the  witnesses.  I need 
only  refer  to  one  passage  of  yours  as  a sam- 
ple of  several.  In  p.  44,  speaking  of  our 
doctrines,  you  ask  how  Protestant  authors 
could  learn  them,  and  then  you  answer : 

“For  these  doctrines  they  could  hardly  learn 
from  Roman  authors.  We  might  as  well,  in- 
deed, expeot  to  find  wealth  in  a poet,  sincerity 
in  a lawyer,  or  truth  in  a gamester,  as  integrity 
and  honor  in  a Roman  writer  in  a Protestant 
country.  Such  writers  are  generally  too  near 
of  kin  to  B.  C.  himself  and  his  quondam  bre- 
thren. The  Roman  Catholic  priests,  when  stating 
their  doctrines  in  Protestant  countries,  where 
they  apprehend  danger  from  investigation,  the  # 
complaint,  I think,  of  Shakspeare,  may  very  * 
fitly  be  applied : 

“ * Why  seek  wo  truth  from  priests? 

A lawyer's  frowns,  a courtiers  smiles, 

And  mourning  of  an  heir, 

Are  truths  to  what  priests  tell. 

O why  has  priesthood  privilege  to  lie, 

And  yet  to  bo  believed  V ” 

Tims,  Sir,  you  will  not  allow  me  generally 
to  produce  Roman  Catholic  witnesses  to  state 
what  are  our  doctrines.  However,  in  page 
13,  you  quote  Cardinal  Bellarmine  as  up- 
holding your  cause,  and  he  was  not  a Roman 
Catholic  writer  in  a Protestant  country.  I 
shall  therefore  take  the  witness  whom  you 
produce  against  me,  as  my  authority,  and 
shall  leave  to  his  testimony  the  decision  of 
the  case  between  Mr.  Waddell  and  B.  C. 
You  say  of  him  and  of  Gabriel  Biel,  p.  13: 
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“ Thus  writes  Beliarmine,  that  most  able  and 
steady  supporter  of  the  papal  cause ; and  none 
of  you  can  invalidate  the  conclusion  which  he 
deduces  from  your  doctrine,  which  is  necessary, 
and  is  admitted  by  a greater  authority  than 
Beliarmine  or  Biel,  even  by  your  Church  her- 
self, as  is  manifested  by  her  consistent  practice 
at  the  fountain  head  of  Popery,  where  she  can 
have  her  will,  being  there  free  from  all  control 
•of  the  secular  power.” 

Now,  Sir,  I shall  take  your  description  of 
our  doctrine,  clause  by  clause,  and  compare 
it  with  the  statements  of  the  Cardinal.  You 
say  p.  47 : 

“This  intention,  your  canon  says,  is  the  in- 
tention of  doing  what  the  Church  does.  Here 
arises  a question : What  does  your  Church  do  ? 
She  consecrates  and  administers  her  sacraments 
effectually,  and  confers  grace  by  them.  The  | 
minister,  then,  must  have  the  actual  intention 
to  do  what  the  Church  has  power  to  do,  and 
what  she  actually  does — he  must  actually  in- 
tend to  consecrate  and  perform  the  sacraments 
truly  and  effectually,  and  to  confer  grace  by  the 
work.  If  he  does  not  believe  he  can  do  tins,  or 
if  he  does  not  think  of  the  work,  and  actually 
intend  to  do  it,  he  has  not  the  necessary  inten- 
tion, and  the  work  is  still  undone.” 

You  very  correctly  state  that  the  canon  re- 
quires that  the  celebrant  shall  have  “ the  in- 
tention of  doing  what  the  Church  does”  Bi\t 
as  soon  as  you  proceed  to  reason  upon  this 
statement,  you  draw  a conclusion  of  your 
own,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  premises 
that  you  have  laid  down.  You  extend  the 
meaning  first  to  “doing  what  the  Church  has 
power  to  do”  and  you  have  thus  changed  the 
terms  by  substituting  the  phrase  has  power 
to  do  for  the  word  does.  Mr.  Waddell  ought 
to  know  that  a man  who  gives  only  one  dol- 
lar, might  have  power  to  give  a million ; that 
a governor  who  has  power  to  pardon  does 
sign  a death  warrant  Having  made  this 
false  step,  Mr.  Waddell  goes  on  to  make 
another  error  by  a similar  process  against  tfie 
principle  of  that  philosophy  which  warns  him 
not  to  conclude  that  all  which  a person  has 
power  to  do  is  done  by  him. 

Mr.  Waddell  says,  “The  minister,  then, 
must  have  the  actual  intention  tb  do  what  the 
Church  has  the  power  to  do,  and  what  she 
actually  does.”  I now  quote  from  Beliarmine : 

“Teatio,  non  requiritur  necessario  actualjs 
intentio,  nec  sufficit  h&bitualis,  sed  virtualis  re- 
quiritur, quamvis  danda  sit  opera  ut  actualia 
h&beatur.  Aclualis  dkitur  quando  minister 
actu  habet  t&lem  intentionem:  qu®  auidem 
actualis  intentio  non  requiritur”  Ac.  (De  8a- 
cramenti*  in  Genere,  lib,  i,  cap.  xxyiL) 

“ Thirdly — an  actual  intention  is  not  neces- 
sarily required,  not  is  an  habitual  one  sufficient, 
but  a virtual  one  is  required,  although  persons 
flbould  try  to  have  an  actual  one.  it  is  called 


actual  when  the  minister  has  the  intention  with 
the  very  act : which  intention  indeed  is  not  re- 
quired, Ac. 

Now  in  the  Appendix  he  had  under  his 
eye  the  very  words  of  Bishop  Hornihold. 

“ Q.  How  many  kinds  of  intention  are  men 
capable  of?. 

“ A.  Chiefly  three,  vis.  actual,  which  is  accom- 
panied with  an  actual  attention  of  the  mind,  to 
the  thing  we  Are  about.  A virtual  intention, 
is  when  the  actual  intention  is  judged  to  remain 
in  its  force,  by  not  being  expressly  retracted, 
or  interrupted  by  too  long  a time.  An  habitual 
intention  is  the  faculty  of  performing  a thing, 
obtained  by  a habit  or  custom,  without  any 
actual  reflection,  or  vital  influence,  upon  the 
j work.” 

| Mr.  Waddell  is  also  pleased  to  say  that 
actual  intention  and  virtual  are  perfectly  sy- 
nonymous. I can  only  say  that  Divines  are 
all  in  the  habit  of  admitting  the  distinction; 
and  if  you,  Sir,  are  pleased  to  say  that  by 
what  we  designate  brown  you  mean  white , it 
is  useless  for  us  to  converse,  for  our  words 
only  mislead.  You  can  poly  find  safety  in 
confusing  terms  that  you  might  be  able  to 
confound  things  and  thus  escape  in  the  con- 
fusion— but,  Sir,  this  is  a privilege  which  you 
cannot  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Waddell,  then,  is  contradicted  not  only 
by  Beliarmine  and  by  Hornihold,  but  by  all 
our  divines,  when  he  says,  “ the  minister  must 
have  the  actual  intention.”  Nav,  even  Bel  lar- 
mine  refers  to  a passage  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  which  would  appear  to  require  still  less 
than  he  and  Hornihold  correctly  state  to  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Waddell  says,  “he  must  actually  in- 
tend to  consecrate  and  perform  the  sacra- 
ments truly  and  effectually,  and  to  confer 
grace  by  the  work  ” 

Sir,  you  are  by  no  means  the  first  who 
made  this  statement ; some  generations  have 
passed  away  since  Cardinal  Beliarmine,  writ- 
ing upon  the  subject,  stated  of  Tilman  and 
Kemnitz,  in  the  chapter  quoted  before : 

“U  torque  auctor  locis  notatis  dicit,  Concili- 
um Tridentinum  definivisse  non  ratum  esse  sa- 
cr&mentum,  nisi  minister  intendat  non  solum 
actum,  sed  etiam  finem  sacramenti;  id  est,  in- 
tendat illud,  propter  quod  sacramentum  est  in- 
stitutum : quod  certe  multum  dist&t  a nostra 
sentential 

“ Each  author,  in  the  cited  places,  says,  that 
the  Council  of  Trent  had  defined,  that  the  sa- 
crament was  not  effected  unless  the  minister 
should  intend  not  only  the  act,  but  also  the  end 
of  the  sacrament,  that  is,  should  intend  that  for 
which  the  sacrament  was  instituted:  which 
certainly  differs  very  much  Cram  our  opinion." 

Hornihold  has  the  same  in  the  Appendix 
which  yon  have  given ; yon  had  there  under 
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your  eye  the  following  contradiction  to  what 
yon  assert: 

“ Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  intend  the  effect  of  the 
sacrament  ? 

“A,  No,  otherwise  heretics  and  pagans  could 
not  baptize  validly.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  an 
intention  of  doing  what  the  Church  of  Christ 
does,  without  considering  which  is  the  true 
Church.” 

Bellarmine  is  quite  unceremonious  in  the 
epithet  which,  in  the  fashion  of  his  day,  he 
bestows  upon  the  assertion  which  you  repeat 

“Sed  hoc  merum  mendacium  est.  Concili- 
um enim  in  to  to  can.  11,  non  nominat  fiuem  sa- 
cramenti ; neque  dicit  concilium,  ut  iili  videntur 
accepisse,  oportere  ministrum  intendere  id  fa- 
cere  quod  Ecclesia  intendit,  sed  quod  Ecclesia 
facit.  Porro  quod  Ecclesia  facit,  non  finem  sed 
actionem  signincat.” 

“ But  this  is  a mere  lie.  Because  the  Coun- 
cil, through  the  entire  11th  canon,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  end  of  the  sacrament : nor  does 
the  council  say,  as  they  would  appear  to  have 
understood,  that  the  minister  ought  to  intend 
to  do  that  which  the  Church  intends,  but  that 
which  the  Church  does.  Now  that  which  the 
Church  does,  signifies  not  the  end  but  the  ac- 
tion.” 

Bellarmine  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
Church  considers  valid  the  baptism  conferred 
by  several  who  err  greatly  concerning  the 
end,  to  attain  which  this  sacrament  is  con- 
ferred, and  who  of  course  have  no  intention 
of  producing  an  end  which  they  look  upon 
to  be  unattainable. 

Thus,  Mr,  Waddell  is  again  contradicted 
by  both  Bellarmine  and  Hornihold.  You 
proceed  farther  in  your  description.  “ If  he 
does  not  believe,  he  can  do  this,  [confer  grace 
by  the  work,]  and  actually  intend  to  do  it,  he 
has  not  the  necessary  intention,  and  the  work 
is  still  undone.”  In  page  48,  you  again  de- 
scribe this  defect.  M Suppose  the  priest  should 
happen  to  think  within  himself,  that  Christ’s 
humanity,  which  has  now  existed  for  1800 
years,  arid  his  divinity,  which  has  existed  from 
everlasting,  cannot  by  any  power  whatever 
begin  now  to  exist”  I shall  observe  that  he 
would  think  very  correctly:  and  if  he  were 
to  imagine  that  what  has  previously  existed 
and  continues  to  exist,  commenced  only  iust 
now  to  exist,  he  would  imagine  an  absurdity: 
but  when  Mr.  Waddell  put  this  absurdity  as 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  he  was  grossly  ignor- 
ant or  grossly  criminal.  I should  hope  H is 
the  former.  Catholics  say  and  believe  that 
what  previously  existed  might  become  pre- 
sent at  a point  where  it  previously  was  not 
And  this  they  believe  to  be  common  sense, 
not  contradiction.  Your  object,  Sir,  is  to 
show  that  if  a priest  loses  his  belief  he  can- 
not intend  to  dio  that  which  he  does  not  be- 


lieve possible;  and  that  of  course,  want  of 
faith,  or  of  correct  belief  in  the  minister  ar- 
gues want  of  sufficient  intention,  and  de- 
stroys the  sacrament.  In  p.  49,  you  state, 
“as  therefore  this  actual  intention  may  be 
icanting  through  unbelief,  carelessness  or  in- 
attention, we  may,  I think,  ascertain  pretty 
nearly  the  degree  of  the  danger  to  which 
your  Church  says  her  children  are  exposed, 
by  the  fatal  occurrence  of  this  woful  defect ; 
for  how  easily  may  it  thus  occur  ?” 

In  your  description  of  intention,  then,  Sir, 
you  say  that  we  require  in  the  ministry  cor- 
rect belief  respecting  the  sacrament  or  its 
effects. 

Let  us  have  recourse  to  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine, to  see  how  he  agrees  with  you  in  attri- 
buting this  doctrine  to  our  Church.  In  chap, 
xxvi  of  the  book  previously  cited,  he  states 
the  question  for  examination  thus: 

“ U trum  requiratur  necesaario  tides  aut  ebari- 
tas,  ita  ut  lueretici,  infideles,  scliismatici,  im- 
probi  Catholici  non  possint  sacrament  a confi- 
cere,  * # * an  sit  irritum  quklquid  faciunt 
infideles  aut  improbi  homines,  etiamsi  alioqui 
legitime  ordinati  sint  presbyteri  aut  episcopi,  et 
nihil  oinittant  eorum  qua?  ad  substantmm  sacra 
mentorum  pertinent  ” 

“ Whether  either  faith  or  charity  is  to  be  ne- 
cessarily required,  so  that  heretics,  infidels, 
schismatics,  or  wicked  Catholics,  cannot  confer 
sacraments,  * # * if  that  which  faithless 

or  wicked  men  do  be  invalid,  though  otherwise 
they  be  lawfully  ordained  priests  or  bishops, 
and  do  riot  omit  any  of  those  things  which  be- 
long to  the  essence  of  the  sacraments.” 

Upon  this  question  Bellarmine  states  that 
there  appeared  to  be  scarcely  any,  if  at  all 
any,  difference  between  Catholics  and  Luther 
and  Calvin,  &c.,  for  that  they  all  appear  to 
be  agreed  that  neither  faith,  which  is  correct 
belief,  nor  morality,  is  required  in  the  min- 
ister, in  order  to  the  validity  of  the  sacra- 
ments. It  is  true  that  Luther  writes  in  his 
book,  De  Mis.  Priv.  et  Unct  Sacerd.,  that  if 
the  Devil  came  in  human  shape  and  was  or- 
dained, the  sacraments  conferred  by  him 
would  be  valid.  I trust,  Sir,  you  will  not 
require  of  Roman  Catholics  to  £o  so  far. 

In  the  same  chapter,  Bellarmine  proceeds 
to  state  not  only  the  Catholic  doctrine : that 
defect  of  faith,  or  of  correct  belief  in  the 
minister,  does  not  injure  the  sacrament  which 
he  administers ; but  he  gives  the  catalogue 
and  history  of  those  condemned  by  the 
Church  at  several  periods  for  teaching  that 
such  faith  was  necessary  to  the  validity  otthe 
sacrament  He  mentions  some  Asiatics  in 
the  third  eentury,  of  whom  Ensebius  informs 
us  in  book  vii,  of  his  history ; they  are  also 
mentioned  by  Denis  of  Alexandria.  Some 
Africans  in  the  same  century  whom  the 
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same  historian  mentions,  and  of  whom  St 
Augustin  relates  in  chap.  7,  of  his  book  ii,  on 
Baptism,  that  they  received  their  opinion 
from  Agrippinus,  the  predecessor  of  St 
Cyprianm  the  see  of  Carthage.  The  Dona- 
tists  also  fell  into  this  error,  and  were  com- 
bated upon  that  as  well  as  other  points  by 
St  Augustin.  St  Jerom  counts  it  amongst 
the  errors  of  the  Luciferians.  It  was  con- 
demned by  several  popes,  amongst  whom 
are  Stephen  I,  who  died  about  the  vear  268, 
Siricius,  who  died  at  the  close  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  Innocent  I,  who  died  about 
twenty  years  later,  Leo  I,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  age,  and  Anastasius  II,  at  its 
termination.  Y ou  might  also,  sir,  have  found 
upon  inquiry  that  it  was  condemned  at  the 
first  Council  of  Nice  in  326, — as  well  as  the 
first  of  Carthage  348.  The  first  Council  of 
Arles  held  in  the  year  314  made  a decree 
against  the  principle,  in  its  eighth  canon.  My 
object  not  being  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
our  doctrine,  but  its  misrepresentation  by 
you;  and  your  having  made  an  effort  to  de- 
prive me  of  the  benefit  of  my  witnesses  as 
well  as  having  denied  my  own  competency 
to  testify  the  doctrines  taught  by  my  church, 
I have  used  against  you  the  only  witness  to 
whom  you  appeared  not  to  object,  and  upon 
whose  works  I could  lay  my  hand.  I have 
no  access  to  those  of  Biel.  I believe,  Sir,  I 
have  then  established  by  this  testimony  three 
substantial  errors  in  your  description  of  our 
doctrine  of  Intention.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  Bishop  Homihold  in  your  own  appendix 
contradicts  you  here  also,  because  he  admits 
as  every  Catholic  must,  that  the  baptism 
conferred  by  heretics  and  infidels  is  valid, 
provided  they  observe  w hat  Christ  instituted, 
though  neither  of  them  has  correct  belief  or 
faith.  Thus,  Sir,  you  not  only  attributed  to 
us,  as  our  doctrine,  what  our  Church  con- 
demn as  gross  error,  but  you  did  so  with 
the  evidence  of  its  contradiction  under  your 
eye;  and  you  very  fortunately  published  that 
evidence. 

You  make  a fourth  assertion  equally  in- 
correct, p.  17.  44  Should  he,  then,  at  the 
critical  time,  happen  to  think  of  something 
else,  and  permit  his  thoughts  to  wander  from 
his  work,  he  would  then  fail  of  having  this 
intention  and  all  would  be  null  and  void.” 
You  then  assert  our  doctrine  to  be  that  the 
existence  of  distraction  or  inadvertency  would 
destroy  the  sacrament,  by  destroying  the  re- 
quisite intention.  You  therefore  charge  us 
with  holding,  1,  that  actual  advertence  and 
attention  are  required  for  a sufficient  inten- 
tion. 2,  That  consequently  where  the  min- 
ister acts  without  this  actual  attention,  the 
sacrament  is  not  conferred.”  If  I prove  the 
second  or  consequential  proposition  to  be 


untrue,  the  first  will  necessarily  be  untrue. 
I shall,  however,  first  show  that  I do  not 
overstrain  your  meaning.  Immediately  after 
the  passage  above  quoted  you  continue  to 
develope  your  meaning. 

“ Should  he,  then,  at  the  critical  time,  hap- 
pen to  think  of  something  else,  and  permit  his 
thoughts  to  wander  from  his  work,  he  would 
then  fail  of  having  this  intention,  and  all  would 
be  null  and  void.  That  it  is  this  actual  inten- 
tion which  your  canon  intends,  is  evident  by 
| the  existence  of  the  canon  itself;  for  it  was 
certainly  formed  with  a view  to  guard  as  much 
as  possible  against  the  danger  of  this  fatal  oc- 
currence, by  informing  the  priest  of  the  neces- 
sity of  intention,  that  he  might  be  upon  the 
watch  lest  the  defect  should  occur  through  his 
carelessness  or  inadvertency ; and  that  he  might 
have  his  thoughts  exercised  about  his  work,  to 
exert  this  good  intention  at  the  critical  time." 

Now,  Sir,  having  previously  shown  your 
assumption  44  That  it  is  this  actual  intention 
which  our  canon  intends,”  to  be  not  only  ar- 
bitrary, but  untrue,  and  the  actual  attention 
or  advertency  not  being  required  except  for 
actual  intention,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
its  absence  will  not  be  fatal,  because  the 
virtual  attention  which  is  not  destroyed  by  a 
little  distraction  or  inadvertency  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  virtual  intention  that  suffices 
in  the  minister  of  the  sacraments. 

Allow  me  here  to  exemplify.  I shall  at 
present  confine  myself  to  the  definitions 
which  I find  in  your  own  pamphlet.  In  p. 
46,  you  state  the  common  meaning  of  the 
word  intention ; but  I presume  -there  is  an 
error  of  the  press.  You  write  of  Bishop 
Bowen  thus.  44  For  he  could  not  without 
doing  your  Church  an  injury,  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  she  means  by  the  word  Inten- 
tion, something  quite  different  from  design 
of  purpose,  which  is  the  meaning  the  word 
always  has  in  common  acceptation.”  John- 
son gives  three  meanings  in  which'  the  word 
might  be  used, — the  second  of  which  is  de- 
sign : purjxfse . I should  believe  you  wrote 
or  and  by  mistake,  it  was  printed  of.  I now 
accept  the  word  purpose  as  expressing  the 
correct  meaning  of  the  word  which  has  so 
much  perplexed  you.  In  your  appendix,  you 
insert  Homihold’ s definition  of  actual  inten- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  virtual;  in  this 
| distinction  we  must  find  the  character  by 
which  they  are  to  be  discerned.  Homihold 
says  that  “the  actual  intention  is  accom- 
; panied  with  an  actual  attention  of  mind  to 
the  things  we  are  about”  And  Uiis  alone  is 
its  characteristic,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
; from  virtual  intention:  as  long  as  this  actual 
attention  or  advertency  exists,  so  long  does 
die  actual  intention  exist,  and  no  longer. 
This  attention  or  advertency  ceases,  but  the 
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purpose  or  “intention  is  judged  to  remain  in 
force  by  not  being  expressly  retracted,  or  in- 
terrupted by  too  long  a time.”  Here  then  is 
what  Hormhold  calls  “virtual  intention,” 
which  clearly  exists  without  any  actual  at- 
tention or  advertency  of  the  mind,  at  the 
present  moment  We  may  easily  suppose 
that  a slight  distraction  of  the  mind  from 
contemplating  it»  original  purpose  to  the 
contemplation  of  some  other  object  caused 
this  want  of  attention.  Yet  the  agent  is 
fairly  judged  to  retain  his  original  purpose, 
because  it  has  not  been  expressly  retracted, 
nor  too  long  interrupted.  There  is  therefore 
no  actual  attention,  where  there  exists  only 
a virtual  intention,  as  our  doctrine  is  that 
virtual  intention,  suffices  for  the  validity  of 
the  sacrament,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
actual  attention  is  not  necessary,  though 
desirable  and  becoming  in  the  minister. 

Yet,  Sir,  you  are  good  enough  to  tell  us 
that  “actual  and  virtual  intention  as  used 
here  by  the  Bishop,  are  precisely  synony- 
mous.” I am  to  suppose  that  you  think  so, 
and  of  course  1 can  easily  know  the  value  of 
your  arguments. 

I shall  now  examine  what  a few  of  our 
divines  say  respecting  the  necessity  of  this 
actual  attention  for  the  validity  of  the  sacra- 
ment. Bellarmine  informs  us  (in  cap.  xxvii, 
lib.  1,  De  Sac.  in  Gen.)  trexiting  of  actual 
intention. 

44  Tantum  requirit  ut  homo  sit  pyxesons  animo, 
et  attente  faciat  quod  facit.  Ista  enim  dicitur 
intentio  in  actu  exercito,  ut  loquitur  Cajetanus, 
ct  ut  dixinius,  non  necessario  exigitur ; quia  non 
est  in  nostra  pot  estate,  quin  distrahatur  ali- 
qunndo  nostra  cogitatio  etiam  dum  res  sanctis- 
simas  agimus  ” “It  only  requires  that  a man 
be  present  with  his  mind  and  do  attentively 
what  he  performs,  for  that  is  called  intention  in 
act,  as  Cajetan  says,  and  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
not  necessarily  required,  because  it  is  not  in  our 
wer,  but  that  our  thoughts  might  sometimes 
distracted  even  when  we  perform  most  holy 
things.” 

Thus  Bellarmine  gives  us  actual  attention 
as  the  character  of  actual  intention,  and 
states  that  it  is  not  required.  Respecting 
virtual  intention  he  writes : 

“Virtualis  dicitur  cum  actualis  intentio  in 
pnesenti  non  adest  ob  aliquam  evngationem 
mentis,  tamen  paulo  ante  adfuit  et  in  virtute 
illius  fit  operatio*.  et  haec  omnium  consensu 
requiritur, si  actualis  non  ad&it,  et  sufficit.”  “It 
is  called  virtual  when  because  of  some  wander- 
ing of  the  mind,  an  actual  intention  does  not 
now  exist — yet  it  was  in  existence  a short  time 
before  and  the  act  is  done  in  virtue  thereof : 
and  all  agree  that  if  an  actual  intention  does 
not  exist,  this  is  required,  and  suffices.” 

Thus,  Sir,  Bellarmine  distinguishes  what 


you  confound,  and,  contradicts  your  assertion 
that  actual  attention  is  necessary  for  that 
intention  which  suffices  for  the  validity  of  a 
sacrament 

You  have  asserted  that  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  sa- 
craments were  not  validly  conferred,  first, 
if  the  minister  had  not  an  actual  intention  of 
conferring  them  at  the  very  time  of  the  ad- 
ministration, or,  if  having  such  intention,  he 
did  not  intend  to  confer  grace  by  the  work — 
or,  if  he  was  at  the  time  an  unbeliever  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  regarding  the  nature 
or  effects  of  the  sacraments  conferred-— or, 
if  through  carelessness,  or  inadvertency  he 
at  the  critical  time,  permitted  his  thoughts  to 
wander  from  his  work.  Your  assertions, 
Sir,  are  altogether  untrue,  and  each  of  them 
is  contradicted  by  every  Catholic  writer  upon 
the  subject.  You  have  chosen  Bellarmine 
and  Ilomihold,  and  I have  confined  myself  to 
them  : but,  Sir.  they  agree  with  all  the  others 
in  contradiction  to  you. — Yet  you  modestly 
inform  us,  at  the  conclusion  of  your  fifth 
letter,  to  the  Editors  of  the  Miscellany:” 

“ I could,  indeed,  detect  you  on  any  point  in 
the  controversy,  so  as  to  know  whether  you 
stated  your  doctrine  fairly  or  unfairly,  or 
whether  you  denied  it  or  not,  without  a book  at 
alL  But  this  would  not  be  sufficient  in  contro- 
versy, to  expose  or  silence  you,  or  to  convince 
others  that  you  dealt  unfairly  ; for  it  would  be 
necessary  in  such  a ca>e  to  quote  your  authori- 
ties verbatim.  For  this  purpose  I would  re- 
quire more  books  of  the  kind  than  I have  at 
present,  were  I engaged  to  go  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  controversy  with  you : but 
I have  no  occasion  for  any  books  to  instruct  me 
in  your  doctrine : for  I know  every  point  of  it  as 
well  as  you  do  yourselves,  and  this  knowledge 
I have  at  present,  by  a certain  faculty  called 
memory.  This  you  very  well  know  might  be 
the  ca^e  when  you  made  the  above  ungenerous 
insinuation ; for  I did  not  say  that  I had  no 
books  of  the  kind,  or  that  I had  never  read  any. 
All  your  italics  heretofore,  and  your  three  little 
capitals  amount  to  nothing,  and.  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  satisfy  your  simple  readers. 
Since  you  have  made  this  foul  insinuation, 
however,  I shall  shortly  let  you  know  whether 
I have  detected  your  mis-statements  or  not ; 
for  however  indecorous  it  may  seem  to  address 
you  again  in  the  way  of  controversy,  after  your 
refusal  to  meet  me  upon  any  subject,  I cannot 
let  you  escape  with  this  foul  insinuation  and 
your  false  statements.  I shall  cite  you  before 
the  public  again,  and  make  the  charge  good ; 
and  then  you  may  answer  for  your  conduct  if 
you  can,  or  suffer  judgment  to  pass  against  you 
by  default. 

“ It  is  however  after  all,  no  disparagement 
to  vour  parts  or  learning  that  you  have  fallen 
before  tne  fatal  touch;  for  who  can  contend 
with  fate  and  unanswerable  questions ! But 
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truly  your  honor  and  honesty  must  be  called  in 
question.  You  must  know  that  you  are  labor- 
ing by  foul  means  to  support  a bad  cause,  and 
to  deceive  unwary  souls.  ’ 

I would  advise  you,  Sir,  in  future  to  have 
a little  less  confidence  in  your  memory,  and 
more  recourse  to  books.  I might  here  close 
my  case,  satisfied  that  I have  proved  all  that 
I cared  to  accomplish,  which  is,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Waddell  misrepresented  our  doc- 
trine of  Intention.  But  I shall  to-morrow 
determine  whether  I shall  examine  a little 
farther  into  the  contents  of  his  very  extraor- 
dinary pamphlet.  I remain,  Sir,  with  becom- 
ing sentiments, 

Yours,  &c.  &c.  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Sept.  12//?,  1838. 

LETTER  III. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Waddell. 

Sir, — Having  shown  that  you  misrepre- 
sented our  doctrine  of  Intcn’iqn ; I now  state 
what  I believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  you  did 
not  yourself  understand  it:  1 also  admit  that 
the  consequences  which  you  drew  from  your 
misconception,  wohld  generally  flow  from  1 
such  a principle  as  you  attributed  to  us,  but 
as  the  principle  is  not  ours,  neither  can  the 
consequences  be,  on  that  account,  charged 
to  us.  I might,  as  I before  stated,  here 
close  my  case.  But,  Sir,  there  are  a few 
other  passages  in  your  production  which  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  notice. 

You  state  in  your  “Introductory,”  p.  viii: 

“ I have  often  thought  that  the  argument  of 
uncertainty  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  Inten- 
tion, has  not  been  so  generally  and  ho  exclu- 
sively urged  in  tho  controversy  as  it  ought  to 
have  been.  It  had  indeed  been  sometimes 
called  in  as  an  auxiliary,  when  the  arguments 
were  sufficient  without  its  aid.  I have  never 
before  seen  it  used  as  a principal  except  once ; 
when  it  was  tried  upon  a renegade  Missionary, 
sent  from  Rome  to  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
a challenge  which  he  offered  to  all  Protestants, 
ministers  especially ; and,  like  the  heroes  of 
the  Miscellany,  he  stood  dumb  before  it.  It  is 
an  argument  with  which  few  Protestants  are 
acquainted,  and  I have  never  yet  met  with  a 
Romanist  amongst  the  laity  who  knew  their 
own  doctrine  of  Intention.” 

Indeed,  Sir,  your  reading  upon  the  subject 
cannot  be  very  extensive : for  a great  many 
Protestant  writers  have,  without  as  much 
boasting  as  yours,  put  forward  the  argument 
with  far  more  ingenuity  than  you  have  done: 
— and  I have  seldom  found  a Protestant  evon 
tolerably  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  contro- 
versy, who  has  not  been  as  rally  acquainted 
with  it  as  you  appear  to  be;  that  is,  he  mis- 
took its  nature  and  urged  his  arguments' as 
unanswerable  because  of  his  mistake.  I 


have,  Sir,  met  several  of  this  description, 
and  I do  not  recollect  one  of  them  who  did 
not,  as  you  have,  when  I endeavored  to  dis- 
abuse him,  assure  me  that  he  knew  the  doc- 
trines of  my  Church  better  than  I did  my- 
self, or  if  I knew  them  as  well  as  he  did, 
that  I disguised  or  denied  them.  Will  you 
blame  me,  Sir,  when  I assure  you  that  after 
such  a declaration,  I leave  the  field  to  the 
hero  who  makes  it,  unless  there  should  be 
some  weighty  and  sufficient  cause  upon  other 
grounds  for  my  continuing  therein?  Per- 
haps, Sir,  the  Editors  of  the  Miscellany  have 
similar  feelings,  and  it  would  argue  some 
charity  in  you,  to  attribute  their  silence  as 
well  as  that  of  the  gentleman  whom  you 
call  “ a renegade,”  rather  to  this,  than  to  the 
cause  which  you  have  assigned, 
j “ I wan,  indeed,  in  my  carlv  days,  brought 
into  doubts  and  difficulties  by  them;  but  I soon 
learned  to  see  through  their  sophistry,  and  by 
degrees  detected  the  various  knavish  tricks  re- 
j sorted  to  by  the  Popish  sons  of  imposture  to 
j deceive  the  ignorant  and  to  save  their  oause 
j from  destruction.  I afterwards  made  the  Po- 
pish controversy  my  study,  and  found  upon 
trial  it  was  a quick  and  easy  piece  of  work  to 
silence  Roman  gainsayers.  I therefore  deter- 
mined, upon  seeing  the  Catholic  Miscellany, 
which  contained  nothing  but  the  old  silly  argu- 
ments and  wretched  dogmatisms,  to  pose  the 
heroes  of  it  in  short  metre.  As  the  distance 
was  great,  I niade  choice  of  an  argument  which 
I knew  would  gag  them  immediately.  They 
| trifled  at  first,  and  afterwards  declined  mv  in- 
vitation ; the  reasons  they  gave  for  declining 
the  combat,  show  clearly  that  the  work  is  im- 
practicable, and  their  cause  untenable.” — (In- 
troduction, p.  viii.) 

Sir,  “ To  pose  the  heroes  of  the  Miscel- 
lany in  short  metre,”  you  have  quoted  Bel- 
larmine.  Will  you  excuse  me  for  stating 
the  grounds  of  my  belief  that  you  never 
read  his  works?  I do  not  wish  to  come  un- 
necessarily to  the  conclusion  that  you  print- 
ed a deliberate  falsehood : if  you  read  that 
author  you  would  have  seen  in  the  places 
quoted  by  me  in  my  Second  Letter,  and  in 
other  places  of  his  work,  that  the  argument 
founded  upon  misrepresenting  the  doctrine 
of  Intention,  was  used  as  a principal  by 
several  Protestant  writers.  I can  as  easily 
conceive  that  your  imagination  deludes  you, 
regarding  the  extent  of  your  theological  ac- 
quirements, as  it  does  regarding  the  nature 
of  our  doctrines. 

I shall  now  take  up  the  quotation  which 
you  make  from  the  Cardinal;  and  it  is  some-, 
what  curious  to  observe  that  one  should 
not  be  produced  from  those  books  where  he 
was  writing  expressly  upon  the  subject,  but 
one  garbled  from  the  midst  of  a paragraph 
upon  another  question  in  another  booMtod 
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the  isolated  piece  becomes  thus  ambiguous. 
You  refer  to  Bellarmine  Lib . iii,  de  Jusiifica- 
tione,  cap.  8.  Y our  reference  is  imperfect  for 

ou  omit  the  book,  and  your  quotation  is 

ut  the  tail  of  a sentence,  and  you  give  the 
original  of  only  a piece  of  that  tail ; however, 
this  is  the  place  in  which  the  words  are  found. 
His  third  book  is  entitled  Qui  est  de  incerli- 
tudine , mulabUitaie  el  ina  quaJilale  justilicc. 
“ Which  is  concerning  the  uncertainty,  the 
changeableness  and  the  inequality  of  right- 
eousness.” 

The  Cardinal  was  defending  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  on  those  points,  which  doc- 
trine is,  1.  That  no  mdiviaual  can  be  certain, 
without  a special  revelation,  that  he  is  in  a 
. state  of  righteousness.  2.  That  a righteous 
man  might  fall  into  sin  again,  and  become  a 
reprobate,  and  3.  That  there  are  various  de- 
grees of  righteousness,  at  the  same  time  in 
several  just  persons;  as  also  that  there  might 
be  various  degrees  thereof,  at  different  times, 
in  the  same  individual.  In  the  eighth  chapter 
of  this  book  he  is  arguing  in  support  of  the 
first  of  these  doctrines,  and  answering  per- 
sons who  asserted  that  even  besides  the 
case  of  special  revelation,  a man  can  know 
with  the  certainty  of  faith , that  he  is  in  a state 
of  righteousness. 

In  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  chapter  an 
argument  is  taken  up  by  him,  which  might 
be  thus  condensed:  “ You  have  the  certainty 
of  faith  that  God  gives  his  grace  and  justifi- 
cation to  those  who  receive  the  sacraments 
with  proper  dispositions.  But  you  can  know 
when  you  have  so  received  the  sacraments. 
Therefore  you  can  have  the  certainty  of  faith 
that  you  have  been  justified,  and  are  now 
righteous.”  In  his  answer  to  this,  Bellar- ' 
mine  first  denies  that  any  man  can  know 
without  a special  revelation,  that  he  has  re- 
ceived the  sacraments  with  proper  disposi- 
tions ; and  next  says  that  he  cannot  have  the 
certainty  of  faith  that  he  has  received  a true 
saerament ; and  thus,  although  the  first  pro- 
position be  known  with  the  certainty  of  faith, 
the  second  has  not  the  evidence  required  as 
a basis  for  faith,  and  the  man  who  imagined 
himself  well  disposed,  might  have  labored 
under  a delusion ; thus  there  was  not  a cer- 
tainly of  faith.  In  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  chapter,  the  Cardinal  had  thus  stated 
what  is  required  for  such  a certainty. 

M Non  potest  aliquid  cert  urn  esse  certitudine 
Jidei,  nisi  aut  immediate  contineatur  in  verbo 
Dei ; aut  ex  verbo  Dei  per  evidentem  conse- 
quent^ am  deducatur : Ficfes  enim  non  est  nisi 
verbi  divine  auctoritate  nitatur” 

v Nothing  caA  be  certain  with  the  certainty  of 
faith,  unless  it  be  either  immediately  contain- 
ed in  the  word  of  God;  or  be  deduced  there- 
from  by  evident  consequence : because  it  is  not 


faith,  unless  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the 
divine  word.” 

Now  we  are  not  to  confound  the  certainty 
of  faith  which  requires  the  basis  of  the  word 
of  God,  or  revelation,  with  every  other  de- 
scription of  certainty ; and  in  ascertaining 
the  meaning  of  any  author,  we  must  use  his 
words  in  tne  sense  which  he  attaches  to 
them  himself.  Bellarmine,  in  chap,  ii  of  the 
same  book  gives  us  six  descriptions  of  cer- 
tainty, under  two  classes ; one  class  is  un- 
! der  the  head  evident,  which  arises  from  either 
| mental  or  sensible  perception  ; the  other  ob- 
scure, which  arises  1,  from  divine  revelation, 
2,  from  human  testimony,  and  3,  from  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  besides  faith,  the  author 
gives  us  five  other  grounds  upon  which  we 
might  build  our  certainty.  Seeing  his  object 
ana  his  language,  let  us  now  look  to  the  quo- 
tation. 

“Sed  fortasse  Catharinus  respondeat,  uon 
exigi  necessario  perfectam  conversionem  et  pro- 
mt entiam,  nisi  extra  sacramentum,  eum  sacra- 
*meuto  autem  sufficere,  ut  quia  obicem  non 
ponat.  At  neque  potest  quis  cert  us  esse  cer- 
titudine jidei , so  non  ponere  obicem,  cum  possit 
ex  ignorantia  craasa  gerere  affectum  ad  pecca- 
tum  ; neque  potest  esse  certus  certitudine  Jidei , 
se  percipere  verum  sacramentum,  cum  sacra- 
ment um,  sine  intentione  ministri  non  conficia- 
tur,  et  intentiouem  alterius  nemo  videre  possit.” 

M But  perhaps  Catharinus  might  answer,  that 
perfect  conversion  and  penance  are  not  neces- 
sarily required,  except  without  the  sacrament ; 
but  that,  together  with  the  sacrament,  it  is  suf- 
ficient if  no  obstacle  be  placed.  But  neither 
can  any  one  be  certain  with  the  certainty  of 
faith , that  he  does  not  put  an  obstacle,  for  by 
reason  of  his  gross  ignorance,  he  might  bear  an 
affection  to  sin ; neither  can  he  be  certain,  with 
the  certainty  of  faith,  that  he  receives  a true 
sacrament,  since  the  sacrament  might  not  be 
without  the  intention  of  the  minister,  and  no 
one  can  see  the  intention  of  another.” 

I have  here  given  the  passage  at  length : 
the  object  of  Bellarmine  was  to  prove  am  I 
before  stated,  that  no  man  can  without  spe- 
cial revelation,  which  would,  as  being  the 
word  of  God,  give  him  a ground  for  faith, 
know  with  the  certainty  of  faith  that  he  was 
righteous.  We  know  by  faith  what  things 
are  required  for  the  existence  of  a sacra- 
ment; but  it  is  not  by  faith,  but  by  other  mo- 
tives of  credibility,  that  we  assured  of  the 
existence  of  those  requisites.  Intention  is 
one  of  those  requisites,  we  do  not  know  of 
its  existence  by  faith,  but  we  can  have  that 
certainty  by  circumstances,  which  is  accord- 
ing to  Bellarmine  a good  ground  of  certain- 
ty, but  not  of  the  certainty  of  faith ; because 
not  founded  upon  revelation.  In  denying 
then  that  we  have  the  eertainty  of  faith,  he 
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is  far  from  asserting  that  we  have  no  certain- 
ty ; yet  this  is  what  you  have  assumed,  p. 
13— you  draw  an  universal  conclusion  from 
particular  premises. 

“This  uncertainty,  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  your  doctrine,  is  admitted  by  some  or  your 
most  celebrated  divines.*  “No  priest  that 
oelebrateth  can  know  evidently  whether  he 
be  a priest,  because  he  cannot  know  evident- 
ly whether  he  be  baptised  or  lawfully  ordain- 
ed.” And  Cardinal  Bellarminef  tells  us  why : 
u No  man,”  says  he,  “ can  be  certain,  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  faith,  that  he  receives  a true  sacra- 
ment ; because  it  depends  upon  the  intention 
of  the  minister,  and  none  can  see  another  man’s 
intention.” 

You  then  must  feel  that  you  have  given 
to  Bellarmine  a meaning  which  he  has  never 
intended.  The  Cardinal  does  not  say,  that 
the  sacrament  w depends  upon  the  intention 
of  the  minister.”  When  he  uses  the  words 
“ inleniionrm  aUerius  nemo  videre  possit .”  “ No 
one  can  see  the  intention  of  another,”  I ap- 
prehend you  do  not  give  to  the  word  videre 
“ see,”  the  meaning  which  the  Cardinal  did. 
In  the  sixth  paragraph  of  his  chap,  ii,  he  ex- 
plains himself  thus,  “ Certitudo  e vide  ns  est 
earum  rerum  qu®  aliquo  modo  videntur.” 
“ Certainty  evident  is  of  those  things , which 
are  in  some  manner  seen.”  In  this  class  he 
places:  first,  principles, — next  the  evident 
consequences  of  first  principles : lastly,  that 
which  is  under  the  cognizance  of  well  regu- 
lated senses.  “ Certitudo  obscura  est  earum 
rerum  qu©  sola  fide,  vel  opinione  nituntur,” 
44  Certainty  obscure,  is  of  those  things  which 
rest  only  on  faith  or  on  opinion In  tnis  class 
he  places:  knowledge  derived  first  from  the 
testimony  of  God ; next  from  human  testi- 
mony ; then,  from  circumstances.  This  ex- 
planation is  the  key  which  he  gives  to  the 
meaning  of  his  words  throughout  the  book ; 
evidens  and  videre,  “ evident”  and  “ see,”  then 
regard  only  the  first  class  but  not  the  second. 
We  cannot  see  the  intention  of  another  per- 
son, for  it  is  not  a first  principle,  nor  a con- j 
sequence  of  that  principle,  nor  does  it  come  i 
in  its  own  immediate  form,  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  our  senses.  Neither  can  we  know 
it  generally  from  the  testimony  of  God,  but 
from  the  testimony  of  men,  and  from  circum- 
stances. Hence  though  a person  cannot  see 
the  intention  of  another,  he  might  know  Its 
existence  with  certainty;  though  neither 

* Null  us  celebrans,  potest  evidenter  scire,  se 
esse  sacerdotem,  quia  non  potest  evidenter  scire 
se  fore  baptizatum,  aut  legitime  ordinatum. — 
Gab.  Biel,  in  Bpit . Can.  Misses. 

' * Sacraraentum  non  conficiatur  sine  inten- 
tione  ministri,  et  mtentionem  altering  nemo  vi- 
dere possit. — Bel.  Lib.  Just.  cap.  3. 


| with  the  certainty  of  faith,  nor  with  the  cer- 
I tainty  of  evidence.  Thus,  Sir,  neither  Bel- 
larmine  or  Biel  would  admit  our  assumption, 
“ That  we  are  uncertain  of  the  existence  of 
our  sacraments.”  Because  we  have  two 
grounds  either  of  which  will  assure  us  of 
their  existence,  though  the  special  fact  in 
each  particular  case  is  not  an  article  of  faith. 
Every  reasonable  man  is  perfectly  certain  of 
the  truth  of  hundreds  of  tacts,  which  though 
neither  first  principles,  nor  their  evident  con- 
sequences, nor  having  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  his  senses,  nor  yet  having  been 
revealed  by  God,  yet  are  sustained  by  mo- 
tives of  credibility  which  produce  infallible 
certainty. 

When  you  add  this,  Sir,  to  the  four  egre- 
gious blunders  which  you  made  in  your  de- 
scription of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Inten- 
tion, as  described  in  my  second  letter,  pro- 
bably I may  leave  to  yourself  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  your  compilation. 

I stated  in  that  letter  that  I accepted  the 
English  word  purpose  as  expressing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Latin  technical  word  intentio,  or 
that  which  in  our  language  is  more  equivo- 
cal, Intention.  In  your  p.  12,  yon  state  that 
a canon  is  found  upon  the  subject  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  of  Florence;  your 
words  are,  “This  canon  is  found  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence  and  that  of  Trent,”— the  ca- 
non of  which  you  make  this  statement,  you 
describe  thus  p.  11,  “According  to  a certain 
canon  you  are  bound  to  believe  that  ‘ the 
efficacy  of  every  sacrament  depends  upon  the 
Intention  of  the  officiating  minister;’  so  that  if 
he  should  fail  of  having  this  necessary  inten- 
tion, the  apparent  sacrament  is  null  and  void.” 
Now,  Sir,  perhaps  you  will  think  it,  to  use 
your  own  polite  language  “knavery,”  “a  pi- 
ous fraud,”  “ a shameful  denial,”  when  I in- 
form you  that  the  Council  of  Florence  made 
no  such  canon,  n.>  / is  any  canon  of  our  church 
couched  in  such  phrases,  though  you  were  so 
accurate  as  to  place  them  between  inverted 
commas.  The  Council  of  Trent  indeed  made 
a canon  upon  the  subject  which  you  quote 
accurately  in  a note  to  your  p.  12,  but  the 
Council  of  Florence  did  not  However,  Sir, 
Pope  Eugemus  IV,  who  remained  at  Flo- 
rence after  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  Cardinals  and  Bish- 
ops of  the  Latin  Church  continued  the  ses- 
sions in  1439,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
into  communion  some  of  the  Armenian  Eu- 
tychians,and  upon  their  reconciliation,  the 
rope  in  his  decree  of  instruction  did,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  sacraments  mention  the  necessity 
of  the  intention  of  the  minister,  besides  the 
matter  and  form,  to  constitute  a sacrament 
I state  this,  not  charging  you  with  being 
guilty  of  misrepresentation  in  this  place,  bat 
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merely  to  show  you  that  besides  “ a certain 
faculty  called  memory,”  a certain  quality 
called  information  is  necessary  for  a person 
who  undertakes  to  write  upon  these  subjects. 
Your  appendix  even  would  have  taught  you 
this.  But,  perhaps,  you  do  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a decree  and  a canon. 

M Q.  What  are  we  to  believe  as  to  the  matter 
and  form  of  the  sacraments,  and  how  they  are 
to  be  conceived  ? 

44  A.  Eugeni  us  I Y,  in  his  decree,  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence,  which  was  held  in  the  year 
1439,  declares  that  every  sacrament  requires 
matter,  form,  and  intention  of  doing  what  the 
church  does.”  * 

I now  come  to  the  “ simple  explanation” 
of  our  doctrine  which  you  have  so  completely 
enveloped  in  your  effort  to  show  it  sustain- 
ing your  conclusions. 

'Ine  whole  doctrine  miay  be  thus  express- 
ed, “ It  is  required  that  in  the  creation  or  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  the  minister 
shall  use  the  elements  and  the  words,  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  for  a Christian  purpose  .” 

I shall  take  one  sacrament  as  an  exempli- 
fication— Baptism.  Pope  Eugenius  states 
that  three  things  are  necessary,  the  matter, 
(water)  the  form,  (the  words)  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  minister;  (the  purpose). — I 
shall  now  give  a few  instances  where  the 
matter  and  form  would  be  applied  to  the 
proper  subject,  and  vet  no  sacrament  be  con- 
ferred, because  of  the  want  of  intention  or 
purpose. 

1.  A priest  desires  to  show  the  sponsors 
how  they  ought  to  attend,  and  tells  them 
that  lie  will  rehearse  the  ceremony,  but  not 
baptize  the  child  at  present;  he  then  uses 
the  water  and  repeats  the  words,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  proceeding,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  the  sacrament. 

2.  One  minister  is  desirous  of  teaching 
another  how  to  confer  the  sacrament;  and 
for  this  purpose,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  the  sacrament,  he  seriously  and 
deliberately  goes  through  the  whole  rite, 
using  the  elements  and  the  words. 

3.  A person  undertakes  to  mimic  the  cere- 
mony, and  uses  the  water  and  the  words 
to  amuse  those  present,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  baptizing. 

4.  At  a theatre,  a baptism  is  to  be  repre- 
sented ; the  matter  and  the  f<u*m  are  used, 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  the 
Church  does,  that  is  conforming  to  the  insti- 
tution of  Christ,  but  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
presentation. 

6.  A person  intends  to  administer  the 
sacrament,  and  actually  commences,  but  is 
requested  to  defer  it  for  a few  hours,  con- 
sents, but  still,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 


the  sponsors  or  others,  goes  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ceremony. 

6.  A person  during  his  dream,  or  a som- 
nambulist, uses  the  matter  and  form  upon  an 
unbaptized  subject  which  is  near  him. 

7.  A person  stupidly  drunk,  or 

8.  A person  who  is  an  idiot  or  crazy. 

9.  An  ignorant  person  might  use  the  mat- 
ter and  form  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  bodily  health  of  a child,  without  even 
knowing  that  it  Was  ever  a church  ceremony. 

In  these  and  a variety  of  other  cases  there 
is  the  matter  and  the  form,  but  there  is  not 
the  intention ; the  sacrament  is  not  confer- 
red, hence  it  has  always  been  held  in  the 
church  that  the  existence  of  matter  and  the 
intention  of  doing  what  the  church  does,  is 
necessary.  And  you.  Sir,  had  under  your 
eye,  in  your  appendix,  the  very  words  of 
Homihold,  to  snow  what  our  meaning  was.  / 

“Q.  In  what  cases  is  there  a defect  of  a suf- 
ficent  intention. 

M A.  If  a minister  performs  the  work  in  a lu- 
dicrous manner.  If  he  is  asleep,  drunk,  or  mad: 
he  has  either  no  intention,  or  only  an  habitual 
one.” 

All  that  we  require  is  that  it  shall  be  a 
reasonable  act  done  for  the  purpose  of  reli- 
gion, that  is  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what 
the  Church  does.  This  also  you  saw  in  your 
appendix  from  Hornihold, 

“ Qr  What  intention  is  required  in  the -min- 
ister I 

“A.  In  the  first  place,  intention,  in  general,  is 
a volition,  or  act  of  determining  of  a thing  by 
the  means ; it  is  requisite  to  every  rational  ac- 
tion, and  much  more  to  every  religious  action.*' 

You  gave  the  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  p.  12,  pretty  correctly.  You  only 
omitted  the  words  at  least.  u It*  any  man 
shall  say  that  when  the  ministers  make  and 
confer  sacraments  the  intention,  at  least,  of 
doing  what  the  Church  does,  is  not  required : 
let  him  be  anathema.”  I cannot  conjecture 
what  your  object  in  omitting  those  words  a! 
least  could  have  been,  except  to  destroy  the 
distinction  which  we  admit  between  two  per- 
sons who  both  validly  confer  sacraments : 
viz.  the  minister  who  knew  and  believed  and 
gave  actual  and  willing  attention  with  a de- 
sire to  procure  grace  for  the  recipient ; and 
the  careless  infidel  who  looked  upon  the 
ceremony  to  be  idle  and  vain,  but  who  never- 
theless went  through  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
religion,  or  of  doing  what  the  Church  does. 
Our  doctrine  is  that  each  of  those  persons 
confers  the  sacrament,  but  the  Church  ex- 
horts her  clergy  and  others  to  have  the  first 
and  better  disposition.  There  are  several 
intermediate  dispositions  of  mind  between 
those  two ; it  is  useless  to  describe  them, 
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these  are  the  two  extremes,  and  in  each  of 
those  a«  well  as  in  all  the  intermediate  cases, 
there  exists  a sufficient  intention  for  secur- 
ing the  validity  of  the  sacrament,  because  in 
all  those  cases  the  minister  acts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  what  the  Church  does,  that  is, 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  a Christian 
rite.  All  our  authors  agree,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  minister  himself  to  believe 
the  rite  holy  or  efficacious,  or  even  useful : 
but  that  it  is  sufficient,  if  he  should  do  the 
act  for  the  purpose  of  administering  a rite 
which  Christians  consider  holy. 

I shall  now  suppose  a man  who  has  ever 
a malicious  disposition,  called  upon  by  a pa- 
rent to  baptize  his  child  The  parent  believ- 
ing the  rite  to  be  of  divine  institution  and 
destined  to  remove  original  sin,  beseeches 
this  person  to  administer  that  baptism  which 
Christ  instituted : he  is  answered  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  applies,  that  the  whole  is 
an  idle  and  useless  ceremony,  and  the  person 
strives  to  disuade  the-  parent  from  its  per- 
formance; the  parent  answers;  that  Tie  is 
otherwise  convinced,  and  entreats  this  person 
to  perform  it.  Thus  urged,  the  intidel  com- 
plies, uses  the  water  and  pronounces  the  words 
in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  parent. 
Is  it  not  manifest,  that  whatever  his  own  pri- 
vate malice  might  be,  his  act  was  in  compli- 
ance with  the  parent’s  request,  and  that  the 
purpose  was  to  perform  the  Christian  rite? 
—I  may  be  told  that  in  his  soul  he  wished  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  the  rite.  My  answer 
is,  that  his  act  was  for  a purpose  which  was 
determined  by  the  circumstances,  and  he  had 
no  control  over  those  ; he  might  have  desir- 
ed to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  Saviours  in- 
stitutions, but  the  providence  of  God  saved 
them  from  the  power  of  his  malice.  The 
mercy  of  heaven  is  not  made  subject  to  his 
indiscretion,  but  is  administered  according  to 
the  institutions  of  the  Saviour ; of  those  he 
is  a minister  but  not  a despot  He  may  re- 
fuse  to  act,  but  if  he  acta  for  a particular  pur- 
pose, it  is  impossible  that  Ite  should  not  act  for 
that  purpose;  to  suppose  otherwise  would 
be  to  suppose  a contradiction.  The  matter 
and  the  form  of  the  sacraments  might  be  used 
for  a variety  of  purposes;  but  when  used  for 
the  purpose  instituted  by  Christ,  then  and 
only  then,  they  form  a sacrament  This  is 
the  language  of  our  Church,  and,  Sir,  I be- 
lieve it  is  the  language  of  common  sense.  In 
this  view,  though  we  have  not  the  certainty 
of  Faith,  or  that  which  arises  from  divine  re- 
velation, for  the  existence  of  a sacrament  in 
each  special  case,  nor  the  certainty  of  evi- 
dence in  the  scholastic  meaning  of  the  word 
as  before  laid  down,  we  can  nave  what  is 
usually  called  evidence,  in  the  ordinary  use 
of  words,  for  we  can  have  that  certainty 


which  arises  from  human  testimony  and  from 
circumstances. 

You  will  then  perceive,  Sir,  that  it  was 
from  the  want  of  knowing  our  doctrine  of 
Intention,  you  charged  upon  us  that  state  of 
uncertainty,  in  the  consequences  of  which  you 
triumph. — pp.  14,  16. 

“ Such  then  being  your  state  of  uncertainty 
and  misery  with  respect  to  your  sacraments, 
how  can  you  possess  peace  of  mind  for  a mo- 
ment ? And  now  can  we  look  upon  a Church 
as  infallible,  and  a sure  guide  to  heaven,  which 
involves  all  her  children  in  such  miserable  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  can  never  know  whether 
they  be  Christians,  or  whether  the  clergy  be  true 
j#iests,  or  Christians  at  all  ? How  deplorable 
and  miserable  must  your  condition  be,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true  1 And  how  poor  must  be  your 
chance  for  salvation ! What  an  awful  amount 
of  sin  and  damage  may  one  of  your  lay  priest* 
be  the  cause  of  to  thousands,  who  may  at  tend 
upon  him  continually ! All  his  consecrations 
so  many  nullities,  causing  the  continual  practice 
of  idolatry  by  himself,  and  the  unfortunate  crea- 
tures who  attend  upon  him  ; all  his  absolutions 
so  many  deceptions,  leaving  the  people  still  in 
their  sins.  And  how  much  damage  may  be 
done  even  by  a true  priest,  through  the  want  of 
due  Intention  in  his  ministrations,  none  of  you 
can  know.  Through  the  fatal  and  frequent  oc- 
currence of  thi9  wofid  defect,  many  of  nis  appa- 
rent  marriages  may  be  mere  nullities — states  of 
licensed  concubinage ; many  of  his  apparent  bap- 
tisms may  be  mere  nullities,  leaving  the  poor 
children  in  a state  of  something  below  the  level 
of  heathenism,  out  of  which  they  can  never  rise. 
And  these  children,  by  getting  into  the  priest- 
hood in  their  turn,  may  be  the  ministers  of 
d&mnatiou  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  attend  upon 
them.  And  suppose  some  of  these  blank  priests 
should  get  into  bishoprics,  how  much  more  sin 
and  destruction  might  be  caused  by  them  ! No 
mind  can  conceive  half  the  amount;  for  they 
might  send  out  a number  of  sacrilegious  pre- 
tenders, to  deceive  the  multitude,  who  would 
be  lost  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  by  wor- 
shipping false  hosts  and  receiving  false  absolu- 
tions, from  their  pretending  priests,  who  would 
fall  and  perish  with  their  people,  all  through 
the  occurrence  of  this  fatal  defect,  in  some  care- 
less or  dishonest  bishop,  priest,  doctor,  old  wo- 
man, or  some  other  person,  in  the  long  lapse  of 
eighteen  hundred  years.  , Thus  the  devastation 
once  commenced  by  one  blank  bishop,  might 
proceed  with  the  celerity  of  geometrical  pro- 
gression, and  in  a few  generations  might  un- 
priest a whol%  nation.  Thus  your  church  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  infallibility,  has  plunged  you 
all  in  an  awful  abyss  of  uncertainty  and  misery, 
and  so  your  infallibility  has  undermined  itself 
and  ruined  its  advocates.  Live  as  you  will,  yon 
can  never  know  Whether  you  be  Christians  or 
not,  or  whether  yourpraotices  be  lawful,  or 
wicked  and  ruinous.  How  melancholy  and  dis- 
tressing must  the  consideration  of  these  doleful 
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and  fearful  truths  be  to  every  thoughtful,  feel- 
ing heart ! 

“ But  jour  priest9  and  people,  notwithstand- 
ing this  awful  uncertainty  and  danger,  seem  to 
be  quite  easy  in  their  minds,  and  talk  as  confi- 
dently about  their  absolutions,  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, oblations,  ordinations  and  consecrations, 
aa  if  the  above  canon  had  never  existed.  How 
shall  we  account  for  this  stupid  inconsistency  ! 
Only  by  the  fact,  that  you  Jo  not  sincerely  be- 
lieve this  doctrine , and  attentively  consider  its 
import  and  ruinous  consequences. 

Sir,  you  have  here  some  semblance  of  cor- 
rect reasoning,  for  we  do  not  sincerely  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  which  you  described  as 
ours. 

.1  am  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Sept.  20th,  1830. 

LETTER  IV. 

To  Mr . Thomas  WaddelL 

Sir, — I shall  now  examine  how  far  you 
were  accurate  or  correct  in  your  extracts  from 
the  rubrics  of  our  Missal,  and  your  comments 
upon  them.  I have  published  the  passage  in 
my  first  letter,  extracted  from  pp.  47  and  48 
of  your  production.  I shall,  however,  again 
lay  it  before  my  readers: 

“Your  Church  surely  could  not  have  formed 
this  canon  with  a view  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  a malicious  intention  to  spoil  the  sa- 
crament ; for  she  would,  by  telling  a malicious 
priest  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  de- 
pends upon  this  intention,  inform  him  of  the  evil 
lie  had  power  to  do,  and  would  thus  put  him  upon 
destroying,  by  wholesale  or  retait  the  people 
who  had  offended  him,  if  he  only  had  malice 
enough.  We  see,  then,  by  the  language  and 
manifest  design  of  the  canon,  that  your  Church 
insists  upon  tne  actual  intention  of  her  priests, 
in  order  to  the  validity  of  her  sacraments.  But 
let  us  consult  the  Rubric  of  your  Missal  upon 
this  point,  which  is  intended  as  a golden  key  to 
let  every  priest  into  the  meaning  of  this  canon, 
that  he"  may  see  what  this  intention  is,  and 
how  he  may  fail  of  having  it 

44  And  first,  we  may  see  that  the  want  of  this 
intention,  by  being  placed  in  the'  class  of  defects 
occurring  in  the  mass,  must  be  the  want  of 
the  actual  intention : for  a positive,  malicious 
intention  is  not  a defect  but  a property,  argu- 
ing indeed  the  want  of  an  actual  good  inten- 
tion, which  may  or  may  not  occur  without  this 
malicious  design.  But  the  Rubric  furnishes 
plainer  language  than  this  upon  the  subject ; so 
plain,  that  any  novice,  I think,  can  understand 
it  very  clearly,  whether  Dr.  Boweft  does  or  not. 
Thus  speaks  that  form  of  sound  words:  * If 
any  one  intend  not  to  consecrate,  but  to  cheat 
or  banter;  also  if  any  wafers  remain  forgotten 
on  the  altar,  or  if  any  part  of  the  wine  or  any 
wafer  lie  hidden,  ^rhenne  did  not  intend  conse- 
crating but  what  he  saw ; also  if  he  shall  have 
■ before  him  eleven  wafers,  and  intended  to  con- 
secrate but  ten  only,  not  determining  what  ten 


he  meant ; in  all  these  cases  the  consecration 
foils,  because  intention  is  required.’ 

“ In  the  case  of  the  wafers  remaining  forgotten 
on  the  altar,  it  appears  evidently  the  actual  in- 
tention is  required.  For  as  these  wafers  get 
mingled  with  others  which  the  priest  lays  upon 
the  altar  for  consecration,  without  being  noticed 
by  him,  he  has  not  his  thoughts  exercised  about 
them  when  he  proceeds  to  consecrate,  and  so 
they  miss  of  being  consecrated  through  the 
want  of  his  actual  intention,  which  was  exerted 
only  to  consecrate  the  wafers  he  had  noticed. 
The  other  case  of  the  eleven  wafers  is  exactly 
parallel,  and,  if  possible,  more  conclusive  in  fa- 
vor of  my  opinion ; for  if  he  should  by  misreckon- 
ing,  or  any  other  way,  think  he  had  but  ten 
wafers  on  the  altar  when  there  were  eleven, 
his  thoughts  would  be  exercised  only  about  ten, 
without  determining  what  ten  he  meant,  and  so 
they  would  all  fail  of  being  consecrated  through 
the  want  of  his  actual  intention,  which  was  ex- 
erted upon  none  of  them : not  because  he  had 
a wanton,  wicked  design  to  spoil  the  work,  but 
because  he  did  not  think  particularly  of  the 
wafers  he  virtually  meant  to  consecrate.  Should 
any  thing  therefore  attract  his  attention  from 
his  work,  he  would  fail  of  having  the  necessary 
actual  intention. 

“ Thus  Dr.  Bowen,  or  any  other  man,  whatever 
station  he  occupies,  whether  a bishopric  or  a 
bam,  may  easily  see  your  theological  meaning 
of  the  term,  and  that  it  is  the  actual  intention 
that  is  required  by  the  canon. 

“The  other  case  of  a defect,  in  .which  your 
Church  supposes  the  priest  may  intend  not  to 
consecrate  but  to  cheat  or  banter,  may  very 
readily  occur  without  a wanton,  wicked  inten- 
tion. Suppose  the  priest  should  happen  to  think 
within  himself,  that  Christ’s  humanity,  which 
has  now  existed  for  1800  years,  and  his  divinity, 
which  has  existed  from  everlasting,  cannot  by 
any  power  whatever,  begin  now  to  exist,  and 
yet  go  on  buzzing,  crossing  and  mumming, 
through  the  whole  form  of  the  mass,  pretending 
to  consecrate ; he  then  cheats ; for  he  cannot 
intend  to  do  what  he  knows  or  believes  cannot 
be  done.” 

In  the  beginning  of  this  passage,  you  in- 
form us  that  it  was  not  a malicious  intention 
to  spoil  the  sacrament  the  canon  which  required 
intention  regarded.  To  sustain  thisposition 
you  assert  mat  a positive  malicious  intention 
is  not  a defect , but  a property , and  as  the  ru- 
bric of  the  Missal  treats  only  of  defects,  it 
could  not  mean  malicious  intention,  for  that 
would  not  be  properly  considered  a defect 
Now,  Sir,  your  translation  of  the  words  of 
the  Missal  will,  I apprehend,  be  sufficient  to 
correct  your  mistake:  the  words  of  the  Mis- 
sal are,  “si  quit  non  intendit  eonficere,  sad 
delusorie  aliquid  agere."  “ If  a person  do  not 
intend  to  make,  (a  sacrament,)  but  to  do  some- 
thing in  a delusive  way,”  or  as  you  translate  it, 
“ If  any  one  intend  not  to  consecrate,  but  to 
cheat  er  banter.”  In  all  these  expressions 
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we  have  the  defect  of  a proper  intention,  viz. 
“ If  a person  do  not  intend  to  consecrate,  i.  e. 
not  purpose  to  do  what  Christ  instituted  and 
the  Church  does;  but  we  have  also  the  posi- 
tive purpose  of  cheating  or  bantering,  which 
on  such  an  occasion  must  be  positively  mar 
licious.  Thus,  Sir,  where  a man,  instead  of 
doing  an  act  of  religion,  intends  to  cheat  or 
banter,  he  has  a malicious  intention.  It  was 
on  your  part  a mistake  to  say  that  he  had  not 
. In  the  case  of  wafers  forgotten  upon  the 
altar,  you  tell  us,  u for  as  these  wafers  get 
mingled  with  others  which  the  priest  lays 
upon  the  altar  for  consecration,  without  be- 
ing noticed  by  him,  he  has  not  his  thoughts 
exercised  about  them,  when  he  proceeds  to 
consecrate,  so  they  miss  of  being  consecrated 
through  the  want  of  his  actual  intention,  which 
was  exerted  to  consecrate  only  the  wafers  he 
had  noticed.” 

You  again  assert  here,  as  if  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Missal,  that  it  is  because  of 
the  want  of  actual  intention  the  consecra- 
tion failed.  This,  Sir,  is  another  mistake ; I 
shall  help  your  w faculty  called  memory,”  by 
quoting  from  the  very  head  of  the  rubric  which 
you  garble : 

4.  “ Si  inteutio  non  sit  actualis  in  ipsa  conse- 
cratione  propter  evagationem  mentis,  sed  vir* 
tnalis,  cum  accedens  ad  altare  intendat  facere 
quod  facit  £cclesia,  conficitur  sacramentum, , etsi 
curare  debet  sacerdos,  ut  etiam  actualem  in- 
ten  tionem  adhibeat” 

4.  “If  the  intention  be  not  actual,  at  the 
very  consecration , because  of  sotne  wandering 
of  the  mind,  but  virtual,  when  the  person  going 
to  the  altar  intends  to  do  what  the  Church  does , 
the  sacb  ament  is  PRODUCED,  yet  the  priest  should 
carefully  endeavor  to  bring  with  him  an  actual 
intention.” 

You  are  very  unfortunate,  Sir,  in  conceiv- 
ing wrong  notions  of  our  doctrine,  and  making 
very  unwarrantable  conclusions,  because  of 
your  mistakes.  Y ou  speak  of  “ one  forgotten 
particle  which  is  mingled  with  those  placed 
for  consecration,”  and  seen  amongst  them, 
which  of  course  every  priest  intends  to  con- 
secrate according  to  the  direction  of  the  Mis- 
sal which  you  are  so  careful  as  not  to  notice. 
M Quilibet  sacerdos  talem  semper  intentionem 
habere  deberet,  scilicet  consecrandi  eas  otnnes , 
quas  ante  se  ad consecrandum  po situs  habefc.” 
14  Every  priest  ought  always  have  such  intention, 
viz.  that  of  consecrating  all  those  which  he  has 
placed  before  him  for  consecration .”  The  di- 
rection follows  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage which  I shall  presently  copy  respecting 
eleven  hosts,  where  he  imagined  there  were 
only  ten.  The  case  which  you  imagine  of  a 
forgotten  wafer  mingling  with  the  others,  is 
not  in  the  Missal. 

The  case  there  described  is  that  of  parti- 


cles which  are  not  so  mingled,  and  which  do 
not  at  any  time  become  mingled  with  those 
placed  separately  for  consecration;  but  which 
in  the  preparation  of  the  altar  might  have 
been  laid  aside  upon  some  part  of  it,  differ- 
ent from  that  where  those  for  consecration 
are  placed;  and  which  it  was  intended  to  re- 
move, but  which,  through  forgetfulness,  had 
not  been  taken  away.  If,  previous  to  the  con- 
secration, they  did  get  mingled  with  the  others 
which  the  priest  laid  for  consecration,  they 
would  be  consecrated,  for  they  would  be  seen 
with  others,  and  his  purpose  was  to  conse- 
crate all  which  he  saw  in  that  place,  but  if 
they  were  forgotten  on  a remote  part  of  the 
altar,  they  would  not  be  consecrated,  upon 
the  same  principle  that  those  lying  hidden 
would  fail  of  being  consecrated. 

They  who  are  in  the  habit  of  officiating  at 
the  altar,  could  inform  you  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  cases  in  which  a host  might  be 
hidden.  1 shall  give  once  instance,  which 
shall  be  sufficient.  The  particles  to  be  con- 
secrated are  laid  upon  a small  cloth  called  a 
corporal,  because  the  corpus  or  body  rests 
upon  it ; in  preparing  the  altar,  and  placing 
this  cloth,  some  particles  might  lie  hidden  un- 
der it,  and  not  be  noticed  by  the  clergyman, 
having  fallen  there  without  being  observed, 
and  as  not  being  known  could  not  be  forgotten. 
The  plain  purpose  of  the  priest  is  to  conse- 
crate all  that  he  placed  upon  the  corporal,  to 
this  his  ministry  is  directed,  he  has  no  farther 
object.  He  has  performed  this  duty,  he  has 
given  communion,  he  has  removed  the  re- 
maining particles  from  upon  the  corporal,  if 
any  be  there : he  now  proceeds  to  fold  the 
corporal  itself  and  finds  that  some  unconse- 
crated  particles  lay  under  it,  others  lay  at  a 
distance  from  it,  forgotten  and  overlooked; 
he  never  proposed  to  consecrate  any  of  them, 
he  knew  nothing  of  them.  The  Missal  says 
they  are  not  consecrated : it  is  only  the  lan- 
guage of  common  sense ; for  when  a religions 
act  is  to  be  performed,  it  must,  like  all  other 
acts,  be  done  in  a reasonable  manner ; when 
any  thing  is  to  be  consecrated,  it  must  be  de- 
signated, and  the  effect  of  the  consecrating 
process  does  not  go  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the  designation.  Suppose  a clergyman  is 
asked  to  baptize  two  children ; they  are  pre- 
sented him,  pointed  out,  designated  and 
named;  he  proceeds  to  the  baptism,  and 
without  any  intimation  to  him,  altogether 
without  his  knowledge,  a third  child  is  placed 
so  as  that  the  water  shall  flow  upon  it  from 
the  body  of  one  of  those  whom  he  intends  to 
baptize,  the  water  flows  whilst  he  uses  the 
words,  without  any  reference  to  this  child,  of 
whose  presence  he  is  perfectly  unconscious. 
I hope,  Sir,  you  would  not  say,  that  religion  re-* 
quires  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assert  [that]  this 
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third  child  was  validly  baptized.  Suppose 
this  child,  so  surreptitiously  introduced,  dies 
immediately ; it  is  now  too  late  to  administer 
a sacrament:  had  the  clergyman  known  of 
the  existence  of  the  concealed  child,  he  would 
have  baptized  it ; it  was  the  child  of  a dear 
friend — one  of  those  baptized  was  the  child 
of  an  enemy,  to  whom  he  bears  a deadly  ma- 
lice, whose  child  he  would  keep  from  heaven 
if  he  could.  Now,  Sir,  we  would  say  that 
his  affection  cannot  supply  to  the  dead  child 
what  it  has  not  received,  nor  can  his  malice 
prevent  in  the  living  child  the  effects  of  that 
ministry  of  divine  institution  in  which  he  has 
officiated. 

I trust,  Sir,  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  only 
the  language  of  common  sense  which  the 
Missal  uses,  when  it  states  that  a clergyman 
does  not  consecrate  particles  which  he  either 
removed  from  those  selected  for  use,  but  for- 
got to  remove  from  the  altar,  nor  particles  of 
whose  existence  he  knew  nothing, because  of 
their  beiug  hidden  under  the  cloth,  or  the 
book,  or  in  any  other  way. 

But  let  us  see  Mr.  Waddell’s  object  It  is  to 
infer  [that]  because  these  are  not  consecrated, 
therefore  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  par- 
ticles upon  the  corporal  are  consecrated,  be-  I 
cause  as  the  clergyman  did  not  intend  to  con- 
secrate the  forgotten  and  hidden,  it  is  also 
possible  that  he  did  not  intend  to  consecrate 
those  which  he  saw,  and  to  which  he  referred 
his  acts.  We  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
children,  the  certainty  arising  from  all  the 
circumstances,  of  the  intention  to  act,  and  of 
the  actual  agency  in  the  one  case,  whilst  we 
have  upon  the  same  grounds,  the  certainty 
that  he  had  no  purpose  of  acting  and  no  ra- 
tional agency  in  the  other.  And  yet,  Sir, 
you  would  expect  with  this  evidence  of  a 
difference  between  the  two  cases,  that  we 
should  not  draw  any  distinction  between  them ! 

I now  come  to  the  last  case  which  you  take 
from  our  Missal,  “ if  he  have  before  him  eleven 
wafers,  and  intended  to  consecrate  but  ten 
only,  not  determining  what  ten  he  meant, 
consecration  fails,  because  intention  is  requir- 
ed.” You  state,  “if  he  should  by  misreck- 
oning  or  any  other  way  think  he  had  but  ten 
wafers  on  the  altar  when  there  were  eleven,” 
&c.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  that  you 
could  have  read  the  Missal  when  you  make 
the  assertion,  that  Ibis  regards  a case  of  mis- 
take by  misreckoning,  because  the  next  pa- 
ragraph, 2,  which  you  do  not  quote,  takes  up 
the  very  case  of  such  a mistake,  and  informs 
us  that  the  consecration  is  valid.  The  case 
is  thus  described: 

“Si  sacerdos  putens  se  tenere  unam  hostiam, 
post  consecrationem  invenerit  duas  faissc  simul 
junctas,  in  sumptione  sumet  simul  utramque,” 
Ac.  u If  the  priest,  thinking  that  he  held  only 


one  host,  should,  after  consecration,  find  that 
there  were  two  joined  together , let  him  receive 
both  together ,n  ic. 

Here  we  see  that  the  mistake  regarding  the 
number  would  not  invalidate  the  consecra- 
tion. What,  then,  is  the  former  case  ? It  is 
what  Mr.  Waddell  says  it  is  not.  He  says, 
“they  would  all  fail  of  being  consecrated 
through  the  want  of  his  actual  intention,  which 
was  exerted  upon  none  of  them:  not  because 
he  had  a wanton  wicked  design  to  spoil  the 
work,  but  because  he  did  not  think  particu- 
larly of  the  wafers  he  virtually  meant  to  con- 
secrate.” Such,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen, 
is  not  the  fact.  The  case  would  be  exactly 
parallel  to  this.  Eleven  children  are  placed 
for  baptism : a person  pours  water  on  all  the 
eleven,  saying,  “ I baptize  ten  of  you,”  dtc. 
The  act  is  not  that  of  a rational  being,  it  is 
not  a consistent,  but  it  is  a foolish,  or  a wan- 
ton, or  a wicked  one.  Could  Mr.  Waddell 
point  out  any  of  the  children  that  was  bap- 
tized 1 From  the  circumstances,  it  is  plain 
that  the  man’s  purpose  was  not  to  baptize  but 
to  banter.  There  is  no  consecration  in  the 
other  case,  as  there  is  no  baptism  in  this  case. 

I have  to  remark.  Sir,  that  in  the  Appendix 
No.  2,  which  you  give  as  an  extract  from  the 
Roman  Missal,  you  have  indeed  given,  not  a 
continuous  extract,  but  a number  of  pieces 
selected  from  different  parts  of  the  Rubrics, 
in  such  a manner  as  to  iavor  the  view  which 
you  take  of  our  doctrine,  but  which  would  no 
longer  support  your  position  if  you  were 
fairly  and  fully  to  give  the  whole  context. 
However,  as  you  proceed  by  “a  certain  fa- 
culty called  memory,”  you  have  been  rather 
fortunate  in  recollecting  even  so  much. 

Another  ground  upon  which  you  assail  our 
doctrine  of  Intention,  is  thus  described  by 
you  in  pp.  13  and  14  : 

“ If  a husband  or  wife  at  Rome,  should  de- 
clare solemnly  that  he  or  she  had  not  the  inten- 
tion to  be  married  when  the  nuptials  were  so- 
lemnized, the  apparent  marriage  is  then  pro- 
nounced a mere  nullity ; the  parties  are  sepa- 
rated. We  have  this  account  from  Bishop 
Burnet,*  who,  in  Rome,  obtained  full  and  satis- 
factory information  on  the  subject,  and  was  per- 
haps an  eye-witness  to  the  practice.  He  says, 
also,  that  such  divorces  are  very  frequent  there. 
Nor  is  the  fact  incredible,  but  highly  reasonable 
and  feasible ; for  the  practice  is  justifiable  and 
even  necessary,  and  ought  to  prevail  in  all  places, 
amongst  Papists,  if  your  doctrine  of  Intention 
be  tTue.  For,  if  the  validity  of  the  sacrament 
depends  upon  the  Intention  of  the  receiver,  as 
well  as  of  the  Intention  of  the  minister,  there 
can  be  no  sacrament,  and  therefore  no  real  mar- 
riage, unless  the  priest,  man  and  woman,  all  ex- 
ert their  Intention  to  accomplish  the  work. 

* See  Burnet  on  the  39  Articles,  Article  25. 
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According  to  this  doctrine,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  vast  numbers  of  your  people  are 
living  in  concubinage,  who  are  apparently  mar- 
ried. I think,  then,  it  would  be  a fair  question 
to  ask,  why  does  not  this  good  practice  prevail 
amongst  you  in  all  places  If  And  why  are  the 
people  not  exhorted  to  consider  and  inquire 
whether  they  have  had,  on  their  part,  the  ne- 
cessary ingredient  in  their  marriage;  that  if 
upon  fair  inquiry,  it  could  be  found  they  had  it 
not  at  the  critical  time,  they  might  be  separat- 
ed and  delivered  out  of  a wicked  state  of  life, 
that  would  lead  to  everlasting  ruin.  Many  would 
then  no  doubt  join  your  Church,  with  a view  to 
accomplish  fraudulent  purposes,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  your  new  law,  which  ou^ht  thus,  by  the 
rule  of  consistency,  to  open  a wide  door  to  per- 
fidy, knaveiy,  and  other  evils.  Query — Is  this 
practice,  which  they  observe  at  Rome,  and 
which,  according  to  your  doctrine,  ought  to  pre- 
vail in  all  places,  one  of  those  laws  which  has 
descended  in  your  Church  by  oral  tradition?” 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  a little  difference  be- 
tween Bishop  Burnet’s  statement,  such  as  it 
is,  and  your  assertion : he  states  that  “ solemn 
swearing ” is  required,  you  make  him  say  that 
u solemn  declara/um”  is  sufficient.  However, 
even  here  you  and  he  are  both  under  a mis- 
take. Again  you  lead  us  to  believe  that  he 
“ was  perhaps  an  eye  witness  of  the  practice.” 
The  Bishop  says  nothing  to  warrant  this  sup- 
position. As  the  Bishop  is  just  as  much  in 
error  as  you  are,  I might  as  well  give  his 
text  and  yours  at  once  to  my  readers.  Writ- 
ing of  marriage,  he  has  the  two  following 
paragraphs,  Art.  xxv : 

“ The  matter  assigned  by  the  Roman  doctors 
is  the  inward  consent,  by  which  both  parties  do 
mutually  give  themselves  to  one  another : the 
form  they  make  to  be  the  words  or  signs,  by 
which  this  is  expressed.  Now*  it  seems  a 
strange  thing  to  make  the  secret  thoughts  of  men 
the  matter,  and  their  words  the  form  of  a Sacra- 
ment ; all  mutual  compacts  being  as  much  sacra- 
ments as  this,  there  being  no  visible  material 
things  applied  to  the  parties  who  receive  them ; 
which  is  necessary  to  the  being  of  a sacrament. 
It  is  also  a very  absurd  opinion,  which  may  have 
veiy  fatal  cousequences,  and  raise  very  afflict- 
ing scruples,  if  any  should  imagine  that  the  in- 
» card  consent  is  tne  matter  of  this  sacrament ; 
here  iB  a foundation  laid  down  for  voiding  every 

* “ Upon  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  concerning  the  Sacraments,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained by  the  schoolmen,  I have  followed  the 
account  given  by  Honoratus  Fabri,  in  his  Summa 
Theologies,  who  is  dead  within  these  ten  years. 
I knew  him  at  Rome,  anno  1685.  He  was  a 
true  philosopher,  beyond  the  liberties  allowed 
by  his  order,  and  studied  to  reduce  their  school 
divinity  to  as  dear  ideas  as  it  was  capable  of 
So  that  in  following  him  I have  given  the  best, 
and  not  the  worst  face  of  their  doctrine.  His 
book  was  printed  at  Lyons,  anno  1669.” 


marriage.  The  parties  may,  and  often  do  marry 
against  their  wills;  and  though  they  profess 
an  outward  consent,  they  do  inwardly  repine 
against  what  they  are  doing.  If  after  this  they 
grow  to  like  their  marriage,  scruples  must  arise, 
since  they  know  they  have  not  the  sacrament ; 
because  it  is  a doctrine  in  that  Church,  that  as 
intention  is  necessary  in  every  sacrament,  so 
here  that  goes  further,  the  intention  being  the 
only  matter  of  this  sacrament ; so  that  without 
it  there  is  no  marriage,  and  yet  since  they  can- 
not be  married  again  to  complete,  or  rather  to 
make  the  marriage,  such  persons  do  live  only  in 
a state  of  concubinage 

“ On  the  other  hand,  here  is  a foundation  laid 
down  for  breaking  marriages  as  often  as  the 
parties,  or  either  of  them,  will  solemnly  swear 
that  they  gave  no  inward  consent,  which  is 
often  practised  at  Rome.  All  contracts  are  sa- 
cred things ; but  of  them  all,  marriage  is  the 
most  sacred,  since  so  much  depends  upon  it. 
Men’s  words,  confirmed  by  oaths  and  other  so- 
lemn acts,  must  either  be  binding  according  to 
the  plain  and  acknowledged  sense  of  them,  or 
all  the  security  and  confidence  of  mankind  is 
destroyed.  No  man  can  be  safe  if  this  principle 
is  once  admitted ; that  a man  is  not  bound  by 
his  promise  and  oaths,  unless  his  inward  consent 
went  along  with  them : and  if  such  a fraudu- 

so  many  persons  are  concerned,  and  upon  which 
the  order  of  the  world  does  so  much  depend,  it 
may  be  very  justly  applied  to  all  other  con- 
tracts whatsoever,  so  that  they  may  be  voided 
at  pleasure.  A man’s  words  and  oaths  bind 
him  by  the  eternal  laws  of  fidelity  and  truth; 
and  it  is  a just  prejudice  against  any  religion 
whatsoever,  if  it  should  teach  a doctrine  in 
which,  by  the  secret  reserves  of  not  giving  an 
inward  consent,  the  faith  which  is  solemnly 
given  may  be  broken.  Here  such  a door  is 
opened  toperfidy  and  treachery,  that  the  world 
can  be  no  longer  safe  while  it  is  allowed ; here- 
by lewd  and  vicious  persons  may  entangle 
others,  and  in  the  meanwhile  order  their  own 
thoughts  so,  that  they  shall  be  all  the  while  free.” 

I assure  you,  Mr.  Waddell,  that  I am  quite 
at  a loss  whether  most  to  admire  Bishop 
Burnet  or  ycu,  in  comparing  your  produc- 
tions. Allow  me,  however,  as  you  are  now 
my  principal  object,  to  get  rid  of  the  Bishop 
as  quickly  as  possible,  for  though  he  had 
been  in  Home,  lie  has  made  some  sad  mis- 
takes. 1.  He  gave  us  a mere  school  opinion 
for  a Catholic  doctrine.  2.  He  distorts  the 
opinion  from  its  natural  shape,  giving  us 
only  its  caricature.  3.  He  thus  argues  against 
a phantom  of  his  own  creation.  4.  He  con- 
founds what  the  Church  distinguishes,  viz. 
the  matter  and  the  intention.  5.  He  mistakes 
the  nature  of  intention  itself  6.  He  asserts 
a gross  theological  absurdity  in  stating  that 
“if  there  be  no  marriage  they  cannot  be  mar- 
ried again.”  7.  From  this  false  position  he 
I draws  a false  conclusion.  8.  He  states  what 
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is  not  the  fact,  where  he  asserts  that  a foun- 
dation is  laid  down  for  breaking  the  marriage 
where  the  parties  or  either  of  them  solemnly 
swear  that  they  gave  ho  inward  consent ; if 
by  laying  a foundation  he  means  that  this  is 
considered  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact,  as 
his  words  and  context  seem  to  imply.  9. 
All  his  conclusions,  of  course,  drawn  from 
this  assumption, are  unwarranted  imputations 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I might, 
perhaps,  should  my  leisure  permit,  dedicate  a 
letter  to  his  Lordship’s  misrepresentations  in 
the  above  extract 

Mr.  Waddell,  then,  has  built  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Bishop  Burnet  the  assertion,  1. 

M That  if  a husband  or  wife  at  Rome  declare 
solemnly  that  he  or  she  had  not  the  intention 
of  being  married  when  the  nuptials  were  so- 
lemnized, the  apparent  marriage  is  then  pro- 
nounced a nullity;  the  parties  are  separated.” 
Yet  Bishop  Burnet  makes  no  such  assertion, 
and  if  he  did,  he  would  have  asserted  an  un- 
truth. The  principle  of  the  Church  is,  that 
when  there  is  no  circumstance  at  the  time  to 
create  a reasonable  doubt  of  the  consent  be- 
ing freely  given,  no  examination  shall  be  sub- 
sequently permitted,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  oath  of  either  party  is  the  must 
suspicious  testimony  that  could  be  adduced: 
because  there  is  the  prior  and  the  more  so- 
lemn evidence  of  the  party  itself  given  to  the 
contrary  assertion  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage. 2.  Mr.  Waddell  asserts  that  the  Bishop 
obtained  in  Rome  full  and  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  was  perhaps  an 
eye-witness  to  the  practice.  The  Bishop 
does  not  appear  to  say  any  such  thing,  but 
merely  states  in  a note  that  Ke  took  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  sacraments  from  the 
work  of  a well  informed  divine  with  whom 
he  conversed  in  Rome.  3.  Mr.  Waddell 
states  that  the  Bishop  asserts  such  divorces 
to  be  very  frequent  in  Rome.  The  Bishop,  I 
think,  makes  no  such  assertion,  he  merely 
says,  “ the  swearing  is  often  practised  at  i 
Rome,”  and  for  which  we  have  only  Burnet’s 
mere  assertion.  All  that  Mr.  Waddell  adds 
about  the  doctrine  of  intention  respecting 
marriage,  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  as  laid  down  by  Burnet, 
who  makes  the  parties  and  not  the  priest  the 
ministers  of  the  sacrament,  by  making  their 
words  the  form,  whilst  Mr.  Waddell  requires 
the  intention  of  the  priest  .and  thus  makes 
him  the  minister.  His  object  is  to  show  that 
we  cannot  know  when  marriages  are  good. 
The  answer  is,  that  which  our  practice  exhi- 
bits: that  is,  we  have  the  evidence  of  circum- 
stances to  show  the  intention  of  contracting, 
this  produces  certainty,  and  unless  there  be 
at  the  time  of  the  contract  some  very  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  no  declarations  nor  oaths 


of  either  or  both  parties  will  be  considered 
equivalent  to  the  evidence  of  the  solemn 
contract  of  their  marriage.  Thus  the  state- 
ments put  forward  are  palpable  misrepre- 
sentations, and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  must  partake  of  their  nature.  I have 
been  drawn  farther  after  vou,  Sir,  than  I in- 
tended. But  1 have  not  clone  as  yet. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Sept.  27, 1830. 

LETTER  V. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Waddell 

Sir, — Having  shown  your  misconceptions 
of  the  authors  and  documents  which  you  ad- 
duced to  sustain  your  notion  of  our  doctrine 
of  Intention,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
serting a few  other  passages  of  your  letters 
for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  and  fully  ex- 
hibiting your  mistakes. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  Protestant  Cate- 
chism, I stated  the  consequences  of  the  doc- 
trine which  is  imputed  to  us, in  the  following 
words  which  you  give  in  your  letter,  p,  38. 

“ Romrin  Catholics  cannot  be  certain  that 'the 
Eucharist  is  duly  consecrated,  neither  cun  they 
be  certain  of  receiving  any  sacrament,  and  must 
at  least  be  in  a state  of  doubt  and  anxiety 
about  all  their  sacraments,  as  the  effect  doperfds 
upon  tlie  secret  and  concealed  intention  of  the 
priest.” 

Upon  which  you  remark, 

“This  proposition  does  not  differ  from  the 
statement  and  conclusion  of  the  catechist,  ex- 
cept in  the  adjectives  secret  and  concealed, 
which  are  not  in  the  catechism,  though  they 
must  be  implied  if  the  observation  of  Bellar- 
mine  holds  good,  ‘ that  none  can  see  another 
man’s  intention.’  The  conclusion,  also,  that 
‘ Roman  Catholics  must  at  best  be  in  a state  of 
doubt  and  anxiety  about  all  thdir  sacraments/ 
I believe  is  not  in  the  catechism,  though  it  is 
also  implied : did  you  sincerely  believe  your 
doctrine,  which  if  we  can  credit  your  most  emi- 
nent writers,  is  not  the  case.” 

1 have  already  shown  that  you  mistook 
Bellarmine’s  meaning,  and  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholics had  every  reasonable  certainty,  in  the 
testimony  or  circumstances  which  removed 
the  doubt  here  assumed  to  exist  In  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  imputed  to  us  and  its 
consequences  as  described  in  the  above  pa- 
ragraph I had  written, 

“ This  is  a very  serious  misrepresentation  of 
our  doctrine  of  Intention.  I could  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  was  an  innocent  mistake,  but  that  I 
have  lately  discovered,  that  the  wools  mode  in 
which  the  general  body  of  Protestant  writers 
learn  what  Roman  Catholics  teach  is  not  by 
reading  the  works  of  Roman  Catholic  authors. 
Hence,  I do  admit,  that  even  you,  Right  Rev. 
'Sir,  might  possibly,  notwithstanding  the  sta- 
tion you  occupy,  be  yourself  under  a very  seri- 
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ous  mistake  upon  this  head,  and  that  you  per- 
haps do  not  know  our  theological  meaning  of 
the  word  Intention ; at  all  events,  your  little 
tract  is  egregiously  incorrect  upon  this  head.” 

You  took  the  liberty  of  introducing  the 
word  whole  which  I disclaim ; and  alluding  to 
this  paragraph  of  mine,  you  had  the  kindhess 
to  write,  . 

“ Against  this  proposition,  however,  your  cor- 
respondent raises  the  following  piteous  outcry, 
which  is  indeed  something  like  the  bold  begin- 
ning of  a good  reply,  but  as  it  wants  the  trifling 
particular  called  proof,  is  only  like  a piece  of 
naif  begun  work,  whicn  serves  no  other  purpose 
than  to  show  it  can  never  be  finished  in  such  a 
way  that  the  end  will  accord  with  a bold  begin- 
ning” 

Full  of  your  anticipated  victory,  and  under 
the  impression  that  you  were  not  only  right 
but  unanswerable,  you  thus  commenced  your 
fourth  letter, 

“In my  second  letter  I requested  to  inform 
your  correspondent  B.  C.  that  he  was  required 
to  resume  his  work  upon  the  doctrine  of  Inten- 
tion, or  rather  upon  tne  statement  of  that  doc- 
trine, in  the  Protestant  Catechism,  and  thecon- 
quences  deduced  from  it  by  the  Catechism,  for 
which  he  holds  Bidiop  Bowen  accountable.  As 
he  has  given  us  nothing  in  support  of  his  charge 
of  misrepresentation,  I have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  upon  an  ipquiry  into  your  theolo- 
gical meaning  of  tfie  word  intention,  that  I may 
repel  the  heavy  charge  which  now  stands  against 
my  letters  on  that  head,  as  well  as  against  Bish- 
op Bowen,  the  Catccliist,  and  the  general  body 
of  Protestant  writers  ; and  that  I may  ascertain 
iu  some  measure  the  degree  of  danger  in  which 
your  Church  says  by  this  doctrine  her  children 
are  exposed,  in  the  worship  of  the  host  and 
through  a failure  in  her  other  sacraments  by  the 
want  of  this  necessary  intention.” 

Alluding  to  my  declaration  that  our  doc- 
trine was  misrepresented,  yo^u  wrote, 

“ What  a bold  beginning  is  here ! When  I 
first  saw  it,  I expected  something  very  clever 
would  follow,  and  I prepared  my  mind  to  ex- 
amine and  study  it  very  attentively.  How  great 
was  my  surprise,  when  I saw  the  whole  affair 
end  in  a pitiful,  broad  assertion,  just  where  it 
began?  Must  it  not  be disgustiug and  mortify- 
ing even  to  your  own  bigoted  admirers,  with 
whom  every  unsupported  dogmatism  and 
every  beggarly  sophism  passes  for  a demonstra- 
tion ? One  who  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  your  credulity  and  stupidity  would  be  dis- 
posed to  think  they  could  not  but  see  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  your  favorite  champion  was  in- 
volved, and  his  knavery  to  deceive  them,  that 
he  might  seem  to  deliver  himself  and  his 
wretched  cau^e  from  oonfu>ion.  Must  they  not 
know  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  state  his 
doctrine  fairly  and  to  institute  a comparison, 
that  the  very  serious  misrepresentation  might  ap 
pear  to  the  confusion  of  the  Catechist  and  Bisn- 


op  Bowen ; and  also  to  explain  his  theological 
meaning  of  the  word  intention,  that  his  doctrine 
might  be  delivered  from  the  consequences  de- 
duced from  it  by  the  Catechist  and  many  other 
Protestant  writers,  as  well  as  by  some  of  your 
own  doctors  of  the  first  rate  ? But  why  need 
I ask  such  questions,  for  the  poor  deluded  peo- 
ple are  too  simple  and  credulous  to  see  any 
thing  that  makes  against  the  doctrines  of  Rome! 
But  did  he  think  Bishop  Bowen,  and  other  Pro- 
testant readers,  were  fools  and  blind,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  satisfied  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  such  a 
writer  ? This  indeed  would  have  been  a poor 
subterfuge  for  any  man  to  fly  to  who  even  be- 
longed to  any  honorable  tribe  of  writers. 

“ How  can  this  be  accounted  for  ? Only  by 
the  deplorable  distress  and  confusion  of  the  wri- 
ter. What  could  he  do  in  such  a desperate 
case  t If  your  doctrine  can  be  neither  explain- 
ed away,  nor  maintained,  it  must  be  denied  if 
possible.” 

I am  very  far.  Sir,  from  imagining  mysel^ 
to  be  as  favorite  a champion  of  one  aide  as 
probably  you  esteem  yourself  of  the  other. 
1 have  not  rejoiced  at  the  resuscitation  of  con- 
troversy, I did  not  feel  confident  that  I could 
overthrow  my  opponents,  nor  did  1 find  upon 
trial  that  although  I believed  myself  upon 
the  side  of  truth,  it  was  a quick  and  easy 
piece'  of  Work  to  pose  the  heroes  of  the  oppo- 
site party. — I was  reluctantly  dragged  forth, 
— I was  taunted  by  you,  with  cowardice  and 
inability,- — I was  threatened  with  a gag, — 1 
was  sneered  at  and  held  up  to  ridicule.  ( In- 
troduction, vii.) 

“ When  I first  heard  of  these  proceedings,  I 
rejoiced  very  much  that  the  long  dormant  con- 
troversy was  about  to  be  reuewed ; for  I felt 
confident  that  the  Papal  system  would  quickly 
be  overthrown  by  being  brought  to  a public  in- 
vestigation. *Tbe  weapous  of  warfare  used  by 
the  Romanists, are  nothing  but  frivolous  sophis- 
try, subtle  distinctions,  barefaced  denials  and 
forgeries, and  inconclusive,  plausible  arguments. 
By  these,  they  may  indeed,  do  incalculable  mis- 
chief amongst  the  silly  and  thoughtless ; but  if 
they  can  bring  nothing  more  powerful  against 
us  in  controversy,  then  let  no  man’s  heart  fail 
because  of  them.  I was,  indeed,  in  my  early 
days,  brought  into  doubts  and  difficulties  by 
them  ; but  I soon  learned  to  see  through  tlieir 
sophistry,  and  by  degrees  detected  the  various 
knavish  tricks  resorted  to  by  the  Popish  sons  of 
imposture,  to  deceive  the  ignorant  and  to  save 
the  cause  from  destruction.  1 afterwards  made 
the  Popish  controversy  my  study,  and  found 
upon  trial  it  was  a quick  and  easy  piece  of  work 
to  silence  Roman  gainsayers.  I therefore  de- 
termined upon  seeing  the  Catholic  Miscellany, 
which  contained  nothing  but  the  old  silly  argu- 
ments and  wretched  dogmatisms,  to  pose  the 
heroes  of  it  in  short  metre.  As  the  distance 
was  great,  I made  choice  of  an  argument  which 
I knew  would  gag  them  immediately.  They 
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trifled  at  first,  and  afterwards  declined  my  in- 
vitation ; the  reasons  they  give  for  declining  the 
combat  show  clearly  that  the  work  is  imprac- 
ticable, and  their  cause  untenable.” 

Yet,  Sir,  when  you  forced  me  to  come  out, 
have  I not  shown  from  your  own  selected 
authorities  that  you  misrepresented  our  doc- 
trine?— In  p.  61  you  asserted, 

* But  of  all  the  doctrines  calculated  to  favor 
them  most  and  raise  them  to  their  highest  wish, 
the  doctrine  of  intention  appeared  foremost. 
This  doctrine  showed  the  great  power  with 
which  the  priest  was  invested  over  the  sa- 
craments and  over  the  souls  of  the  people. 
Except  he  possessed  the  actual  intention  in  his 
consecration,  there  should  be  no  sacrament ; it 
would  be  null ; then,  though  apparently  mar- 
ried, baptized,  Ac.,  yet  would  they  neverthe- 
less be  unmarried,  unbaptized,  Ac.,  so  would 
they  be  in  a state  of  heathenism  and  concubi- 
nage ; their  penances,  confessions,  and  absolu- 
tions, would  oe  of  no  avail!  the  worship  of  the 
host  would  be  wicked  idolatry : and  so  they 
would  be  all  damned  together. 

**  To  prevent  all  this,  and  seeing  their  salva- 
tion depending  almost  entirely  upon  the  inten- 
tion of  the  priest,  they  must  feed  it  necessary 
ever  to  be  attentive  to  him,  and  to  endeavor  to 
please  him  upon  all  occasions,  that  he  might  be 
always  careful  to  have  and  to  exert  this  good 
intention.” 

I have  shown  that  we  do  not  require  this 
actual  intention,  you  draw  your  train  of  conse- 
quences from  the  false  assumption  that  we 
do.  Aff  these  assumed  or  fancied  conclu- 
sions are  then  baseless  visions.  I have,  Sir, 
stated  our  doctrine  fairly,  I have  instituted  a 
comparison  between  what  we  hold  and  what 
you  imputed,  and  1 have  brought  the  testimo- 
ny regarding  our  doctrine  from  the  very  au- 
thors which  you  pointed  out,  from  Bellar- 
mine  and  the  Missal.  Yet,  Sir,  I am  far  from 
thinking  that  though  I have  delivered  myself 
from  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  knavery  and  the  confusion  of 
my  wretched  cause,  that  you  are  either  satis- 
fied, or  ‘‘posed”  or  silenced : and  when  I un- 
dertook to  write  these  letters,  I assure  you, 
I had  no  hopes  of  attaining  this  object. 

However,  Sir,  before  we  separate,  and 
probably  for  ever,  I shall  take  iie  liberty  of 
instituting  a few  more  comparisons  ; the  re- 
sult may  be  useful  to  others,  if  not  to  you. 

In  your  page  viii,  you  inform  us,  “ I have 
never  yet  met  with  a Romanist  amongst  the 
laity  who  knew  their  own  doctrine  of  Inten- 
tion.” Really  this  appears  a little  strange 
since  in  p.  12,  you  inform  us, 

“ This  canon  is  found  in  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence and  that  of  Trent,  and  teaches  the  doctrine 
thus:  ‘If  any  man  shall  say,  that  when  the 
ministers  make  and  confer  the  sacraments,  the 
intention  of  doing  what  the  Church  does,  is  not 


required,  let  him  be  anathema.’  Reily’s  cate- 
chism teaches  the  doctrine  in  much  the  same 
phraseology.  That  the  intention  insisted  on  by 
the  above  canon,  is  in  order  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacrament,  is  manifest,  by  the  sense  which 
iB  attached  to  it  in  other  books  of  equal  authori- 
ty. The  Abridgment  of  the  Christian  Doctrine , . 
a book  publicly  authorized  and  of  general  use 
in  Ireland,  as  a book  of  instruction  for  the  com- 
mon people,  teaches  it  in  the  following  plain, 
unequivocal  language. 

Q.  Is  the  intention  of  the  minister  to  do  what 
Christ  ordained,  a condition  without  which  the 
sacrament  subsisteth  not  ? 

A.  It  is,  as  also  the  intention  of  the  receiver, 
to  receive  what  Christ  ordained,  if  he  be  at 
years  of  understanding. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  if  he  be  at  years  of  un- 
derstanding ? 

A.  Because  for  infants  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  the  Intention  of  the  Church  sufficeth.” 

Reily’s  catechism  was  then  generally  used 
by  all  the  Catholic  children  in  Ireland,  and, 
if  the  doctrine  was  taught  therein  it  must 
have  been  taught  to  all  the  children  who 
learned  their  catechism.  Strange  that  the 
laity  did  not  know  the  doctrine  which  they 
were  taught ! 

The  Abridgment  of  the  Christian  Doctrine, 
publicly  authorized  and  in.general  use  for  the 
instruction  of  the  common  people,  teaches 
the  doctrine  in  plain  and  unequivocal  language, 
and  yet,  “you  never  met  with  a Romanist 
who  knew”  what  he  had  thus  been  taught ! 

But  it  seems  that  although  they  had  been 
thoroughly  instructed  in  those  doctrines  of 
their  Cliurch,  yet  they  did  not  know  them ; 
lor  in  p.  45  you  inform  us : 

“ That  the  general  body  of  our  priests  are 

POOR  THEOLOGICAL  COWARDS,  LIARS  AND  DECEIV- 
ERS, who  know  their  caupe  would  soon  go  to 
destruction  if  it  were  fairly  exposed  to  the 
light.  By  thus  raising  the  outcry  of  misrepre- 
sentation against  Protestant  writers,  and  aspers- 
ing their  characters,  they  succeed  admirably  in 
tilling  the  minds  of  their  bigoted  adherents 
with  prejudice  and  hatred  against  them,  and 
against  the  truth  which  they  teach ; so  that 
Satan  himself  is  supposed  to  be  a far  more 
harmless  creature  thiui  a Protestant  writer : if 
he  has  got  one  cloven  foot,  be  sure  a Protestant 
writer  has  got  two.  This  piece  of  Popish  poli- 
cy succeds  so  well  in  deceiving  the  sous  of  Papal 
delusion,  that  1 have  never  yet  conversed  with 
one  layman  of  your  communion,  whom  I could 
not  teach  the  doctrines  of  his  church,  and  who 
would  not  raise  the  outcry  of  misrepresentation 
against  me  like  B.  C.  when  I would  state  the 
naked  truth.  Thus  they  conceal  many  of  the 
absurdities  and  abominations  of  Popery,  and 
daub  the  faces  of  Protestants  and  their  doc- 
trines so  notably,  that  the  minds  of  their  de- 
luded adherents  are  quite  inaccessible  to  the 
I light  of  the  gospel,  ana  even  to  their  own  doc- 
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trines,  which  they  conceit  they  know  thorough- 
ly, although  they  are  generally  ignorant  of  the 
worst  parts  of  their  system.” 

Now,  Sir,  to  me  it  appears  very  strangle 
that  those  Catholics  should  have  in  their 
hands  the  very  books  from  which  you  make 
our  quotations,  should  have  in  their  child- 
ood  been  instructed  in  their  doctrine  from 
those  very  books,  and  yet  not  understand 
them.  Some  of  them,  as  for  instance,  Mr. 
O’Connell,  Mr.  ShielyMr.  Wyse,  Mr.  Coppin- 
gcr,  (for  you  seem  to  confine  yourself  to  Ire- 
land,) might  be  supposed  to  have  as  much 
understanding  as  Mr.  Waddell,  and  have,  we 
should  suppose,  at  least,  as  much  information 
as  the  common  people,  who  learn  the  abridg- 
ment. Really  Mr.  Waddell,  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  there  are  not  laymen ^unongst 
the  Romanists  who  do  know  their  own  doc- 
trine of  Intention,  though  they  might  not 
have  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance.  Now, 
Sir,  there  is  only  one  circumstance,  which  I 
shall  state  hereafter,  which  prevents  me  from 
asserting  that  you  contradicted  yourself  when 
you  asserted  they  did  not  know  their  own  I 
doctrine,  and  yet  that  it  was  contained  in  the  j 
books  from  which  they  were  taught.  . | 

You  have^charged  our  laity  with  stupidity, 
ignorance  and  carelessness.  It  would  indeed 
take  almost  a reprint  of  your  whole  produc- 
tion to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  you  libel 
our  clergy.  The  followingextract  respecting 
the  venerable  Doctor  Challoner,  Bishop  of 
Debra,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent,  learned 
and  pious  of  the  English  Vicars  Apostolij^ 
maybe  taken  merely  as  a specimen.  It  is 
found  in  pp.  15  and  16,  of  vour  production. 

“ But  this  magic  charm,  whatever  [power]  it 
may  possess  in  laying  your  difficulties  and  doubts 
asleep,  has  never  yet  been  sufficient  to  enable 
your  writers  to  maintain  their  cause,  by  giving  a 
fair  and  solid  answer  to  those  who  have  not  tast- 
ed of  the  powerful  opiate.  To  illustrate  the 
above  remark,  that  your  priests  and  people  over- 
look the  import  of  this  doctrine,  and  are blind  to 
the  danger  implied  by  it,  I shall  produce  the 
opinion  of  your  great  Dr.  Challoner  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  sings  one  note  with  his  brethren. 

‘Q.  Is  there  no  danger  of  idolatry  in  this 
practice ; (the  divine  worship  of  the  host  ?) 

‘A.  No,  certainly ; because  this  honor  is  not 
paid  to  the  outward  veil,  or  the  sacramental 
signs,  but  to  Jesus  Ohrist  who  lies  hidden  there. 
Now  Jesus  Ohrist  is  no  idol,  but  the  true  and 
living  God.’ 

1 Q.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  and 
trsnsubetantiation  should  not  be  true,  should 
we  not  then  at  least,  be  guilty  of  idolatry  I 

« A.  We  are  as  positively  certain,  by  divine 
faith,  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  and  of  transubstantiation,  as  Protest- 
ants can  be  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Ohrist ; and 
therefore  we  are  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of 


the  danger  of  idolatry,  in  worshipping' Christ 
in  the  sacrament,  as  they  are  of  worshipping 
him  in  heaven.’ — Cath.  Christ . Inst.,  p.  77. 

“ Throughout  the  above  questions  the  writer 
pretends  to  justify  the  worship  of  the  host  only 
by  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; and  ar- 
gues that  as  that  doctrine  is  true,  he  is  as  far 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  danger  of  idolatry  in  the 
divine  worship  of  the  host,  as  Protestants  can 
be  in  worshipping  Christ  in  heaven.  Now,  if 
he  does  not  overlook  the  above  canon,  he 
tells  a wilful  falsehood : and  if  he  does  not  con- 
tradict his  Missal,  there  is  no  contradiction  be- 
tween the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England;  for  the  greatest  of 
books  asserts  positively,  that  * Mass  may  be 
defective.’ 

“ Tlius  Dr.  Challoner,  and  the  general  body 
of  your  authors,  write,  speak,  and  act,  as  if  this 
canon  had  never  existed.  It  is  only  therefore, 
by  this  fact,  that  they  do  not  sincerely  believe 
this  doctrine  of  Intention,  that  I can  account 
for  their  inconsistency,  and  the  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity of  their  conduct  in  the  worship  of  their 
host,  and  in  speaking  with  such  certainty  of 
their  consecrations,  absolutions,  <fcc.,  and  for 
their  stupidity  in  being  blind  to  the  danger  to 
which  they  are  exposed  from  all  quarters,  if  the 
above  be  not  true.  Nothing  but  a fond  conceit 
in  their  infallibility,  can  make  them  capable  of 
thus  receiving  the  doctrines  implicitly,  without 
attending  to  their  obvious,  plain  import.  As, 
therefore,  you  do  not  sincerely  believe  this  doc- 
trine, we  charitably  hope  your  practice  may  be 
sincere  in  the  divine  worship  of  the  host,  if  you 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; 
and  that  as  your  mistake  extenuates  your  guilt, 
the  Lord  will  forgive  you,  *as  yon  know  not 
what  you  do.'  ” 

- It  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  this,  that  you 
had  previously  asserted:  / 

w But  your  priests  and  people,  notwithstand- 
ing this  awful  uncertainty  and  danger,  seem  to 
be  quite  easy  in  their  minds,  and  talk  as  confi- 
dently about  their  absolutions,  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, ordinations  and  consecrations,  as  if  the 
above  canon  had  never  existed.  How  shall  we 
account  for  this  stupid  inconsistency!  Only 
by  the  foot,  that  you  do  not  sincerely  believe 
this  doctrine , and  attentively  consider  its  im- 
port and  ruinous  consequences.” 

Hence 'you  assert  in  p.  39,  that  we  do  not 
sincerely  believe  the  doctrine:  “The  conclu- 
sion also,  that  Roman  Catholics  must  be  at 
least  in  a state  of  doubt  and  anxiety  about 
all  their  sacraments I believe  is  not  in  the 
catechism,  though  it  is  also  implied:  udid 
you  sincerely  believe  your  doctrine^  which  if 
we  can  cremt  your  most  eminent  writbr% 
is  not  the  case?'*  I could  oontinue  extracts 
of  this  description  as  I pleased:  but  I am 
disgusted  and  tired,  and  hasten  to  an  obvious 
conclusion ; which  is  this : Mr.  Waddell  de- 
clares that  he  never  yet  met  a layman  of  our 
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church  wjio  understood  his  own  doctrine  of 
intention;  and  that  our  most  eminent  divines 
do  not  sincerely  believe  our  doctrine.  It  is 
clear  that  a man  must  believe  his  own  doc- 
trine, and  that  another  might  mistake  it.  Mr. 
Waddell  and  other  Protestants  impute  to  us 
a doctrine  which  is  not  ours,  by  giving  to  the 
doctrine  of  intention  a meaning  which  our 
most  eminent  divines  do  not  admit,  which 
our  laity  do  not  know,  which  our  Missal 
contradicts;  and  from  this  imputed  doctrine 
they  draw  consequences  which  do  not  follow 
from  what  we  believe : and  when  they  impute 
the  consequences  to  us  and  to  our  doctrine, 
we  complain  that  they  do  us  injustice  and 
misrepresent  our  tenets.  I leave  to  any  ra- 
tional being  to  decide  whether  this  is  not  a 
more  natural  conclusion,  than  to  assert  that 
our  laity  do  not  know  a doctrine  which  they 
are  taught,  and  that  our  clergy  do  not  be- 
lieve the  truth  of  what  they  profess  and 
teach.  Nor  is  this  a singular  instance  of 
the  pertinacity  with  which  men  like  you  will 
endeavor  to  fasten  upon  us  follies  which  we 
disclaim.  All  the  religious  papers  of  the  dif- 
ferent Protestant  churches  continually  bear 
false  witness  thus  against  us.  And  when 
we  complain  of  the  calumny ; like  you,  they 

call  US  KNAVES,  POOR  THEOLOGICAL  COWARDS, 

liars,  deceivers,  and  every  other  vile  epi- 
thet which  the  decorum  of  society  would 
not  permit  in  any  other  case : but  here,  un- 
fortunately, the  public  taste  is  vitiated,  and 
public  justice  has  yet  to  awake  in  these 
United  States,  to  protect  the  feelings  of  a 
large  body  of  citizens  who  have  been  the 
unpitied  butt  of  every  drawcansir,  whose 
ambition  for  polemic  fame  urged  him  to  pick 
up  and  use  the  poisoned  arrows  which  de- 
feated men  of  prowess  had  cast  away,  when 
they  left  the  field  with  blushes  other  than 
those  of  honor  and  of  fame. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  confess  that  the  doctrine 
which  you  impute  to  us  is  not  that  of  our 
clergy  nor  of  our  laity,  consequently  not 
ours. 

I know  not,  Sir,  whether  I shall  spare  time 
to  make  a few  more  extracts  from  your  pam- 
phlet Yours,  &c.,  &c.  B.  C. 

Charleston,  8.  C .,  Oct  4,  1830. 

LETTER  VI. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Waddell. 

Sir, — I shall  trespass  once  more  upon  you, 
and  recommend  to  your  consideration,  in  the 
first  place,  what  I conceive  to  be  a few  of 
the  contradictions  which  you  have  put  for- 
ward in  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  intention, 
so  that  if  you  should  fkvor  the  public  with 
a second  edition  of  your  pamphlet,  you  might 
be  able  either  to  attempt  their  reconciliation 
or  their  correction. 


In  your  p.  viii,  you  inform  the  world,  re- 
garding the  mighty  argument,  by  the  use  of 
which  you  fancied  you  would  “pose  the 
heroes  of  the  Miscellany  in  short  metre.” 

“ It  is  an  argument  with  which  few  Protesi- 
ants  are  acquainted.”  You  also  state,  “I 
have  never  before  seen  it  used  as  a principal 
(argument)  except  once,  when  it  was  tried 
upon  a renegade  missionary  from  Rome  to 
Ireland.”  Yet  in  page  21,  you  assure  us, 

“ I am  not  the  first  Protestant  that  has  de- 
duced these  consequences  from  your  canon; 
for  this  argument  of  uncertainty  is  one  of  the 
objections  of  Protestants  which  have  been  stand- 
ing against  your  Church  for  ages,  unanswered 
and  unattempted.” 

In  page  39,  writing  of  this  doctrine,  you 
are  good  enough  to  say  that  we  should  state 
it  fairly,  that  it  “ might  be  delivered  from  the 
consequences  deduced  from  it  by  the  cate- 
chist, and  many  other  Protestant  writers .” 

When  you  shall  have  reconciled  these  as- 
sertions, it  will  be  for  you,  who  have  read 
Bellarmine,  and  of  course  perused  the  16th 
chapter  of  his  first  book  “On  the  Sacra- 
ments in  General,”  to  inform  us  of  the  feet, 
that  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  paragraphs 
thereof  he  shows  the  difference  between  the 
doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  upon  this  topic.  You  are, 
I suppose,  also  competent  to  inform  us  of 
the  statements  and  arguments  which  are  con- 
contained  in  chapters  xxvii,  and  xxviii,  of  the 
same  book,  where,  in  ten  closely  printed  folio 
columns,  he  explains  the  doctrine  at  length, 
and  at  least  attempts  to  refute  the  statements 
of  those  two  gentlemen,  and  of  one  of  thpir 
followers.  As  I cannot  suppose  you  would 
have  ventured  to  assert  that  Bellarmine 
taught  the  doctrine  m your  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing it,  without  your  having  read  what  he 
wrote  upon  the  subject ; it  appeared  to  me 
very  like  a contradiction  in  you  to  assert 
that  the  argument  has  been  “ standing  against 
our  Church  for  ages  unanswered  and  unat- 
tempted.1' You  appear  to  be  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  our  whole  system,  for  you  assured 
us  in  page  vii,  “I  felt  confident  that  the 
Papal  system  would  be  quickly  overthrown 
by  being  brought  to  a public  investigation: 
the  weapons  of  warfare  used  by  the  Roman- 
ists are  nothing  but  frivolous  sophistry,  subtle 
distinctions,  barefaced  denials  and  for- 
geries, and  inconclusive  plausible  argu- 
ments:” that  I took  it  for  granted  you  had 
read  many  of  our  theological  works,  and  that 
you  must  of  course  have  observed  that  eveiy 
theologian  who  wrote  upon  “ The  Sacraments 
in  General,”  did  attempt  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions. I thought  it  strange  that  you  should 
contradict  this  palpable  fact  by  asserting 
that  they  were  “for  ages  unanswered  and 

II 
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unattempted?  I oould  never,  Sir,  after  the 
assertions  and  the  display  of  superior  ac- 

auirements  made  by  you,  suspect  or  permit 
tie  insinuation  that  you  had  never  read  those 
authors,  but  that  you  merely  repeated  what 
others  had  said  or  written  concerning  them. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  Sir,  to  place  you  amongst 
those  M Protestant  writers  who  learn  what 
Roman  Catholics  teach,  not  by  reading  Ro- 
man Catholic  authors.”  Your  honest  indig- 
nation at  ihe  charge  is  your  vindication.  To 
what  then  am  I to  impute  your  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  not  only  have  attempts  been 
made  but  answers  are  continually  given? 
Yet,  Sir,  to  save  your  honesty,  I fear  I 
must  tax  your  memory  with  being  seriously 
defective. 

To  the  above  I might  add  your  assertion 
in  p.  viii.  “ I have  never  met  with  a Roman- 
ist who  knew  their  own  doctrine  of  Inten- 
tion”— and  ask  you  to  reconcile  it  with  your 
assertion  in  p.  12,  that  “ Reily's  Catechism 
teaches  the  doctrine  in  much  the  same  phrase- 
ology” as  “the  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Florence  and  of  Trent”  And  also,  that  the 
doctrine  uis  taught  in  plain  unequivocal  lan- 
guage in  * The  Abridgment  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine ,’  a book  publicly  authorized,  and 
of  general  use  in  Ireland,  as  a book  of  in- 
struction for  the  common  people.” 

There  are  several  other  contradictions  to 
which  I could  easily  refer,  but  my  object  is 
not  to  exhibit  your  imperfections ; I sought 
merely  to  justify  myself  in  asserting  that 
our  doctrine  of  Intention  was  misrepresented. 
However,  I shall  give  one  other  specimen  of 
your  consistency.  In  page  15,  you  have  the 
following  passage : 


“ For  the  sincere  belief  and  clear  view  of  the 
above  necessary  consequences  of  this  doctrine 
would  so  confound  both  priests  and  people,  that 
your  priests  would  no  more  venture  to  minister 
m holy  or  unholy  things,  than  I would,  if  I sin- 
cerely believed  it ; neither  would  their  people 
venture  to  attend  upon  their  masses,  or  place 
any  confidence  in  their  sacraments ; nOr  would 
they  talk  so  confidently  about  these  things  as 
they  do.  What ! you  ask,  do  you  think  our 
priests  would  swear  to  a doctrine  they  do  not 
believe  ? This  is  the  most  charitable  construc- 
tion of  their  inconsistency.  I do  not  say,  in- 
deed, that  they  would  wilfully  and  knowingly 
forswear  themselves ; for  this  inconsistency 
can  be  accounted  for  without  such  a supposi- 
tion, when  we  consider  that  you  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  infallibility,  which  requires  implicit 
faith  in  the  decisions  of  your  church/’ 

In  this  passage  you  are  kind  enough  equi- 
valently to  declare  that  you  do  not  charge 
our  priests  with  perjury.  This,  Sir,  is  ex- 
ceedingly charitable ; but  I am  at  a loss  how 
it  shall  be  reconciled  with  the  following  pas- 
sage in  p.  v. 


“ They  not  only  declare  upon  oath,  that,  at 
the  time  of  swearing,  they  believe  the  creed  of 
Pope  Pius,  but  that  they  will  never  deviate 
from  it.  Of  course  they  swear,  that  they  will 
shut  their  eyes  against  all  arguments,  however 
strong  and  conclusive,  that  they  may  be  offered 
against  the  absurdities  of  that  creed.  They 
also  swear,  that  they  wiU  teach  the  people  that 
they  cannot  be  saved,  unless  they  beueve  all 
its  gross,  contradictory,  and  palpably  false  ar- 
ticles. Therefore,  every  pnest  who  is  true  to 
this  oath,  must  necessarily  blind  himself  to  the 
glaring  absurdities  of  the  papacy.  Such  bigots 
I do  not  accuse  of  wilful  fraud  in  recommending 
their  system  to  the  world — but  I can,  by  no 
means,  exempt  those  from  the  heavy  charge, 
who  have  studied  the  Scriptures,  the  fathers, 
history  and  general  councils ; neither  can  I acquit 
any  of  them  from  wilful  fraud  and  corrupt 
prejury,  who  deny  any  of  their  doctrines,  which 
they  are  sworn  to  confess  tilt  the  last  breath  of 
their  lives.  How  awfully,  then,  do  the  general 
body  of  the  Papal  priests  trifle  with  their  con- 
sciences, whenever  they  are  assailed  with  in- 
quiry, and  find  it  necessary  to  deny  their  doc- 
trines! In  these  fraudful  artifices  they  suc- 
ceed amazingly  in  perverting  the  weak  and 
ignorant,  and  in  keeping  their  deluded  people 
from  ever  knowing  the  blessed  doctrines  of  the 
gloriouB  Gospel ; or  even  their  own  creed,  which 
they  are  sworn  to  teach  them.  Surely  the 
Papal  clergy  are  the  most  complete  tools  Satan 
lias  in  this  world ; and  the  Papal  system,  besides 
being  the  most  pernicious,  is  the  most  degrading 
to  the  human  mind,  that  Satan  has  ever  con- 
trived— but  it  is  to  be  hoped  its  end  19  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  that  its  votaries  will  shortly  be 
aroused  to  a spirit  of  inquiry.” 

How  will  you  reconcile  it  to  your  asser- 
tion in  p.  iv,  when  you  state  of  the  priests 
whom  you  designate  as  M emissaries  of  the 
man  of  sin” — that  respecting  their  own  doc- 
trines u These  things  they  know  to  be  arrant 
falsehoods,”  and  this  other  extract  from  p.  43. 


M Is  it  not  then  evident  you  have  leagued 
together  to  deny  your  doctrines,  when  it  can 
be  done,  that  you  may  impose  your  false  sys- 
tem upon  the  world  by  the  lump ; to  entrap 
the  desultory,  ignorant  and  unstable ; and  to 
keep  your  own  poor  sons  of  delusion  within 
your  pale?  The  Church  of  Rome  is  like  a 
ship  on  sea,  in  which  there  are  smuggled  goods. 
When  she  is  pursued  and  in  danger  of  being 
searched,  those  contraband  goods  are  sometimes 
thrown  overboard  to  save  the  ship  and  cargo 
from  being  taken  and  confiscated.  So  in  your 
bark  of  various  wares,  when  she  is  assailed  by 
inquiry ; some  of  her  absurdities  must  be  sa- 
crificed at  the  shrine  of  falsehood  and  deception, 
to  save  the  whole  cause  from  destruction  by  the 
rays  of  light. 

“ And  now  gentlemen,  what  are  intelligent 
Protestants  to  think  of  yourselves  and  your 
great  cause  I When  .we  see  it  deserted  and 
denied  in  the  time  of  need  by  its  most  able  ad- 
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▼ocates,  who  propose  to  maintain  it,  and  publish 
a weekly  paper  for  the  purpose,  can  we  imagine 
for  a moment,  it  can  be  the  cause  of  God  and 
truth  I Blush  gentlemen,  if  you  are  capable  of 
blushing ; for  once  own  that  you  have  acted 
criminally,  and  away  for  the  future  with  such 
disingenuous  artifices.  Avow  your  doctrines 
unreservedly  and  fairly,  like  honest  men,  and 
defend  them  if  you  can;  and  if  you  cannot,  let 
them  go  to  destruction. 

“ The  noble  work  of  B.  0.  on  this  subject,  has 
served  no  other  purpose  than  to  deceive  the 
poor  stupid  subjects  of  the  triple  crown ; to 
show  that  the  work  is  indispensably  necessary, 
but  impracticable ; and  to  pour  contempt  and 
ridicule  upon  the  great  cause.  Priest  Hughes 
of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  found  fault  with  the 
editors  of  the  Church  Register,  for  representing 
the  Romish  clergy  as  knaves,  and  their  people 
as  fools,  irthey  have  ever  said  any  thing  to 
that  amount,  have  you  not  illustrated  their  re- 
mark f Have  you  not  shown  yourselves  to  be 
knaves  in  a public  paper,  by  attempting  to  palm 
such  a flat  denial  of  your  doctrines  upon  the 
world  ? — And  have  you  not  treated  your  read- 
ers as  the  silliest  fools,  by  showing  that  you 
could  impose  such  a palpable  fraud  upon  their 
ignorance  and  credulity  i” 

We  have  it  stated  by  him  in  p.  v,  that 
every  priest  at  his  ordination  takes  an  oath 
to  keep,  to  profess  and  to  confess  unto  the 
last  breath  of  his  life,  constantly  whole  and 
inviolate,  the  true  Catholic  faith,  of  course, 
if  at  any  period,  he  shall  willingly  and  know- 
ingly deny  that  faith,  he  is  a perjurer.  You 
say,  you  do  not  accuse  them  of  perjury. 
Will  you  reconcile  that  assertion  with  this 
charge  in  p.  55. 

“It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  her  priests 
oppose,  with  all  their  might  and  influence,  a 
book  so  admirably  calculated  as  the  Bible  is  to 
lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  her  pernicious 
absurdities — no  wonder  that  priest  Hughes  in- 
advertently classes  it  amongst  the  books  that 
are  circulated  against  Popery — with  Blanco 
White,  Father  Clement,  and  Andrew  Dunn. 
To  keep  off  this  light  they  must  raise  an  outcry 
of  slander  and  misrepresentation  against  Pro- 
testants, and  like  B.  G.,  with  his  quondam 
brethren,  deny  her  doctrines  when  fairly  stated 
by  them.  By  these  unfair  means,  and  by  as- 
persing the  characters  of  the  Reformers  and 
modem  writers,  and  by  telling  thousands  of 
palpable  falsehoods,  sufficient  to  make  a devil 
blush,  they  get  their  pernicious  ends  too  well 
accomplished,  in  deceiving  the  ignorant  of  their 
own,*  and  many  of  the  unwary  of  other  persua- 
sions. But  the  time  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when  your  much  injured  people  will  read,  and 
hear,  and  think  for  themselves : and  wj>en  the 
Lord  shall  44  consume  the  man  of  sin  with  the 
spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  him  with  the 
brightness  of  his  coming.” 

“ If,  moreover,  you  cheat  your  readers  by 
pretending  to  explain  and  maintain  your  doc- 


! trines,  while  you  slyly  keep  some  of  them  in 
the  back  ground,  and  even  deny  them  when 
others  happen  to  bring  them  forward;  and 
above  all,  it  you  wilfully  *ud  knowingly  make 
false  statements  of  your  doctrines,  with  a view 
to  deceive  the  whole  country,  you  cannot  surely 
think  that  all  your  neighbors  are  so  totally 
destitute  of  charity  and  regard  for  the  truth, 
as  to  suffer  such  pious  frauds  to  pass  unnoticed 
in  broad  day-light.” 

And  with  this  in  pp.  64  and  66. 

M That  ‘you  make  false  statements  of  your 
doctrine/  is,  indeed,  an  offensive  charge 
one  of  a very  heavy  nature ; and  1 confess  it 
shows  very  clearly,  to  you  at  least,  that  no 
benefit  to  your  cause  could  result  from  a con- 
troversy with  me,  but  rather  much  hurt  and 
damage ; for  you  know  very  well  that  I could 
substantiate  this  charge  very  hastily  1” 

I am  tired,  and  so  probably  are  my  read- 
ers. As  I have  not  given  to  them  all  your 
beauties,'  I shall  now  insert  a few  to  edify 
them,  and  to  gratify  yourself. 

1 have  in  every  extract  from  your  produc- 
tion given  sufficient  specimens  of  your  vitu- 
peration, but  the  following  extract  from  your 
52d  page  is  too  curious  to  be  overlooked. 
I do  not  believe  the  letters  which  appear  to 
the  American  reader  so  unintelligible,  are 
either  Greek,  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  1 am  told 
that  they  are  wretchedly  spelled  Irish,  in 
every  polysyllable  of  which  there  is  a pal- 
pable violation  of  the  first  rule  of  orthography 
which  has  been  thus  furnished  to  me ; Leathern 
le  lealhan  '$  ceal  le  ceal. 

“Now  that  Priests  do  expect  and  receive 
this  cringing  submission  from  their  flocks,  very 
far  more  than  any  other  description  of  clergy- 
men do,  is  a fact  that  meets  the  eye  of  daily 
observation,  in  every  place  where  they  can 
have  their  people  wrapt  in  tenfold  night,  and 
had  exercise  this  absolute  despotism.  There- 
fore are  their  people  so  foolishly  afraid  of  their 
curses  on  the  one  hand,  (which  they  so  fre- 
quently thunder  out  against  them,)  and  so  su- 
perstitiously  fond  of  their  blessings,  which  they 
must  have  upon  every  occasion.  And  so  far 
from  discouraging  this  baseness  of  mind,  this 
intoxicating  superstition,  the  Priests  promote 
it  with  all  their  power,  from  tender  years  up  to 
gray  hairs ; so  tnat  the  people,  they  who  fear 
so  little  to  break  the  decalogue  on  eveiw  hand, 
and  under  the  Priests'  very  eye ; yet  look  up 
with  fear  and  awe  to  them,  as  if  they  were 
little  Gods  upon  earth.  Their  common  saying 
is,  ‘ Who  has  such  virtue  as  the  Priest  f*  4 Be 
far  Innoid  Iosa  Croisda  aguinn  er  a taliv  e.’ 
4 He  is  the  man  whom  we  have  in  the  place  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  earth.’  This  the  Pope  always 
claims  to  be,  ‘Christ’s  Vicar  on  earth,’  and 
every  Priest  is  a little  Pope  inJiis  own  parish. 

44  This  was  exactly  the  error  of  the  Jews. 
They  hated  a rejected  Christ  and  his  Gospel, 
and  thus  cleaved  to  their  Priests  who  taught 
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them  for  doctrines  the  traditions  of  men,  till 
God’s  wrath  came  on  them  to  the  ML  A sad 
warning  to  all !” 

I assure  you,  Sir,  that  to  us  in  this  quarter 
of  the  Union  it  is  quite  a novelty  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  Catholic  priests  thunder  out 
curses ; though  it  is  a fact  that  we  like  to 
partake  of  their  blessings  and  their  prayers. 
They  possess  our  esteem  and  affection ; but 
we  neither  know  of  their  being  Popes,  nor 
of  their  having  parishes. 

A specimen  or  two  of  your  boasting  will 
perhaps  edify  those  who  liave  read  these 
letters,  and  are  thus  qualified  to  estimate  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rests.  1 make  the 
extract  from  pp.  53,  54,  and  55. 

“Now,  as  by  these  false  and  fraudful  doc- 
trines, the  people  have  been  the  trembling 
dupes  and  slaves  of  the  Papal  clergy,  and  the 
world  troubled ; so  bv  the  simple  inquiry  of  the 
people,  when  they  shall  once  be  roused  to  it, 
will  the  whole  body  of  them  fall  iuto  instant 
annihilation.  This  I prove  to  demonstration 
intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity,  thus : 

“ Let  any  inquirer  approach  the  next  Priest 
or  Bishop,  Do  you  allow  there  is  a canon, 
which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  intention  in 
the  minister,  m order  to  the  integrity  of  a 
sacrament  ? If  he  shall  say  ‘ there  is  no  such 
canon,’  he  is  then  confronted  by  the  canon 
itself,  and  the  rubric  of  his  own  Missal ; but  if  he 
admit  it,  yet  says,  4 it  is  frivolous  and  not  bind- 
ing,’ he  then  destroys  his  own  foundation,  and 
rums  himself ; for  if  the  canon  be  foolish  and 
false,  then  the  infallibility  which  in  two  councils 
decreed  it,  and  the  church  founded  on  it,  which 
for  three  centuries  back  has  taught  it,  are  foolish 
and  false,  and  so  drop  headlong  with  it ; but  if 
he  allow  4 there  is  such  a canon,  and  it  is  true,’ 
then  he  is  in  a labyrinth  of  difficulties,  out  of 
whioh  he  can  never  extricate  himself,  without 
a magic  wand ; for  the  next  question  will  be, 
* How  can  you  possibly  know  whether  you  are 
a Priest,  or  whether  you  are  a Christian  at  all  V 
At  this  question  he  is  startled  ! He  is  amazed  1 
He  trembles  1 He  can’t  answer,  or  if  he  will 
answer  at  all,  he  stammers  out,  4 Indeed,  I con- 
fess, it  is  a very  difficult  business ; I must  own, 
according  to  our  Church,  it  is  a thing  impossible 
to  be  known  whether  I am  truly  baptized,  or 
truly  ordained  at  all  1’  ” 

44  4 And  if  you  don’t  know,  and  if  none  of  you 
know,  how  alarming  must  be  the  situation  of  all 
those  to  whom  you  have  ministered ; not  know- 
ing but  we  have  been  receiving  false  sacraments, 
and  worshipping  false  hosts,  all  our  lives  1 How 
came  you  to  be  guilty  of  so  great  wickedness 
as  to  assume  the  office  at  all,  to  bring  des- 
truction upon  yourselves,  upon  us,  and  our  little 
ones  9 Tou  tell  us  your  infallibility  is  a safe 
guide  to  Heaven:  if  so,  why  does  it  not  lead 
yourselves  out  of  these  difficulties  that  so  press 
you,  and  defend  you  and  us  from  the  risk  of 
that  damnation  which  is  consequent  on  receiving 
a false  sacrament,  and  worshipping  a false  host 


as  you  own  9 If  it  will  give  us  no  help,  no  re- 
lief; it  is  good  for  nothing.  How  then  can  it  be 
a sure  guide  to  Heaven,  or  from  God  f Then 
we  must  turn  away  from  you  forever  to  the 
Scriptures,  nor  suffer  ourselves  or  our  little  ones 
to  be  deceived  any  longer.’  Inquiry  thus  spread- 
ing through  the  land,  nay,  through  the  world; 
ami  being  pressed  upon  the  Massmen,  they 
cannot  stand  before  it,  they  must  fly  and  hide 
themselves ; so 4 one  chases  a thousand,  and  two 
puts  ten  thousand  to  flight’  ” 

44  Thus  are  they  overthrown  to  a man,  from 
the  Pope  on  his  throne  to  the  meanest  eccle- 
siastic. Thus  the  whole  Papal  Church,  with  all 
its  apparatus,  goes  to  ruin  at  once ; even  as  the 
mill-stone  which  the  mighty  angel  cast  into  the 
sea.  Thus  Babylon  will  sink,  to  rise  again  no 
more  forever.  Thus  .will  the  world  be  rid  in  a 
moment  of  this  great  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
churches,  as  she  arrogant  ly  styles  herself.  This 
haughty  and  furious  disturber — this  prolific  pa- 
rent of  deceits  and  artifices!  who  filled  the 
world  with  pernicious  superstitions,  grievous 
contentions,  confusion,  intolerance  and  blood ! 
None  who  know  history,  can  deny  this.  O Lord, 
hasten  the  time,  and  stir  up  the  people  quickly 
to  this  so  necessary  and  salutary  inquiry. 

44  And  now  methinks  the  ingenious  edifice  of 
the  Papal  building,  put  together  with  such  care 
and  industry,  for  so  many  ages,  of  which  its  par- 
tisans have  so  mightily  boasted,  crying  out, 
4 What  church  is  like  unto  it,  or  can  make  war 
with  it !’  is  like  a curious  piece  of  mechanism, 
called  a puzzling  stick,  brought  forth  by  chil- 
dren, which,  with  great  triumph,  they  exhibit 
to  the  ignorant,  who  stand  gazing  at  it  with 
great  wonder  and  delight,  praising  the  wonder- 
ful hand  that  formed  it.  But  while  they  are  in 
this  rapture  of  admiration,  behqld ! an  unsus- 
pected liand  takes  it  to  look  on,  pulls  out  the 
little  key  peg,  and  lo ! instantly  it  falls  to  pieces. 
Their  joy  is  turned  into  mortification,  their  lit- 
tle show  is  over ; they  hang  down  their  heads 
and  retire.  So  it  fares  with  your  cunning  dis- 
putants, when  the  key  peg  is  pulled  out  of 
their  sophistry  by  the  hand  of  fair  inquiry. 

44  Having  thus  battered  down  your  strong 
fortress,  and  damaged  some  of  your  inner  works, 
by  your  own  canon  of  Intention,  I intend,  if  God 
permit,  after  perhaps  doing  a little  more  dam- 
age, to  examine  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
ideal  fortress  was  built  by  the  proud  sons  of 
imposture,  as  well  as  the  materials  and  curious 
construction  of  the  work,  which  has  forages 
been  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  Papal  world : and 
I think  when  strictly  examined,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  been  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision !” 

The  following  from  page  60  is  a specimen 
of  combined  virulence,  (masting  and  self-con- 
tradiction: 

“Upon  these  creatures  yon  could  impose 
very  easily ; for  if  yon  could  say  any  thing  at 
all,  they  would  dap  it  and  shout  applause.  I 
will  not  say,  however,  that  all  your  readers  are 
such  simpletons ; for  there  are  no  doubt,  a few 
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amongst  them  who  are  men  of  some  penetra- 
tion : but  these  again  are  as  easily  satisfied  as 
the  others.  Should  you  deceive  the  multitude, 
you  would  please  them ; for  they  are  so  much  i 
in  love  with  the  great  cause,  that  they  like  to  | 
see  it  supported  and  advanced  by  any  means, 
right  or  wrong;  as  they  are  as  obeat  knaves 
as  YOURSELVES.  But  should  you  once  bring  this 
subject  on  the  carpet,  and  then  not  be  aide  to 
say  one  word  upon  it  to  invalidate  the  obvious 
consequences,  which  I have  pointed  out,  you 
woula  be  in  a hobble ; for  the  knaves,  would 
be  offended  with  you  for  betraying  the  secret ; 
and  the  simpletons  would  then  perhaps  see 
that  your  church  is  not  only  fallible,  but  foolish, 
and/or  from  being  invincible. 

“ There  is  also  another  reason  why  you  can- 
not with  safety,  or  even  a good  grace,  bring 
this  subject  now  before  your  readers.  You  re- 
member well  that  you  had  it  before  them  once, 
some  time  ago,  and  that  you  had  (O  wretched 
case !)  to  deny  it,  even  to  a Bishop:  should  you, 
therefore,  bring  it  on  the  carpet  now  again,  and 
acknowledge  it  to  be  your  doctrine,  fairly  sta- 
ted, how  would  it  look  ? All  men  would  then 
see  your  knavery,  who  would  read  your  paper 
with  any  degree  of  attention;  even  perhaps 
your  own  poor  admirers;  your  knavery  would 
perhaps  be  exposed  to  the  world,  and  would 
reflect  such  infamy  on  your  wretched  cause, 
which,  it  would  be  found,  is  maintained  by 
such  pious  frauds,  that  your  fond  hopes  of  pro- 
moting it,  and  of  gaining  blind  converts  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  would  perhaps  be  blasted 
for  ever. 

“ It  is  indeed  impossible  to  conceive  the 
amount  of  damage  that  might  accrue  to  your 
Diana  should  you  thus  lay  this  doctrine  before 
your  Ephesians,  and  acknowledge  it  after  your 
shameful  denial ; and  therefore  you  do  well  not 
to  lay  it  before  them  in  the  way  in  which  I 
have  proposed.  I acknowledge  indeed  that  this 
doctrine  is  taught  to  the  common  people  in  their 
catechisms  and  other  books  of  instruction ; but 
they  read  it  over  without  ever  perceiving  its 
consequences,  and  afterwards  deny,  and  even 
forget,  that  they  have  heard  of  any  such  doc- 
trine” 

One  extract  more  is  all  which  I shall  pro- 
duce, it  is  so  characteristic.  It  is  found  in 
page  41. 

u This  shameful  practice,  the  disavowal  and 
toncealnurU  of  your  doctrines , is  the  main  point 
in  your  controversy.  By  this  blessed  expedient 
you  keep  millions  of  miserable  stupid  souls  fast 


locked  in  the  thraldom  of  Pepery  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  you  cannot  use  compulsion, 
and  then  boast  of  these  poor  deluded  millions, 
as  a conclusive  argument  for  your  great  cause. 
We  can  see  by  this  trick  very  clearly,  what  this 
large  argument  fairly  amounts  to,  and  how  far 
the  testimony  of  such  deceived  stupid  witness- 
es, though  millions  in  number,  ought  to  go  in 
important  matters  in  all  soul  concerns.  By  this 
cunning  policy  I was  once  deceived  myseu  into 
a belief  that  you  were  an  injured,  misrepre- 
sented people,  and  was  brought  into  difficulties 
and  perplexities  by  your  plausible  arguments ; 
but  when  I afterwards  obtained  from  your  own 
best  writers  and  standard  books  a correct 
knowledge  of  your  system,  and  learned  to  see 
through  their  sophistry,  my  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties soon  vanished,  and  I saw  clearly  the  cloven 
foot  of  Popery:  and  the  mean  artifices  by 
which  it  is  maintained  served  no  other  purpose 
than  to  stamp  eternal  infamy  on  a cause  which 
needs  such  deceitful  support.  In  this  way  thou- 
sands of  ignorant  persons  are  imposed  upon  by 
your  machiavillians,  and  deluded  into  the  pale 
of  Popery.  Their  specious  arguments  easily  go 
down  with  them,  when  they  hear  of  your  pro- 
mises of  life  upon  the  performance  of  easy  con- 
ditions, while  they  are  permitted  to  walk  after 
the  lusts  of  their  hearts,  and  to  retain  their 
idols — their  venial  sins,  from  the  temporary 

Sunishment  of  which  you  can  afterwards  easily 
eliver  them  by  your  holy,  or  rather  unholy 
water,  your  extreme  unction,  masses,  indul- 
gences and  other  impositions.  O Syren  song ! 
surely  Satan  himself  teas  the  author  and  pro- 
moter of  such  pious  frauds .” 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Waddell,  to  take  my  leave, 
and  to  cherish  the  hope  that  the  readers  of 
the  Miscellany  will,  in  the  statements  which 
I have  made,  feel  that  I was  justified  in  as- 
serting that  our  doctrine  of  Intention  is 
misrepresented  by  Protestant  writers ; also, 
that  from  the  extracts  which  have  been  made 
from  your  production,  they  will  see  that  the 
editors  of  the  Miscellany  would  have  been 
wanting  in  self-respect  and  have  flailed  in 
the  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  patrons, 
had  they  descended  to  a contest  with  you ; 
and  Sir,  allow  me  to  add  the  expression  of 
my  trust,  that  no  circumstance  shall  again 
require  of  me  to  be  engaged  as  I have  lately 
been.  I remain,  Sir,  with  sentiments  be- 
coming the  occasion, 

Yours,  dtc.,  &c.,  B.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  October  11,  1830. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  A LADY,  ON  SOME  OBSERVATIONS  OF  REV.  MR.  BEDELL, 

Respecting  transubstantiation  and  consubstantiation. 

[The  following  Letter,  which  contains  in  itself  an  explanation  of  its  occasion,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written,  appeared  in  Volume  VII  of  the  “U.  S.  Catholic  Miscellany  " 
for  1827.] 


To  Miss  *****  1 

My  Dear  Madam, — Our  friend,  * * * 
to  whom  you  sent  the  treatise  of  Bickersteth 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  notes  by  the  Rev. 
Gregory  T.  Bedell,  A.  M.,  has  asked  me  for 
an  explanation  of  the  following  passage  which 
you  marked  for  her  consideration,  and  myj 
solution. 

i 

u These  terms,  transubstantiation,  and  con- 
substantiation , though  they  may  be  understood 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  reader*  of  this 
work,  are  not  properly  understood  by  all,  and 
it  is  therefore  hoped  that  a definition  of  them 
may  not  be  considered  out  of  place,  or  unim- 
portant By  transubstantiation,  is  meant  that 
immediately  on  the  act  of  consecration,  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine,  become  actually 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ , so  as  no  longer 
to  be  bread  and  wine.  It  is  easy  for  any  one 
who  will  calmly  reflect  on  the  subject,  to  see 
the  monstrous  absurdity  of  this  dogma  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  attempted  to 
defend  this  doctrine,  upon  the  principle  that 
it  is  a great  mystery ; and  I once  heard  Bishop 
England  remark,  that  the  miracle  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  because  that  while  to  the  senses 
there  appears  nothing  but  bread  and  wine, 
there  was,  in  fact  and  essence,  no  bread  and 
wine  present,  but  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  A mystery,  as  correctly  understood, 
is  something  which  transcends  the  limited 
powers  of  reason,  but  which  has  nothing  in  it 
contrary  to  reason.  In  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation, however,  there  is  a palpable 
contradiction ; for  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
cannot  mislead  us  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
thing  submitted  to  examination.  If  the  con- 
secrated bread  appears  like  bread,  feels  like 
bread,  smells  like  bread,  and  tastes  like  bread, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  that  it 
should  all  the  while,  be  real  flesh  and  blood,  of 
which,  to  the  senses,  it  has  not  one  appearance 
or  attribute.  One  great  error  of  this  kind 
generally  paves  the  way  for  another  equally 
or  still  more  monstrous.  On  the  idea  that 
the  consecrated  wafer  is  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  is  founded  the  denial  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity ; for  the  wafer  being  chatiged 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  body  being 
composed  of  flesh  and  blood,  so  whoever  eats 


the  wafer,  does  of  necessity  eat  the  flesh  and 
drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  Thus 
much  for  the  absurd  and  most  unaccountable 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  with  its  con- 
comitants. 

“ ConsubslantialioTtfAkindTed  doctrine,  was 
held  by  many  of  the  early  Lutherans.  I do 
not  know  that  it  is  held  by  the  modern  Lu- 
therans, and  though  I am  not  prepared  to 
say,  I am  rather  of  opinion  that  it  is  not,  but 
that  they  agree  in  sentiment  with  our  own 
Church.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  on 
this  point.  The  doctrine  does  not  vary  very 
materially  from  transubstantiation  when  cri- 
tically examined ; and  there  seems  to  be  rather 
a nominal  distinction  between  the  terms  than 
a real  difference.  By  consubstantiation  is 
to  be  understood,  that  after  the  consecration 
of  the  elements,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  really  present,  though  the  bread  and  wine 
remain  tne  same  in  their  nature  and  qualities. 

“ In  contradistinction  of  these  enormous 
opinions,  our  Church  holds  the  doctrine  that 
the  bread  and  the  wine  are  simply  the  em- 
blems or  symbols  of  the  body  ana  blood  of 
Christ,  and  the  28th  article  declares,  that 
‘ the  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken  and  eaten  in 
the  Supper,  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiri- 
tual manner.  And  the  mean  whereby  the 
body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the 
Supper  is  faith.'  ” — G.  T.  B. 

I was  not  aware  until  I read  this  note  that 
I had  the  honor  of  being  introduced  to  the 
readers  of  the  work.  I have,  however,  little 
reason  to  complain  of  having  been  misrepre- 
sented, because  1 have  frequently  testified  that 
in  the  holy  Eucharist,  although  to  the  senses 
it  appears  to  be  bread  and  wine,  there  is  not 
in  reality  either  bread  or  wine;  but  the  reve- 
rend note-maker  has  mistaken  my  meaning  if 
he  believed  me  to  say  that  this  was  “ still  a 
more  extraordinary  miracle  than  transubstan- 
tiation,” because  transubstantiation  means 
that  at  the  consecration,  the  bread  and  wine 
are  substantially,  though  not  visibly  changed 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  that  the 
latter  substance  retains  the  appearance  of  the 
former.  I therefore  must  say  that  it  is  one 
and  the  same  miracle  and  not  two,  one  of 
which  is  less  and  another  more  extraordinary. 
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I am  one  who  has  calmly  reflected  on  the 
subject,  and  must  avow  that  I do  not  find  it 
easy  to  see  any  monstrous  absurdity  in  this 
dogma ; neither  have  I ever  known  an  at- 
tempt made  to  defend  the  doctrine  upon  the 
ground  of  its  being  a mystery,  which  would 
indeed  be  a silly  effort,  and  no  proof ; but  I 
have  always  known  it  to  be  defended  upon  the 
ground  of  its  being  within  the  power  of  God 
to  effect  such  a change,  and  declared  by 
Christ  that  God  would  make  it.  If  the  Re- 
verend gentleman  has  not  learned  those 
grounds  before,  I trust  he  may  now  become 
acquainted  with  them,  and  I regret  my  ina- 
bility to  convey  my  ideas  intelligibly  to  my 
auditors ; for  when  the  Reverend  gentleman 
heard  me  moke  the  statement  which  he  gives, 
I certainly  must  have  attempted  to  urge 
those  grounds,  and  not  the  flimsy  one  which 
he  adduces,  for  I always  gave  the  two  above 
stated  and  never  gave  the  last. 

Admitting  his  definition  of  a mystery: 
when  he  proceeds  to  apply  his  fact  to  that 
principle,  the  gentleman  is  quite  too  hasty; 
the  term  of  comparison  which  he  assumes  in 
the  definition  is  the  phrase  u contrary  to  rea- 
son in  fair  argument  this  same  term  is  what 
should  be  used  in  his  application  of  the  fact: 
instead  of  this,  however,  he  give  us  the  phrase 
“contradiction  to  the  senses”  This  is  a 
looseness  of  language  which  I should  not 
have  expected  from  a gentleman  who  finds 
it  so  “ easy  to  see  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  a dogma”  held  to  be  reasonable  and  true 
by  the  most  learned  men  whom  Christendom 
has  produced.  I shall  not  remark  upon  the 
plain  logical  distinction  between  “ contrary 
propositions”  and  “ contradictory  proposi- 
tions,” which  shows  me  that  two  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  together  false,  which  can  never 
occur  as  regards  two  of  the  latter ; but  I 
will  remark  that  the  gentleman  must  have 
been  very  hasty  indeed,  in  making  the 
thoughtless  assertion  that  senses  and  reason 
mean  the  same.  In  opposition  to  this  doc- 
trine several  examples  might  be  easily  fur- 
nished, but  I shall  defer  adducing  one  until 
we  examine  hi9  next  expression,  which  is  put 
forward  in  semblance  of  proof  for  this  posi- 
tion. 

He  says  that  “ the  evidence  of  the  senses 
cannot  mislead  us  to  the  reality  of  the  thing 
submitted  for  examination.”  I really  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  this,  unless  it* 
be  merely  to  assert  that  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  is  sufficient  to  prove  to  us  the  reality , 
that  is  the  real  existence  of  the  object.  I am 
not  disposed  to  auairel  with  him  upon  this, 
though  a learned  Bishop  of  the  Irish  Protest- 
tant  Church,  Berkley  of  Cloyne,  would  never 
admit  his  proposition,  and  would  contend 
that  it  was  impossible  to  defend  the  Chris- 


tian religion  against  infidels,  except  by  deny- 
ing its  truth : however,  I differ  from  this 
learned  prelate,  and  I avow  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bedell,  that  the  evidence  of  my  senses  testi- 
fies to  me  the  real  existence  of  a body  or  sub- 
stance, or  thing.  But  a subsequent  question 
is,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  substance  or 
thing ; and  with  all  deference  I will  assert 
that  the  evidence  of  the  senses  alone  will  in 
several  instances,  grossly  mislead  us  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  substance  whose  reality 
they  testify  : and  if  I can  establish  a single 
case  in  which  the  nature  of  the  substance  is 
widely  different  from  its  appearance  to  the 
senses,  “ contrary  to  the  senses,”  will  not  be 
“ contrary  to  reason,”  and  the  entire  of  Mr. 
Bedell's  illusive  fortress  will  vanish.  1 
could  exhibit  several  instances  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  and  other  departments  of  nature,  as 
well  as  in  its  more  unusual  phenomena,  not 
to  mention  works  of  art,  that  would  bear 
powerfully  upon  the  case ; but . no  one  of 
these  would  answer  my  present  purpose  with 
equal  fitness  as  an  instance  taken  from  the 
Bible,  and  that,  like  the  mystery  of  which  we 
treat,  is  above  reason,  but  not  contradictory 
to  it  The  Reverend  gentleman  will  not  ask 
me  to  refer  to  chapter  and  verse,  for  what  he 
so  well  knows  to  have  frequently  occurred ; 
the  appearance  of  angels  in  the  human  form ; 
where  the  substance  was  of  one  nature  and 
the  appearance,  of  which  alone  the  senses 
could  take  cognizance,  was  of  a nature  altoge- 
ther different  Surely  the  spiritualized  body 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  Sacrament  differs  not 
more  from  bread,  than  the  spiritual  substance 
of  an  angel  does  from  a human  body.  Would 
the  Rev.  gentleman  allow  the  following  to 
be  good  argument  for  an  infidel  in  such  a 
case.  “ If  it  appears  like  a human  body,  feels 
like  a human  body,  smells  like  a human  body 
and  tastes  like  a human  body,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  it  should  be  all  the  while  a real, 
angel,”  therefore  I will  not  believe  that  it 
is  an  angel  but  a human  being?  Would  it 
not  be  more  congenial  to  your  Bible  and  to 
your  common  sense,  to  argue  thus  ? “ The 
appearance  indeed  is  that  of  bread,  but  God 
who  can  clothe  one  substance  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  another,  and  who  has  clothed  the 
angelic  substance  with  the  human  appear- 
ance, has  declared  to  me  that  at  the  consecra- 
tion he  changes  the  substance,  continuing  the 
former  appearance  unchanged : what  his  pow- 
er can  effect  ,his  word  can  testify : my  senses 
have  frequently  deceived  roe,  but  the  word 
of  God  is  true,  nor  am  I deceived,  for  my 
senses  testify  truly  that  there  is  some  real 
thing  here  bearing  the  appearance  of  bread, 
but  God  testifies  that  its  nature , is  now  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ; thus  my 
senses  which  testify  only  to  the  appearances. 
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but  not  to  the  nature  of  things,  testify  truly, 
for  the  appearance  exists ; but  this  does  not 
contradict  reason,  which  testifies  that  God  can 
clothe  one  substance  with  the  appearance  of 
another;  nor  the  declaration  of  Christ,  who 
says  of  the  substance,  “ this  is  my  body , this 
ii  my  blood.” 

Do  not  then,  my  dear  madam,  I entreat  you, 
despise  my  intellect,  nor  reproach  me,  as  the 
reverend  note-maker  does,  with  believing  a 

MONSTROUS  ABSURDITY,  A PALPABLE  CONTRA- 
DICTION and  a great  error;  I should  rather 
hope  you  would  believe  that  the  spiritual  cri- 
tic was  guilty  of  an  oversight,  which  a little 
study  of  his  metaphysics,  his  logic,  and  his 
Bible,  together  with  the  testimony  of  mil- 
lions of  wiser  and  more  learned  men  than 
either  he  or  1 can  assume  to  be,  would  correct ; 
especially  if  joined  to  a little  of  that  humility 
which  is  so  bright  a gem  in  the  decoration  of 
a Christian  pastor. 

The  reverend  gentleman  makes  another 
mistake  in  assigning  the  reason  for  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  “ the  denial  of  the  cup  to 
the  laity.”  It  is  uot  true  that  communion 
under  both  kinds  is  throughout  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  restricted  to  the  clergy, 
though  it  is  true  that  in  the  great  Western 
Patriarchate  of  which  we  form  a portion,  the 
ancient  discipline  has  been  and  still  continues 
of  giving  communion  only  under  one  kind. 
The  grounds  for  this  discipline  are  principally, 
that  it  is  a convenient  usage  which  has  al- 
ways existed  more  or  less  extensively  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles ; and  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  not  only  that  it  was 
frequently  so  administered  by  the  Apostles, 
but  probably  once,  if  not  oftener,  by  our  bless- 
ed Lord  himself,  who  declared  that,  whosoever 
eatclh  me,  the  same  shall  live  by  me,  (John  vi, 
67,)  and,  I am  the  living  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven . If  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread  he  shall  live  forever : and  the  bread  which 
I unU  give  is  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
(John  vi,  61.)  But  the  reason  which  the  gen- 
tleman assigns  is  like  one  of  the  answers 
given  to  the  inquiry,  whether  we  do  not 
thereby  leave  those  persons  bereft  of  the 
blood  of  Christ;  we  say,  “no,  because  who- 
soever receives  the  living  body  of  Christ  re- 
ceives also  his  blood  from  which  it  is  inse- 
parable.” We  are  as  far  from  saying  that 
w whosoever  eats  the  wafer,  of  necessity  eats 
the  flesh  and  drinks  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God,”  as  we  are  from  saying  that  he  who 
bears  false  witness,  is  at  that  moment  stating 
the  truth.  Indeed,  if  our  doctrine  was  what 
the  Reverend  gentleman  makes  us  assert,  it 
would  be  a monstrous  error.  If  Mr.  Be- 
dell has  thought  proper  deliberately  to  write 
contradictory  nonsense,  we  are  not  there- 
fore obliged  to  adopt  his  absurd  expressions. 


His  expression  of  wafer  is  used,  probably 
without  reflecting  that  the  bread  which  the 
Saviour  used  was  of  that  description,  as  it 
was  unlawful  to  use  leavened  bread  at  the 
Passover.  But  if  this  was  “changed  into 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  body  being  com- 
posed of  flesh  and  blood,”  how  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  could  that  w hich  had  by 
the  change  become  flesh  and  blood  be  yet 
what  it  was  previous  to  the  change,  a wafer. 
If  it  was  changed,  it  was  no  longer  a wafer, 
if  it  was  no  longer  a wafer  how  wall  the  gen- 
tleman use  the  expression  “whoever  eats  the 
wafer” — when  there  is  no  wafer  to  be  eaten, 
but  flesh  and  blood  under  the  appearance  of 
a wafer  ? We  say  if  there  is  no  change  there 
is  but  bread,  and  we  do  not  eat  the  body  of 
Christ  which  is  not  there : but  if  there  is  a 
change  we  do  eat  the  body  of  Christ  which  is 
there.  I shall  show,  1 trust,  that  the  absur- 
dity belongs  to  Mr.  Bedell  and  not  to  me. 
Whether  our  doctrine  be  true  or  false  then, 
though  the  reason  assigned  be  like  ours,  it  is 
not  ours,  for  we  do  not  believe  that  any  per- 
son who  eats  a wafer,  thereby  drinks  blood. 

1 have  to  inform  you  that  the  Lutherans 
at  Ebenezer  in  Georgia,  and  several  of  them 
in  Savannah  do  believe,  not  as  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  believes,  but  as  sev- 
eral of  their  Churches  in  Europe  do,  the  doc- 
trine of  consubstantiation.  I regret  to  find 
the  Reverend  note  maker  so  egregiously 
mistaken  as  to  publish  that  “this  doctrine 
does  not  vary  materially  from  transubstan- 
tiation,  when  critically  examined.”  I beg 
leave  to  inform  you  that  there  is  a real  difc 
ference  and  not  merely  a nominal  distinction 
between  the  terms.  By  our  doctrine,  there 
is  a change  of  substance,  by  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  there  is  no  change,  for  the  substance 
of  bread  still  remains:  by  our  doctrine,  there 
is  only  one  substance  present,  and  that  is  the 
substance  of  Jesus  Christ;  by  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  there  are  two  substances  occupying 
the  same  space,  viz.  the  substance  of  oread 
and  the  substance  of  the  Saviour.  The  Lu- 
theran says,  M the  body  of  Christ  is  really 
here  together  with  the  bread :”  we  say  w the 
body  of  Christ  is  really  here,  without  any 
bread,  but  having  its  appearance.”  By  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  there  are  two  distinct 
substances  occupying  the  self-same  space, 
both  having  the  appearance  of  only  one 
'which  is  then  present ; in  ours  only  one  sub- 
stance occupies  the  space,  but  it  has  not  its 
own  appearance  bat  that  of  one  which  is  not 
now  present,  but  had  been  previously  there. 
Mr.  Bedell  must  have  written  very  hastily, 
for  he  I presume  knew  those  real  differences. 
The  Saviour  according  to  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine could  not  with  strict  truth  say  of  the 
sacrament  “ This  is  my  body”  as  he  could  by 
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our  doctrine,  but  his  accurate  expression 
should  be,  a My  body  is  herewith.” 

I must  now  avow,  that  without  meaning 
any  thing  offensive  by  the  expression,  I 
could  never  find  common  sense  to  my  appre- 
hension, in  the  doctrine  given  by  the  Kev. 
gentleman  as  that  of  his  Cnurch.  I shall  in 
a few  words  mention  my  difficulty.  To  eat 
means  to  take  solid,  as  to  drink  is  to  take 
liquid  sustenance  by  the  mouth;  now  the 
sacrament  is  eaten;  that  is,  taken  by  the 
mouth  for  sustenance,  whether  spiritual  or 
corporal,  matters  not  I ask  a communicant 
who  has  eaten  the  sacrament ; w Have  you 
eaten  the  body  of  Christ  ?”  he  says,  “ Yes.” 
1 remark,  “ Then  that  body  was  really  pre- 
sent and  taken  into  your  mouth.”  He  an- 
swers, M No.”  “ Did  you  then  eat  what  was 
not  really  present,  and  received  into  your 
mouth  ?”  He  answers  me,  a Yes,  but  it  was 
eaten  only  by  Faith.”  I remark  that  faith 
is  belief,  and  belief  is  not  eating.  I can  un- 
derstand what  it  is  to  believe  by  faith,  and 
what  it  is  to  eat  by  the  mouth;  but  I never 
could  understand  what  eating  by  believing 
meant,  and  I never  found  any  person  who 
could  explain  what  it  meant.  I easily  con- 
ceive that  God  can  change  the  bread  into 
the  body  of  Christ,  leaving  still  the  appear- 
ance of  bread  to  the  new  substance : when  I 
receive  that  sacrament,  I eat  the  body  of 
Christ  I can  conceive  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine which  requires  also  the  power  of  God 
to  place  the  boay  of  Christ  together  with  the 
bread : the  Lutheran  can  say  that  he  eats  the 
body  of  Christ  together  with  bread.  I can 
conceive  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  which  says 
that  there  is  no  change,  and  therefore  that  I 
eat  only  bread,  but  recollect  that  Christ  died, 
and  believe  that  he  will  save  me  by  his  death, 
but  that  I do  not  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  be- 
cause it  is  not  there.  But  I cannot  under- 
stand Mr.  Bedell’s  assertion  that  1 eat  a body 
which  is  not  there : neither  can  I understand 
how  I can  eat  by  faith ; nor  can  I understand 
how  by  eating  a symbol,  I eat  the  reality : 


nor  can  I understand  that  eating  and  believ- 
ing mean  the  same  thing : all  this  is  perhaps 
very  intelligible  to  the  Kev.  gentleman  and 
to  you ; ana,  but  that  I feel  a distrust  in  my 
own  philosophy,  and  could  not  bring  myself 
to  use  such  an  expression  [as]  to  wnat  I am 
told  you  believe,  and  of  course  understand,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  rank  it  with  believing 
that  by  eating  a wafer  a person  drank  blooa, 
and  be  tempted  to  give  it  the  epithet  which 
Mr.  Bedell  very  properly  gives  to  that  pro- 
duct of  his  fancy,  substituted  by  him  for  an 
article  of  Catholic  belief. 

My  Dear  Madam,  I am  perfectly  aware  of 
the  power  which  early  impressions,  affec- 
tionate attachments,  the  appearance  of  con- 
sistency, and  public  opinion  exercise  over  a 
strong  and  discriminating  judgment,  and  a 
desire  to  know  with  certainty  “ what  is  truth.” 
But  I felt  that  I owed  it  to  my  own  con- 
sciousness of  that  truth,  and  in  some  degree 
to  the  character  with  which  I am  invested,  to 
rescue  the  doctrines  of  my  Church  from 
obloquy,  and  if  possible  my  own  name  from 
being  exhibited  to  my  fellow  citizens  iden- 
tified with  the  terms  monstrous  absurdity , 
palpable  contradiction,  more  monstrous  error , 
absurd  and  most  unaccountable  doctrine ; and 
the  call  was  if  possible  more  imperative,  when 
I was  led  into  the  closets  of  the  most  pious 
and  virtuous  portion  of  our  community,  to 
be  made  the  object  of  their  contempt  or 
pity,  at  the  moment  of  their  most  serious  in- 
tercourse with  our  common  Creator. 

Though  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bedell’s  character 
as  a philosopher  or  a divine,  has  not  risen  in 
my  estimation,  I assure  you,  madam,  that  I 
consider  your  loan  of  the  book  to  our  friend 
was  suggested  by  the  best  motives,  and  that 
I still  hold  you  in  kind  and  respectful  con- 
sideration, and  remain 

With  esteem,  yours, 
f John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

86  Wentworth-street, 

Tuesday,  Nov.  87,  1887. 
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